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PREFACE | 


The almost awesome growth of metropolitan areas in this century has 
often diverted attention from small towns and rural areas. In the 1960s, for 
example, the problems associated with rapid urban growth drew significant 
research attention and discussion in both the professional and the popular 
media. To the extent that rural areas were examined, they were often done so 
as the residual of urban studies. Even the title, The People Left Behind, of 
the President’s Commission on Rural Poverty conveyed the impression that 
rural America was an anachronism in a rapidly industrializing and modern- 
izing society. Such a perspective did much to lend credence to one sociolo- 
gist’s comment that rural America “is like a fished out pond, full of bullheads 
and suckers.” 

In recent years, however, there has been an increasing recognition among 
researchers and popular commentators that rural America is alive and 
generally doing well. Exactly how well, and what we can expect for the 
future, is the subject of this series of papers.. 


FRANK CLEMENTE 
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The Place of U.S. Food in Eliminating World Hunger © 
By G. E. BRANDOW 


ABSTRACT: Hunger in the sense of severe malnutrition 
is a fact for hundreds of millions of people in the less de- 
veloped countries.’ Though the countries collectively have 
made impressive gains in agriculture, potential benefits in 
the form of more food production per person have been 
wiped out by rapid population growth. The United States 
has become by far the world’s leading food exporter while 
providing large quantities of prized foods for its own popu- 
lation. Experts disagree on whether the food situation of 
the less developed world will worsen, but few expect elimina- 
tion of hunger in this century. Among the means by which 
the-United States might give assistance are help to poor 
countries in developing their agriculture and direct food aid. 
Costs of food aid include higher food prices in the United 
States, reduced foreign exchange earings, and higher 
taxes and, together with dismay about population growth 
in recipient countriés, are likely to limit food aid to much less 
than is technically possible. Suggestions for policy to provide 
more food aid than the modest amount now supplied include: 
enlist cooperation of other advanced nations; direct food 
aid where it is most needed; avoid piling up unpayable debts 
for food; encourage expanded production, especially of 
food grains, in the United States; and maintain reserves of 
strategic foods. 


G. E. Brandow is Professor of Agricultural Economics at the Pennsylvania 
State University specializing in food and agricultural policy. He is a Fellow and 
former President of the American Agricultural Economics Association and served 
as aoe Director of the National Commission on Food Marketing in the 
mid-1960s. 
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2 THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


UNGER is a symbolic word for 

chronic, severe malnutrition 
and, in the extreme case, starvation. 
Chronic malnutrition means not 
only physical distress from lack 
of food but also high suscepti- 
bility to diseases, shortened life 
span, and general misery. It is 
estimated that in 1970 one-fourth 
of the people living in the less de- 
veloped countries of the world—or 
nearly half a billion people—had 


insufficient food to maintain health.! - 


In most less developed areas, agri- 
cultural production methods are still 
predominantly primitive, and pro; 
ductivity is low. Productivity in 
most nonagricultural activities is 
also low, with the’ result that com- 
paratively few goods are available 
for exchange for food in international 
trade. 

In the developed countries, hun- 
ger is much less frequent though not 
absent. Nations produce sufficient 
food for themselves or are pro- 
ductive enough in other pursuits 
to be able to buy food abroad. 
High average incomes, traceable 
to high productivity, enable people 
to gratify to some extent their 
preferences for livestock products 
(meat, poultry, eggs, and dairy 
products) and for other relatively 
expensive foods. 

An outstanding fact about the 
capacity of cropland and related 
resources to feed people is that a 
given quantity of grain can feed the 
maximum number of people when 
consumed directly as human food. 

en grain is used as the primary 

l. Food and Agriculture Organization, 
United Nations. The developed countries are 
usually taken to be the United States, 
Canada, Europe including Russia, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and Japan. China 
is not included in the estimate here cited 


for the less developed world but is included 
in some other statistics given later. 


source of feed for livestock, perhaps 
70 percent or more of the energy 
and protein in the grain is not 
recovered in the form of edible 
livestock product. Much land, of 
course, is unsuited to crops—it is 
too hilly or too dry, for example. 
Cattle and sheep grazing such land 
convert forage plants into edible 
products and.add to the food supply. 
Livestock can also utilize some other 
materials not suitable for human 
food. Furthermore, some animal pro- 
tein in the human diet improves its 
quality. In general, however, feed- 
ing substantial amounts of grain to 
livestock yields products highly de- 
sired by most people but incapable 
of sustaining nearly as large a popu- 
lation as would the original grain. 
The worldwide tendency for pop- 
ulations to upgrade their diets in 
energy intake (at least up to a point), 
in nutritional quality (again, up to 
some point), and in pleasurability as 
income per person rises is demon- 


‘strated by the following estimates of 


food consumption patterns (see fig. 1). 
Income per person is much higher, 
of course, in the developed than in 
the less developed countries and 
higher in the United States than in 
the developed countries as a whole. 
The substitution of livestock prod- 
ucts for cereal grains and such 
starchy foods as cassava and sweet 
potatoes as level of living rises is 
obvious. The data are United Na- 
tions’ estimates for the early 1960s 
and include the Communist coun- 
tries. Probably the most significant 
change since then has been an in- 
crease in consumption of livestock 
products in the developed world 
other than the United States. 
Trends over the past decade or 
two point to major problems that the 
less developed world (as a whole, 
not every country) will face in the 
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ro, 
Economic GROUP DAILY CALORIES 





OF COUNTRIES PER PERSON , ' 
Less developed 2,100 
Developed, in- 

cluding U.S. ` 3,040 
United States 3,160 


PERCENTAGE OF CALORIES FROM 





CEREALS AND FRUITS AND MEAT, FISH, 
STARCHY Foops VEGETABLES Eccs, MILK 
71 3 8 
43 : 4 24 
24 6 35 


mmm 
FIGURE 1. 


future. The less developed coun- 
tries have done much better in in- 
creasing their food production than 
is commonly believed: between 
1961-65 and 1973-75, agricultural 
production rose by 34 percent in the 
less developed world (excluding 
China) compared with 28 percent in 
the developed countries. But the 
much faster rate of population 
growth in the less developed than in 
the developed countries caused pro- 
duction per person to be virtually 
stagnant in the less developed world 
while increasing 15 percent in the 
already better-off developed coun- 
tries. Population growth averages 
2.3 percent per year in the less 
developed countries (including 
China) and poses an enormous diffi- 
culty for them as they struggle to 
improve the diets of their people. 
It will be impossible to maintain 
the pace of production increase in 
the less developed countries with- 
out more advanced agricultural tech- 
nology and more nonfarm inputs 
such as fertilizer. The developed 
countries generally have achieved 
higher food production over the 
past two decades by applying new 
technology and more nonfarm inputs 
to an approximately stable area of 
cropland. The less developed coun- 
tries, collectively, have used both 
these methods (starting from a low 
base) and expansion of crop acreage. 
The option of more cropland is 
rapidly disappearing in important 
less developed countries, forcing 


them to tum more completely to 
ways of increasing yields per hectare. 

Looking to the future, the less 
developed countries can attempt to 
deal with hunger in several ways. 
One of the most important is to in- 
crease their own food production, | 
including, conceivably, some un- 
conventional sources of food. An- 
other is to increase their productivity 
in nonagricultural lines so that 
higher exports can pay for food im- 
ports. The possibility of monopoliz- 
ing a vital raw material, as the 
Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC) does pe- 
troleum, is tantalizing but not widely 
available. At least some food aid 
will be available from the developed 
nations. Population control is im- 
perative but cannot be quickly 
achieved. 

A complicating factor will be shifts 
in food consumption patterns if and 
as levels of living rise. Higher real 
incomes in the less developed coun- 
tries will increase demand for food 
internally; a “food problem” will 
persist even if hunger diminishes. 
Still-rising population and further 
advances in levels of living in the 
advanced nations will increase their 
demand for food, especially live-. 
stock products. As a result, addi- 
tional food production in developed 
countries and even in poor countries 
will not automatically become avail- 
able for alleviating hunger where 
hunger is most prevalent. 

The experts disagree on the sesh. 
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able food situation of the less de- 
veloped’ countries during the re- 
mainder of this century.. Some fear 
that population will so outpace food 
production that hunger will much 
increase and that famine will be 
frequent in years of general crop 
failure. Such fears are heightened 
by the possibility that weather will 
become less favorable to crop pro- 
- duction. Some other experts believe 
that trends of the past decade or 
two will conzinue: food production 
in the less developed world will, 
on the whole, keep up with popula- 
tion growth, and food from the 
, developed nztions will fill the largest 
gaps in the food supply of develop- 
ing countries. Virtually no one ex- 
pects hunger to be eliminated in 


this century. 


THE PLACE OF THE U.S. IN 
WORLD FOOD SUPPLY ` 


The United States has 5.4 percent 
of the world’s population. In the 
years 1973-75, the nation’s share of 
world production and consumption 
of two leading groups of food and 
feed products was as follows: 


Propuc- ConsuMpP- 

° TION (%) TION (%) 
All grains . 19.7 13.6 
Oilseed and fish eal 45.7 22.4 


(includes meal‘ equivalent of oilseeds not 
proces 


Grain is a basic food material be- 
cause of its importance in direct 
consumption by humans -and_ its 
place as a livestock feed. The meal 
componeni of such oilseeds as soy- 
beans is high in protein, most of it 
is usable as human food, and though 


some is so used (for example, whole 


soybeans), most is used for livestock | 


feed. The United States produces far 
more than its population share of 
both basic materials, consumes large 
but smaller shares, and supplies sub- 


stantial amounts to other countries. 
Net exports of grain from the United 
States amounted to 7.4 percent of the 
grain consumed elsewhere in the 
world during 1973-75. For oilseed 
and fish meal, the figure was 30.7 
percent.” 

Individual grains ara classified in 


the advanced nations as food grains, 
(principally wheat and rice) and feed 


grains (principally corn, sorghum, 
barley, and oats). But feed grains 
are used mainly as human food in 
areas of the less developed world 
suited to their production. In ton- ° 
nage, feed grains are more important 
than food grains in the United States: 
feed grains were 75 percent of the 
nation’s grain production and 55 
percent of its grain exports in the 
years 1973-75. Crop acreage could 
be shifted from feed grains to wheat 
if high wheat prices in rélation to 
feed grain prices warranted the 
change. Average grain yield per 
acre, however, would be reduced by 
substitution of wheat for feed grains. 

The dominant position of the 
United States as a supplier of food — 
is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. As table 1 shows, Canada ex- 


` ported-as much grain as the United 


States in the early 1950s. Australia, 
South Africa, and Southeast Asia 
(mainly Thailand) together exported 
about half as much as the United 
States. Latin America had a small 
export. surplus principally because 
of large grain exports by Argentina. 
Russia’s modest export surplus about 
matched the net imports of Eastern 
Europe, and: China had small net 
exports. Western Europe was the 
principal importer of grain; Japan 
imported about one-fifth as much. 


- 


2. Calculations of production, consump- `- 
tion, and export percentages were based on 
data compiled by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, including preliminary or par- 
tially forecast data for 1975. | 
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TABLE 1 
‘NET EXPORTS OR IMPORTS iA ) OF GRAIN, ANNUAL CROP-YEAR AVERAGES 


1952-54, 1960-62, AND 1973-75 
. 1952-54 1960-62 1973~76 
AVERAGE (THOUSAND ‘AVERAGE (THOUSAND AVERAGE (THOUSAND 
REGION OR COUNTRY METRIC Tons) Metric Tons) METRIC Tons) 
` Developed countries 

United States \ 10,661 32,756 74,075 
Canada 11,868 9,700 13,879 
Australia, New Zealand, 

_ South Africa 2,595 8,839 14,305 
Japan —3,892 —5,357 —18,856 
Western Europe —20,375 ~26,032 —20,148 
Russia 1,748 “7,289 — 10,544 
Eastern Europe —1,072 —6,721 ' ~7,719 

Less developed 
China (People’s Republic) 364 —3,639 -3,963 
Latin America 538 788 ~617 
Africa, ex. S. Africa —82 —6,251 . —17,639 
South: Asia —3,497 { -6,117 —8,981 
Southeast Asia 3,034 3,938 3,100 
. , Far East and other Asian 
countries —1,890 —5,336 —11,869 
Statistical discrepancy — —3,867 5,023", 


Source: Compiled Goin data published by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Averages 


for 1973-75 include partial forecasts for 1975. 


Among the less developed areas, 
only South Asia, including India, 
was a fairly large net importer of 


By 1973-75, no other country 
was even close to the United States 
as an exporter of grain (or of oilseed 
protein). Canada’s exports were 
about the same as in the early 1950s. 
Though Australia and South Africa 
had achieved large proportionate 
increases in grain exports, their 
combined tonnage was about the. 
same as Canada’s. Southeast Asia’s 
exports remained near the level of 
the early 1950s. Russia, Eastern 
Europe, and China were net im- 
porters and together absorbed more 
than 20 million tons of other coun- 
tries’ grain production.’ Western 
Europe imported about as’ much 


3. Both Russia and the United States - 


suffered one unusually poor grain production 
year during 1973-75. 


G 


grain às in the early 1950s, and 
Japan’s imports nearly matched 
Western Europe’s. Africa, the Far 
East, and the rest of Asia had 
become large importers, and South 


- Asia’s grain imports were more than 


double those of the early 1950s. Of 
the less developed regions listed in 
table 1, only Southeast Asia still had 
an export surplus (though Argentina 
remained an important exporter). 
Emphasis on grain and oilseeds 
obscures the fact that the United 
States is also a food importer. 
Coffee and bananas are examples of. 
imported foods not produced in the 
United States; sugar and beef are 
examples of imported foods that 
add to domestic production. For all 
foods collectively, imports amount 
to slightly more than half.as much 
as exports; net food exports (exports 
less imports) are just short of one- 


tenth of production, 
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As experts consider where larger 
supplies of food might come from in 
the future if demands of import 
countries should continue to grow, 
their attention again turns to the 
United States. The nation’s demon- 
strated capacity to increase yields 
per acre on its vast harvested acreage 
has not come to an end. More land 
could be put under the plow, though 
the productivity of most of it would 
be well below the current average. 
Some areas outside the United 
States—for example, Brazil—seem 
to have higk potential for agricultural 
expansion. Usually they also have 
high rates of population growth. The 
United States, already by far the 
leading exporter, is a leading poten- 
tial source of additional exports. 


U.S. ALTERNATIVES IN 
ALLEVIATING HUNGER 


Transferring food from the rich 
and agriculturally productive United 
States to poor countries short of food 
is an obvious approach to alleviating 
hunger. But as has already been sug- 
gested, there are other alternatives, 
and they should at least be recog- 
nized in appraising the direct use of 
U.S. food. 

The foremost alternative is assist- 
ance by the United States in helping 
poor countries to develop their own 
food production. This means, prin- 
cipally, increasing production in 
agriculture end fisheries, but it can 
also include development of non- 
conventional food sources, new 
foods to make better use of existing 
materials, and improved methods of 
handling and storing food to reduce 
post-harvest losses. The assistance 
can take two principal forms. First 
is help in developing and applying 
new knowledge about superior 
crops, livestock, cultivation methods, 
soil management, nutrition, food 
handling, and the like. Second is 


assistance in providing physical in- 
puts, such as fertilizer and certain 
farm equipment, or for developing 
soil and water resources. 

Aid in checking population growth 
is another approach. The task is 
enormously difficult even for govern- 
ments of the poor countries them- 
selves; it is even more difficult for 
outsiders. Still another alternative 
is making U.S. markets more accessi- 
ble to products from poor countries 
so that the countries can increase 
their ability to buy food from the 
United States. 

Alternative means exist for trans- 
ferring food from the United States 
to the less developed countries. By 
far the most important method in the 
first half of the 1970s was the same 
method used in exporting food to 
developed countries: commercial 
sale. The existence of an exportable 
food surplus in the United States, 
Australia, Thailand, or other nation 
is helpful to food-short poor coun- 
tries even if they have to pay full 
price for what they get. The prob- 
lem, of course, is that their oppor- 
tunity to participate in the com- 
mercial market is greatly limited by 
their lack of purchasing power. Thus 
another alternative is to supply food 
to them on concessional terms. 
These range all the way from out- 
right grants or gifts to long-term 
loans at less than commercial interest 
rates. 

Though this is not the place to 
develop the point, it should be noted 
that all the alternatives to food aid 
have limitations as means of elimi- 
nating hunger, as does food aid itself. 
The U.S. government has had a sub- 
stantial program of agricultural de- 
velopment assistance for poor coun- 
tries since about 1950, and founda- 
tions, the United Nations, and some 
countries other than the United 
States have also supplied assistance. 
Success has been mixed, at best; 
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though some less developed coun- 
tries have done well, others— 
including India and Bangladesh— 
remain in a precarious food situation. 
Exports of nonfood products from 
the less developed to the developed 
countries often are limited by low 
productivity at the source and may 
be further limited by resistance in 
developed countries to admission of 
competitive imports. Even if birth 
rates should fall promptly to replace- 
ment levels in the less developed 
world, the high proportion of young 
people would assure further popula- 
tion growth for years to come. 


U.S. FOOD AID, PAST AND PRESENT 


Food aid—exports under conces- 
sional-terms— played a small role in 
the huge shipments of food from the 
United States in the early 1970s. 
Sixty-two percent of all agricultural 
exports (mostly food) went to de- 
veloped countries in fiscal year 1975 
(approximately the crop year 1974). 
OF the agricultural exports to less de- 
veloped countries (excluding China, 
which received no aid), 14 percent 
was on concessional terms. There 
were exceptions to the modest role 
of food aid: for example, about three- 
fourths of agricultural exports to 
Bangladesh and substantially all of 
agricultural exports to some African 
countries were concessional. Aid 
exports were 28 percent of all agri- 
cultural exports to India. 

A continuing program of food aid 
began in 1954 under Public Law 
480, later called Food for Peace. 
Originally, the principal or at least 
crucial incentive for the program 
was agricultural surpluses accumu- 
lating in the hands of the govern- 
ment under farm price supports. 
Some aid took the form of food 
grants, but until the late 1960s the 
principal concessional device was to 
accept currencies of recipient coun- 


tries, not convertible to dollars, as 
payment for agricultural products. 
The high-water mark for P.L. 480 
was reached in fiscal 1965, a year of 
crop failure in India, when conces- 
sional sales accounted for 26 percent 
of all agricultural exports. 

Among the criticisms of the pro- 
gram was the contention that food 
aid, which usually became additions 
to market supplies in recipient coun- 
tries, tended to hold down prices 
there and thus to discourage local 
food production. Probably a more 
important result of food aid was the 
tendency for a number of recipient 
countries to rely upon it and to slight 
their own agriculture in allocating 
resources for economic develop- 
ment. P.L. 480 terms were made 
more stringent: sales to be paid for 
in dollars over 20 to 40 years grad- 
ually replaced nonconvertible cur- 
rency sales, and- recipient coun- 
tries were expected to make progress 
in developing their own food pro- 
duction. Provision for grants con- 
tinued. Tighter terms and Green 
Revolution successes in several 
developing countries reduced the 
dollar value of food aid by 30 percent 
between 1965 and 1972. Further 
shrinkage occurred in fiscal 1973 and 
1974 as commercial markets abroad 
expanded sharply. Aid exports in- 
creased modestly in fiscal 1975 an 
1976. 

Included in U.S. aid are foods 
distributed through voluntary relief 
agencies, such as CARE (15 percent 
of the total in fiscal 1975), and 
through the international World 
Food Program (8 percent). _ 

The principal achievement of food 
aid has béen to increase the food 
supply in situations where more 
food was badly needed. To the ex- 
tent that aid can be targeted on 
nutritionally vulnerable groups such 
as children or on particularly im- 
poverished segments of the popula- 
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tion, the food is effective in alle- 
viating the worst aspects of hunger. 
When food aid is essential'y a gen- 
eral addition to the food supply of 
the recipient countries, as most of it 
has ‘been in the past, the benefits 
are widely diffused. Confining large- 
scale food aid to those who need it 
most probably is not possible. There 
are modest opportunities tc use dis- 
-tribution of food aid to stimulate 
nutrition or community ‘mprove- 
ment programs, and some funds (in 
local currency) realized from general 
sale of food, may be useful in sup- 
porting economic development. Po- 
litical stability resulting from more 


food probably is favorable to sus-. 


tained economic progress. A com- 
mon contention is that food aid buys 
time for a less developed country 
to slow its population growth and 
to invigorate its agriculture. 


SOME EFFECTS OF LARGE-SCALE 
Foop AID 


What would a large-scale food aid 
program involve for the United 
States, one capable of making a sub- 

“stantial impact on hunger in the less 
developed world in the future? To 
avoid excessive generality, let us 
assume 50 million metric tons of 
grain as the average annual amount 


to be transferred to poor countries: 


for little or no payment.‘ This 
amount of grain is apprcximately 
double the grain-equivalent of all 
aid provided under P.L. 480 at the 
-peak of the program in the mid- 
1960s. On paper, 50 million tons 
could correct the food deficiency 


estimated for non-Communist less ° 


developed countries in 1970, but in 
practice the grain could not be dis- 
tributed precisely to those who 
needed it most. 


4. Grain is used ilustratively because it 
would make up most of actual food aid, but 
other foods would displace some grain in a 
tealistic program. 


Given time, three sources of food 


for aid purposes would appear. One - 


would be reduced food consumption 
in the United States. As the govern- 
ment attempted to purchase grain for 
aid, grain prices would rise sharply, 
livestock production would be cur- 
tailed, and retail prices of livestock 
products would increase. Higher 
prices to consumers would cause 
voluntary reduction of meat, poultry, 
egg, and dairy consumption com- 
mensurate with reduced production. 

Problems of providing adequate nu- 
trition for the poor in the United 
States would intensify, but total 
food supplies for the nation would 
still be more than adequate for good 
nutrition. 

A second source of grain for food 
aid would be reduced commercial 
exports of grain in response to high 
prices in the United States. The 
response might be slight at first but 
large after foreign countries had time 
to adjust their own production of 
livestock and grain. 

The third source would be ex- , 
panded grain production in the 
United States: Producers could in- 
tensify production (for example, use 
more fertilizer) and shift a little 
cropland from other crops to grain 
in a year or two. Given, say, five or 
more years and assurance of con- 
tinued high prices, farmers might 
increase total crop acreage by 5 to 
10 percent. This is considerably less 
than appears possible from an inven- 
tory of soil resources made in 1967, 
but expansion of total harvested 
acreage faces several economic— 
and environmental— obstacles. 

There is little doubt that 50 mil- 
lion tons of grain could be obtained 
for aid purposes. The question is 
how high food prices would have to 
go to free up 50 million tons and 


“ how much grain would come from 


each of the three sources. As a rough 
estimate intended only to be illustra- 


_ tive, the difference in overall retail 
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food prices would perhaps amount to 
10 percent—that percentage would 
be added to the level of retail food 
prices that would otherwise exist. 

Such outcomes suggest the impact 
of large-scale food aid upon the 
American people, whose support for 
the policy would be necessary if the 
policy endured. Higher food prices 
for consumers is one obvious impact. 
A second effect would appear in 
foreign exchange earnings. In the 
short run, commercial exports prob- 
ably would not decline enough to 
offset higher prices, with the result 
that foreign exchange earnings would 
increase; over several years, the loss 
of commercial exports probably 
would be great enough to reduce 
foreign exchange earnings. Foreign 
exchange, of course, is needed to pay 
for imports of such products as pe- 
troleum and for other international 
uses. A third effect would be the cost 
of purchasing grain for aid purposes: 
possibly the domestic cost of grain 
and payment for at least part of the 
ocean transportation would amount 
to 10 billion dollars (another rough 
estimate). If the U.S. government 
paid all the bill, that amount would 
be added to taxes (or would increase 
the budget deficit, probably stimu- 
lating general inflation). A fourth 
effect would be sharply higher farm 
prices for grain (much more in per- 
centage terms than the 10 percent 
estimated for retail food prices) and 
higher incomes for grain producers; 
but producers of hogs, feedlot beef, 
poultry, eggs, and milk would be in 
a price-cost squeeze and forced to 
reduce output. 

American citizens would have dif- 
fering evaluations of these results. 
Many who strongly favor food aid 
would be willing to accept the 
resulting strains upon the economy. 
Others would be unwilling to accept 
the costs imposed upon them. It is 
important to note that satisfactions 
of giving food aid are not dis- 


tributed among the people as are the 
personal costs and (in the case of 
grain producers) gains of providing 
it. Also, the satisfactions of giving 
food aid tend to be abstract, while 
the costs show up in daily concerns 
about the cost of living, taxes, and 
(in the case of many livestock pro- 
ducers) earning a living. An issue 
like food aid, accordingly, strains - 
the capacity of the American politi- 
cal system to make and execute 
public policy. 

The issue would be further com- 
plicated by circumstances abroad. 
Inevitably, substantial amounts of 
food aid would go to individuals who 
want more or better food. but do not 
physiologically require it. Corrup- 
tion and obvious waste are sure to be 
associated with distribution of food 
in some recipient countries. Political 
turmoil will at times cause setbacks 
in local food production. Experience 
shows that receipt of aid is not neces- 
sarily accompanied by gratitude 
toward donor countries. In the past, 
international policies of the United 
States have much influenced the 
choice of countries to which aid was 
given. There is disagreement, of 


‘course, about these policies and the 


extent to which they should affect 
the distribution of aid. Obviously, 
large-scale food aid requires firm 
resolution on the part of those who 
provide it to bear many disap- 
pointments. 

Probably the most inhibiting ob- 
stacle to all-out support for food aid 
is the ultimate inadequacy of this 
solution to hunger if population 
growth is not checked and if food 
production is not much increased in 
the less developed world. : The 
United States, or the developed 
countries collectively, cannot alone 
supply all the food to care for the 
added population to appear in the 
less developed countries in this 
century if there are no restraints on 
population. Fifty million tons of 
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grain is not enough to feed for one 
year the added population to appear 
in the less developed regions three 
years fram now. To the argument 
that food aid gives time for recipient 
countries to curb population in- 
crease ard to accelerate agricultural 
development, some opponents of aid 
reply that food aid in the next decade 
will only increase the number of 
people to know famine in following 
decades. 

Thus, the United States finds itself 
in a situation where (1) humanitarian 
motives and international policy 
considerations prompt it to respond 
to the needs of less developed coun- 
tries by giving food aid, (2) the 
United States cannot be sure of the 
long-term effectiveness of its aid, 
and (3) the effects of large-scale 
food aid on U.S. citizens will almost 
surely mean that food aid will be 
substantally less than the nation is 
technically capable of supplying. 


POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


Hunger will exist in the world for 
a long time. Policy to combat hunger 
should therefore be framed for the 
long run and made responsive to 
changing situations as they appear. 


Food shipments to poor countries . 


will play a part in a balanced policy, 
but so also will assistance in ex- 
panding their food production, help 
in curbing their population growth, 
and greater willingness to accept 
their products in international trade. 

U.S. fcod will and should continue 
to be exported to the less developed 
countries both as commercial sales 
and on concessional or aid terms. 
Some of the countries can buy 
enough to meet essential require- 
ments, end others can buy some of 
the food they need. Reserving food 
aid to food-short countries that 
cannot pay for it without seriously 
impairing their own economic de- 
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velopment will help assure that the 
limited aid likely to be available will 
go where it will do the most good. 
Though the United States is in a 
unique position with regard to food, 
the responsibility for alleviating 
hunger extends to all developed 
countries. Western Europe, Russia, 
Japan, and the richest OPEC nations 
should expect to assume reasonable 
shares of the financial burden of 
food aid even if they are net im- 
porters of food. Given the political 
divisions in the world, food aid 
probably will continue to be pro- 


‘vided on an individual country 


basis as well as through international 
organizations. 

Conditions attached to food aid are 
a touchy matter for both donor and 
recipient countries. In light of all the 
possibilities of misuse of food aid, 
tough terms by the United States to 
ensure (so far as that is possible) 
that aid is properly used seem war- 
ranted. But financial terms probably 
should be relaxed for countries not 
capable of buying commercially. 
Food to alleviate hunger is not an 
investment creating increased pro- 
duction out of which payment can 
be made. It seems unlikely that 
long-term dollar loans for food aid 
can be paid; their extensive use only 
piles up difficulties for the future. 
Also, in 1973 Congress provided that 
the choice of nations to receive aid 
should be based more on need and 
less on U.S. political objectives than 
at times in the past; further shift of 
policy in this direction may be 
desirable. 

Agricultural production must con- 
tinue to expand in the United States, 
especially if food aid is to play a 
substantial role in alleviating hunger 
abroad. Experience demonstrates 
that willingness to supply aid is 
much influenced by the availability 
of food that can be exported without ` 
increasing domestic prices or forcing 
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consumers to turn to less preferred, 
if still nutritional, diets. Agricultural 
production cannot be greatly accel- 
erated in the short run, for farmers 
are wary that short-tefm price in- 
creases may not persist, output- 
increasing investments take time, 
and research on production methods 
ordinarily requires years to pro- 
duce results. In a highly uncertain 
world where future needs cannot be 
clearly known, it will probably be 
better to err on the side of having 
a little too much food production 
rather than a little too little. Too 
much food would mean using more 
food for aid than targeted and/or 
programs to support farm incomes; 
too little would mean less aid than 
desired and higher food prices, to- 
gether with the stimulus of higher 
food prices to general inflation. 

Two moderate means of encourag- 
ing agricultural production for food 
aid are favorable -income-support 
assurances to food grain producers 
and more agricultural research. Re- 
search would be aimed at more effi- 
cient food production generally and 
would include work on environ- 
mentally acceptable ways of increas- 
ing output. More drastic measures 
might include higher income assur- 
ances for food grain producers, low- 
cost loans for new land develop- 
ment, guarantees of as much natural 
gas as needed for manufacture of 
nitrogen fertilizer, and similar 
methods. The more drastic measures 
probably should be used only if the 
United States has a strong deter- 
mination to give much food aid or if 
future events show that total demand 
for food, including some aid, outruns 
production. Closely related to efforts 
to expand production of conven- 
tional foods is research to develop 
new foods from conventional and 
new sources. 

Food aid increases the need for 
reserve stocks, especially of grains; 


only if reserves exist will food be 
available as needed. International 
cooperation is highly desirable in 
maintaining food reserves, and some 
combination of international and 
domestic programs seems likely. 
Many Americans are moved by 
humanitarian and moral reasons to 
want much more food aid than 
public policy will provide. They 
therefore look for private means 
of alleviating hunger abroad. Even 
if participated in by fairly large 
numbers, such actions as eating less 
meat are not very effective by them- 
selves, for the market response is 
lower prices, higher consumption by 
other consumers, more grain exports 
to developed countries, and, per- 
haps, less production of grain. Little 
of the “saved” grain may in fact go 
to hungry people. An alternative (or 
supplement) is to use private funds 
for purchase and shipment of food. 
It seems possible to revise and 
expand current provisions of P.L. 480 
for food aid through voluntary relief 
agencies so as to attract more private 
funds and to give greater assurance 
that food aid is thereby increased. 
The time is at hand, if not overdue, 
for a reappraisal of food aid policy. 
Several of the circumstances leading 
to retrenchment after the mid-1960s 
no longer apply. Prospective needs 
for food aid are large and have be- 
come an international concern to 
which the United States must re- 
spond. Though the World Food Con- 
ference of 1974 was suggested by the 
United States, no positive food aid 
policy going beyond ad hoc applica- 
tion of old programs has yet emerged 
in the United States. In light of the 
unique position of the nation as a food 
producer, no international policy on 
the question of hunger will be 
formulated until the United States 
knows what it wants to do and takes 
leadership in developing effective: 
international arrangements. . 
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The Changing American Farm 
HAROLD F. BREIMYER 


ABSTRACT: The American farm has never been as homoge- 
neous or as stable as it appears in nostalgic recollection. Its 
_ historic emphasis on fee simple ownership by operating 
proprietors was nevertheless a marked departure from its 
feudal antecedent ‘and remains relevant today. Farmers’ 
desires for status and for managerial independence have not 
mitigated. They arè subject to (1) changes, such as increase’ 
in size, that have no deep significance; and (2) other changes, 
such as increased dependence on nonfarm inputs, that bring 
more specialization of enterprise, including growing detach- 
ment of livestock (and poultry) farming from crop farming, 
and that make farming more sensitive to theterms of relation- 
ship with input-supplying as well as market industries. En- ` 
croachment of those industries via vertical integration 
(ownership or contract) along with internal growth of some 
farms to larger than family size gradually shrink the domi- 
nance of the traditional family farm. Even so, the most viable 
unit may be the part-time or retirement farm, which does not 
depend heavily on farm income. The ultimate question re- 
lates to what national policy is to be. Past policy has been . 
ambivalent, and no clear direction for the future is to be seen. 


Harold F. Bretmyer is Perry Foundation Professor af Agricultural Economics at ` 
the University of Missouri-Columbia. His duties include teaching, research, and 
extension. For 30 years he was staff economist for the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Council of Economic Advisers. His books are Individual 
Freedom and the Economic Organizazion of Agriculture and Economics of the 
Product Markets of Agriculture! He was President of the American ABGGRUNI 

, Economics Association, which has also named him a Fellow. 
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CHANGING AMERICAN FARM 


OPULAR ideas about the Amer- 
ican farm are wreathed in emo- 
tion and haloed by nostalgia. Most 
institutions of our day are viewed 
and judged more or less rationally. 
Not so the farm. It carries various 
affective associations, many of them 
lodged in memory. Some of them 
mislead. 

It is common, for example, to think 
of the farm of the past as compara- 
tively uniform and stable. That 
recollection then contrasts with the 
variability.and insecurity of today. 
Some difference exists, and the 
stresses of our time will be noted 
below. But, significantly, the Ameri- 
can farm of the past was less dis- 
tinguished for stability or homoge- 
neity than for its revolutionary 
départure from its antecedent, the 
European feudal system. And al- 
though the farm of today is indeed 
being tugged from various directions 
and its future is uncertain, the more 
serious threat does not arise from 
publicized trends such as larger 
size, greater technology, or even 
increased financial capitalization. Of 
greater import are pressures to frac- 

` tionate the organizational structure 
of farming, creating sharp divisions 
between who owns, manages, and 
works on American farms. 

The place and fate of the farm 
enter the consciousness of most 
Americans. Many families had rural 
forbears. All recognize their de- 
pendence on the food and fiber 
products of the farm. In addition, 
our citizens hold an almost mystical 
regard for the life-sustaining bio- 
logical processes contained in farm- 
ing. Human beings marvel at the 
regenerative features of crop and 
animal husbandry, which, unlike all 
mechanical processes, yield an in- 
crease in substance and not a mere 
change in form. 
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DEFINITION OF A FARM 


Definition of a farm suffers from 
both familiarity and obscurity. Every- 
one knows what a farm is until he 
tries to define it. Scholarly sources 
are of little help. The Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences discourses 
informatively about the plantation 
but omits the farm. Webster’s dic- 
tionary tells us only that the verb, to 
farm, comes from the Old French 
fermer, to fix or make a contract, 
which in turn derives from the Latin 
firmare, to make firm.’ James Hors- 
fall translates this into the role of the 
farmer as a renter: “a farmer in the 
old French was a share cropper, a 
peasant, a serf.”? 

Our own focus shifts back and 
forth from the impersonal word, 
farm, to the personal, farmer. Our 
concerns properly involve how the 
identity of the farm affects the 
place and welfare of the farmer. 

Our dual interest is illustrated in 
the popular notion of a farm as a unit 
for producing crops and/or livestock 
(including poultry). Is the unit 
basically managerial or operational? 
In other words, is an individual farm 
defined as a unit coming under a 
single management, or one. that is 
operated from a single headquarters? 

Similar but more important is the 
consideration of sovereignty. The 
idea of a farm implies managerial 
control, that is to say, autonomy in 
deploying resources and accepting 
associated risk and retum. Some- 
times this aspect of definition is put 
in terms of linkage of a farm with 
its two adjoining sectors, the sup-- 


l. Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary (Springfield, Mass.: G. and C. Mer- 
riam Company, 1970), p. 302. 

2. James G. Horsfall, “Agricultural Strategy 
in the Tragedy of the Commons,” Agricultural 
Science Review, vol. 10, no. 1 (First Quarter 
1972), p. 19. 
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pliers of inputs and marketers of 
products. If the linkage is via buying 
and selling; the farm is said to be 
autonomous, to enjoy sovereignty. 
If, instead, contractual integration 
prevails, .sovereignty - is compro- 
mised or even lost. 

A sharply different orientation is 
how the concept of a farm involves 
the unique resource of farming, the 
land. How is land to be held, how 
farmed, and under whát'terms? In 
this sense, a farm is viewed in 


terms of the relation of man to land, 


or of land to man. 

But that does not close the issue. 
What kinds of enterprises belong-on 
a farm or in farming? To the extent 
institutions of the land define farm- 
ing, are livestock and poultry in- 
cluded? The word “agriculture” 
literally means land culture. We can 
equivocate on whether it includes 
grazing of animals on native pasture, 
butit almost surely excludes feeding 
harvested crops to animals in con- 
finement. Yet the traditional Ameri- 
can farm has included ‘the raising 
and feeding of livestock and poultry. 

Now, though, livestock and poultry 
operations are increasingly being 
detached from the source of feed. 


Some, such as tiering hens in cages, 


are located on:plots of land no larger | 


than a site for manufacturing— 
which, in fact, the system resembles.. 
Perhaps such operations no longer 
qualify as a part of farming: 

It is not necessary to arrive at 
definitional purity. It may be suffi- 
cient to recognize the uncertainties 
of definition. 


ALTERNATE KINDS OF FARMING | 


We next consider the alternate 
organizational ‘forms. of farming. 
These are useful for inventorying 


the present but even more so for: 
projecting the future. This approach 


t 


was followed by Extension econo-. 
mists of north central states who 
addressed the subject.’ Their se- 
lected ‘categories of farms may be 
expanded to the following: 


1. Less than family size 

2. Family size, open market 
a. Primarily owner operated 
b. Primarily tenant operated ` 


market 

. Cooperative 

. Contractually integrated . 
. Large corporate 


Ow w 


The smallest farms we usually 


part-time or retirement farms. These ` 


are the first category. They ` are 
numerous. 

Family-size farms that are pre- 
dominantly operated by théir owner, 
and that buy and sell in the market, 
are the epitome of the traditional 


U.S. family farm. These form cate- .`' 


gory 2a. A number of. farms are 


similar but are owned by a retired - 


farmer or his widow or a nearby 


nonfarm investor. These are cate- . 


gory 2b: 

A third category is of farms larger 
than family size but owned and 
operated within farming, not by non- 
farm people or firms. The dividing 
line between family- and larger- 
than-family-size is indistinct. One 
rule of thumb is that a farm of more 
than one and a half family workers 
dnd an equal number of hired 
workers no longer classifies as 


“family.” Sometimes two family and ` 


two non-family -workers are the 
breaking point. 


Although family farmers implicitly . 


Larger than family size, open 


we 


assume that the principal ‘threat `’ 


. 3. Who Will Control U.S. Agriculture A l 
Series of Six Leaflets, North Central Regional i 


Extension Publications 32-1 to 6, University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, Cooperative 


Extension aoe Special Publication 28, 


March 1973 
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to them arises externally, Thomas 
Stout has long pointed out that 
farming already has a large contin- 
gent of super-size units within it. 
In 1967 he observed that “we have 
more Severe concentration ratios in 
agriculture” than in many manu- 
facturing industries.’ 

Cooperative farming (category 4) 
requires that individual farms, 
though still modest proprietorships, 
be bound together by full-contract 
commitments for cooperative pro- 
curement of inputs and marketing 
of products. Farmers would have a 
voice in policy-making by their 
cooperatives, and they would be 
autonomous over their individual 
farming operations. Few farms of 
this kind now exist, but they are a 
reasonable possibility for the future. 

Contractual integration (category 
5) is identified by production con- 
tracts between the farm and the 


supplier of inputs, marketer of prod- . 


ucts, or both. The farmer has rela- 
tively little managerial discretion. 
Integrated production of broilers 
may be the clearest example. 

Corporate farming (category 6) 
refers to total control by industrial 
type corporations. The corporation 
owns and operates the farm. Workers 
are wage employees. 

The six kinds of farming allow fur- 
ther variations. Distinctions among 
them are not clear-cut. For ex- 
ample, a trend of the 1960s and 
1970s has been toward part-owner 
farming, in which the operator owns 
a base or “home” farm and rents 
one or several tracts that he farms. 


This kind of farm blurs subcategories 
2a and 2b. 


4. Thomas T. Stout, “Effect of Changes in 
Market Structure on Ownership Patterns of 
Wealth and on the Distribution of Incomes, 
Rights and Privileges,” Implications of 
Changes on Farm Management and Market- 
ing Research (Iowa State University: CAED 
Report 29, 1967), p. 362. 
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FORCES OF CHANGE, 1776 


Forces bearing on the American 
farm today have old antecedents. 
They begin with the early history 
of our nation. Then as now, a power- 
ful driving force was farmers’ striving 
for recognition, status, opportunity. 
That plea was recognized in the 
colonial period. It has never been 
silenced since. 

Colonizers of America sought to 
break loose from the restrictive land- 
holding and land tenure rules of 
medieval Europe. Those cleaxgly per- 
tained to both man and land. Accord- 
ing to George Geiger, a distinction 
can be drawn between the earlier 
feudalism and the later manorial 
system. In the former, land was held 
in a succession of service relation- 
ships to higher authorities (nobles 
and, at the sumniit, the sovereign). 
In the latter, the manor was more 
nearly independent. It was also 
nearly self-sufficient, and master- 
servant relationships within it were 
proprietary rather than fealty.’ 

Don Paarlberg points out that it 
was our national wish to build a 


“free and open system of tenure” 


into our agriculture. Steps were 
taken to “prevent the development 
of a hereditary land-owning class.” 
This was done, for example, by laws 
prohibiting primogeniture—the “be- 
queathing of the farm, intact, to the 
eldest male heir”; and entailment— 
“specifying . . . that a piece of 
property must stay in the family 
through subsequent generations.” ® 
It would be heroic to say that in 
the yeasty setting of the time the 
aspirations of our forefathers them- 


5. George Raymond Geiger, The Theory of 
the Land Question (New York: Macmillan and 
Company, 1936), pp. 156-59. 

6. Don Paarlberg, “Providing Capital for 
Tomorrow's Farms,” remarks at Presidents’ 
Sn Conference (Springfield, Mass.: U.S., 

ent of Agriculture 3661-74, Decem- 


bang? 974), p. 2. 
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selves were the controlling force: 
More accurate is that accessibility 
to new, virgin, limitless, undefended 
land made it easy to act. In the words 
of Louis Hartz, “Where land was 
abundant and the voyage to the New 
‘World itself a claim to independence, 

the spirit which repudiated peas- 
` antry and tenantry flourished with 
remarkable ease.””” 

Our land laws have provided for 
ownership in fee simple. Through a 
combination of law and circum- 
stance, the majority of farms in the 
United Stetes came to be of the kind 
usually called the family farm. Only 
the plantazions of the south and the 
Spanish haciendas of the southwest 
were notable departures from that 
basic type 


g 


FORCES OF CHANGE, 1976 


Two centuries after the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
U.S. farming is still subject to forces 
that impel change. Those forces, 
also invite if not impel public deci- 
sion as to which directions of change 
are to be accommodated and which 
restrained. 

Early aspirations for status and for 
managerial independence have not 
been mitigated. Those hopes and 
strivings are now expressed in 
the language of “Who Will Con- 
trol... P’ U.S. farming. They 

convert to a choice ‘among the six 
kinds of farming listed above. What 
is different today is not the goals for 
farming hed by farmers or even by 
nonfarm, people; it is rather the 
broad and diverse mix of forces that 
- are being brought to bear on the 
structure of farming. 

Some of those forces arise inter: 
nally. They are ‘usually classed 
within the broad term “technology.” 

7. Louis Hartz, The -Liberal Tradition in 


America (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
- World, 1955), pp. 17-18. 


universal peasant farm. . . 
Threats to 


A more exact explanation is that the 
techniques of farming, the skills 
required of the farmer, and the kind 
and source of resources employed 
have all gone through transformation, 

This is not to say that farming is 
more difficult now, nor that such 


changes as the increase in size of a 


typical farm are particularly signif 
icant. Farming now requires that the 


farmer possess more scientific’ 


knowledge than his predecessors 


did. It is a substitution of how to . 


lubricate a tractor for how to fit a 


collar on a.horse; or of application 


rates and rules for chemical pesti- 
cides versus knowing what wood 
ashes repel potato bugs. 

The increase in size of a midwest 
farm from a pre-tractor 80 acres to a 
highly mechanized 320 acres means 
only that big machines till a larger 
area.® 

Other inferences are more im- 
portant. Obviously, the kind of 
knowledge needed today is more 
formally acquired. Hence there is 
a greater role for formal education, 
both in-school and continuing. The 
complexity of modern techniques 


- has led to a significant change to . 


more specialization of enterprise 
on farms: and among farmers. This 
increases a farmer’s risk as con- 
trasted with the evening-out of 
diversification. It in turn can lead 
to interest in cooperative or govern- 
mental measures to reduce risk. . 


8. A corroboration comes from Philip M. 
Raup: “It has been a truism that until this 
generation the revolution in agriculture had 
not made any basic change in the functional 
characteristics of farms; only the size was 
different. With exceptions in the cotton 
South, the ranching West, and California, 
the big farm of the 1930s or even the 1950s 
was in most cases a large-scale v version of the 
Urban 

Rural Lands: 
Beginnings,” Journal of American Institute 
of Planners, vol. 4l, no. 6 (November 1975), 
p. 372. 


Background and 
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Specialization helps to account for 
the gradual detachment of livestock 
and poultry enterprises from crop 
farming. A major consequence of 
specialization is political. Even 
though farming has never been 
politically unified—it has always 
had its internecine wars—the trend 
toward specialization of enterprise 
exacerbates conflicts. It has en- 
hanced the political role of com- 
modity organizations, which threaten 


to overshadow general farm organi- ` 


zations politically. And insofar as 
general organizations are incapable 


of reconciling diverse interests, the ' 


conflicting demands of individual 
commodity groups go’forward to the 
, Congress and Executive branch for 
resolution. Thus does internal struc- 
ture affect political process. 

Still another consequence of tech- 
nical change comes from the shift 
to more resources of nonfarm origin. 
' Farmers now obtain many of their 
resources from off the farm. Accord- 
ing to some estimates, the , fuel, 
machinery, chemicals, fertilizers, 
` veterinary services, and other inputs 
obtained from outside farming 


amount to almost two-thirds’ of 


‘all resources used. Land and the 
farmer’s labor are now scarcely more 
than one-third. 

As a result, farming is now highly 
subject to the terms of relationship 
with the source of nonfarm inputs. 
The connection with input suppliers 
is one of the criteria governing the 
kind of farming that is to prevail. 

To be sure, this trend toward more 
use of nonfarm inputs and sensitivity 
to the terms ‘of getting them is only 
the opposite face of the commerciali- 
zation coin.: Several generations 
have passed since farming became 
commercial on the selling side. It is 
now commercial on the procurement 
side also. 


A final development may be am- 


£ 
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biguously classed as internal. Due 
in part to new means of transporta- 
tion and communication, the farm 
and farmer have lost not only their 
isolation but-most of their cultural 
identity. Farmers and their families 
are now Virtually indistinguishable 
from city and town residents.. They 
have melded with them in cultural, 
recreational, educational, and re- 
ligious activities. They even coa- 
lesce somewhat politically. 


EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 
ON FARMING 


_ Although it is tempting to say that 
farming is affected mainly by what 
happens within it, the opposite is 
more nearly the truth. Perhaps more 
than ever before in our history, 
farming is affected by events arising 
from outside its borders—outside 
the borders of farming, but even, 
it may be added, outside the borders 
of the nation. 

Now that agriculture draws on the 
nonfarm economy for so many of its 
resource inputs, as well as for its 
markets, it is subject to develop- 
ments in that economy. Most visible 
there is the ever greater concentra- 


` tion of size and power among firms. 


The farming sector is notable for. 
its uniquely small-scale organization 
that contrasts so sharply with the 
large firms in most farm-related 
industries. 

Those industries have not been 
static but have been moving toward 
conglomeration, which centralizes 
economic power even more, and 
toward vertical integration. Insofar 


_as firms integrate vertically into farm 


production, they convert farming to 
the fifth or sixth types named above 
(contractual or ownership integra- 
tion). 

_ But that is not the end of it. Pri- 
marily in order to resist the market 
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. TABLE 1 
. NUMBER OF FARMS BY CENSUS CLASSIFICATION, 1969 


: 
Ecowomic Crass 


1—$40,000+ sales 
2—-$20,000-—39,999 sales 
3—$10,000-—19,999 sales 
4—~%5,000-9,999 sales 
5-—- $2,500~—4,999 sales 
Less than $2,500 sales 
Part-time. . 
Part-netirement 
Abnoz-mal 


Total 


NUMBER OF FARMS 





NuMBER PERCENT 

(THOUSANDS) OF TOTAL 
211 Ti 
357 12.0 
505 16.2 
389 13.1 
286 9.6 
1,293 41.2 
2,971 100.0 


Source: 1969 Census of Agriculture, U.S., Department of Commerce. . 


t 


power or vertical encroachment of 
industrial .firms, farmers. have in- 
stigated colective defensive action. 
These may take the form of govern- 
mental programs to influence pro- 

. duction, price, and income; or group 
action by farmers through marketing 
orders, large cooperatives, or col- 
lective bargaining. 

Modera farming has become vul- 
nerable to increasing scarcity and 
the rising -price of its industrial 
input materials, particularly petro- 
leum and zhemical fertilizer. For 
many years they were highly avail- 

-able and tkeir price trends lagged 
behind most industrial prices. Not 
so in the 1970s. At times some ma- 
terials have been physically scarce. 
They have continuously been more 
expensive than before. 

Higher priced inputs act to re- 
strain gross productivity of farming. 
They also have a feedback effect. It 
is ‘to accentuate the scarcity, and 


therefore the price, of land. Cheap ` 


fertilizer substituted for land and 
made .it more plentiful. Its higher 


cost now makes land relatively’ 


scarcer. 


Land has become more dear for ` 


a 


another reason, namely, increased 


competition arising from actual or _ 


potential nonfarm use. A’ growing 
population draws more land into a 
myriad of uses ranging from home 
and industrial sites to highways to 
recreational areas. Although the 
three-fourths million acres lost each 
year probably include no more than 
one-third million acres of good farm- 
land,-the attrition over time helps 


sustain an uptrend in land prices. 


Land price inflation yields’ a 
bonanza return to present owners, 
moves it out of the reach of younger 
farmers or any would-be farmers of 
modest means, and attracts specula- 


tive. buyers and particularly those. 


aided by a tax shelter. And. insofar 
as land is assessed for taxes at 
higher than its farming value; it is 
driven out of ownership by operating 


farmers and perhaps entirely out of - 


farming. 


Farming has always been sensi- 


tive to fluctuations in demand for its 


products. When most of the market . 


was domestic, attention focused on 


it. In the 1970s, domestic demand : 


has been stabilized by unemploy- 
ment benefits, social security pay- 


a 
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FIGURE I 7 5 


CONCENTRATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN 1969 (PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
MARKET VALUE OF PRODUCTION FROM FARMS WITH $100,000 
or MORE IN Gross SALES) 5 


(Percent of Total Value of Production from Farms 
with $100,000 or More in Gross Sales) 


Alaska~24 
Howail~ 89 


Source: U.S. Census of Agriculture, 1969. 


ments, and supplemental food pro- 
grams. In 1976 the. food stamp 
program alone added about . $6 
billion a year to retail demand for 
food. Export demand was, instead, 
the big variable. It became subject 
to economic and political events 
worldwide. 

Of all the influences felt upon 
farming in the 1970s, the -most 
newly prominent one was that of 
environmental concerns. These had 
. the impact of restraining some 
yield-increasing .techniques_ in 
farming (for example, application of 
some chemicals) and of imposing 
unwelcome regulations on farming 
practices. The regulations were not 
merely annoying; their form and 
application could affect the relative 
viability of various kinds of farming. 


‘Last-of external influences to be , 


named here is financial. Terms of 


access to capital now exert a power- ` 





\ 


ful influence over the parormence 
of farming and especially the kind 
of farming that is to prevail. Those 
terms are no longer expressed solely 
as loan versus equity capital. New is 
the role of income tax laws in affect- 
ing both the total supply of capital 
to farming and the competitive ad- 
vantage of one kind of farming.over 
another. In general, tax regulations 
have worked to the competitive dis- . 
advantage ‘of the traditional family 
farm. A self-financed family farmer 
cannot compete with a “tax-loss” 
nonfarm investor who,can absorb an 
operating loss in farming as a write- 
off from tax obligations in his other . 
undertakings: 


EMERGING STRUCTURE 
OF FARMING 
. The Bureau of the Census has 
classified farms according to value 
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of sales; with separate categories for 
part-time and part-tetirement farms. 


Data for 1969 show a high number . 
of small farms including part-time . 


and part-retirement farms (see ta- 
ble 1)... 

Class 1 farms in 1969 were only 
7 percent of all farms, but they had 
51 percent of all sales. 

Concentration in the largest fitis 
varies by type of farm and by area. 
The percent of all sales in 1969 
originating in Class 1 farms varied 
as follows by type of farm. (Data 


exclude’ sales from part-time and 
part-retirement farms, which -are 
usually almost negligible.)® 
Vegetable 85.0 Cotton 54.4 
Poultry 84.6 General 45.7 
Mise. fleld crop 74.6 Dairy 41.1 
Livestockranch 72.8 Cash grain 35.4 
Fruitand nut 68.8 Tobacco 18.6 
Livestock ~ 61.2 : 


Concentration differs widely by . 


states. The map in figure 1 is con- 
fined to value of production on 
farms selling more than $100,000 of 


product per year. In five states— - 


Nevada, California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Florida—more than 
half of all production is on farms of 
that large size. 

The Economic Research Service 
publishes annual estimates of farm 
sales and income according to vol- 
ume of sales per faim. Data in 
table 2 apply to 1974. These data 
also show the high concentration in 

_a rélatively small number of large 
farms. that Thomas Stout reported a 
decade ago. The 115,000 largest 
farms (sales volume of $100,000 or. 
' more) in 1974 were only 4 percent 
of all farms but made 47 percent of 
all sales and earned -34 percent of 


9. U.S.,-Department of Commerce, Census 
of Agriculture, 1969 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office). 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENT OF FARM OUTPUT PRODUCED 
UNDER PRODUCTION:CONTRACTS, 1970 


‘Feed grains are 0.1 
Food grains 2.0 ` 
Vegetables for fresh iket 21.0 
Vegetables for processing * 85.0 
Potatoes 45.0 
Citrus fruits 55.0 
Other fruits and nuts 20.0 
Sugarbeets ` 3 98.0 
Sugarcane 40.0 
Cotton 11.0 
Tobacco , 2.0 
Oil bearing crops 1.0 
Seed crops 80.0 
Fed cattle v 18.0 

. Sheep and lambs l 7.0 
Hogs E 
Eggs 20.0 
Broilers 90.0 
Turkeys 42.0 


SOURCE: Ronald L. Mighell and William 


- S, Hoofnagle, Contract Production and 


Vertical Integration in Farming, 1960. and 
1970, U.S., Department of Agriculture, 
Economic Research Service, ERS-479, 1972. 


l 


all net income from farming. Those 
selling $40,000 or more accounted 
for 71 percent of all sales and 60 
percent of net income. ’ 

The 1.2 million smallest farms 
contributed only 2.9 percent of sales 
and 5.7 percent of net income 
earned in farming. Many of the 
smallest farms are part time and part 
retirement. A high proportion have 
sizable’ income from other sources. 
In 1974 the 707,000 farms with 
least net income from farming had 
off-farm income averaging more 
than $16,000. 

Off-farm ipcome received by the 
smallest farms increased rapidly in 
the 1960s and early 1970s. In 1960, 
farms receiving less than $2,500 net 
income from farming had an average 
off-farm income of only $2,732. By « 
1970 the off-farm income was up to 
$7,433. It more than doubled in the 
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next four years.’ It should be 
recognized, -however, that individual 


farms moved into and out of the. 


lowest income category according 
to changés in farm product prices. 

Scattered data relate to how much 

farm production takes place in con- 

` tractual integration and by large 

‘industrial-type - corporations. 

` mates for 1970 regarding contractual 


integration are shown in table 3. The . 


proportions are highest for broilers, 
sugar beets, vegetables for process- 
ing, and seed crops. 

The extent of direct farming by: 


large corporations is more difficult ° 


to measure. The Economic Research 
Service estimated that in 1970 about 
4.8 percent of all crops and likewise 
4.8 percent of all livestock were pro- 
duced under vertical integration, a 

term referring to direct operations 


by input-supplying or marketing” : 


firms." 

A selected and i impressive statistic, 
reported by Donn Reimund, is that 
“large moultiestablishment firms with 
. farming operations” accounted’ for 
“7 percent of the total value of U.S. 
farm production as reported in the 
1969 Census of Agriculture.” But 
“as these “large multiestablishments” 
by no means comprise all the large 
corporate entities engaged in farm- 
. ing, we must conclude that big-scale 
corporate farming has reached sub- 
stantial proportion. Certainly more 
than 10 percent of all farm output 


must be credited to big corporations. ~ 
DE 


10. Farm Income Statistics, U.S., Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Economic Research 
Se aa Statistical Bulletin No. 547, July 
l 

. 1i. Ronald L. Mighell ti William S. 
Hoofnagle, Contract Production and Vertical 
Integration in Farming, 1960 and 1970, U.S., 
Department of Agriculture, Economic Re- 
search Service, ERS-479, 1972. 

12. Donr A. Reimund, Farming and Agri- 
business Activities of Large Multiunit Firms, 
-U.S., Department of Agriculture, Economic 
Research Service, ERS 591, 1975, p. v. 


Esti- . 


A summary judgment is that the 


American farm is devolving into a: -” 


number of kinds of units. The tra- 


ditional family farm (type 2a in the . 
listing above) has not dominated as - 
much in the past as generally be- ° 
lieved, and itis being compromised 
and displaced persistently. Para- - 


doxitally, the farming likely .to show 
the most staying power may be the 


part-time or retirement farm that - 


does not depend solely on farm in- 
come for its viability. 

Also: encroaching on the owner- 
operated ' family farm are nonfarm 
landlord ownership (category 2b), 
the larger: than family farm (category 
3), the ċontractually-integrated farm 
(category: 5), and the industrial type 
corporate farm (category 6). The 
relative: growth rate for each is diffi- 
cult to’ predict. 

This review must conclude with a 
note in the. realm of policy. What 


‘happens to the American farm will 


depend in large measure on what is 
done to influence it. Policies in the 
past have been ambivalent. Many 
policies ranging from cooperative 
credit. to publicly supported re- 
search and education definitely have 


favored.the traditional owner-oper- . 
ated family farm. Some others have. 


worked in the opposite direction. 
It is generally believed that price 
and income programs have, on 
balance, favored larger units. This 
was most clearly true prior to the 
imposition of a dollar limit on size 
of payment going to a single farmer. 
Working most in favor of larger, non- 


family, farms have been the various 
“income tax rules. i 


To date, only the most marginal 


kinds of public action have been, 


taken to redirect trends in the Amer- 


.ican farm. It remains to be seen . 
whether the U.S. public, farmers and 
nonfarmers alike, will choose to . - 


exercise direction-giving control in 
the future. : 


-ry 
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The Price of Farm Products in the F uture : 
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ve By- WILLARD W: COCHRANE 


ABSTRACT: The central foous of this article is on the be- 
havior of U.S. grain prices in the context of prospective world 
developments over the next several decades. We first look at - 
the process of farm price determination. We next look at the 

_ dramatic movements in farm prices, particularly grain prices, 
in the period 1970-75. Given this background, we explore in l 
some depth what is likely to be the trend in world grain prices 

- over the next 25 years and the bases of that trend development. 
The conclusion is reached that world grain prices are likely to 
trend upward over the period 1975-2000. It is argued, how- 
ever, that grain prices are not likely to move along a smooth 
trend; to the contrary,’ grain prices are likely to. fluctuate 
widely, sharply, and unpredictably around ‘trend. Finally, 
the- policy implications of future grain price, behavior are 
explored and some tentative policy suggestions presented. 


Willard W. Cochrane is eee of Arr ital Economics and ee of 
Public Affairs at the University of Minnesota. He received a B.S. degree from the 
University of California at, Berkeley in 1937, an M.S. degree from Montana State 
College in 1938, and a Ph.D. degree ‘from Harvard University in 1945. He is the 
atithor of numerous books and articles, the most recent being American Farm 
Policy, 1948~1973 (with Mary- E. Ryan), University of Minnesota Press, August 
1976. He is past President of the American Agricultural Economic Assoctation and 
a Fellow of that association: He served as Director of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1961-64, and as Dean of International Prograns, 
University of Minnesota, 1965-70. 
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HIS paper focuses on farm 


product prices in the United 
States. But because the agricultural 
sector of the United States is inex- 
tricably linked to the world market, 
the discussion of future U.S. prices 
will be in the context-of expected 
world developments (about 50 per- 
cent of the grain moving in world 
trade comes from the United States, 
and about 35 percent of the grain 
produced in the United States is 
exported). Further, to.an important 
degree this discussion will be con- 
cerned with grain prices. Grains are 
the basic food and feeding stuff at 
home and abroad and the leading 
farm commodity moving in interna- 
tional trade. Through the ubiquitous 


process of substitution, all farm ` 


prices are tied to and move with 
(after a period of adjustment) grain 
prices. Thus, the central focus of this 


article is on U.S. grain prices in the. 


context of world developments over 
the next several decades. 

How FARM PRICES 

ARE DETERMINED 


Farm prices in the United States 
are typically determined in markets 
with many buyers and many sellers; 
this is particularly the case in the 
grains. Prices are determined by the 
interaction of those impersonal 
forces: supply and demand. The 
determination of farm prices, par- 
ticularly in the mid-1970s, probably 


‘comes closer to satisfying the con- ` 


, ditions of the elementary textbook 
case of market price, determination 
than is the case in any other sector 
of the economy. But having made 
this generalization, we must imme- 


‘diately make some qualifications - 


` and additions to the above state- 
ment.’ 


1. For s good discussion of farm price 
behavior in differently structured markets, 


For many years, the federal govern- - 


ment has exerted an important in- 
fluence on farm prices. It has exerted 
this influence in several ways. First, 


it supported the prices of major com- - 


modities “(such as wheat, com, and 


cotton) at prices above or approach- . 


ing short-run equilibrium levels. 


This it did by standing ready to take. 


over the commodities of farmers par- 
ticipating in related programs when- 
ever the market price of the com- 


modity involved fell below the price ` 


support level. Second, the govern- 
ment affected the supply of major 
commodities coming into the market 


by numerous and varied production ` 


control programs. Third, the govern- 
ment affected the demand for a large 
number of commodities by acquiring 


those commodities in the market 


and disposing of them outside 
commercial channels (for example, 
through the operation of Public Law 
480). By these various devices, the 
federal government caused the 
prices of farm commodities to be 
higher, at least in the short run, 


than they otherwise would: have 


been. Government played an active 


role in the determination of farm. 


prices from the end, of World WarII 
to 1972. 

The markets for all farm com- 
modities do not satisfy the condition 
of many buyers and many sellers. In 
the case of certain fruit and vegeta- 
ble crops for processing and certain 


livestock products —dairy and poul- 


try products—the markets haye 
become. increasingly monopolistic 
in the twentieth century. In the 
processing markets, strong monop- 
sonists have emerged. In the dairy 
markets, a form of bilateral monopoly 


see William G. Tomek and Kenneth L. Robin- 
son, Agricultural Product Prices (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1972), chs. 5, 8, 9, 
and 10. : 
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has emerged. And in the case of 
poultry meat, open markets at the 
farm level have all but disappeared 
through integration. Thus, various 
types of monopolistic structures 
have come to dominate price forma- 
tion in the markets for fruits, vege- 
_ tables, dairy products, and poultry. 
In the case of the grains, the U.S. 
. market is one segment, albeit a large 
segment, of an international market. 
The price of corn or wheat in Chi- 
cago reflects growing conditions and 
demand changes in the Soviet Union 
almost as readily as it does such 
conditions in the United States, The 
supply of and demand for corn; 
which interact in the Chicago market 
to determine the price of corn, reflect 
worldwide ‘supply. and demand con- 
ditions. Thus, the spatial boundaries 
of the market for U.S. grain are 
worldwide. 
Because of the growth pensá ofa 
crop season or longer required in 
_ agricultural production, the supply 
response to price ‘for agricul 
commodities is delayed by a period 
of a crop season or longer. This 
delayed response gives rise to a 
price-supply-price sequence which 
vhas become known as the “Cobweb 
Theorem.”? Price in one period in- 
duces a production response in a 
second period, which gives rise to a 
new price in the second period; the 


price determined in the second- 


period once again induces a produc- 
tion response in the third period. 
this cobweb interaction goes on and 


on through time. Price movements, 


through time will be sharp, extreme, 
and explosive where the elasticity 
of demand is low absolutely and low 


2. See, Mordecai Ezekiel, “The Cobweb 
Theorem,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
February 1938, pp. 235-80; and Willard 


W. Cochrane, Farm Prices: Myth and Reality - 


(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
958), ch: 3. 
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relative to the elasticity of supply. 
And price movements through time 
will be moderate and tend to dampen 
down where the elasticity of demand 
is large absolutely and largė relative 
to the elasticity of supply. 

Further, because the principal 
product of agriculture, food, is re- 
quired by consumers for physio- 
logical reasons in reasonably fixed 
amounts day after day, the demand 
for food in the aggregate is highly 
inelastic, and the demand for staple 
food products is strongly inelastic. 
This means that for any small change 
in the supply of food in the aggre- 
gate, or any of the staple food prod- 


‘ucts, the prices of those products 


must move in the opposite direction , 
by a large amount. This tends to give 
a “feast or famine” aspect to the 
food-agricultural sector. A little food 
surplus causes farm product prices 
to fall drastically; a little shortage 
causes farm prices to shoot skyward. 
_ Although the basic forces of sup- 
ply and demand, in markets with 
many buyers and many sellers, 
dominate the process of price forma- 
tion in most agricultural commodi- 
ties, each of these markets has 
characteristics which are peculiar to 
it. Some markets have been or are 


‘greatly influenced by government 
‘programs, some are becoming in- 


creasingly monopolistic in structure, 
and all, because of the natural growth 
process in agricultural production 


and the regular demands of the 


human stomach, tend to react halt- 


ingly through time and often in an 


extreme fashion. We must under- 
stand the unique aspects of farm 


‘commodity markets’ to understand 


the varied and often extreme be- 
havior of farm product prices. 


_ TSE HEcrTic 1970s 
The international ‘grain, market 
began to tighten and grain prices 


4 
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began to rise during the period 
1970-72. Any number of specific 


reasons may be given for this market- 


tightening: major production control 
_ programs in Canada and the U.S.A.; 

a leveling off of the “Green Revolu- 
’ tion” in South and Southeast Asia; 
important increases in grain exports 
from North America to other parts 
of the developed. world. But the 
basic cause was to be’ found in the 
divergent trends in world grain pro- 
duction and consumption. The 
growth in world grain consumption 
exceeded the growth in world grain 
production by about 1 million tons 
each year from 1961 to 1976, with 
the result that annual world grain 
consumption in the period 1970-72 
exceeded world grain production, on 
a trend basis, by about 10 million 
tons per year. This excess in the 
world consumption of grains over 
world production, on a trend basis, 
was large enough to have a signif- 
icant impact on world grain stocks. 


Total world stocks of wheat and . 


coarse grains declined from 187 
‘million tons in 1969-70 to'148 mil- 
lion tons at the beginning -of the 
1972-3 ¢rop year; and, as a share of 
the total consumption of wheat and 
coarse grains, those stocks had de- 
‘clined from 22 percent in 1969-70 
to 16 percent at the beginning of 
1972-73. In sum, the period 1970- 


72 set the stage for the dramatic. 


developments in 1972-73. 
` The world production of grain de-. 
clined about 2 percent from trend 
, during the crop year 1972-73 and 
declined between 2 and 3 percent 
from.the level of production realized 
in 1971-72. The. crop in the Soviet 
Union was particularly poor’ in 
1972-73, declining from 181 million 
3. This phenomenon is fully described and 
discussed in the World Agricultural Situa- 


tion, Economic Research Service, USDA, 
- Deéember 1975, WAS-9, Pp- 33—43. 


tons in 1971-72 to 168 million tons 
in 1972-73. As a result of this poor 
crop, the Soviet Union entered the 


- world market and purchased huge 
quantities of wheat, corn, and other . 


grains. Its total imports | of grain 


reached 24 million tons in calendar |. - 


year 1973, as compared with some .. 


2 million tons in 1970. The generally 


poor crop around the world -and’ 


Soviet purchases, in the context of 


the generally tightening interna- ' 
tional market described above, set. 


off a wave of buying and speculation 
around the world which, drove grain 
prices to record highs. 

The average price of com re- 


‘ceived by farmers. in the United . 
States increased from $1.19 per — 


bushel in October 1972 to $2.68 per 
bushel in August 1973. Since August 


1973, corn prices received by farmers - 


have fluctuated widely, reaching a 
high of $3.37 per bushel in August 
1974 and falling back to $2.37 per 
bushel in December 1975. The. 
movement in wheat prices . was 
sharper and eyen more dramatic. 
The average price of wheat received 
by farmers in the United States in- 
creased from $1.32 per bushel in 
July 1972 to $4.62 in September 
1973. Since September 1973, wheat 
prices too have fluctuated widely, 


reaching a high of $5.52 per bushel ~ . 


in February 1974 and falling back to 
$3.41 per bushel in December 1975. 

World grain crops were well 
below trend in 1974—75 and 1975- 
76, causing the world grain situation 


to remain extremely tight during . 


those years. As a result, the high 


level of grain prices realized in 1973 ` 


was maintained through the. crop 
yéar 1975-76. Information regard- 
ing crop growing conditions around 
the world, the imposition of informal 
export ‘controls by the.U.S. govern- 
ment, changes in livestock feeding 
rates, and other supply-demand fac- 


N 
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tors caused grain prices in the 
United States to fluctuate rather 
widely over the period 1972-76, as 
we have observed. But in a trend 
sense, grain prices in the United 
States and for the world moved 


sideward between July 1973 and” 


July 1976. 

The very high grain prices realized 
during the period 1973-76 were 
pleasantly . received by grain pro- 
ducers, But they worked great hard- 
ship on certain groups. Livestock 
producers in the United States 


caught between. skyrocketing feed - 


grain prices and. consumer resist- 


and many livestock producers were 
‘forced ‘out .of business. Less: de- 
veloped countries on a grain import 
basis also experienced serious diffi- 
culties during this period. At ‘times 


they could not obtain grains at.any ` 


price; all free supplies were tied up 
by contracts. And when they could 
obtain supplies, the high prices: 
-which they were forced to pay for 
those supplies caused them serious 
balance-of-payment difficulties. For 
purchasers of grain, the period 
1973-76 was a trying time, indeed.. 

The. question posed by supply- 


demand developments in the grains . 


for the early 1970s is the following. 
Do the three poor crop years out of 
four in the period 1972-76 represent 
some sort of weather aberration? 
And with the return to a favorable 
cycle of weather, will adequate sup- 
plies of grains become available 
to world consumers at reasonable 
prices? Or does the somewhat longer 
period- 1970-76, with its ups:and 
downs in production, and with world 
grain consumption clearly outdis- 
tancing world grain’ production, 
- represent the true long-run demand 
and supply balance for grains? If 
‘the latter is the correct. picture, 
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we may expect the long-run trend 


_in- the real price of grains to rise 


in world markets. 


LONG-RUN FUTURE oh ; 7 


IN PRICES 


If. food and agricultural policies 
and investment policies in agricul- 
ture in countries around the world 
in the period 1975-2000 are not 
greatly different from those of the 
early 1970s, then, in the judgment 
of this writer, the trend in the real 
price of grains will be upward over. 
the long period, 1975-2000. How 


ance to high meat“prices experi-. sharply prices will trend upward it is 


' enced great financial difficulties, 


difficult to say. The slope of the 
upward trend will depend upon 


‘several unknowns and imponder- 


ables. An increase in the real price 
of grain is defined to mean that the 
share of the average consumer’s 


income .spent.on grain or grain ` 


products will increase. 
The argument that the real price 


of grain will rise over the long 
period 1975~2000 rests on several - 


strands of thought or sets of factors. 
Three sets of factors are considered 
here: supply factors, demand factors, 
and. conjectural factors. 


Supply factors: Total cultivated’: 


land in the world is a small per- 
centage of the total land mass— 
some 11 percent. But this does not 
mean that the arable land in the 
world can easily or readily be ex- 


‘panded. It is estimated that thé 


total potentially arable land in the 
world amounts to about 24 percent 
of the total land mass. But much, if 


4, International Food Policy Research In- 
stitute, Meettrig Food Needs in the Develop- 


ing World: The Location and Magnitude of- 


the Task in the'Next Decade, Research Report 
No. 1, International Food Policy Research 
Institute, Washington; D.C., February 1976. 


5. The World Food Problem, a Report of . 


the President’s Science Advisory Committee, 
vol. 2, White House, May 1967, pp. 429-36. 
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not most, of this land can be made 
arable only at considerable cost— 
costs required for draining, clearing, 
leveling, or terracing to transform 
nonarable land into arable land. 
Further, the land so transformed is 
very likely to be less productive 
than land already in cultivation. If 
this were not the case, investments 


would already have been made in. 


the land to convert it to an arable 
status. This means that. the supply 
function for arable land has slope, 
and for most of the developed world 
and the less developed regions of 
Asia, itis highly inelastic. It may be 
that the supply of arable land in 
Africa and South America is elastic, 
but even in those areas the supply 
function must be positively inclined. 
What the precise elasticity of supply 
of arable land in the world is may 
be debated, but not the fact that the 


supply function is positively in- ` 


clined. This means, in turn, that at 
the present state of technology 
additional: land will be brought into 
cultivation only at higher product 
prices or, as we have hypothesized 
here, as the real price of grain in 
the world market trends upward. 

` The line of reasoning presented 
above with respect to land holds 
with even greater force with respect 
to water available for irrigation. 
Water has become an exceedingly 
scarce resource around the world. 
This is not to say that water available 
for irrigation cannot be increased in 
supply. It can. But only at consider- 
able cost—costs required to pump 
water from greater depths, to trans- 
port water greater distances, to im- 
pound water in less efficient ponds 
and reservoirs,.and to move water 
through or around natural barriers. 
This means that the supply curve for 
water for irrigation is positively 
inclined. It is further argued here 
that the supply of water for irrigation 
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is inelastic in aoa every region of | 


the world where irrigation water is 
required. 

The public recognition of the 
limited oil reserves in the world 
relative to demand in the early 
1970s,:the skyrocketing prices of 
petroleum products, and the general 
and significant increase in energy 
prices had a direct and adverse effect 
on agricultural production. The 
prices of all nonfarm-produced in- 
puts that are dependent on energy 
in their production (for example, 
machinery, nitrogenous fertilizer) 
rose significantly, as did the prices 
of direct. energy inputs (electricity, 
gasoline). This, of course, increased 
the cost of producing agricultural 
products in the 1970s. In the long 
run, the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts must increase sufficiently ‘to 


cover the higher costs of energy; . 


direct and indirect, to agricultural 
producers. Further, most signs 
point to a long-run increase in the 
cost of enérgy to users, not a de- 
crease. Thus, the growing scarcity 
of that easy-to-use source of energy, 
petroleum, in particular, and’ the 
rising cost of energy, generally, must 
be viewed as additional deterrents 
to the rate of growth in agricultural 
production around the world. 

But it is the interaction of the 
growing scarcities of land, water, 
and energy that operates as an im- 
portant drag to increased produc- 
tion. Energy is required in ever 
larger amounts to increase total agri- 
cultural production where dwind- 


ling supplies of water must be. 


‘pumped and moved to new lands 
that have been leveled and diked to 
produce crops that make heavy use 
of fertilizer. The whole process is 


technically feasible, but it can only > 


take place at higher and higher costs. 
This is the meaning-of the increased 
scarcity of conventional resources 
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which confronts producers of agri- 
cultural products whether in the 
United States, India, or Brazil. 
Demand factors. Short of some. 
‘ demographic miracle or the general 
onset of Malthusian controls, the 
population of the world is expected 
to double by the year 2010. This 
means that total food production in 
the world must approximately double 
by the year 2010. It is sometimes ob- 
served that most of this increase in 
population will occur in the less de- 


veloped world, with the direct or in-. 
direct implication that the surplus- ` 


food-producing developed world will 
not help feed the food-deficit less de- 
„veloped world. This could be the 
way the tightening food situation in 
the world is resolved; the developed 
world holds down the real cost. of 
food to its consumers by restricting 
food aid shipments while the Mal- 
thusian controls of starvation and 
increased death rates among the 
very young and very poor take over 
in the less developed world. But at 
least in its crudest form, this, in the 
view of ‘this writer, will not be 
the course of world developments. 

Strong, but not always effective, 

efforts will be made in-the less 
developed world to keep the rate of 
growth in food production from 
` lagging behind population growth in 
those areas. And sincere, but not 
always wise, efforts will be made in 


the developed world ‘to assist the - 


less developed regions in meeting 
their increased food requirements. 
These efforts will include economic 
assistance, technical assistance, and 
food aid. 

Whether all of these efforts will 
prove successful in meeting the food 
requirements of a world population 
that has doubled in size remains to 
be seen. But the important point to 
be made here is that those efforts 
will exert a strong pull,.or a strong 
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demand, on the scarce productive ` 
. resources described in the previous 
section. This strong pull will operate 
to increase the prices of those inputs. 
It must to induce them to move into 
the agricultural productive: system. 
And té cover the increased costs of 
production resulting from the higher 
input prices, the real price of the 
product: must in the long-run rise. 
This is the way that a doubling of 
the world population will operate to 
create an upward movement in the 
real price of food. 

But this is not the end of the, 
demand story. Developments i in the 
developed world seem likely to 
create a further upward pressure on 
food prices. Rising real incomes in 
Japan, Western Europe, Eastern. 
Europe, the Soviet Union, and in 
certain newly rich areas have re- 
sulted in important increases in the 
per capita consumption of animal 
products—particularly meat. But, 
typically, those areas cannot pro- 
duce all of the raw products out of 
which the enimal products they re- 
‘quire can be produced, namely, feed 
grains and oil meals. Thus, these 
regions have turned increasingly to 
North Amezica for the needed raw 
materials of animal production. 

If the reel incomes of peoples in 
the developed world continue to 
increase with economic develop- 
„ment, we must expect: (1) the per 
capita consumption of aniynal prod- 
ucts in the developed ele 

z involved to increase and (2) the 
imports of grain and ‘oil meals into , 
numerous developed countries from 
North America to continue to in- 
crease. This means that developed 
nations will, in the future, be com- 
peting strongly with the nations of 
the less developed world for surplus 
grains of North America. This action 
will ‘further serve to tighten thé - 
international grain market and drive 
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up the price of grain to all those 
dependent on grain imports. 

In sum, the income effect on con- 

‘sumption behavior will cause the 


per capita consumption of animal‘ 


products to increase in the developed 
nations with the further economic 
growth’ of those nations.® The coun- 
tries involved must typically go into 
the international market and pur- 
chase much of ‘the raw materials 
(such as feed grains, oil meal) out of 
which to produce the increased sup- 
plies of animal products. These coun- 
tries also.possess the foreign ex- 
change to purchase those commodi- 
ties at prevailing market prices 
and under conventional commercial 
terms. Thus, they are in a strong 


position to bid free supplies avail. 


able for export away. from the needy 
léss developed countries that suffer 
from chronic shortages of foreign 
exchange. And this element of 
foreign demand, ‘when added to 
world population growth, must re- 
sult in an, extraordinarily strong 
total world demand for grains in 
the period 1975-2000. This strong 
total demand interacting with a 
lagging supply. could creaté a per- 


sistent upward pressure on’ the, 


world price of grains over the long- 
run future. 

Conjectural factors. The confirmed 
optimists will argue that the eco- 
nomic force of the physical resource 
scarcities‘ discussed above will be 


6. It should be recognized that the growing 


scarcity of natural resources in a finite world 


could operate to slow rates of overall ‘eco- 
nomic growth in all countries around the 
world. Such developments would tend to 
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vitiate the specific argument being made at ~ 


“this point, but they do not weaken the 
general argument that growth in food produc- 
tion for the world as-a whole is likely tò 
lag behind growth in food requirements 
over the long period 1975-2000. See, 

_ Mihajlo Mesarovic and Eduard Pestel, Man- 

kind at the Turning Point, Second Report of 

the Club. of Rome ‘(New York: Reader's 

Digest Préss, 1974). 
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overcome by research, technological 


., development, and farm technological 


advance: This may turn out to be the 
case. At this. writing it is impossible 
either to prove or disprove this argu- 
ment. But there are bits and pieces 
of evidence that ‘should ‘give. pro- 
ponents of this. argument some 
pause. First, farm.technological ad- 


“ 


vance and the resulting rate of, 


increase in agricultural productivity 
have been uneven.and inconsistent 
in the United States in the 1970s. 


The “Green Revolution” and the. 


‘resultant increase in yields per acre 
in South and Southeast Asia have | 


slowed down and leveled off in the 
1970s. Thus, in the developed world 
and the less developed world, that 
great force, farm technological ad- 
vance, of the 1950s and 1960s, is 
sputtering in the 1970s. ` 
_Second, although much research 
in agricultural production is taking 
place around the world and continu- 
ous improvements in agricultural 
production practices and technolo- 
gies are being made, there does not 
appear to be any production develop- 
ment in the offing comparable to 
the revolution in corn production in 
the United States from 1935 to 1965, 


.or to the revolution in wheat produc- | 
tion in Asia in the 1960s. With re- 


spect to agricultural production 
developments, we appear tobe in a 
period of refinements, not major 
breakthroughs. 

Third, world grain production 
lagged behind world grain consump- 
tion in the 1960s—a decade of. great 
technological ¿development and 
rapid farm: technological advance,’ 


7. The counter argument may be made 
uction controls in the United States 
and Canada contributed to a lag in world 

n production in the 1960s, and without 

ose controls in operation it will be easier 
to overcome the lag in the 1970s. This is a, 
reasonable argument, but the fact remains 
that the lag in grain production in the 1970s 
is not being overcome. 
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To cope , with this lag i in world grain 
production: and growing resource 
scarcities, research, technologic 
. development, and farm technologi- 
- cal advance must be more pervasive: 
and more effective in the 1970s, 
’80s, and ’90s than they were in the 
1960s. -And this is one possible out- 
come. But in the judgment of this 
writer, the odds are strongly against 
such an outcome. We will have farm 
technological advance in the 1970s, 
’80s; and ’90s and the resulting 
‘increases in agricultural produc- 
tivity, but. such ‘technological ad- 
vances and'such increases in produc- 
tivity are not likely to be great 
enough to increase world grain 


production sufficiently to meet the - 


increased demands at a constant: 
level of real. grain prices. 
- Finally, there is that great con- 
jectural factor, the weather. There is 
an argument being developed and 
advanced by the climatologists that 
the climate is changing, and ad- 
Roe ely for crop production in the 
erm Hemisphere. The argu- 
neat states that the Northern Hemi- 
sphere has ‘been cooling slowly 
since the 1940s. This cooling trend 
affects the flow and direction of 
wind currents in such ways as to 
make the monsoon areas of the 
world drier and growing conditions 
in steppe areas, such as the Ameri- 
can plains, more variable and un- 
certain. : 

Whether this argument proves 
correct remains to be seen. But .-it 
does suggest that crop growing con- 
.ditions around the world ‘are not 
likely to be any better over the 
next 25 years than they were during 
the past 25 years, and there is some 
possibility that they will be worse— 
perhaps much worse, perhaps only 
a little worse. In any event, the 
argument being advanced by prom- 


inent climatologists does not give’ 
comfort to agricultural experts who ' 
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‘argue. that the rapidly growing world 
food requirements will be easily 
and readily met by increased food: 


‘production. To the contrary, it sug-- 


gests.orfe more important cause for 


-concern with regard to the future 


food supply-demand balance for the 
world. 

In summary, it is. argued here 
that it is most probable (although not > 
certain) that the long-run trend in 
the real price of grains in the world, 
hence. in the United States, will be 
upward. All the important forces that 
will be at work over the next 25 years 
would seem (as of 1976) to point in 
this direction. Higher real prices of 
grain. will be required to pull the 


.additional and very scarce produc- 


tive resources into the agricultural 
production system, and these higher 


real prices will serveto restrict con- 


sumer demands for food around the 
world. In the United States, . this 
will mean higher livestock product 
prices and cereal product prices with. 
the consequent consumer frustration 
and anger. In the rapidly developing 
developed areas of the world (for 
example, Japan, Soviet Union), this 
will mean a reduced rate of increase 
in animal product consumption and 
consumer! unrest. In the less de-, 
veloped areas of the world, this will 
mean reduced food grain consump- 
tion among the very poor and in- 
creased death rates among the very 


. young. 


This view of the long-run future 
is similar to the views advanced by 


‘the English classical economists of 


the nineteenth century.? The open- 
ing up of.the great grain basket in. 
North America-in the nineteenth. 
century and the technological revo-: 
lution in agriculture in the twentieth 
century threw the timing of their 


8. Benjamin Higgins, Economic Develop- 
ment: Problems, Principles and Policies, 
rev, ed. (New York: W: W. Norton &'Co., 
1968), ch. 3. 
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argument off by 100 years or more. ` 
But the finite world, it is argued: 


here, once more is closing in upon 
the expanding number of consumers 
and the expanding% wants of those 
consumers. 


PRICE REDCEUATIONS 
AROUND TREND 


We should-not expect world grain 
pricés, hence U.S. food product 
prices, to trend upward in a nice, 
smooth configuration. Rather,’ we 
’, should expect world grain prices and 
U.S. food product prices to fluctuate 
sharply, widely, and unpredictably 
around trend. unless’ governments 
intervene with effective stabiliza- 
tion programs and policies. 

This is the logical expectation 
for the following reasons: 


1. The world demand for total 
grains is highly melsti poibli: 
approaching —.1. 

2.- The world production of as 
varies fromi trend by 1 to 4 percent 
per year as the result of variations 
in the weather, hence in crop 
growing conditions. These annual 
variations in the weather are com- 
pletely unpredictable. 

. 3. The world is linked together by 
‘international trade in the grains 
so that a shortfall in production in 
one area (say, the Soviet Union) is 
reflected very quickly in the price 

. of grain around the world (say, 
the United States). 


What we have in the grains is 
thus an intérnational market, albeit 
nota perfect one, in which total grain 
production varies modestly from 
year to year, around trend, as the 
result of variations in the weather. 
These modest variations in produc- 
tion, given the severe inelasticity of 
demand for grain, result, in tum, 
in wide swings in grain prices; and, 
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since the variations in the weather 
are unpredictable, the fluctuations 
in grain prices are unpredictable: 

This phenomenon of wide and 
unpredictable price fluctuations in 
world grain prices may be expected 
whether the real price of grains is 
trending upward or downward or is 
constant, so long as governments do 
not intervene with some form. of 
effective price stabilization. In a free 
international grain market, sharp, 
wide, unpredictable price fluctua- 
tions are the norm. ` 

Sharp, wide, and unpredictable 
grain price fluctuations may be wel- 
comed’ by a few (grain traders and 
speculators with superior informa- 
tion), but for most people such 
fluctuations create problems. Con- 
sumers rightly observe that retail 
food prices rarely decline in one 
period by as much as they advanced 
.in a previous period; increased mar- 
gins tend to get built into the retail 
price in periods of high prices. 
Grain producers must be cautious in , 
their investment decisions when 
“their product prices fluctuate widely 
-and unpredictably. And livestock 
producers can be ruined financially 
where grain prices advance sharply 
and dramatically but increases in 
their meat product prices lag behind . 
the upturn in grain prices by a pro- 
duction period or two. ; 

Sharp, wide, and unpredictable 
price: fluctuations in agriculture 
create risk for the producer, and the 
greater this risk the more cautious > 
the producer will be with respect to 
making new and costly investments 
in his business. Thus, the effect of 
unpredictable price variability in 
agriculture is to slow down the rate 
of growth in agricultural production. 
And if the long-run trend argument 
presented in the previous section is 
correct, then the consequences of 
sharp, wide, and unpredictable fluc- 
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tuations in the price of grains in ` 


the world market will be to slow 
down the rate of growth in world 
grain production, particularly in 
the highly commercial, surplus- 
producing areas, and exacerbate the 
long-run supply-demand balance 
for grains. The long-run supply- 
demand balance problem and the 
short-run price fluctuation problem 
are thus related. 


POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


The policy implications of the 


‘foregoing analyses are many and 
varied. The policy ideas and pre- 
scriptions for dealing with the prob- 
‘lems identified and discussed will 


‘ depend upon through whose eyes. 


the -problems are being viewed— 
U.S. consumers, U.S. farmers (and 

. which farmers—grain producers, or 
livestock producers), consumers in 
the rapidly developing developed 
countries (for example, Japanese 
consumers), or consumers in the 
less developed countries (for exam- 
. ple, consumers living in poverty in 
India), and on and on. Since it is not 

. possible to consider the policy per- 
spectives of every group in the 
world in this short paper, or per- 
haps ‘in any single. paper, we will 
focus on the policy needs of United 
States consumers and’ producers 
with an eye on the international 
consequences. 

If the world price of grains in real 
terms is to trend upward over the 
next 25 years, but with sharp, wide, 
and unpredictable. annual fluctua- 
tions, then the United States needs 
to find ways and means’ of moderat- 
ing that upward trend in world grain 
prices and to dampen down annual 
fluctuations around trend. It must 
find ways and means to moderate the 
upward trend i in world prices unless 
‘it tries to isolate itself from the world 
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market. But. the latter action is im- ’ 
practical, since the United States is 
the leading grain exportér in the 
world. It, thus, turns out that the 


United States, if it is to deal effec- 


tively with its domestic food price 
level problem, must find ways to deal 
effectively with a world price level 
problem (namely, the world grain 
price level). 

One approach to moderating the 
upward trend in the real price of 
grains in the world market for the 
United States would involve finding 
ways and means of increasing the 
total supply of grains in the world 
relative to the total demand for 
grains. It might seek to do this’ in 
any number of ways. We suggest 
three possibilities: 


1. Increase the support for re- 
` search and development on agri- 
cultural production and energy 
production within the United 
States. 
2. Increase the support for re- 
search and development in agri- 
cultural production and energy 
production under various kinds of 
international arrangements. 
3. Offer economic assistance to 
less developed nations as an 
inducement to them to. effectuate 
population control measures; such 
a policy might be undertaken 
unilaterally or in cooperation with 
other developed nations. 


Another approach to moderating 


‘the upward trend in the real price 


of grains on the part of the United 
States could involve certain redis- 
tribution policies which have thé 
effect of contracting effective de- 
mand or increasing supplies. We 
suggest three possibilities: 

1. Limit food aid and other forms 


of economic aid to less developed 
nations that are pursuing effective 
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agricultural development policiés 


’ and population control policies. In 

effect,‘ this isthe John Smith 

- doctrine that says, those ; who 
won't work must starve. 
2. Limit the exports of grain to 
developed nations in accordance 
with some internationally agreed- 
upon formula. 
3. Develop an international agree- 
ment involving the oil exporting 
and importing nations with the 
objective of subsidizing the use of 
energy in agricultural production. 


The pursuit of some combination 
‘of the above policies would have the 
effect of expanding supplies or con- 
tracting demand in thé world market, 
hence operate to moderate the up- 
ward trend in world grain prices. 
This would benefit consumers of 
grain products and animal products 

_ around the world, including con- 
sumers in the United States. But 
the pursuit of such policies would 
not benefit producers of grain in 


the United States, and the pursuit’ 


of such policies with too great vigor 

could force grain prices downward 

' and create income -problems for 
domestic grain producers. . 

To protect.the economic interests 
of grain producers in the United 
States and thereby induce them to 
continue to expand output, it would 
appear both desirable and necessary 

‘to guarantee grain farmers a fair 
price for their product. This might 
be achieved through a price support 
program or an income support pro~; 


gram’ involving target prices and” 


deficiency payments. Such programs 
could well be nonoperational in 
many, if not most, years if the price 
and income support features of such 
programs were established just ‘be- 
low, and- moved along with, the 
world trend in grain prices. But the 
programs would be available on a 
standby basis.to protect farmers 
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against a downturn in world grain l l 


prices. In other words, it is argued 
here’ that farm’ producers, must be 
provided’ with price and income 
protection if the national society 
expects them to produce at full | 
capacity year after year. 

To this point we have been con- 
cerned only with the trend problem, 
and the policy discussion has been 
limited to ways and means of moder- 


ating the long-run upward trend in ` 


the real price of grains in the world 
market. But what about the short-run 
fluctuations in the price of grains? 
To cope with this problem,. the 
United States acting alone or in 


cooperation with other important’ 
importing and exporting nations. | 
“must implement a reserve stock pro- 
` gram for’the grains with the capacity 


to even out supplies between crop 


seasons and thereby stabilize prices , 
- over time. There is really no alterna- 


tive to such a policy, where crop 
production varies unpredictably as 
the result of unpredictable varia- 
tions in the weather. 
Any number of reserve stock pro- 
grams might be conceptualized, 
each with a specific price stabiliza- 
tion objective and each with specific 
decision rules for acquiring and 
releasing stocks. We cannot in this 
brief paper explore the many policy 
ramifications of a reserve stock pro- 
gram for the grains.® We can and do 
argue, however, that a reserve 


-stock program to stabilize world 


grain prices is both economically 


desirable and operationally feasible. _ 


But whether agreement can be 
reached with regard to price stabili- 
zation objectives within a country, 
such as.the United States, or among 


9. See, Willard W. Cochrane and Yigal 
Danin, Reserve Stock Grain Models, the 
World and the United States (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ae. Station Technical Bulletin 305, March 
1976 
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such countries as the U.S.A., the, 
U.S.S.R., the E.E.C., and Japan, 


remains to be seen. To date, little 


has been. achieved in the way of 


reaching an agreement with regard - 


to price stabilization objectives. 
- Producer interests seek a high price 
‘ceiling; consumer interests want a 
low floor price. pad there matters 
stand. 


CONCLUSION ` «~ 


A compromise on U.S. farm policy 
that was reasonably acceptable to 
all concerned was reached in 1965 
- after 20 years of struggle. But in the 
period 1970-75, the world of food 
and agriculture turned upside down; 
the general surplus condition gave 
way to.a general deficit situation. 
It is the principal point of this paper 
that this general. deficit situation 
will be with us for a long time to 
come. And this is a world problem 
. from which the United States can- 
not divorce itself. It cannot and 
remain the leading supplier o 
grains to a deficit world. 
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So nów the United States and the 


. world. are in need. of a viable food 


and agricultural policy. But such a 
policy has not been forthcoming. 
Some of the elements of such a 
policy have been outlined ~above. 
But the arduous task of working out 
the compromise between consumer 
and producer interests within the 
United States is just beginning’ to 
be talked about. And the even more 


` difficult task of effecting a com- 


promise on food: and agricultural 
policy ‘among the importing and 
exporting nations, too, is in the very 
early discussion stage. Thus, we can 
think and talk about the elements of 


an international food and agricul-’ 
tural policy, as we have done above, _ 


ut the shape and substance of the 
policy that must emerge is not at 
all ‘clear. Perhaps its ‘shape and 
‘substance will become clear in re- 
sponse to the unfolding future, But 
if the arguments presented in this 
paper are valid, we néed policy 


guidance now to ‘make the future © 


more tolerable. As of 1976, that 
policy guidance is lacking. 
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By NORVAL D. GLENN AND LESTER HILL, JR. 


ABSTRACT: Recent American data reveal moderate to sub- 
stantial farm-nonfarm differences on a few kinds of attitudes 
and behavior, but since farm people now are only.about 4 
percent of the population, the farm-nonfarm distinction can- 
not account for much of the total variation of any kind of 
attitudes or behavior..The kinds of attitudes and behavior 
which differ substantially between farm and nonfarm people 
usually differ monotonically by community size; hence, 
“ruralism” seems to some extent to characterize residents 
of the smaller dense settlements and, to a lesser extent, those 
of intermediate-sized cities. Furthermore, city residents with 
rural backgrounds tend to retain rural attitudes and be- 
havior characteristics, size of community of ‘origin being 
a stronger predictor of some attitudes than size of com- 
munity of current residence. Although the association of 
community size with a more or less representative list of 
attitudinal variables is weak, such correlates of community 
size as age and socioeconomic status do not largely ac- 

- count for the larger associations, which probably reflect. 
a tendency for social and cultural change to occur earlier 
in the larger communities. The explanatory utility of size of 
community of origin and of residence seems less than that 
of age and education but at least as great as that of several 
other explanatory variables favored by social scientists, 
such as family income and occupational prestige. 
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HERE is considerable dis- 

agreement among social sci- 
entists concerning the importance of 
the rural-urban distinction in modern 
societies. At least three rather dis- 
tinctive viewpoints have some 
prominence.’ The first, exemplified 
- in. Louis Wirth’s classic essay on 
“Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 
posits direct, universal effects of 
population size, density, and hetero- 
geneity’ on important aspects of 


social structure, culture,-and person- ` 


ality.t According to this view, the 
concentration of people of diverse 
characteristics and backgrounds into 
large, dense settlements necessarily 
produces social isolation, ‘individ- 
ualism, social disorganization, anda 
number of other phenomena. 


A second major viewpoint, exem- 


plified in the writings of Richard 
Dewey? and Herbert Gans,’ among 
others, is that few if any social, 


cultural, and personality characteris-: 


tics are necessarily and invariably 
associated with the size, density, 
and heterogeneity of settlements. 


Critics of the Wirth thesis also ' 


often point out that population size, 
_ density, and heterogeneity are im- 
perfectly correlated with one another 
and that the effects of each may not 


be the same as the effects of the other , 


two. According to this view, the 
_ correlates of urbanization vary from 
society to society and from time to 
time in any one society and are often 
little more than the results of his- 
torical accident. For instance, it is 


1. Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way f r 


Life,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 44 
Guly 1938), pp. 3-24: 

Richard Dewey, “The Rural-Urban Con- 
an Real but Relatively pOr 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. 
(July 1960), pp. 60-6. 


3. Herbert J. Gans, “Urbanism. and Sub- . 


urbanism as Ways of Life: A Re-Evaluation 
- of. Definitions,” in Arnold M. Rose, ed., 
Human Behavior and Social Processes 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1962), pp. 625-28. 


pointed out that many present rural- 


urban differences in the United 
States result from inclusion among 
the later immigrants—who arrived 
after the closing of the frontier and 
thus generally settled in the in- 


‘dustrial cities—of a relatively large 


percentage of Catholics, Jews, and 
persons from southern and eastern 
Europe. Hence, rural-urban differ- 


ences tend to reflect religious and ` 


ethnic differences. 

. Related to this second view is the 
thesis zhat rural-urban differences, 
whatever their source, tend to dis- 
appear during the advanced stages of 
urbanization and industrialization.* 
This view, which the senior author 


has called the “massification thesis,’’> 
is that due to such ‘influences as ` 


standardized education, improved 
means of transportation which break 
down rural isolation, and saturation 
of small towns and the countryside 
with stimuli from the mass media, 
urban culturé and lifestyles are dif- 
fused to the hinterland—that rural 
people become almost indistinguish- 
able from their city cousins. So far as 
we know, no social scientist has 
deniec that considerable urban-to- 
rural cultural diffusion has occurred 
in modern societies, but the extent 
to which this diffusion has obliterated 
rural-urban differences remains an 
issue of debate. ` ` 

An intermediate viewpoint—ar- 
ticulated most completely and clearly 
in a recent essay by Claude Fischer® 


4. Far instance, see Kenneth Boulding, 


“The Eeath of the City: A Frightened Look . 


at Post-Civilization,” in Oscar Handlin and 
John Burchard, eds., The Historian and the 
City (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT and Harvard 
University Press, 1963), p. 143 


5: Norval D. Glenn, “Massification versus ` 


Differentiation: Some Trend Data from 
Nationel Surveys,” Soctal Forces, vol. 46 
{December 1967), pp. 172-80. 

6. Claude Fischer, “Toward a Subcultural 
Theory of Urbanism,” American Journal of 
Sociology, vol. 80 (May 1975), pp. 1319-41. 
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but presented in at least E E 
form in several earlier publications 
—is .that whereas population size, 
density, and heterogeneity do not 
have all. of the effects attributed to 
them by Wirth, they are conducive 
to innovation, and unconventional 
behavior. According to F ischer, 
population concentration ‘ ‘produces 
a diversity of subcultures, strengthens 
them, and fosters diffusion among 
them....” Presumably, the. concen- 


tration of diverse people into dense ` 


settlements is conducive to a cross- 
fertilization of ideas, to an aware- 
ness of and tolerance of diverse 
values and lifestyles, and thus to 
innovation and unconventionality. 
If in each society the cities tend to 
be the sources of innovation and to 
be in the vanguard of social and 
cultural change, appreciable rural- 
urban differences are likely to exist 
even if much urban-to-rural diffusion 
of culture has occurred and is 
occurring. During the initial phases 
of any particular process of change, 


the urban population will tend to, 


change more rapidly, leading to 
rural-urban divergence. Later, “ceil- 
ing effects” will tend to limit the rate 
of change in the urban population, 
and urban-to-rural diffusion will lead 
to more rapid change in the rural 
population and to rural-urban con- 
vergence. Thus, as older rural-urban 
differences diminish or disappear, 
new ones will appear. Whereas no 
particular culture traits, aside from 
those closely associated with recep- 


tivity to change, will invariably be ` 


associated with rural or urban com- 
munities, important rural-urban dif- 
ferences of some kind will tend to 
persist even in the most highly 
urbanized and industrialized ` so- 
cieties. 


The social scientific. literature’ 


does not provide the evidence (at 
least not in a systematic fashion) 


which ‘would allow a definitive 
‘choice among the differing yiew- 


points. Although the preponderance 


-of evidence seems to suggest that 


the Wirth thesis-is not correct with- 
out important qualifications, survey 
data from virtually -all modern so- 
cieties reveal remaining rural-urban 
differences in regard to a variety 
of kinds of attitudes and behavior. 


-There is evidence that in the United 


States some rural-urban differences 
have recently increased rather than 
diminished,’ but the evidence does 


not allow any conclusion about the’ 
‘magnitude or direction of the overall . . 


change. The evidence that social and 
cultural change typically- originates 
in cities and proceeds more rapidly 
among urban than rural people is con- 
vincing but not definitive. It is easy 
to demonstrate that change often has 
occurred in this fashion, but we do 
not know that it has always done so, 
even in modern societies, or that it 
usually has done so in most societies. 
` Even though the Fischer thesis is 
not undeniably correct, presently 
available evidence, as we assess it, 
makes it more credible than any 
competing theoretical perspective. 
We suspect thatit (or some: slight 
variant) will soon become the most. 
widely accepted view among stu- 
dents of rural-urban differences (if 
itis not already), and we provisionally 
accept it. However, even a develop- 
ing consensus on the basic sources 
of rural-urban cultural and behavioral 
differences’ will not still debate 
concerning the practical and theo- 
retical importance of these differ- 
ences in modern societies. For in- 


stance, the importance of differences . 


created by any differing receptivity 


7. Glenn, “Massification versus Differ- 
entiation,” 
Trends in Intercategory Differences ïn. Atti- 


tudes,” Social Forces, vol. $2 (March 1974), 


pp. 395~401: 


and Norval D. Glenn, “Recent - 
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to change depends in large measure 
on whether the receptivity varies in 
a more or less linear fashion with 
community size or whether the main 
difference is a disjunctive one 
between the most truly rural people 
(those who both live and work in the 
open countryside) and the remainder 
of the population. If the latter 
should be correct, the resulting rural- 
urban differences would be of rapidly 


diminishing practical importance in’ 


most modern societies as the rural- 
_farm population becomes a very 
small proportion of the total. Further- 
more, as Fischer is careful to point 
out, ifhis theory is correct, it does not 
necessarily follow that rural-urban 
differences are usually large enough 
to bé of much practical importance 
or that the rural-urban distinction 
accounts for a large proportion of the 
variation in attitudes, behavior, and 
lifestyles in any society. To those 
who would understand, or who 
would utilize knowledge of, varia- 
tions in attitudes and behavior in the 
United States, an important question 
temains unanswered: does the rural- 
urban distinction make enough dif- 
ference to warrant serious attention? 
Our purpose here is to provide a 


provisional answer to that question. ` 


. THE MAGNITUDE AND NATURE OF 
CONTEMPORARY RURAL-URBAN 
DIFFERENCES 


The magnitude of rural-urban 


differences in attitudes and behavior’ 
shown by American national surveys - 


varies according to kind of attitudes 
and behavior and according to the 
way the rural-urban distinction is 


made. Usually, although not always, 


the largest differences appear when 
farmers (and their families), or rural- 
farm people, are compared with the 
rest of the population. Although 
students of rural and urban society 


_ cetic, 
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and culture do not agree on just how _ 
the rural-urban distinction should be . 

made (cr whether it should be con- 
ceived of as a continuum rather than 
a dichotomous distinction), there are. 
compelling reasons for considering 
rural-farm people the most truly 
rural segment of the population and. 
for considering the farm-nonfarm ' 

distinction the most theoretically 
meaningful of any dichotomous 
rural-urban distinction. As an aggre- 
gate, the farm population differs to 


-an important degree in many demo- 


graphic characteristics from even the’ 
residents of the smaller dense settle- . 


‘ments, and farmers are the only 


major segment of the population for 

which both place of work and place - 
of residence are usually in the open 

countryside. Residents’ of the open 

countryside who.are in nonfarm’ 
occupations often (perhaps usually) 
both work and maintain most of their 

social relations in dense settlements 

of.some size. Therefore, it is useful 

to begin a treatment of rural-urban 

differences with a farm-nonfarm 

comparison. 

Recent national survey data show 
that farmers (and their families) do 
not differ substantially from other 
occupational categories in a large 
proportion of the kinds of attitudes ~ 
and behavior covered by the surveys. 
However, differences not likely to 
have resulted from sampling error 
appear in responses to at least a large 
minority of the questions. For | 
instance, Norval Glenn and Jon 
Alston drew on data from 92 ques- 
‘tions asked on‘ American opinion 


` polls from 1953 to 1965 and found 


farmers, as a whole, to be relatively 
prejudiced, ethnocentric, isolation- 
ist, intolerant of deviance, opposed 
to civil liberties; distrustful of 
people, traditionally religious, as- 
work-oriented, Puritanical, 
uninformed, and favorable to ‘early 


t 
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\ TABLE 1 


RESPONSES (IN PERCENT). TO SELECTED ATTITUDINAL QUESTIONS ASKED ON AMERICAN | 


GALLUP POLLS,” BY OCCUPATION OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 


PROFESSIONAL Warr 
AND BUSINESS COLLAR FARM MANUAL 
Religious beliefs , 
believe in the Devil (1968) 57 56 75 61 
believe in life after death (1968) 76 . 66 86 - 71 
believe in hell (1968) 60 56 : 86 68 
believe in heaven (1968) TI 8l 93 89 
Issues concerning personal morals and vices _ 
think that birth control information should > ` j S ia i 
be available to anyone who wants it(1968) 86 81 64 76 
think use of marijuana should be made f l i : 
legal (1969) 18 2 5 10 
would like to see stricter state laws con- 
cerning sale of obscene Heariture on . do É ; 
newsstands (1969) vel 69 81 79 
would find pictures of nudes in mipheines ; 
objectionable (1969) - i . 64: 64 89 -76 
have smoked cigarettes in past week (1972) 48 54 29 48 ~ 
Minority-majority issues , i 
`- would vote for a well-qualified Jew for 
president (1969) 95 -> 92 73 87 
would vote for a well-qualified Catholic 
` -for president (1969) 95° 93 _80 9l. 
would vote for a well-qualified Negro for. . 
president (1969) ` 76. 74 56. 70 
would vote for a well-qualified woman for ne 
president (1969) 55 58 47 54 
think the U.S. would be doverued better if . 
women had more say in politics (1969) 21 21 13 25 
- would vote for a well-qualified woman for `’ : 
” Congress (1970) 90 90 71 82 
approve of marriage between Catholics and : 
Protestants (1969) 73 ' o 67 46 6&2 
approve of marriage between Jews and ' ; ; 
non-Jews (1968) 71 69 34 59 
approve of marriage between whites and 7 
nonwhites (1868) ' ; 28 24 9 20 
Political issùes 
consider themselves conservative (1972) ` 37 34 ål 41 
favor lowering voting age to 18 (1969) . 60 62 72 67 
think law enforcement agencies should be 
tougher in dealing with crime and law- . i i 
_ lessness (1972) , 80 8l 93 84 
would favor a law requiring a police per- = 
mit to buy a gun (1971) 76 69 AT 71 
think college students should have a greater F ; 
say in the running of colleges (1969) 29 337 16 27 
have favorable view of Red China (1972) 30 20 17 22 
have favorable view of Russia (1972) ` 54. 40 _ 38 


_ SOURCE:, Various issues of the Gallup Opinion Index. 
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marriage and high fertility.’ These 
differences éxisted not only-in the 
adult population as a whole but also 
among young nonsouthern Protes- 
tants. Although these differences 
tend to confirm popular stereotypes 
of rural-farm people, most of them 
were fairly small, and in many cases 
only a small minority of farmers 
exhibited the characteristics which 
were more prevalent among farmers 
than among persons in other occu- 
pations. 

Rural-farm people five become 
such a small proportion of the total 
population that the most recent 
national surveys do not give reliable 


_estimates of the characteristics of the 


remaining farmers. For instance, the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
(the American Gallup Poll) stopped 


reporting separate data for the farm ` 


respondents late in 1973. However, 
data from the late 1960s and early 
1970s show that farmers were still 
the most distinctive (and usually the 
most conservative) segment of the 
population in regard to many kinds 
of attitudes (see table 1). For 
instance, farmers tended to be more 


fundamentalist in religious beliefs,. 
*Puritanical, prejudiced, and con- 


servative on political: issues than 


` persons in any other occupational 


category. In general, they resembled 
manual ‘workers more than they 
resembled persons in higher-status 
occupations (although Glenn and 
Alston found farmers’ attitudes on 
labor-management issues to resemble 
those of business and professional 
people). 


8. Norval D. Glenn and Jon P. Alston, 
“Rural-Urban Differences in Reported Atti- 
‘tudes and Behavior,” Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, vol. 47 (March 1987), 
pp. 381-400. See, also, Norval D. Glenn 
-and Jon P. Alston, “Cultural Distances among 
Occupational Categories,” American Secto- 
logical Review, vol. 33 (June 1968), pp. 
365- 82. 1 


largest. 


Although a few of the farm-nonfarm 


differences -in table 1 are fairly. 


large, it should be kept in mind that 
we generally selected for reporting 
the largest differences we could 


, find; therefore, the reported differ- 


ences should not be considered 
representative of farm-nonfarm dif- 


ferences in general. Furthermore, 
the 


even in the case of the items for 
which the differences were the 
Sinte the rural-nonfarm 
population was no more than about 


‘5 percent ofany of the samples, even 


categorical differences between 
farmers and nonfarmers would not 
have produced substantial variation 
in the’ total samples.® Thus, in 
many:respects the practical impor- 
tance of even the largest farm-non- 
farm differences is not very great: 
For instance, farmers do not con- 
stitute a “market” distinctive and 


‘large enough to be of much concern 


to most manufacturers and retailers, 
except those whose goods are spe- 
cifically for the agricultural industry. 
On the other hand, farm-nonfarm 
differences do have some practical 


: importance, the best example per- 


haps being in regard to politics. 
Farmers retain political influence 
disproportionate to their numbers 
(for instance, because “agricultural 
states,” such as the Dakotas, with 
small populations but relatively 
large numbers of farmers, have two 
U.S. ‘senators, the same as the 
populous industrial states), and any 


-small portion of the electorate can 


be crucial to the outcome of a close 
election. 


The theoretical importance of the 


farm-nonfarm attitudinal differences 


9. Rural-farm people were about 5 percent 
of the total U.S. population in 1970 and are 
now only about 4 percent. | 


farm-nonfarm distinction ac-: 
. counted for only a small proportion 
‘of the total variation in responses 


Rayo as: 
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l TABLE 2 : z 
RESPONSES (IN PERCENT) TO SELECTED ATTITUDINAL QUESTIONS ASKED ON 4 
AMERICAN GALLUP POLLS, BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY* , 
UNDER 2,500, 2,50- 50,000- 500,000- 1,000,000 
: RURAL 49,800 499,998 ; 999,908 AND OVER 
Religious beliefs ; 
believe that religion is old- 
fashioned and out-of-date : : s , 
(1975) 12 18 20 19 35 
have a great deal of E wot 
in the church or in organized 
religion (1975) 51 48 41 44 32 
are very religious (1975) 30 29 24 27 20 
Issues concerning personal morals ki 
and vices | 
think abortion under any cir- `’ an od ; 
cumstances should be legal . & 
(1975) 9 19 23 - 99 31 
would favor anti-abortion con- ' 
stitutional amendment (1975) . 53 43 45 38 38 
. think use of marijuana should j š j 
be made legal (1974) , 21 - 21 27 33° _ 35 
believe it is wrong for people i , 
to have sex relations before : a 
marriage (1973) 61 50 ~ 44 41 34 
would find topless nightclub . 
waitresses objectionab \ 
(1973). 68 . 69 58 51 - 46 
Minority-majority issues 
favor Equal Rights Amend- a ; 
‚ment (1975) 2 53 59 55 ~ 65. 67 
would vote for woman for $ 
„president (1976) ‘ 68 . HB 9° B ‘ 6 8 > ¥ 
consider being married, with i a 
children, and no full-time job ` . ‘ 
to be ideal lifestyle (women ~ à a : 
only, 1976) , 8 39 - 45 BI 38 
Political issues 
favor registration of all fre- ` 
arms (1975) 50 $ 64 71 TT 81 
would favor conservative over 
liberal political party (1975) 42 - 43 39 44 36 / 
feel that war is outmoded as a 
way of settling differences i late 
” between nations (1975). 37 45 48 51 48 
are politically liberal (1974) 16° 26 28 27 35 
favor unconditional amnesty for : 
draft evaders (1974) 29 26 38 39 ` 40 
favor reestablishing diplo- : : "EE R 
matic relations with Cuba ` 3 : 
(1974): ` f 58 62 . 60 70 71 i 
have a great deal of confidence . "ate 
. in labor unions (1973) 1L 14 16 ' 15 18 


SOURCE: Various issues of the Gallup Opinion Index. ` 
* Suburban residents are classified speeding to the size of their central cities. ~ 
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TABLE 3 


SIZE OF COMMUNITY Laven IN AT AcE 16, U.S. ADULT POPULATION, BY AGE, COMBINED 
DATA FROM SURVEYS. CONDUCTED IN 1972, 1973, 1974, AND 1975 








AGE 








18-29 30-39 40-49 30-89 60-69 | 70-79 680&Up TOTAL 
Open countryside -2237 ` 285 302 339 446 469 556 329 
" Dense settlements l a 

with less than Ae 

50,000 residents 30.4 302 - 34.1- 27 3 - 298- 314 22.2, 30.3 -> 
Cities with ) . 

50,000 or more ; 

population and ` ; ; oe 

their suburbs . 47.3 41.3 35.7 33.7 25.6 21.6 22.2 36.8 
Total : 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 - 100.0 100.0. 100.0 
N f g 1,565 1,119` 1,027 989: 781 `- 462 117 6,060 


Source: The General Social Surveys conducted by the National Opinion Research Center , 


(James A. Davis, eae iia cae 


depends largely on suc they. 


reflect largely socioeconomic, demo- 
pai and religious-ethnic` dif- 
erences or whether they are in some 
way causally related to population 
concentration. Glenn and, Alston 


conclude that most of the differences _ 


they found did not reflect differences 
_in agé, religious preference, region, 
income, .or education; the differ- 
ences existed among young non- 
southern Protestants as well as in the 
- total population, and farmers often 
differed from manual workers, whom 
they resembled in income and edu- 
cation. Although we have not sub- 
jected the data in table. 1 to the 
‘controls used by Glenn and Alston, 


we are confident that the controls - 


would ‘not eliminate most of the 

erences, since the topics are 
similar to those studied by Glenn 
and Alston. Furthermore, 
economic differences can hardly 
account for most of the attitudinal 
differences, in view of the often 
substantial attitudinal differences 


between the farm. arid manual ` 


classes. 
It is apparent from community- 


socio- ` 


size breakdowns of responses to the 
items used for table 1 (not shown) 
and from responses to a number of 
questions asked on more recent na- 
tional surveys (table 2) that the farm- 
no distinction is not the only 
rural-urban distinction useful’ for 
explaining attitudes and behavior. 
Again, it must be pointed out that 
we tended to select for reporting the 
items showing the greatest variation 
in responses by our independent 
variable, and thus the data do not 
indicate the typical degree of varia- 
tion in expresséd attitudes among 


“communities of different sizes. How- 


ever, the reported data are very 
nearly representative ‘of all of the 
data we examined in oné important 
respect: when there is any appre- 
ciable variation in responses by com- 


‘munity size, the variation is usually 


monotonic rather than being:a dis- 
junctive difference between the 
smallest communities and all others. 
That is, the largest communities 
usually differ from the medium-sized 


10. Wa examined all of the data in recent 


(since the late 1960s) issues of the Gallup 


Opinion Index. 


z4 
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communities about as much (and in 
the same direction) as the medium- 
sized communities differ from the 
smallest communities. This pattern of 
variation suggests that it is useful to 
conceive of a rural-urban continuum 
rather than a dichotomous’ rural- 
urban distinction. It also indicates 
that attitudinal and behavioral varia- 
tion associated with degree of popu- 
lation concentration will not become 
unimportant simply because the 
most truly rural people become a 
very small proportion of the popula- 
tion. A rather substantial proportion 
of the population lives, and probably 
will long continue to live, in inter- 


mediate-sized communities;!! and 


the differences between these people 
and the residents. of the largest 
cities (and their suburbs) constitute 
rural-urban differences in one sense. 


‘prospect that rural-nonfarm people 
(residents of dense settlements of 
less than 2,500 population and non- 


farm residents of the open country- ` 


side) will soon become an insignifi- 
cant segment of the population.” 


_ TEE IMPORTANCE OF RURAL . 
BACKGROUND 


Even if the only important differ- 
ences associated with population 
concentration were between the 
“truly rural” people. and others in 
the society, “ruralism”. would not 
soon Virtually disappear from:Ameri- 


can: society, assuming that early . 


socialization has enduring effects on 
individuals. Although few Ameri- 
cans are now “truly tural,” a sub- 


1L Thirty-one percent of the respondents ` 


to two national surveys conducted in 1974 and 
1975 (the General Social Surveys conducted 


by the National Opinion Research Center): 


lived in cities with populations of from 2,500 
to 249,999. 

12. In 1970, rural-nonfarm people were 
21.3 percent of the total U.S. population. ` 
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f 
stantial proportion of the adults have 
rural backgrounds (see table 3), vary- 
ing from around half of the elderly 
to about a fourth of the young adults. 
Rural-urban differences in back- 
grounds. undoubtedly contribute to 
the attitudinal and behavioral dif- 
ferentiation of the urban population, 


although apparently not in quite the . 


way that some social scientists have 
speculated. For instance, Leo Schnore 


speculates that class differences in. 


attitudes reflect to a large extent the 


fact that a larger percentage of the ` 


people: in the lower than in the .— 


higher classes have rural back- 
grounds." To test this hypothesis, 
we did a regression analysis of 19 
attitudinal and behavioral variables 
from the 1974 General Social Survey 


(see table 4).14 We first regressed - 
‘ each variable on prestige of occupa- 
Furthermore, there is no immediate - 


tion (males) or prestige of spouse’s 
occupation (married females), .and 
then we added size of place of resi- 
dence at age 16 (rural-urban ‘di- 
chotomy) as a control variable. For 
most of the dependent variables, 


‘adding the control variable did 


reduce the strength of the associa- 
tion, but in no case was the reduction 


-more than slight (see table 4). For 


males, the mean correlation coef- 
ficient (which is equivalent’to the 
zero-order beta) is .115 and the mean 
partial beta (standardized regression 
coefficient) is .107. For females, the 
values are .104 and .094, respec- 


a 


tively. Therefore, at least in regard . 


to.the variables included in this 


13. Leo F. Schnore, “The Rural-Urban 


Variable: An. Urbanite’s Pérspective,” Rural 


Sociology, vol. 31 (June 1966), pp. 131-43. 


14. Since we were concerned with repre- * 


sentativeness rather than with illustrating 
extreme cases, we selected the. variables 
before we examined the data in order to avoid 
biasing the results via the selection process. 
For discussion of the “no peeking” rule, see 
Herbert H. Hyman, Secondary Analysis of 
Sample Surveys (New York: John Wiley, 
1972). 


& 
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TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIP OF OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE (MALES) OR SPOUSE’S OCCUPATIONAL 
PRESTIGE (MARRIED FEMALES) TO SELECTED DEPENDENT VARIABLES, 7 
WITH AND WITHOUT RURAL-URBAN BACKGROUND CONTROLLED, 


WHITES, UNITED STATES, 1974 





` MALES FEMALES 
DEPENDENT ZERO-ORDER PARTIAL ZERO-ORDER PARTIAL 
VARIABLE CORRELATION Bera CORRELATION BETA 
Frequency of church f 1? 
attendance 116 .134 021 023 
‘Republican party iden- 
tification . i 088- :112 113 118 
Political conservatism —.026 —.019 —.043 .— 034 
Belief that luck is more ae $ 
important than hard : 
work in getting ahead O17 018° .038 032 
Frequency of socializ- . l 
ing with relatives . —.167 —.155 —.112 ~121 
Frequency of socializ- : ; 
ing with neighbors —.005 .023 .046 045 
Frequency of socializ- ' : 
ing with friends who : 
are not neighbors 023 .006 211 191 
Frequency of going to at 
. or tavern O11 . -.014 O67 ` 056 
Expressed ideal family oo ; 
size, 023 044 —.021 —.005 
Permissiveness con- ` : 
cerning premarital . a . 
sex 135 095 ill 089° 
Permissiveness con- l 
cerning extramarital 
sex } 200 178 133 125 
Permissiveness con- 
cerning homosexual 
sex f f .191 A71 162 151 
Tolerance of commu- 
. nism 148 .134 142 126 
Belief in greater ex- i I 
penditures for edu-' ne , 
cation “015 —.003 084 _ O72 
Belief in greater ex- ` 
penditures for wel- ' : 
- fare —.058 —.042 017 007 
Belief in greater ex- 4s 
penditures for the l 
military —.249 —.230 —.155 — ` = J42 
Willingness to invite a nO ; aeta 
black to dinner .068 055° _ 037 21 - 
Vocabulary test score AT3 A44 317 ` 292 
Number of children is í 
(persons age 45. o a ? s à 
and older) _~.181 —.169 —.138 . “= .127 





SOURCE: The ‘1974 General Social Survey conducted by the National Opinion Research 
Center (James A. Davis, principal investigator). a 
Nore: Data in this and- subsequent tables are limited to whites in order to control race. 
Truncation is used for control since race interacts with some of the predictor variables. All 
dependent variables are storen to form’ ordinal or intérval scales with at least three categories. 


tae ca ae eae ls ll fe Si al +t 
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TABLE 5 


RELATIONSHIP (PARTIAL) OF SIZE OF COMMUNITY LIVED IN AT AGE 16 AND OF SIZE OF 
COMMUNITY OF CURRENT RESIDENCE TO SELECTED DEPENDENT 
VARIABLES, WHITES, UNITED STATES, 1974 


STANDARDIZED PARTIAL REGRESSION COEFFICIENT (BETA) 


MALES FEMALES 
DEPENDENT COMMUNITY OF  COMUNITY OF Coxarunrry OF = COMMUNITY OF 
VARIABLE ORIGIN RESIDENCE ORIGIN RESIDENCE 

Frequency of church 

attendance —.007 —.051 051 —.103 
Republican party identifi- ; 

cation —.067 —.038 —.020 —.017 
Political conservatism —.088 —.051 —.115 035 
Belief that luck is more 

important than hard work 

in getting ahead 062 —.004 .034 —.033 
Frequency of socializing : 

with relatives .009 —.041 065 ~.033 
Frequency of socializing 

with neighbors —.066 —.022 .093 ~.055 
Frequency of socializing 

with friends who are not 

neighbors . 059 082 .087 19 
Frequency of going to 

bar or tavern 072 .083 008 . 110 
Expressed ideal family size —.081 034 —.081 ~.001 
Permissiveness concerning 

premarital sex 073 039 .050 ~ 128 
Permissiveness concerning 

extramarital sex 095 137 OTT —.011 
Permissiveness concerning 

homosexual sex 075 .146 f .050 027 
Tolerarice of communism 084 O15 055 019 
Belief in greater expendi- 

tures for education —.032 126 091 023 
Belief in greater expendi- 

tures for welfare —,028 .010 —.011 .073 
Belief in greater expendi- ~- : 
. tures for the military —.074 —.074 _ 074 ..014 
Willingness to invite a : 

black to dinner -.014 . .096 .033 — 055 
Vocabulary test score 052 051 .189 —.027 
Number of children : . 

(persons age 45 and 

older) —.096 —.016 —.119 — 043, 


Source: The 1974 General Social Survey conducted by the National Opinion Research 
Center (James A. Davis, principal investigator). 

Nore: Only the two community-size variables are predictor variables in the regression 
equations. i 


analysis (which, of course, are not status than of high-status people 
necessarily representative of all who have rural origins does not seem 
attitudinal and behavioral vari- to be an important source of so- 
ables), the higher proportion of low- called class differences. ` 


» 
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However, it is important that, in 
the case of several of the variables, 
size of community of residence at 
age 16 was a better predictor of the 
responses than size of present (at the 
time of the survey) community of 
residence (see table 5).1* In the case 
of eight of the 19 variablës for males 
. and 14 of the 19 for females, the 
`: partial unstandardized regression 
coefficient is larger for size of com- 
munity of residence at age 16- than 
for size of present community of 
residence. For males, the mean beta 
is .060 for size of community of 
residence at age 16'and .059 for size 
of present community of residence.'® 
The corresponding means for 
females are .075 and .043. 

Obviously, neither of the com- 
munity size variables was an impor- 
tant predictor of most of the depen- 
dent variables we selected from the 
1974 General Social Survey; most of 
the associations are neither statis- 
tically significant nor large enough 
to be important, even if they did not 
result from sampling error. This is 
true even for several variables 
which,. according to the literature, 
should bear a rather strong relation- 
ship to community size. For instance, 
expressions of the ideal number of 
children for a family were vittually 
unrelated to size of present com- 
munity of residence and only weakly 
related: to size of community of 
origin. Some researchers require 
that a beta be at least .15 before it 
is considered worthy of interpreta- 
tion; by that criterion, only the 
association among females of size of 

15. For this analysis, we used the same 
three-category community-size breakdown 
for community of origin and of current 
residence, namely, (1) open countryside, (2) 
dense settlements of less than 50,000 resi- 
dents, and (3) cities of 50,000 or more 
population and their suburbs. : 


16. We disregarded the signs of the betas 
in computing these means. ` 


“AT 


community of origin with the vo- 
cabulary test scores was large enough 
to be important. However, several.: 
other betas do not fall far short of .15 
and, thus, probably reflect associa- 
tions of some importance in the pop- 
ulation. For males, these include the 
associations of size of present com- 
munity of residence with permissive 
attitudes toward premarital and homo- 
sexual sex and with favorable atti- 
tudes toward formal education. For 
females, these include the associa- 
tions of size of present community 
of residence with permissive atti- 


tudes toward premarital sex and of ~~ . 


size of community of residence at 
age 16 with number of children and 
with liberal political orientations. 


A MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 


Of course, even the larger asso- 
ciations may not reflect direct effects 
of community size but rather may be 
spurious or reflect indirect effects 
through variables which intervene 
between community size and the 
dependent variables. If so, both the 
Wirth and the Fischer views of the 
effects of population concentration 
would tend to lose their credibility. 
To test for this possibility, we added 
nine background and current charac- 
teristics, all of which seemed likely. 
to have some effect on some of the 
dependent variables, to the regres- - 
sion equation as predictors along 
with the two community-size vari- 


ables.” We then selected each,- 


dependent variable with a zero- 
order correlation of at least .10 with 
one of the community-size variables 
and compared the correlation coef- 


17. We also recoded the community-size 
variables into the maximum number of 
categories consistent with retaining ordinal 
scales, which made the two variables in- 
comparable with one another but allowed 
each to explain the maximum amount of 
variance in the dependent variables. 
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TABLE 6 : 


ZERO-ORDER AND PARTIAL RELATIONSHIPS OF COMMUNITY- SIZE VARIABLES TO SELECTED 
DEPENDENT VARIABLES, WHITES, UNITED:STATES, 1974 


COMMUNITY OF COMMUNITY OF COMMUNITY OF COMMUNITY OF 
ORIGIN RESIDENCE ORIGIN RESIDENCE 
ZERO- ZERO- ZERO- ZERO- 
ORDER ORDER ORDER ` ORDER 
DEPENDENT Conas- PARTIAL CORRE: PARTIAL CORRE- PARTIAL CORRE- PARTIAL 
> VARIABLE LATION BETA LATION | BETA . LATION EETA LATION - BETA 
Political con- i S f 
f servatism —,112- —.091 * * —.118 —.058 * * 
Frequency of i 3 : : 
' socialization i 
` with friends 
who are not : : . 
neighbors .172 - .079 147 084 189  .090 7 * 
Frequency of 7 
going to bar ga 
or tavern _ 167 .108 118 . 065 _ 103 023 * ki 
Permissiveness i ; 
concerning ; i 
premarital : . R 
sex .171 .093 118 036 . 212 042 211 137. > 
Permissiveness ' i 
concerning ; 
extramarital . ; 
sex 162 073 204 152 . 101 045 . * * 
Permissiveness a ; : : 
concerning 
homosexual ` , : 
sex - 173 064 .204 148 . 132 016 109 .060 
Beliefin greater . ae gee ae ae pe ke 
expenditures ` 
for education "086 .028 114 .090 .137 -085 * $ 
Belief in greater ` : ' 
expenditures - ; : 
for the mili- i s . r : 
tary —.158 .~.087 -—.110' .048 —.148 —-.059 wi ‘* 
score’, | 225 O77 184 053. 333 215 127 005 
Number of chil- nen f f 
_ dren (persons: ` ? 
age 45 and ` , ` 
der) | 7.123) -.101 Eo 3 ’ —.142 -—.100 * # 





SOURCE: The 1974 General Social Survey conducted by the Nononal Opinion Research 
Center (James A. Davis, principal investigator): 

NOTE: For the multiple regression analysis, the independent variables include all ‘of the 
independent variables listed in table 7. 

* Data not reported because zero-order eorsbiniion’ is less than .1. 


ficient {zero-order beta) with the degree, but Suly in a few cases were 
partial bèta (see table 6). ` the associations reduced to virtually . 

Generally, the controls diminished zero. We cannot be sure, of course, ` 
the associatiohs to an important that we controlled all antecedent 
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; "FABLE 7 


MEAN PARTIAL RELATIONSHIP (BETA) oF Two COMMUNITY-SIZE VARIABLES AND NINE 
. OTHER INDEPENDENT VARIABLES TO 19 SELECTED DEPENDENT VARIABLES, 
: . WHITES, UNITED STATES, 1974 ; 











INDEPENDENT '. 
VARIABLE. . MALES MARRIED FEMALES 
> Size of community of 
‘origin O67. 069 
Size of community of >` i Fane: 
residence 059 .040 
Region . ; 1084, 076 
Region of origin ` _ 047 071 
Age 159 131 
Family income’ ; 049 044 
Subjective economic, ` . 
. standing of family .068- 071 
eee economic ; ; f 
tending of family o l 
at age 16 041 | 058 
+ Occupational prestige : 
(of spouse in case 
of females) ; 055 040 
Father’s occupational : ee 
prestige ro . .040 
Years of school ' ' 
completed ' 103 .102 


SOURCE: The 1974 General Social Survey conducted by the National Opinion Research. 


Center (James A. Davis, principal investigator). 


~Nore: Means are computed without regard to signs of the betas. All 11 of the independent 
variables are in the regression equations. The 19 dependent variables are those listed in 


tables 4 and 5. 


and intervening ieadbles. which 
could account for the remaining 
associations, as indicated by the 
betas, but it appears likely that 
population concentration, or some 


very . close correlates, had rather. 


direct effects on some of the depen- 


dent variables, such as vocabulary. 


(females), fertility, attitudes toward 
family size, attitudes toward com- 
. munism, and attitudes toward pre- 


marital sex. If so, we speculate that, - 


with the probable exception of the ef- 


fect on vocabulary, the effects were. 


mainly a matter of the people in the 


smaller communities lagging behind ` 
those in the larger communities as | 


attitudes and behavior have changed. 
The multivariate analysis’ also 
allows tentative conclusions about 


$ 


¢ 


the relative explanatory power of 


‘the community-size variables and 
the other predictor variables, most. 


of which are often used in social 
scientific research. The means in 
table 7 indicate that-the explanatory 


‘power of age and education ex- 
ceeded those of both size of com- . 
munity of origin and. size of com-, 


munity of current residencé by a 
considerable margin. Even,region of 
residence had slightly better predic- 


‘tive power, on the average,. than 
either of the community-size vari- 
. ables. On the other hand, the com- 


munity size variables did not fare 


badly in competition with some- 
-other variables often used as ex- 


planatory variables in social scien- 


tific research, such as occupational 


a eraan 


50- 


prestige and family income. Of 
course, the 19 dependent variables 
used for these comparisons are not 
necessarily ‘representative, and ‘the 
relative predictive power of the dif- 
ferent independent variables varies 
a great deal among the 19 dependent 


- variables 28. 


’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


What, then, is the importance of 
the rural-urban distinction and of the 
community-size variable to those 
who would understand and deal 
with attitudinal and behavioral vari- 
ation in the United States? The 
answer, clearly, is that the impor- 
tance is more than negligible and’ 
"18. For a somewhat similar comparison, 
see George W. Lowe and Charles W. Peek, 
“Location and Lifestyle: The Comparative 
Explanatory Utility. of Urbanism and Ru- 
rality,” Rural Sociology, vol. 39 (Fall 1974), 


pp. 392-419. More recent research by Lowe 
and Peek, as yet unpublished, reveals that, 


for a large number of attitudinal vartables , 


from the General Social Surveys, a cluster of 
“status” variables has considerably greater 
predictive power than a cluster of rural- 
urban-community-size variables. 
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that there is little reason to believe- 
that the importance is diminishing — 
or will soon diminish very much. It 
would certainly be premature to’ 
suggest that students of rural-urban 
differences should find more fruit- 
ful topics to study. ` 

On the other hand, the importance 
of rural-urban differences should not 
be exaggerated. The rural-urban 
variable, along with' ‘many other 
explanatory variables long favored 
by social ‘scientists, is losing much 
of its apparent importance as re- 
searchers increasingly use “pro- 
portional-reduction-in-error” . mea- 
sures of association: and nemel 
their findings in terms of proportion 
of variance explained. “For ‘most, 
attitudinal and behavioral variables, 
the piedictive utility of the rural- 
urban variable is modest at best; 
“overinterpretation” of rather small - 
differences between percentages 
has often obscured the fact that on ° 
most issues the niral and urban 
populations each‘has almost as much 


internal differentiation in attitudes - ` 


as does. the total population, 
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Political Structure of Rural America: : : a 


` By DAVID KNOKE AND CONSTANCE HENRY . © ` 


gf 


„ABSTRACT: Historical rural American political behavior has. 
“revolved around the three themes of radicalism, conservatism, 
and apathy. Post-World War II research on urban-rural differ- 
ences reveals little support ` either. for contemiporary rural 

_ radicalism or greater political apathy in rural areas. However, 
‘rural citizens, particularly farmers, exhibit more, conservative, 
political orientations -than metropolitan’ populations. The 
reapportionment revolution of the 1960s, which proponents 

. thought would reduce rural advantage in state and national 
‘government, has not noticeably altered social policy outputs. 

_. of state legislatures or the Congress in a more liberal, urban- , 
‘oriented direction. The Electoral College currently under- `- 
‘represents rural‘influence in electing the president, although. 
various alternatives tend to discriminate in reverse. Future 

“.. + trends suggest a diminishing political difference between 

` rural and urban populations. Exposure of rural residents to ` 

‘mass media ‘and the interchange of populations between ` : 
geographic areas imply a gradual homogenization of social, 
cultural, and politica] values which will ultimately render 
country and city indistinguishable in terms of political 

_ behavior. Other social dimensions play a more central role in: 
political conflict than the rural-urban dimension. Leaving 
aside the possibility of an unforeseen. crisis, rural interests ‘ 
are unlikely to capture national political attention. 
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HE political history of rural 
America interweaves three 
themes which appear contradictory 
on the surface but, on closer inspec- 
tion, exhibit an underlying unity. 
Over the centuries, rural political 
behavior has alternated among 
‘agrarian radicalism, rural‘ conserva- 
tism, and mass apathy. The well- 
springs of these political styles arise 
in the social and economic condi- 
tions confronted by farmers and rural 
and small-town dwellers residing 
within a steadily urbanizing in- 
dustrial nation. ` ` 
Agrarian -radicalism swept the 
Midwest and parts of the South for 
nearly half a century following the 
Civil War, as farmers responded to 
perceived depredations of an emerg- 


ing hegemonic corporate capitalism. 


Indifference by the major political 
parties to farmers’ crises in un- 
reliable weather, uncertain markets, 
and unscrupulous financiers enabled 
third-party movements such as 
Populism to make sizable electoral 
inroads with proposals to: limit the 
power of vested interests and ex- 
pand control of the state’ over 
economic conditions. The cycle of 
agrarian protest triggered by éco- 
nomic downturns was finally broken 


‘only by the extended period of 


agricultural prosperity following 
World War II ` 

‘Rural conservatism has’ been a 
more durable, pervasive orientation 
in the hinterland, suffusing not only 
politics but religion, morality, and 


_ 1, On agrarian radicalism, see John D. 
Hicks, The Populist Revolt: A History of 
the Farmers’ Alliance and the People’s Party 
(Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1961). For a detailed examination and 
refutation .of the thesis that McCarthyism 
‘has roots in the agrarian radicalism of the 
nineteenth century, see Michael Rogin, 
The Intellectuals and McCarthy: The Radical 
Specter (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1987). TE 
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lifestyle. Grounded in the values of 
moral integrity and individualistic 
self-help, rural Americans tradi- - 
tionally have long been suspicious. 
and disdainful of urban centers. The 
political manifestations— opposition 
to big government, big business, 
big labor; isolationism in foreign 
policy; hostility to non-Anglo-Saxon™ 
minorities; intense patriotism—may 
be seen as part of a general defense 


of status and a way of life threatened | - l 


by the encroachment of the urban 
industrial sector. This traditional 
rural conservatism has provided the 
mainstay of the Republican party but 
has also periodically fueled extremist 
movements, from prohibition to - 
McCarthy and Wallace, which aimed 
to restore the rural sector to its 
real or imagined pristine state. 

Mass apathy, the third face of rural . 
politics, was extensively docu- 
mented. in The American Voter, . 
perhaps the most influential account , 
of contemporary agrarian politics.® 
Rural inhabitants, particularly farm- ` 
ers, displayed great irregularity in 
political participation and party 
loyalty, a volatility presumed to arise 
from inadequate socialization to the. 
role of political actor. Agrarian 
politics, unlike the more stable, 
integrated political behavior of urban 
workers, was depicted as short-term, . 
transient, and prone to evaporation 
upon solution of immediate Srey 
ances: 

The three themes of agrarian 
radicalism, conservatism, and apathy 
may be seen as different manifesta- 
tions of an underlying social and cul- 
tural isolation of rural America from 
the dominant mainstream. Remote 
from and largely untouched by na- 
tional political currénts, rural 


2. Angus Campbell et.al, The American 7 
1960), ch: Lage York: John Wiley & Soan, Inc., 
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dwellers were prone to view political 
problems in simple, moralistic terms 
which ¢alled for direct, spontaneous 
action. The low salience of political 
action for most rural residents lay 
behind their predominant apathy 


and traditional conservatism. The 


weak tie to the larger political com- 
. munity made the rural mass a prime 
target for mobilization by radical 
appeals in economic and social 


crises. But the very ease with which 


rural folk could be shaken from 
lethargy presented tremendous ob- 
stacles to consolidating and sustain- 
ing any movement beyond the im- 
mediate resolution of crisis. Con- 
sistently, the mass bases of extremist 
movements sank back into apathy 
-and traditional conservatism ` once 


the initial mobilization ran its course.. 


The rest of this paper focuses on 
rural political behavior since World 


War IJ. We are interested in evi- ` 


dence on the prevalence of radical, 
conservative, and apathetic modes 
in contemporary rural America. We 
present findings on the behavior and 
attitudes of the mass. populace and 
the institutional structures òf 
government, explicitly comparing 
rural and urban sectors for signs of 
convergence. 


POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 


If rural Americans are more polit- 
ically apathetic than urban residents, 
they should show substantially lower 
levels of voting turnout, irregular 
patterns of voting for party can- 
didates, as well as less participation 
in all forms of political action. Based 
on surveys with nonsouthern re- 
spondents during the Eisenhower 
elections, authors of The American 
Voter concluded that rural persons, 

_especially farmers, were more in- 
consistent than urban workers in 
always voting and in voting for the 


same party’s presidential candidates 
in all elections. Yet in replicating 
these analyses on later elections, we 
found the earlier findings to be 
atypical: more recent rural-urban 

ifferences in voting participation 
are not large and are sometimes 
reverseć. 

More damaging evidence against 
the rural apathy theme was pre- 
sented in a major study of political 
participation by Sidney Verba and 
Norman Nie.? Their index of overall 
political participation showed that 
isolated villages and rural ‘areas and 


- isolated towns of fewer than 10,000 
inhabitants had lower ratés than any > 


other type of community except 
small suburbs adjacent to large 
metropolises. However, such small 
places are populated with people 
whose lower education, occupation, 
and income levels make them less 
prone to political involvement. 


‘When the data were statistically 


adjusted to remove the effects of low 
social and economic status, the rural 


and isolated small communities’ 


were shown to participate politically 
more than the residents of large 


‘urban places. 


The authors concluded that polit- 
ical activity was most prevalent in 


communities with well-defined polit- | 


ical boundaries in which local 
participation could occur. As com- 
munities increased and began to lose 
their distinct boundaries from other 
communities, the general participa- 


tion’ rates declined, particularly ` 
those actions aimed at influencing ` 


social: issues in the community. 
Rather than being places devoid of 
political involvement, the rural 


areas, villages, and small towns offer — 


their residents a greater chance for 


3. Sidney Verba and Norman H. Nie, 
Participction in America: Political Demo- 


cracy and Social Equality (New York: Harper | 


& Row, Publishers, 1972), pp. 229-47. 
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civic involvement and meaningful 
political influence than do the larger, 
more “central” urban settings. But, 
with increasing urbanization, the 


small and relatively independent 


communities which foster citizen 
participation in politics are be- 
coming rarer. 


PARTISAN POLITICS 


For more than half a century, rural 
and small town America has been 
Republican .in. party. support and 
voting: behavior, while urban and 
» especially metropolitan communi- 
ties have generally been Democratic. 
Evidence from recent surveys does 
not show these partisan differences 
to be eroding.* As the South has 
edged closer toward two-party poli- 
tics in state and national elections, 


signs of a similar rural-urban partisan 


cleavage have emerged there., 


Farmers in both the South and non- 
South are less likely than rural non- 


farmers to call themselves Indepen- . 


- dents. Thus, contrary to the assump- 


tion that farmers are apathetic, they , 


are more likely than any ‘rural or 
urban group to identify with one of 
the major political parties. 

In both regions, farming families 
are more likely to be Republican 
than any other residential category, 
with rural nonfarmers the next most 
Republican. In fact, due to the low 
‘level of Independents, southern 
farmers are not only the most 
Republican group but also the only. 
group in which a majority identified 
with the Democratic party. - 

Historically, rural areas have 


4. The data used in this section and the 
next come from the 1973 and 1974 General 
Social. Surveys conducted by the National 
Opinion Research Center and made available 
through the Roper Public Opinion Research 
Center. Neither organization is responsible 
for the interpretations made herein. 


. voted “Democratic when farm prices’ 


are low and Republican when they 


-are high.”® The Americar Voter's 


analysis of the 1956 . presidential | 
election indicated that farmers who | 


had experienced downward trends 


in their crop prices voted against 
the incumbent Republican adminis- 
tration. However, a replication of 
this analysis in the next three elec- 
tions failed to find evidence that 
downward price trends translate into 
votes.against the incumbent party.® 
And in the 1972 contest, despite high 
farm prices and record wheat sales 
to Russia, Richard Nixon actually 
received fewer votes among farmers 


_in both regions than he did from 


small urban communities. Perhaps 
the general prosperity of the post- 


“World War II period has dampened 


the alleged political sensitivity of 


American farmers to short-term ` 


shifts in their economic fortunes. 


SOCIAL ISSUES 


As well as continued preference 
for the Republican party, con- 
temporary rural residents maintain 
traditionally conservative stances on 
a variety of political and social issues. 
In fact, a size-of-place gradient has: 


frequently been observed, with rural - 


residents the most conservative and 
liberal attitudes increasingly evi- 
dent among town, small city, suburb, 
and large city ‘residents in that 
order.” 


5. Hugh A. Bone and Austin Ranney, 

Hl 1063 af, Voters (New York: McGraw- 
1963 

6. David Kaakon David E. Loa “The 
Economic Sensitivity of the American Farm 
vo Hae Soctology, vol. 40 (Spring Pie) 
pp. (— 

7. This gradient was found with reward to 
civil rights attitudes by Hart M. Nelsen and 
Raytha L. Yokley, “Civil Rights Attitudes of 
Rural and Urban Presbyterians,” Rural 
Sociology, vol. 35 (June 1970), pp. 141-52. 
However, see the absence of a consistent’ 


4 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS TOLERANT OF CIVIL LIBERTIES FOR COMMUNISTS, BY REGION 
7 AND SIZE OF PLACE, 1973-1974 GSS SURVEYS COMBINED 





- WILLINGNESS TO ALLOW A COMMUNIST TO: 


TEACH IN 





REGION AND © GIVEA HAVE ABOOK IN 

SIZE oF, PLace COLLEGE SPEECH PuBLic LIBRARY 
South | ; 

farm “17 23 `: 28 

rural non-farm 30 44 39 

small city 35 48 46 

large city 42 58 : 61 
Non-South 

farm . ^ 25 55. 51 

rural non-farm 43 63 65 

small city 40 59 60 

large city 46 69° . 68 


SOURCE: General Social Surveys for 1973 and 1974, conducted by National Opinion Research 
Center, made available through the Roper Public Opinion Research Center. ; 

- NOTE: Size of place categories: Farm—head of household farmer; Rural non-farm—popula- 
tion less than 2,500; Small a 500 to’ 49,099; aa etme, 000 or more. 


eens: the most SAP evi- 
dence on traditional rural conserva- 
‘tism can be found in data from 
_ Samuel ’'Stouffer’s classic Com- 
munism, Conformity, and Civil 
Liberties. Using a 15-item “intoler- 
ance”, scale of willingness to permit 
various Civil liberties to atheists, 
socialists, and Communists, Stouffer 
found the size-of-place gradient. for 


national, samples in 1954. Rural: 


dwellers were the least tolerant (16 
percent) while those living in cities 
of 100,000 or more were the most 
tolerant (40 percent), and the same 
relationship appeared in both the 
_ South and non-South. - 

Many of the Stouffer items -were 


‘repeated in national surveys 20 years - 


later.. Table 1, which reports the 
: i 


5 


size-of-place gradient for domestic economic 


welfare attitudes in Richard F. Hamilton, 
Class and Politics in the United States (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1972), p. 250. 
8. Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Gon- 
formity, and Civil Liberties: A Cross-Section 
of the Nation Speaks Its Mind (New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955), ch. 5. 


- 


ME ‘of tolerant tesvondent 
toward ‘three items dealing with 
Communists, indicates that toler- 
ance of nonconformity has risen over 
time, although a size-of-place 
gradient can: still be seen. The 
pattern in the South on all three 


items is clearest,- with tolerance ' 


uniformly increasing with com- 


munity, size. In the non-South, - 
. where tolerance levels are higher, 


farmers aré still the most conserva- 
tive and large city residents the most 
liberal, but the rural non-farm popu- 
lation is. not distinguishable in atti- 
tude from the urban groups. Thus, 


while the farmers-are still the most 
conservative category and the size- . 


of-place gradient seems-to hold in 
the South, the magnitude of differ- 
ences seems to have diminished 
since Stouffer's initial study as the 
overall level of tolerance has arowa: 


EXTREMIST MOVEMENTS 
While .no farmers’ 


E NE EE EE SE E ON 


group has . 
amounted an effective. electoral 





2 


we 
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apaliaee since the demise of the 
LaFollette progressives more. than 
40 years ago, two major extremist 
movements in recent decades have 
held disproportionate sway among 
rural Americans. Both Senator Joe 
McCarthy and Governor George 
Wallace found their brands of anti- 
Establishment rhetoric gaining 
votes from rural and small-town 
adherents. But the nature of their 
appeals indicates that, rather than 
seeking a radical restructuring of the 
social system, their supporters ex- 
pressed the conservative traditions 
of the rural milieu. 

‘Several’ liberal scholars have 
characterized McCarthyism as a 
lineal descendant of the populist/ 
progressive “rural utopianism.” On 
superficial grounds, .the thesis has 
some plausibility since McCarthy’s 
greatest electoral support in Wiscon- 
sin came from rural counties. But 
Michael Rogin’s painstaking analysis 
disclosed that McCarthy’s rural ap- 
peal wes widespread throughout 
the state, while Robert LaFollette 
had always been rejected by the 
rich southern counties. “The rural 
supporters of McCarthy were not 
~ reacting to specific economic condi- 
‘tions and constellations of power 
that produced agrarian radicalisin.’”® 
McCarthy’s support, never a true 
mass movement, was basically con- 
fined within traditional Republican 
party politics among voters dis- 
turbed by communism and foreign 
policy issues. 

George - Wallace’s third party 
presidential bid in 1968 was more 
‘successful in winning popular votes 
nationally than any since the 
LaFolletie progressives. Yet the core 
of his: support was concentrated in 


southern “black belt” counties—the ; 


9. See - Rogin, The Intellectuals and 
McCarthy, p. 91. 


X 


rural areas of antebellum aktni 
slavery and contemporary high con- 
centrations of blacks. These areas 


‘have a long history of repression, 


often violent, by whites against the 
blacks whose numerical strength 


posed a threat to white political - 


supremacy. Southern whites living: 
in black belt counties have his- 
torically given the highest electoral 


returns to candidates promising to ` 
delay or prevent black social, , 


economie, and political advances. 


The 1968 election saw non-metro--: 


politan areas of the South giving 
Wallace. more ‘than 57 percent: of 
their votes, while southern -cities 
returned fewer than 40 percent, 
furnishing Richard Nixon with most 
of the remainder.'® Even in the 
urban South, Wallace drew much of 
his support from first-generation 
farm and small-town migrants who 
remained attached to traditional, 
fundamentalist cultural values and 
beliefs. The Wallace movement 
can best be seen as a classic rural 
conservative desire to rescind the 
flood of social change -flowing 


against the rural way of life in the’ ` 


South (outside the South, Wallace 
held no special appeal for rural 
residents”). By the 1976 primaries, 


10, Walter Dean Burnham, Critical Elec- 
tions and the Mainsprings of American 


Politics (New York: W. W. Norton, and Com- - 


pany, Inc., 1972), p; 144. A correlation of 
+.38 for the percentage black and percentage 
vote for Wallace in 1968 for southern counties 
: reported in Ira M. Wasserman and David 


hd ge “Aggregation Effects in the Eco- | 
Lgi Stu 


dy of Presidential Voting,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Political Science, vol. 17 
(February 1973), pp. 177-81. 


11. Harold G. Grasmick, “Rural Culture 


and the Wallace Movement in the South,” 
Rural Sociology, vol. 39 (Winter 1974), 
pp. 454-70. 

12. Outside the South, rural residents 


were no more likely to vote for Wallace in : 


1968 than persons living in cities of more 
than one million according to table 54 in 
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however, the movement had crested, 
as the South was learning to accom- 
modate the realities of industrializa- 
tion and legal desegregation. Partly 
on the question of his health, but 
largely bécanse his issues had lost 
their impact; Wallace’s southern 
supporters began to abandon him 
for a mainstream centrist, Jimmy 
Carter. On the night of the North 
Carolina primary, Wallace delayed 
his concession speech, waiting in 
vain for the rural counties to pull - 
him through. Even the black belt’ 
gave more votes to Carter. 


THE REAPPORTIONMENT . 

REVOLUTION $ 
Political scientists and politicians ' 
‘alike have long believed that rural 
and urban political interests are in- 
compatible. Nowhere has this belief 
found stronger expression than in 
the controversy over representation 
in state and national legislatures. 
Despite a doubling of the urban 
population from one-third to nearly 
two-thirds during this century, legis- . 
lative districting patterns have 
lagged behind the shift from rural 
to urban society. Malapportioned . 


districts were ascribed all manner 


of anti-democratic bias: 
...in most states the rural districts, 


’ constituting most of the area of the states, ` 


elected a majority of the state’ legisla- 
`- ture even though they often possessed 
‘a minority of the population....The 
rural vote could thus dictate what 
schools and roads were to be built, how 
local water supply was to be allotted, 
and what was to be taxed. It could veto 
‘urban renewal -or mass transportation 
programs. In sho OTe it could maintain a 
minority control over legislation. 


Seymour Martin Lipset arid Earl Raab, The 
Politics of Unreason: Right-Wing Extremism 
in America, 1790-1970 (New York: Harper & 
Row, Publishers, 1970), p. 385. 


The Supreme Court’s 1962 order 
in Baker-v. Carr that states reappor- 
tion districts on the basis of “one 
man-one vote” triggered the Reap- 
portionment -Revolution of the 
1960s, which effectively redressed 


the rural-urban imbalarice in Con-, 


gress and state legislatures. But the 
real question is, did this standard for 
which metropolitan areas had fought 
so hard ‘produce the- changes in 


legislative policy outputs that its” 


proponents sought? This natural 
‘political experiment has had suf- 
ficient time to show its -effects. 
After an extensive review of the 
findings on rural and urban repre- ° 
sentation in state legislatures, Con-- 
gress, and the Electoral College, 
our conclusion is that major change 


_in legislation and expenditure has 


not materialized. The- original case 
against rural areas’ ability to block 
urban-oriented legislation was 
largely overstated. Rural and urban 
interests, while divergent, -are by 
no means always inimical. And the 
ultimate aim of reapportionment— 
more equitable management of. 
public purse and policy—has 
proven an elusive: goal which 
depends upon factors other: than ` 
proportional representation of the 


poptlation in governmental bodies. ` 


We will-document these contentions 
in the following paragraphs. - 

We can dispense with a persistent 
myth that rural areas tend to be 
‘dominated by one political party, 
typically the Democrats in'the South 
and the Republicans in the Midwest, 
while urban areas are ‘the center of 
competitive party politics. A massive 
investigation of party competition in 
-all United States counties for the 
1960 election turned up a 


13. Marjorie G. Fribourg, The Reappor- 
tionment Crisis ey York: Public Affairs 
Committee, 1987), p. 2 ; 
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support for the assumption that in- 
creased urbanization leads to greater 
party competition. The correlation 


between the percentage of a coùnty’s. 


population living`in places of more 


than 2,500 people and the percent- ° 


age of the vote going to the majority 
party in the presidential contest was 
only —.16. None of the 74 measures 
of county characteristics had a siz- 
able impact on party competition.“ 
‘ Thus,” reapportionment would. not 


_ have led to the diminished presence ` 


of one party in legislative bodies, 
since neither Democrats nor Re- 
publicans were disproportionately 
distributed by size of place. 


“ 


‘STATE LEGISLATURES 


- Little evidence has been pro- 
. duced to demonstrate that reáppór- 
tionment has had significant effects 
on state policy and expenditures. 
While the ideal of equal representa- 
tion is a deeply held value, the 
merits ofthis ideal donot lend them- 
‘selves to easy empirical verifica- 
_ tion. Indicators of the effects of 
malapportionment on- public. policy 
should be-measured before and after 
redistricting in state legislatures, to 
ascertain how much of the change 
could be attributed to fairer repre- 
sentation: Most ‘political theorists 
agree that environmental forces, 
including malapportionment, have 
some influence on legislative deci- 
sions. The difficulty lies in dis- 
entangling changes ‘in legislative 
outputs due to reapportionment 
from those due to other environ- 


14. Charles M. Bonjean and Robert L. 
Lineberry, “The Urbanization-Party Com- 
petition Hypothesis: A Comparison of All 


United States Counties,” Journal of Politics, ” 


vol. 32 (May 1970), pp. 305— 21. 1 

15. mas R. Dye, “Malapportionment 
and Public Policy in the States,” Journal of 
Politics, vol. 27 (August 1965), pp. 586-601. 
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mental factors. Richard Hoffer- 
bert observed that in the American 


states, most environmental forces do . ` 


not seem strong enough to account ` 
for major differences in government 
policies, with the exception of 
party competition which, as, we 
noted above, does not coincide with | 
the rural-urban cleavage.!7 ` 
If characteristics of legislative f 
districts influence the behavior of | 
state legislatures, it most likely 
occurs indirectly. Thus, the lack of 
evidence to the effect that malappor-- 
tionment has obstructed needed 


_ urban legislation may simply reflect 


the complexity ‘of the process by 
which constituency preferences are 


‘translated into legislators’ votes. 


One ‘possible complicating factor is 
the pluralistic nature of the urban ' 
population. Geographic divisions 
form just one political cleavage, 
along with racial, ethnic, religious, 
occupational, and status divisions. 
The spectre of a monolithic urban 
majority or rural minority imposing 
its will in state legislatures is un- 
realistic. 


The so-called urban: majority is aay 
an aggregate of numerous and often 
politically antagonistic groups. Further- 


- more, political alliances cut across the 
-boundaries of local units and legislative’ 


districts. Some urban groups have a. 
closer “identification with certain rural’ 


forces than with other urban interests." | 


16. R. S. Erikson, “The Partisan Impact of: 
State Legislative Reapportionment,” Mid- . 
west Journal of Political Science, vol. 15 
(February 1971), pp. 57-71. 

17. Richard I. Hofferbert, “The Relation 
between Public Policy and Some Structural 


- and Environmental Variables in the American, 


States,” American Political Science Review, 
vol. 60 (March 1966), pp. 73-82. ` ; 

18. Gordon E. Baker, “One Person, One ' 
Vote: ‘Fair and Effective Representation’?” 
in Robert A. Goldwin, ed., Representation 
and Misrepresentation (Chicago: ` Rand 
McNally & Company, 1968), p. 78. : 


i 


Studies have consistently found 
.few correlations between. equal ~ 
representation and public policy in 
the individual states. Thomas Dye’s 
analysis for all 50 states found that 


. the policy -choices made in malap- 


portioned legislatures - were not 
noticeably different from those of 
well-apportioned legislatures. Most 
of the differences which occur result 
from socioeconomic differences 
among .the states rather than as 
direct: consequences of gerryman- 
dered districts. Thus, reapportion- 
ment should not be expected to 


‘significantly alter the performance 
‘of state governmeénts.® Similarly, 


Glen Broach’s analysis of legislative 
roll calls iri the 50 state legislatures 
discovered. that urban-rural dimen- 
sions occur only on idiosyncratic 
issues and only sporadically on 
problems which clearly and homo- 
geneously divide rural from urban 
interests. Urban and rural legislators 


-do not organize as consistent legis- 
- latives blocs, nor does a rural or 


urban constituency consistently pre- 
dispose a legislator to vote in given’ 
directions on most bills.?° 


_ _ Studies of individual: state legis- ` 
latures have generally found ‘no 


enduring anti-city coalitions among 
the rural legislators. More fre- 


quently, the main opposition to` 


urban-oriented legislation comes 
from interests within the metro- 


pavers districts or adjacent suburbs.” zr 


19. See Dye, ATE REE and 
Public Policy,” p. 599. 

20. Glen T. Broach, “A Comparative 
Dimensional Analysis of Partisan and Urban- 
Rural Voting in State Legislatures,’ ” Journal 
of Politics, vol. 34 (August 1972), pp. 905-21. 

21. See E. M. Bryan,““The Metamorphosis 
of a Rural Legislature,” Polity, vol. 1 (1968),. 
pp, 191-212; David R. Derge, “Metropolitan 
and Outstate Alignments in Illinois and 
Missouri Legislative Delegations,” American 


Political Science’ Review, vol. 7 (Deceuiber i 


1958), pp. 1051-65. 
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In fact, one of the major conse- 
quences of the reapportionment 
revolution of the 1960s was an in- 
crease‘in the.numbert of suburban 
distriéts in state and national legis- 
latures at the expense of both rural 
and urban populations. Conflicts 
which superficially seem to be urban 
against rural interests, on closer look 
resolve themselves into more com- 


plex contests among social, eco- ` 


nomic, and cultural groups which 

are only incidentally associated with 

urban and rural geography. Present 

trends are likely to find these con- 

flicts dissociated from the historical 
rural-urban dimension. 

- We do not mean to imply that : no 
important differences exist between 
residents of the city and of the 
countryside..Differences of opinion, 
belief, and values persist as we have. 


documented above. But the impor- 


tant point is that these differences 
are neither incompatible nor over- 
whelming in: the actions of state 
legislatures. Clearly there are other 
social forces of greater importance 


which affect the outcome of political ` 


processes at he state lvel: 


CONCAS: AND Enoroni 
COLLEGE . v. 


‘Compared with the large research 
literature on the effects of reappoi- 
tionment in state legislatures’ policy 


outputs, evidence of the impact of , 
“oe a »2 
one mah-one vote” on the federal ‘ 


House of Representatives is scanty. 


Proponents ‘of.reapportionment: had.. 
argued that the Congress would take 
on a more. liberal tone with regard. 


to domestic welfare legislation once 
redistricting had reduced the rural 
imbalance in the House. Little work 
subsequent to the Supreme Court's 
decision was undertaken to deter- 
mine ‘the validity of this argument, 


but that which has opeen tends - 
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not to support it. The weighted-vote . 


technique used by most investiga- 
tors generally shows small changes 
in liberal legislation with more equi- 
table population apportionment.” 
Most of the controversy over reap- 
portionment’s effects on policy out- 
comes in the Congress has centered 
on the suburban districts rather than 
rural areas and inner cities whose 
share of the national population, 
and hence of representatives under 
the one. man-one vote formula, has 
been shrinking to the benefit of the 
suburbs. The’ topic of suburban 
politics is too large to. cover in a 
paper on the political structure of 
rural America, except to note the 
extreme diversity of political in- 
' terests present in places adjacent 
to metropolitan areas. Milton Cum- 
mings pointed out that demographic 
trends will give suburban 'areas a 
plurality of House seats over metro- 
politan and rural areas in the near 
future, yet the legislative conse- 
quences will depend on “whether 
an issue fosters ‘unity or division 
within the suburbs.” On many issues 
pitting the suburbs against the cen- 


tral cities, rural congressmen may’ 


find themselves aligned with the 


suburbs.* After all, both’ areas-have - 


a common interest in avoiding the 
social and economic ills which 
plague the core cities. At other times, 
however, rural representatives may 
find themselves confronting an 
urban-suburban coalition,’ as in the 
dismantling of farm subsidies. 

- Presidential elections have thus 


22. Andrew Hacker, Congressional Dis- 
tricting, the Issue of Equal Representation 
tee D.C.: The Brookings Institute, 
1963). 


_ 23. Milton C. Cummings, Jr., “Reappor- 
tionment in the 1970s: Its Effect on Con- 
gress,” in Nelson W. Polsby, ed., Reappor- 
tionment in the 1970s (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1971), pp: 209-41. 
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far defied extension of the one man- 


-one vote principle, despite several 


attempts to alter the Electoral 
College’s winner-take-all formula in: 
which the candidate with a stafe’s 
plurality gets electoral votes equal 
to the’ number of senators and - 
representatives. Several studies, 


-operating from different assump- 


tions, have tried to determine which 
social groups are disadvantaged 
under present, Electoral College 
arrangements and what the impact, 
of various alternatives might be. 
Lawrence Longley and Alan Braun, 
using a “voter power’ method.’ 
developed by John F. Banzhaf III, 
concluded that the most disadvan- 
taged citizens reside in the medium- 
to-small states (from 4 to 14 electoral 
votes), while those in the eight 
largest states have disproportion- 
ately large influence. Specifically, 
suburban residents were found to be 
the most advantaged at 9.1 percent 
above the national per-citizen voter 
average, followed by central city 
residents (+8.0 percent), SMSA 


‘residents (+7.2 percent), and urban 


residents (+4.2 percent). Rural resi- 
derits were the most disadvantaged 
with the rural non-farm at —8.0 
percent and the rural farmers at 
—14.6 percent.** 

Using a computer simulation, 
Seymour Spilerman and David 
Dickens simulated the effects. of 
various alternatives to the Electoral 
College on the relative influence 
different population groups would 
have on the outcome of the presi- 
dential election. Although they were 


24, Lawrence D. Longley and Alan G. 
Braun, The Politics of Electoral College 


Reform (New Haven: Yale University Press, a 


1972), p. 122; see, also, John F. Banzhaf I, 


“One Man, 3.312 Votes: A Mathematical 


Analysis of the Electoral College,” Villanova - 
Law Review, vol. 13 (Winter 1968), pp. 
303-46. i 
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critical of the- Longley and Braun 
. and the Banzhaf approaches, Spiler- 
man and Dickens concurred that the 
current arrangement. greatly en- 
hances the influence of large métro- 
politan centers. Other arrangements 


would reverse the bias in favor of . 


the rural counties, with a district 
allocation of electoral votes: and a 
proportional . division of a state’s 


electoral votes according to candi-. 


dates’ popular vote percentages. 
favoring rural and small town areas 
even more than the adoption of a 
strict popular-vote rule. Not sur- 
prisingly, the strongest advocates 
of district and proportional division 


reforms are interest groups with a. 


rural origin, such ,as the National 
Grange and the ‘American Farm 
Bureau. The benefits to large urban 
states and to ethnic minorities in 
their disproportionate influence on 
presidential elections, as Spilerman 
and Dickens point out, is to some 
unknown degree offset by the larger 
rural representation in the Senate 
and through seniority control of con- 
gressional committees.. 


A Loox FORWARD 


Our review of contemporary po- 
litical behavior and attitudes of the 
rural populace and their representa- 
tives in government leads to the con- 
clusion that agrarian apathy and 
agrarian icalism are ‘no longer 
valid CRBIOG Ter IeAH Ons: ze -Apagan 


25. Seymour Spilerman ` and David 
Dickens, “Who Will Gain and Who Will 
Lose Influence under Different Electoral 
Rules,” American Journal of Sociology, 
vol. 80' (September 1974), pp. 443-77 

26. An apparent instance of agrarian iadi- 
calism in recent times is Cesar Chavez's 
unionization of farm workers. With recent 
success, it has become a part of the union 
‘system, rather than a radical challenge to the 
economic structure. 


conservatism continues to hold, 
although the differences between 
rural and non-rural groups have 
blurred in several instances. For the 


future, the shrinking farm popula- 


tion and the continual shift from 
family farms to agribusinesses por- 
tends a ‘decreased electoral im- 
portance of that occupational group, 

excepting in the state politics of the 
Midwest where agriculture still 
dominates the local economy. The 
one issue likely to have persistent 
national impact is the role of the 
federal government in expanding 
export opportunities for the farm 
sector. 
will undoubtedly be a greater bar- 
gaining chip for the United States 
in the international political economy 
than they are today. Whether this 
importance will translate into en-. 


hanced influence in the domestic — 


political system for the agricultural 
producefs remains to be seen. 

The key trend ‘for the non-farm 
rural sector would seem to be 
toward greater homogenization with 
the urban political culture. As it has 
over the- post-World War IIL period, 
the hinterland will continue to be 
exposed through mass media and 
interpersonal contacts to the domi- 
nant social, cultural, and political 
styles emanating from the metro- 
pole. Thus, we can expect the cities 
to further the colonization of the 
interior much as they have for the 


past 200 years. Barring some unfore-’ 


seeable disruption, the end result of 
this trend will be to make the rural 
population as heterogeneous and 


politically diverse as the urban en- | 


vironment, so that all meaningful 
distinctions between the two will 
have disappeared. | 

Aiding this blending process is a 


- backflow of urban dwellers to the 


small town and rural areas, bringing 
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to these pices the political ideas 
and styles of the city. ‘Probably. a 
more important demographic com- 
ponent of this change has been the 
centuries-long infusion of rural mi- 
` grants to. the. cities« Acculturation 
has always been a'slów process, 
sometimes taking generations to 
complete. Meanwhile the first-gen- 
. eration farm offspring have by their 

- presence altered the mass political 
behavior of cities to more closely 
resemble the rural areas.?”. In the 
future, farm- reared elements will be 
a drastically diminished proportion 
of the population, but their historic 
role has been to reduce the political 
cleavage between the cities and the 
country. 

A major example’ of how the 
political influences of historical 
- rural and small.town America con- 
tinue to affect contemporary politics 
occurs.in Congress. Samuel Hunt- 
ington described congressmen as 

“small town‘. boys,” ‘more likely 
than administrative leaders to retain 
the parochialism and. conservatism 
of their upbringing even as the 
nation became increasingly cosmo- 
politan and sophisticated. Hence 
. Capitol Hill remains a bastion of 


27. David Knoke and Angela Lane, “Size 
of Place, Migration, and. Voting Turnout,” 
Journal of Political arid Military Soctology, 
< vol. 3 (Fall 1978), pp. 127-39. 
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wo 


the nineteenth say well into - 
the present one,” 


Much of the future course of |. 


American rural politics lies outside 
the-scope of demographic change, 
whose ‘contours are at least visible 
if not predictable, The actions and 
inactions of political elites. in the: 
decades ahead will have a more pro- 
found ‘effect on the issues that, are; 


articulated and placed on the agenda. 


But it is unlikely that the major ` 
social cleavage around which future -. 
political conflicts arise will involve., 
the rural-urban dichotomy. Issues 
which differentiate Americans geo- 
graphically currently have a low 
salience for both masses and elites. 
Only the eruption of.a major crisis, ` 
- such as in food production or energy 
resources, might polarize the rural 
and urban populations. Barring such 
a calamity, we are unlikely to find 
rural politics intruding on. the na- 
tional consciousness much in thé 
future. tS 


' 


28. Samuel P. Huntington, “Congressional 
Responses tò the Twentieth Century,” in 
David B.' Truman, ed., The Congress and 
America’s Future (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 


-Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965), pp. 5-31. But see 


reservations expressed by Leroy N. Riesel- . 
bach, “Congressmen as ‘Small Town Boys’: 
A Research Note,” Midwest Journal of 
Political Science, vol. 14 (May 1970), pp. 
321-30. 
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By VARDEN FULLER AND BERT MASON 


ABSTRACT: Farm population estimates indicate that the 
massive off-farm exodus is approaching its termination; 
during 1970-74 the rate of farm population decline fell to an ` 

` average 1.2 percent per year., Estimates of farm occupations 
for 1974 imply that the nation’s agriculture is dominantly a 

: self-employment industry, though . multiple job holding 

_ is widespread. The aggregate of persons doing some farm 
wagework is extremely heterogeneous and the market for 

` hired farm labor is characterized by:casual employment re- 
lationships. Farm labor in the U.S. lacks market structure 

_and.is seldom a chosen life-time occupation. Of nearly 2% 
million who did some farm work in 1974, it was the’ chief ~ 
activity for only 693,000, Contrary to popular conception, 
hired farm labor is not dominated by migrants; in 1974, 
about 8 percent of the farm work force was migratory.. Evi- 
dence on labor force participation, daily'and annual earnings, - 
and hourly wages illustrates that the hired farm labor market 

- is dominantly a ready-access, casual. market for the salvage 
of low opportunity cost time. Recent developments in 
federal: policies -indicate that farm workers are likely to re- 
ceive federal protection equal to nonagricultural workers. . 
Since. 1967, hired workers on large farms have been covered ` 
by Fair Labor Standards Act minimum wage requirements, 
and agricultural minimum wages will be increased to general _ 
industry levels by 1978. Agricultural workers remain ex-’. 
cluded’ from the federal unemployment insurance program ` 

_ ` and National Labor Relations Act. Farm worker unionization 

is prominent only on large-scale industrialized farms but will 

apparently continue to be exceptional nationally. ` 
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N 1974, 4.4 percent of the nation’s 
population lived on farms and 
4.3 percent of its work force was 
engaged ‘in agriculture. If - these 
census estimates had been referring 
to the same persons, the writing of a 
` chapter on farm labor would seem- 
ingly be simple and forthright. But, 
unfortunately, the near-identity of 
thése percentages is coincidence; 
furthermore, both magnitudes have 
limited siġnificance. American ways 
of living and ọf working have versa- 
tility and variety that are formidable 


to statisticians and social analysts - 


who would define, measure, and 
classify. That “farm” and “rural” no 
longer are synonymous: is quite 
generally understood; But that 
people living on farms are ‘not 
necessarily engaged in agriculture 
or that persons who’ do: work 
may not be “farm population” or 
even engaged in agriculture are 
facts not generally comprehended. 
To, be counted in “farm ’popula- 


tion,” a person need only be living - 


on a place that meets the census 
definition of a farm. In recent times, 
that definition has been 10 acres of 
land from which $50 worth of farm 
produce had been sold in the pre- 
ceding 12 months or any size of unit 
from which $250 worth of farm 
products’ had been sold.’ Institu- 


-tional populations falling under this © 


definition are included. So-inclusive 
a concept of what constitutes a farm 
has long been in controversy; the 
debate thereon brought about an 


# 


l. Estimates of farm population are ob- 
tained as an’ integral part of the annual 
April-based current population survey by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. Economic 
Research Service, USDA, participates in 
preparation of the farm population reports. 
Each annual report contains an explanatory 
section on definitions and procedures. Farm 
Population is Series Census-ERS, P-27; the 
1974 report is No. 46. 
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agreement between the Bureau of 
the Census arid the Department of, 
Agriculture . that in. 1975 and on- 


- ward minimum annual sales will be 


$1,000.- 

No less debatable ana more elu- 
sive are the definitions and estimates 
of persons engaged in agriculturé. 
They are based upon work per- . 
formed within a specified week in 
April of each year. A farm operator 
doing any work whatever on his farm , 
in the sample week is classified ‘as ° 
self-employed—unless he has 


‘another job on which he spent more 


time in thé sample week. Unpaid 
family farm workers must work at 
least 15 hours on the farm in the 
sample week to be counted as such, 
and they too may be otherwise 
classified if they had another job on 
which more time was spent. Wage 
workers are counted as employed if - 
they did any work in the sample 
week; they are classified by princi- 
pal activity. Both population and 
occupation estimates are based on a 
household sampling procedure. ’ 
Given the widespread practice by 
farmers and hired. farm workers of 
multiple job holding and the fact that 
April is not a peak of activity in 
farming, it follows that this occupa- 


- tional estimating procedure must 


omit numerous persons who do. 
some farm work.. An alternative to 
asking people what they did in a 
week in April is to ask them in 
December what they did in the past 
year. With respect to hired farm 
workers, this approach was initiated 
by Louis J. Ducoff, of the former 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
the mid-1940s and has been con- 


‘tinued by the successor Economic 


Research Service.* With the excep- 


2. This series is titled The Hired Farm 
Working Force. It-1s issued annually by 
Economic Research Service, USDA, as part of 
its Agricultural Economic Report series. _ 


tion of a few missed years prior to 


1956, it has provided a valuable 
annual statistical accounting of per- 
sons who do any farm wage work—. 
their numbers and characteristics, 
their earnings and participation 'in 
the labor force. Yet another way ‘to 
find out about hiring of farm workers 
is to inquire of employers. This has 
been done monthly for many years 
‘by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in connection with crop report- 
ing work.’ ‘A long and useful series 
on wages paid as well as volume of 
hiring is available from this source. 


- TRAVAILS OF IDENTIFICATION 
. AND MEASUREMENT 


All statistical ` categories about 
farm labor are compounds of dis- 
_comfort: they depend upon recall; 

their definitions arè arbitrary; they 
impose an appearance of homo- 
geneity upon situations that are 
heterogeneous; they usually are 
derived as incidental by-products 
of other measurement enterprises, 
and then generally with a slim input 
of. resources. Yet, even though 
periodic magnitudes 
dubious, their continued availability 
over a span of time offers a degree 
of solace. To know that estimated 
farm population in 1974 was 9,264,000 
acquires more significance when we 
also know that (by the same esti- 
mating procedures) the comparable 
figure in 1960 was 15,635,000, for 
now we can speak of a 41 percent 
decline. And even if the magnitudes 
had been more restrictively esti- 
mated, the rate of changes would not 
likely have been substantially dif- 
ferent. 

` Farm population estimates, which 
go back to 1910, quantify and expli- 


3. This series is titled Farm Labor, U.S. 


Crop Reporting Hoe Statistical Reporting ~ 


Service. 


‘may be. 
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cate the swift transition to an urban 
industrial nation. In a half century 
the farm population fell from 32 
million to 9% million—from one- 
third of the population to less than 


` one-twentieth. When the off-farm 


torrent was at its postwar crest, the 


draining away was five to seven ` 


times the net natural increase each 
year. There were signals of impend- 
ing urban social chaos embedded in 


‘the figures, but few were disposed 
_ to read them. 


Through the 1960s; fie off-farm 
drain continued at around 5 percent 
per year. A leveling-out had to corne, 
and it seems now to have arrived. 
During 1970-74 the farm popula- 
tion decline has fallen to an average 


of 1.2 percent per year. Net off-farm 


movement is now confined to non- 
whites, which means primarily 
southem blacks. In 1974 estimated 
nonwhite farm population was 


.655,000, or 7 percent of .national 


farm population; measured against 


their own base, the off-farm move- 


ment. of nonwhites was 9 ‘percent 
per year, which also cannot last long. 

Of the labor force residing on 
farms, some are engaged exclusively 
in agriculture, some ‘in nonagricul- 
ture, a in many regions multiple 
job holding is prominent. The off- 
farm drain Fas ‘mainly affected those 


that had been entirely or principally 
agricultural; the nonagricultural 


component of the farm population 
has remained fairly constant. As farm, - 
population has declined, this stable 
nonagricultural component has risen. 
in percentage terms, thereby gener- 
ating the arithmetic foundation-for 
one of many quasi-myths: it is said 
that farm people are increasing their - 
nonfarm work, but the fact is that 
farm people are decreasing their 
farm work. A similar illusion relates 
to nonfarm residents engaged in 
agriculture: their numbers have re- - 
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` TABLE 1. est 


FARM POPULATION, LABOR FORCE, OCCUPATIONS; NUMBERS IN AGRICULTURE, 
BY RESIDENCE, 1960, 1965, 1970- 1974 


"Farm RESIDENTS IN 


NONAGRICULTUBAL 
4 OCCUPATIONS , ` OCCUPIED IN AGRICULTURE 
Pani POPULATION . - 
- PERCENT OF : PERCENT, 
- ALL LABOR Fanm ALL FARM NonFARA) == NONFARM 
PERSONS FORCE: NUMBER ‘ RESIDENT PERSONS RESIDENTS RESIDENTS, RESIDENTS 
YEAR (000) {000) (006) LABOR FORCE {000} (000) (000) OF TOTAL 
1960 15,635 6,266 2,064 33 5,395 4,025 1,370 25 
1965 12,363 5,175 1,915 -37 4,719 3,155 1,564 ` 33 
1970 9,712 4,293 1,878 ... 44 3,696 2,333 1,363 37 
1971 9,425» 4,263 1,864 44 3,668 2,291 1377 38 
1972 9,610 4,361 1,956 45 3,678 2,308 1,370 37 
1973- - 9,472 4,454 ' 2121 , 48 3,729 2,249 1,480 40, 
1974- 9,264 4,419 _ 2,078 47 3,773 _ 2242 1,531 41 


„SOURCE; Base data are from current issues of Current Population Reports, Series Census— 
ERS, P-27, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureat: of the Census and: US. Department of 


Agriculture. 


mained. fairly constant since 1960, 
but as the agricultural total has ` 
declined their percentage has risen. 
Again the cutting blade in the per- 
centage computation was decline in ‘ 
farm occupations by farm residents. 
The numbers involved are sum- 
marized in table 1. One may observe 
therein that farm residents having 
nonfarm occupations exceed non- 
farm residents having farm occu- 
pations. ` 
Estimates of farm occupations for 
1974 (summarized in table 2) imply 
that the nation’s agriculture remains 
dominantly a self-employmeént in- 
dustry notwithstanding the revolu- 
tionary shift to bigger farms. Most 
but not all farm operators and un- 
.paid family: laborers still live on 
farms; most but not all hited farm 
workers now live elsewhere, the 
latter in consequence of a well- 
- defined trend. Women hold con- 
siderable prominence as unpaid 
family workers but little as opera- 
tors. Women nonfarm residents who 


$ 


do farm york are mainly in the 
hired category. 


, WHo DOES NATION’ s FARM WORK? 


The greatest elusiveness about 
‘who does the nation’s farm work 
resides in the awkward fact that a 
substantial fraction of it is done by 
persons who are not normally 
counted as being occupied in agri- 
culture. These include farm resi- 
dents whose chief activity is non- 
farm work and numerous nonfarm 
residents who mainly are students, 
housewives, unemployed, retired, 
or otherwise not usually seeking 
work, and nonfarm workers who do 


some incidental farm work. The 


December inquiry procedure men- 
tioned previously seeks to identify 
all persons in the current sample 
survey who did any farm wagework 
in the preceding year and. thereby 
includes these-various categories. In 
contrast to the April-based occupa- 
tional - -approach which estimated, . 
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) TABLE 2. 
PERSONS IN AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS BY SEX AND RESIDENCE, 1974 


Fare NONFARSS 
SEX AND i RESIDENTS RESIDENTS TOTAL 
CLASSIFICATION _ (000) (000) (000) 

Both sexes, total 2,242 1,531 3,773 
self-employed 1,350 1,805 
wage & salary workers 469 1,016 1,485 
unpaid family workers " 423 59 . 482 

Male, total 1,832 1,268 * "3,100 
self-employed 1,266 412 . 1,878 í 

_ wage & salary workers <- 393 ` 830 1,223 
unpaid family workers 173 27 200 ` 

Ferale, total -410 262 672 

A self-employed 84 44 128 
. wage & salary workers 76 186 262 
unpaid family. workers ` 250 32 282 ` 


SOURCE: Current Population Reports, Series Census—ERS, P-27, No. 46, U.S. Departinent 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census and U.S. Departnient of Agriculture, December 1975. 


that 1,485,000 persons were agricul- 
tural wage and salary: workers. in 
1974, the December inquiry pro- 
cedure estimates that 2,737,000 did 


some farm wagework in 1974.4 Of. 


this large total, only 1,568,000 did 
25 days or more of farm work. This 
smaller number bears a resemblance 


“to the number that reported their. 


April occupation. But these two 
numbers are only arithmetic look- 
alikes, not mildly divergent esti- 
mates of the same population. 


Over the past 30 years, the total of ` 


persons doing some hired farm work 
. has been estimated as high as 414 


million (1950) and as low as 2%. 


million (1970, 1971). Since’ 1960, 
the tendency has been toward 
decline, but inconsistently and with- 

out’ a strong trend.- The highly 


casual Portion doing less than 25: 


4. Except as otherwise indicated, the dis- 
cussion that follows is based on data 
derived from The Hired Farm Werking Force 
of 1974; Agricultural Economic Report 
No. 297. 


or more days of farm wagework per 


days; 


wey 


days of farm work hae PET in. nthe 
neighborhood of two-fifths. There 
has been a downward tendency in 
numbers-of persons who obtain 150 


year and a trend toward fewer days 
of work per, year for those in this 





category. The statistics therefore 


say that the hired work of American : 
agriculture is not becoming less 
casual and seasonal as its tech- a 
nological revolution progresses. ; 
- Of nearly 25% million who did 

some farm work in 1974, for only - 
693,000 was it chief activity; only 
641,000 worked at it for at least 150 
1,435,000 were students, 
housewives, and others not regularly 

in the labor force. One-fifth of the 

large total were females; just under 
one-fifth were nonwhites; approxi- ` 
mately 8 percent were migratory— 


‘according to a definition to be dis- 


cussed subsequently. Two-fifths of. 
the large total in 1974 did. both farm 
and nonfarm work—the report 
speaks of these persons as “farm 
wageworkers who also did some 
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nonfarm wagework.” But for only 
one-eighth of these. interindustry 
workers was farm wagework their 
chief activity whereas nonfarm work 
was the chief activity for almost 
two-fifths. In these facts and in such 
statements about them as quoted 
above lies the source -of another 
quasi- -myth. It is often said that 
hired farm workers are not so poor 
as they seem because they supple- 
ment their farm earnings by working 
at nonfarm jobs. But the truth is that 
this dual-sector employment is mostly 
by nonfarm workers who are supple- 
menting their incomes by doing farm 
work. Those principally engaged in 
other than farm work plus those not 
normally in the labor market (but 
employed temporarily at both farm 
and nonfarm work) outnumber per- 
sons -who are chiefly farm workers 
with supplementary nonfarm em- 
ployment by 7:1. The greater truth, 
therefore, lies on the side of saying 
that farming offers substantial oppor- 
tunities for nonfarm people to 
supplement their incomes. To a 
limited extent, farm operators also 
supplement their incomes by work- 
ing as hired farm laborers. 


Most SEASONAL WORKERS ARE 
NOT MIGRATORY 


Contrary to impressions that one 
may encounter, hired farm labor is 
not dominated by migrants. The 
urban tendency to speak of people 
doing harvest or casual farm labor as 
migrants or migratory workers pro- 
motes this exaggeration. In a nation 
of movers and high mobility, defini- 
tions that usefully distinguish migra- 
toriness are not easily made. Non- 


recurrent relocation of household is. 


not migrancy as usually meant; nor 
` is changing from orie temporary job 
to another within commuting dis- 


tance of a stable domicile. A signifi- 


‘tainers and 
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cant perception of migratorine$s un- 
doubtedly involves recurrent uplift- 
ing of household: concurrent with 


_seasonality of employment. But ' 


there are many—such as enter- 
ski instructors—that 
meet this test, yet. are seldom re- . 
garded as migratory workers. 

For the annual Hired Farm Work- 
ing Force reports, migratory workers 
include “‘those who (1) left their. 
homes temporarily overnight to do 
farm wagework in a different county 
within the same State or in a differ- | 
ent State with the expectation of 
eventually returning home, or (2) 
had no usual place of residence, and 
did farm. wagework in two or more 
counties during the year.’’§ 

Thus defined, approximately 8 
percent of the estimated 2% million 
who did some farm work in, 1974 
were migratory (tabie 3). This per- 
centage level is characteristic of the 
1970s and is reduced from the range 
of 10-15 percent that pertained in . 
the 1960s. Regional patterns in the 
West and South reflect trends toward 
decreasing migratoriness which are 
more accentuated ‘than national 
aggregates. 

_. Ofthe 209,000 classified migratory 
in 1974, about half did both farm 
and nonfarm work, and their work 
pattern—some 50 days of farm work 
and 120 of nonfarm— was similar to . 
that of nonmigratory workers who 
worked in both sectors. But migra- 
tory workers earned more per day in 





‘both sectors. Of thase doing farm 


work only, migratory workers gained _ 
nothing over nonmigratory in days 
of employment, although their earn- 
ings per day were higher. These 
findings challenge another quasi-. 
myth: that by following the sun and ` 
the crop maturity cycles, migratory 


0 


5. Ibid., p. 29. 
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i TABLE 3 f 
MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS, 1961-74 








NUMBER OF MIGRANT 


I 





Fanm WORKERS : 2 
` 7o = MIGRANTS AS PERCENTAGE MIGRANTS A8 PERCENTAGE MIGRANTS AS PERCENTAGE 
: US. Wrst SouTH OF TOTAL U.S. HIRED or West HEED OF SOUTA HIRED 
YEAR (000) (000) (000) FARM WORKER FORCE FARM WORKER FORCE FARM WORKER FORCE 
1961 3985 108 226 11.3 17.4 11.3 - 
1962 380 123 190 10.5 18.9 - 9.6 
1963 386 130 201 10.7 18.9 - 10.1 
1964 386 102 178 115 15.7 9.9 
1965 466 144 188 14.9 214 11.7 
1966 351 151 118 12.7 , 20.5 : 91. 
1967 276 112' 109 » 12.9 13.4 74 
1968 279 92 115 ‘9.6 ' 123 8.6 
1969 257 102 70 10:0 15.5 ' 65 
1970 196 64 84 10.1 113 7.1 
1971 172 82 56 6.7 14.4. * §1> + 
1972 184 70 63 6.6 9.9 5.5 
1973 203 89 60 76 12.1 ; 6.3 
1974 209 66 67 76. 9.4 6.5 


Source: USDA, ERS, The Hired Farm Working Force, annual issues. i 


NOTE: Regions—West includes Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Arizona, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, Califonia, Hawaii, Alaska. South includes Maryland, 
Delaware, ‘District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South ‘Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Poupe TEROR, 


Texas. 


workers are able to get nearly a full 
year’s employment. 

In further contradiction of the 
popular image, it was found in 1965 
that three-fifths of migratory workers 
(as above defined) had only one farm 
‘ employer; the most typical migrant 

was a 25-year-old white male em- 
ployed mainly at a nonfarm job who 
traveled without minor childrén 
across a county line but less than 75 
-miles within his home state to work 

temporarily at one farm job.* The 
` dramatized migratory streams of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the 
mid-continent have had at least a 
semblance of structure and recurrent 


pattern, but their ;relative impor-, 


6. Domestic Migratory Farmworkers, 
Agricultural Economic Report No. 121, 
Economic Research Service, USDA, Septem- 
ber 1967. 7 
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tance in the national farm labor 


scene was never equal to the pre-. 


vailing image.’ 


REWARDS OF MIGRANCY 
ARE MEAGER 


In terms of annual earnings, as 
reported for 1974, the worst situa- 
tion is that of nonmigrants who do 
farm work only; those who either 
became’ migrants or got nonfarm 


7. In 1970, it was estimated that 51,000 or 
24 percent of the hired labor force in 14 
states of the Atlantic coast region were inter- 


staté workers and were thus involved in the | 


Atlantic coast migrant stream. These migrants 
were primarily black, Puerto Rican, or 
Mexican-American. Source: Ward W. Bauder, 
Minorities in the Hired Farm Work Force of 
14 Eastern States (Ithaca, N.Y.: unpublished 
manuscript, 1976). 
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work did better, and those who did 
both made the highest earnings. 
Here are the coniperative earnings 
for 1974: 


w 


ANNUAL EARNINGS 
NONMIGRANT MIGRANT 

Persons doing farm 

work only $1,891 $2,476 
Persons 25 or more À 

days of farm work _ 3,046 3,102 
Persons doing both 

farm and nonfarm 

work 3,200 3,688 


If thése eamings comparisons 
were to suggest inferences about 
_ rational behavior, it needs being 
noted that there are 2,528,000 per- 
sons in the lowest earnings category 
as against 107,000 in the highest, 
which leaves doubt that opportuni- 
ties. and choicè prevail. Even were 
a choice of migraricy available, 


rational decision would have to go` 


beyond weighing prospective addi- 


tional costs and gains to matters of. 


family welfare, housing, schooling, 
and what not. The gains in earnings 
to migrants are too meager to support 
a theory ,of ‘rational choice as to 
- migrancy—either to be or not to be. 
Impressions and meager evidence 
concur in the prospective demise of 
farm labor migrancy. A settling down 
seems to be occuiring, even in the 
lack of nonfarm job opportunities. 
Less harsh residency policies (eligi- 
bility for welfare), higher costs of 
being on the road, ‘and stronger 
motives toward child education and 
family well-being seem likely to be 
- influences. 


[s 


. YOUTH Is CHARACTERISTIC OF 
HIRED FARM WORKERS 


We have seen that the typical 
migrant is young, this is a charac- 
teristic shared by hired farm workers 
generally and is in contrast with 
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the typically advanced age of farm 


` operators. In 1969, the median, age 


of U.S. farm -operators was 51.2. 
years, whereas the median age for 


both males and females who did any 


amount of hired farm work: was 
under 25.8 Workers in the prime 
years of occupational life, 25-54, 
are less than one-third of the total. 


As table 4 further reflects, females- 


who constituted less than one-fourth 
of the total, shared the tendency to 
be youthful. Yet, to inject a bit of 
humanity into cold percentages, it 
may be noted that the 1 percent in 
the females 65 years and over group 
includes 2,000 women who did more 
than 150 days of farm work in 1974. 

What of others—those in prime 
occupational years and presumably 


.committed? To examine this ques- 


tion, let us look at farm wagework 
participation of males in ages 35-54. 
In 1974, there were 316,000 of these, . 
and they were 12 percent ofall males 
who did any farm wagework. Almost 
one-fifth of these adult males were 
extremely casual—they worked on 
farms less than 25 days; at the other 
extreme, just over a third worked 250 
days or more. The published tabu- 
lations do not permit us to know the 
extent-of inter-sectoral employment 
by 35-54 year old males. But there 
is a tabulation which suggests that 
a 35-year-old may already have 
passed his prime earning years. Of 
those doing 25 or more days of farm 
work, males: in the 25~34 age cate- 
gory got the most work (average 256 ` 
days) and earned the highest annual 
incomes (average $5,203 from farm 
work and nonfarm work for those 
that had any). The downward trend 
in annual earnings after the peak in . 
age’ category 25-34 is sharp and, 


8. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1969 Census of Agriculture, 
1973, vol. 2, ch. 3. 


‘TABLE 4 


AGE-SEX COMPOSITION OF HIRED 
FARM LABOR FORCE, 1974 





"PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 

AGE « MALE FEMALE TOTAL 
14-17 24 8 32 
18-24 - 21 3 24 
25-34 11 4 15 
35-44 € 3 9 
45-54 . 5 2 7 

55-64 , 6 1 7 
65 & over ‘5 et - 6 
Total © 78 -22 =, + 100 


SOURCE: Derived from The Hired Farm - 
Working Force of 1974, Economic Research 


Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agri-. 


cultural Economic Report No. 297, July 1975. 


` 


consistent, ending with $1,614 for 
those 65 and over. Farm wagework 


may hold some rewards’ for schoo!-‘ 


. boys and muscular young men -but 
_ not for the aging or the aged. 
WHITES AND NONWHITES ~ 
, Approximately four-fifths of the 

- large total who do some farm wage- 


work are classified as whites. Non- - 


whites doing farm wagework are 
principally southern blacks. Non- 
whites obtain about the same aver- 
age days of farm work as whites but 


only about half as many days of non-. 


farm work. Earnings per day are 
substantially lower for nonwhites in 
-both farm and nonfarm work. In 


consequence of ‘these differences,’ 


‘annual earnings of nonwhites. ‘in 
1974 were 32 percent below those 


of whites. Since wage rates are com- - 


paratively low in the South, one may 
be inclined to suppose that regional 
differences are behind this apparent 


ethnic difference. But this hypothe- 


sis fails, because in the southern 
region nonwhites earned $2.40 less 
per day at farm work and $5.55. less 


Yai 
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per day at nonfarm ‘work—and of the 
latter, they received an average of 30 
days as against 54 for whites. In con- 
sequence, annual earnings for 


southern nonwhites at $1,613 were ` 


one-third below the $2,403 level of 


southern whites. In regions outside _ 


the’ South, the survey sample con- 
tains insufficient numbers of non- 


whites to permit separate calcu- 
lations. : 


pi 


FOREIGN WORKERS 


, As an emergency measure in the 
Second World War, farm laborers 
were temporarily imported from 
Mexico, Jamaica, the Bahamas, and 
‘ Canada under federal government 
auspices.® Some of this importation 
continued in following years., Ac- 
cording to U.S. Immigratior’ Service 
figures, approximately 8,400 con- 


tract workers. were ° imported from ` 


Jamaica in 1975,’ primarily :for the 
sugar cane harvest in the Southeast; 
there’ were no contract workers from 


. the Bahamas during that: year. Im- 


portation from Mexico .was con- 


, tinued under quasi-government aus- 


pices until 1965, and in many years 
it was larger in volume than in the 
-war emergency. Since 1964, Mexi- 


can citizens have continued to be a. 


factor of some significance in the 
seasonal farm work force, especially 
of the southwestern region.. These 


- 9. Details of the wartime importation and 
the practices of early postwar years may be 
found in Migratory Labor in American 
Agriculture, Report of the President’s Com- 


` mission on Migratory Labor, 1951. The con- 
“tinuance of Mexican -contract labor impor- 
tation under the Bracero program until its ` 


termination in 1864 has been written about 
extensively but lacks a comprehensive refer- 
ence. An instructive overview is Ellis E. 
Hawley, “The Politics ofthe Mexican Labor 
Issue, 1950-1965, ,” Agricultural History, July 
1966. Writings about “illegally -entered 
Mexican aliens are seldom informative. 
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are not contract workers as under 
the expired Bracero program but 
illegally entered Mexican nationals 
(wetbacks) and Mexicans legally 
entered under immigrant visa. Citi- 
zens of Mexican origin (by birth or 
by parental origin) are.a substantial 
and well-known component of the 
farm work force’ of the Southwest. 
Contrary to attitudes that are mani- 
fested occasionally, Americans of 


Mexican descent are not classified’ 


as' nonwhite. Information on num- 
bers, locations, and activities of this 
population segment is not compre- 
hensively available. Nor is it with 
respect to the -illegally entered 
aliens from Mexico. 


Is THERE A LABOR MARKET FOR 
HIRED FARM WORKERS? 


Economists like to visualize goods 


and services as flows through market’ 


places where those who have some- 
thing to offer and those who want 
can come ‘together, confront each 
other, and bargain to agreement. 
Countless ‘books and articles are 
written -about the markets for this 
and for that, including l4bor. Among 
the latter is a handful of items deal- 
ing with “the farm labor market.” 
There are some markets, obviously 
not including the world market for 
grain and not likely including 
markets for farm labor, that have 
institutional structure, procedural 
regimen, and predictable modes of 
operation. In farm labor, the nexus 
of hiring and of subsequent em- 
ployer-employee relationships is not 
much burdened by the paraphernalia 
that are supposed to characterize 
` labor markets or the bargained out- 
comes that are supposed to emerge 
from them. There are undeniably 
particular situations—localities of 
specialization such as dairying, 
poultry, nurseries—that have mar- 
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ket-like practices for the acquisition 
of labor. But for the great bulk of 
farm work, procedures of job-getting 
and hiring are as miscellaneous as 
the labor force is heterogeneous. 
That.farm labor in the United 
States is lacking in market structure 
reflects the fact that it is seldom a 
chosen, life-time occupation. We 
have seen that few (only 13 percent) 
of those doing farm work in 1974 
were at it at least 250 days. These 
few might be regarded as the “pro- 
fessional” 
mitted to farm wagework and doing 
well enough at it to remain for the 
time being. This corps performs half 
of the nation’s hired farm work. For 
the large remainder, farm wagework 
is a salvage opportunity—an easy- 
entry chance to earn something for 
time that otherwise has little or no 
value. The validity of this view is 
most clearly seen in the instance of 
students and housewives. But most, 
of those’ who-worked at both farm 
and nonfarm work (there were 
1,138,000 .of them) were salvaging 
time. The person who was chiefly 
nota farm worker and earning $23.55 
per day at nonfarm work is not likely 
to forego days at that level of earning 
in order to do farm work at $15.20 
per day. He and the other 437,999 
similarly situated nonfarm workers in 


.1974 were utilizing the opportunity 


to work on farms when they other- 
wisé might not have been employed. 
Their relation to farm employment 
was basically not different from that 
of students, housewives, retirees, 
or those whose chief activity. was 
unemployment. Viewed 
manner, the ratio of “salvagers” 

to “professionals” in farm labor is 


corps—persons com-. 


in this™ 


a 


almost 8:1. The eaming rates of © 


‘these participants in farm wagework 


reflect their varying degree of.attach- 
ment to the industry. In 1974, those 
whose chief activity was farm wage- 
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TABLE 5 i i p 
HourLY FARM WAGE RATES WITHOUT BOARD OR ROOM, BY REGION”? 








Pa 


CENSUS DIVISIONS 


MA 


AGRICULTURAL 
AS A PERCENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL 





YEAR NE ENC WNC SA ESC WSC M Pe US WAGE RATES* 
1955 1.03 0.98 101 0.99 0.62 0.54 0.68 0.95 1.00 - 0.82 48 
1960. 1.16 1.11 108 1.08 0.72 0.62 0.76 1.06 1.23 - 0.97 46 
1965 1.33 126 1.21 1.22 0.87 0.79 0.93 122 1.41 1.14 47 
1970 1.83 1.74 -1.72 166 1.38 136 1.37 159 1.90 1.64 51° 
1971 191 182 181 1.77 143 143 147 168° 1.96 1.73 50 
1972 2.02 1.90 190 187 153 156.156 180 2.06 1.84 50 

T AGRICULTURAL 
STANDARD FEDERAL REGIONS- AS A PERCENT 
: $ = ~ ` zi OF INDUSTRIAL 

Yean I nm, m wv v v vi vit K X ’ US Wace RATES 
1973 2.11 204 1.73 ‘1.56 199`161 1.97 2.02 1.98 2.07 1.0 48 
1974ł 2.30 245 2.39 199% 2.24 2.00 236 2.36 256 241 2,32 5 
1975ł 2.51, 2.62 2.43 .2.18 2.48 2.08 237 246 2.71 2.72. 2.45 54 


» 


Source: U.S. Crop Reporting Board, Statistical Reporting Service, Farm Labor; U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Handbook of Labor Statistics and Monthly Labor Review. 

* Production workers on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

+ 1974 and 1975 data are “workers paid by hour receiving cash wages only.” 


work earned an average of $18 per. 
day at farm work; those who were 
chiefly nonfarm workers earned an 
average of $15.25 at farm work; those 
chiefly not in the labor force earned 
an average of $12. 75 per day in farm 
work. 


HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR 
-HIRED FARM WORKERS. 


Hourly wage rates for hired farm 
workers (table 5) further reflect the 
‘Salvage nature of the farm labor 


10. In 1973, the Statistical Reporting Ser- 
vice changed the organization of reported 
regions from census divisions to standard 
federal regions. The regions are as follows: 

Census Divisions—N.E. (New England): 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut; M.A. 
(Middle Atlantic): New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania; E.N.C. (East North Central): 
Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin; 
` W.N.C. (West North Central): Minnesota, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North 


market. During the 1955-75 period, 
hourly wage rates for hired farm 
workers averaged about one-half of ° 
U.S. industrial wage rates. In the 


Dakota, South Dakota; S.A. (South Atlantic): 


` Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida; E.S.C. (East South Central): Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi; 
W.S.C. (West South Central): Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas; M. (Mountain): 
Colorado, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, New 


| Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho; P. (Pacific): 
Washington, Oregon, California. g 


Standard Federal Regions—I: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut; II: New York, .New 
Jersey; III: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- A 
land, Virginia, West Virginia; IV: North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida; 
V: Ohio; Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota; VI: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico; VII: Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska; VIII: - North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, Montana, . 
Utah, Wyoming; IX:, Arizona, ‘California, 
Nevada; X: Washington, Oregon, Idaho. 
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prosperous agricultural years of 
1974 and 1975, farm wage rates 
gained in relation to nonfarm wages, 
but still were only 55 and 54 percent, 
respectively, ‘of average industrial 
rates. Evidence on labor force 
participation, daily and annual earn- 
ings, and hourly wage rates all link 


to: illustrate the dominant charac-- 


teristic of the hired farm labor 


market; it is an open access, casual ` 


market for the salvage of low oppor- 
tunity cost time. If. neoclassical 
economic theory is at all applicable 
to farm labor. markets, then hired 
farm labor must also be low- produc- 
tivity effort. i 

As indicated by data presented in 
table 5, there is considerable re- 
gional variation in hourly wage rates 
for hired farm workers. Traditionally, 
wages in the southern United States 
have been relatively low while those 
in the western régions have been at 
the top. In 1975, hourly wage rates 
for hired farm. workers in the West 
were almost one-third above the 
average in the South. This differ- 
ential reflects regional divergences 
in the structure and organization of 
commercial agriculture as well as 
the composition and functioning of 
-markets for hired farm labor. 

Although the southern region has 
remained at the bottom in terms of 
wage rates for hired farm workers, 
_the gap between southern states and 


the rest of the nation has declined 5 
during the last two decades. Cali- 
. fornia farm wage ratés have been the ` 


highest in the continental United 
States, but the differential between 
‘California and U.S. averages has 
decreased from 32 percent in 1955 to 
11 percent in 1975: Factors con- 
tributing to narrowing regional dif- 
‘ferentials might ‘include rapid 
economic growth. in the South, 
increased productivity of farm 
workers nationwide, minimum, wage 
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legislation, and movements toward 
federally-standardized income- sub 
port programs. 


wi 


¥ 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 
: AND FARM LABOR 


Governmental determination of 


minimum wage rates through the © 


Fair Labor Standards Act‘ (FLSA) 
has had; a prominent role in the 
history of American industrial rela- 
tions. But agricultural employees 
were excluded from coverage under 
FLSA until 1967, although: a few 
states included hired farm workers 
under state minimim wage statutes: 
Under the 1966 amendments to 


FLSA, minimum wage protection - 


was extended to previously exempt 


irrigation workers and to some pre- | 


viously exempt hired farm workers. 


Minimum hourly wage rates’ for. 


covered farm workers were $1.00 in 


1967, $1.15 in 1968, and $1. ap : 


in 1969. 
In 1974, FLSA was ‘amended to 
bring agricultural minimum wages 


up to general. industry levels by ' 
1978. These rates are as follows ' 


(table 6). - 
Federal minimum “wage legisla- 

tion applies only to larger farms, 

most of which already pay in excess 


of the ‘applicable minimum. Agri- ` 


cultural employees who work for 
employers who used more than 500 
man-days of agricultural labor’ dur- 
ing any ‘calendar quarter of the 
preceding year are covered. Certain 
categories of farm workers, such as 


the employers family and some. `. 
are exempt from: 


piece-rate workers, 


~ 


coverage even if they are employed ' 


on farms that meet the 500 man-day 
requirement. Full-time students can 


be paid no less than 85 percent of — 


the minimum wage rate otherwise 
applicable. i 


`N 
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\ ` TABLE 6 


FEDERAL MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES 








5 Mayl i 
MINmUM WAGE RATES ($) 1874 ` 
General agricultural ` 1.60 
Full-time student, - sot 

_ agricultural 1.36 
General industry 2.00 


According to“special studies con- 
ducted for the Department of Labor 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (USDA) Enumerative Survey, 
approximately 2 percent of all farms 
met this man-day requirement in 
1967 and 1968.1! These covered 
farms employed 35 percent of all 
hired farm workers ‘in 1967 and 45 


` percent of all hired farm workers in 


1968. Trends toward increasing farm 


size have probably resulted in 


higher proportions of covered farms 


and farm workers since. the 1968. 


survey. 


Several states have minimum. 


wage coverage of hired farm workers. 
In most of these states, minimum 
wages: are the same as specified by 
FLSA. The major. effect of these 
state statutes is that many extend 


. coverage to hired farm workers’ who 


work for employers not meeting the. 
federal 500 man-day criterion. For 
example, California law specifies 
that farms having 5 or more hired 
farm workers at any time during the 
calendar year qualify for coverage. 
Economic theory predicts that 
minimum wage rates will reduce 
employment, and workers who re- 


ll. Hired Farmworkers, a Study of the 
Effects of the $1.15 Minimum Wage under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (Washington, D.C: 
U.S., Department of Labor, Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Division, 1969). 


EFFECTIVE DATE = 
Jan. 1 Jal Jaw Jan. 1 
1975 1976 1977 1978 
180 , 200 ° 220 2.30 
153° LT 1.87 1.96 


2.10 2.30 2.30 230° 


main employed in affected markets 
‘will receive increased wages. Several 
attempts have been made to estimate 
the impact of minimum wage legis- 
lation on agricultural wage rates and 
employment. There is considerable 
-divergence in the. conclusions of 
these impact studies. For example, 
the previously-mentioned Depart- 
ment of Labor study concluded 
that the $1.00 minimum first applied 
in 1967 caused wages to rise without 
noticeably accelerating the decline 
in agricultural employment. In a 
later econometric study, Bruce 
Gardner concurfed with the Depart- 
ment of Labor on wage effects, but 
disagreed on employment impact: | 

“[P]oint estimates of the minimum ` 
wage variables imply that the 1967, 
extended minimum wage coverage 
raised the farm wage rate about 13 
percent and that hired farm employ- 
ment was reduced by about 18 per- 
cent from what it would otherwise 
have been.” 

Limited research evidence avail- 
able suggests that minimum wage 
legislation has probably exerted the 
dual effects. ofraising wages for some 
low-wage farm workers, while caus- 
ing some low-productivity workers 


~ 


12. Bruce Gardner, “Minimum Wages and 
the Farm Labor Market,” American Journal | 
of Agricultural Economics, vol. 84, no. 3° 
(August 1872), p. 475. , ` 
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to be displaced from farm employ- 
ment. The precise magnitude and 
significance of these impacts remain 
moot issues. i 
At present and: future levels of 
minimum wages for farm labor, it is 
clear that the major effect of FLSA 
will be in the low-wage areas.of the 
nation, particularly the southern 
‘states. By comparing regional hourly 
wage rates for hired farm workers 
(table 5) with legislated minimum 
wage levels, it is clear that the 
average farm wage level is above. 
the present statutory minimum in all 
regions. l 
In regions with low wages, most 


workers are employèd on small . 


farms and therefore will not be 
- covered. The Department of Labor 
estimated in 1968 that only one- 
third of the farmworkers in the South 
were employed on farms that were 
large enough to þe covered by FLSA 
minimum wage provisions. Con- 
versely, 55 percent of all covered 
workers in 1968 were in the West, 
where average wage rates were and 
continue to be considerably higher 
than legislated minima. For example, 
California farming operations tend 
toward large-scale and therefore 
experience a high percentage of 
FLSA coverage, but average wage 
rates in 1975 were $.43 above the 
legal minimum established for 1978. 
Consequently, the impact of present 
federal legislation upon farm wages 
is not likely to be great, although it 
may have significant effects in 
limited instances 
workers employed on large farms 
where state laws do not apply. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR 
FARM WORKERS 


The Federal Unemployment In- 
“surance Law of 1935 excluded farm 
work on the avowed grounds that it 


ara 


of low-wage 
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‘was not adntinistratively feasible to 
apply the tax to farm employment 
and that seasonality of‘agricultural 
employment would threaten sol- 


several unsuccessful attempts have 


been madè to- bring farm workers. 


into the program. The Sénate ap- 
proved such a change in 1970, but 
the Senate-House Conference re- 
jected it. In 1973, the Nixon admin- 


-vency.: During the last -20 years, . 


istration proposed that coverage be ` 


extended to agricultural employers 
with four or more workers in each 
of 20 or more weeks or a $5,000 
payroll in any calendar quarter. The 
House Subcommittee on Unemploy- 
ment Compensation in 1975 held 
extensive hearings on several cover- 
age proposals. These hearings 
eventually produced H. R. 10210, 


‘sponsored by ‘Corman, (D-Calif.), 


Steiger (R-Wis.), and others. The 
Ways and Means Committee re- 
ported this bill to the House in 
December 1975, At the time of this 
writing (May 1976), House consider- 
ation of H. R: 10210 is underway. 
In a related development on the 
federal scene, the 93rd Congress 
approved a bill providing special 


unemployment insurance benefits at , 


no cost to the states through Decem- 
ber 31, 1975, to many workers not 
previously covered, including farm 
workers, domestics, and employees 
of state and local governments, This 
recession-generated program, called 
Special Unemployment Insurance, 
was later extended through March 
1977. A few agricultural workers 
have been among the 900,000 re- 
cipients under this program. 

Farm workers-are covered under 
state unemployment compensation 
in Hawaii, Minnesota, Puerto Rico; 


District of Columbia, and California’ 


(since January 1, 1976). Other.states ` 


have generally left agricultural em- 
ployment uncovered, although sev- 


~ 
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eral allow voluntary participation by 
employers. 


IMPACT OF EXTENDING. 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE : 
TO FARM WORKERS 


After the failure in 1970 to extend. 


unemployment insurance coverage 
to agricultural employees, Congress 
mandated the Department of Labor 
to undertake a study on the effect 
and impact of extending unemploy- 
ment insurance to farm workers. The 
result was a regional research project 
in 12 northeastern states plus Ohio, 
Florida, and Texas., Three addi- 
tional studies were conducted by the 
-state employment security agencies 


of Washington, Minnesota, and Cali- 


fornia. 
These studies sampled worker 
and employer ‘payroll experience 


and were based upon the 4-worker/’ 


20-week criterion mentioned pre- 
viously. Highlight findings are sum- 
marized in table 7. Column 1 indi- 


_ cates that the largest number of - 


covered employees would be in 
California, Florida, and Texas. Per- 
centages of total farm employment 
covered (column 2) would vary from 
93 to 33. Column 3 shows the bene- 
fits which covered farm workers 
would receive as a percentage of the 
wages on which farm employers 
would pay taxes. All states have 
ceilings on maximum tax rates to be 
paid by an employer, listed in 
column 4. Finally, column 5 indi- 


t. 


13. W. W. Bauder et al., Impact of Exten- 
sion of Unemployment Insurance to Agricul- 
ture (Washington, D.C.: Report submitted 
to the U.S. Department of Labor, 1972). The 
15 states included in this report were: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Maine, 
‘Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 


. New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, - 


Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, and West 
Virginia. 





cates that farm empioyn ran A SA 
small part of total anome Maria 
therefore would have only a minor 
effect on the state average tax rate. 
This study sheds light on a major 
concem about extending unemploy- 
ment insurance to farm workers. 
This concern is high benefit costs 
and high taxes. As shown in column 
3, table 7, in most of the states 
studied, average farm, cost was 
below the state’s maximum tax. For 
the 48 contiguous states, average 
cost rates were estimated in a later 
study to be 3.3 percent of total agri- 
cultural payrolls.!* .These results 


` indicate that, from the viewpoint of 


cost, it should be feasible to extend 
unemployment insurance to agricul- 


_ture. Although the average benefit 


cost rate for agriculture is high in 
most states, it is not as high as for 
other seasonal mdastiies such as 
construction. 

Evidence available suggests that 
unemployment insurance for farm 
workers would not be prohibitively 
costly ncr would it effect major 
disruptions in labor markets. Benefit 
cost levels for agriculture would be 
relatively high, but no worse than 
many presently-covered industries. 
Some workers would choose unem- 
ployment benefits over farm work 
and particular crops or geographic 
regions might be adversely affected, 


-but in the aggregate a significant 


decline in farm labor supply is 
unlikely. 

There appears to be little justifi- 
cation fcr continued exclusion of 
agricultural employees from unem- 
ploymen: insurance and the income 
security, it guarantees other workers. 


14. Joachim Elterich and Richard Bieker, 
“Cost Rates of Extending Unemployment 
Insurance to Agricultural Employment,” 
American Journal of Agricultural Economics, 


i vol. 57, no. -2 (May 1975). 
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TABLE7 ` E 


ESTIMATED IMPACT OF EXTENSION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COVERAGE 
TO FARM WORKERS, CALENDAR YEAR 1969* 





Sounce: W. W. Bauder et al., Impact of Extension of Unemployment Insurance to Agri- 


PERCENT OF ; WAGES AS A 
2, 4% TOTAL Fan Far Maxum UI “PERCENT OF ALL 
NUMBER EMPLOYMENT Cost RATEt Tax RaTEt TAXABLE WaGES$ 
STATE a) (6: (3) (4) ' (5) 
California 216,000 86 , 76 3.7 “16 
Connecticut 5,916 83 7.4 2.7 3 
Delaware 1,718 73. 42, 45 5 
Florida 58,667 93 3.1 AB 2.4 
Maine 4,123 67 2.3 3.7 - lIl * 
Maryland 4,129 56 2.5 4.2 -8> 
Massachusetts 3,951 76 3.0 4.1 l 
Minnesota 3,600 34 2.4 4.5 2. 
New Hampshire 761 57 3.2 43 2 
New Jersey 8,967 82 6.9 42 2 
New York 15,626 60 - 19 4.2, J 
Ohio 10,712 61 34 4.7 2 
Pennsylvania 13,387 _ 63 2.2 4.0 2 
_ Rhode Island 366 71 84. 4.0 d 
Texas ' 36,427 53 38 2.7 2.4 
Vermont 852 33 1.0 4.4 A 
Washington 19,437 72 | 43 2.7 8 
West Virginia -1,657 52 12 3.3 -2 


culture, Report submitted to the U.S. Department of Labor (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1972), and special studies conducted by the state unemployment insurance 
agencies of California, Minnesota, and Washington. ` 

* Farms with four or more workers in each of 20 weeks or with a quarterly payroll of $5, 000. 

} Cost rate = benefit payments as percent of taxable payrolls. 

t The tax rate in effect at the time of the study. 


§ Estimates based on cove 


provision of $5,000 in quarterly wages. 


‘ 


A corollary benefit of extending 
unemployment insurance to farm 
workers would be to put them in 
touch with other available but often 
unknown forms of aid and employ-- 
-Ment. An unemployed farm worker 
who files for benefits will have 
better access to programs and oppor- 
tunities of which he might otherwise 
be unaware. 


UNIONIZATION AND COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


“Agricultural laborers,” not de- 
fined, were excluded from the 


e of four workers or more in 20 weeks, but without the addigonal 


National Labor Relations Act (1935, 
NLRA). In the Senate committee, 
their exclusion was said to ‘be for 

“administrative” reasons; 
House committee, it was described 
as being only temporary. However 
described or excused, the legisla- 
tive record was sparse’on this point 
and did not establish that exclusion, 
as a class, was other than arbitrary, 
discriminatory, possibly unconstitu- 
tional, and a political casualty. 


Whatever else, it was unequal treat- f 


ment under the law. 
In ‘following decades, 


in the- 


t 


attempts ; 
were made occasionally to amend 


_ 


<. 
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NLRA a strike out this exclusion. 
In the absence of effective organiza- 
tions of farm laborers, these efforts 
were carried vicariously—by sym- 
` pathetic churchmen, liberal, civic 
groups, the AFL-CIO and unaffili- 
ated national unions, and a few pro- 


labor legislators, the latter beginning ` 


with Senator Robert LaFollette. 
Whenever such efforts seemed to be 
getting serious, they were opposed 
by organized farmers, but not in- 


cluding National Farmers Union and 


National Farm Orgahization.: 
Collective bargaining by ‘hired 
farm workers is rare. Although 


there have been several short-lived’ 


efforts elsewhere to unionize farm 
workers, many involving strikes, 
- only on the large industrialized 
farms of California and Hawaii has 
the movement attained prominence 
and endurance. These states are 
exceptional in that they have labor- 
management relations laws covering 
farm workers. That farm unioniza- 
.tion and labor laws are coincidental 
in these two states does not mean 
that if laws are enacted to protect it, 
unionization will follow. In: both 
states, some degree of power to 
- organize pre-existed, and legislative 
reactions were more concemed with 
monitoring exercise of power than 


with conferring it. Neither ‘state ` 


governments nor the federal are 
noted for conferring power upon the 


‘powerless in the name. of justice and ` 


equity. Governmental intervention 
into this area holds protections for 
both employers and workers. ‘Hence 
itis only when union power emerges 
or threatens that employers with- 
draw opposition to such legislation 
sufficiently to allow it minimum 
political support. 

Unionization does not ‘normally 
occur unless cohesiveness and ar- 
ticulation are already develòped or 
show promise’ of development. 


These attributes, in turn, depend 


-upon a broadly shared community 


of continuing interests and-channels 
for their communication. Among 
nonprofessional workers, the de- 
velopment of these attributes does’ 
not readily occur without physical 


compaction at the work site. .Even’ 


though the requisite conditions 


‘come into being, the recent history 


of unionization does not suggest that 
indigenously initiated organization 
is likely; rather, with favorable con- 


' ditions in place, outside organizers 
‘may become impressed with their 
_ possibilities. Accordingly, unioniza- 
‘tion of farm workers in California 


and Hawaii depended heavily upon 
nonfarm union initiative, including; 
among others, the longshore and 
teamster unions as well as AFL-CIO: 
Rational decision-making by es- 
tablished labor organizations as to 


where to allocate organizational - 


resources does not much more rest 


_ on sentiment than does assessment 


of product markets by business 


- corporations. 


Viewed through these perspec- 
tives, the unlikelihood of broad- - 
scale unionization of American hired 
farm workers seems apparent. The 
bulk of them lack the shared 
interests, the long-range attach- 
ments, the compactness, and oppor- 
tunities for communication that offer 
a rewarding field for organizational 


investment. Without radical and un- . 
foreseen changes in enterprise struc- ° 


ture, “collective determination in 
agricultural employment will ap- 


parently continue to be more excep-’ 


tional than dominant. Nevertheless, 
if unionization attains strength and 


endurance in the exceptional loca- ' 
tions that are favorable to it, the, 
terms and conditions established . 


there through collective bargaining 
are likely to, have’ propensity for 


proliferation into non-bargaining 
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regions. Moreover, an organized 
component—even though a small 


fraction of the total_could well’ 


become politically influential in 
respect to laws-and programs affect- 
ing all farm workers. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES TOWARD 
- FARM LABOR 


‘Although agriculture ‘is moving 
from a structure of traditional family 


farming toward an industrial enter- 


prise -system (particularly in the 
West), the farm labor market has not 
developed structure and regimen 
similar to that observed in nonfarm 
- labor markets. The aggregate of all 
persons ‘who do some. farm: wage- 
work is extremely heterogeneous, 
and the: market for hired farm labor 
is characterized by casual employ- 
ment relationships. Recent evidence 
suggests that the farm labor force 
has become somewhat more stable 
in composition and residence, but 
farm employment continues to be 
dominated by uncertain employer- 
employee relations and part-time 


workers seeking salvage of low 

opportunity cost time. 
Recent developments, such as 

extension of the Occupational 


Health and Safety Act of 1970 to’ 


agriculture and movements to in- 
clude farm work uader employment 


` insurance reflect £ shift in attitude 


toward agriculture and that farm 
workers are likely to receive in- 


creasing federal protection on a basis . 


equal to that afforded nonfarm 
workers. While minimum wage 
legislation is unlikely to exert major 
economic impact, the fact that statu- 
tory rates for agriculture will be the 
same under FLSA as for general 


‘industry by 1978 holds important’ 


implications for public policy. This 
move toward standardized treatment 
indicates that agriculture is losing 
its special and exempt status under 
federal legislation. Continuation 


‘and amplification of this. shift in 


posture hold important considera- 


tions for other pol:cy matters, such’ 


as collective bargeining, fair labor 
practices, and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 
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The Rural Aged 
: = od 


By E. GRANT YOUMANS ` , 


ABSTRACT: Available data suggest that the rural aged, com- 
pared with urban ‘older people, have’ substantially smaller 
incomes, are restricted“in mobility because of inadequate 
transportation facilities, report poorer physical health, and 
reveal a more negative outlook on life. Evidence suggests that 

the “industrialization of ‘rural communities may have a 
negative impact upon the rural elderly. Periodic longitudinal 
‘studies of rural older persons in strategic locations of the 
nation are needed to provide guidance for programs and ` 
services. > 
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N RECENT . decades, public 
attention has been directed to 
the conditions of life of older people 
in American society. Awareness of 


-these conditions has been aug- 


‘mented by the increasing number 


and proportion of the aged in the 


. population and their ‘consequent 


greater visibility to the rest of 
society. In 1850 about 3 percent of 
the population was aged 65 and over; 

100 years later, it was 8 percent; and 
in 1975 persons aged 65 and over 
constituted 10 percent of the popula- 


tion, representing 9:2 million men ` 


and 13.1 million women. It is esti- 
mated that the present percentage 
will incréase slightly during the 
remainder of this century, but the 


absolute numbers of persons aged 65 - 


and over will increase to 40.6 million 
by the year 2000. Slight improve- 
ments in mortality are anticipated. 

Average life expéctancy at birth is 
predicted to increase to 69.9.for men 
and 78.0 for women by the year 2020. 


The U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


reported 5,431,906 persons aged 65 


and over as living in rural areas of ` 


the nation in 1970. Of these, 4,533,714 
were rural nonfarm and 898,192 
lived on-farms. In the rural nonfarm 
population, the females’ exceeded 
the males in number, but in the 
rural-farm population there were 
more older men than older women? 
Demographic data indicate a grow- 
ing concentration of aged persons in 
small towns of the United States. 
This increase ‘is partially explained 
by the out-migration of young pecple 


* 1. Interchange, vol. 1, no. 1 (Washington, 
D.C.: Population Reference Bureau, Ince., 
January 1976). 

2. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of 
Population 1970: Detailed Characteristics, 
Final Report PC(1)-D1, United States Sum- 


mary (Washington, D. G.: Government Print- 


ing Office, 1973), as 199. 
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and the in-migration of retired 
farmers from the open country and 
elderly people.from urban ‘centers. 

The growing attention to problems 
of the elderly has been accompanied 
by an-enormous volume of literature 
about aging. During the first half of 
the century (1900-1948), 
18,000 publications on aging were 


. reported,‘ but in the 12 years follow- 


ing, over 34,000 publications ap- 
peared.’ It is reasonable to assume 
that research on a topic of such vital . 
concern as human aging will con- 
tinue to expand. 

- In such a rapidly growing research 
feld, there has been a notable 
defect—the limited number of 
studies. of older persons, living in`' 
rural environments in the United 
States. Yet such a deficiency is not 
too surprising. It is characteristic of - 


` American society that new fields of 


inquiry emerge in urban centers and 
then gradually spread to rural areas. 
Social gerontology, a late arrival to 
the disciplines concerned with ag- 
ing, has followed this pattern; Al- 
most all sociel gerontologists are 
urban dwellers, and their research 


„efforts have been directed mainly to 


studies of human aging in city 
environments. : 

The objective of this chapter is to .. 
present information on the objective 


3. Donald O. Cowgill, “The Demography 
of Aging in the Micwest,” in Arnold M. Rose 
and Warren A. Peterson, eds., Older People 
and Their Social World (Philadelphia: F.A. 


. Davis, 1965). 


4. Nathan W. Shock, A Classified Bibliog- 
raphy of Gerontology and Geriatrics (Stan-. 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1951). 

5. Nathan W. Shock, A Classified Bibliog- 
raphy of Gerontology and Geriatrics, Sup- 
plement One, 1949—1655 (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1957); and A` 
Classified Bibliography of Gerontology and 
Geriatrics, Supplement Two, 1956-1961 ' 
ie Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1963 
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THE RURAL AGED 


and. E E conditons of life of 
the sizable number of older persons 
who live in rural areas of the United 
States. It is retognized that stan- 


dards for assessing the life ofthe. 


rural elderly do not exist in’ either 
the objective or subjective domain: 
In the absence of such criteria, it is 
assumed that comparisons of data on 
‘ the rural aged with data on the urban 
aged will be useful. 

The observations that follow are 
organized around selected questions 
that are assumed to have an impor- 
tant bearing on the lives of the ru 
aged in the United States. What is 
the nature of “rurality” in the United 
States: What are the income levels of 
the rural aged? Does industrializa- 
tion of rural areas beriefit older 
people? What is the. nature of the 
social life of the rural elderly? What 
is the health status of older persons 


living in rural areas? How adequate ` 


is thé’ subjective life of the rural 
aged? What are the implications of 


the answers to these questions for 


_older rural Americans? 


RURALITY 


` The status and oi bene of any 
lane category of persons is inextri- 
cably interrelated with the social, 
economic, and cultural conditions of 
the society in which they live. The 
term “rural” suggests an agricultural 
economic base, low population den- 


sity, and relative isolation from large ` 


population centers. As a social 
psychological . concept, “rurality” 

suggests a continuum. At one ex- 
treme is a complex of behavior. and 
mental outlook characteristic of what 


- 6: Robert c. Atchley, Contemporary Con- 
ceptions of “Rural” (Oxford, Ohio: Scripps 
Foundation at Miami University, prepublica- 
tion manuscript, 1976), pp. 1- 14: 


SEG 


‘orientation obtain 
` region, area, village, town, or city,. 


- havior, a 
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aathropolowists call a folk’ or gemein- 
schaft! society. At the other end of. 


the continuum are found the orienta- 


-tions characteristic of contemporary 


large urban centers. Both types of. 
in any given 


and the degrees of commitment to 
one or the other pose important _` 
problems for the inhabitants. 

The traditional or folk type of 
society and culture places strong 
emphasis on conventional behavior 


“and conformity- to traditions and. 
_ customs and values strong ad- 


herence to kinship control ‘of be- 
havior. Persons living in societies 
predominantly of the folk type tend 


. to have few interpersonal contacts 
‘and such contacts tend to be primary 


in nature and of long duration and 
limited to a small geographic area. 
Sacred and religious beliefs play an 
important role in the orientations of 
people in the folk type” of society.’ 

` In contrast, the modern orienta- 
tions of contemporary urban life 
emphasize more individualistic be- 
a rejection of custom and 
tradition, and weakened kinship. 


` control. "The typical: urbanite en- 
` gages in many ‘social contacts of a 


secondary nature and of short dura- _ 
tion. In the urban centers, one finds ' 


. strong adherence to-secular values 


and beliefs and a tendency to reject’ 
sacred and religious orientations. 

In recent decades, most rural areas 
in the United States have undergone 
substantial changes. There has been ~ 
a notable shift from the older folk- 
way of life to a more modern and 
technologically’ advanced type .of 


‘ 7. Robert Redfield, “The Folk Society,” 
American Journal of Soctology, vol. 52 (1947), 
pp. 293-308.. 

8. Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, 
Rural Social Systems (New York; Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950), p. 10> 


` 
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society. Trends toward modemiza- 
tion in most rural areas are reflected 
iņ increased productivity, fewer 
farms, and more part-time farming; in 
more specialized and increasingly ef- 
ficient agricultural businesses; in 
more complex social organizations, 
such as schools, churches, and busi- 
néss enterprises; in improved trans- 
portation and communication facili- 
ties; and in greater movements of 
rural people from place to place.® 

The conflicts between allegiance 
to the folk or to the modern urban- 
ized ‘type of culture and society 
pose critical problems for many 
older Americans who live in small 
cities, towns, villages, and the open 
country, or on farms. The older 
population in these areas, most of 
whom were.borm before 1910, un- 
. doubtedly internalized orientations 
toward life that.are characteristic of 
a folk type of society. The young 
adults, born mostly in the 1950s, 
tended to adopt a way of life more. 
typical of an industrialized type of 
society. 


The intergenerational differences . . 


that ensue ‘are acutely painful for 
many olders persons. The di 
ences in outlook, the variances in 
behavior, and the conflicts are es- 
pecially troublesome to older people 
who are members of minority 
groups. These older persons, such 


as rural black Americans, rural” 


American Indians, and rural Spanish-. 
speaking people, experience the 
trauma of witnessing the disappear- 
ance of the cultural ways that gave 
meaning and significance to their 
lives.!° Rejected, lonely, and out-of- 


9. Everett M. Rogers and Rabel J. Burdge, 
Social Change in Rural Societies (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1972). ‘ , 

10. Jerold E. Levy, “The Older American 
Indian,” Olen E. Leonard, “The Older Rural 
Spanish People of the Southwest,” and 
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touch with contemporary values-and - 
behavior, many of them have little. 


to look forward to and little to live ~ 


for. -They tend to be the forgotten 
and neglected people passed by in | 
the modernization process. 


i 


Voo o INCOME 


An adequate annual income: is 
probably the most important indi- 
cator of the economic well-being of 
persons at any stage of the life cycle. 
It is assumed that annual incomes 
received by men and women living 
in urban centers of the United 
States reflect the economic rewards ' 
derived from an ‘industrialized 
society and that such incomes may 
be used as a standard of comparison. 

Data on annual incomes. in the 
United States by age,.sex, and place 
of residence are provided by the U.S. 
Bureau: of the Census for 1959 and 
1969. An examination of these in- - 
come figures indicates the economic 
position of various rural age groups 
in the nation relative to that of urban 
persons age 14 and, over for that 
decade. 

. Table`l places in salient perspec; 
tive the disadvantaged economic 
position: of the rural aged males 
relative to that of other ‘male ‘age 
groups in the nation in 1959 and 
1969. Throughout the decade, the 
annual median incomes of the rural 
aged males were markedly less than 
those of all urban males age 14 and 
over, substantially less than those of 
all rural nonfarm and farm males age 
14 and over, and less than those of ` 
urban males age 65 and over. 

The relative economic position of 


Stanléy H. Smith, “The Older Rural Negro,” 
in E. G. Youmans, ed., Older Rural Ameri- 
cans (Lexington: University of Kentu 
Press, 1967). ` f 
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7 ae TABLE 1 
-ANNUAL MEDIAN INCOME BY SEX, AGE GROUP, AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE 
; IN THE UNITED STATES, 1959 AND 1969 








P MALE 


‘AGE GROUP AND RESIDENCE (8) 


1968 


1959 ; 
% (8) % 





- ties nonfarm age 14 and over 3,330 73 5,591 82 
Rural farm age 14 and over 2,105 46 4,509 66 
Urban age 65 and over 1,961 43 3,188 46 
Rural nonfarm age 65 and over 1,351 30 2,205 32 
Rural farm age 65 and over 1,417 31 2,514 37 

1 E : ' FEMALE i 
Urban age 14 and over 1,606 100 2,514. 100 
. Rural nonfarm age 14 and over 951 | 59 . 1838 73 
Rural farm age 14 and-over 823 51 1,534 61 
Urban age 65 and over ; 844 53 1,562 62 
Rural nonfarm age 65 and over , 662 41 1,104 . 44 ` 
Rural farm age 65 and over 632 39 887.. 35 


SOURCE: Computed ‘from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1960 and 1970: 
Detailed Characteristics, Final Reports PC(1)-D1 and PC(1)-D1, United States Summary 
ee D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1962 and 1973), tables 219 and 245.. 


the rural aged. males was fairly 


constant over the decade. In 1959 - 


and - 1969, the’ respective annual 
median incomes of rural nonfarm 


males age 65 and over were $1,351- 


` and $2,205, only 30 and 32 percent, 
respectively, of that òf all urban 
males age 14 and over. For the rural- 
farm males age 65 and over, the 
respective annual median incomes 
were $1,417 and $2,514, only 31 and 
37 percent, respectively, of that of- 
all urban males age 14 and over: The 
disparity for the urban aged over the 


decade was not as great; respective - 


annual, incomes were: $1,961 and 
$3,188, or 43 and 46 percent of that 
of all urban males age 14 and over. 

The annual median incomes of 
female: age groups in the nation’ 
showed trends similar: to. those for 
the men from 1959 to 1969. Over the 
decade, the annual median incomes 
of the rural aged females were 
substantially less than those of all. 


females as 1). 


urban females age 14 and over, much 


less, than those of all rural nonfarm 


and farm females age 14 and over, : 


and less than those of urban females 
age 65 and over (table 1). 


The relative economic position of . 


the rural aged women, like that of the 
rural aged men, was fairly constant 
-over the 10-year period. In 1959 and 
1969, the respective annual.median 
incomes of rural nonfarm femalés 


age 65 and over were $662 and ` 


$1,104, only 41 and 44 ‘percent, 
respectively, of thet of all urban 
females age 14 and over. For rural 
farm females age 65 and over, the 
respective annual median incomes 
were $632 and $887, only 39 and 35 
percent, respectively, of that of all 
urban females age 14 and over. 
Again, the income of'elderly urban 


/ females compared more favorably 


($844 and $1,562; 53 and 62 percent 
respectively) than did that for rural 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Many rural communities in the 
‘United States, while retaining char- 
acteristics ‘of traditional and folk 
societies, have undergone consider- 
able industrialization. The Rural 
Development Act of 1972 was de- 
signed te encourage and accelerate 
economic growth in rural areas of 


the nation. Implementation of the. 
act involved developing strategies, 


whereby rural .communities could 
attract industrial enterprises. It was 
assumed that such enterprises, if 
established in ‘rural areas, would 
increase employment and services, 
increase incomes, inject new money 


into the community, and, in general,. 


improve. the quality of life: 
’ Many rural communities have 
painfully discovered that the ex- 
pected benefits from industrializa- 
tion have not been achieved. Pre- 
liminary evidence suggests that the 
process of industrialization in many 


rural areas of the nation has had a. 


. differential, impact’ upon various 
categories of persons. Some groups 
` in the communities have benefited 
while other groups have experienced 
detrimental effects. 
. A five-year longitudinal ‘study in 
rural Illinois offers evidence of the 
negative impact of irtdustrialization 
upon the economic well-being of the 
- elderly in the area studied. The 
hypothesis examined in the study 
was that the “industrial develop- 
ment of small communities is directly 
_ associated with a decline in the 


l1. Mary Jo Grinstead, Bernal L. Green, 
and J. Martin Redfern, Rural Development 
and Labor Adjustment in the Mississippi 
Delta and Ozarks of Arkansas (Fayetteville, 
Ark.: Agricultural’ Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 795, 1975). 

12. Frank-Clemente and Gene F. Sum- 
mers, 
Elderly: A Longitudinal Analysis,” Journal 
of Gerontology, vol. 28 (1973), pp. 479-83. 


“Industrial Development and the . 


relative economic status of the. 


elderly residents of the commu- 
nities.” The hypothesis was sub- 
jected to empirical tests in what the 
authors called a “natural experi- 
ment.” Two communities of com- 


parable social, demographic, and - 


economic characteristics were 
selected. One: community, desig- 


nated the “experimental” area, had . 


witnessed the construction’ of a 
heavily capitalized, ultra-modern 
cold rolling mill in the five-year 


period. The second community, ` 


used as a “control” area, had not 
experienced industrial develop- 
ment. ` 


The findings in the study suggest i 


that neither the economically active 
rural. aged nor the retired rural 
residents of the experimental area 
benefited from industrial develop- 
ment. The study did not attempt to 
assess the impact of industrial de- 
velopment upon other aspects of life 
of the older residents, such as the 
cost of living, mental "and physical 
health, local tax structure, and com- 
munity facilities and services. 


SOCIAL LIFE 7 


An important indicator of well-_ 
being .is the freedom and oppor- 
tunity to interact with persons and ` 


groups of one’s choice. Many older 


rural persons are limited in their ~ 


social activities and. an important 
factor in these restrictions appears 
to be the lack of adequate transpor- 
tation facilities. Older rural.women 
apparently are. more restricted in 
‘social life than-older rural men.” A 


13. Ira Kaye, “Transportation Problems of 
the Older American” in J. B. Cull and R, E. 
Hardy, eds., The Neglected Older American 
(Springfield, Hl.: Charles C. Thomás, 
Publisher, 1973). 

14. Carl V. Patton, 


“Age Groupings and , 
Travel in a Rural Area” Rural CA 
. vol. 40 (1975), pp. 55-63. 
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low socioeconomic level:and retire- 
ment are salient factors in the re- 
duced social participation of many 
older rural men."* Further, according 
to Walter McKain, the’ present 
generation `of older rural’: people 
grew. to maturity when the family 
provided the dominant form of social . 
life.* Today, the traditional social 
function of the family has almost dis- 


appeared-in many rural areas of the’ 


nation, and no satisfactory social 
organization has been developed to 
replace it. 


A comparative study of older. 


persons living, in an urban and a 
rural environment provides some 
detailed data on their family rela- 
tionships, their community partici- . 
pation, and their leisure-time 
hobbies and pastimes." In both rural 
and urban areas, proximity was an 
important factor in the frequency of 
visits between the older person and 
his or her children -and siblings. 
The children and siblings of the 
urban, aged were somewhat more 
widely dispersed than those of the 
rural elderly; déspite this distance 


factor; urban older persons visited - 


with their children and their siblings 


more often than did the rural older’ 
- persons. In addition, the-rural older. 


people said they depended more on 
their children and siblings to initiate 
visits than did the urban aged. These 
rural-urban differences in family 


15. Philip Taietz and Olaf F. Larson, 
“Social Participation and Old Age,” Rural 
Sociology, vol. 21 (1956), pp. 229-38. 

. 16: Walter C. McKain, Jr., “Community 
Roles and Activities of Older Rural Persons,” 
in E. G. Youmans, ed., Older Rural Ameri- 
cans (Lexington: University .of Kentucky 
Press, 1967). 

17. E. Grant Youmans, Aging. Patterns ina 
Rural ‘and an Urban Area of Kentucky (Lex- 
ington, Ky.: Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 681, 1963). In 1959, data were col- 
lected from 1,236 men and women age 60 and 
over, half of whom lived’ in a metropolitan 
center and half in a rural county of Kentucky. 


‘Golden Age clubs. 


visiting patterns probably reflected 
thé more limited financial resources 
of the rural elderly as well as the 
poorer transportation facilities avail- 
able in the rural area. 

Slight differences were found 
between older rural and - urban 
persons in the average number of 
reported community activities (rural 
1.5 and urban 1.7). In both areas the 
most popular community ` activity 
was church related, and for the great 
majority this was the only activity 
reported. A greater proportion of the 


„urban than rural aged took part in: 


service and welfare organizations, in 
social clubs and lodges, and in 
As might be 
expected, a larger proportion of the 
rural aged were ‘members of farm 
organizations. Informal social ac- 
tivities played a slightly more impor- 
tant role in the lives of the older 
rural persons and a greater propor- 
tion of the rural than of the urban 
elderly said they knew péople in the 
community well, 
their friends and neighbors, and 
visited with friends and neighbors.'# 

Older rural persons engaged in 
slightly fewer hobbies and pastimes 
than did the older urban persons 
(average number 2.5 and 2.7, respec- 
‘tively)..A slightly larger proportion 
of rural older persons engaged in 
fishing and hunting, while a larger 
proportion of urban aged engaged in 
playing cards, woodwork and crafts, 


. dancing, and collecting. More than 
one-fourth of the persons in the 


study said they would like to take 
part in more activities, but there was 
little difference between the riral 
and the urban older persons in. this 
desire. A slightly larger proportion 
of the rural than-urban aged said that 
their lives could be more useful and 
that time was a burden. 19 


18. Ibid. 
10. Ibid. 


offered help to., 
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HEALTH 


It is commonly believed that rural . 
living in the United States offers . 


distinct health benefits to older 
people. It is alleged that the rural 
elderly enjoy the ‘advantages of 
abundant fresh air and sunshine, 
out-of-doors activities,‘ a slower- 
paced lifestyle, and strong emotional 
support of close family and friends. 
It appears that such an idyllic picture 
of rural America is the product of. 
popular writers. Careful. studies do 
.not substantiate the pastoral fantasy 
that glorifies rural communitiés as a 
paradise for older persons.”° 

Two studies in Kentucky offer 
systematic data on-the comparative 


health status of rural and urban 
older persons. In both studies, each ` 


person interviewed was asked if he 
or she had any ailments or health 
conditions that bothered the re- 
spondent: either all the time or 
periodically. Those who answered 
“yes” were then asked to name the 
ailments or health conditions. In the 
1959 study, 74 percent of the rural 
aged reported one or more ailments, 

. compared with 61 percent for the 


urban aged; the rural older persons - 


reported a higher prevalence of 
arthritis and rheumatism, high blood. 
pressure, urological difficulties, and 
ailments of the respiratory system.’ 

In the 1971 study, responses to the 
question on ` physical health were 


placed in eight substantive cate- 


gories.“- On ;seven of these cate- 


aoe 


20. Walter C. McKain, Jr, “Aging and 
Rural Life,” in W. Donahue and C. Tibbits, 
eds.,- The New Frontiers of Aging (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957). 

21. E. Grant Youmans, Aging Patterns in a 
ae and an Urban Area of Kentucky. 

E. Grant Youmans, “Age Group, 
Health and Attitudes,” The Gerontologist, 
vol. 14 (1974), pp. 249-54. The older persons 
-studied were age 60 and over. 


the older rural men and 
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women reported a greater propor- 

tion of ailments than did the urban 

aged; the rural elderly reported 

double the proportion of persons - 
afflicted, with cardiovascular diffi- . 
culties and slightly greater propor- 

tions having respiratory, sense 

organs, endocrine, urinary, and psy- 

chiatric problems. 

Available data on self-reported 
health ratings pravide some -clues 
about the health of rural and urban 
older men. Rural older men con- ` 
sistently rated their health as poorer 
than did the older urban men. Only 
15 percent of the rural elderly men 
rated their health as~“‘good,” com- 
pared with 47 percent for the older 
urban men. Of the rural aged men, 
75. percent said. their health was 
worse than at age 5); compared. with 
only 51 percent of the urban older 


. men; 56 percent of the aged rural 


men said they had serious health 
problems, but only 24 percent of the 
urban'aged men made such a state- 
ment; and 76 percent of the rural 
aged men compared with only: 40 
percent of the urban older men re- 
ported that their Eealth conditions 
had obliged them to cut down on 
their activities.” 

The comparatively poorer health - 
of older rural persons undoubtedly 
reflects a variety of social and 
economic conditions., Among these 
are the characteristically lower eco- 
nomic and educaticnal levels of the 
rural people which inhibits their 
benefiting from health programs and 
knowledge. In addition, in the. 
United States, the distribution of - 
medical and health zare services has 
favored urban locations, as is evi- 
denced by the concentration of 


23. E. Grant Youmans, “Health Orienta- 
tons of Older Rural and Urban Méen,”. 
Geriatrics, vol. 22 (1967), pp. 139-47. The ` 
younger men were age 60 to 64 and the older 
men age 75 and over. 
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research centers, clinics, medical 
specialists, dentists, and various 
ancillary medical personnel .in. the 
more populated areas of the nation.” 


SUBJECTIVE: ‘LIFE 


` For most persons, old age brings 
limitations of one kind or another.’ 
The cumulative effect of these 
decrements tends to have a negative 
impact upon the subjective life of 
many older persons. Each person 
has within his life-span a potential 
for developing a positive outlook, 
depending on a variety of biological, 
psychological,. and sociological 


forces -influencing his behavior. > 


Available evidence suggests that 
rural environments have less poten- 
tial than urban settings for producing . 
a favorable mental outlook among 
older people. 

A study of. value orientations. 
offers some clues about the subjec- 
tive life of older rural and urban 


. persons.” In a Kentucky study, nine 


scales. were used to assess orienta- 
tions toward selected values in» 
American' society, such as authori- 
tarianism, religion, achievement, 
dependency, and pessimism. Re- 
spondents in the rural and urban 
samples agreed or disagreed with 
three statements on each seale. 
Responses to the statements indi- 
cated that the rural older people 
tended to have-a more negative 
outlook on life than did the urban 
older people. The rural aged were 


also more authoritarian in view-` 


point, more fundamentalistic in 


24. Bert L. Ellenbogen, “Health Status of 
the Rural Aged,” in E. G. Youmans, ed., 
Older Rural Americans (Lexington: Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, 1967). A 

25. E. Grant Youmans, “Perspectives on 


-the Older American in a Rural Setting,” in ` 


J. B. Cull and R. E. Hardy, eds., The Neglected 
Older American (Springfield, I.: Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 1973). 


t 


religious outlook, . less . motivated 
toward achievement, evidenced a 
greater dependency on government, 
and revealed’ greater hopelessness 


` and despair. 


An attitudinal study of rural and 
` urban older persons revealed find- , 
ings similar to the previous report 
on values. In this study each 
person in the rural and urban 


samples responded to 72 agree- - 


disagree statements constituting 24 
attitude scales about economic well- 


being, self-image, morale, com- ' 


munity life, family relationships, 
and general ‘outlook. Comparison of 


.mean scores on the 24 attitude scales 


yielded 17 statistically significant 
differences between the older rural 
and urban persons studied; of these, 
' the urban aged scored more favor- 
ably than the-rural elderly on 12, and 
the rural aged scored more favorably 
than urban older persons on 5, re- 
sulting in an overall ratio favoring 
the urban aged of 2.4 to 1. 

.The findings of the study indi- 
cated that the rural elderly, com- 
pared with the urban aged, worried 
more about their financial condi- 
tions, revealed less satisfaction with 
their housing, and maintained they 
had ‘greater need for more money; 


revealed a more negative view of. 


themselves and a poorer self-evalua- 
tion of their health: found their lives 
more dreary and were more con- 
cemed about their inability to lead 
useful lives; rated their communities 
less favorably in terms: of visiting 
patterns, neighborliness, and gen- 


26. These findings are based on a survey 
this author conducted in 1971 of 803 persons 
age 20 and over living in a metropolitan 
center and-a rural county of Kentucky. 
Aged persons were age 60 and‘ over. The 
study was carried out jointly by the Economic 
Development Division, Economic Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


and the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment - 


Station, Lexington, Ky. 
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eral benefits; and reported greater 
alienation and more worry.” 

In contrast, the rural aged, com- 
pared with the urban aged, revealed 
a greater sense of general happiness, 
greater family pride, stronger family 
support, and stronger feelings of 


. personal gratification, as well as 


giving more favorable ratings to their 


neighborhoods as places in 1 which 


to live.®8 


IMPLICATIONS 


The ’ disadvantaged position of 
older persons in urban environ- 
ments in the United States has been 
previously documented.”® Older 
persons in rural environments of the 
nation appear to be even more dis- 


advantaged. Available information . 


suggests that many rural older 
persons. have extremély small in- 
comes, inadequate means of trans- 
portation, a restricted social life, 
and poor physical and niental health. 


‘Many suffer from triple jeopardy: 


they are old, poor, and isolated in 
communities lacking organizations 
to serve the aged.*° 

The conditions of life of rural older 


persons in the United States strongly 


suggest the need for research and 
\ - 


27. Ibid. 

28. Ibid. A 

- 29. Mathilda W. Riley and Anne Foner, 
Aging and Society, vol. 1; An Inventory of 
Research Findings (New York: Russell Sage 


- Foundation, 1968). 


30. Triple Jeopardy: Myth or Reality 
(Washington, D.C.: National Council on the 
Aging, 1972). . 
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application ‘in nonmetropolitan 


gerontology. Reliable information is 
needed on all aspects of life of ólder 
persons living in smaller cities, 
towns, villages, the open country, 
and on farms. Of special importance 
is the need for regional comparisons 
and for careful longitudinal studies 


` conducted : at strategic locations. 


4 


Periodic assessments at these loca- 
tions could provide public and 
private agencies with reliable data 
on demographic. and migratory 
trends; on income, employment, 
housing, taxation, transportation 
facilities; and the industrialization 
process; on physical and mental 
health and nutritional levels; and on 
public safety, crime, social welfare, 
family and community life, and 
recreational and leisure-time 
facilities... 

A feasible organizational structure 
to serve the interests of the rural 
and nonmetro aged is the concept of 
the Area Agency on Aging as out- 
lined in the 1973 amendments to 
the Older Americans Act.*! Such a 
client-centered agency could serve 
as an advocate of the interests of 


‘older persons, as a planner and 


coordinator of services for the aged 
without actually providing services, 
and as a catalyst and innovator in 
finding and pooling untapped re- 
sources and information needed for 
comprehensive programs andi ser- 
vices for the older people. © _ 

31. U/S. Bureau of the Census, Social 


Statistics for the Elderly, Area Level System, 
Stage 1, Omaha (Washington, D.C., 1975). 
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Farmer Cooperatives 


By RANDALL E. TORGERSON 


i 
ae 


ABSTRACT: Farmer cooperatives are voluntarily owned |. 
business organizations controlled by their member patrons 
and operated for and by them on a nonprofit or cost basis. 
These organizations are an integral part of the economic 
organization of agriculture. They are organizational tools that 
enable farm families to have access to markets and achieve a 

. degree of marketing power so that farmers can compete and 

‘survive in an increasingly concentrated food and fiber 

economy. Cooperatives also represent an alternative organiza- 
tional form to carry ‘out business activities and are distin- 
guished from other types of businesses because they 
represent economic democracy i in action. Growth in their usé, 
as a dimension of miarket structure, has been limited by the . 
prevailing school of thought on cooperation in the U.S. A 
conflict exists between cooperatives’ perceived role in this 
school and the hard realities of fundamental changes in market 
structure. Expanded use.of cooperatives is also influenced by 
the external environment, such as the Jegal climate for growth, 
sources of finance, and public attitude toward collective action . 
by farmers in an era of a close balance between supply and 
demand for. food and relatively higher food prices. The 
ultimate measure of cooperative success, however, is 
performance in enhancing the economic well- being of - 
members and rural communities. - . 


Randall E. Torgerson is serving as Administrator of the Farmer Cooperative 


Service, U.S..Department of Agriculture, while on leave from the Department of. 


Agricultural Economics, University of Missouri-Columbia. He received his agri- 
cultural economics education at the University of Minnesota, B.S. in 1962; attended 
the first Swedish Seminar for Cooperative Development in 1962-63; was Fulbright 


Graduate Fellow at the Agriculture College of Norway, 1965-66; and completed his. 


M.S. and Ph.D. at.the University of Wisconsin-Madison in 1966 and 1968. He is 
author of Producer Power at the Bargaining Table and Farm Bargaining. He served as 


Staff Economist to the Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, in 1974 and 1975. . ` 
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OOPERATIVES are, in prac- 

tice and theory, an off-farm 
extension of the farm firm, an 
integral part of the farming enter- 
prise that allows farm operators to 
extend themselves vertically to one 
or more stages in the marketing 


channel. The premise for coopera- 


tion lies primarily in the structural 
relationship of farm operators, 
characteristically atomistic in nature 
‘(many in number and relatively 
_ small in size), compared to those 

with whom they buy and sell (few in 
number and relatively large in size). 
Without ability to organize, farmers 
are powerless to deal with firms that 
are increasingly characterized by 
. fewer numbers, larger market shares, 
more diversification in product lines, 
and greater vertical integration of 
operations. The changing market 
structure of agriculture, a prime 
motivator in early organizing-efforts 
associated with the emergence of 
commercial agriculture, remains 
today the underlying rationale for 
cooperative efforts by farm operators. 

Farmers also organized because 
services were not available to them 
in their rural communities or be- 
cause those services were not avail- 
able at reasonable costs: A broader 
social purpose was embraced in 
early organizing efforts—popularly 
called the “cooperative movement” 
—to improve one’s individual posi- 
tion, community, and the competi- 
tiveness of the capitalistic economic 
order through self-help ` organiza- 
tional activity based on democratic 
principles. Each of these ingredients 
is very much a part of the fabric of 
cooperative organizations today and 
can be expected to continue in the 
future. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES AFFECTING 
COOPERATIVES 

As concentration continues in the 

industrial organization that com- 
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prises our political economy, the 
food: and fiber production sector 
finds. itself affected by and-engulfed 
in some of the same forces that are _ 
leading to structural change in non- 
farm industry. Vertical coordination, 
for example, has proceeded to such 
an extent in some commodity sectors 
that farmers Without a contract or. 
cooperative through which to market 
simply have no market outlet, es- 
pecially in years of heavy produc- 
tion. Farmers in California, for 
example, are often motivated more. 
by simply having a home. for their 
production—through their coopera- 
tives—than by a primary concern 
with price. 

Changing marketing patterns, fur- 
thermore, have eroded the viability 
of traditional pricing mechanisms for 
raw farm products. Open assembly 
markets for farmers in some com- 
modities have even ceased to exist. 
This situation prevails in most pro- 
cessed fruit and vegetable markets _ 
and in dairy, poultry, and livestock 
subsectors in certain parts of the 
country. ` Creditors, an important 
determinant of direction in the 
economic organization of agricul- 


.ture, are typically reluctant ‘to 


extend production credit unless pro- 
ducers have a guaranteed market for 
their products. The net result of 
vertical arrangements has been a 
more fragmented marketplace in 
which value determination and 
price discovery are complicated by a 
variety of direct sales arrangements 
and formulas. ` 

‘Like vertical coordination, hori- 
zontal growth in the food industry — 
motivated by economies of size and 
new technological advances in pro- 
cessing, handling, and transporta- 
tion—has expanded trade territory 
and supply requirements of food and 
fiber firms. In order to meet these 


. large supply demands, farmers have’ 


had to organize more broadly, 


+ 


‘primarily through merger of local 
cooperatives, 
ternal growth, on a market-wide 


scale. Organization on a regional, 


basis by dairy farmers to supply the 
requirements of 500,000 quarts-per- 
day distribution plants serving a 
multi-state area typifies this de- 
velopment.. 

Similarly, noncooperative firms 
have organized on a conglomerate 
basis through a merger explosion in 
the 1950s-1970s. This typically 
‘involves firms in several industries 
and has given them more stabi- 
lized earnings potential as well as 
tremendous strength derived from 
their diversified character. Earnings 
from. one business endeavor can 
easily be plowed into expanded 
growth in another industry. Or assets 
of an acquired company can be 
stripped and the company sold in a 
financially deteriorated state. To 
compete with diversified agribusi- 
ness firms, cooperatives have felt 
some compulsion to diversify them- 
selves rather than risk the trauma of 

‘low earnings in one commodity or 
supply field due to an off year. How- 
ever, cooperatives by their nature, as 
well as by public policy constraints, 
are limited to engagement in only 
member-related activities. Diversi- 

‘ fied growth, to the extent that it has 
occurred among cooperatives, has 
therefore been limited to combina- 
tions of various product marketing 
or service: functions which were 
oriented to needs of members. 

The gravity of these currents of 
changing market structure weigh 
heavily upon farmers, especially in 
assessing the adequacy of their mar- 
keting tools to fend for them. Simi- 
larly, it is generally-important to the 
public that an appropriate power 
balance is maintained between agri- 
cultural producers and processor- 
handlers in a time when increasing 
contracting and other means of in- 
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acquisition, and in- 
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iiad vertical coordination are 
replacing open markets as a means of 
establishing prices and other terms 
of trade. Balanced marketing power 
is highly important to the preserva- 
tion of a competitive framework for 
agricultural transactions, as well as 
for the retention of a dispersed form 
of ownership in agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Farm operators have met these 
challenges by developing counter- 
vailing power through strongly 
financed and well-structured co- 
operatives and bargaining associa- 
tions that have been able to meet 
competition on a more nearly equal 
basis. Strong local-associations have 
been developed that meet farmers’. 
needs along with a system of re- 
gional cooperatives that support the 
local associations. Cooperatives 
have come of age in the past decade 
in their capacity to serve farmers’ 
and ranchers’ needs for farm sup- 
plies, credit, marketing, and related 
services. Capability to meet these 
needs was not possible until co- 
operatives developed. into large- 
scale efficient operations with a high 
degree of sophistication. 

Despite organizational adjust- 
ments by producers, the pace of 
structural change in the nonfarm ` 
sector is proceeding at a rate that 
challenges, and sometimes exceeds, 
farmers’ willingness and financial 
ability to organize in an effort to 
countervail it. 


MEMBERSHIP, BUSINESS VOLUME, 
AND MARKET SHARE TRENDS 


Since.the close of World War II, . 
cooperatives have made slight gains 
in their share of marketing and pur- 
chasing activity. Aggregate member- 
ships have decreased about 1 million 
since 1950, along with a diminishing 
total farm population from which to 
draw membership. Business volume 
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TABLE 1 


COOPERATIVE MEMBERSHIP, BUSINESS VOLUME, AND MARKET SHARE 
STATISTICS FOR SELECT YEARS! 





AGGREGATE 
Business VOLUME 7 


AGGREGATE 
MARKET SHARE, 


: Maro. & SUPP. (%) 


AGGREGATE 

- MEMBERSHIPS 

YEAR ' (MILLION) 
` 1950 7.1 
1955 7.1 
1950 72 
1985 68 
1970 | 6.2 
1975 (est.) -6.1 


NET (BILLION $) 


8.1 20.9 
9.8 23.9 
12.4 26.0 
15.6 28.3 
20.6 26.8 
378 30.1 
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has increased over 400 percent in the 
same time period to nearly $38 
billion in net volume as shown in 
table 1. This figure is put in perspec- 
tive when one considers that the 
combined net business volume of 
the 7,800 farmer cooperatives in the 
U.S.A. in 1975 was not even equal to 
the $44 billion business volume in 
1975 of Exxon, the country’s largest 
industrial corporation. 

The aggregate market share of net 
cooperative business, before adjust- 
ments for value added, increased 
from almost 21 percent in 1950 to 
30 percent in 1975. The volume of 

‘farm marketings handled by cooper- 
atives experienced the most rapid 
growth from 23 to 34 percent in this 
time period, as-shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2 
MARKET SHARES REPRESENTED BY 
_ COOPERATIVES OF TOTAL FARM ` 


MARKETING AND .FARM SUPPLY 
ACQUISITIONS FOR SELECTED 


YEARS (%) 
- MARKET SHARE ‘MARKET SHARE 
YEAR (MARKETING) (FARM SUPPLY) 
1950 22.7 ' 16.0 
1955 26.1 17.9 
1960 29.1 18.3 
1965 31.8 18.5 
1970 30.6 -18.5 
1975 (est 34.1 20.8 


.of Farmer Cooperatives,” 


Farm supply business, in contrast, 
increased from 16 to 20 percent from, 
1950 to 1975. 


While these aggregate figures sug’ 


gest progress by cooperatives, ‘in- 


_dividual commodity statistics pro- 


vide a rather sobering picture. In 
those subsectors representing’ the 
major value of off-farm sales, such 
as grain, poultry, and livestock, 
cooperatives have been just holding 
their own or have experienced de- 


creasing market shares. In contrast,’ 
. farmers have increased their use of 


cooperatives in the dairy and 
specialty crop subsectors over the 
same time period. The importance of 
these developments ‘must be eval- 
uated against the backdrop of non- 


farm entry into farm production and, 


vertically coordinated arrangements 
used ‘by food marketing firms that 
tend to displace farmers and limit 
their marketing opportunities. 
short, there are many farm com- 
modity subsectors and areas of the 
country in which cooperatives are 
not well organized and suffer from 


low market shares and weak market. 


penetration. To the extent that verti- 
cal organization continues in. agri- 
culture, farm operators will facé 


. problems. of access to markets and: 


i 
l. Farmer Cooperative Service, “Statistics 
Select Research 
Reports from 1950-1975. : 


In: 
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parity of marketing power that 
demands fuller use of cooperatives 
as their organizational tools. 

‘ Limitations to the expanded use of 
cooperatives are conditioned by (1) 
farmers’ individualistic and fatalistic 


notions that preclude effective. 


group action; (2) a prevailing norma- 
tive school of thought on coopera- 
tion that conflicts with more vigorous 
initiatives; and (3) by an external 
environment, found in public senti- 
ment and our economic and political 
institutions, that has been hostile to 
group action by farmers, particularly 
in times of shortages and relatively 
higher food prices. 


INFLUENCE QF SCHOOLS OF 
THOUGHT ON EXPANDED 
USE OF COOPERATIVES 


ae 

`- The genesis of the cooperative 
movement has given rise to several 
distinct schools of thought. His- 
torically, six of these at one time or 
another, have had a particular impact 
on the development of cooperatives 
on the North American continent. To 
the extent that at least one of these 
has a current constraining influence 
upon the exterit of cooperative de- 
velopment in the United States, it 
is worth summarizing the evolution 
of these distinct schools. 

The first School of thought origi- 
nating in the United States was 
known as the “Sapiro school” of 
thought, named after Aaron Sapiro, 


who, as a bright young California : 


‘lawyer, was active as an organizer of 
cooperative.marketing organizations 
in the early 1920s. Sapiro advocated 
a form of orderly commodity market- 
ing that.was at that time unique to 
organizational efforts within’ the 
United States and which had several 
distinct features. Included among 
the featires of Sapiro’s school. were. 
a on a commodity basis; 
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long-term legally binding contracts _ 
with grower members; a centralized . 
organization ` structure; pooling of 
products according to grade; con- 
trolling a large enough proportion of 
the crop to be a dominant market 
factor; democratic-control of cooper- 
atives by members; use of profes- 
sional experts in management and 
other technical positions within the 
cooperative; and limitation of mem- 
bership to growers.? 

As such, the Sapiro’ school advo: 
cated a specific organizational struc- 
ture as well as a plan of action on 
the part df cooperatives so that they 
would become a major factor in the 
agricultural community. Sapiro’s or- 


‘ganizing capability carried his par- 


ticular brand of cooperation through- 


’ out the United States as well as 


Canada and left an indelible mark on 
U.S. agricultural cooperation, _par- 
ticularly on the Pacific coast. The’ 
advocacy of Sapiro led to a wave of 
organizational activity that had as 
one of its goals a legal monopoly for 
cooperatives engaged in agricultural 
marketing. , . 

Sapiro’s goal or objective was to 
organize countervailing. monopoly ` 
power for farmers through strong’ 
commodity cooperatives which 
maintained long-term supply and 
production contracts as necessary. 


Contracts were designed to be a- 


production-marketing coordinating 
device so that’ cooperatives could 
provide a predictable. quantity of ` 
products for sale. This type «of 


aggressive and top-down organiza- 


‘tional philosophy was subsequently 


challenged by. another distinctly.. 

American school of cooperative 

thought advocated by. E. G. Nourse. 
The school of thought advocated 

- 2, Grace C. Larsen arid Henry E. Erdman, 

“Aaron Sapiro: Genius of Farmer Cooperative 


Promotion,” Mississippi -Valley Historical 
Review, Seprember 1962, p. 242-68; 3 


` 
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by Nourse became known as the 
“competitive yardstick school.” Co- 
operatives were viewed, as in the 
Sapiro school, as being part and 
parcel of the existing capitalistic 
system and a legitimate form of 
business activity. But they were 
viewed as serving to restrain the 
capitalistic system and to modify 
excesses that were associated with 
it. Stated in other words, coopera- 
tives were viewed as being a yard- 
stick by’ which cooperators could 
measure the performance of the 
capitalistic system, at levels where 
they felt exploited, and of the con- 
duct of the firms in it. Cooperatives 
were also viewed as correcting many 
evils of capitalism and performing a 
balance wheel or checkpoint func- 


tion that improved the competitive. 


performance of the economic system 
itself.’ Cooperatives were thus 
viewed as being supplementary to 
capitalist enterprise, a view held in 
common with a German school of 
thought in the late 1800s led by 
Herman Schulze-Delitzsch.* 

THe competitive yardstick school 
attributed to cooperatives a broader 
societal function in the political 
economy than was ever endorsed or 
conceived by the Sapiro school. To 
successfully perform this normative 
function, it was believed that coop- 
eratives need handle as a goal only 
about 15 to 30 percent of the par- 
ticular commodity-in question. As is 
easily discerned, this perspective was 
substantially different from the goal 
embraced .by the Sapiro school. A 


3. E. G. Nourse, “From Dogma to Science 
in Cooperative Thinking,” Agricultural Co- 
~ operation —1946 (Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation, p. 8). 
. 4, Paul Lambert, Studies in the Social 
Philosophy of Cooperation; Cooperative 
League ‘of the USA, 1963, p. 96. See, 
also, G. Fauquet, The Cooperative Sector. 
(Manchester: Cooperation Union Ltd., 1951), 
pp. 11-14. 
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cooperative’s major attribute, ac- 
cording to Nourse and subsequent 
followers, was enhancing competi- 
tion and pesfecting the capitalistic 
system compared to a system per- 
forming without the cooperative 
alternative. 

A third school of thought that has 
influenced cooperative develop- 
ment on the North American con- 
tinent, particularly in Canada, is 
known as the “cooperative: sector’ 
school. In essence, the cooperative 
sector school developed following 
the philosophy of Fauquet, a French 
scholar who conceptualized cooper- 
atives as basically separate and 
distinct from both capitalism and 
public enterprise, and theréby af- 
fording a “middle way” between 
them. Four distinct sectors could be 
distinguished in an economy accord- 
ing to. Fauquet: (1) the public 
sector; (2) the capitalist sector; (3) 
the private sector proper that in- 
cludes noncapitalist units and ac- . 
tivities of households, farms, and 
crafts; and (4; the cooperative 
sector.’ The difference in the coop- 
erative sector was in the fact that 
ownership, control, and use of the 
particular enterprise involves the 
same. group of people, namely. 


.pwner-users, as members of the co- 


operative. The cooperative sector of 
the economy, being separate, re-. 
quired a distinct set of laws and 
supporting institutions. 

A fourth school is known- as the. 
“cooperative systems” school.. As 
identified by Torgerson in 1967, 
this school views “cooperative sys- 
tems” as being national organiza- 


‘tions in the geographic sense, such 


as cooperatives, professional asso- 
ciations, and political parties that are 
in.a specific relationship by reason of 
cooperation of people for at least one 


5. Ibid, p. 106. 


definite end. Since farmers have 
supported both cooperatives and 
professional interest. organizations 
(general farm and single. commodity 
types) as instruments for goal attain- 
ment, it is deemed necessary to 
examine the functional unity of 
structural forms in the study of 
decision making and representation 
by farm operators. 

This school views analysis of the 
total bundle of organized farm 


_ activity as essential to understand- 


ing how farmers divide organiza- 
tional tasks structurally and func- 
tionally in pursuing their improved 
farm income goals. The activities of 
these organizations are viewed 4s 
being mutually supportive and com- 
plementary with any conflicts ul- 
timately resulting from the farmer's 
multidimensional role as manager, 
laborer, investor, and landowner., 
This school, which finds support in 
earlier theoretical works by Robert 
Liefman’ and Ivan Emelianoff,® 
establishes coordinated cooperative 
systems as necessary for accomplish- 
ing the division of labor and special- 
ization between cooperatives and 
professional associations needed to 
accomplish specific functional tasks 
to achieve optimum marketing 
strength for farmers. 

The fifth school of thought—also 
the most radical because of its de- 
parture ‘from basic cooperative 
fundamentals—-might be appro- 
_ priately called the “management 
. manipulation” school. In essence, 


this school, originated -from the 


6. Randall E. Torgerson, “The Cooperative 
Systems Approach to Improving Farm In- 
comes” (Ph.D: diss., University of . Wis- 
consin, 1987). 

7. D. Robert Liefman, Cartels, Concerns 
and . Trusts (London: -Methuen ‘and Co. 
Ltd., 1932). 

8. Ivan V, Emelianoff, Economic Theory of 
Cooperation (Ann ‘Arbor, Mich.: Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., 1942). 
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Harvard: Agribusiness Management 
complex, advocates the use of coop- 
erative-corporate combinations.® 
Cooperatives are viewed as a means 

of enhancing’ management strategy 
of private firms that desire an assured 
source- of continuous supplies , of 
farm products and a means of avoid- 
ing major capital expenditures. A` 
linkage is made between a group of 
farmers organized through a cooper- 

ative and the corporate firm —often 

called a joint venture. In many 

this arrangement also 

involves certain types of manage- © 
ment contracts between the initiat- 
-ing corporate firm and the farmer- ' 
owned. processing facility. In other 

situations, a joint processing opera- 

tion may be undertaken by the coop- 

erative, which serves an assembly 

function, and the corporation. While 

strongly advocated in recent’ times 

on the North American continent 

and abroad, this particular school 

of thought originates more as a 

management device for the benefit 

of the corporate sector than for the 

benefit of farmer-members & as users 

of cooperatives, 

A sixth school, the “cooperative 
commonwealth” ‘school of thought, 
originated outside the United States 
but has strongly influenced coopera- 
tive development in this country and 
throughout the world. The coopera- 
tive commonwealth arrangement, 
which is found in many European 
countries, places no limitation on the 
possibilities that cooperatives have 
-of expanding into many fields of 
business activity. Ultimately, co- 
operatives can even achieve domi- 
nance in any particular commodity - 
or service activity in a, countrý and 
would thereby improve and help to 
develop a fuller cooperative. ` ‘and 
9. Ray A. Goldberg, “Profitable Partner- 


ships: Industry and Farmer Co-ops,” Harvard 
Business Review, March 1972, pp,.108-21. 


~ 
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economic social order. In many 
respects, the Rochdale weavers, 
widely known for packaging the 
“principles of cooperation,” had this 
as one of their goals and objectives 
when they originated their coopera- 
_tive activities.in 1844 in England. 


This school is found today among the - 


highly developed and successful 
consumer cooperatives in England 
and the farmer cooperatives in the 
Scandinavian countries. 

The commonwealth school in 


most respects is grounded in prag-' 


matism. An economy .is envisioned 
in which producers and consumers 
’ undertake joint activity to enable 
them to succeed as viable units. If 
this involves such a high degree of 
organization that cooperatives be- 
come the dominant economic insti- 
tution, then so be it. Profit-seeking 
enterprises continue, to exist but 
maintain a secondary role, just the 
opposite of what is found on the 
North American continent: today. 
Since the cooperative is simply an 
organizational tool in behalf of 
owner-users, it is viewed as a higher 
order economic institution because 
it embraces equitable treatment of 
members economically and higher 
social ideals through democratic 
processes .than does the conven- 
tional . profit-seeking firm. Implicit 
in this school is the notion of strong 
control and leadership from mem- 
bers originating at the local level 
and succeeding; through federation, 
to regional, national, and even 
international levels of organization. 

Of the schools of thought identi- 
fied, the first two have ‘had the 
initial as well as the most significant 
impact to date upon cooperative 
development in the- United States. 
An obvious conflict exists between 
the Sapiro and the competitive yard- 
stick schools concerning the cooper- 
ative’s role and just how dynamic 
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these. organizations should be in 
fulfilling their member-oriented and 
societal objectives. The Sapiro 
school is directed primarily toward 
internalized benefits and’ advocates’ 
a fuller.organizational development 
of marketing power in behalf of 
members, approaching that advo- 
cated by the commonwealth school. 
Its strongest following is found 
among the fruit and vegetable and 
other specialty crop coopératives 
and bargaining associations om the 
Pacific coast and more recently 
among the direct membership re- 
gional dairy cooperatives that have 
emerged in the Midwest and South 
since the late 1960s. 

The competitive yardstick school, 
in contrast, advocates pro-competi- 


tive external benefits derived from ` 


cooperative activity as well as in- 
ternal market correcting benefits .to 
members. The chief difference is 
that cooperatives ‘accomplish their 
role in the yardstick school with only ` 
a limited aggregative market share 
and seek nothing more; that is, they 
play. a secondary role to the profit- 
seeking firms that dominate the 


capitalistic system. In fact, E. G. -> 


Nourse argued that cooperative 
objectives were not to supersede: 
other forms of business, but were 
to see that they (other’ business 
forms) were kept truly competitive. @ 

Of the two schools of thought, the 
competitive yardstick school has had 
the most prevailing acceptance and 
influence, particularly in the Mid- 
west where most of the cooperatives 
are found and where the concept 
originated. Similarly, it is the school 


that has met with the widest support ` 


from public policy makers. Interest- 
ingly, it is the precise level that 
cooperatives in the aggregate have- 

10. Joseph G. Knapp,. Great American 


Cooperators (Washington, D.C.: American 
Institute of Cooperation, 1967), pp. 372-78. . 
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occupied in all of the post World War 
II era. Whether this rather limited: 
scope of cooperative activity, as 
envisioned by early thinkers of the 
competitive yardstick school, is ade- 
quate in today’s structural environ-, 
ment represents a major question. 
Clearly there are new dimensions 
to the environment in which farm 
operators and their cooperatives 
must operate today. A power struggle 
is underway for the control of 
agriculture. A realization is develop- 
ing in the farming community that a 


mere 15 to 30 percent of the farm: 


„credit, purchasing, and farm market- 

ing activity offers no assurances that 
farm operators have the organiza- 
tional tools to adequately represent 
their best economic interests and to 
keep them in business in the future. 
Greater organizational efforts are 
being called for to increase market 
shares, secure market outlets through 
obtaining a consumer's franchise for 
` cooperative branded products, ob- 
_ tain fair prices, and assure access to 
reliable sources of farm inputs at 
reasonable prices. 

If a` new school of cooperative 
thought is emerging to replace the 
competitive yardstick school, it is in 
the formative stages at this time. In 
all likelihood, it will embracé some 
of the positive features of the yard- 
stick school insofar as stimulus to 
competition is concerned, but will 
also embrace more of the coopera- 
tive systems, commonwealth, and 
Sapiro schools in terms of substance 
and goals. The extent of this de- 

‘velopment -will be largely condi- 
tioned by the external environment. 


THE CHANGING EXTERNAL 
ENVIRONMENT TOWARD 
COOPERATIVES 


The external environment that 


establishes the climate for group . 
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action by farm operators has under- 
gone an element of change in the 
mid-1970s. The basis for this change 
can be found in the basic supply 
and demand balance. for food and 
fiber items, the rise of populism, 
and associated concern with size of 
institutions, financial constraints on 
younger farmers entering farming, 
and the prevailing enforcement of 


-antitrust laws and other govern- 


mental regulations relating to group 


-action by farmers. 


When availability of foods ‘at 
cheap prices was affected by world- 
wide shortages beginning in 1972 
and food prices vacillated widely in 
tune with our current market- 
oriented policy, the climate toward 
cooperatives and other forms of 
group action by farmers appears -to 
have changed. Cooperatives, much 
to the surprise of their members, 
came under a barrage of attacks, 
each suggesting that they were the 


_ sources of higher food prices, that is 


the food price villains, The attitude 
toward group action in agriculture 
therefore- appears to be conditioned 
in part by the relative supply and 
demand balance of food and fiber 
items. So long-.as. food was. in 


‘abundance and farmers suffered 


from the traditional depressed 
markets, public sentiment appears 
to have been strongly supportive 
of their efforts to organize for 
fairer prices. In the food-short 
environment, however, it appears 


that public sentiment toward policies 


‘and action encouraging group action 
tumed hostile. 

Many farm operators questioned 
how farmer cooperatives, as the in- 
strument of farmers’ marketing . 
efforts, could have become villains 
simply by virtue of the turnaround 


_in traditional supply and demand 


relationships. The thought to pro- 
ducer patrons was astonishing—as 
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well as revolting. What were coop- 
eratives doing differently that could 
have brought on such a shower of 
wrath? If cooperatives played the 
role envisioned in the competitive 
yardstick school of thought, and 
were in fact competition enhancing 
instruments in the marketplace, why 
would the political environment 
turn so hostile toward them with 
regard to farmers’ rights to organize- 
and market ‘collectively through 
their organizations? 

In attempting to answer these 
questions, farm leaders have been 
forced to rethink many of the basics 
of organization, their legislative 
underpinnings, and the type of ac- 
tivity and external climate which is 
going to be necessary to keep 
farmers in business: and to keep 
farmer cooperatives viable as effec- 
tive instruments in behalf of mem- 
bers. Of paramount importance is 
the realization that the nature of the 
cooperative has not changed signifi- 
cantly from the past. Production: 
‘decisions continue to be.made in- 
dividually by farm operators in 
response to market signals. Coopera- 
tives are generally obliged to accept 
all of the products that farmers. 
deliver to them. Since farm produc- 
tion is not as.yet an industrialized 
_ production process in which produc- 
- tion control decisions are central- 
ized, cooperatives are clearly operat- 
ing in a market-oriented fashion in 
which the public interest is’ pro- 
tected by the self-regulating market 
mechanism. Cooperative leaders are 
aware of the need to more effectively 


communicate their public interest ` 


and campetition-enhancing role, 
irrespective of size of market share, 
to the public at large. 

One of the characteristic features 
of the political economy in the mid- 


1970s has been the rise of populist - 


sentiments on the part of many 


‘stitutions like corporations, 
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people. This is manifested in the 
form of mistrust of large-scale in- 
labor . 
unions, and government. People. 
express a desire for more direct | 
access to government and ‘the 
economic activity. that envelopes 
their lives. It is also manifest in 
talks by many political candidates 
who, in this Bicentennial and presi- 


dential election year, have picked up 


the cry for a return of power to the 
citizenry and for more control over 
big business, whose growing pre- 
sence ostensibly stifles competition. 

Cooperatives appear to have been 
cast into the lot with other big 
businesses. Since several coopera- : 
tives appear in “Fortune’s 500” list 
of largest industrial businesses in 


.America and since a few coopera- 


tives in this category have annual 
sales exceeding $1 billion, coopera- 
tives appear to be viewed as “just 
another business” and are not dis- 
tinguishable in the public’s mind’s ` 
eye. A question that is frequently 
asked is whether cooperatives, like 
other large- scale voluntary organiza- 
tions, are responsive to mémbers’ 
needs as they grow in size. Are they 
subject to member control and in- 
fluence? Or are cooperatives tending 
to fall into-the trappings of other 
large-scale voluntary groups in 
which only a small minority are ` 
active participants. and therefore 
more influence in decision making 
is shifted’ to the sophisticated man- 
agers who have been hired to oper- - 
ate these organizations on a day- 
to-day basis? The answer is that a 
cooperative business, even when 


-big, is fundamentally: different from 


big business in two respects: (1) it 
is oriented | to:the needs of users, not 
investors; ‘and (2) it has two goals in 
view. One is an economic goal of 
improving the well-being of mem- 
bers and the other the social goal 
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which is aimed at elevating the posi- 
tion of members upward through a 


bootstrap organizational process’ 


based on self-help principles and 
democratic organizational pro- 
cesses. Clearly this is a problem 


which is not. going to go away.’ 


Cooperative leaders must continually 
work to structure their organizations 
for effective representation and 
control by owner-users.. 


Another influence from the ex- 


ternal environment concerns the 
availability of credit for expanded 
growth of cooperatives. One of the 
biggest challenges cooperatives con- 
tinually face is keeping ownership 
in the hands of current users. 
Farmers typically must balance 
financing of their off-farm businesses 


their cooperatives— with on-farm . 


capital and equipment investments. 
During inflationary times, these 
investment decisions become criti- 


cal because plant replacement costs’ 


are very high. Furthermore, young 
people entering into farming are 
faced with high land values and 
frequently have a low equity base. 
Traditional lenders are hesitant to 
grant long-term loans without 
_ government guarantees. At the same 
time, many cooperative financial 


experts advance management strat- ' 


egy for building permanent capital 
in cooperatives. This gives manage- 
ment more flexibility to do what it 
wants to do—a potential threat to 
members if management, uncon- 
trolled, adopts the philosophy that 
control follows money, not member- 
users. New_ institutional reform, 
- such as permanent debt financing or 
long-term lease of farms, will likely 
help alleviate these problems. In the 
meantime, capital availability will 
serve aS a major. constraint on 
expanded cooperative marketing 
‘efforts. 

The other major area in which 
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concern has been expressed and 
which continues to condition the en- 
vironment in which cooperatives 
operate is the attitude toward en-` 


. forcement of the nation’s antitrust 


laws. Careful scrutiny of regulatory 
activity in all industries including 
the food industry has followed the ~ 
advent of higher food prices. This 


‘has focused much attention on 


cooperatives’ leeway under the anti- 
trust laws:and on federal marketing 
orders, which embrace the Sapiro 
concept of “orderly commodity mar- 
keting” and have helped to opera- 
tionalize. it. It also manifests it- 
self in concerns by public interest 
and consumer groups about whether 
the marketing institutions. and 


- government programs established in 


times of food surpluses and de- 
pressed farm incomes are now 
appropriate in times of food short- 
ages, such as those experienced in 
recent years. Agencies, such as the 
Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission, which 
have responsibility for enforcement 
of antitrust laws have traditionally 
viewed cooperatives with a jaun- 
diced eye. Consumer concern over 
higher food prices led to stricter 
enforcement and to advocacy of 
changes in basic enabling legislation 
for cooperatives, such as the Capper 
Volstead Act of 1922. - 

Areas cf concern expressed by the 
regulatory agencies are focused on 
such things as corporate member- 
ship in cooperatives, market shares 
held by farmers through their coop- 
eratives, and the ability of coopera- 
tives under the law to make use of 
federations and agencies-in-common 
to establish prices and to effect 
other marketing arrangements over 
broad regional areas. Cooperatives 
growth opportunity in the future will 
be largely evaluated in terms of co- 
operative performance. A lesson 
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learned from the recent scrutiny is 
that cooperatives cannot succeed_ 
organizationally in behalf'of mem- 
bers by simply emulating a corporate 
model. Instead, cooperatives need to 
maximize their uniqueness and their 
distinctive owner-user features as an 
© alternative form of business organi- 
zation. New legislation to enable 
farmers to develop effective pricing 
mechanisms and allow greater lati- 
tude for organizational activities at 
higher levels will be necessary to 
fully develop this alternative, 

In summary,-cooperatives have an 
underlying strength in serving our 
national interest by providing an 
avenue for farmers to participate in 
an increasingly ‘concentrated busi- 
ness economy. By their very nature, 
cooperatives interject a degree of 
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market'competition that pushes the 


‘market nearer tò the competitive 


norm. As is true with experiences 
in development of the cooperative 
movement to date, a basic under- 
lying requirement is the role for 


„education concerning cooperative 


techniques, organization structure, 
practices, and principles to the 
various. publics including coopera- 
tive members, employees, the 


public at large, Congress, and other ` 


branches of government. In order to 


` survive and to make their continuing 


contribution, cooperatives need to 
emphasize their uniqueness and 


stick to their organizational basics.. 


In the final analysis, however, 
cooperatives” contributions will be 
measured by the economic survival 
and well-being of mémbers. 
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_ The Rural Church and Rural Religion: Analysis 
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ABSTRACT: The heyday of dies of the rural arch: was 
the 1920s—1940s. Even then researchers noted that structural - 
rather than ecological characteristics were especially im-. 
portant in understanding it. A more recent focus has been on 
rural-urban differences in religiosity. Research done in the 
1960s and 1970s indicated differences only on the ideological 
(belief) dimension. Data from two 1975 studies— one involv-’ 
ing children in Minnesota and the other adolescents in a. 
national sample—are reported, showing continuing rural- 

_ urban-metropolitan differences in religious belief. There are 
higher rates of fundamentalism for Protestants in the first-two. - 

` residential categories. For the first sample, the relationship ` 
between SES and fundamentalism virtually disappears in the ` 
rural area. The importance of residential (and church) 
propinquity of social classes is suggested as an important 
intervening variable, and this brings the focus full circle in * 
terms of ecological versus structural and organizational 
characteristics. Finally, the future of the rural (small) church 
is discussed. Negative effects of inflation ‘and the overall de- 
cline in national church membership and participation and 
the positive effect of church decentralization as they impinge 
upon the rural church are discussed. si 5 
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ARALLEL with the changing, 

perspective from religious 
sociology to the sociology of religion 
has been the decline of locality- 
based,, descriptive studies and the 
emergence of broader, theoretical 
interests in the overall relationship 
between religion and society. The 
older orientation had more to say 
about the rural church, while the 
newer approach addresses more 
general questions about religion, 
‘whether urban or'rural. However, 
because of an apparent decline in 
religious practice, renewed interest 
in religious ‘organizations, at both 
the local and national levels, as well 
as an increase in denomination- 
based research may well be forth-: 
coming. It appears that the churches 
are now ripe for organizational 
analysis; if so, some of that interest 
will surely center on the rural 
religious institution. 

This article will review the litera- 
ture on the rural church and on the 
religious orientations of rural resi- 
dents. We will then present current 
data on differences between religious 
orientation of rural and urban 
children and adolescents, focusing 
on the zelative importance of resi- 
dence and class membership in 
explaining these differences. In a 
concluding section, we will specu- 
late on the future of the rural church 


_ as well as on the impact of interclass . 


contact within residential areas and 
local religious organizations upon 
religious orientation. We suggest a 
considerable gain in insight when 
ecological and structural perspec- 
tives are linked in the study of 
‘rural religion. 


THE RURAL CHURCH 


The period of the 1920s through 
the 1940s was replete with studies of 
rural and urban churches. Research 
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conducted under the auspices of the. 
Institute of Social and Religious 
Research; funded with Rockefeller 


‘money during 1920-1934, con- 


tributed to this heyday of parish: 
sociology. A perspective held by 
some, including H. Paul Douglass,! 
was that “the city church is an 
evolved rural church.” Benson Y. 
Landis commented that “there is 
some evidence that organized reli- 
gion is of more importance in the 
rural than in the urban community.”? 
In a general, sociological descrip- 
tion of religion in America some 
four decades: ago, :C. Luther Fry 
commented on the membership dif- 


ferences by residence: z 


Itis widely believed that country people 
belong to church in relatively greater 
numbers than city people. As a matter of ` 
fact the proportion of people who belong ° 
to church is higher in cities than in rural 
areas. This... seems to reflect differ- 
ences in opportunity arising from the 
fact that many sparsely seilede areas have 
few‘churches.° 


The close relationship nearest 
population size and religious mem- | 


1. Harlan Paul Douglass, 1000 City >- 
Churches (New York: George H. Doran,- 
1926), p. 83. For an introduction to the 
early works, see Frederick A. Shippey, “The 
Variety of City Churches,” Review of Reli- 
gious Research, vol. 2 (Summer 1960), pp. 
8-19. See, also, C. Joseph Nuesse and 
Thomas J. Harte, eds., The Sociology of the’ 
Parish (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1951). 

2. Benson Y.. Lendis, “The Church and 
Religious Activity,” American Journal of 
Sociology, vol. 40 (May 1935), pp. 780-87. 

3. C. Luther Fry, with the assistance of 
Mary Frost Jessup, “‘Changes in Religious 
Organizations,” President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends, Recent Social 
Trends in the United States (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1933), pp. 1021-22. For a com- 
parable, recent overview, see N. J. Demerath |, 
Trends and Anti-Trends in Religious 
Change,” in Eleanor Bernert Sheldon and 
Wilbert E.. Moore, eds., Indicators of Social 
Change (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, , 
1968), pp. 349-445, ` 
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bership and attendance was docu- 


mented by Edmund DeS. Brunner.‘ | 


THese studies seemed to document 
that while there were too few 
churches for a given geographical 
area, there were too many forthe size 
of population supporting them.® With 
population shift, many of these small 
churches would continue to close or 
curtail their programs. As Charles P. 
Loomis and J. Allan Beegle noted, 
“as the trade-center churches grow 
at the expense of those in the rural 
neighborhoods, the wealthier farm- 
ers tend to withdraw to the town 
churches, 
without adequate church facilities.”® 

In his bibliography on the church 
in rural areas, W. -Seward  Salis- 
bury’ observed that the most exten- 
sive study ‘of the rural church was 
that directed by Lawrence Hepple.® 
Luckily, that study of the church in 
rural Missouri ‘was .replicated in 
1967, some 15 years later. It was 
noted that while there was a slight 
net loss in the number of congrega- 
tions in the area surveyed at the two 
` points in time, the-loss was more 


among church- than sect-type ` 


groups. Furthermore, Edward Has- 
singer and John Holik, who redid the. 


4. Edmund DeS. Brunner, “‘Sociological 
Significance of Recent Rural Religious Sur- 
veys,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 29 
(November 1923), pp. 325-37. 

5. Robert L. Skrabanek, ‘‘The Rural 
Church: Characteristics and Problems,” in 

` Alvin L. Bertrand, ed., Rural Sociology (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1958), p. 244. 

6. Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, 
Rural Social Systems (Englewood . Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950), p. 454. - 

7. W. Seward Salisbury, Religion in Ameri- 
can Culture (Homewood, Ill: The Dorsey 
Press, 1964), pp. 511-12. In chapter 16, 
“Religion in Representative Subcultures,” 
Salisbury addresses the rural church (see 
pp. 430-39). 

8. Lawrence M. Hepple et al., The Church 
in Rural Missouri, Research Bulletins 633A-G 
(Columbia: Missouri Agriculture Experiment 
Station, September 1957-February 1961). 


leaving other farmers 
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study, noted thatthe loss was not due 
to merger but that.“in the vast 
majority of the cases, it is clear that 
the demise of a church resulted from 
failure to maintain a membership 
sufficient to provide a minimal pro- 
gram—that is, to function as an 


organized group.”® Churches were’ 


more likely to close in the open 
country and villages with less than 
200 population.’ 

From his study of the rural 
Missouri churches, Hepple had ie 


-cluded that “it appears that it would 


be more advantageous to study 
churches in terms of size... than in 
terms ‘of location.”!! This comment 
returns us to the work of the pioneers 
in denominational research, es- 
pecially the comment by Douglass 
and Brunner that 


the real difference is not bawan the ` 


church in the small city and in the large, 
but between churches of different sizes; 
for larger churches everywhere strongly 
tend to have more complicated organiza- 
tion, to employ staffs of paid workers 
instead of the single’ pastor, and to 
undertake more varied/programs.2 ` 
9. Edward W. Hassinger and John S. 
Holik, “Changes in the Number of Rural 


Churches in Missouri, 1952-1967,” Rural . 


Sociology, vol. 35 (September 1970), p. 359. 

10. Edward W. Hassinger, J. Kenneth Ben- 
son, and John S. Holik, “Changes in Program 
and Suborganization of Rural Churches in 
Missouri 'in a Fifteen-Year Period;” Rural 
Sociology, vol. 37 (September 1972), pp 
428-35. Another outstanding restudy was 
that undertaken in Southern Appalachia by 
Earl D. C. Brewer. See his “Religion and the 
Churches,”’ pp. 201-18 in Thomas R. Ford, 
ed., The Southern Appalachian Region: A 
Survey (Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1962). The ‘earlier Southern Appala- 
chian study was by Elizabeth R. Hooker, 
Religion in the Highlands (New York: Home 
Missions Council, 1933). 

11. Lawrence M. Hepple, The Church in 
Rural Missouri; Part, V, Rural-Urban 


‘Churches Compared; Research Bulletin 633E 


(Columbia: Missouri Agriculture Experiment 
Station, July 1959), p. 296. 

12. Harlan Paul Douglass and: Edmund 
DeS. Brunner, The Protestant Church as a 


t 
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After all their work based on a inodel 


of the city church as “the rural church, 


evolved,” that comment seemingly 
guts the rural-urban perspective.” 
It appeared that an organizational 


rather than ecological perspective - 


would have more. payoff. Indeed, 
the old “Town and Country” units 
within the denominations were 
changed. to focus instead on the 
problems of the small church." 


RURAL RELIGION 


This conclusion does not negate 
the possibility that rural-urban -dif- 


Social Institution (New York: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 1935), p. 87. For a comparable, 


more recent study, see David O. Moberg, The , 
Church as a Social Institution (Englewood- 


Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1962). 

13: Fer an analysis assessing the inde- 
pendent effects of church size and residential 
location, see Hart M. Nelsen and Robert F. 
Everett, “Impact of Church. Size on Clergy 
Role and Career,” Review of Religious 
Research, vol. 17 (Fall 1976), pp. 62-73. 
In general, clergy serving small congregations 
were more likely to consider career changes 
than those serving larger ones. Ministers 
serving the smaller-rural congregations seem 
more satisfied with their ministries than 
their counterparts elsewhere. Church size 
was a-‘more important variable than church 
location. 

14. A United Presbyterian committee at 
the synod level noted that “small churches 
are facing the issués of survival at the present 
time, in part because of financial burdens, 
in part because of the unavailability of 
pastoral leadership, in part because ofa sense 
of hopelessness, in part because other 
avenues of ministry have yet to be explored 
and their full implications realized.” : This 
committee discussed the “viable church” 
not by location but in terms of size; and the 
noted that although 350 is sometimes ised, 
they adopted 250 members or less as the 
definition of the small church. See: Task 
Force on the Small Church, Synod of Lakes 
and Prairies, United Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., “The Small Church” (Bloomington, 
Minn.: Gffice of Communication, Synod of 
Lakes and Prairies, UPCUSA, 1975), pp. 9, 1. 
For working papers used at a symposium 
on the small church, see Jackson W. Carroll, 
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ferences in religious orientation do, - 
indeed, exist. While Hart Nelsen 


and Stuart Storey observed that the 


literature of the 1950s and 1960s’ iè 


claimed that rural-urban attitudinal 


differences were greatly diminished, 


if not. eliminated, because of in- 
creasing rural-urban contact, they 
presented evidence to document 
continued differences in at least one 
attitudinal area and suggested the 
need for continued research.® Addi- 
tional evidence for (even an increase 
of) differences was presented by 


Fern Willits, Robert Bealer, and- 


Donald Crider. 16 

Prior to this, work, Norval Glenn 
and Jon Alston, sybjected poll data 
to secondary analyfis. They found 
that ruralites were more traditional 
and ‘fundamentalist in religious 
beliefs and more likely to attend 
religious services and to listen to or 
watch services on the radio or 
television. However, they were 
lowest in church membership and 
the authors commented that “we 
doubt that church membership is a 
good index of religious interest ‘or 
devoutness.” 1" 

From secondary analysis of four, 
sets of Gallup data gathered between , 
1954 and 1968, Hart Nelsen, Raytha 
Yokley, and Thomas Madron ex- 


ed., The Small Congregation: A, Search for. 


New Possibilities (Hartford, Conn.: Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, 1976). 

15. Hart M, Nelsen and Stuart È. Storey, 
“Personality Adjustment of Rural and Urban 
Youth: The Formation. of a Rural Dis- 
advantaged Subculture,” Rural Sociology, 
vol, 34 (March 1969), pp. 43-55. . 

16. Fern K..Willits, Robert C. Bealer, and 
Donald M. Crider, “Level of Attitudes in 
Mass Society: Rurality_ and Traditional 
Morality in America,” Rural Sociology, vol. 
38 (Spring 1973), pp. 36-45. 

17. Norval D. Glenn and Jon P. Alston, 


“Rural-Urban Differences in Reported Atti- ` 


tudes and Behavior,’ The Southwestern 
Social Science. Quarterly, vol. 47 (March 
1967), pp. 381- 400. 
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+ wy ta i 
amined residential differences on 


four dimensions of religiosity—.-” 


ideological, intellectual, experien- 


tial, «and ritualistic.!8 The authors’ 


divided the last dimension into two 
subdimensions —prayer and attend- 
ance. Significant differences were 


found on the ideological dimension,’ 


` with ruralites being more conserva- 


‚dents, 


. Claude, 


-religion, ` controlling 


tive than urban dwellers. The data 


were presented controlling sepa- 


` rately for sex, education, age, region, 


and religious identification (Protes- 
tant-Catholic). The writers noted 
that “ | > 
greater for less-educated, older, 
Southern, and Protestant respon- 
suggestiùg that residential 
differences may, indeed, be dimin- 
ishing over the course of time.” It 
was ‘also concluded that one ‘could 
not claim that the rural dwellers 
were more religious; it could be said, 
however, that they were more con- 
servative in ideology.” 

Two final studies need review. 
Fischer analyzed 1957 
Gallup and 1968 SRC poll data on 
“as many in- 
dividual-level and confounding at- 
tributes as were available, meaning- 


ful, and practical in order to‘ isolate | 


a contextual effect of community.” 
‘The relationship between résidence 
and the Gallup religiosity scale 
(heavily centered on the ideological 
diménsion) persisted, while there 
was little relationship between resi- 


18. On dimensions of religiosity, see 
Charles Y. Glock and Rodney Stark, Religion 


and Soctety in Tension (Chicago: Rand - 


McNally, 1965), pp. 18-38; but see, also, 
Richard R. Clayton and James W. Gladden, 
“The Five Dimensions of Religiosity: Toward 
Demythologizing a Sacred Artifact,” Journal 
for the Sctentific Study of Religion, vol. 13 
(June 1974), tig 135-43. ` 

19. Hart M. Nelsen, Raytha L. Yokley, 
and Thomas. W. Madron, “Rural-Urban 
Differénces in-Religiosity,” Rural Sociology, 
vol. 36 (September 1971), pp. 389-96. . i 


residential differences were’ 


* 21. Wade Clark Roof, 


. 107 ` 
dence and church tendance. cone ` 


sistent with the finding by, Nelsen 
et al. One exception was that metro- 


.politan. suburbanites with children 


were especially likely to be church 
attenders. Fischer concluded that 
“though the associations are; as we 
expected, quite small, there is some 
indication that urbanism .has an 
independent effect on traditionalism 
as reflected in religiosity... 73° 
From an analysis of data from a 
sample of North Carolina Episco- 
palians, W. Clark Roof conceptual- 
ized localism-cosmopolitanism as 
explaining the effect of size of city 
on religious orientation, or “the 
local-cosmopolitan distinction aids 
in interpreting the psychological 
process by which urban experiences 
shape religious commitments.” On 
the relationship between community 


“size and orthodoxy, he found, how- 


ever, that the direct effects were 
strongér than the indirect effects. 


_ Overall, “local community attach- 


ments undergird both socio-religious 
group participation and personal 
beliefs and practices.” . 


` ANALYSIS OF NEW DATA - 


Not only are many of the data used 
for the. studies we have reviewed 
somewhat out-of-date, but they are 
also from adults, some of whom re- 
ceived their socialization as children 


20. Clauce S. Fischer, “The Effect of 

Urban Life on Traditional Values,” Social 
Forces, vol. 53 (March 1975), pp. 420-32. See, 
also, Hugh P. Whitt and Hart M. Nelsen, , 
“Residence, Moral Traditionalism, and Toler- 
ance of Atheists,” Social Forces, vol. 54 
(December 1975), pp. 328-40. 
“Traditional 
Religion in Contemporary Society: A Theory 
of Local-Ccsmopolitan Plausibility,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, vol. 41 (April 1976), 
pp. 195-208; see, also, his “The Local- 
Cosmopolitan Orientation and Traditional 
Religious Commitment,” Sociological 
Analysis, vol. 33 (Spring 1972), pp. 1-15. 
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in rural areas but later migrated to 


the urban area. If we speculate that 


the more personal elements of 
‘religious orientation, such as re- 
ligious belief and experiential 
religion including prayer, might be 
less likely to change upon migra- 
tion, the expectation of residéntial 
differences on the ideological di- 
mension of religiosity is consider- 
` ably reduced, since the presence of 
urban dwellers with rural back- 
grounds would mute these differ- 
ences. On the other hand, migra- 
tion patterns have changed, re- 
ligious. beliefs supposedly are on the 
wane, and so forth. However, such 
speculation does lead to the im- 
portance of studying rural and urban 
children and adolescents or of con- 
trolling for residential background 
in using adult data. In this article 
we opt for the former. 

The religious beliefs and practices 
of rural people are directly linked 
with life as they experience it. 
Consequently, religion can be seen 
as an expression’ of worldview. 
Earlier, in describing an especially 
rural subculturé, we noted that 
fundamentalistic, episodic religion 
provides Southern Appalachians 


22. Roof’s orientation—witha “conception 
of traditional religion essentially as a sub- 
culture rather than as the normative basis of 
modem society” —is central here. We might 
wish that he had a better measure than that 
of local-cosmopolitan. See Roof, “Traditional 
Religion in Contemporary Society,” p. 206. 
Nelsen attempted to get at much the same 
concept which he called “religion as world 
view”; but he utilized class, residence, and 
reading level. See Hart M. Nelsen, “Sec- 
tarianism, World View, and Anomie,” Social 
Forces, vol. 51 (December 1972), pp. 226-33. 
For an acculturation model of. religious 
change for black Americans as they moved 
from participation in the rural church to 
residence in the metropolitan environment, 
see Hart M. Nelsen and Anne K. Nelsen, 
Black Church in the- Sixties (Lexington: 
University Press of Kentucky, 1975), pp. l, 
58-81. ia 
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with a general model they have’ of 


‘life and the world as experienced.** 


The . concept of a wrathful and 
punishing God is related to sectar- 


‘ianism.** Such a belief and orienta- 


tion stem from social conditions re- 
lated to a simplistic and fatalistic 
worldview of life. Of course, we are 


describing very isolated and not 


simply rural locations and subcul- 
tures when we write in this vein.” 

Nonetheless, we would expect to 
find traces of fundamentalism in the 


23. Hart M. Nelsen and Raymond H. 
Potvin, ‘Appalachian Religion Trans- 
planted,” Paper given at the Conference on 
Appalachians in Urban Areas, Columbus, 
Ohio, the Academy for Contemporary Prob- 
lems, March 28, 1974. On religion and 
worldview, see Clifford Geertz, “Religion: 
Anthropological Study,” in David L. Sills, ed., 
International Encyclopedia of the Soctal 
Sciences, vol. 13 (New York: Macmillan 
and Company, 1968), pp. 398-406; and 
Robert Bellah, “The Sociology of Religion,” 
in International Encyclopedia of the Soctal 
Sciences, vol. 13, pp. 406-14, 

24. See Brewer, “Religion and the 
Churches”; Hart M. Nelsen, Thomas W. 
Madron, and Karen Stewart, “Image of God 
and Religious Ideology and Involvement: A 
Partial Test of Hill's Southern Culture- 
Religion Thesis,” Review of Religious Re- 
search, vol. 15 (Fall 1973), pp. 37-44; 
Charles Hudson, “The Structure of a. Funda- 
mentalist Christian Belief System,” pp. 
122-42, in Samuel S. Hill, Jr., et al., 
eds., Religion and the Solid South (Nashville, 
Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 1972). 

25. It is in these “more. rural” areas where 
the churches must accommodate to familism 


and the emotional orientations of the resi- . 


dents. Consequently, these churches tend to 
be small, kinship-oriented, and fundamental- 
istic. Revivalism is central, and there is 
considerable backsliding. It is in this setting 
where religious membership is probably 


less frequent, in comparison to the less rural ` 


areas and to ‘the city. Organized church 
programs play a less important role in the 
Southern Appalachians and similar areas. 
See Hart M. Nelsen, “Attitudes toward 
Religious Education in Appalachia,” Religious 


Education, vol. 65 (January-February 1970); 


pp. 50-5. ‘See; also, Hassinger, . Benson, 
and Holik, “Changes in Program and Sub- 
organization of Rural Churches in Missouri 
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rural area. The findings already cited 


in this article (that rural dwellers..° 


are more likely than -urbanites to 
subscribe to conservative religious 
ideology) support this. To-this end, 
we analyzed two sets of data col- 
. , lected from children and youth. 
’ Studying these age groups means 
that a significant part of the possible 
rural to urban migration effect pre- 
viously discussed is avoided. Pre- 
_ sumably, we will measure more 
‘closely possible subcultural, that is, 
residential differences in religiosity. 

. The first set of data, collected by 
Hart Nelsen, is from school children 
residing in the “Valley of the Jolly 
Green Giant,” from the area around 
LeSueur to Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Schools were selected in order that 
both’ working- and middle-class 
children would be represented in 
rural, urban, and metropolitan cate- 
gories, In our tables, as well as in the 
study, rural meant under 2,500 popu- 
lation, urban 2,500 through 49,999, 
and metropolitan 50,000 and larger 


(including Standard Metropolitan - 


Statistical Area—SMSA). For this 
set of data, residence is determined 
by location of the school. Students 
enrolled in grades four through 
eight (about ages 10 through 14) 
` attending public and Catholic paro- 
chial schools completed‘in the class- 
room an extended questionnaire 
taking between one-half and one 
hour. A total of 3,085 children 


- cooperated; but of these, 85 did not 


_ ina Fifteen-Year Period”; William G. Mather, 
Jr., The Rural Churches of Allegany County, 
Bulletin No. - 587 (Ithaca, N.Y.:, Comell 


University Agricultural Experiment Station, ` 


March 1934); Louis Bultena, “Rural Churches 
and Community Integration,” Rural Soci- 
ology, vol. 9 (September 1944), pp. 257-64; 
and John A. Hostetler and William G. Mather, 
“Participation in the Rural Church,” Paper 
No. 1762 (State College: Pennsylvania State 
College School of Agriculture and Agri- 
. cultural Experiment Station, October 1952). 
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respond to one-third or more of the 
questionnaire, generally because 
they did not complete it These 85 
were deleted, leaving a sample of 
3,000. The data were collected in 
1975. In our analysis, we use only 
the public school data. ° 

The second set of data, collected 

by Raymond Potvin, is from a 
national probability sample of youth 
—young men and women 13 to 18 
years of age living in households in 
the continental United States in 
April 1975. The sample was selected 
and questionnaires administered by 
the Gallup Organization for the 
Boys Town Center at Catholic 
University. The response: rate was 
70.3 percent, a fairly high rate for 
studies of this kind and with this 
target population. The data was 
gathered by means of a self-admin- 
istered questionnaire’in the home, 
with the interviewer present to 
guarantee the respondent privacy 
_and confidentiality. The number of 
respondents totaled 1,121. For these 
youth,’ residence is: determined by 
.their own place of residence. 

Our focus is on religious ideology, 
particularly fundamentalism. In line 
with previous findings, our expecta- 
tion is thet children and youth from 
the rural areas will be more con- 
servative in religious ideology. 
However, some of this relationship 
may be due to social class. There- 
fore, we will examine residential 
differences in ideology holding 
constant social class. 

In assessing residential propin- 
quity between high and low status 
persons by race, Brigitte Erbe has 
written that “differences in the 
socioeconomic composition of the 

\immediate neighborhood in which 
blacks and whites of the same 
socioeconomic’ status live may 
account for some of these [racial] 
differences [even though class is 
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held constant].”? The same might 
be said for residence. Even though 
social class is controlled, residential 
differences might remain because in 
. some lacalities and churches middle- 
class ruralites might well have a 
greater chance to interact with 
working-class individuals, thus 
eliminating the class differences and 
increasing the residence differentials 
in some contexts. For example, since 
the smaller, rural Protestant churches 
are more class-inclusive than their 
counterparts in the urban areas,?’ 
one might expect class differences to 
be reduced because of middle-class 
interactions with lower classes in 
these areas. Also, one might expect 
the residence differential to be 
greater among the middle classes 
because of this middle-class inter- 
‘action with lower classes in the rural 
and small town churches. On the 
other hand, Catholic parishes are 
territorial ‘(with the exception of 
some ethnic-constituted parishes) in 
both rural and city areas and thus 
are genérally more class-inclusive 
than Protestant churches. There- 
fore, one might not expect the same 
effect (lack of class interaction in 
the city); and residential differences, 
if any, should be slight. 


\ 
THE FINDINGS - 


For measuring fundamentalism on 
the part of the children, we utilized 
one item from Nelsen’s measure of 
sectarian religious ideglogy: “Do 
you believe that God sends bad luck 
and ‘sickness on people as punish- 
ment when they do wrong?’ 


26. Brigitte Mach Erbe, ‘“‘Race and Socio- 
economic Segregation,” American Socio- 
logical Review, vol. 40 (December 1975), 
pp. 801-12. 

27. For example, see Mather, The Rural 
Churches of Allegany County, p. 26. 

28. The item was slightly reworded from 
the original, which read: “Do you believe 
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Residential differences on this item 
are found in table 1. There was a 


‘low negative relationship on the part 


of Protestant children and a negli- 
gible negative relationship for 
Catholic children. Among Protes- 


. tants, the value of the partial gamma. .- . 
(controlling socioeconomic status—. ' 


SES) was somewhat lower than the 
value of the zero-order gamma 
(-.17 compared to —.20). 
thetically, the zero-order gamma for 


Protestants for the relationship be- 


tween SES and fundamentalism was 
—.23 (P< .001D; children whose 


fathers held white-collar jobs were 


less likely to believe that God sends 

bad luck and sickness on people as 

punishment when they do wrong. 
For the national sample of adoles- 


cents, a fundamentalism scale was’ 


devised,*® consisting of four Likert- 


that God sends misfortune and illness on 
people as punishment for sins?”’; see Nelsen, 
“Sectarianism, World View, and Anomie,” 
p. 229. The analysis reported in this ‘article 
uses collapsed responses, counting the “I 

don’t know” responée together with belief 
that God does send misfortune and illness. 

Two other analyses were completed: leaving 
the response out (which gives two categories 
—disbelief and belief) and making ita middle 
category. All three methods gave essentially 


the same results. “No responses,” however, ` 


were deleted, from the analyses utilizing 
the children data (the nonresponse rate here 
was low). 

29. Using a principal -component factor 
‘analysis and a varimax orthogonal rotation, 
the responses to 13 religious questions were 
reduced to four factors: (1) personal-expe- 
riential religion, emphasizing, for example, 


closeness of God,:prayer, andthe importance _ 
of religion; (2) assent to authority, or 


believing one’s faith should be accepted with- 
out question; (3) religious practice, focusing 
on formal religious participation; and (4) 
fundamentalism. 

The four fundamentalism items given 
in the text had loadmgs ranging from .51 


through .84 on this fourth factor. Parenthet- . 


rically, let us note that of the three variables 
other than fundamentalism, both the personal- 
experiential and the religious practice factors 


x 
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TABLE 1 . ` . 
PERCENT FUNDAMENTALISTIC BY RESIDENCE (ZERO-ORDER AND PARTIAL RELATIONSHIPS) 














PERCENT FUNDAMENTALISTIC 

SAMPLE BY AREA OF RESIDENCE 

DENOMINATION ; RURAL URBAN METROPOLITAN 7 ORDER ` PARTIAL” 
“ Children : | 

Protestant 53.2 (188) 53.3 (270) 40.2 (388), ` — 204 —.17 

Catholic 41.1 (202) 468 (T) 384 (253) —.05 —.05 
Adolescents: f : Pes 

Protestant 62.4 (258) 63.5 (86) 498 (297) - |. —21f ~.16 
Catholic 46.4 (69) 58.1 (82) 50.8 (190) 01 -01 

* SES is controlled. ' ' 

+P < 001. ‘ 

~P<.01- 


- Nore: For all other relationships, P > .10. Here and elsewhere in the article, signifcanco 


was tested through the use of Chi-square. 


type items: God sakes .people 
who sin, the Bible is God’s word and 
must be obeyed, the church’ or 
religious authorities represent God 
in this world, and God controls 
everything that happens every- 
where.™® Note the similarity of the 
first item to.the measure used in 
anal zing the children data; it had 

ighest factor loading (.84) on 
E ROEE of these four items. 
As in the case of the children data, 
there was a low negative association 
between residence and funda- 
‘mehtalism on the part of Protestant 


were inversely related to.residence in the 


case of Protestant but not Catholic adoles- 


cents (the values of gamma were ~.16 and _ 


` —.20, respectively). Rural adolescents were 
most and metropolitan youth least religious 
here. -Our focus in this article is on .the 
ideological dimension, here being funda- 
mentalism, and thus we give no additional 
data on these other factors. 


30. Points were assigned to the responses. 


to these four items as follows: 1—strongly 
disagree; 2— disagree; 3—-don’t know and no 
response; 4—agree; and 5—strongly agree. 
(similarly, no response on education will be 
assigned to education’s middle category.) 
The summated scores were dichotomized as 
. low fundamentalism—scores 4-14; and high 
fundamentalism—scores 15-20, `. 


' but not Catholic adolescents: The 


data appear in table 1. Again, the 
partial gamma had a value somewhat 
reduced from the zero-order gamma 
(—.16 and —.21, respectively). Paren- 
thetically, the relationship between 
educational level of the fathers and 
fundamentalism of the - Protestant 
youth was low and inverse (garnma 
= —,21, with P < .01). It is interest- 
ing to ncte that even within the 


` Protestant samples the relationship 
between residence. and funda- 


mentalism is not linear. While the 
lowest percentages are found in the 
metropolitan areas, urban areas ap- 
pear as fundamentalist as and some- 
times more so than rural areas. We 
shall return to this fact in our dis- 
cussion. 
showed no significant residential 
differences,’ as hypothesized’ pre- 
viously, they were dropped from 


‘further analysis. 


. Table 2 presents the same rela- 
tionship among Protestants specify- 


_ing for SES level. For the children, 


occupational level of the father was 
used-for the measure of SES, since 
this measure was more reliable with 


younger children (only 6 percent of. . 


a“ 


i 





Since Catholic youth . 
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TABLE 2 


- PERCENT FUNDAMENTALISTIC BY RESIDENCE AND SES 
(CONDITIONAL RELATIONSHIPS— PROTESTANT ONLY) - 


PERCENT FUNDAMENTALISTIC 


SAMPLE BY AREA OF RESIDENCE 
aND SES ` CONDITIONAL 
(PROTESTANTS) | RURAL URBAN METROPOLITAN GAMMA* 
Children i 
blue-collar 53.1 (98) 61.4 (145) 46.0 (124) —.11§ 
white-collar 53.3 (90) 44.0 (123) 7.5 (264) —.21§ 
conditional gammat -< 01 —.34} —.17 
Adolescents 
low, education \ 68.3 (104) 72.0 (25) 53.6 (69) -.23"" 
medium education 60.6 (104) 66.7 (36) 55.5 (119). —.09 
high education 54.0 (50) 54.3 (35) 41.3 (109) , " =Q1 7 
conditional gammat ~*~ ' -—.19 —.25 ; —.18 


* Strength of the relationship between residence and fundamentalism at each level of SES.. - 


}+ Strength of the relationship between SES and fundamentalism for each area of residence. 


{P<.01. 

$ P <.05. 

“P< .10. 

NOTE: For all other relationships, P > .10. 


the respondents under analysis did 
not know or respond to this question, 
while the comparable rate for father’s 
education’ was 29 percent). For 
adolescents, education was -ém- 
ployed; and it was collapsed as low 
(did not graduate from high school), 
medium (high school graduate), and 
high (some college or more). 

An examination of both tables 
indicates again that'urbanites are as 
apt to be fundamentalistic (if not 
more likely) as rural dwellers, while 
those in the metropolitan areas are 
less likely to be fundamentalistic. 
The exception consists of the white- 
collar urbanite children who are 
midway between children from the 
rural and metropolitan areas in terms 
of percent fundamentalistic (see 
table 2). Within this group alone do 
we find a unilinear relationship be- 


tween residence and fundamen- . 


talism. 

In the rural a areas there are no SES 
differences for children, while in the 
urban and metropolitan areas 


~ 


| 


children with white-collar fathers 
are less likely than those from blue- 


collar backgrounds to be funda- ` 
mentalistic. These differences are | 


especially pronounced among urban 
children. ‘Metropolitan adolescents 
with fathers who have either a low or 
a medium level of education ténd to 
be alike 'in terms of percent funda- 
mentalistic, while youth of high 
education backgrounds are ‘less 
likely to be fundamentalistic. Edu- 
cation and fundamentalism are in- 
versely related,. but not significantly 
so, for rural and urban adolescents. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Let us sum up the model of rural 
religiosity and organized religion 
“in the rural areas implicit in the main 
part of the text. In isolated rural 
areas (more applicable in the past), 
residents were less likely to belong 
to and regularly attend church ser- 
vices; but, in part because of low 
education levels and because’ of 


¢ 
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revivals which occasionally òc- 
curred, these same individuals were 
as likely or perhaps more likely to 
believe in-God. Frequently this was 

a punishing God; and the religious 
idoloa was one of fundamentalism. 
_As- urbanization occurred and with 
the building of hard-surfaced roads 


and the increase in levels of educa- 


tion, rural residents became ` as 
likely to participate in organized 
religion as their city cousins. _ 
Research done on the rural church 
indicates: the importance of con- 
sidering it not from an ecological 
but an organizational perspective. It 


is not the place of residence but the ' 


. size of the church that is important 
- in determining the program, whether 
there is a minister (and. how well 
trained he or she is), and, most 
important of all, its fate—whether 


it continues or’ closes its doors. ` 


With out-migration from the rural 
. areas, many small churches did, in 
fact, cease, while many continue a 
precarious existence.. Of those that 
have continued, many are sectarian 
and often utilize lay preachers. Of 
the mainline small churches that 
continue, many are “yoked” in twos 
or threes so as to have sufficient 
budget for more viable programs. 
With inflation, as well as a current 
decline in membership on the. part 
of many mainline denominations, 
there is no reason to expect the 
decline of the rural (small) church to 
abate. Though the rural areas are 
` probably less affected by the overal] 
decline in membership and partici- 
pation, 
quarters of the denominations are 
harder pressed for monies, meaning 


31: Indeed, rural Protestant adolescents 
were most likely to engage in religious 
practices and to score high on the personal- 
experiential factor of religiosity. See the 
previous footnote. 


‘still the national head- ` 


-that there are fewer subsidies for the 


small churches. 

On the positive side for the small 
church is the movement toward 
decentralization on the part of at 
least one major denomination 
(United Presbyterian), with regional 


-units taking more incentive instead 


of leaving programs in the hands of 
the national body or its larger units: 
This might spur parishioner interest 
and involvement; and that, of course, 

is central in the life of the small 
church. 

Can any change be expected in 
rural religious orientations? Pre- 
vious findings indicated that rural 
residents are more likely than urban- 
ites to hold conservative religious 
beliefs. Using two sets of data— 


` from children and adolescents—we 


found some evidence for such 
differences continuing with the 
younger generation. Metropolitan 
dwellers score lowest on funda- 
mentalism, but a shift seems to be 


‘taking place between rural and 


urban dwellers (but not at the high 
educational or white-collar levels), 
the latter ‘generally scoring some- 
what higher. Is the simplistic and 
fatalistic worldview of life which 
characterized rural dwellers in 
years past now becoming a charac- 
teristic of small urban areas, thus 


explaining the greater percentage 


scoring high on fundamentalism in 
those areasP 

Furthermore, the interaction be- 
tween social class and residence is 
important.in explaining funda- 
mentalism. Earlier we noted that 
middle-class ruralites and small- 
town dwellers are more likely tø be 


in contact with working-class in- . 


dividuals than, presumably, are city 
or suburban dwellers. Protestant 
churches especially tend to be more 
class-inclusive in the rural areas 
and small towns. This should tend to 
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increasé residential differences. 
among middle-class Protestants but 
reduce SES differences among rural 
and small-town Protestants.*? This 
is, in. fact, what we generally 
discovered with one important ex- 
ception—the “medium education 
group” among adolescents showed 
the lowest relationship between 
residence and fundamentalism. This 
may be due to measurement error, 
since “no response to father’s educa- 
tion” was classified in this middle 
group. Catholic parishes are .more 
class-inclusive than Protestant 


32. We suggest research on the effects of 
class-integration on the part of both children 
and teachers in the religious education 
programs, l 
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churches in the metropolitan areas; 
‘and,.as expected, while Protestants > 4 
revealed significant residential dif- 
férences, the Catholics did not. 
Remaining to be tested is our 
suggestion of the importance of 
class integration. We had no items 
to operationalize directly that con- 
cept in our studies; and, therefore, ` 
we can only note that our findings , 
gave some support to the promise of 
residential (and church) propinquity ; 
of social classes as an intervening 
variable. We have come full circle 
in our discussion of rural religiosity 


| 


‘in turning from ecological effects on 


belief to the structural or organiza- 
tional perspective recommended by 
earlier researchers of the ` rural 
church. 


I 


‘Don A. Dillman is Associate Professor of Sociology and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology at Washington State University where he formerly directed 
the Social Research Center’s Public Opinion Laboratory. Educated at Iowa State 
University, he is author of articles on public values, population distribution policy, 
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The Quality of Life in Rural America 


- By Don A. DILLMAN AND KENNETH R. TREMBLAY, JR. _ 
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ABSTRACT: Attempts to-measure quality of life (QOL) in 


` rural America have gone through three stages, focusing first on 
‘economic well-being, later on-a broad array of so-called ob- 
jective indicators, and finally on subjective evaluations. All ’ 

remain important to gaining a comprehensive understanding ` 


of the QOL in rural America. An analysis of objective con- 
ditions points to several areas of deprivation among rural 
people, especially economic well-being and the receipt of 


` institutional services, but suggests they are better off than 


urban Americans with respect to their material and social 
environment. Rural people’s subjective assessments are strik- 
ingly consistent with the objective conditions of their environ- 
ment. However, they evaluate their overall QOL more 


positively than do urban Americans, possibly because they . 
give greater weight to the relatively intangible aspects of ` 
` their environment. A cautious look at the future suggests the 


current population turnaround and prospects of resource 
scarcity are critical factors likely to affect the QOL enjoyed 
by rural Americans. 


and survey methods in various scholarly journals. 
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PINIONS on the quality of life 
(QOL) being experienced by 

rural Americans are far from unani- 
mous. There are those who view rural 
life as one of considerable depriva- 
tion, with major human needs going 
unmet. Rural residents are described 
by them as the “people left behind,” 
a characterization that refers to far 
more than the massive rural exodus 
that has left well over 200 counties in 
America w:th less than one-half the 
number of residents that once lived 
there and hundreds more with 
greatly reduced populations. The 
phrase also depicts the conditions 
‘under which large numbers of rural 
people are seen as living, that is, 


fewer jobs, lower incomes, fewer: 


educationa] facilities, poorer health 
care services, less adequate fire pro- 
tection, and basically too little of 
- most important services. Population 
decline in rural areas is viewed as 


having brovght about the weakening , 


of the tax base of rural communities 
_ and the deterioration of social in- 
stitutions. This has resulted in a lack 
of financial resources and leadership 
which drastically limits the ability 
of these rural communities to deal 
with the critical problems affecting 
their residents. Thus it is concluded 
that the QOL in rural America is 
neither high nor adequate. 

Even ifrural areas were similar to 
the rest of the country on the condi- 
tions just described, and they are not, 
a strong case could be made that 
being rural inherently means.being 
deprived. Both rural and urban 


America have changed radically 


since Benjamin Franklin justified his 
preference for cities by noting that 
it was only there he could find “the 
satisfaction of pursuing whatever 
plan is most agreeable, ‘without be- 
ing known cr looked at.” But the role 
constraints and more regularized 
lifestyles enforced by the smallness 
of the rural community remain, and 
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have been something from which 
many feel the need to escape. In addi- 
tion, rural communities, have a de- - 
served reputation for being harbin- 
gers of social injustice. They have 
been among the last to accept 
tenets of equality and individualism 
which have been defined as pro- 
gressive by the dominant society. 
Neither are rural areas known for 
their support of the cultural arts. 
Size alone makes it impossible for 
them to. provide their residents 
with cultural facilities —from operas 
to museums to-professional sports— 
which come close to equaling those, 
found in large cities. 

This negative evaluation of rural 


America is countered by one that 


focuses on the current social ills 
afflicting cities and sees rural life . 
as posséssing the natural cure, 
People flocked to the cities in search 
of opportunity. While many found it, 
many more, found themselves con-, 
fronted by a complete inventory of 
society’s worst problems—crime, 
traffic jams, polluted air and water, 
noise, and racial tension. To live in 
a large city has meant for many of 
these people a life that is unsettled 
and filled with conflict. Ironically, 
rural America has become viewed . 
by a growing number of Ameri?’ 
cans as having a higher QOL not 
because of what it has, but rather 


- because of what it-does not have! 


id Rural: life has been idealized ever 
since Thomas Jefferson’s dream of 
a society of free farmers.. Thoughts 
abouta slower pace of life, neighbor- 
liness, open spaces, and clean air 
have exhibited the same magnetic 
attraction to some people that sky- 
scrapers and symphony orchestras 
have for confirmed urbanites. Exist- 
ence of a strong desire for a more 
rural life has recently become more 
prevalent among Americans, as indi- 
cated by polls and surveys which 
have repeatedly, and to our know- 


QUALITY OF LIFE 


ledge without exception, shown the 
gerieral population to have a strong 
distaste for life in large cities.? 
In addition, the current reversal of 


the rural to urban migration trend ` 


suggests that these preferences of at 
least some Americans for rural life 
is not an idle pipedream. People 
are beginning to act on their prefer- 
ences in ways that would suggest 
they are looking to rural America 


-as a way of improving their QOL. 


Thus, for this group of Americans, 
rural America is seen as the place 
where the good things in life can 
be found, something like living a 
contemporary version of the “Wal- 


_tons” for yourself. 


The two views we have stated 
above, one maintaining that the 
QOL is lower and the second that 
it is higher in rural as opposed to 
urban America, both have some 
basis of justification. Clearly, there 
are advantages as well as detri- 
ments associated with rural life. 
Reconciling these viewpoints is 
made difficult less by different inter- 
pretations of the same data than it 
is by disagreement on what con- 
stitutes QOL. i 


WHAT Is QUALITY OF LIFE? 


Efforts to define and measure 
QOL. have gone through three 
stages. The first, which prevailed 
for most of this century, tended to 
equate QOL with economic well- 


1. See, for example, Don A. Dillman, 
Population Distribution Policy and People’s 
Attitudes: Current Knowledge and Needed- 
Research, Paper prepared for the Urban Land 
Institute under a grant from thé U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, 1973, pp. 27-68; James L, Sundquist, 
Dispersing Population: What America Can 
Learn from Europe (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institute, 1975), pp. 24-6; Duane 
Elgin et al., City Size and the Quality of 
Life (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1974), pp. 27-38. 


. do considering the times. 
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being; not an unreasonable thing to 
Rapid 
economic growth had put substan- 
tially greater purchasing power into 
the hands of most Americans, thus 
giving them the ability to acquire 
more of the material goods and ser- 
vices they desired. There were few 
doubts in anyone’s mind, whether 
scholar or laborer, that the public. 


_was far better off and closer to 


realization of its dreams, and there- 
fore a high QOL, than at any time in 
our history. This view prevailed un- 
til shortly after the middle of the 
present century. 

Ironically, economic prosperity 
was largely responsible for the 
emergence of dissatisfaction with 
its adequacy as a singular indicator 
of QOL. One reason why this oc- 
curred has to do with man’s seem- 
ingly insatiable appetite for improv- 
ing his life situation. When cer- 
tain wants are satisfied, other wants 
seem always to surface. Efforts to , 
achieve a ‘satisfactory QOL thus 
take on the aura of a never-ending 


` search for which the object is not a 


single tangible item, but rather im- 
provement over one’s current situa- 
tion. The economic progress of this 
century might well! be described, in 
Maslowian terms, as having met 
lower level needs (such as physio- 
logical, safety, and security) to such 
an extent that people’s energies be- 
came free to focus on higher level 
needs (such as belongingness, es- 
teem, and self-actualization). The 
search for satisfaction thus’switched 
from concrete goals, whose relation- 
ship to specific needs was generally 
clear (and realizable by economic 
means), to more abstract goals, 
whose relationship to needs was 
often vague even to those in pur- 
suit of them. 

A second way in which economic 
prosperity hastened its own demise’ 
as an accurate indicator of QOL 
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stemmed from its interference with 


the, achievement of non-economic. 


wants. For example, the drive for 
economic wealth treated the en- 
vironment -with wanton disregard, 
Resources that might have been 
spent: on minimizing the effects of 
effluents on air and water became 


‘ wages and profits instead of costs 


of production. A.clean erivironment 
became a mùch desired goal partly 


. because our affluence allowed us 


to afford it: Yet, a reason for pros- 
perity and the material goods’ it 
brought us was our willingness to 
accept a dirty environment. Eco- 
nomic progress also brought about 
fundamental changes in the organ- 
ization and location of industrial 
activity which extracted severe hu- 


` man costs. Cities, for quite under- 


standable reasons, became centers 
for a much larger share of the 
productive enterprise. One reason 


` for this phenomenon was that eco-. 
_nomic activity had become foot- 


loose—by 1971 only about 7 per- 
cent of the labor force needed to 


‘be located close to natural resources 


as opposed to 30 percent some 30 
years earlier.” 


- rise in per capita productivity in 


agriculture, enabling the farm-labor 
force to shrink while continuing to 


' meet national demand for farm prod- 


ucts, was an important component of 


` this change. A second reason for 


‘well-developed utility systems, 


urban growth was the emergence of 
new. sets of locational. constraints, 


which, in general, rural communi-_ 


ties could not provide (for example, 


full range of transportation facilities, 
and financial: institutions). Large 
cities thus. became the spawning 
ground and natural place of growth 
for new industries, the kind best able 


2. Niles M. Hansen, Intermediate-Size . 


Cities as Growth Centers (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1971), p. 13. . 
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to pay premium wages and make 
high profits. As a result of thése 
changes, migration to the cities was 


„inevitable. There is little doubt that 


these migrants were better off 
economically than they had been 


previously. But for many, migration ` 


meant breaking family ties and leav- 


places that polls show people do 
not want to live. That this adapta- 
tion was not entirely successful is 


suggested by, the research finding’ 


that the people who most want to 
move from cities to rural areas are 
those who once lived there. 


_ing behind cherished lifestyles. It. 
also meant adapting to the kinds of 


The situation seemed almost para- 


doxical. On the one hand, the` at- ~ 


tractiveness of economic well-being 
was so powerful that no other forces 
could arrest the drive toward it. 


- Butonce attained, and perhaps taken 


for granted, people turned to how 
they might satisfy other wants, in- 
cluding some. which had previously. 
been given up for financial gain. 
Unfortunately, some of these wants, 
such as clean air and water, ‘had 
become the victims of economic 


progress and were no longer readily’ 


available: Economic well-being, 


‘considered by most to be the orig- 


inal solution to mankind’s woes, 
had itself become the problem, 
bringing with it the need to rethink 
the meaning of QOL. 


The second stage in development ` 


of the QOL concept consisted -of 


its expansion into many areas of. life.. 


Emphasis was placed on identifying 


a ways of objectively measuring edu- 


cational achievement, health serv- 
ices, political participation, leisure 


time, crime rates, and a seemingly ` ` 


3. Don A. Dillman and Russell P. Dobash, 
Preferencés for Community Living and Their 
Implication for Population Redistribution 
(Pullman: Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1972), pp. 13-21. i 
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l deiemmale E T of otlier con-, 


ditions that somehow express man- 
kind’s wants. Near statistical mad- 
ness prevailed as researchers rushed 
to count ‘acres of parks, ratios of 
people to libraries, and how many 
suspended particulates were in the 
air. The development of these so- 
called objective indicators of well- 
' being raised a new set of issues 
which could not be satisfactorily 
answered, however. When one’s 
focus was on economic well-being, 
more always seemed better. But for 
many of.the new QOL indicators, 
the question was open as to what 
goals contributed to.a high QOL. 
For example, are more years of 
schooling necessarily a good thing? 
Is there not some point beyond 


which educational] attainment be- 


-comes superfluous? And if so, what 
is that point? These questions might 
conceivably be givén tentative an- 
swers except that the expansion to 
multiple indicators of well-being 


meant that interconnections among . 


them had to be taken into account. 
Somehow we must be.able to ascer- 
tain whether societal resources might 
be. better spent’ on achieving addi- 
tional -increments of education or 
equally costly increments of health 
services or perhaps trading off crime 
rates against pollution levels. 

For some of the objective indi- 
cators, the question also arose con- 
cerning which direction for change 
was most desirable. Consider, - for 
example, the divorce rate. Some 
would consider a rise in the divorce 
rate as indicative of an increase in 
fainily instability and therefore a de- 
cline in’ the QOL. Others could 


argue that such an increase reflects - 


greater individual freedom and a de- 
cline of societal pressures for hold- 
ing together marriages that were 
less than satisfying to those involved 
in them. The essential weakness of 
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‘the objective indicators movement, 
‘then, is the lack of “a commonly 


accepted social welfare function or 
value system whose existence is a 
necessary condition of an efficient 


indicator of quality of life, meaning- . 


ful to all people in the nation.’ 
Thus, even though this second stage 
in the development of the QOL 


concept succeeded in focusing at- 
tention on the great need for multi- 
-dimensional measurement, it fell 


short of describing exactly what 
those measures should be and 


whether specific changes in indi- ` 


eators reflect improvement or de- 
cline. It is for this reason that the 
third and most controversial stage of 
the QOL concept—the subjective 
approach—emerged. : 
Subjective measurement of QOL 
is based on the seemingly simple 
assumption that society exists to 
meet the needs of people in it, 
and to find out whether those needs 
are being met we should simply go 
out and ask them. The focus of 
concern is on such terms as happi- 
ness, satisfaction, sense of well- 
being, aspirations, and the like. 
This suggests that to measure QOL 
in an area such as health ‘services, 


we should use survey techniques ` 


to ask people whether they think 
their medical needs are being. met. 


Further, we can ‘ask them ques- 
tions such, as whether it is more ~ 


important to increase certain health 
services or to expend the same re- 


sources on improving educational. 
The: subjective ap> . 
proach is seen as compatible, and, 


opportunities. 


even essential, to the objective indi- 
cators movement previously dis- 
cussed. Without it, we run the risk 
of concluding that our QOL has 
been objectively. improved, but in 

4, Ben-Chieh Liu, “Quality of Life Indica- 


tors: A Preliminary Investigation,” Soctal 
Indicators Research, vol. 1 (1974), p. 188. 
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ways for which we haven’t the slight- 
est desire. 

Strong arguments have been put 
forward concerning the limitations 
of employing subjective indicators 
to measure QOL as well. One short- 
coming of the subjective approach 
is that major differences may exist 
between what people perceive to be 


_ true and objective reality. A per- 


son may honestly believe that his 
drinking water is of the highest 
quality, while a bacterial analysis 
could show that the same- water is 
quite unfit to drink. It is-similarly 


‘the case that people’s perceptions 


are often individually focused and 
unrealistic. For example, a resident 
of a large. city might express keen 
dissatisfaction with any detectable 
amounts of air pollution and have 


a strenuous desire to restore pre- 


vious pristine qualities. Yet, ac- 


_ complishment of such a goal is most 


likely unpractical and would result 
in detrimental effects on economic 
activity and draw from expendi- 
tures allocated to other concerns, 
such as health and education. Thus, 
acting’on this preference may make 
little sense. Finally, we might note 
that expansion of people’s frustra- 
tions often stems as much from so- 
cially based ‘relative deprivation as 
from absolute deprivation. A physi- 


‘ cian earning $40,000 per year may 


be just as dissatisfied as a store 
clerk earning $2.50 per hour if he 
perceives his income as being 
lower relative to other doctors. Such 
a phenomenon as dissatisfaction, 
then, cannot be adequately meas- 
ured simply by using subjective 
indicators. 

It is far from clear what weight 
should be accorded to subjective 
indicators of QOL. However, the 
difficulties involved in making such 
a. decision reflect the reality of the 
world in which we live as well as 
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ep 
_the inherent difficulties of assessing 


the QOL that a nation provides its 

people. In defense of employing the 

subjective approach in measuring 

QOL, Frank M. Andrews points 

out that there are “some reasons to 

believe that ‘subjective’ indicators > 
provide at least as objective meas- 

ures of what they intend to assess 

as do the ‘objective’ indicators of 
what they try to assess.”’ But the 

fact that subjective indicators are 

just as adequate as objective indi- 

cators in assessing QOL gives us 

little comfort, for each fails to 

measure certain aspects of QOL. 

We have attempted to make clear 

the notion that each stage in the 

development of the QOL concept 

has introduced concerns not ade- 

quately handled by the others, and 

that each has its limitations. The 

earlier stages discussed are thus- 
by no means obsolete, as concern 

with objective indicators. and eco- 

nomic well-being remains high. The 
conclusion we reach is that QOL 

assessment needs to consider the 

concerns of all three dimensions of 
‘QOL, as we shall endeavor to do 

in this paper. 


WauatT Is RURAL? 


We cannot ignore the need to 
specify what is meant by “rural,” a 
term which conjures up different 
connotations to different people. 
Some consider all people residing 
outside a metropolitan (metro) area 
(that is, a county or group of con- 
tiguous counties in which there is at 
least .one city, or twin cities, with 
a population of 50,000.or-more) as 
being rural, Others accept the tradi- 
tional U.S. census definition of rural’ 
(that is, residents of open, country 


5. Frank M. Andrews, “Social Indicators of 
Perceived Life Quality,” Social Indicators 
Research, vol. 1 (1974),\pp. 281-82. 
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da. towns of less than 2,500), re- 
gardless of the metro distinction: A 
third’ way of thinking about the 
meaning of rural, and one which 
we prefer, is along the lines of a 
range of ruralness, as set forth by 
Fred K. Hines and’ his associates. 


‘On the basis of this method, a range - 


of ruralness can be inferred (for 
example, from least to most rural) 
by population size of either counties 
or cities. A flexible definition of 


rural is advantageous, even necés- 


sary in this paper, inasmuch as data 
relevant to examining the QOL in 
rural America have been collected 
using a variety of definitions, some- 
times allowing for gradations in 
-ruralness but in most instances only 
a dichotomous distinction between 
rural il urban.” 5 i ` 


OBJECTIVE INDICATORS oF QOL 


Selecting areas of concern on 


which. to base an assessment of ob- 


jective QOL requires some degree 


of arbitrariness, as there is no agreed . 


upon list of what constitutes an 
adequate set of topics. Our' selec- 


tion has been guided by the results- 
of community problem surveys and’ 


the QOL literature in general. Both 
suggest .a number of topics which 
are areas of high concern for most 
Americans, and thus important com- 
_ ponents of QOL. 

Economic well-being. If it were 
necessary to pick just one indicator 
to evaluate QOL, there is good rea-. 
son for making.ittan economic one. 
An indicator such as “family in- 
come” ‘is a general measure of the 
resources that a family has at its 


- 6. For a brief overview of the uses of 

“rural,” see. Fred K. Hines, David L. Brown, 
and John M. Zimmer, Social and Economic 
Characteristics of the Population in Metro 
and Nonmetro Counties, 1970 (Washington, 
D.C.: Economic. Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1975), pp. 3-6. 


- poverty level. 


disposal for meeting its various — 


needs, whatever they.might be. This 


. aspect of convertibility consistent - 
_ with one’s subjective preferences 


makes such & measure qualitatively 
different from most-other measures, 
such as housing and education, 
which indicate levels of achieve- 


_ment that require expenditures of 


one’s resources. 
No matter which indicators of 
economic well-being are used to 


‘assess the QOL of rural Ameri- . 


cans, the conclusion is basically 
the same crural areas are worse 
off than’ urban ones, and the more 


-rural the area the greater the dis- 


crepancy. In 1969 the median family 
income for the United States was 
$9,590. Nonmetro residents earned 
only $7,615, less than three-fourths 
of’ the $10,406 earned by metro 


residents. People living in the most 


rural areas (for example, counties 
not adjacert to metro areas with 
no towns greater than 2,500) earned 
only $6,142, or 59 percent of the 
income of metro area residents. 
It should be mentioned that the 
effect of these differences on 
people’s lives is somewhat less than 
might be imagined inasmuch as the 


. cost of living in rural areas is 


somewhat lower. Unfortunately, 
data are not available for making 
precise comparisons, but those 


which exist suggest, that cost of - 
living differences make up for less- 


than half the differences in actual 
income, As one might expect based 


on the data just presented, rural. 


areas have more of the nation’s 
poor. About 20 percent ofall non- 
metro residents, as compared to 11 
percent of metro residents, are con- 
sidered .to be living below the 
In the most rural 
counties more than one out of every 


‘four persons are classified as living 


in poverty. ` 


` 
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Overall, the 1960s. saw a some- 
what. greater improvement in the 
economic well-being of rural Ameri- 
cans than among their urban coun- 
terparts. As a share of the: total 
population of the United States, the 
proportion of low income nonmetro 
persons declined from 22 percent 
to 14 percent. Incomes of all non- 
metro residents increased by 79 per- 
cent during the same time, com- 
pared to. a 68 percent gain for 
metro residents. However, it is 
important to recognize that in terms 
of absolute dollars of income, the 
gap widened to some degree, with 
metro family incomes increasing an 
average of $4,195 while nonmetro 
family incomes went up $3,337.7 
Thus, differences between rural and 
urban incomes remain, and seem 
likely to continue. 

Education. Formal édicadon is 


widely accepted as one of the most 


important indicators of QOL. The 
vast majority of all. occupational 
positions in American society have 
certain minimum ‘educational re- 
quirements which must.be met. To 
gain entry into the most desirable 
occupations and professions re- 
quires. even higher levels of edu- 
cational achievement. Furthermore, 
simply living: arid participating in 


-our increasingly complex society 


demands skills: which our system 
of formal education seeks to impart. 


It can be safely suggested: that, 
rural residents have less formal. 


education than their urban counter- 
parts. In 1970 the median number 
of school years completed by people 
living in metro areas was 12.2 versus 
11.2 for all nonmetro residents. In 
the most rural counties, educational 
attainment drops to only 9.9 years. 
It is disturbing to note that the 


high school drop-out rate is also 


7. Ibid., pp. 44-60. 
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higher in rural areas. The percent 
of 16- to 17-year-old children not 
enrolled in school is 9.5 in metro 


, counties and 13.6 in nonmetro coun- 
ties. Consistent with previously dis- - 


cussed patterns, the most rural coun- 
ties have the highest proportion 
(15.2 percent) of children in this 
age group not enrolled in school.§ 
This suggests that the disadvan- 
tageous position of rural people is 


likely to persist into the future. - 


Contributing to the difficulties of 
improving educational attainment in 


rural areas is the lack of vocational ` 


training and other post-high school 
opportunities made unavailable by 
low population densities and inade- 
quate tax bases. 
who seek such opportunities must 
often commute long distances or 
move to a larger place. In the past, 


most of the young people who have * 


opted in this direction for greater 
education haye, in effect, bought a 
one-way ticket to the larger cities, 
the only places where their newly 
acquired job skills could be profit- 


‘ably applied. ` 
_ ‘Health care. One of the most . 
pressing and difficult to resolve 


problems of rural Americans may 
well be that of health care. It is 
a problem comprised of’ several 
of -which the avail- 
ability of medical personnel is one 
of the most important. In 1970 there 
were twice as many physicians per 
100,000 people in metro places as 
there were in nonmetro places. It 
was also true that the more rural 
the area the greater was the lack 
of physicians—cotnties of less than 
10,000 people had an average of one 
physician for every 2,103 persons 
compared to 700 for the nation as a 
whole and 450 for the largest cities.” 


8. Ibid., pp. 23-8. 


9. Fora discussion of physician shortages ` 


in rural America, see, for example, American 


t 


Rural . residents. 
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~- Particularly missing in.rural areas 
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are the highly trained specialists 
which form the foundation of mod-. 
ern medicine. In addition, rural 


-doctors are older, generally work 
-more hours, and are less up to date 


' ọn medical advances- than their ur- 


ban counterparts. The situation of ` 
‘rural physicians applies to other 


xealms .of the medical enterprise as 
well, as rural areas are charac- 
terized by’shortages of pharmacists, 
nurses, dentists, and other medi- 
cal personnel.?° 

Perhaps the avni of 


‘health: services in rural areas is 


reflected best.by the fact that such 
services .are used less frequently 
by rural people: For example, non- 
metro residents average 4.1 trips to 
the doctor per year while metro 


residents average .4.8 visits.1! And. 


this difference can hardly be due to 
a lower need for medical attention 
on the part of rural Americans. In 
fact, rural areas exhibit a higher 


- incidence of chronic disease, more 


days lost from work due to! illness, 
and a greater rate of work-related 
injuries. The, most rural areas also 
experience morbidity and ‘infant 
mortality rates far in ‘excess of the 
general population." 


` Medical Association, Distribution. of Phy- 


sicians in the U.S., 1970 (Chicago: American 
Medical Association, 1971). 
10. Edward -D. Martin, “The Federal 
Initiative in Rural Health,’ Public Health 
Reports, vol. 90 (July-August 1975), pp. 


` (292 94.- 


-11. U.S, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Health Characteristics by Geo- 
graphic Region, Large Metropolitan Areas, 
and Other Places of Residence, U.S., July, 


1963-June, 1965 (Washington, D.C: Na- . 
‘tiotial Center for Health Statistics, 1967); 


cited in Peter A. Morrison et al., Review of 
Federal Programs to Alleviate Rural Depriva- 


. tion (Santa Monica, Calif: Rand, 1974), p. 53. 


12. M.-H. Ross, “Rural Health Care: Is 
Prepayment a. Solution?” Public Health 
Reports, vol. 90 (July-August 1975), p. 298. 
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The pattern that these data sùg- 
gest is of a chain that is. difficult 
to break —fewer medical personnel, 
contributing to the practice of less 


preventive medicine, and as a result 


a.greater need for medical services. 
The difficulty: of attacking health 
problems is accentudted by the 


seemingly insurmountable barrier of 


low population, density, which is 


. often much less than the minimum 


needed to support medical special- . 
ists and. their even more special- 
ized and expensive life-saving 
equipment. Although considerable ; 
effort is- being | expended by both | 
state and federal government to im- . 
prove health services in rural areas, 
the situation may even worsen “be- 
fore it becomes better. One indica- 
tion of this speculation becoming 
teality is that the older doctors 


practicing in rural places are dying | 
or retiring and not being replaced. - 
In fact, between 1963 and’1970 the . 


number of -ural counties ‘with .no 


physician, at all increased from 98 ee 


to 132.5, 
Housing. “The quality of housing 


is of interest to us for several 
‘reasons. To a vast majority of Ameri- 


cans, housing represents more than 
just shelter. As the most-immediate\ 
aspect of one’s community living 
experiénce, it shapes people’s lives. 


At the same time it is the fre- 


quent object for expression of 
people’s drive for improvement, and 
thus. reflects well-being in other di- 
mensions ‘cf life. 
spent on one’s home is, for most 
families, the largest single consumer 


expenditure they make. ` - 


In general, rural housing does not 
compare well with that found in 
urban places. Although there is a 
higher incidence of home owner- 
ship by nonmetro residents’ (70. 


13. Morrison et al., Programs to‘Alleviate | 
Rural Deprivation, pp. 53-4. 
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percent versus 60 percent for metro 
residents), the median property 
value of that: housing was only 
` $12,200 in 1970 while that for metro 
areas was $19,000. Those people liv- 
ing in nonmetro housing were also 
more likely to-live in relatively 
crowded conditions, as there was an 
average of 3.32 persons per house- 

- hold compared to 3.04 in metro 
housing in 1970..Of housing with- - 
out adequate plumbing, about one- 
third-are located in metro areas and 
about two-thirds in nonmetro areas." 
Finally, the quality of drinking water 
delivered to rural homes is‘ lower 
than that received by urban homes, 
partially a`result of their reliance 
on individual wells. while urban 
homes are serviced by. processing 
plants which ensure the purifica- 
tion of water.'5 These discrepancies 
_ between rural and urban housing 
reflect far more tham differences in 

_ what people can afford. The aver- 
ages we have reported are greatly 
influenced by the fact that the vast 
majority of new homes have been 
built where population’ growth has 
been greatest—namely, in urban 
areas. The absence of building codes 
and a shortage of credit in rural 

/ areas are other important ‘factors 
- limiting rural housing. Essentially, 
it can be suggested that in, rural 
America the building of homes has 
often been viewed as an expendi- 
_ture likely to depreciate; whereas 
‘in fast growing metro areas it has 
been an investment from which siz- 
able returns were likely to be 
achieved. 


Crime. During the last decade, 


14. U.S: Bureau of -the Census, 1970 
Census of Population and Housing (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1971). 

15. Commission on Rural Water, A Program 
` for the Future—Water and Sewer in Rural 
America (Washington, D.C.: Commission on 

‘Rural Water, 1974), p. 6. . 
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fear of crime has consistently ap- 
peared near the top of the list of 


.concerns expressed by Americans. 
At the same time, it is generally . 


recognized as ‘one of the advantages 


of life in rural areas. A sizable and_ 
persuasive quantity of data exists to ' 


support this view. For example, 
while metro areas reported a murder 
rate of 11 victims per 100,000 resi-. 
dents in 1974, it was only 8 in non- 
metro areas. The incidence of aggra- 
vated'assault was more than twice as 
high in metro areas (243 versus 
112 per 100,000), and robbery was 
more than 13 times as high (274 
versus .20 per 100,000). Similar re- 
sults are found for the occurrence 
of property crimes,-as urban: areas 
reported greater rates of' burglary, 
larceny-theft, and motor vehicle 
theft. These differences may be even 
more striking if we consider: that 
criminals in urban places go un- 
‘noticed to a greater extent than’ is 
the case in rural areas. In addi- 
tion, rural police are slightly more 
successful than their urban counter- 
parts in solving criminal offenses — 
clearing 24 percent of. all crimes 
compared to 21 percent in metro 
areas.!® Greater safety from. crime 
and violence appears to represent 
a clear advantage of rural life. 
Environmental quality. The en- 
vironment came into its own as a 
major dimension of QOL in the 
late. 1960s, largely a result of 
people’s. growing awareness .of the 
environment around them and the 
tell-tale signs of environmental de- 
terioration— air pollution, water 
pollution, high noise levels, and the 
«like. Objective data confirm people’ s 
` intuition that cities are noisier, 
the air dirtier, and the water more 


polluted than rural areas. And the . ‘ 


16. Federal Bureau of Investigation, Uni- 
Jorm Crime Reports, 1974 (Washington, D.C: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975). 
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larger the city, the worse the en- 
vironmental conditions get, reach- 
ing hazardous levels in some in- 
stances.'’ For example, urban resi- 


dents have a greater chance of 


being ‘exposed to “unacceptable” 
noise levels as well as breathing 


air that can help lead to emphysema,. - 


asthma, and similar respiratory dis- 


orders.’® In some places, large-scale ' 


urbanism. ‘also creates conditions 
contributing . to 'h poorer: climatic 
situation, that is, less sunshine, more 


»rain, and higher temperatures." Fi-- 
nally, scenic beauty is most likely , 


lower in urban areas. ‘Gerierally, 


_there are more trees, open spaces, . 


and natural recreational sites in a 
rural location. Obviously this higher 
level of environmental quality found 
in rural areas is partially a result of 
low population density, precisely the 
factor contributing to a low QOL on 
_previously discussed dimensions. 
Recreational activity.’ Increasing 
amounts of people’s time are spent 
in some form of ‘recreational ac- 


tivity, making it an important dimen- ' 


- sion of QOL. Generally, rural people 
participate in recreational. activity to 
a somewhat lesser degree: than do 
urban people. For example, the 

‘number of activity days per person 


is lower among rural residents —. 


91 days versus 97 days per year 
for urbanites. The types of activities 
engaged in differ significantly be- 
tween rural and urban residents as 
well, with rural people participat- 
ing more in outdoor-oriented ac- 
tivities (for example, fishing, hunt- 
ing, and camping) and urban people 


17. See, for example, Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, Environmental Quality 
—1975 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 


Printing Office, 1975); Alfred Van Tassel, ed., `” 


Our Environment: The Outlook for 1980 

(Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1973). 
18. Elgin et al., City Size, pp. 87-109. - 
19. Ibid., pp. 102-4; see citation, p. 104. 


engaging more iù activities requir- 


ing developed faċilities.*. These re- 
sults are not surprising. Low popu- 
lation density and ‘the scarcity of 


funds severely limit the ability ` 
of rural ‘areas to build and sup-’ 
port tennis courts, movie theaters, ' 
bowling alleys, and similar facilities.. 
However, this lack is compensated ` 


to a considerable degree by the 

availability of outdoor activities that 

often cannot be provided in cities, 
at any price. 


In general. One of the greatest | 


difficulties of evaluating objective. 
measures of QOL is that no satis- 
factory means exists for adding them 
up into an overall index. And even 
though we have done little more 
than scratch the surface with the 
above seven dimensions, albeit im- 
portant ones, we believe some gen- 
eral conclusions are justified’ The 


. overall picture is mixed, with rural 


Americans scoring well on some 
conditions ‘of life but not on others. 
Deprivation is most likely to be 
experienced in material well-being 
and the receipt of institutional 
services. The lack of educational 


and health services we have noted - 


can be extended to the availability 
of legal aid, counseling services, and 
other specialized ‘activities of all. 
sorts. Some of the same conditions 
(for example, low population den- 
‘sity) making it difficult for such 
services in rural America to be on a 
par -with, those of urban America 
also make it possible to, maintain 


‘a high quality material and social 


environment. However, this leaves 
us\ with a question that cannot be 
resolved by objective evaluation 
alone—namely, which conditions 
are most important to rural people? 


20. U.S. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, oe? 


1970 Survey of Outdoor Recreation: Activi- 
ties (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government. 
Printing Office, 1972). 
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“This is an issue which can only 
be addressed by turning to the realm 
of supe indicators. 


eerie INDICATORS OF QOL. 


Researchers have saly recently 
„begun systematic inquiry into the 
subjective aspects of QOL. Those 
studies which have been done tend 
to differ in a fundamental way from 
those wHich have examined objec- 
tive conditions of QOL. Whereas 
the latter have focused individually 
` on each domain of life, inquiries 
into the subjective realm have given 
primary attention to generalized 
feelings of well-being. That the start- 
ing place for subjective evaluation 
of QOL has been on measures which 
transcend and find a balance among 


all life conditions is: rather ironic, - 


inasmuch as overall measures sum- 


marizing objective conditions re- 


main a much sought but yet-to-be- 
realized goal. This. does not mean 
that subjective measurement is any 
easier. Researchers have not yet 
agreed on the best method for meas- 
uring QOL; to date, a variety of 
approaches have been used—from 
asking people's ‘satisfaction’, and 

“happiness,” to having. them select 
: from: lists of words. those which 
best describe .their life, The ver- 
dict has yet to be" reached on 
which method or methods provide 
the’ most valid measures of people’s 
subjective perceptions. 

Although relatively few studies 
have been done, 'most of which al- 
low only gross rural-urban compari- 
sons and lack comparability with one 
another, a fairly clear image of the 
QOL rural “Americans think they 
_ are experiencing is’ beginning’ to 
emerge. In the most ambitious study 
yet undertaken, a sense of well- 
being scale was carefully developed 
using responses to- several ques- 
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-tions. Results from this recent. na- 


tional study by Angus Campbell 

and his associates show that people’s 

sense of well-being intreases, con- 

sistently as one moves from large 

cities to rural places.*! Rural-urban 

differences persisted even when the 

influence of income, the strongest 

single predictor of well-being, was 
controlled. The findings are given 

increased strength by the discovery 

that strong correlations existed be- 

tween a generalized measure of 

-well-being and life satisfaction in 17 e 
life domains':(such as housing; 

health; and education). Perhaps 

most important is'the authors’ con- , 
clusion that reports of a global sense 

of well-being that’ can be meaning-' 
fully viewed as a composite of feel- 

ings of satisfaction and dissatisfac- 

tion with a variety of more specific 

domains of life. 

Differences in sense of well- being ; 
reported above need to be inter- 
preted in’ the context of overall 
levels of well-being: People through- 


out América report high, nearly ` 


overwhelming, satisfaction with 
their lives. In response to a direct 
question about their overall satis- 
faction with life; .one component 
of the well-being scale, only 7° 
percent: indicated a sense of dis- 
satisfaction. The proportion of people 
dissatisfied with specific life con- 
ditions averaged about the same as 
that for overall satisfaction, with the 
exceptions of educational attain- 
ment and savings where dissatis- 
faction was somewhat higher. We 
conclude, then, that although the 
subjective sense of well-being in- 


creases with ruralness, the differ- ` 


21, Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, 
and Willard L. Rodgers, The Quality of 
American Life: Perceptions, Evaluations,’ 
and Satisfactions (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1976); see, especially, pp. 51-3 
and 222-37| , : 
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ence between urban and rural places 
most certainly is not the difference 
_ between whether or not people are 
generally satisfied with their lives. 


A second approach to examining . 


the subjective aspects of QOL has 
relied on the concept of “‘com- 
munity” satisfaction. Focusing on 
people’s evaluations of their. com- 
munity is appropriate in that it is the 
arena in which jobs are normally 
provided and institutional services 
offered, both of which greatly in- 
fluence QOL. Angus Campbell and 
his colleagues found that suburbs, 
small cities, and towns were usually 
rated best on specific community 
attributes. While rural areas ranked 
lower, though still ahead of the 
larger cities, on the items of garbage 
collection, public- schools, police- 
community. relations, police-protec- 
tion, public transportation, and 
streets and roads; they were ranked 
best by their residents on the 
attributes of levéls of local taxes, 
climate, and parks and playgrounds. 
Somewhat surprising in light of the 
foregoing was the finding that 
people’s overall sense of community 
satisfaction ascends sharply and con- 
sistently with decreases in urbaniza- 
tion and is decidedly higher for rural 
places. While urban residents 
tended to be less satisfied. with the 
whole than among any of the parts, 
rural’ people were more satisfied 
with the whole than any one of the 
parts. This finding is supported by a 
number of state-wide surveys which 


have found that although rural’ 


people rated access to certain ser- 
vices (particularly medical care) 
lower than their urban counterparts, 
their overall community satisfaction 
was higher. 


22, See, for example, Anné S. Williams, 
Russell C. Youmans, and Donald M. Soren- 
soñ, Providing Rural Public Services (Cor 
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One plausible explanation for the ` 


higher overall rating of rural com- 
munities is suggested by those same 


state - surveys—rural’ people rate: 
their communities higher on nonser- | 
vice items, some of which are of an. 
‘intangible nature. And, in the final 


evaluation, these qualities are given 
more weight than is the lack of cer- 
tain services. For example, in one 
survey metro residents rated their 
communities as best on all income 
and service items (such as avail- 
ability of good paying jobs, streets 
and roads, and education), whereas 
nonmetro residents, and particularly 
those from the most rural counties, 
rated their communities highest on 


_air quality, safety from crime and 


violence, and desirability as a place 


to raise children. In another state, _ 


it: was reported that ruralites felt 
that access to the outdoors, open 
spaces, and friendliness of people 
were advantages that offset service 
inadequacies.** Similarly, a recent 
national survey of the elderly, a sub- 
population of -special interest be- 


cause of their greater need for local . 


provision of services, showed that 
those who lived in rural communi- 
ties were more than twice as likely 


“ 


vallis: Oregon State University Agricultural 


_ Experiment Station, 1975); Don A. Dillman, 
_ Annabel ‘Kirschner-Cook, and ‘Richard ‘Fer- © 


nandez, Community Satisfaction and Popula- 
tion Redistribution Policies (Pullman: Wash- 


ington State Agricultural Research Center, in > 


process); James A. Christenson, Through Our 
Eyes: Community Preferences and Popula- 
tion’ Distribution (Raleigh: North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service, 1974); James 
A. Christenson, North Carolina Today and 
Tomorrow: People’s Views on. Community 
Services (Raleigh: North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, 1976). 

23. See Dillman, Kirschner-Cook, and 
Femandez, Community Satisfaction. i 

24. See Stan Albrecht, Rural Development: 
Its Dimensions and Focus (Logan: Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Utah’ State University, 
1974). 
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(50 percent versus 23 percent) to be. 


satisfied with their community than 
were those living in cities of over 
250,000 people. Thus, substantial 
support exists for the notion that the 
inadequacy of certain services is off- 
_ set by the presence of other qualities 
in rural places. 

A different indicator of community 
satisfaction is found in the numerous 
community-size preference surveys 
which have been done.?8 Without 
exception, these surveys have shown 
large city residents more interested 


in. moving to rural places than are. 


rural residents in moving to cities. 
_ Whereas surveys show that only 4 
out of 10 urban residents want to 
remain in the city, fully 9 out of 10 
rural residents want to stay just 
where they are.* Virtually none of 
. those living in the smallest com- 


munities prefer trading their life ` 


situation for that found in the large 
“cities. Finally, it might be noted that 
_in recent years rural residents have 
been much more likely to think that 
their communities. were getting 
better as places to live than were 
residents of cities and suburbs. 
- The picture that begins to emerge 
.of people’s perceptions of QOL is 
now somewhat clearer. Overall, sat- 
isfaction among all. Americans is 
high. Even so, differences in gen- 
eralized feelings of well-being do 
exist between rural and urban 
Americans and tend to favor living 


25. Lawrence M. Hynson, Jr., “Rural- 
Urban Differences in Satisfaction among the 
Elderly,” Rural Sociology, vol. 40 (Spring 
1975), p. 65. 

26. See. for example, Elgin et al., City 
Size; Dillman and Dobash, Preferences for 
Community Living; Glenn. V. Fuguitt and 
James J. Zuiches, “Residential Preferences 
and Population Distribution,” Demography, 
vol. 12 (August 1975). 

27. William Watts and. Lloyd Free, eds., 
State of the Nation (New York: Universe 
Books, 1973), p. 81. 

28. Elgin et al, City Size, p. 36. 
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in-rural areas. Rural people are well 
aware of the shortcomings of their 
communities, especially the inade- 
quacy of important services. In fact, 
their perceptions in this regard are 
remarkably consistent with the ob- 
jective evaluations we discussed 
earlier. However, these- inade- 
quacies are balanced by the more 
positive evaluations ofother com- 
munity qualities by rural people, 
some of which are of a relatively 
intangible nature and are often 
omitted from objective evaluations 
of QOL. 


1 


THOUGHTS ABOUT THE FUTURE 


` Recollections of how quickly out- 
migration from rural America turned 
to in-migration and cheap plentiful 
energy disappeared during the first 


half of the present decade compel ` 


us to be cautious in making any 
predictions of the future QOL of 
rural Americans. ‘While the safest 
methods of prediction have long 
involved extrapolation from the past, 
the possibility that’ we are exiting 
from an age of economic bounty and 
entering a new period of resource 
scarcity calls our past assumptions 
of the world into question. We are 
now only beginning to grope for the 
correct assumptions to make about 
the future. Thus a discussion of 
possibilities rather than probabilities 
seems most prudent. 

One factor which. must be con- 
sidered as having a high potential 
for substantially changing the QOL 
of rural people is the current popula- 
tion turnaround, if it. continues. 
Increased economic activity and 
higher population densities result- 


ing from this turnaround are likely . 
“to do more to improve educational 


‘opportunities, medical care, and 
other . institutional services than 
artificial stimuli could ever hope to 


` 


accomplish. Rural population growth 
will not be, an unmixed blessing, 
however. Even modest increases 
for communities long on the decline, 
and now populated predominantly 
by homogeneous long-term resi- 
dents, are likely to have dramatic 


impacts. New residents with city- - 


bred beliefs are likely to, question 
the values of long-term residents 
and even their cherished ways of 
getting things done. Conflict may' 
well be the result of sudden in- 
creases in heterogeneity. - Further, 
those objective aspects of QOL on 
which rural America scores high 
(such as environmental quality and 
crime)-are partially a result of low, 
population density. 'An increase in 
population may decrease the ability . 
of rural areas to provide these ad- 
vantages. Even: though we can 
expect services to improve as a 
result of population growth, its con- 
“tribution to the QOL of rural areas | 
may be offset by a decline in the 
more intangible qualities that have 
made rural’ communities rank so high - 
on subjective evaluations of QOL. 
For years we have been reminded 
of the -inextricable link of urban 
and rural America which closely 
ties the fortunes of one to the other. 


It is becoming increasingly clear that - 


the future of rural areas is similarly 

linked to the affairs of the world as 

a whole. Now that the capability of 

creating energy and other crucial 

resource shortages rests in foreign. 

capitals, “uncertain” is the word that: 
i 


. QUALITY OF ĻIFE ` 


seems to come closest to describin 
future hopes. Another round of 
energy shortages, resulting in sub- 
stantially higher prices, would likely 
create special difficulties for rural 
residents. For many of these people, 
the fact that a city is only an hour 
or two away from their garage door, 
behind which sits their own private 
car, has done more than anything 
else to make rural America not only 


‘livable, but the most desirable place 


to be. Should energy shortages 
threaten individualized ‘travel, 
people in sparsely populated ‘areas, 
where mass transport is least feas- 
ible, will likely suffer the most. 
Further, any shortages of material 
goods would seem most deleterious. 
to rural people, inasmuch as they are 
at the ends of the distribution lines, 
the usual place where cutbacks are 
made first. 

Perhaps the most significant con- . 


‘cern which looms ever more boldly ° 


on the horizon is a reversal in our » 
material standard of living. If it 
occurs, this could shift the whole 
QOL issue from how to improve it to 


. how to hang on to what we already 


have. Past changes in QOL give us 
little idea of what such a transforma- 
tion would be like. In any event, the 
uncertainty that clouds our view of 
the future suggests the need for, 
increased monitoring of QOL and ' 
more efforts to increase our under- 
standing of it, fundaméntal necessi- 
ties for policy decisions aimed at 
providing the best that is possible. 


A 
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-Residential Preferences’ ` 
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By GORDON F. DE JONG AND RALPH R. SELL | 


ABSTRACT: Census Bureau population estimates for metro- 
politan and nonmeétropolitan areas in the 1970s reveal, for the 
‘first time in over 50 years, higher population growth and net 
in-migration for nonmetropolitan.areas than metropolitan 
areas. This dramatic and largely unanticipated reversal in the © 
traditional population growth pattern is not limited to non- .. 
metropolitan areas adjacent to metropolitan centers, but is 
also happening in many of ‘the remote nonmetropolitan’ 
counties. In this article, the impact of residential preferences ‘ 
on population dispersal migration behavior is analyzed by 
means of data from a longitudinal migration survey. The 
-widespread preference for small cities, villages, and the 
countryside identified in public opinion polls is not the sig- 

_ nificant factor in nonmetropolitan migration. Rather, popula- 
tion dispersal migrants are characterized by the willingness. 
and apparently better ability to give up the’ urban-based 
conveniences to shopping, work, and public transportation 
to live in nonmetropolitan environments. Barring the crip- 
pling effect of an energy crisis, the medium-range prospect for.. 

` continued nonmetropotitan population ‘growth | appears 
plausible, 
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HE nae trend in ppal 
tion distribution and internal ` 
migration in the, United.States dur- 
ing the twentieth century has been 
an. increase in the urban -and a 


decline in the rural population, ‘due ` 


-. primarily to an, almost .continuous 
-flow of rural to urban migrants. 
However, 


rural to urban’ pattern of population 


change may have halted or even’ ' 


been reversed. The first indications 
- came with the estimate that during - 
the 1970-73 period, -nonmetropoli- 
_ tan area population i increase was 4.2 | 
` percent compared to 2.7 percent for 
metropolitan areas.1 What has been 
the historical setting for the recent 
evidence concerning population re- 
distribution? What are some of the 
explanations for the changing pat- 
_ tern of population distribution? ` 
Specifically, is the metropolitan-to- 
nonmetropolitan pattern of popula- 
‘tion distribution in part explained by . 
attitude preferences for the qualities 
of life or lifestyle of nonmetropolitan 
-areasP We explore these questions 
and some possible factors influenc- 
ing future metropolitan-nonmetro- 
politan population distribution pat- 
terns in the United States. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION. 
- 1900 TO 1970 


Throughout the twentieth denta, 


` the United States-has been charac- 


terized by the dual dimensions of 
moderately rapid overall population 
growth and the redistribution of this . 
growth through large-scale migra- ` 
tion of people from rural farming 
areas to towns and cities. The broad 


1. Calvin L. Beale, The Revival of Popu- 
lation Growth in Nonmetropolitan America 
(Washington, D.C.: Economic Development 
Division, Economic Research Service, U.S. 


Department ‘of Agriculture, ERS-605, June ` 


1975). 


recent data from, the. 
Census Bureau indicate ‘that the ` 


ee af these .two soouldion , 


phenomena are presented in table 1 
which highlights the basic shifts in 


‘United States population distribu- 


tion over the last 70,years. During 
this time, the total population of the 
United -States increased ‘2.7 times 
over the 1900 figure. But the popu- 


lation within Standard Metropolitan ` 


Statistical Areas (as defined by 1960 
SMSA boundaries) increased 4.4 


times, whilé the population outside 


SMSA boundaries was only 1.4 times 
the’ 1900 population. In every 
decade from 1900 to 1970, the pro- 


` portion of people living in metro- . 


` politan areas increased. Since the 
average family size for families in 
nonmeétropolitan areas throughout 
this period was larger than in metro- 
politan areas, the increasing metro- 
politan structure of our population 
was: in: large part: a ‘consequence 


of the flow of migrants from America’s ` 


nonmetropolitan areas, although 
during the first few decades metro: 
politan growth was also enhanced by 


. substantial immigration from foreign 


countries. 
Since our discussion of population 


distribution in the United States will” 
focus on metropolitan and nonmetro- 


politan areas, it is important to’ note 
how these terms differ from the 
rural-urban classification. The Census 


Bureau defines a Standard Metro- > 


politan Statistical Area (SMSA) as 


a group of contiguous counties’ which 
contain at least one, city of 50, 000 in- 
habitants or more, or “twin cities” with a 
combined population of at least 50,000. 
- In addition to the county or counties con- 
taining such a city or.cities, contiguous 
counties: are included in an SMSA if, 
according to certain criteria, they are 


essentially metropolitan in characterand ; 


“are socially and economically integrated 
with the pental city? ' 


2. United States Bureau of the Census, 


Current Population Reports, Series P-20, - 
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| TABLE 1 ; 
POPULATION DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900. TO 1970 

TOTAL WITHIN SM SA’s* Sk 

UNTTED —_ - 'OursmE SMSA’S 
CENSUS STATES . WHN. ns 
YEAR _ POPULATION TOTAL % _ Gevrnat Crry % TOTAL % 
1900 ‘ 75,904 31,836 | 41.9 19,785 26.0 ` 44,158 581° 
1910 91,973 42,028 '45.7 27,122 29.5 49,044 543 
1920 . 105,711 - 52,508 49.7 34,641 32.8. 53,203 50.3 
1930 . `` 122,775 - 66,712 54.3 43,070 35.1 56,063 45.7 
1940 131,669 72,576 55.1 "45,473 34.5 - 59,093 44.9 
1950- 150,216 88,964 59.2 52,138 34.7 61,252 40.8" 
1960 178,467 112,385 63.0 57,710 ` “32.2 66,082. 37.0 
1970 . . 202,143 130,257 64.4 . 61,452 30.4 71,886. 35.6 
1970} “202,143 138,790 68.7 63,472. 31.4 63,353 - 313 


wi 


Source: Irene B. Taeuber, “The Changing Distribution of the Population in the United 
States in the Twentieth Century,” in the Commission on Population Growth and the' 


American Future, Population, ‘Distribution, and Policy, vol. 5, ed. Sara Mills Mazie ` 
n, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1972), p. 78, table 19. 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) boundaries as of 1960 have been usag to 


(Washin 
* Stan 


eliminate effect of additions and deletions of areas from’ the SMSA classification. 


+ SMSA boundaries as of 1970. 


The census definition of urban has 
“changed several times since 1900, 
but in general people living in 
places with population greater than 
2,500 are classified as urban resi- 


dents. Thus, people living in iso-: 


lated places. between .2,500 and 
50,000 population: would be classi- 
fied as urban but not metropolitan, 
and conversely people living in 
sparsely populated areas of metro- 
politan counties might be classified 
as rural. In 1900, 60.3 percent of the 
United States population was classi- 
fied as rural and 58.1 percent as non- 
metropolitan while by 1970, 26.3 
percent was classified as rural and 
31.3 percent as nonmetropolitan.? 
Even though nonmetropolitan and 
rural do not define equivalent cate- 
gories, the population dynamics 


No. 285, “Mobility of the Population of the 
United States: March, 1970 to March, 1975” 
(Washingzon, D.C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1975). 
3. Irene B. Taeuber, “The Changing Dis- 
tribution of the Population, in the United 
States in the Twentieth Century,” in the 


using either definition result in 
much the same pattern for the large 
majority of the United States popu- 
lation now classified as both urban ` 
and‘ metropolitan. 

Table 1 also indicates that even 
though Americans increasingly live 
in metropolitan areas, the central 
cities of these areas are declining in 


population. This trend, which started. . 


in the 1930s and accelerated since 
1950, indicates the well-known sub- 


urbanization phenomenon. The dy- 


namics of urbanization in the United 
States has thus included limited 
decentralization within metro- 
politan areas. 

The large-scale migration which 
accompanied ‘metropolitan popula- 


‘tion growth often has been cited 


as evidence for nonmetropolitan 
population decline. However,’ the 


Commission on Population Growth and the 

American Future, Population, Distribution, i 
.and Policy, vol. 5, ed. Sara Mills Mazie (Wash- 

ington, D.C.: United Stetes Government 

Printing Office, 1972), pp. 31-108. i 
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data in table 1 indicate that while. 


the rate of growth for the nonmetro- 


politan population was less than for’ 


the metropolitan part, the number of 
nonmetropolitan residents. con- 
tinued to increase slowly throughout 


this century. Many sniall towns and | 


rural areas, of course, have ‘actually 
declined in population, but in each 
decade since 1940 the percentage of 
growing small towns in nonmetro- 
politan areas has consistently been 
greater than the number of small 
towns declining in population;* and 
it has been the small towns with 
populations greater than 2,500 
which have demonstrated the 
greater capacity for continued ‘popu- 
lation growth during this period. 


EVIDENCE FOR A CHANGE IN THE ' 


1900 To 1970 TREND 


Since the United States presently 
takes a complete census every 10 
years, evidence of changes in popu- 
lation growth and migration patterns 
since 1970 must be based on less 
complete count data sources. Be- 
tween the decennial. censuses the 
Census Bureau makes estimates of 
population for counties, and al- 
though individual county estimates 
may sometimes be inaccurate, in 


grouped form these estimates provide . 


‘a reasonably accurate ‘picture of pop- 
ulation changes. County population 
estimates can now be validated 
against indépendent record systems 
such as Social Security. recipients 


anid aggregated Internal Revenue . 


Service returns. These sources gen- 
erally confirm the picture which 
emerges from ‘census estimates. 


4. Glenn V. Fuguttt, “Population Trends of 
Nonmetropolitan Cities and Villages in the 
United States,” in the Commission on Popu- 
lation Growth and the. American Future, 
Population, Distribution, and Policy, vol. 5, 
p. 117. j 
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Using the Census Bureau’s 1974 
definitions of SMSA boundaries, 
Calvin Beale and Glenn Fuguitt 
have convincingly demonstrated 
that the long-term net outflow of 
people from metropolitan America 
was halted between 1970 and 1973.5 


-In the 30 years from 1940:to 1970, 


about 9 million more people left 
nonimetropolitan_ areas than moved 
into them, but in the three-year 
period between 1970 and 1973, over 


‘1 million more people moved into 


nonmetropolitan areas than left 
them. 

An important question is to what 
extent this migration turnaround 


phenomenon is an aspect of con- 
’ tinued suburbanization, 
which dates back at least to the’ 
:1930s. To provide at least a partial 
-answer to this question, nonmetro- 


a trend 


politan counties weré grouped as 
adjacent to SMSA’s and not adjacent 


‘to these larger cities. These data, 


summarized in table 2, show that al- 
though counties adjacent .to metro- 
politan areas are slightly more likely 
to have increased in population than 
are nonadjacent counties (68 percent 
versus 60 percent), nonmetropolitan 
population ‘growth in the 1970s has 


‘not been confined to areas within 
commuting distance of metropolitan , 


centers. When compared with net in- 
migration for. the 1960-70 decade, 


the nonadjacent counties, ” 


In addition to county population 
. estimates, the Bureau of the Census 


conducts a monthly Current Popula- 
tion Survey. In March 1975 this 
survey of over 50,000 households 


asked people where they lived in 
5. Calvin L. Beale and Glenn V. Fuguitt, | 


The New Pattern of Nonmetropolitan Popu- 
lation Change (Madison: Center for De- 
mography and Ecology, University of Wis- 


< consin, Working Paper 75-22, August 1975). 


-the migration turnaround in table 2 > 
' actually has been more dramatic in 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENT OF COUNTIES GAINING POPULATION BY NET MIGRATION 
1950-60, 1960-70, 1970-73 





1950-60 
COUNTY DESIGNATION (%) 
Metropolitan 58 
Nonmetropolitan 12 
adjacent to an SMSA* 17 
notadjacent to an SMS 10 
All counties cae 21 


1960-70 1970-73 
(%) (%) N 
62 68 (630) 
22 63 (2470) 
30 68 (1009) 
18 ` 60 (1461) 
31 64 (3100) 


Source: Calvin L. Beale and Glenn V. Fuguitt, The New Pattern of Nonmetropolitan 
Population Change (Madison: Center for Demography and Ecology, University of Wisconsin, 
Working Faper No. 75-22, August 1975), p. 23, table 3. g 

* SMSA —Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 


March 1970. Based on answers to 
this question, the Census Bureau 
estimates that, between 1970 and 
1975, 6,721,000 people left metro- 
politan areas while 5,127,000 moved 
into, metropolitan areas.® This repre- 
sented a gain of 1,594,000 people 


through migration by America’s’ 


nonmetropolitan areas. By compari- 
son, for the five-year period between 
1965 and 1970, 352,000 more people 
moved žo metropolitan areas from 
nonmetropolitan areas. Including 
population. change from natural 
increase as well as internal and 
international migration, the Current 
Population Survey estimates the 
1970 to 1975 population increase 
was 3.6 percent for all metropolitan 
areas in the United States and 6.3 
percent for all nonmetropolitan 
_ areas.” Current Population Survey 
and county population estimates, 
along with the collaboration of 
Social Security and Internal Rev- 
enue Service records, lead to the 
conclusion that,the metropolitan- 


6. United States Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 
285. 

7. United States Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 
292, “Population Profile of the United States: 
1975” (Washington, D.C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1976). : 


nonmetropolitan pattern of popula- 
tion redistribution is real, that the 
phenomenon is widespread, and 
that it is not confined to areas im- 
mediately surrounding metropolitan 
areas. Clearly an increasing number 
of Americans are choosing to move 
beyond the daily influence of metro- 
politan living toward those areas 
which have historically provided 
the population for our cities. 


ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS OF 
NONMETROPOLITAN POPULATION 
GROWTH 


The current state of the arts on 
regional population growth and 
economic development does not 
provide a well integrated, high level 
theory to explain the recent popula- 
tion trends in nonmetropolitan 
America. Rather there seems to be 
several general sets of tentative 
hypotheses that emerge from em- 
pirical analyses, such as the county 
population change research of 
Calvin Beale and Glenn Fuguitt.’ 

One of the major theories of 
spatial population growth patterns 
is suggested in the urbanization 


8. Beale and Fuguitt, The New Pattern of 
Nonmetropolitan Population Change. 
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literature of human ecology.® The 
fundamental social processes which 
underlie urbanization are industrial- 
ization and the accompanying in- 
creased specialization in the labor 
force and the spatial differentiation 
of population and land-use patterns. 
Population distribution patterns are 
primarily affected by the migration 
of people in response to industrial 
location and residential class and 
ethnic heterogeneity. Consistent 
with these basic processes is the 
hypothesis of metropolitan decen- 
tralization outward from metro- 
politan central cities to suburban 
rings and beyond into “exurban” 
nonmetropolitan areas. From this 
perspective, the population spill- 
over is largely in areas of physical 
proximity and accessibility to a 
metropolitan center with transporta- 
tion routes facilitating the com- 
muting pattern of the spillover popu- 
lation to work places within the 
metropolitan region. Consistent 
with this theory, Calvin Beale and 
Glenn Fuguitt’s analysis shows that 
nonmetropolitan counties adjacent 
to metropolitan counties did in- 
crease in population during the 1970— 
73. period: However, the rate of 
population increase in these non- 
metropolitan counties was not as 
rapid as the rate for entirely rural 
counties which were not adjacent 
to a metropolitan area. Thus, it 
would appear that urbanization 
theory provides only a partial ex- 
planation for the recent nonmetro- 
politan population growth trend. 

A second possible explanation for 
nonmetropolitan population growth 
emerges from a related fundamental 
tenet of human ecology that resi- 
dents in a community seek to main- 
tain an equilibrium between their 


9. Amos H. Hawley, Urban Society (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1971). 
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numbers and the life chance or 
sustenance activities presented by 
the social organizations within a 
community.’® Thus an increase in 
employment opportunities leads to 
an increase in the size of the popula- 
tion that can be supported in a com- 
munity. These dynamics, in turn, 
frequently change the pattern of in- 
and out-migration. Consistent with 
this theory is the attempt to explain 
nonmetropolitan population growth 
as a function of industrial develop- 
ment in nonmetropolitan areas. 
Again, Calvin Beale and Glenn 
Fuguitt’s evidence suggests that 
nonmeétropolitan counties with an 
above average proportion of the 
labor force employed in manufactur- 
ing did increase in population and 
experienced net in-migration during 
the 1970-73 period. Overall, how- 
ever, the increase in industrial 
activities, as indicated by employ- 
ment in manufacturing, is a rela- 
tively .weak explanation for the 
newly emerging nonmetropolitan 
population growth trend. Nationally, 
the rapid increase of service in- 
dustries represents the significant 
new area of employment opportuni- 
ties, and as of yet many of these 
opportunities are only beginning to 
locate in nonmetropolitan areas. 

A somewhat stronger explanation 
for the recent nonmetropolitan ` 
population growth is the presence of 
a senior state college within the 
county. This explanation can be seen 
as a long-term latent consequence of 
earlier decisions concerning the 


10. Amos H. Hawley, “Human Ecology,” 
in David L. Sills, ed., International Ency- 
clopedta of the Social Sciences (New York: 
Crowell, Collier and MacMillan, 1989), pp. 
328-32; and W. Parker Frisbie and Dudley L. 
Poston, Jr., “Components of Substenance 
Organization and Nonmetropolitan Popula- 
tion Change: A Human Ecological Investiga- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, yol. 40 
(December 1975), pp. 773-84. 
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spatial location of state supported - 


institutions of higher education. 
The relative’ importance of this 
explanation for the recent popula- 
tion trend is closely tied to the 
current effects of the post-World War 
II “baby boom” in the United States. 
However, the primary causal factor 
in the location of the state colleges, 
as well as the spatial location of 
military bases and other govern- 
mental . expenditures, is public 
policy decision making. The latent, 
sometimes unanticipated impact of 
public policy on population distribu- 
tion in the United States is differént 
in kind but. not in its effect from 
the more direct population dis- 
persal policies. of many Euro- 
pean countries. 

A fourth and stronger potential 
explanation that. emerges from 
Calvin Beale ‘and Glenn Fuguitt’s 
analysis focuses on noneconomic 
factors which seem to attract people 
to counties that can be characterized 
- as retirement and recreational areas. 
Frequently located near mountains, 
lakes, or other areas of natural, 
beauty, the high net in-migration to 
these counties is consistent with the 
general hypotheses that residential 
preferences for areas with non- 
economic amenities are playing a 
significant role in determining 
migration and population redistribu- 
tion to nonmetropolitan areas. The 
“available evidence for counties does 
not permit an adequate test of this 
, general thesis of migratory moti- 

vational factors, but we have data 


- from a longitudinal survey which 


Hi. James L. Sundquist, Dipang Popu- 
lation: What America Can Learn from 
Europe (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institute, 1875); and Gordon F. De Jong, 
“Population Redistribution Policies: Alterna- 
tives from. the Netherlands, Great Britain, 
and Israel,” Soctal Science Quarterly, vol. 
56 (September 1975), pp. 262-73. 
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will permit us to explore the impact 


- ofresidential preferences on popula- 


tion dispersal migration behavior. 


RESIDENTIAL PREFERENCE AND ` 
` MIGRATION BEHAVIOR 


The emergence of personal prefer- ` 
ence in migratory behavior is em- 
phasized |by the geographer Wilbur ` 
Zelinsky in his analysis of internal 
migration patterns at different stages 
of national socioeconomic develop- 
ment.” He notes that in the most 
advanced and affluent societies, resi- 


-dential change and movement have 


become a way of life. Furthermore, 
the most distinctive feature about 
migration in advanced societies is ` 
the emergence of noneconomic 
motivations for migration. With 
specific reference to’ America, he 
hypothesized “that the increasingly 
free exercise of individual prefer- 
ences as. to values, pleasures, self- 
improvement, social and physical 
habitat,-and general life-style in an 
individualistic, affluent national 
community may have begun to alter 
the spatial attributes of society and 
culture in the. United States.”* The 
pointed emphasis: on a range of 
individual preference factors, par- 
ticularly the possible impact of, 
residential preference factors ` on 
population dispersal was considered 
significant enough to be included in 
the deliberations of the Commission 
on Population Growth and the 
American Future. 

Theoretically, residential prefer- 
ence is a dimension of an individual 
decision-making model of migration 


12, Wilbur Zelinsky, “The Mobility 
Transition,” The Geographical Review, vol. 
61 (April 1971), p. 247. _ 

13. Wilbur Zelinsky, “Selfward Bound? 
Personal Preferences and the Changing Map 
of American Society,” Economic lc ie 
vol. 50 (April 1974), p. 144. 


‘ 


_ designed to be applicable to specific 
‘migration streams (in this case, 
streams affecting nonmetropolitan 
area population change). Two 
. general approaches to residential 
preferences research: emerge from 


the literature. The first approach’ 
examines residential preferences as ` 


a factor in housing and/or intra- 
urban neighborhood choice, while 
the focus of the second is on the 
issue of size of place preference and 
population dispersal. The interest of 
the Commission on Population 
Growth and the American Future 
was on this latter approach, due in 
large part to the results of public 


opinion polls which have reported . 
for some time now Americans’ strong - 


preference for living in smaller 
cities, towns, and rural areas rather 
than i in large cities.'4 ` ` 

Size of place preference has been 
studied by Glenn Fuguitt and James 
Zuiches with a national sample and 
by the author in a report on Penn- 
sylvania population redistribution. !5 
In respect to size of place prefer- 
ences, 
studies are much the'same in that 


they markedly qualify the public 


opinion poll conclusions. It appears 


that while nearly three-fourths of the 


14. James J. Zuiches and Glenn V. Fuguitt, 
“Residential Preferences: Implications for 
Population Redistribution’.in Nonmetro- 
politan Areas,” in the Commission on Popu- 
lation Growth and the American Future, 
Population, Distribution, and Policy, vol. 5, 
pp. 621-30. 

15. Glenn V. Fuguitt and James J. Zuiches, 
“Residential Preferences and Population 
Distribution,” Demography, yol. 12 (August 
1975), pp. 491-504; and Gordon F. De Jong, 
“Residential Preference Patterns and Popula- 
tion Redistribution,” in Wilbur Zelinsky 
et al., Population Change and Redistribution 
in Nonmetropolitan Pennsylvania, 1940- 
1970, Report submitted to the Center for 
Population Research, National Institute of 
Health, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C., 1974. | 
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the results of these two. 
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respondents do not want to live in 
a large city, neither do they want to 
_live vey) far away from,one. When 
“ respond. brits expressed a preference 
for a Idcation by the degree of 
proximity to a large ‘city of over 
50,000 people, there is a marked 
prefererice for smaller towns and 
rural areas within commuting dis- 
tance (about 30 miles) of a large 


. city. Population growth has, in fact, 


taken place in these exurban resi- 
dential area commuting zones, but 
many more distant nonmetrdpolitan 
areas have also experienced popula- 
tion increase and net in-migration. 
What, emerges from this type of 
preference data is that, although 
people seem to want a small town or 
rural environment, they also want it 


to bei near a metropolitan center. 


SIZE OF PLACE PREFERENCES 
AND MIGRATION BEHAVIOR 


Attempting to relate where sur- 


- veys Say people prefer to live with 


census data on population change 
does not provide a direct test of the 
hypothesis that size of place or urban 
proximity preference is a factor in- 
population dispersal migration be- 
havior. We were able to test this- 
hypothesis by means of a longitu- 
dinal survey of 1,096 Pennsylvania 
households, starting in spring 1974, 
of whom 227 had changed resi- 
dences by the time of a spring 1975- 
follow-up survey.*® 

A major finding is the striking in- 
congruity between the size of place 
where people say they want to live. 
and the actual size of. place of 
destination of their move one year 


16. Gordon F. De Jong and.Ralph R. Sell, 
Residential Preferences and Migration Be- 


“havior, Report submitted to the Center for 


Population Research, National Institute of 


- Health, Department of Health, Education. 


and Welfare, Washington, D.C., 1975. 
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later. A total of 58 percent actually | 


located in the central city or suburb 
of a large or medium-size city while 
only 24 percent had expressed a 
preference for such a size of place. 
By comparison, 42 percent actually 
located in a smaller city, village, or 
the countryside while 76 percent 


stated a preference for these size of. 
place locations. Most of these who - 


were able to attain their preferred 
size of place were movers preferring 
the same size of place as they lived 
` in one year earlier. Other than these 
' people, only 11 percent of movers 
preferring a smaller size of place 
than their area of origin- were able 


to attain that preference. Clearly, 


many people who expressed a 
preference for a smaller city, village, 
or countryside location. actually 
moved to a larger sized place, while 
relatively few actually) moved to 
a smaller sized preferred loca- 
tion. We repeated the analysis us- 
ing preferences about proximity to 


a metropolitan center, but the basic . 


findings remained the same. We thus 
conclude that residential prefer- 
ences expressed in terms of small 
„city, village, or the countryside, or 
proximity to a city location seem to 
have little relationship to actual 
population dispersal migration be- 
havior. This conclusion does not 
-minimize the favorable orientation 
to rural and small town life ex- 
pressed by respondents. However, 
the findings do suggest that the 
links between size of place prefer- 
ence statements and area destination 


of movers one year later are not. 


straightforward. One of the possible 
explanations is that.size of place 
categories and proximity to a large 
city are relatively unimportant con- 
cepts to respondents when it comes 
to actual location decisions. These 
categories may be surrogates. for 
specific home, community, or area 
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attributes or characteristics which 
members of the household desire. It 
is to a test of this possible explana- 
tion that we now turn. / 


RESSENTAL PREFERENCE 
- ATTRIBUTES AND MIGRATION ' 
BEHAVIOR 


` As part of our longitudinal survey ' 
-of Pennsylvania population redistri- 


bution, respondents were presented 
with an extensive list of 47 “prefer- 
ence attributes about characteristics 
of residential locations. These in- 
cluded attributes of a new house, 
new neighborhood, the work situa- 


_tion in a new location, physical and 


cultural attributes of a new region, 


and convenience attributes of a new ` 


. location. Respondents were asked to 
indicate whether each item was a. 


very important, important, or not 


important characteristic to have if: 


they could move to a new location. 
Our focus is on households which 
moved in a nonmetropolitan direc- 
tion even though some of the new 
residential locations are within the 
outer suburban or exurban parts one a 
metropolitan area. 

To test the. hypothieds that resi- 
dential preference attributes rather 
than size of place preferences are 
important in metropolitan to non- 
metropolitan migration, we present 
a comparative analysis among metro- 
politan households that between the 
spring 1974 survey and the follow-up 
survey one year later had moved out 
of a metropolitan center, moved 
elsewhere, or did not move. Our 


analysis is guided by: Georges: 
‘Sabagh dnd associates’ approach of 


identifying factors on which non- 
migrants may differ from movers 
changing locations in various direc- 


` tional streams.” Using grid coordi- 


17. Georges Sabagh, Maurice van Arsdol;, 


Jr:, and Edgar Butler, “Some Determinants 
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TABLE 3 : 
, MEAN RESIDENTIAL PREFERENCE ATTRIBUTE SCORES AND DIFFERENCES AMONG 
l , METROPOLITAN NONMOVERS, N ONMETROPOLITAN DIRECTION MOVERS, 
i . AND OTHER METROPOLITAN AREA MOVERS 
E Move STÁTUS  , `’ 
h P 
` NONMETROPOLITAN , 
NONMOVERS “ Doecrion MOVERS ° a 
1 MOVERS 
PREFERENCE ITEM Scone DIFFERENCE Scone DIFFERENCE SCORE 
Weighted N a 1002 ` 33 90 
Conveńience to work . 1.8 -.2 | - 2.0 ‘A 1.6 
Convenience to shopping 16 5 2.1 “A 17 
Safeness of streets 14, 2 1.6 3 13. 
Public transportation i 1.8 A 2.2" 3° 1.9 
.Cost of housing : 1A l. 15 “2 13° 
Availability of parks ©- Qi -83 18 .1 1.7 
Convenience to. recreatior `- 22 „l i 2.1 Al 2.0 
Spaciousness of yard 2.0 3 17 Al , 18 
Quality of schools IT 8 1.4 .l 1.5 
Availability of entertainment 25 3, 2.2 ° cT: 2.3 
Contact with people ` 2.4 8 21 rak 2.2 
Opportunities for culture 2.4 Boy Ss. 22 0, 22 
Convenience to church : 18 Zi. ` 20 0 2.0 


SouncE: Gordon F. De Jong and Ralph R. Sell, Residential Preferences and Migration Be- ` 
havior, Report submitted to the Center for Population Research, National Institutes of Health, 
‘Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C., 1975, table 9. 

` NOTE: Scores represent means of the responses to questions pertaining to how important 
the characteristic would be in a new home, neighborhood, or area. Response categories were, 
1 = very important; 2 = important; 3 = not important. Differences of greater than .2 are’ con- 


servatively significant at the .1 level. 


nates ‘of respondents’: posat zones 
obtained from a cross listing of 
. latitudes and’ ‘longitudes of ~zip 
codes, a household was defined as in 
a metropolitan toward nonmetro- 
politan stream if: (1) atthe time of the 
first survey in 1974 the household 
. was located in the urbanized area of 
a large (over 500,000 population) or 
medium-sized city (50,000-500,000 
population); (2) the area of destina- 
tion was not another urbanized area; 


and (3) the distance from the new ` 


location to the nearest metropolitan 
center was further after the move 
than before the move. Other movers 
are primarily intra- and inter-metro- 


of Intrametropolitan Residential FE 
Conceptual Considerations,” Social Forces, 
vol. 48 (September 1969), pp. 88-9. 


politin movers in households aik: 
at the time of the first survey lived 
in a large city, suburb of a large city, ' 
or medium-sized city and relocated 
in an area not included in the-above 
` stream. 
banized area households which did 
not change residence between the 


first survey in spring 1974 and the . 


follow-up- survey in ‘spring 1975. 
During this period, 3 percent of all 


metropolitan area households in our 


sample moved in a nonmetropolitan 


direction, 8 percent were classified - 


as other metropolitan movers, pri-' 


marily local movers, and 89 percent - 


did not move. 
‘Residential preference attributes 
which differentiate nonmetropolitan 


direction movers from other metro- `. 


politan area movers: ‘and nonmovers 


a 3. * 
Fem 


: F ; ‘ à BS 





Nonmovers are. those -ur- | 
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are shown in table 3..Nonmetro- 
politan direction movers: listed 
quality of schools as a most impor- 
tant factor to look for in a new 
location. Other very important fac- 


tors were the ‘cost of housing and © 


living in the new area, the safeness 
of streets, spaciousness‘of a yard, and 
the availability of parks. In general, 
these are items for which satisfaction 
should be facilitated by the: non- 
metropolitan move. Items for which 
the mean preference score indicates 
responses tending toward the less 
. important end of the scale are more 


generally ‘the metropolitan based ` 


qualities of public ` transportation, 
availability of entertainment, and 
opportunities for culture. -m 

Turning to a comparison ofthe 13 
items which showed substantial dif- 
ference between at least two of the 
three groups, the three items that 
were more important to the people 
who did not move represent factors 
which are in fact easier to satisfy 
in more urban environments: public 
transportation, convenience to shop- 
ping facilities, and, to'a lesser extent, 
convenience to church. Nonmetro- 
politan direction movers reported 
less importance for public transpor- 
tation and shopping convenience, 
and hence their moves in a direction 


which. indicates less ease in obtain-. 


ing these services and amenities 
were probably facilitated by a lack 
of preference for these more metroa- 
politan ‘based services. On the 

“attraction”? or “pull”' side, the four 
items for which the nonmetropolitan 
direction movers show the greatest 
preference—spaciousness of yard, 
quality. of schools, availability of 


entertainment, and opportunities for . 


contact with people—were also 
important to other metropolitan area 
movers. In other words, all metro- 
politan area movers have a greater 
preference for these factors when 


not move Ba 


the safeness of streets 
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The data suggest a similar inter- . 


pretation for safeness of streets, cost 
of housing, and convenience to 
work, which were items most impor- 
tant to the other primarily local 
metropolitan area movers., These 
items are least important for non- 


. metropolitan direction movers, with 
nonmovers in between. This sug-, 


gests that safeness ‘of streets is im- 
portant to the more local metropolitan 
area movers possibly because they 
will stay within the metropolitan 
environment where presumably 
‘issue 
more salient. Cost of housing may be 


-Iéss important’for nonmetropolitan 


movers, because, as will.be shown 
below, these movers. have higher 


‘incomes and better jobs than other 


movers and nonmovers. Nonmetro- 
politan direction. movers do not 
consider convenience to work. as 
particularly important, and this per- 
haps represents a trade-off condition 
they are willing to accept to live in 
a nonmetropolitan area. 


SOCIAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 
' NONMETROPOLITAN MOVERS 


Because family and socioeconomic 
status.characteristics are such impor- 


is- 


tant factors in mobility behavior, we — 


analyzed selected characteristics of 
metropolitan nonmovers, nonmetro- 
politan direction movers, and other 
metropolitan area movers. Several 
rather substantial differences among 
the groups are evident (table 4). 
When compared to nonmovers, non- 
metropolitan direction movers are 
on the average 17 years. younger, 
have almost two years more educa- 


tion, are in occupations witha higher . 
and have .. 


socioeconomic status, 
incomes averaging about $1,500 


higher. The income figure is ‘par- , 
‘ticularly salient since nonmetro- 
e with respondents who did - 


politan direction movers are younger 
and presumably have less labor 
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. “TABLES 0 7 
SOCIAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF METROPOLITAN 


. CHARACTERISTICS, 


© Weighted N i 
` Age of head of household 
Education of head (yrs. completed) 
Total family income: 1973 ($) 
Socioeconomic status of head . 
Household type (% nuclear family) -- 
Average household size . | 
Marital status (% married,’ 

spouse present) 
Sex of head (% male) 
Race (% nonwhite) 


NONMOVEBS, NONMETROPOLITAN DIRECTION MOVERS, AND 
METROPOLITAN AREA MOVERS. 


Mover STATUS 


NONMETROPOLITAN OTHER 
NONMOVER „ DIRECTION MOVER MOVERS 
1002" 33 91 
`` 50.2 ' 33.3 34.7 
>- N2 14.0 12.6 
"9,200... - 10,700 8,400 
43.9 59.0 47.7 
62.3 83.5 57.4 
3.3 3.1 - 3.4 
68 ' 87 64 
74 82 74 
20 11 15 


\ 





Source: Gordon F. De Ten and Ralph R. Sell, Residential Preferences and Migration 
Behavior, Report submitted to the Center for Population Research, National Institutes of 
Health, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C., 1975, table 10. 


force experience than do non- 
. movers. Family characteristics indi- 
cate that nonmetropolitan direction 
movers are more likely to be headed 
by a male and be a husband and wife 
. family unit without other relatives 
than’ are metropolitan nonmovers, 
The average household size is 
slightly smaller, which is reflected 
in the nuclear family structure. The 
proportion of nonwhites among 
these movers is only about half (11 
`- percent versus 20 percent) that of 
nonmovers. 

When compared to sher metro- 
politan area movers, nonmetropolitan 


. direction movers average only about. - 
-a year younger, rather than the 17 ' 


year differential when compared to 
_nonmovers. Since the ages of these 
groups are quite similar, compari- 
sons on the remaining factors have 
greater meaning since, in general, 
income, education, and household 
size are all strongly related to age. 
Nevertheless, 
direction movers have completed 
almost one and one-half years more 
schooling, are in occupations over 10 
points higher in average socio- 


nonmetropolitan i 


economic status, and have over 
$2,000 greater incomes. The for- 


tuitous control for age' between the ` 
two mover groups makes these find- - 


oe particularly noteworthy. . 


Gonbivsions 


‘While size of place residential 
preference ‘was only minimally re- 
lated to actual population dispersal 
migration behavior, we have.identi- 
fied some. residential. preference 
attributes which characterize non- 
metropolitan direction. movers. A 
high proportion of all metropolitan 
area Movers expressed a preference 
for quality schools, spacious yards, 
availability of entertainment, and 
opportunities for: contact with 
people. However, the crucial point . 
seems to be, what are-people willing 


to give up in order to attain these ` 


preferences, at least some of which 
are associated with a nonmetro-, 
politan environment? It appears, ` 
given the low preference strength, 
that people moving in the nonmetro-- 

politan direction are willing to give 


up the urban based items of coni ` 
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venience to shopping and work and 


public transportation. In the pro- ` 


cess, they are probably willing -to 
pay more for housing. It thus appears 
that movement to satisfy preferences 
is contingent upon qualities that a 
household is willing to forgo or can 
realistically expect to circumvent in 
the movement to nonmetropolitan 
areas. ; : 
The ‘social and demographic 
scharacteristics of nonmetropolitan, 
direction movers help to explain the 
findings that, although there is wide- 
spredd preference for smaller-sized 
places and amenities’ associated with 
these places, few people can act.to 
- satisfy their preference. Metropolitan 
people who actually moved toward. 
nonmetropolitan areas are probably 
better able to satisfy their prefer- 
ences due to their higher status posi- 
tions and integrated family situation 
which often afford less dependence 
on a. given spatial ‘locality. The 
. higher average income of nonmetro- 
politan migrants facilitates a reliance 
oni a private car as opposed to public 
_ transportation, and this may make 
less ‘convenient shopping of little 
consequence.: The energy-related 
. character of the interaction between 
- residential preference attributes, 
social and economic characteristics 
of households, and population dis- 
persal migration behavior becomes 
quite apparent. However, we must 
caution that, as with other relation- 


ships between attitudes and be-- 


havior, it is jikely that extensive 
research will be necessary to identify 
the important dimensions and cir- 
cumstances through which ‘the 
numerous individual and household 
’. constraints, needs, ‘resources, and 
: preferences interact to precipitate a. 

decision to migrate to a nonmetro: 
politan areais : ; 


18. Howard Schuman and Michael P. John- 
son, “Attitudes and Behavior,” in Alex 
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THE FUTURE OF POPULATION 
~ REDISTRIBUTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Although we have touched upon 
some current population estimation 
problems which must be confronted 


-in determining the reality of the 


current metropolitan and nonmetro- 
politan growth trends, these tech- 


nical issues do not provide a. basis 


for assessing the long-term prospects 
for continued nonmetropolitan 
population growth in the United 
States. Population projection is at 
best an art and not a science, and to 
engage in such an enterprise ‘with 
such sketchy evidence as is cur- 
rently available is to risk total re- 
pudiation. The admonition notwith- 


standing, it is possible to identify ` 


some of the factors that would appear 
to underlie a continuation of the 
metropolitan to nonmetropolitan _ 
growth trend for the future. Sdme ` 
are facilitating. factors, while others: 
have their roots in more basié struc- 
tural changes in the American 
society. 

Heading the list of facilitating. 
factors for donmetropolitan popula- 
tion growth are communication and 
transportation advancements which 
permit business and personal inter- 
action over wider areas of spacé. 
Telecommunications, interactive 
computing systems, as well ‘as 
modernized highways are illustra- 
tive of the factors which permit the 
relocation of individuals, industry, 
and business to places’ increasingly 
remote from centers of industrial 
and commercial activity. The future- 
would seem to bode a continuation 
of these communication-transporta- 
tion: developments and with it a.con- 
tinued facilitating factor for non- 


metropolitan population growth, 


Inkeles et al, eds., Annual Review of 
Sootology, vol. 2 (Annual Reviews. Incor- 
porated, 1976). 


. POPULATION HEDIS TEU TION 


As a higher rate of urbanization is 
inexorably tied to a high rate of 
national. population growth, so a 
lower. rate of urban population 
growth is linked to: the current 
United States trend toward a zero 
population ‘growth society. - Rural 
fertility is- declining, further re- 
ducing urbanward migration re- 
sponse pressures. A low rate of total 
population growth also alters the 
long-term age distribution of the 
population toward an increased pro- 
portion of older. citizens and a 
decreased proportion of young 
. people who traditionally dominate 
metropolitan direction ‘ migration 
streams. As was-noted. earlier, many 
retirement areas are currently in the | 
vanguard of nonmetropolitan popu; 
lation increase. A forecast of a con- 
tinuation of the current below- 
replacement level rate of national 
population growth cannot be made 
- with certainty; however, there is no. 
evidence at present to, indicate a 
return to the post-World War II, 
fertility pattern of more than three 
children per family. 

A third facilitating factor for 
nonmetropolitan population growth 
is the general level of affluence of. 
the United States population. In- 
creased commuting costs is but one . 
example of the trade-offs which are 
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Demourapnie factors, Future non- 
metropolitan population growth is 
undoubtedly tied to the depletion of 
the excess reservoir of farm labor 
which has resulted from the modern- 
ization and mechanizatioh of the 
rural farm enterprise in the United 
States. Facilitated by: the reduction 
in rural fertility, the excess farm 
labor source of past rural to urban 
migrants: has now been sharply 
curtailed. Correlated with this de- 


‘mographic factor is the increased 


ability of nonmetropolitan residents 
to find employment in the nonfarm 
sectors of nonmetropolitan area 
economics. Continuation of these 
trends would portend a reduction in 
the gross out-migration of nonmetro- 
politan werkers. 

Economic factors. The sometimes 
erratic trend in the national and 
international economic system is un- 
doubtedly an important factor in the 
future of nonmetropolitan popula- 
tion growth. Periods of high national 
unemployment, particularly high 
industrial unemployment, have tradi- 
tionally been associated with the re- 
duction in the economically moti- 


vated “pull” of urbanward migra- ` 


tion. High urban unemployment 
also contributes to ‘return migration 
which for many migrants involves a 


“nonmetropolitan ‘destination.. It is 


often involved in the move to non-: -certainly significant that nonmetro- 


metropolitan areas. While an in- 
crease in the general level of afflu- 
ence of the United States popula- 
‘tion is by no means assured in the 
years ahead, an enhanced level of 
real income ‘seems more probable. 
than the reverse condition. 

With these facilitating factors pro- 
viding a favorable milieu for con- 
tinued nonmetropolitan population 
growth, what are some of the basic 
structural factors which may deter- 
mine the continuation or reversal of 
nonmetropolitan population growth? 
We suggest at least five basic factors. 


+ 


politan: population. growth has also. 
occurred in many European coun- 
tries and Japan ‘during the early 


1970s—a time of world- economic $ 


recession. 

` Social-cultural factors. The past 
10 years have been difficult times 
for urban government and urban 
institutions. To many of our citizens, 
the result-has been a lowering of the 
quality af life, particularly in some 
of the older and larger metropolitan 
areas in the country. The host of 
social and environmental issues 
which compose the “urban problem” 
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` have undoubtedly tarnished the 
“bright lights” that attracted many 
migrants to the cities. Severe urban 


problems are not characteristic of all . 


United States metropolitan areas, 
however, as most cities under 750,000 
population, and especially cities in 
the South and West, have continued 
an above average rate of population 
growth. An important parameter of 
future nonmetropolitan population 
growth may be the reemergence of 
the image of large cities as desir- 
able places to live and work. 
Population distribution related 
policy factors. Although the United 
Statés may not develop population 
dispersal policies similar to those in 
many European countries, the latent 


impact of state and national policies: 


on population redistribution trends 
cannot be ignored. Regional eco- 
nomic developments including 
tourism and .retirement develop- 
ment programs, regional variation in 
federal spending, urban rehabilita- 
tion efforts, larid use policies, taxa- 
tion policies, and -racially related 
policy decisions and practices are 
but an illustrative list of the often 
conflicting policy-based forces 
which affect the locational decisions 
of business and industry as well as 
individuals and families. 
situation in other industrial nations 


is any guide, continued uncontrolled’ 


urbanization and significant regional 
economic differentiation - will be- 
come of increasing policy concer. 
Residential preferences. As we 
have demonstrated in this paper, 
residential preferences for non- 
metropolitan areas are correlates of 
metropolitan to nonmetropolitan 
migration. Although it is possible 
‘that there has been a recent in- 
creased preference for nonmetro- 
politan areas, the more reasonable 


If the. 
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position suggests the preexistence of 
such a preference structure for many 
Americans. However, it may be only 
in recent times that constraints have 
been ‘reduced enough so that these 
preferences can be attained by some 
people. If this-line of reasoning is 
correct, we would expect residential . 
preference factors to continue to 
exert an influence toward nonmetro- 
politan population growth. ° 

In summary, we find some factors 
which argue for and others against con- 
tinued nonmetropolitan population 
growth. At present, the numeri- 
cal superiority of metropolitan-to-’ 
nonmetropolitan as opposed to non- 
metropolitan-to-metropolitan migra- 
tion is small and significant primarily 
inits departure from the past trend. 
It is possible that the future may see ` 
a fluctuating pattern of year-to-year 
variation in metropolitan-nonmetro- 
politan population balance. Barring 
the potentially crippling effect of an 
energy crisis on nonmetropolitan 
‘residents, the medium-range pros- 
pect for continued nonmetropolitan 
population growth appears to be 
highly plausible. Such a funda- 
mental change in the basic popula- . 
tion distribution trend may hold 
some desirable, as well as unde- 
sirable, conséquences for the future -. 
of nonmetropolitan America. Can 
the nation and the states afford to 
foster such nonmetropolitan growth 
communities and assume higher 
capital costs of infrastructure and the 
higher operating costs of providing 
essential services over greater dis- 
tances? Who should assume the 
higher costs? What are the conse- 
quences for metropolitan areas in 
‘population, decline? And most im- 
portant, how will population redis- 
tribution affect the happiness and 
quality of life of Americans? 
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' different perspectives, What is the significance of this?, 
President and Cabinet together. How did 2arlier Presidents regard 
’ their cabinet meetings? What were the Eisenhower innovations? How 
did they work and in what four ways were they effective? What are 
the three basic modes of a President using his cabinet? 


‘Order direct from the publisher. Send $4.00 to Publications Business 

Manager, Dept. AN, American Society for Public Administration, 1225 
“> Connecticut. Ave., NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. Payment must 
~ accompany order. Make checks payable to ASPA.. SDS 
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Bright lights on the 
politica! scene. 


i 
Morlan 


Capitol, Courthouse, and City Hall: 


Readings in American State and Local Politics and © 


Government, Fifth Edition 


Robert L. Moan, University of Redlands 
About 336 pages, paper. Now avaiable. 


Retaining -he excellent balanse between state and local government and. politics 
that made the previous editions so popular, the new Morlan treats contemporary 
issues such as the New York City financial crisis, the growing power of municipal 
employee unions, and no-growth or limited growth politics in land use control. 


Jones/Ericson/Brown/Trotter 
Practicing Texas Politics, Third Edition 


Eugene W. Jones, Angelo State Uriversity - 

Joe E Ericson, Stephen F. Austin State University 
Lyle C. Brown, Baylor University 

Robert S. Trotter, El Centro College , 

500 pages, paper, with Instructor’s Manual. 

Now available, Study Guide avallakde in April, 1977. 


For the new Third Edition, Jonas, Ericson, Brown, and Trotter retain the same effec- 
tive balance of text and readings, but have updated the book throughout. They In- 
clude new subjects such as the constitutional revision efforts of 1973-75, justice in . 
Texas courts, money in Texas politics, and womanpower and Texas politics. 


- Rouder 
American Politics: Playing the Game 


Susan Rouder, City College of San Francisco 

480 pages, paper, with Instructor's Manual. i 
„Now available. ` 

Rouder’s text is designed expressly to teach students how to get the system to 
budge at all 'evels of government. An excellent preparation for effective citizenship, 
American Politics introduces tre American political process in a practical way. 


Grieves 


A World in Conflict: — o 


-. An introduction to International Relations 


Forest L. Grieves, University of Montana -` 
416 pages, with Instructors manish 
Now avallable. 


Grieves covers the basic concepts and background necessary for an understand- 
ing of modern international relarions. Students get a chance to examine the kinds. 
of issues that concern professicnal political sclentists. These include the nature 
of the nation-state, prominent theories, and the historical context of modem 
world dipeitlce: : 


i e 
' Wesson 


Foreign Policy for a New Age 


' Robert G. Wesson, Universtty of Caltomla, Santa Barbara 
437 pages, with Instructors Manual — woe 
Now avaliable. - ~ 


For upper-level courses in-American foreign policy, Wesson’s text provides a 
forward-looking study of the whole world of foreign policy and emphasizes ' 
various important factors- ordinarily neglécted, including economic aspects, psy- 
chological dimensions, relations with the Third World, and new kinds of problems 
-In international affairs. 


MNE 


_ The Goiwerniive Study of |. The Mexican Political 


Politics . System, Second Edition 
-David F. Roth, Frank L. Wilson . . p L. Vincent Padgett, San Diego 

_ Both of Purdue University ~~ State Unvierslty 5 
448 pages, 1876. ` : _ 272 pages, paper. 1976. l 
American Government: Public Administration 
` Policy and Process, . | © Richard J. Stillman, I} Office of the ` 
Second Edition ame: |. Coens 
_ Robert L. Morlan, Univers f Redlands ` s 

` "484 pages, paper, with inact Manual. ; oe pages, paper 1976. 
— _ | Victims of Groupthink: 
Political Research ie A ees study of Foreign- 

-Policy Decisions and Fiascoes ~— 

Methods: Foundations and =| nie, Conter for Advanced Study in 
Techniques > - the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Callfomia 


Barbara Leigh Smith, University of Nebraska . | 277 pages, paper. 1972. 
Kari F. Johnson, University of Missouri 


E W. oe Peneereny of Nebraski The Politics of Violence: 
352 pages. 1976. . + | The New Urban Blacks and the 
Watts Riot 
Politics and Government: David O: Sears, University of California, 
__ How People Decide Their Fate, sohab Mecoranes Vols University ` 
- .) Second Edition ~ , 244 pages, paper. 1973. 
Karl W. Deutsch, Harvard Un ‘| ; 
650 pages, with Instructor's Manual. 4974. . For adoption consideration, request 
y examination copies from your regional ‘ 
i Houghton Mifflin sales office. 


Ei Houghton 
= < Mifflin — 


EE GA 30324 Dallas, TX 75235 Geneva, IL 60134 tay 
Hopewell, NJ 08525 . Palo Alto, CA 94304 Boston, MA 02107 
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The Humane Technologist 


DUNCAN DAVIES, TOM BANFIELD, and RAY SHEAHAN. Er 
Because the increasing complexity ‘of contemporary society 
demands that technologists consider thelr work In relation 
to present and future concerns about such topics as human ` 
behavior and organization, the environment, and the law, the 
authors propose a comprehensive approach for the explora- 
uon ei alternative policies. (Science and Engineering Policy 
88 


-1976 190 pp.; 22 figs. . $10.50 


Science and the Media 


‘PETER FARAGO. L] Analyzing the technical, soclai, and 
economic challenges which must be met in -order to Improve 
the flow of scientific Information toward the general public, thls 
study asks for a change In some of our social attitudes 
toward the Ideas and embodiments of science, and for the 

- acceptance of sclence as an outstanding part of our cultural 
heritage. (Science and Engineering Pollcy Serles) 


1976 | : 104 pp. $8.75 


March 1939: The British Guarantee to Poland 
A Study in the Continuity of British Foreign Policy 


SIMON NEWMAN. (J Making full use of the new documents 
available, this work examines the origin and consequences of 
the British guarantee tó Poland in March 1939. Although this _- 
study concentrates on an Individual episode In the history : 
of British foreign policy toward Hitler, the episode is used as 

-a means of portraying a tenable, well-argued and well- ` 
documented interpretation of that pollcy in 1938 and 1939. 


1978 . 264 pp. $14.25 


English-Speaking South Africa Today 
Proceedings of the National Conference, July 1974 


Edited by ANDRE-DE VILLIERS. (1 The eighteen papers 
collected here consider the contribution of the English-speak- 
Ing South African to the development of the country and 
discuss such topics as’ public affairs, population and com- 
munity, the economy, religion, education, language and 
literature, and the media. (Published for 1820 Settlers 
National Monument Foundation) 


1976 396 pp.; 28 tables = $17.50 


. The South African Economy 
Fourth Edition J 


D. HOBART HOUGHTON. An authoritative introduction to the. 
South African economy for historians, political scientists, and 
sociologists as well as economists, this text has been 
extensively revised and ‘updated to include the oil war, the 
collapse of the gold price, and the devaluation of South 
Africa's currency. 


1976 328 pp.; 17 figs.; 25 tables; map $12.25 . 
Prices are subject to change. : ‘ 
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_ INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS - propensity to intervene to block reform 
AND POLITICS . andrevolution. With the memory of what 


had happened in Guatemala, the United 

HERBERT S. DINERSTEIN. The Haking ‘States could unleash the Bay of Pigs 
a Missile Crisis: October 1962. Pp. xiy, invasion, nct fearing that it would des 

- 302. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hop- velop into the fiasco that it did. Both 


kins University Press 1976. $14.95. Cuba and the Soviet Union saw the 
, invasion as confirmation of United States 


This ‘book is a Gehi addition to the hostility toward leftist regimes, but both 


already voluminous literature analyzing ` also saw the failure of the invasion as a. 


the Cuban Missile Crigis. It provides a sign of a shift in the balance of forces in 
detailed examination ofthe way in which the Caribbean and Latin America to the 
. the elites.of'Cuba and the Soviet Union « detriment of United States influence. 
viewed events leading toand duringthe Their fear of what the. United States 
crisis, Written by a distinguished student might attempt was heightened, but they 
, of Soviet foreign policy, the interpreta- - also became somewhat contemptuous of 


‘tion relies heavily on an exhaustive the United States ability to order the . 


analysis of the Cuban and Soviet press of - course of évents in the area. With these 
the period. understandings, emplacing Soviet mis- 
Oné thesis that the author develops is siles in Cuba could seem to be a 
` that the understanding that Cuban, relatively low risk strategy for promoting 
Soviet, and United Statesyelites derived the security of the Castro regime. , 


~ 


from the: overthrow of Arbenz in Emplacing Soviet missiles in Cuba - 


Guatemala in 1954 significantly contrib- ‘could also serve other purposes of the 
` uted to how the three countries dealt U.S.S.R., and a second. major thesis that 
with the development of the Cuban. Dinerstein advances is that there were 
revolution. United States elites were different views within the Soviet Union 
impressed with how easily a regime -about the proper course to be followed, 
could be teppled. Soviet elites saw the particularly during the height of the 


episode as evidence of American crisis. This position is most persuasively. 
strength in the ‘Caribbean, and both argued bye careful, comparative analysis _ 


Soviet and Cuban elites were convinced of the themes stressed in the Soviet 
that ‘the United States had a strong Governmeat Statement of 23 October 
ae eas |, 


t 
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. 1962, and in the sioni in ‘Red Star, 

Pravda, . and Izvestia on 24 October 
1962. Unexpectedly faced!.with Ken- 
nedy’s resolve to remove the missiles, 
Khrushchev was prepared to back down, 
but there appeared to be some within the 
Soviet Union who wanted to challenge 
the United States determination, and 


those willing to compromise appeared to . t 
'; elites: Most of the difficulties and pitfalls 


. hold a spectrum of views. 
Neither thesis is completely new; the 


‘contribution of the book is to provide | 


detailed support for the arguments. The 
book also provides a fascinating chro- 
nology and analysis of the interaction 
among Castro, the Partido Socialista 
Popular—the Cuban communist party, 
and the Soviet Union. The Cuban revolu- 
tion did not follow the Marxist-Lenist 
` prescription for colonial countries, and 
eventually the Soviet Union was con- 


fronted with a self-proclaimed com- . 


munist who after incorporating the PSP 
into his own Integrated Revolutionary 
Organization would purge several of the 
-long-time leaders of the previously exist- 
ing communist party. The situation could 
have posed a portentous dilemma for the 
Soviet Union, but Soviet policy appears 
to have promptly and pragmatically 
settled on support of Castro. This story 
has also been recounted previously, most 
recently in Alain Joxe’s Socialisme et 


Crise Nucléaire; but never with such- 


attention .as Dinerstein has given to 
Soviet sources. 
Because of the nature of the sources 


relied on in this book particularly for the - 


analysis of -Cuban and Soviet policy, 
much of the interpretation is inevitably 
speculative. Dinerstein acknowledges 
this, and he argues that his function is as 
much to raise questions as to provide 
answers. His attempts with respect to 
both purposes are wise, balanced and 
judicious. If one were to read only a 
single analysis of the famous crisis this 
book would. not be appropriate, but it 
‘would be essential in a list of several 
analyses. 


HAROLD K. JACOBSON 
University of Michigan | 
Ann Arbor 
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MATTEI DOGAN, ed. The Mandarins of 
Western Europe: The Political Role of -. 
Top Civil Servants. Pp. 313. New 
York: Halsted Press, 1975. No price. 


Eighteen European contributors have 
produced fourteen national analyses and 
cross-national comparative studies of 
eleven contemporary European political , 


of similar previous works (excessive 
abstraction, endless model building, un- 
reasonable jargon, and prolonged de- 
scription and definition) have ‘been ` 
avoided in this well-integrated and obvi- 
ously collaborative volume so ably or- 
ganized and edited by M. Dogan of the 
Centre National de la Rercherche Scien- 
tifique. . 

In addition to` a crisp and sed 
introduction by the editor, there are two 
pieces each on the British and French. 
high civil servants, three on Lowlander . 
bureaucrats (two on Belgium and one on 
the Netherlands), one each-on Italy, 
Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, Yugo- 
slavia and Poland, and a highly compe- 
tent comparative synthesis on attitudinal 
perspectives in Bonn, London, and 
Rome. If central public administration is 
the focal point, then the disturbing 
absence of the Brussels “mandarins” of 
the European Community is a minor 
defect of this otherwise invaluable pro- ' 
duction. : 

All of the essays provide ihe particu- 
lars on the augmented scope of modern 
state bureaucracy and the parallel de-’- 
cline of parliamentary power. The em- 


. phasis is on the economic role of gov-. 


ernment, mainly the budget process; 
nationalized industries and central plan- 
ning, which are the basic ingredients. for 
this massive transfer of power .from 
legislative entities to the senior ‘state 
officials. Many specific and, unique fac- * 


, tors haye favored the growth of civil 


administrators, such as administrative 
centralization and ministerial instability 
in France, Italy's prefectoral system, the 
Dutch proclivity to select top bureau- 
crats as ministers, or the Belgian practice 
of institutionalizing ministerial. cabinets 
of civil servants in quasi-political posi-:. 
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tions. Different relationships between 
power and politicization are evaluated, 
with Polish-and Belgian politicized and 
relatively powerless administrators con- 
trasted with the French and.Swedish 
lack of partisanship and strong influence 
and power. Variants of public elites exist. 
and are depicted, but similarities of the. 
new technocrats appear frequently. The 
vast technostructure they populate ap- 
. pears more complex and difficult to 
comprehend than the mandarins them- 
selves. ` 

In the process of locating and dissect- 
ing top civil servants within pluralistic 
power structures, this book documents 
the decline of the traditional mandarins 
(the ambassadors and prefects) and the 
rapid ascent of the finance and business 
trained and oriented chiefs who control 
the summits of the administrative hierar- 
chies. The essential and penetrating 
point about these appointed modern 
mandarins who have often displaced the 
elected politicians in many sectors of 


power is~ that they -all derive their 


strength from the éxecutive and impor- 
tantly function as decision-makers in 
collectives such as agencies, commis- 
sions, boards, or committees. This survey: 
sheds significant light on the advantages 
and limitations of this change in the 
power factor as it has moved from 
parliaments to executives and ministers 
to the top civil servants. 


PLERRE-HENRI LAURENT 
_ Tufts University 
Medford : 
Massachusetts 


`~ 


CHARLES FRANKEL, ed. Controversies 
and Decisions: The Social Sciences 
and Public Policy. Pp. v; 299. New 
. York: Russell, Sage Foundation, 1976. 
. $10.00. 


Fiom tentative beginnings around the 
tum of the century, involvement in 
policy making by the social sciences 
expanded slowly in the interwar period, 
becoming significant in national affairs 
after World War II. However, at the very 
time social science involvement peaked 


1 
, 


in the 1960s a series of misadventures, 
beginning with the aborted Project 
Camelot, began.to call it into question. 


_ The crisis of confidence in government - 
following upon disillusionment with the 


IndoChina War, the Watergate scandals 
and revelations of illegal activities by the 
C.I.A. and F.B.I. created an atmosphere 


of suspicion around liaisons between 


government and the social sciences, It is 
hardly surprising, in view of these 
developments, that a series of reviews of 
the promise and risks in the involvement 
of the social sciences in policy making 
have been undertaken recently. Of them 


Controversies and. Decisions is without 


peer. 

The essays comprising Controversies 
and Decisions fall into two general 
groups: one seeking to answer the charge 
from both the extreme left and extreme 
right, that no line can be drawn between 
“ig” and “ought” and hence, ultimately, 
between science and politics; another 
which accepts the view that science 
(including social science) is an objective 


study of matters of fact which thrives ‘- 


when permitted autonomy and encour- 
aged by an atmosphere of freedom, but 
which nevertheless faces grave risks of 
corruption when its findings are 
employed, as they inevitably will be, in 
the formation and execution of social 
policy. r 
‘Among the first -group of essays: 

Charles Frankel defends the distinction 
between “is” and “ought” introduced by 
Hume and Kant and forming a tradition 
culminating in Max Weber; Stephen and 


Jonathan Cole present evidence for the - 


role of universalistic (objective) criteria 
inthe determination of the award system 
of science; Hugh Hawkins traces the 
uneven progress of the separation of 
objective social science, from social’ re- 
form; ‘Robert Nesbit traces the sources of 
Weber's concepts of value-neutrality and 
academic: freedom to the ideas and 
practices of Wilhelm von Humboldt. 
Among the’second group of essays: 
Lee Cronbach traces the career of the 


public controversy-over mental testing; ` 


Yaron Ezrahi reviews the Jensen, con- 


~ troversy, the recent form of the nature- 


+ 
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nurture dispute; Paul Doty explores the 
ambiguities in scientific roles when they 
polarized on opposite sides of the Anti 


- Ballistic Missile debate; Kenneth Bould- 


ing employs’ the imagery of ecology to 
locate the precise niche of science in the 
total framework of human affairs; H. 
Field Haviland traces the growth over 
time of social science involvement in 


public policy making; Adam Yar- ` 


molinsky formulates the contrasts in time 
schedules and suppositions as between 
social scientists and public policy mak- 
ers; and Edward Shils explores problems 


in the simultaneous legitimation and ' 


public use of social science. 


To all persons fascinated by the Faust-, 


ian bargains so often struck when sci- 
ence maxes itself the handmaiden of 
power, this book of essays will be of 
interest. > 
; _ DON MARTINDALE 
University of Minnesota \ 
Minneapolis i 


DAVID B. ROBERTSON. A A Theory of Party 
Comperition. Pp. x, 210. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1976. $15.95. 


Since its founding in,the early 1960s, 
the University of Essex‘has established a 
reputation for having a first rank political 
science program. In part this book is a 
by-product of, the stimulating intellec- 
tual atmosphere associated with Essex 
political szientists such as Jean Blondel, 
Anthony King, Ian Budge, Anthony 
Barker, and Michael Taylor. . 

David Robertson’s book reflects the 
empirical and mathematical bent which 
characterizes the political science cur- 
riculum at Essex. The book is a detailed 
re-examination, critique, and extension 
of the theory of party competition that 
Anthony Downs, an economist, formu- 
lated twenty years ago in An Economic 
Theory of Democracy. Moreover, this 
book reviews various subsequent 
refinemerts and interpretations of 
Downsian theory. Robertson contends 
that Downs overlooked elements essen- 
tial to a theory of party competition—for 


‘example a failure to attend to the differ- 


ing motives of party voters, party ac-:: 


tivists, and party leaders. The argument 
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is detailed, complex, and at some points, 
disjointed. Robertson posits several ad- - 
ditional hypotheses-to the basic Down- 
sian theory and then proceeds to test 
them. . 

For data, Robertson uses the results of 
British general elections but mainly the 
party manifestoes (1924-1968), and the 
election addresses of individual candi- ' 
dates for the House of Commons. These 
are subjected to various quantitative 
research tools: content analysis (of 
themes—not individual words—in the 
manifestoes and speeches), factor 
analysis, regression analysis, path. 
analysis, and various diagrammatic pre- 


-sentations. The manifestoes are the basis 


for examining the shifting appeals of the 
two major parties over a forty year period. 
Election addresses of candidates in 50 
sample constituencies each from the 
1924 and 1955 elections and the results 
in those constituencies are employed to 
examine the impact of party appeals at 
the level at which a voter makes his 
decision, that is, the constituency rather 
than the nation as a whole as is the case 
only for presidential systems. Basic to 
these enterprises are Robertson’s dual 


‘assumptions that voters are essentially 


rational and that party identification is 
critically defective in explaining voter 
behavior. Overall the book is provocative 
and often persuasive. 

Unfortunately, the book is marred by 
several copy errors and other inattention 
to scholarly detail. For example, decimal 


_ points are missing from several tables 


that report loadings for factor analysis; 
the notation or numbering system for 
chapter subjections is inconsistent and 
confusing; there are numerous spelling 
errors such as Herig for Henig (pp. 36 
and 210), cannons for canons (p. 141), . 
Eysack for Eysenck (p. 56), and Duver- 
gar for Duverger; and the citation 
form—the authors name: followed by 
publication date in parentheses— makes 
the reader a slave to passim if he wishes 
to pursue the citation. Finally, there is no 
index, which greatly limits the reference , 
quality of the work. , 
Despite these flaws, specialists in 
voter behavior and democratic theory 
should peruse the book. Those who 
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are uncomfortable with quantitative 
methods can easily-absorb chapters 1,2, 
6 and the three appendices. 
T. PHILLIP WOLF 
Indiana University Southeast 
New Albany ‘ 


ARTHUR ROSETT and DONALD R. CRES- 
SEY. Justice By Consent. Pp. xiii, 227. - 


New York: J.B. Lippincott Company, 
_ 1976. $10.00. . 


` This! is aiieeeoeliont primer on plea 
bargaining for pre-law and law enforce- 
ment students, .recent law school 
graduates and those inexperienced per- 
sons concerned with the daily function- 
ing of the American criminal’, justice 
system. Plea bargaining is, one of the 
most important and controversial issues 


ofthe day. The authors, a professor oflaw . 


and a professor of sociology—two of the 
nation’s most prominent scholars, point 
out that “.. 
arrested on felony charges and arriving at 
the front door: of an American court- 
house . . . only two or three will be. 
escorted out the back door... to a state 
prison” (p. 34). 
Each chapter deals with a different 
_aspect of plea bargaining. For example, 
Chapter 4 discusses-the role that judges 
perform. Chapters 5 and 6 describe the 
special problems of prosecutors and 


“public defenders. Chapter 8 is of special. 


importance. for it systematically rejects 
the principal demands for reform of plea 
bargaining advanced by its critics. Fi- 
nally, all eight chapters are cleverly 
linked by describing in each chapter the 
daily experience with plea bargaining of 
an imaginary person who: had been 
arrested and charged with burglary in the 
first degree.. 

There is one significant disappoint- 
ment that requires some discussion. The 
authors mistakingly equate plea bargain- 
ing, the administration of justice with 
‘rendering justice. They attempt to per- 
suade the reader that negotiation and 
compromise, the etiquette necessary for 
successful. plea bargaining, constitute 
justice. Justice is reduced to mere form or 
procedure. The substantive aspects of 


justice such as sameness of treatment, 


. of the one hundred adults . 


impartiality and peeticai ty are ig- 


nored. 


Plea bargaining is never " recognized 


for what it is, simple arbitrariness. And 
arbitrariness has always been the an- 


_‘tithesis of sameness of treatment, impar- 
_tiality and predictability. This arbitrari- 


ness forces an accused person to stand. 


helpless before the authorities. His or ` 


her fate is determined by expediency, 
rather than more noble societal values. 


The rule of law is imperiled. In conclu- - 


sion, if this work is to be really beneficial, 
the reader ought to have first read a 
first-rate philosophical treatise on the 
meaning of justice. John Rawl’s Theory 
of Justice (1971) is an excellent example 
of such a work. 
i J. F. HENDERSON 
Ohio University 
Athens 


JOHN D. STEINBRUNER. The Cybernetic 
Theory of Decision: New Dimensions 
of Political Analysis. Pp. xi,”366. 

, Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 

' Press, 1974. $14.50. 


John Steinbruner has attempted some-, 


thing laudable but difficult: to constructa >- 


general theory and then to show that it 
illuminates a complicated event. The 


_theory is cybernetic decisionmaking; the 


event, the rise and demise within the 
NATO alliance of the multilateral nu- 
clear force (the MLF). The book is 
divided evenly between a theoretical 
discussion of. three paradigms of de- 
cisionmaking ‘the analytic, the cyber- 
netic, and the cognitive) and a careful, rich 
reconstruction of the MLF debacle from 
1956 through 1964.-Others may disagree, 
but I do not find that the MLF case 


. demonstrates the validity of the cyber-. 
_netic paradigm for analyzing how large, 


fragmented, ` competitive, executive 
bureaucracies deal with intractable 
foreign policy problems. It is not that the 
theory has no utility whatsoever (al- 
though, as will be argued below, I find 
the'theory to be counter to the political 


essence of statecraft); but rather that the ` 


MLF case substantiates the theory only 
weakly and, indeed, perhaps not at all. 
In the theoretical section, Steinbruner 


` 
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focuses on two central facets of foreign 
policymaking: first, how decisionmakers 
cope: with the uncertainty of their craft; 
second, how they deal with the ofttimes. 
inherert conflicts. among the goals they 
pursue. 

In. dealing with uncertainty, Stein- 
bruner follows the tradition of Simon, 
March,, and Lindblom. He rejects what 
he calls the analytic paradigm (what 


Simon called “economic man” and: what 


Lindblem called “synoptic rationality”) ` 


because it requires that statesmen, in 
order to make decisions, have perfect or 
nearly perfect information about their 
circumstances.’ The analytic paradigm 
dees not accurately .describe the way 
decisionmakers operate because it stipu- 
lates conditions that cannot be met. It is 
the second requirement of the analytic, 
paradigm, however, with. which Stein- 
bruner is centrally concerned. The heart 
of his theory is this: a decisionmaker 
does not integrate values; instead, he 
separates them. The failure tò- construct 
tradeoffs. occurs both because of the 
complexity of the issues to be analyzed 
and beceuse of the strivings ofthe human 
mind toward consistency in its beliefs. 
Statesmen can handle complex. issues 
only by breaking them down into their 
simpler component parts and then by 
giving each part to the organizational 
subunit. most knowledgeable with its 
intricacies. These units will analyze the 
compdnent part according to their stand- 
ard operating. procedures, which means 
that they will consideronly a few, highly 
selective ‘variables and will provide 
solutions that protect. or enhance only 
their vested organizational interests..Par- 
tial solutions. based on.selective analysis, 
and on vested interests are not likely to. 
yield careful tradeoffs among conflicting 


+ 


goals. Modern governments, by nature _ 


fragmented, thus facilitate- ‘value separa- 
tion. 
What governmental: institutions sepa- 


rate the human mind. does not put. back 


together. When told. that there is an 
inherent conflict among his goals, either 
a stateman wil] deny that such a conflict 
exists -by arguing that the goals are 
unrelated to one another; or, he will 
assert that.the goals are supportive by 


é 
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arguing that the attainment of one will 
facilitate the attainment of the other(s). 
Outright denial is more common than 
rationalized support; both occur because 
the mind strives toward ‘consistency 
(harmony) among its beliefs. Thus, the 
cybemetic part of Steinbruner’s- theory 
tells us that top level decisionmakers by 
necessity must parcel out complex prob- 
lems to subunits that consider only a few 
variables when. choosing. from among 
options. The cognitive part tells us three 
additional things: first, these top level 
statesmen initially make categorical 


judgments about what is desirable and | 


attainable; second, subsequentevidence 
to the contrary is not likely to alter those 
judgments; and, third, therefore; when 
faced. with conflicts among the partial 
solutions. offered to them, decisionmak- 
ers: will not construct the careful trade- 
offs necessary for.an optimal solution.. 
Does the MLF bear out the postulate 


_ of value separation? ‘Consider the two 


value problems that NATO presented to: 
American presidents from 1956 through 
1964. First, Eisenhower; Kennedy, and 


‘Johnson wanted.to maintain (or acquire, 


depending on your perspective). cen- 
tralized (American) control} over ‘any 
nuclear war that NATO might fight; 


second, they wanted to respond in‘partto - 


the Europeans’ desire to regain aur 
tonomy over their own: fates and in 


particular to assuage their doubts over”. 


America’s’ nuclear guarantee to them, 


doubts that were generated by Russia’s. , 


presumed Tead in nuclear forces and then 


by America’s flexible response ‘doctrine. . 
(The emphasis on conventional defense . 


in flexible -response: seemed to Euro- 
peans to cast doubt on the reality of the 
American nuclear umbrella.) Cen- 
tralized, presidential control overthe use 
of nuclear weapons was designed .to 
minimize the chances of nuclear war 


p 


occurring and to keep damage to a.. 


minimum if it did occur. The attempt to 


redress Europe’s loss of independence - 


was.designed to preserve the cohesion of, 


the NATO:alliance and to halt or reverse 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
among its member states. The first’ goal, 
however,. conflicted with the second. 
The only way the Europeans:could truly 
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régain their sense of independence froin ` 


the United States would be to acquire or 
augment their own nuclear forces. 
America’s , continued control over 


Europe’s fate was at loggerheads with ` 


America’s attempt to aid Europe in 
regaining control over its own fate. It was 
impossible to proliferate and not to 
proliferate nuclear weapons with the 
same policy. 

The MLF attempted the impossible. 
America would assist the Europeans in 
developing a European nuclear force, 
but she would retain a veto over its use. 
The original ‘proposal made by the 
Kennedy Administration required that 


any MLF which materialized be inte- - 


grated fully with America’s strategic nu- 
clear forces (the retention of the. Ameri- 
can veto); but it also promised that the 
United States would be flexible on the 
issue of control over firing (the relaxation 


of the American veto). There was‘ a. 


rationale to this apparent madness: once 
the Europeans became deeply involved 
in planning the details of a joint nuclear 
force, they could be educated by the 
Americans into the ‘horrors of nuclear 
war, into the need to maintain, rigorous, 
deliberate control over it should it occur, 
and, consequently, into the need for 
centralized (presidential) conduct of it 
The MLF offered many different things 
to many different people; butto Kennedy 


it offered a chance to resolve his NATO ` 


dilemma even though he always re- 
mained dubious of the MLF’s chances of 
success. 

Were there any. alternatives’ to the 
MLF? This is not an idlé question. 
Before one can dismiss the MLF as a 
poorly, constructed policy, one must 
present a viable alternative. Steinbruner 
presents only one, but then promptly 
-offers compelling evidence for-rejecting 
it. Rather than sharing nuclear weapons 
the Administration could have shared 
nuclear information, such as its targeting 


plans and intelligence data. Presumably, ` 
this was- done beginning in 1965, after. 


the demise of the MLE. Why not before? 
Steinbruner states that such candor was 
rejected “out of fear- that it would 


heighten, not diminish, the Europeans’ . 


desire for théir own nuclear forces: 


A y 


Sharing information risked? opening 
up fot stark review the vulnerability of 
Europe. to Sovrét IRBMs” (page 212). By 


‘1965 ör 1966, the United States would ` 


have enough ICBMs toe target those 
IRBMs; but in 1961 and 1962, it did not. 


When viewed together with America’s ` 


massive ICBM buildup, the MLF does 
make some sense. It was a device that 
might have bought time until America 
could confront the Europeans with ‘her 


massive superiority. By itself, it might ` 


even have moved the Europeans to 
‘acquiesce more completely in their de- 
pendence on the United -States. The 
MLF and the massive American buildup 
of ICBMs in the early 1960s were two 
integrated responses to ‘a ‘difficult prob- 
lem; how could the United ‘States 


completely persuade the Europeans that - 


it would come to their defense when in 


the process it would subject itself to |. 


devastation. That the MLF did ‘not work 


perhaps ‘suggests, not that its assump- | 


tions were faulty, but that the problem 
was irresolvable. Tovassett, then, that the 
proponents of the MLF did not squarely 
resolve the inherent conflict ‘between 


stemming nuclear proliferation within . 


NATO and enhancing Europe’s sense’of 
autonomy misses the ‘central point. The 
MLF was.anattemptto straddle.aconfiict 
for which no solution was then available. 
It was a policy that-deliberately tried not 
to make an explicit tradeoff, ‘but to slide, 
fudge, and waiver as much as ‘the 
political conditions would allow. Stein- 


. bruner has missed the political point of - 


the MLF in his attempt to. make the facts 
fit his psychological theory. 

Finally, if -the -cybernetic-cognitive 
paradigm does not work for the MLF 


case, will it work for others? Obviously, — 
‘no definitive answer can‘be given; but I 


offer two general reflections. First, the 
cybemetic aspect of the theory reduces. 


. to the question of whether American 
- Presidents ‘are institutionally prevented 


from making coherent policy” amidst 
executive fragmentation. If Presidents 


‘cannot control their bureaucratic under- 


lings, then they cannot begin to make 


- tradeoffs. I have written elsewhere on ` 


this subject and have not found tthe 


evidence to be persuasive that ‘a Presi- - 
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dent cannot have his way with his 
executive -subordinates on those issues 
that he deems crucial to his adenn 
Second, the cognitive aspect, although 
. Intriguing, strikes me as counter to the 


spirit of politics. After all, politics is the _ 


art of the possible. Whether domestic or 
intemational, politics. means making 
compromises. And that, by definition, 
consists in consciously confronting value 
‘conflicts and in carefully constructing 
the optimal tradeoffs. And even when we 
‘find no evidence that this has been done, 
there is always the additional reflection: 


the true political animal will be vague- 


and ambiguous when he senses that 
decisiveness and clarity can be danger- 
ous to him. f 
ss ‘ROBERT J. ART 
Brandeis University : 
Waltham . 
Massachusetts 


BARBARA WARD. The Hame of Man. Pp. 
xii, 297. New York: W.W. Norton, 1976. 
$8.95. ; 


` In 1972, Lady’ Barbara Ward Jackson 
- and Dr. Rene Dubos prepared the defini- 
tive report on the state of the human 
environment for the Stockholm Confer- 
ence Secretariat. The ensuing volume, 
Only One Earth: The Care and Mainte- 


nance of a Small Planet, established the _ 


conceptual framework for the U.N. Con- 
ference on the Human Environment. 
The Home of Man provides an overview 
of the issues with which Habitat, the 
U.N. Conference on Human Settle- 
ments, dealt at Vancouver in June 1976. 

Lady Ward points out that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get a “coherent” grip 
on the issue. of the human habitat 
because (1) the habitat ihcludes every- 


thing; and (2) never before has the- 


man-made environment been in such a 
state of “convulsed and complete crisis.” 
The greatest wandering of the people is 
taking place at a time when mankind has 


a clearer vision of equality and human 7 
dignity for all ‘people, when they are ` 


much more aware of the limits of the 
environment. She estimates that 1,- 
500,000,000 people will pour into the 
world’s cities between now and the year 


2,000 A.D. How will they be provided — 


with housing, food, jobs, and essential 
services? How will the destitute villages 
be given new purpose, vitality and 
expanded vitality? Essentially, the. book 
is divided into six parts beginning with 
the advent of the city, and then moving 
swiftly into the city as we know it today. 
She then treats of the technological 
‘order, the poor world’s settlements, the 
problems. of management, and the uni- 
versal city. 

As Mr. Penalosa writes in his introduc- 
tion, “The Home of Man is a synthesis of 
Barbara Ward's writing, teaching and 


lecturing, in which she has so eloquently . 


‘pleaded for a new understanding of the 
interdependence of peoples, for plane- 
tary management of both the human and 
the natural environment, and for the 


moral as well as economic justification ' 


and need for a new world order.” She 
observes that if we accept the goal of a 
world order designed to secure a fairer 
distribution of the planet’s resources and 
to put an end to concentration of wealth, 
within and between nations, which are 
incompatible with human justice) dig- 
nity and self-respect, we must then 
determine the instruments, scale and: 
priorities. Until the necessary institu- 
tions are in place and functioning, “life 
for man on earth, life in his settlements, 
rich and poor, North and South, in village 
or megapolis, must remain -a haunted 
danger-shadowed uncertain risk.” Nev- 
ertheless, however muddled the out- 
lines may. appear, a new international 
economic order, “aiming at justice and 
cooperation, is, quite literally, a matter of 
life and death. : 

Lady Ward writes from a. broadly 
philosophical, but undogmatic and prac- 
tical point of view. She buttresses her 
position -with a solid command of the: 
pertinent data at hand! This is a challeng- 
ing book which should be read‘ and 
pondered not only by students of sociol- 
ogy, economics and politics; 
statesmen who ‘presume to lead us in 


consideration of the basic problems of ’ 
the contemporary world, and by the - 


general publie. That alone, of cotrse, 


will not lead to solutions of problems— 


` but it could point to ways and means. 


but by _ 


o 
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Where there is no vision, ihe Secale 
perish. There. is much vision in this 
volume. ` 
HARRY N. HOWARD 
` Bethesda 
Maryland 


shit 
DAVID WILKINSON. Revolutionary Civil 
` War: The Elements of Victory and 
Defeat. Pp. vi, 229. Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Page-Ficklin Publications, 1975. 
$6.95. Paperbound. ` 


Civil wars are usually long, intense, 
and violent combats among large, ` or- 
ganized forces struggling to.control a 


state. Although the best cases of this type - 


of “internal warfare” belong to the 20th, 
century (especially in Mexico, China, 
Spain and Russia), this phenomenon ig 
not a new one; it appears and reappears 


across centuries as well 'as across cul- . 


tures. 


long, large, organized and polarizing 
conflicts they portend a drastic change of 
regimes and of foreign policies; they 
influence. foreign states and attract 
foreign interventions. The United States, 
interestingly enough, has involved itself 
in several such conflicts, and as Wilkin- 


son points out, “without success or | 


distinction” and frequently “without 
understanding their characteristic fea- 
tures.” 

The study of the outcomes of such wars 
is less advanced than the study of their 
origins, although it raises such engaging 
questions as: Why do wars end as they 
do? Why do the winners win and the 
losers lose? Wilkinson directs himself to 
the question of the causes of victory and 
defeat in revolutionary civil wars, and 


abstracts and synthesizes historians’ and - 


observers’ explanations for victories in 


eight revolutionary civil wars fought-in- 


several countries, in several areas, by 
factions with widely: diverging political 
complexions. The eight cases are: Rome 
“(83-82 B.C.); England (1642-46); 
Mexico (1914-15); Russia (1918-20); 
China (1926-28 and 1930-34); Spain 
(1936-39); and China (1946-49). 


After presenting these eight cases, 


Wilkinson then covers Political Factors 


Because sevelutionagy civil wars are 
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' (Resources, Time, Leadership, Strategy, 


Program, Organization, Political ‘Work, 
Political Control, Mobilization and Polit- 
ical Base); Military. Factors (Position, | 
Leadership, Strategy, Organization, 
Security of the Rear, Troops, and Sup- 


` ply); and. Analysis (The Model Loser, the 


Ideal Victory, the Dilemma of the: Mod- 
erates, and the Question of Strategy). 

+ While the text covers 129 pages, 80 
pages are devoted to Appendices, Notes, 
and Bibliography. This indicates the 
richness of the sources Wilkinson. has 


, consulted (especially Sorokin, Edwards, 


and Brinton—in addition to others). ` 


` Fortunately, we cannot even summarize 


many of his hypotheses and conclusions. 
Some of them could be easily ques- 
tioned; but, at any rate, they are very 
interesting. 
JosEry S. ROUCEK 
Ciy University of New York í 
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AFRICA AND ASIA 


'SUFIA AHMED, Muslim Community in 


Bengal; 1884-1912. Pp: 425. Bang- 
ladesh: Oxford University Press, 1976. 
Tk. 85.00. 


The author teaches in the Dapurneni 
of Islamic History and Culture at Dacca 
University. Her book is an expanded 
version of a London thesis accepted in- 
1960. Despite the many hardships which 
her community has recently undergone,, 
the author has made good use of her years 
since London, and we can’ recommend 


_ herbook to libraries which have a special 


interest in Islam, South Asia and the 


sociology of religion. Her material, 


drawn in the main from London archives, ` 
is divided into five big chapters: (1) 
educational developments, (2) economic 
conditions, (3) social and political ac- 
tivities, (4) partition of Bengal and (5) 


"Muslim writings in Bengali. The author's 


principal contribution’ appears at the 
very end of her long book—that the 
Muslims of Bengal, if they felt them- 


‘ selves to be-distinct from the Hindus, 


also felt themselves to be distinct from 
other Muslims in India (p. 374). The 
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author's path to this conclusion, so fateful 
for Pakistan’s prospects, forces the 
reader to go through a sudden change of 
direction which centers around the 
Arabic concept of adab (belles-lettres, 

good manners, and the like). The author 
never mentions ddab, nor does she 
underscore the relevance to her commu- 
nity and its‘history of the Muslim class 
system, but she deals with these matters 
as her documents would have them dealt 
with, namely, by way: of.the importance 
of Urdu in Bengali Muslim education. 


The Muslims, ‘thus, are, first seen as: 


standing fast in their loyalty to Urdu 
(“. .. whatever the poorer classes might 


speak, they wished Urdu to be the ¢ 


medium of instruction in their schools,” 
p. 28), but in her important chapter on 
literature the author records the names of 
numerous, Muslim authors who wrote in 
standard Bengali and who-made it an 
acceptable medium even -for the. or- 
thodox. The author performs an impor- 
tant service by deseribing this change in 
the appeal. of literary Bengali, but she 
does not try to explain it Perhaps there 
can be ne satisfactory explanation until 
the map, of Muslim humanism in South 
Asia has. been better drawn, but there 
. have been attempts worth consulting, 
such as, Mahmud Shah Qureshi, Etude 
sur L’Evolution Intellectuelle chez les 
Muslinans du Bengale, 1857-1947 
o (Paris, 1971). 

Numerous printing errors will have to 
be corrected in the book’s second edi- 
tion, but these do not mar the author's 
basie achievement at the-present time: 

MORRIS DEBO 
` University af Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


ADDA B: BOZEMAN. Conflict in Africa: 


Concepts and Realities. Pp. xiv, 429. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1976. $27.50. Paperbound, 
- $12.50. 

RIGHARD HARRIS, : ed. The Political 
Economy of Africa. Pp. ix; 270. New 
York: Halsted Press, 1975. $15.95. 

i Paperbound, $6.95. 


At ‘first zlanee: these two books appear 
so different that’ ene wonders how they 
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could be handled in the same review, - 
What they have in common-—at second 
glance—is that each questions conven- 


tional “Western” ways of analyzing and 


evaluating our political and economic 
relationships with Africa. Bezeman ar- 
gues that African folkways have not been 
adequately understood by the West, a 
failure which has had profound implica- 
tions in both the colonial and post- 
colonial eras. Harris and his authors, on 
the other hand, would argue that the 
West has understood Africa too well, and 
that we have taken undue economic and 
politieal advantagé through our superior 


‘knowledge. 


The Bozeman book does not have a 
political axe to grind; it is. scholarly, _ 
explanatory and analytical of ways in 
which conflict is handled differently in > 
Africa from the West. The Harris book, ` 


‘on the other hand, is avowedly political; 


it is grounded on left-wing doctrines. 
Bozeman cites three principal distinc: 
tions between African and Western 
modes of conflict resolution. The first 
relates to literacy. Not only have African 
societies net long been literate, but 
merely creating a way of writing does not 


materially alter thought processes that 


have been. moulded by non-literacy, 
Abstract ‘intellectual activity cannot 
evolve in non-literate societies, and 
precise records of past events are not 
possible. Non-literacy leads a society’ 
away from positivism. The second dis- 
tinction relates to time, which Bozeman. 
declares is circular rather than linear in 
African societies. The past, present, an 
future; the dead, the living, and the 
unborn, become inextricably mixed, as if 
all existed simultaneously. The third 
relates to tribalism and kinship patterns. 
Non-literate societies must he small and 
self-sufficient if they are to endure. 
From these three principles, Bozeman 
develops a set of propositions which she 
believes are common to African societies. 
and which differ from Western concepts. 
In the West, the predominant view is that.” 
all wars are avoidable and all conflicts 
can be solved. In African societies, she 
argues, war is a norm, and disputes need 
not be resolved. The British made the 
mistake of believing that African tribes 
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were the analog of European States, and 
that treaties would bind. They discov- 
ered tribes to be fluid, dividing and 
re-forming in different patterns, often 
migratory. Treaties did not bind, and it 
was difficult to pin down authority and 
responsibility. 

Order and disorder are seen in Africa 
as functions of magic, power, and death. 
Since all human beings come from a 
superior magical order, all are suspect as 
potential carriers of evil forces. This 
characteristic would obviously affect the 
manner in which commerce and industry 
are carried on, and raise the question of 
the minimum amount of trust necessary 
for fruitful relationships. 

Although Bozeman is less categorical, 
and more qualifying, than may appear in 
the short space allotted for this review, 
even so her opinions are bound to be 
challenged in the liberal West. Now that 
we have presumably passed the Spencer- 
ian age of believing in “superior” and 
“inferior’ cultures—only different 
ones—it will come as a shock that a 
Professor of International Relations in a 
prominent American college points to 
African cultural characteristics which— 
though the author does not say so 
outright—could readily explain under- 
development, instead of by lack of 
capital or modern skills. 

lt is, furthermore, not a large step to 
conclude that modern economic 
analysts, in applying macro models, are 
repeating the errors of the British in 
attributing certain behavior patterns to 
the Africans. Yet the Bozeman book is 
well documented, and it is worthy of 
serious, if disquieting, consideration by 
Westem scholars. . 

Of an opposite bent is the book by 
Harris. In addition to an introduction by’ 
the editor, it contains articles on Ghana, 


Nigeria, Zambia, and South Africa, and a . 


comparative analysis of Kenya and Tan- 
zania. Harris’s opening salvo attacks the 
prevailing Western notion that “modern- 
ization of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries .... has been impeded by a variety 
of obstacles and conditions within each 
of the underdeveloped countries.” He 
draws his model from the left-wing 
economist, Andre Gundar Frank, with 
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virtually no modifications or further 
development, only repetition of left- 
wing arguments that have already been 
heard ad infinitum. Harris writes of how 
British colonialism disrupted African 
society by the slave trade (p. 5), in 
contrast to Bozeman who points out that 
the slave trade was a way of life in Africa 
from the seventh century (p. 125). 
Fortunately, some of the authors that 
Harris picked (not all of them) partially 
redeem the book for him. The essay on 
Ghana (by Emily Card) is informative 
and objective in its criticisms, which are 
aimed at capitalist and socialist 
economic theory alike. The author is so 
balanced in her writing that it is difficult, 
finally, to see how she arrives at her 
“socialist type” conclusions. The essay 
on Nigeria (by Barbara Callaway) is also 
objectively written. Although “political 
economy” is written into the title, itis all 
politics and no economics. It contains an 
informative description of the events 
leading to the Biafran secession. The 
essay on Kenya/Tanzania (by Lionel 
Cliffe) is too rambling; it should have 
been further edited. It contains no 
economic analysis but depends on the 
author’s faith that socialism is superior to 
capitalism. No studies are cited that 
demonstrate effectively that Tanzania 
has had a more worthwhile experience 
than Kenya, although the author asserts ` 
that this is the case. The article on 
Zambia (by Dennis Dresang) contains 
some useful facts in the history of 
Zambia’s independence, but it is super- 
ficial. Once again, there is no economic 
analysis, and the case for “dependence” 
is far from made. The article on South - 
Africa (by Martin Legassik) is highly 
informative on political events. One does 
not have to be a‘socialist, however, to be 
convinced thaz South Africa is a country 
of oppression, and the author has a field 
day listing the evil things that the 
government has done to the Blacks. The 
non-socialist reader, however, would 
remain unconvinced that South Africa 
constitutes a “typical” case of capitalistic 
oppression; therefore, jt may have beena 


` bad choice for the volume. 


Furthermore, the author uses language 
of insinuation (such as the “alliance of 
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gold and maize”). He makes sinister 
those productive activities (for example, 
mining and farming) that other would 
find’ laudable. Is it not the manner in 
which they are conducted, rather than 
the activities themselves, that is sinister? 
The author should be, more careful in 
sorting out one from the other. 

In sum, the Bozeman book is a schol- 
arly, but unsettling, effort to analyze the 
conflict mechanism, in Africa, which has 
implications far more widespread. than 
are carried by the author. The Harris 
volume reiterates’ much of left-wing 
rhetoric. conceming the economic im- 


` perialism of the West. Its principal virtue ` 


is the amount of factual information and ` 


political (not economic) analysis that it . 


contains. 
. JOHN P. POWELSON 
University of Colorado 
Boulcer 


Jonn F. CADY. The United States and 
Burma. Pp. vi, 303. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1976. 
$17.50. 


At tht end of World War II, the 
Harvard University Press inaugurated a 
new sertes of original studies of foreign 
countries, under’ the editorship of 
Sumner Welles. Its goal was to produce a 
` clearly written, unbiased authoritative 
work on a specific country “to give 
Americans a reliable and objective basis 
on which to-do their own thinking about 
foreign policy. .. .” The authors, for the 
most part, were already established 
authorities on their particular country. 
The texts were presented without foot- 
notes or specific references and the 
greater portion was given to examining 
the history, culture, institutions and 
economy” of the country; only a small 
section, usually at the end of the volume, 
was devoted to a review of the relations 
of the particular country and the U.S. 
Within that frame of reference, the latest 
addition, John F. Gady, The United 
States and Burma, meets all the estab- 
lished criteria. It is essentially a history 
of Burma with only meager references to 
its relations with the United States: For 
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the most part, it repeats in somewhat 
condensed form what Cady wrote nearly 
two decades ago in his well-documented 
and well-received History of Modern - 


‘Burma (Cornell University Press) with ` 


the addition of two new chapters devoted 
to the events of the last decade anda half. 

As so many in this series before it, this 
volume fails in its discussion of the ` 
particular country’s relations with the 
U.S., past and potential. The present 
editor of the series, Edwin O! Reis- 
chauer, acknowledged in his preface that 

“Burma has never loomed large in 
American eyes, nor is it likely to do so 
soon.” However, this can only hecome ` 
meaningful if Burma. is placed in its 
Southeast Asian context and as” the | 
near-neighbor of China and India, Laos 
and Thailand. Given its location and its _ 
determination not to be drawn into the 

“cold war” of the United States and the 
Soviet Union or to become a pawn of its 
larger neighbors, it is vital for anyone 
seeking explanations to know why Bur- 
ma’s neutralism apparently ‘succeeded, 
while that of Laos and Cambodia failed. 
For the reader more interested in inter- 
nal pelitics than in foreign relations, the 
problem of how Burma struggled with 
the ‘issue of uniting several ethnic 
minorities intg‘a nation or how Burma 
managed to live for nearly thirty years 
with Communist and multi-ethnic. in- 
surgency, there is.little in this study to 
answer the questions. 

For anyone unfamiliar with Burmese 
history before independence, this is a 
good introduction. It is unfortunate that 
Cady’s editor did not encourage him to 
depart from the series’ format and de- 
velop a fresh approach which would 
have allowed him to use his rich knowl- 


‘edge of early post-war U.S.-Burma rela- 


tions, or to, draw more fully on his 
_ personal experiences as a teacher and 
~ researcher in Burma. For this reviewer, it 
is this that should have been at the center 
of this study and not what we have been 
given. 


Josep SA eateret 


Rutgers University - 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
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CHARLES GRINNELL CLEAVER. 
Japanese dnd Americans: Cultural 
. Parallels and Paradoxes. Pp. ix, 290. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota’ 
Press, 1976. $12.75. 


Comparative study. as a method is 
employed in many fields although one 
will find few serious efforts in which 
_ several disparate dimensions of two 
cultures are carefully juxtaposed and 
analyzed for similarity and dissimilarity. 
More frequently such'a study will focus 
on only those elements of concern to a 
particular discipline or will be preoc- 
cupied with some fundamental compara- 
tive model. 

Professor Cleavers effort may indeed 
have its limitations in terms of orthodox 


methodology and he admits a personal - 


limitation in terms of language capabil- 
ity. Nonetheless, Americans and 
Japanese alike will benefit from. this 
fascinating study of their two cultures. 
Cleaver -looks at the folkways, mores, 
arts, social attitudes, symbols, work 
habits and living accommodations as 


. and differences. 

The author's approach is ‘to examine 
within a general topic the symbols and 
attitudes of the respective peoples. He 
relies on both his own observations and 
those of others as manifest in literature, 
academic writings and related resources. 
He then seeks to crystallize as finitely as 

. possible the relative characteristics of 
the two peoples and cultures. For exam- 
ple, in his chapter on “The Old Envi- 
ronment: 
concludes as follows, “The ‘Japanese , 
marriage to their homeland has lasted for 
a long time, and their infidelities, their 
flirtation with gaudier mistresses have 
been of relatively short duration. Yet 
their wife is frailer than the Americans’. 
The Americans’ land is robust, but their 

- attentions have been rapine, and their 

affection has never been unambiguous. 

And they seem less eager to-swear off 
dalliance with shiny profits. Both 

peoples must necessarily change their, 
er or their old wives will curl up and 
ie.” pas 


Nature” hẹ- metaphorically . 
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As can also be deduced from the above 
quotation, Professor -Cleaver regularly 
inserts a note of doom unless the two 
peoples repent their “wicked” ways. 
Perhaps this jtendency causes some dis- 
service to his effort in that some of the 
elements of beauty and value in the two 
cultures are thereby subdued or reduced 
in their appreciation. 

Still and all, this study is valuable and 


‘insightful and provides both scholar and 


layman a resource for reflection and 
introspection. In the reviewer's judg- 
ment the greatest weakness is the au- 
thor’s lack of knowledge of the Japanese 


language, for with that added elementhe ` 


could have refined his appreciation of 
the nuances of the different perspec- 
tives. Yet, to criticize for this reason does 
not do justice to what is nonetheless a 
worthwhile study. 
ARVIN PALMER 

Northland Pioneer Cee 

Taylor 

Arizona 


media for discovering mutual likenesses’ eEy ETON and JOHN FIRN. The 


Erosion of a Relationship: India and 
Britain since 1960. Pp. xv, 427. New 
York: Oxford ee Press, 1976. 
$32.50. 


The main argument Sf this richly | 


detailed and spirited book is that 
throughout the 1960s there was an 
accelerating, many-sided and to some 
extent avoidable erosion of good rela- 
tions between Britain and India. The 


„authors (both academic economists at 


British universities) contend that since 


, 1960 most of the main linkages—trade, 


capia, flows, population movements, 
lishing connéctions—have been sev- 
ered or at least severely weakened. 
And they strongly, and repeatedly, deny 


that this erosion is either the inevitable ` 


consequence of decolonization or still 
less it is inexorably the result of deliber- 
ate skillful redesigning and diversifying 
of their policies. by the two countries. 
Indeed, one of the authors’ main conten- 
tions is that Indo-British disengage-' 


ments have stemmed in large measure ' 
, from mutual disenchantments, misper- 


- 





r 
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ceptions and drift, through * ‘inattention 
rather tian, intention,” and have been 
carried far beyond what might have 
resulted from a sustained and genuinely 
practical calculus of mutial interests, 
even from a calculus-which accorded due 
weight to Britain’s growing links with 
western Europe and India’s desire for 
real diversification and increased self 
reliance. 

It is, of course, “arguable that 1960 
represents no important watershed in 


- Indo-British relations comparable in any 


way witk 1947, or even 1956 or 1973. The 


_ authors ere most concemed, however, to 


' measure as clearly and fully as- possible, 


displaying their methods and evidence 
fully in the process, the elements of 
entwined interest which in the 1960s 
bound, end which could and in their 
view should continue to bind, the two 
countries together. While Lipton and 


- Firn are aware of the ambiguities of 


XN 


“interest” and know that it is ingenuous 
to believe that peoples and politics 
always maximize their interests—for 
they often fail to conceive'and calculate 
them with clarity and accuracy—there ` 
is, none the less, at times a neo-utilitarian 
touch of overweening rationalism about 
their analysis. The powerful negative 
side of the authors’ argument is to 
stress—and lament—the triumph of in- 
advertence and drift. Their more impor- 
tant and valuable positive contribution 
is, however, to document and measure, 
wherever possible, the changing condi- 


_ tion of Indo-British relations throughout 


2 


the 1960s; and this they do in greater 
' depth anc detail than has ever been done - 
-in any publication hitherto. 


Their last, thirty-page, chapter, enti- 
tled “Indo-British Relations in-a Divided 
World, 1360-80,” attempts prognosis 


_ and prescription as well as description, 


and somewhat anxiously and queriu- 
lously adopts a moderately optimistic 
note. 

This book was written mostly between 


. mid-1974 and mid-1975 and asserts on its 


political climate.” 


last page of text (p. 236) that there is “‘at 
present [a] fairly favourable Indo-British 
This was before the 
declaration of the Emergency and-Mrs. 


_ Gandhi’s_incumbency coup. There is 
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much material provided inthis book with 
which to contest the authors’ conclusions 
as well as to substantiate them. : 
PETER LYON 
< Institute of Commonwealth Studies - 
University of London i 
England es apa a 


. 5 / i , 
~ RAUL S. MANGLAPUS. Philippines: Phe 


Silenced Democracy. Pp. ix, 205. 
Maryknoll; N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1976. 
- $7.95. - 


This is a disturbingly disappointing 
‘book and not well written to boot. At a 
time when considerable attention: is 
focussed on the’ Philippines with’ the 
renegotiation of our bases agreement 
with the Marcos regime, the fate. of 


democracy and human rights in the - 


Philippines deserves better treatment 
‘than has been given by the President of 
the American-based * ‘Movement for. a 
Free Philippines.” Unfortunately, Man- 


glapus is somewhat typical of those in . 


opposition to Marcos. He blames the 
United States—not the Filipino—for 


Marcos’ rise to power and the continua- ° 


tion of martial law in the Philippines. He 
criticizes Marcos for the abuse of human 
rights—as well he should—and. for ‘an 
unfinished larid reform program. But 
Manglapus, like others in opposition, has 
yet to put forth serious suggestions for 


programs which might help solve the | 


‘monumental problems which must be 
tackled if the Philippines is to 
survive—population, economic growth 
and the redistribution of wealth. What he 
seems to be saying is that Marcos has 
been‘ in power long enough, let us in 
opposition have a crack at the power and 
wealth that go with traditional rotation of 
political rule in the Philippines. 
` Manglapus-devotes considerably more 
space to criticism of the U.S., its values 
and leadership than to a hard lock at 
Philippine problems. He, as with so 
many other Philippine leaders, finds it 
much easier to blame the United ‘States 
for all of the ills of the Philippines rather. 
than face’ the unhappy truth that 
Filipinos are captains of their own fate. 
It is perhaps significant that two thirds 


` 


yot 


of this: book is.a reprint of a.musical play 
“Manifest Destiny” which Manglapus 
wrote while at. Cornell.. The play itself 
reflects’ some: superficial. research; into. 
the 1898-99 period when the United: 
States begam its colonial rule in the 


Philippines: In this, metie; Mr. Man- | 


glapus: shows: that he is: better at writing 
off-color limericks than: handling: ban-. 


ners at the barricades. His lively interest: 


‘in his female characters. makes one 
wonder whether: Imelda Marcos some 
day might. not be able to charm Man- 
glapus: into. giving up: his’ comfortable 
“refugee status” in the United States and 
to return: to the Philippines where at one 
time he did. indeed give noble service to 
his. country and the cause of freedom.. 

In the meantime, Mr. Manglapus may. 
be expected: to continue his efforts to 
convince us;that:we can start solving the 
problems we created’ in the Philippines 
by cutting: off all’ aid: to, the Marcos 
regime. 

Unfortunately neither Manglapus,, 


other political’ opposition leaders: northe - 
church: show convincing signs that they | 
or the Philippine people are sufficiently. 
riled up.everthe loss of human rights, the . 
‘absence of democracy, corruption or any 


of the.other abuses attributed to Marcos, 
to. really do much about it except 

fuerte and blame someone else 
or their woes. At this time the Philip- 
pines doesnot appear to be ready to pay a 
very high price to return the voice to 
democracy. 

Harrison Salisbury’s foreword is a 
good shorthand rendition of our relations. 
with the Philippines although ‘he too. 
attributes ‘to the U.S. Govemment 
ey support for, and satisfaction with, 

e Marcos regime than the record 
warrants. ; 

LEWIS M. PURNELL” 

Rehoboth. Beach 

Delaware 


ROBERT M. MARSH and HIROSHI- MAN- 

‘ NARI. Modernization and the Japanese 
Factory. Pp. vii, 437. Princeton, .N.]-: 
Princeton University’ Press, 1976. 
$27.50. Paperbound, $11.50. 
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WILLIAM. BRUGGER..Democracy and Or- 

. ganization in the Chinese Industrial 
Enterprise, 1948~1953. Pp. v, 374. 
New: York: Canibridge University 
Press,. 1976. $27.50. 


This: sociological: study of Japanese 
modemization questions the extent and 
success, of the ‘“‘paternalism-lifetime 
commitment Japanese. factory model,” 
claims. that “the most successful 
have itt fact moved: in the direction of a 
more modem organizational structure 
and will continue to. move in this 
direction... . [and] those. firms. that have: 
not... will. suffer significant organiza- 
tional strains,” and gives, greater weight 


. to the impact of “universal” organiza- 


tional elements than to “Japanese” 
characteristics in the effective function- 
ing of enterprises. The: Japanese “mira- 
cle? of swift, robust economic growth 
after’ World War IT and into.the seventies 
is seen as the-consequence of technolog- 
ical convergence of Japanese industry 
toward a modernized social organization 
rather than to any set of cultural and’ 


- institutional. facts. 
These conclusions are- inferred from y 
nine months” field work divided among | 


three large main Japanese firms (electric, 
shipbuilding, and’ sake, companies): in 
which  observation,, 
analysis of firm records, personnel inter- 
views, 


production, staff .and managerial 


employees, provided quantitative data, | 


subject ‘to multivariate statistical 


analysis): as well as the ‘ethnographic | 


eontext. The authors were concemed 
with several theoretical questions on the 
modernization process: How: much con-, 
vergence of technology: without con- 


vergence of social structure in organiza- ` 


tions can there-be? Which organizational 
type maximizes effectiveness? To what 
degree do culture and social history, on 
the one hand, and - organizations’ 
technological and struetural ‘characteris- 
tics, on the other, explain attitudes: and 
behaviors of factory personnel? 
Professors Marsh and Mannari, in 
seeking understanding from their data, 
attempt to relate technological modemi- 
zation, the modernization of social or- 


sod 


1 
Í 


'` consultation,’ 


questionnaire response from, 
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ganization, and organization results of 
industrial manufacturing firms and their 
operating units. Toward that end their 
research deals elaborately with salient 
‘dimensions of the factory: formal struc- 
ture, systematic procedures (rules), divi- 
sion of labor, status structure, economic 
and social rewards, social integration 
(employee cohesiveness, paternalism, 
recreational ‘ participation, company 
identification, conflict, interfirm mobil- 
ity, and lifetime commitment norms and 
values), job satisfaction, work values, 
technology, and performance. For each 
firm, detailed questionnaire answers 
were secured covering each of these 
structured ‘elenients. The book’s chap- 
ters follow the above structured ele- 
ments in exposition. Four appendixes set 
forth: the research methods, construction 
of indexes of the above elements of social 
organization, correlation matrices, and 
multiple regression analyses. 

Since the authors do not claim either 
that their three firms were selected at 
random or that they are representative of 
large firms in general, in their industry or 
not, their study primarily describes and 
explains in great detail patterns of social 
organization, attitudes, and behaviors in 
the firms studied. In this context the 
study provides a wealth of material and 
insight on these three Japanese factories. 
Unquestionably much of what is de- 


scribed and explained has relevance for - 


large Japanese plants in general, just as 
much may be valid only for the three 
firms. Understanding the process of 
modernization in Japanese industry can- 
not help but be advanced by this 
thorough work, if used carefully, not only 
from the wealth of information, but also 
for the unanswered questions that must 
be pursued by other researchers who 
deal with the modernization process in 
Japan .and elsewhere. This reviewer 
wonders, however, how, on the basis of 
the three firms’ patterns, the con- 
vergence theory can be so strongly 
upheld and the paternalism-lifetime 
commitment model equally strongly re- 
jected. After all, sustained -Japanese 
ee growth rates, significantly 

hier than innumerous other advanced 
ndustrial. societies, cannot be explained 
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primarily by convergence toward the 


social organization of economies such as 
the United States with markedly poorer 
industrial ‘performance. Similarly, ‘sig- 
nificantly lower Japanese unemploy- 
ment rates than those in the United 
States most probably can be re- 
lated to important institutional differ- 
ences in the two cultures. 


Democracy and Organization in the 
Chinese Industrial’ Enterprise, 1948- 
1953 goes considerably beyond its title, 
and its author provides perceptive de- 
scriptive analysis of salient strategies 
and tactics of the Chinese Revolution 
reflected in industrial organization and 
control from 1948 to 1953. Focusing on 
the Chinese Communist Party’s (CCP) 
attempts to implement a new factory 
system embodying revolutionary objec- 
tives and based on a Soviet model, the 
author throws light not only on groping 
efforts to fashion a proletarian industrial 
society, but also on the process. and 
thinking that led ultimately to a rejection 


a e phat s example. 


Brugger s approach is broadly 
Pene and political but he also 
considers important economic issues and 
deftly puts the CCP’s socialist moderni- 
zation attempts in the comparative con- 
text of Russian, Japanese, and pre- 
revolutionary Chinese industrial experi- 
ence. Then he analyzes insightfully. the 
political environment in which CCP 
industrial organization policy and prac~ 
tice unfolded from 1948 to 1953. The 
control scheme for rational socialist 
industrial organization in its planning, 
accounting, and incentive aspects is then 
critically described followed by an ap- 
praisal of the curbs developed on man- 
agerial bureaucratism and au- 
thoritarianism. - 

The authors major theme—that the 
CCP’s attempted implementation’ of a 
Soviet’ organizational and motivational 
model conflicted with pre-1949 Chinese’ 
patterns—poses significant questions 
answers to which clarify our undefstand- 
ing of the Chinese development strategy 
process. There was à contradiction be- 
tween CCP policy for democratization 
and organization of factories and- the 

\ 
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limited human resources available; the 
Soviet model being copied was unolear; 
there were further contradictions be- 
tween different leadership types and the 
handling of internal conflicts; the Soviet 
and Chinese, approaches to planning, 
motivation, and organization were quite 
different. Dr. Brugger infers that “there 
existed within the [Chinese] Communist 
Party a tradition of ‘centralised leader- 


ship and divided operation, a genuine. 


commitment to participatory democracy 
and an attitude towards conflict that was 
not merely ‘suppressive.’ . . . this tradition 
conflicted with the [Soviet] model. of 
organization. . ” (p. 258). 

The alien Soviet model was never 
really put in operation and the CCP 
attempt failed. The result was that- the 
Chinese were forced to shape their own 
organizational process and in the Great 


Leap Forward and Cultural Revolution Ț 


(CR) the pre-1949 tradition was a princi- 


pal source for mechanisms and tactics . 


experimented with in- factories and 
mines in the rejection of the “one-man 
management” model. The author sees 
some hope for the Chinese realizing 
democratic industrial organization based 
on worker participation during the CR 
and expanded since, and the extension of 
CR-developed “creative” approaches to 
‘education that undermine the mystique 


of the expert. 
CHARLES HOFFMANN 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook 


ALFRED C. OPPLER. Legal Reform in 
_ Occupied Japan. Pp. xx, 345. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1976. $20.00. : 


As an autóbiography, this Back: pro- 
vides appropriate and interesting read- 
ing. However, as a source of much new 
information for the legal scholar, it 
hardly fulfills one’s expectations. It deals 
largely with the well-known bureau- 
cratic method of reaching’ conclusions 
about disputed legal points, sets forth the 
author’s estimate of his colleagues and . 
expresses his own opinions on numerous 
political and non-legal topics. No more 


than about one third of the material 
relates directly to “Legal Reform in 
Occupied Japan” but that part is worth- 
while, is clearly and intelligently pre- 
sented and is implemented by reference 
to some actual cases in Japanese, courts. 

The author states that the present 
Japanese Constitution, 
fathered: by the American Occupation 
Authorities, adopted. by the Japanese 
Diet -and provided for légal reform, 

“merely pushed forward:existing reform- 
ing and liberalizing trends that would 
have effectuated similar results although 
at a slower tempo,” but he fails even to 
intimate how slow that temipo might have 
been. He empkasizes that the retention 
of.the instituticn of the Emperor eased 


_the acceptance of new democratic ideas 


by the Japanese people. This reviewer 
when Chief of the Japanese Staff, Prop- 
erty and Institutions Section of Foreign 
Economic Administration had also advo- 
cated this course. The current.indepen- 
dence of the Judiciary is noted as well as 
the facts that largely because ‘of the 
Japanese traditional respect for judges, 
the jury system was not imposed and the 
Revised Codes display inquisitorial as 
well as adversary traits. The author's 
evident understanding of and empathy 
with the Japanese people most likely did 
help to avoid excessive Americanization 


. of the Japanese legal system. As he 


rightly claims, the success of the Ameri- 
can Occupation legal staff can be judged 
by the fact that the implementing legal 


. and judicial reforms have remained 
‘virtually unchanged.although they could 


have been abolished or revised by a 
simple majority of the Japanese legisla- 
ture. ‘ 
ALBERT E. KANE. 
Washington, D.C. 2 
ROBERT M. PRICE: Society and Bureau- 
cracy in Contemporary Ghana. Pp. 275. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1975. $12.50. À 


In his book, Price sets out to prove, 


through a series of surveys something ` 


which is obvious to the observer of 
Ghana—or almost any transitional 
society—that individuals i in governmen- 


which was 
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tal roles are tom between loyalty to the. 


system of government and to`the family 
background ‘from which they came. -He 
descrites the alternatives as “univer- 
‘salistic” and “particularistic.” The uni- 
versalist will adhere to standards of 
ethical behavior which do ‘not differ- 
entiste ‘between the applicants for the 
services ihe .can :provide. The par- 
ticularist will be.:motivated to act ‘in 
‘accordance ' with traditional -patterns 
which will mean-in.practice aiding those 
‘to whom -he has ties -of family, clan -or 
‘tribe. 

In-determining'the behavior of Ghana- 
ian civil servants, Price ‘surveyed three 
groups. ‘First ‘he ‘interviewed ‘civil ser- 
vants themselves. ‘He ‘then talked with 
university .students, many ‘of. whom 
would be candidates ‘for government 
positions. and who then were-among the 

“consumers” :of ‘the services ‘of govern- 
ment employees. ‘His ‘third group*was a 
segment of the general „population , in 
‚order ‘to ascertain impressions .of civil 
servant behavior. -In general, the ques- 
tions, notably those to the civil servants, 
were (1) what would ‘you do ‘in a 
particular situation, iand (2) what would 
‘you expect others :to do in the same 
situation. He found, not unexpectedly, 
that even among the most highly :edu- 
cated civil servants‘there was.a.lingering 
. of particularistic behavior and a ‘higher 
degree 3f expectation of :particularistic 
‘behavior .on the.ipart ‘of dthers..Among 
university ‘students ‘there.appeared.to ‘be 
a‘level of idealism :with respect .to their 
own future. behavior,‘but a:more.realistic 
attitude toward :the ‘behavior of others 
already in office. The third group ‘tended 
to think in terms of traditional patterns 
when ‘they -required-services from ‘gov- 
emment officials. Noneofthis strikes:the 
reader a3 exceptionally original. 

The development of the theme is 
Jabored.and the writing turgid and prolix. 
In good dissertation form, many ‘pages 
are devoted to a review of the literdture 
with ritualistic citations:of.sources ‘from 
Max Weber:to:the present. The samples 
are-small-and‘are not.seattered'through- 
out ‘Ghana. This is defended, with jus- 
tification, by mention -of ‘limitations .on 
time :and funds. It ‘could -perhaps ibe 
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further justified by noting ‘that Acora`is, ~ 
afterall, the center of much governmen- 
tal activity and ‘holds a cross section of 
Ghana's population. However, ‘it.seems 
almost .certain that a study of the ‘local 
government level -would, show ‘higher 
particularistic behavior -and -expecta- 
ions. ~ ` 
There :must!be ‘some .doubt:as -to ‘the 
‘-knowledge:of Ghana itsélfton:the-part.of 


` Price. For example, he.concentrates.on ` 


family rélationships ‘but appears (pp. 
98-99) to miss the matrilineal- character z 
of most:Ghanaian tribes when he'seems 
uncertain about .an explanation .df a. 
“person tin'the-mother’s.side.of:the'family 
receiving: greater -preference than </a 
“closer” relative.on the:father’s side. He 


does ‘bury an explanation.in.a ‘footnote, . 


but one would think .this would ‘be -a 
primary consideration which. was.worthy 
dficloser examination. In. his:limitationtto- 
family ‘ties, ‘he does not ‘look.at wider 
tribal affiliations ‘which’ are .also ‘impor- 


tant, that is, in dealing with a:consumer 


of .his.own tribe.as ‘opposed to one: of a 
different tribe would ithe civil servant 
‘tend ‘to give preference tto ‘his .tribal 
colleague. The record seems to.indicate 
‘that he does, but this‘is.not considered by 
Price.. Also he'has: come-rather late:to the 
‘realization that wives .of .government 
Officials often ‘have their own sources:of 
‘income (p. 157). 

The book.is useful :so far as zit goes. ` 
There:is:too much:attention:to:thejargon 
‘of the subject’ and the ‘topic warrants 
exploration of broader aspectsithan it-has 
‘been given. 

: . (CRAIG BAXTER , 
“Accra : 
Ghana 
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.MICHAEL HECHTER. Internal <Col- 
-onialism: The Celtic:Fringe:in:British 
National ‘Development, 1536-1966. 
Pp. xviii, 361. Berkeley: University: of 
California: Press, 1975. $15.75. ` 


In the; -period ‘from the-annexation. of 
Wales! (1536) tothe 1966:British ‘census, 
-Hechter.concerns himself with the: Tela- 
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tive merits of diffusion and internal 
colonial models ofnational development 
' as exemplified: in the British Isles.. He 
starts by maintaining that the “current 
flourish of national: consciousness among 
cultural minorities. in advanced indus- 
trial. societies poses something, of a 
. sociological dilemma.” It. is only a di- 
lemma to those who-have-assumed it “to 
be endemic to the early stages. of national! 


development” (p. 15). Thus he devotes, — 


himself arduously: to the support of 
internal colonialism at the expense of 
diffusionism even: though. both are de- 
monstrably operative, and he fails to take 
, into. full account the extent to which. 
ethnicity and religious organization: Gan: 
grow out of or substitute: for class-based 
struggles. i 
-< This work highlights contrasts be- 
tween certain types of historical studies. 
and: of sociological studies. based upon 
historical data. Hechter appears. impa- 
tient with the uniqueness of events, with: 
historical ambiguities,.and with chang- 
ing banners and rationales.for intergroup: 
and especially interclass competition, 
domination,.and conflict. He sets up and: 
tests quite specific and. simplified mod- 
els and hypotheses. His book is thus 
_ cluttered: with repetitious theotizing to. 


maintain. favored conceptions. that will: , 


presumably withstand social change and’ 
to. compare. alternative hypotheses. that 
ean be contrasted only after oversim-: 
plified: definition of their terms.. 


He. finds “problematic im complex. ` 
‘society. ..'the social. conditions under- 


which: individuals band. together as, 
members .of an: ethnic group” (p: 37). 
: This. becomes especially -problematic 
because of the limited definition he gives 
to “culture” as: “a: set? of observable 
behaviors which occur independent:of a 
group’s relationship to. the means of 
production. and: exchange” (p. 312)! F ew 
cultural anthropologists: would accept 
that: limited viewpoint, but it enables 
him to: place “ “ethnicity” in a setting of 
such a notion of “culture’”’rather than. as. 
one of the guises of intergroup’ and. 
interclass domination. and conflict. in 
society.. 

Perhaps. if Hechter had. devoted. more 
attention to the machinations of the elites 


_ controlling the evolving. core. of the 


United Kingdom, he would not have 
concluded that “very little | is. 


known... about the prevalences of 


_ethnocentric. attitudes towards. inhabit- 


ants.of the peripheral regions on the part 


of key decision-makers. This kind of i 


information may be worth pursuing’ ” (p. 
347).. It might, indeed. 
ALFRED. MECLUNG. LEE 
. Brooklyn College of the City: 
University of New York: 


JOHN. ROBERTS. Revolution and Im 


| provement: The Western World, 1775-" 


1847. Pp. xii, 290: Berkeley:. Univer- 


sity of California Press, 1976. $20.00. i 


Tolstoy, in the. second. part of the 
epilogue to War and Peace, was ironi- 


cally amused by modern history’ s belief: 


that the aint of the whole historical 
process was “‘the welfare.of the French, 
the German, or the English people; or its 
highest pitch of generalization,’ the 


‘civilization. of alb humanity, by which is - 
- usually. meant. the peoples inhabiting. a 


small northwestern corner of the great 


mother-earth.” John Roberts, Fellow and ° 
Tutor in. Modem History at Merton |.’ 


College, Oxfcrd, continues in the tradi- 
tion held. suspect by Tolstoy: and affirms 
that what happened. in Western Europe: 


. between 1775.and! 1847 determined the 
subsequent destiny of the globe.: The `. 


world is seen.as.following,in the wake of 
Western. Europe’s history much as the 
small fishing boats of Ireland, packed 
with impoverished emigrants; captained: 
by skippers. who knew no navigation, 
waited,. 
nineteenth century, in the sea lanes of 


the North. Atlantic to follow the; great 
steamers to the New World, and into ań“ 


unknown port after the great ships had 
dropped'anchor. Roberts,is not, however, 
concerned to-establish in any detail how 


the West altered’ the world, but rather to: 


reflectively analyze the cumulative 
and: irreversible changes taking place in 
Europe and America in the seventy-two 
years. ending in 1847. 

Roberts is. sensitively’aware that the: 
developmenzs 


TE 
f 


in. the latter half of the` 


he charts occurred. at’ ` 
different rates and: times. throughout 
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Europe. What ‘matters to him is the 
reshaping of Europe that began on the 


eve, of the American and French revolu- 


tions and was fixed by the eve of the 
revolutions of 1848. It is the great merit 
of his work to deftly, and in very brief 
compass, identify the cluster of changes 
that transformed the European state 
systems, politics, ideology, economy, 

and urban existence, collective 
mentality. His principle of organization 
is that of a series of thresholds passed 
sequentially within specific time zones 
by the states of Europe. The crisis of the 
old order, the ancien régime, provided 
one such common experience, the 
French Revolution another, and the 
urbanizing, industrializing commence- 
ments following 1815 offered the final 
gate into modernity. . 

A work of synthesis is rarely original in 
each of its parts and Roberts’ book is no 
exception. His originality lies in his skill 
at juxtaposing the common and uncom- 
mon experiences of the European states 
and in holding together and linking 
` events and trends seldom captured in a 

single frame. His dexterity astonishes 
and délights the reader upon whom no 
great demands are made. However, the 
reader may at times be less artful than the 
author when, for example, he is required 
to dodge, in the.space of a paragraph, 
from contemplating the bright prospects 
_ of American expansion in California to 
considering the mournful plight of Po- 
land at the half-way mark of the 
nineteenth century. It is not possible to 
object to -Roberts’ conclusion that by 

1847 the Middle Ages was over for great 

parts of Europe. His wit and balance 
evoke admiration and it is churlish to 

observe the absence of profundity or of 
theoretical surprises. This history en- 
larges the reflective opportunities of its 
readers and admirably fulfills the inten- 
tion of its author. 

EDWARD T. GARGAN 
‘University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


LAWRENCE SCHOFER. The Formation of 
a Modern Labor Force: Upper Silesia, 
1865-1914. Pp. xvi, 207. Berkeley: 


‘THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


, 


University a California Press, we 
P1200. 


HENRY WEISSER. British Working-Class 
Movements and Europe, 1815—48. Pp. 
viii, 226. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman ‘and 
Littlefield, 1976. $17.50. 


The Great Transition from rural, ag- 
ricultural societies to urban, industrial 
types has been the subject of innumera- 
ble studies by economists, historians and 
sociologists over the past hundred years. 
Professor Schofer’s study of the forma- 
tion of an industrial labor force makes a 
contribution to some neglected consid- 
erations of this complex social process. 
The focus of ‘this analysis is Upper 
Silesia, a region of southeastern Prussia 
defined on two sides by Russia to the east 

te Austria-Hungary to the east and 
south The area is important because it 
represents one of Germany’s principal 
mining and smelting-centers pre-1945. 

The author begins with a detatled 


` description of the economic setting cov- 
` ering its geography, geology, demog- 


raphy, labor force profile, and general 
entrepreneurial orientation. Moving 
quickly through an account of ethnic and 
geographic origins of the labor force, the 
main topic—the dynamics of the shift 
from the land to industry—is introduced. 


Here Schofer, concentrating on the min- ' 
ing and smelting industries, provides - 


some insightful accounts of the multiple 


forces operating on the industrial labor. 
‘market: The relationship between the 


landless and the Iandholding peasant to 


¥ 


industrial employment; the recruitment | 
process; the paternalism of the entre- . 


preneurs; the problems of labor tumover - 


and absenteeism; strikes; and finally, the 


_evolution of a “modem labor force,” 


which is implicitly defined as one which 
has reconciled itself to labor discipline 
and orderly behavior. 

Emerging out of this wealth of detail i is 
one main thesis. The author is at pains to 
argue that if one is to understand a 
modem labor force, it is imperative 
to adopt a multicausal historical 
framework, but does not place any 
particular emphasis on the conventional 
wisdom which sees early Labor 
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` exploited ‘at the hands of avaricious 
Capital. Schofer argues that “. 
probably better comprehend the evolu- 
tion of a modern labor force'by regarding 
labor-management relations not merely 
as an adversary process but as a mutual 
learning experience for both groups in a 
total industrial context” (p. 138). 


the least, not shared by most stu- 
dents of early Labor-Capital relations — 
particularly those of Marxian persuasion. 
We can agree with his perception that 
new forms of analysis are needed to move 
social historians beyond “The working- 
class - labor - unions - conditions - of - the - 
_ workers structure” (p. 2). However, if we 
are to be convinced of this unusual thesis, 
itis going to take a broader data base than 
one anomalous case-study of one nonrep- 
resentative industry. Case studies are of 
limited generalizability to begin with, 


and Upper Silesia is more problematic | 


than most in this respect. Constraints on 
a free flow of labor from the surrounding 
areas is one major typical feature; the 
ethnic. relations between the German 
and Polish -workers of that period is, 
another—as we will see when we 
- examine Professor Weisser’s study of the 
working classes in Europe at that time. In 


summary, it would seem, reasonable to . 


say that while Schofer offers some in- 
teresting hypotheses for further empiri-. 
cal investigation, the case for a generali-. 
zation about the formation of a modern 
labor force remains to be made. 


Comparing the two books, Professor. 


. Weisser’s work is by far the more 
intellectually stimulating of the two. The 
setting is London during the tumultuous 
years, 1815-48, when the working- 


classes experienced an explosion ` of ' 
consciousness in both* Britain and - 


. Europe. Here is a classic example of the 
‘dialectical process of class development 
as the various groups and individuals. 
` interact in moving the working classes of 
Britain and Europe toward.the possibil- 
ity of breaking out of their traditional 
“false consciousness” and into a “class 
for itself.” > 
The role of the “ultra radical press” is 
. treated in great detail. During the period 
under study, some sixty radical news- 


. one can” 


papers were in circulation for various 
periods of time. As outlets for radical 
organizers, these newspapers had tre- 
mendous influence in building and sus- 
taining an in-ernationalist perspective 
among. the -h:-therto provincial British 
workers. The structure of political events 


’ onthe Continent in the 1830s is shown to 
Professor Schofer’s position is, to say . 


have been a major cause of the emerging 


international workers movement. The - 
.July revolution in France (1830) is 


chosen as the beginning of a mature class 
consciousnéss. Weisser traces the con- 
tagious excitement generated by this 
uprising of the French workers for the 
political awareness of Britain and the rest 
of Europe. Belgian and Polish’ revolu- 
tions follow in rapid succession in the 
same year. Soon “ 
became a magnificent source of enter- 
tainment anc interest for the British 
workers, and eventually served as a 
catalyst to tring together proletarian 
internationalists, exiles of various na- 
tions, and foreign intellectuals” (p. 48). 

Among this great collage of social 
activists were ‘the distinguished per- 
sonalities of Karl Marx and Friederich 
Engels, both Germans who -were to 
become the key figures among the 
architects of the -internationalist plat- 
form. -This platform soon became or- 
ganized in the Chartist movement, a 


: monumental social movement which 


originated in 1836 with the London 
Working Men’s Association—a rather 
provincial organization of craftsmen ded- 


_icated to intelligent and balanced re- 
“form. Given the impetus provided by 


events on the Continent, the LWMA soon 
blossomed to the Chartist International 
with all of the ambitions implied by the 
grandiosé name: “... emancipation of 


the producing classes, not only in Brit- ° 


ain, but throughout the universe” (p. 
72). 

Professor Weisser skillfully communi- 
cates a sense of the electric ferment 
which surrounded the growth and de- 
velopment of the Chartists and its prog- 
eny, the Fraternal Democrats. The 


. open rallies with banners “rippling in 


the breeze,” vitriolic manifestos of-the 
working-class, goals of emancipation— 


they all unfurl as a fascinating serial. Out . 


.. the Polish cause, 
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of this gigantic-internationalist undertak- ` 


ing came the Communist League, the 
famous ‘‘infamous)) Communist Man- 
ifesto and secialist ideology which 
wouldeventually. command'a thirdof the. 
world’s allegiance: Sadly, the pacifism 
and: brotherly sentiments. which- were 
- central to: the original: movement floun- 
dered .in the face of the nationalism: 
typifying today’s political arenas. 


‘This essay can be credited. with. mak- _ 
ing a significant contribution. to: the ~ 


literature of class. consciousness. A par- 
ticular strength can. be, attributed to- the- 


causal connections: Weisser was’ able: to 


demonstrate between;the structure of the 
British. ard, European: political conflicts 
and the social-psychological conse- 
quences. of their aftermath. Though 
‘clearly written: for specialists in 19th. 
century Bzitish history, this work is.a fine 
. addition. to the libraries. of. economic: 
historians and sociologists interested! in 
early working-class dynamics. ` i 
THOMAS, J.. RICE. 

Deiitsdn: University. 

Granville 

Ohio s 


TONY SHARP: The: Wartime Alliance and: 
the Zonal Division. of Germany. Pp: 
220:, New. York;, Oxford, University. 
. Press, 1975: $:19:25:. 


Tony Sharp of Dundes has: EE E 
his long doctoral thesis into a, scholarly, 
account of a significant. topic which. has, 
been. so, far not fully understood. What 
was, understood: was, the political aspect: 
of the various wartime diplomatic con- 
ferences. What has: been, lacking. was: a 
study of the military context of the 
wartime diplomacy: om Germany... The 
` author has, made a. very: exhaustive 

recitation. of the: military aspects of 

wartime diplematic negotiations over 
occupied: endi divided! Germany.. He has 
combed. through not only all the princi- 
pal published! materials. in ‘documents, 
and! secondary. works but he has. gone: 
through, the recently: opened: Foreign: 
Office and: Cabinet papers. In:addition to 
this: he has ‘interviewed! and/or. corre- 
sponded with. many. of the- maim per- 
, sonalities :n the decision: making: proc- 
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esses. who. are: alive. Among them: are 


U.S, Generals. R.W. Barker and: John Ei. 


Hildring; U.S. diplomats John J. McCloy 
and Robert Murphy; and’ British dip-: 
lomat: Lord Strang. Several: of their 
assistants were also: contacted, ; 
The: narrative’ presented is a long 
involved: story, which: tells. the. interac- 


tions between military strategy and: dip- 


lomatic negotiating: It is a maze- -of detail, . 
difficult. at, times: to. follow but there. for 
the curious reader to-ferret it out. One of 
the misconceptions, of some writers who: 
followed the WWII diplomatic jockeying . 
about, tie occupation of Gennany was 
that the: division of Germany was. fairly 
well sealed by the European Advisory, 
Commission setup. in London in Oc 
tober;, 1943.. This. was certainly far -from, 
the truth. Before then and ending with 
the final: zone protocol of July 26, 1945, 
much: transpired: One. gets. the picture, of 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin. and de 
Gaulle all jockeying} -for positions involv- | 
ing-politicali aims. Juxtaposed alongside 
these‘was Eisenhower stressing the mili- 
tary, anidinonpolitical objectives to have a 


. complete and: speedy: victory. The fact. 


was:thatin:all the discussions about zones. 
ofoccupation.in Germany, enclaves in the 
northwest past of Germany andthe sectors 
of. Berlin, there was the transcending fac-. 
tor of military operations whose exact out- 
come: neither Stalin nor the: western 


f generals knew precisely.. Perhaps one of 


the most. uncertain of the WWII allied: 
leaders: about the timetable of victory: 
was Stalin himself. He didnotknowhow | 
fast his.armies could:push back the Nazis. , 
This.variable was:also. dependent on how: 
fast. the British’ and. U.S. armies could’ 
move into Germany: and. how far they 
could:pevetrate-in.a specific time period.. 
Tony Sharp shows how Stalin was con-. 
cemed aboutlegitimizing Soviet occupa-- 
tion of Berlin. early in the game lest the 
western: allies. would get there first. Fhe 
autbor- takes the reader through a: huge: 
mass.of detail:concerning all the-strategic: 
planning artd:main military. dperations in 
the westem: front. ‘He tells. how the US.. 
got the Bremen enclave and how 
Roosevelt thought about -circumventing 
the: support. of U.S. forces in Germany 


` through another route than ‘through: 
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France. He shows how indefinite were 
the zones that were to ‘he given to the 
western allies, as to which-was'to get the 


northern part and which the, southem . 


part of Germany. He gives fascinating 
details on how the French:secured their 
zone of-occupation out.of the American 
zone. He tells the history of how ‘the 
sectors .in ‘Berlin were agreed .upon as 
well as. how many other thomy-problems 
of.occupation planning were decided. 

This bookis not easy reading, butitis.a 
commendable study, impartial and :ob- 
‘jective and serves as-a definitive -refer- 
ence:book.on what happened. 

By giving summaries and: conclusions 
‘at the end -of the chapters, :the author 


would shave ‘facilitated the „task .of the. 


reader. Perhaps a popular. edition. of this 
encyclopedic work would -rectify ‘these 
minor shortcomings of this most wel- 
‘come study. 
WILLIAM B. BALLIS 
University of Michigan ` 
Ann Arbor - 


‘DENIS MACK SMIFH. Mussolinis Roman 
Empire. Pp. xii, 322. New York: The 
Viking Press, :1976..$ 12.95. 


‘Denis Mack Smith, Fellow of AllSouls 
College, Oxford, has presented us with 
another. of. his lively, provacative.studies 
of Italian ‘history. This most recent 
.conttibution is an “essay” on the. major 
facets of Mussolini's foreign, colonial, 
and military policy from 1922 to 1943, 
with particular attention devoted .to.the 
last half of that period. The author's 
theme is “how Mussolini deliberately 
„and even carefully -steered his :Fascist 
movement into imperialism and -into.a 
succession of wars which eventually leit 
Italy prostrate” (p..v). Maék Smith’s prior 
.assumption.is that.the nature of Musso- 
lini’s political career is better revealed 
by-what. Fascism. became than by haw it 
began. Thus the book .is a study of 
political and miilitary defeat and .the 
reasons.for that defeat; at.the same.time, 
it is a study wf the -effectiveness and 
dangers of propaganda. When the Duce 
in the.final months of his life mused on 
-his.own triumph and defeat,.he would 


not concede that he had any major 


“responsibility for what had gone wrong. 


Mack Smith, on the other hand, quite 
correctly places most of the blame for 
these disasters on the dictator himself. 
Mussolini’s. Roman Empire is an excel- 
lent piece.of scholarship.at the expense 


.of the ‘Duce’s .ludicraus side. It is the 


cresult-of careful study of a great number 


-pof memoirs, diaries,-Fascist publications 


of the time, secondary works, and the 
photostat files of the Segreteria partico- 


lare del:Duce which were- seized by the 


Allies’ .at the end of:the war and are 
preserved at St. Antony’s College, Ox- 


‘ford: The book will.interest-a-broad range 


of-readers and provide ‘history :teachers 
with innumerable examples of the 
‘Duce’s .bombast and inconsistencies to 
eriliven their lectures. Its abundant foot- 
notes, which unfortunately have been 


‘rélegated:to.the back of the book, will be 
-of much assistance‘to other scholars. 


The -authar quickly skims aver the 
1920s, since those -years have „been 
thoroughly researched ‘by Alan Cassels 


„and others. ‘For the later years, however, 


much: more research needs to be done, 


_and. Mack Smith has, made-a.noteworthy 
contribution to this period. His book 


significantly supplements such major 
studies in.English as:those by George W. 
Baer on ‘the Ethiopian war, Elizabeth 
Wiskemann, Mario Toscano and others 
on.the.shaping of the. Axis andthe Pact of 
Steel, and F.W. Deakin on the -years 
1942-45. Difficulties remain. Itis not yet 


easy -to consult the records of Italian 
‘government departments. for the ;1930s. 
-Historians are also handicapped by the 


fact that.in Italy no official investigations 
of the conduct of World War II were 
undertaken comparable to those that 
took place during and after the first world 
conflict.:Moreover, Fascism (or.its mem- 
ory) continues to be a‘ burning: political 


„issue ‘in -Italy, making dispassionate 


histotical investigation difficult at best. 
‘This fact has recently; been underscored 


‘by.the.vigorous polemics (in which Mack 


Smith ,has participated) that greeted 
publication of the fourth volume of 
Renzo De'Felice’s. massive “biography” 
of Mussolini il duce: -Gli anni del 


_consensg, 1929-1936 (Turin: Giulio 
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Einaudi, 1974), a study which takes 


Mussolini and his regime in these years © 


considerably more at face value than 
does.Mack Smith’s book.‘ ` 

Mussolint’s Roman Empire brims with 
fascinating revelations. Among the most 
interesting are those pertaining to the 
brutal and often racist nature of Fascist 
colonial policy in Libya and East Africa. 
The policies pursued in Libya are dis- 
cussed at greater length, however, in the 
important study by Claudio Segrè, The 
Fourth Shore:. The Italian Colonization 
of Libya (Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 197€), which came out while Mack `’ 


Smith’s book was already in press. While 
Mack Smith does not claim to have 
presented an exhaustive treatment of 
Fascist foreign policy, it is nevertheless 
somewhat surprising to find almost no 
mention of relations with the Holy See. 
Several volumes of Vatican documents 
pertaining to World War H have now 
been published, and the reviewers 
“Pius XII, Italy, and the Outbreak of 
War,” Journal of Contemporary History, 
II, No. 4 (October, 1967), has some 
relevance to Mack Smith’s discussion of 
events leading | to Italy’s entry into the 
conflict. 
CHARLES F. DELZELI, 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville 

Tennessea . 


JOHN M. STARRELS and ANITA M. MAL- 
LINCKROLT. Politics in the German 
Democratic Republic. Pp. vii, 399. 
New York: Praeger Publishers, 1975. 
$22.50. s 


It is still a real lea to apply 
structural-functionalism à la Gabriel A. 
_Almond,to one of the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. John Starrels and Anita 
Mallinckrodt have done so with regard to 
the economically most modem of the 
people’s republics, East Germany, and 
produced a remarkable ‘contribution to 
the Praeger Special Studies in Interna- 
tional Politics and Government. Relying 
heavily on East German publications 
and writers cf the official state party, the 
SED (Socialist Unity Party), the authors 
have succeeded in constraining the 
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Communist waterfall of words and the 
myriad of.impressions of this extraor- 
dinary system in strictly functional 
categories. The resulting analysis consti- 
tutes a challenge not only to the materials 
but also to the structural-functional 
framework which tends to give systems 
more logic and rationality than they may 
really possess. The book is full of the 


newest information and revealing > 


glimpses, such as on the representation 
of women in public office (pp. 101-102), 
or of the interface between private and 
public life which is crucial to the 
understanding of any Communist sys- 
tem. The description of el&ctions:in the 
German Democratic Republic (pp. 


154-156) and other aggregation and., ° 


persuasion processes is pithy and es- 
chews the kind of critical comment that 
has often taken precedence over factual 


knowledge in other Westem accounts. . 


The only criticism that comes to mind is 
the failure of this structural-functional 
model to account for the international 
environment (except for a few pages of 
straight narrative at the end) of the East 
German Republic to explain the extent to 
which this system can be considered “a 


penetrated system” or an example of the ` 


dependency model. This omission is all, 


the more surprising since at least one of 
the authors has elsewhere written most 


knowledgeably about the foreign policy . 


of the DDR.-Apart from this omission, 
however; this book is a major systematic 
contribution that fills a gap of long 
standing in our knowledge of this rising 
industrial power. One can only hope that 
it will be made available in paperback for 
classroom use soon. 
. PETER H. MERKL 
University of California 
Santa Birba 


JOHN M. ‘STEINER. Power Politics and 
Social Change in National Socialist 
Germany: A Process of Escalation into 
.Mass Destruction. Pp. viii, 466. Atlan- 
tic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 
1976. $22.50. 


This book is a historical maverick, 
unclassifiable, methodologically eclec- 
tic, eccentrically organized, irritatingly~ 
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repetitious, and ftfally brilliant.. The 
author, former Auschwitz inmate and 
witness to some of our century’s more 
ghastly events, has a definite point of 


view and many -strong things to say.’ 
Striving to understand the psychological . 


and social reality of National Socialism, 
he roams far and wide, on and off the 
beaten path, foraging and trespassing for 
deeper insights. In the end I think he 
brings some interesting quarry at bay. 
The source material for this book 
includes extensive readings in the social 
sciences by authors such as Adomo, 
Arendt, Durkheim, Erikson, Fromm, 
Goffman, R.D. Laing, C? Wright ‘Mills, 
Ortega y Gasset, Rathenau, and Weber; 
most of the basic Nazi literature; 
memoirs arid diaries of Nazis, anti-Nazis, 
and survivors; and unpublished inter- 
views, biograms, and 450 questionnaire 


protocols submitted to former members . 


of the SS and German Armed Forces. All 
this material is -presented-in a some- 
what discursive, unsystematic. manner. 
- Theories protrude throughout the empir- 
ical data. How, where, and when the 
author acquired the suggestive SS and 
Wehrmacht interviews is never clearly 
revealed. And yet it is evident the author 
is a sound scholar, careful with his 
evidence and_attentive to ambiguities. 
The first ; of the book deals with a 
. social psychological theory of power, 
‘ideology, political crime, and bureau- 
cracy. Then comes the most significant 
` section of the study. Taking the SS as an 
example’ of a totalitarian bureaucracy,, 
Steirier delves deeply into the institu- 
tions; ethos, and “life styles” of these 
_ members of the black-shirted Nazi elite. 
It’s a gruesome story of organized fanati- 
“cism and calculated terror. What Steiner 
brings to the often-told record is a 
conceptual framework that enables him 
to explain—quite effectively—the func- 
tion of morality and honor in the SS, the 
unconscious meanings of racial, dis- 
criminations, and the role of the “new 
religion” in the Nazi Weltanschauung. 
How these syndromes of ideological 
morality were projected outward into 


other Nazi institutions and the German ` 


_ bureaucracy, how they escalated into 
rationales for the “Final Solution” of the 


Question,” 
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Jewish problem: these parts of the 
orrible story are vividly portrayed in 
terms of the sociology of deviance and 
accountability. 

Itis no easy task to come to terms with . 
the ideas in this book. There are searing, 
agonized. discernments scattered on 
nearly every page. Curiously the author 
fails to use H.V. Dicks’ recent book on 
Licensed Mass ‘Murder: A Socto-- 
Psychological Study of Some SS Killers 
and Florence Miale and Michael Selzer, 
The Nuremberg Mind. He also-neglects 


. Gitta Sereny’s Into That Darkness, a 


fascinating depth-psychological portrait 
of Franz Stangl, former Commandant of 
Treblinka. But Steiners work gives 
historians new and valuable perspec- 
tives on old and dastardly deeds. 
RICHARD M. HUNT | 

Harvard University 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts 


Davip VITAL The Origins of Zionism. 
Pp. i, 396. New York: Oxford Uriyer 
sity Press, 1975. $22.00. ` 


Zionism was described in 1906 by 
Solomon Schechter, Dean of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, as 
“the declaration of Jewish indepen- 
dence from all kinds of slavery, whether 
material or spiritual... .”” Evolving in the 
late-19th century, it gripped the imagina- 
tions of small groups of intellectual 
pioneers concemed with:the “Jewish 
and grew rapidly, largely 
under the impact of successive ‘anti- 
Semitic developments in thé world at 
large. It achieved its climactic success in 
1948 with the establishment of the State 
of Israel, although “for a full third of all 
Jews the State of Israel came too late.” 

This work concentrates én the “ori-. 
gins” of Zionism in the period 1881-97, 
from the onset of Russian pogroms to the 
convening of the first Zionist Congress. 
Mr. Vital emphasizes that “the genesis of 
the Zionist movement occurred in the 
period immediately subsequent to, and 
to a large extent as a consequence of, the 
events of the years 1881-84.in Rus- 
sia...” (p. 65). The pogroms as Russian - 
governmental policy;convinced both the 
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ghettoized and: the assimilationist ele 
ments of Kast’ European Jewry that the 
solutione: to: their problems would’ have’ 
to be sought outside Russia. Flightto the 


West (notably* Amerita)’ was’ the: major 


option,. but other alternatives: were: fos- 
. tered as well, among thern—the Zionist 
idea aiid: movement. 

Vital: traces: the . development of the: 
nascent Zionist ‘nioventent—the 
Hovevet Zion (Lovers of Zion)— 


following’ the publication’ of Dr. Leo 


Pinsker’s powerful manifesto; Au- 


foemancipation! Atits fourdingnieeting. 


in ‘Kattowitz in I884;. if resolved! to 
support | the. trickle of settlers and! settle 
ments: in Palestine, to deal with the 
various geverrimental bodies, and! to: 
coordinate the activities'of its-constituent. 
societies. After its initial’ enthusiasms, 

however, it began to fade and Imguish, 

as: did the colonies in: Palestine: 

Occasional pockets of Zionist senti- 
ment appeared-in Western Europe at' the 
samé time, but these’ were largely com- 
posed of expatriates from the-East,and'as 
- such made little imipact on the indigen- 
ous population. Vital describes the roots 
of Western Zionisni essentially as a 

“malaise,” a disillusionment with the 
; ` iriadeqtate place of Jewish identity in 
the modernized’ social setting. 

Zionist was thus going. nowhere—in 
east of west== when Theodor Herzl burst 
onto the scene,.in 1896; with the publica- 
tioi of his “The: Jewish: State.” Assuming; 
persorial leadership: of both arms of the 


movement, he welded it rapidly and. 


forcefully into: a significant new force in 
the Jewish world, arid’ ultimately in the 
international corfittiunity as well. Learn- 
ing quickly that the western philan- 
thropists were not receptive to his “polit: 
“ical” Zioriisrn, atid that the Eastern 
Zionists wéré suspicious of his assimi- 
lated backgroud, Herzl determined to 
call a ititercatiotial Zionist organization 


into beitig by convening. a Zionist Con- . 


-gréss of delegates in Basel in 1897. The 
rést is history. 

Vital provides an in-depth social and 
intellectiial history of this brief 16 year 
span atid doctiients thotoughly his 
- coriférition that this period was a decisive 
watershed in shaping thé parameters of 


the subsequent’ stages. of the: Zionist 
movement. Such later‘issues as‘ politizal' ` 
initiatives versus philanthropic: benevo- , 
lence; socialism versus. private enter- 
prise;. a state versus æ protectorate), 
massive. immigratipn versus cultural: up- 
grading,- immigration to: Americà. versus. 
immigration. to Palestine, secularism, 
versus. religiosity, open. debate. versus’ 
circimspect caution, ideology versus 
eclecticism: ail of these were: active 
considerations during.this period'andiare: 
dealt’ with: irt- thoroughgoing’ fashion: im 
this- work. 

In: this. type of scholarly. analysis, one: 
car easily create the impression. that the 
pioneer Hovevei Zion were too:cautious, 
limited’ and’ fearful (p. 160), that. the 
western Zionists were too: mercurial: an 
out of touch with their respective: 
realities. (p. 228), and! that. Herzl was. 
simply not sufficiently equipped! to 
handle: the great mandate (p.. 260; 318). 
Vital. however, allows his. material’ to 


speak for itself im its. dramatic impliċa- - 


tions arid: achievements,. and: offers: his. 
personal, coricluding judgment that 


~ it seems. beyond’ question that this move- 


: ment for revival’ end radical change: in Jewry 


did attain results. which may fairly be called 
revolutionary and, further, that its definitive 
form: dates: fronr 1897.. For. that reason: alone 


‘the First Zionist Congress must now be: 
judged one of the pivotal. events in the modern: - 


history of the Jews. 
HERBERT ROSENBLUM 
Hebrew College 
Brookline , 
Massachusetts. 
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THOMAS. J. ARCHDEACON. New York 
City, 1664-1710: Conquest and 
- Change. Pp. 197. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1976. $9.75. 


In this book Professor Archdeacon has 
tried fo apply methods currently as- 
sociated with the study of pre- 
Revolutionary American communities 
and analysis of nineteenth century 
ethnic politics to research on late seven- 
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teenth century New York. His thesis is 
that the English conquest of New 
Amsterdam produced major economic 
and social changes which were reflected 
in ethnic political rivalry between Dutch 
and English culminating in Leisler’s 
Rebellion of 1689. For Archdeacon, 
Leisler’s Rebellion was a Dutch protest 
movement supported by those longing 
for older, better days before the English 
conquest. This thesis seems unsound 
and is not sustained by the author’s own 
evidence. Archdeacon’s analysis of ear- 
lier community studies in ‘which he 
attempts to root his own work is partial 
and tendentious. More alarming, how- 
ever, is his assumption that nineteenth 
century ideas of nationalism and national 
identity are applicable two hundred 
years earlier. His work shows little 
understanding of seventeenth century 
Dutch society and he ignores recent 
authors who have questioned whether a 
distinctly Dutch society existed in New 
Netherlands in 1664. Indeed the three 
most recent monographs on New Nether- 
lands find no place in Archdeacon’s 
bibliography. 

The most valuable part of this study is 
the attempt to reconstruct the social and 
occupational structure of late seven- 
teenth century New York. Tax and 
census rolls, church records, marriage 
licenses, indentures, wills, inventories 
and legislative records have been used to 
build up a picture of the occupations, 
wealth and places of residence of New 
Yorkers between 1664 and 1710. By the 
latter date sixty percent of the city’s 
population was still Dutch in name, 
language and religious traditions, while 
English, Huguenots, Jews and Blacks 
made up the majority of a polyglot 
remainder. In a mercantile economy the 
‘wealthiest men were Dutch,~but they 
shared power and prestige with a large 
group of English and Huguenot new- 
comers with whom they intermarried. 
The majority of the Dutch were to be 
found neither in the elite nor among the 
poorer sections ‘of society. They were 
men of middling rank—small mer- 
chants, retailers and skilled artisans— 
living more separately from the new- 
comers than the Dutch elite. It is this 
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large- group wf middling Dutch citizens 
whom Professor Archdeacon sees as 
downwardly mobile, but he provides no 
adequate discussion of ‘their fathers’ 
occupation nor of the relative size and 
complexity of the city’s economy in 1664 
and 1710. Although Archdeacon argues 
otherwise, this reviewer was more im- 
pressed by the evidence, which shows 
that men of various backgrounds sup- 
ported the different political factions of 
the period. Archdeacon produces very 
limited material to support -his claim of 
intense status frustration among the 


majority of Dutch. Throughout the book,. 


too much is assumed as when the author 
extends his doubtful thesis from New 
York-City to the whole colony (p. 147). In 
his preoccupation witha ‘status revolu- 
‘tion’ Professor Archdeacon ‘has marred 
what could have’ been an important 
‘social analysis of early New York. 
Louis BILLINGTON 
University of Hull 
England 


EARL BLACK. Southern Governors and 
Civil Rights. Pp. xi, 408. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1976. 
No price. 


/ 


Earl Black does a superlative job -of 
gathering, correlating, analyzing and 
reporting comprehensive data on what 
happened to racial segregation issues in 
gubernatorial campaigns and elections 
in southern states from the period im- 
mediately preceding the Supreme 
Court's Brown decision in 1954 through 
the-elections of 1972. Careful, systematic 
research and ‘documentation pervade the 
11 chapters, 54 tables, 29 figures, 2 
appendixes (with 4 additional tables), 45 
pages of nctes and a serviceable index 
that comprise this vital new sourcebook 
of information and hypotheses. The 
authors conclusions, however, about 
why attitudes and rhetoric changed con- 
cerning segregation—which he sums up 
with the observation that “national 
stateways can indeed modify regional 
folkways”—may be more a product of 
inferential preference than of empirical 
proof. 

Utilizing as foundation for his work all 
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the 80 governorships at issue between 
1950 and 1973 in the eleven southern 
states, Professor Black probes ‘the ways 
in which and degrees to which candi- 
dates for governor significantly altered 
traditional commitments to a racially 
segregated society. Voting data from all 
of the southern counties for Democratic 
first primaries, Democratic second 
primaries’ and closely contested final 
elections are compared so as to identify 
demographic and geographic factors af- 
fecting support for militant. sèg- 
regationists. Prototypes of his initiatives 
- in data assembly and interpretation are 
Figures 24, 25, and 26 that plot indexes of 
changing racial stances of candidates and 
winners by state, region and subregion. 


Texas and Tennessee emerge as the only . 


states in the post-Brown period in which 
nonsegregationists consistently exhib- 
ited greater strength thán seg- 
regationists. Not surprisingly he finds 
racial change least evident in Deep 
South elections. 

Professor Black is at his best when, 
having properly acknowledged his intel- 
lectual indebtedness to V.O. Key, he 


proceeds through data analysis to dis-` 


pute Key’s hypothesis about the relation- 
ship between Democratic factionalism 
-and racial politics. Whereas Key indi- 
cated that insistence upon the racially 
segregated status quo would be more 
characteristic of multifactional than uni- 
factional “systems because “a cohesive 
faction has the power to discipline 
wild-eyed men,” Black’s data show no 


persistent relationships between fac- ` 


tional structure and racial change. Once 
the threat to white supremacy 
materialized with the Brown decision, 
Black observes, some of the most ten- 
tripetal staze political organizations, such 
as Virginia’s Byrd Organization, pro- 
vided platforms for “wild-eyed men” of 
their own. 

Professor Black’s analyses will interest 
students of the current political scene as 
well as thosé seeking historical perspec- 
tives on change. After crediting Jimmy 


Carter with éxplicit repudiation of racial _ 


discrimination in Carter’s gubernatiorial 
inaugural, Black subsequently observes 
that Carter was “far from genuinely 
liberal on civil rights” and that “his 
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subsequent , performance... failed~ to 
match the. promise of his inaugural.” 
Whether or not author and reviewer. 
have similar priorities, Professor Black - 
has written a stimulating, innovative, 
and essentially optimistic volume that: 
will be required reading for all who are 
concerned with the interactions of poli- 
tics and human rights. p 
VICTOR G. ROSENBLUM : 
Northwestern University $ 
Chicago g : Ve 
Illinois f 


MATTHEW A. CRENSON. The Federal 
Machine: Beginnings of Bureaucracy 
in Jacksonian America. Pp. xii, 186. 
Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1975. $10.00. 


Americans have long disparaged 
bureaucracy and its “red tape.” But no 
matter who is in power the day-to-day 
operations of the federal government 
remain constant in the attempt to move 
matters along. This book views the 


_ question of bureaucracy in the’ United 


States as it was handled during the 
Andrew Jackson presidency. 

Crenson views the Jacksonian years as 
the true beginning of an entrenched 
political-minded bureaucracy. Certainly 
the Jacksonians were unlike any ad- ° 
ministrators in the federal government 
before 1829 although this book clearly 
shows many of the Jacksonians were ° 
wealthy and former Federalists. The old 
assumption of the spoils systems revolu- . 
tion .is shown to be inaccurate by Cren- 
son. 

Before describing Jackson’s adminis- 
tration the author devotes several chap- 
térs to a background analysis. Here he 
looks at the political beliefs and social 


‘institutions of the 1820s.-There is an 


admirable section on what historians 
have ‘said about “Jacksonian Democ- 
racy” which can be read by the novice or 
those needing an update on the issue. 
The character of Jackson comes 


.through as ‘shrewd and subtle. Quite .’ 


frequently he let others take the blame - 
for his mistakes or do the dirty work. No 
one was more accomplished at this than 
Amos Kendall who occupies a good 
portion of- the book. 


In ‘fact, Crenson narrows his ate to 
the machinations of the Post Office 
Department and. the General Land 
Office. The reader sees the. corruption 


and _ difficulties facing. the government’ 


when the nation was young, separated by 
time and space, and changing rapidly. 
Kendall’s negotiations with railroads to 
carry the mails and the question of 
abolitionist literature in the mails: is 
examined. Both instances afford a view 

of how matters were dealt with long ago. 
-This is nota lengthy book but the 
importance of it is twofold: first, the 
author tackles a largely previously neg- 
lected aspect of the Jackson Era and, 


secondly, he has something vital to say” 


beyond the constant rehashing of the 
Jackson theme. For ‘these reasons the 
book should be in research libraries and 
possessed by students of the American 
government. 
LEWIS H. CROCE 
Mankato State University 


‘Minnesota l 


Davip HOLBROOK CULBERT. News for 
Everyman: Radio and Foreign Affairs 
in Thirties America. Pp. xvi, 238. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Bees: 
1976, $13.50. 


One of the major ‘itedecupations of 
the historiography of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s foreign policies has been’ a 
debate on the degree to which they were 
or were nota reflection of public opinion. 
David Holbrook Culbert’s News for 
Everyman: Radio and Foreign Affairs in 
Thirties America adds significantly to. 
this literature by demonstrating that 
during the six years prior to Pearl Harbor, 
the broadcasts describing German ag- 

- gression in Europe madé “the news” an 
integral part of daily radio programming 
and “played a major role in creating a 
climate of opinion favorable to an inter- 
ventionist foreign policy” (p. 5). 


Culbert is concerned primarily with. 


what six comrmentators—Boake Carter, 
H.Y. Kaltenborn, Raymond Gram Swing, 
Elmer Davis, Fulton, Lewis, Jr., and 
Edward R. Murrow—had to say about 


the ominous events in Europe. Far ° 


Eastern affairs, seldom mentioned by the 


six, receive only scant attention. Other . 
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newscasters are omitted Je they 


either did not write their own copy, 
analyze the news, or include personal 
political comment. However selective in 
approach, the author does offer com- 
manding assessments’ of these news 
analysts’ style and impact. 


. Of the six, Culbert notes,.only two— - 


‘Carter and Lewis—were isolationists. 
Yet the others, all interventionists, 
exerted by far the greatest influence. In 


the process they sacrificed’ objectivity to ` 


the point’ of becoming tools of the 


administration. Each of the six was truly . 


distinctive: Carter helped strengthen the 
pre-Munich isolationist mood in 
America and was forced off the air (in 
part, by administration pressure) for his 


` trouble.: Kalternborn not only broadcast 


directly from a civil war battlefield in 
Spain but his eighteen-day commentary 
on the Munich Crisis established radio as 
the preeminent source news on foreign 
affairs. With a Wilsonian’s determination 


to promote liberal ideas throughout the - 
‘world, Swing became an unofficial 


spokesman of the Department of State. 
Davis demonstrated that a keen wit and 


- impeccablé credentials could overcome 


the worst speaking. voice on the air. 
Addressing himself primarily to elites in 
order to advance his career, Lewis’s main 


importance lay in the fact that he had so» , 
little influence on the average American. 


In his “This is London” broadcasts, 
carefully tailored to: have the’ ‘greatest 
aural appeal, Murrow made real such 
abstractions as paris and „national 
honor. 

Culbert is at his best in describing the 
quality and nuances of voices and images 
projected over the air. While he ‘is 


convincing in demonstrating radio's im- 


pact on public opinion, his conclusions 
on its influence on foreign affairs are 
more tentative. His excellent bibliog- 
raphy should be consulted by all who 


' study radio in the thirties. A product of ` 


prodigious research, Radio for Every- 
man is an important contribution to our 
understanding of the relationship be- 
tween mass media and public opinion, 
Larry D. HILL 


“Texas A&M University 
College Station 
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Louis FILLÉR. - - Appointment | At Ar 
mageddon: Muckraking ‘and Progres- 

- sivism in American Life. Pp. xiii, 446. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenweod Press, 
1976. $15.95. 


Above all else this book is the author’s 
attempt to- place muckraking and pro- 
gressivism in what he considers their 
proper context in Ameriean history. At 
one and the same time Filler sees 
progressivism and muckraking as 
dynamic forces in our history, for both 
good and bad, for idealism and, at the 
same time, for racism, warfare and other 
dark sides of our history. This reviewer 
wonders why not, for are not these two 
facets of our history themselves but 
microcosms of our totality? We are taught 
in undergraduate school that one of the 
cardinal sins in writing’or thinking 
history is to forget to place events or 
themes in their historical context. What 
Filler is doing is just this—for examples, 
portraying Teddy Roosevelt, E.L. God- 
kin, Tom Watson and Henry Wallace in 


the light of their own particular times and: 


needs. 

What makes this book important is the 
„way Filler “sees” the role of progres- 
sivism and muckraking in American 
history. Filler is an important historian, 
- forhe is the author of such major works as 

The. Crusade Against Slavery (1830- 
1860), in the Harper New American 
Nation series, and Crusuders.for Ameri- 
can ‘Liberalism, What he thinks and 
writes of is important to historians as part 
of historiography and to those in the 
social sciences who are concerned with 
conceptualizations about American his- 
tory 

The book is divided into three: sec- 
tions: “Past and Present,” “Industry,” 
and “Progressivism.” In these sections, 
as well as in his introduction, Filler 
laments that “ours is not an era that has 
teason to anticipate progress” (p. xii). 


This is the ‘essence, the theme of this - 


book, that although progressivism is 
dead in our country and is criticized very 
“harshly now, we still have much to learn 
from analyzing progressivism. 
Filler downgrades some well-known 
progressives and resurrects others from 


bos 
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the grave of obscurity. He attempts to 

place Theodore Roosevelt in historical 
perspective by remiinding us not to judge 
T.R. oh today’ s bases. He also reminds us 
that racism and progressivism were not 
one and the same in most instances, even 
in the case of Tom Watson of Georgia (p. 


-13]). 


Whether or not we accept many of 
Fillers statements and beliefs we ean . 
accept many of his assumptions. Progres- 
sivism could develop because of “meet- ., 
ing of minds and energies that reached 
from the bottom of the social order to the 
top” (p. 158). The “South was more than 
its deinagogues” and “the South attained 
amore promising future for its blacks and- 
whites” Si what Watson represented 
(p. 138). ; 

Theres are some minor flaws with the 
book, both as to ‘interpretation and its, 
production. Filler accepts that the “long ` 
count” in the’ Jack Dempsey-Gene Tun- 
ney fight was the result of mobster 
involvement with sports, enabling Tun- 
ney to keep-the championship. I doubt if 
many historians’ subscribe to this posi- 
tion. There are several editing mistakes 
that should have been caught in galley f 
proofs. For example, footnote three in 
the text is labeled number five (p. 14). 
But these really do not detract from the 


- overall usefulness of the book. This work 


should be read fn’ conjunction with 
Richard Hofstadter s The Age of Reform: 
From Bryan to F.D.R. (1955) which it. 
contradicts, and somewhat supersedes. 
HENRY MARKS 
Huntsville ; 
Alabama J 


TONY MARTIN. Race First: The Toloi 
cal and Orgunizational Struggles of 
Marcus Garvey and the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association, Pp. 
x, 421. Westport, Conn,: Greenwood 
Press, 1976. $17.50. 


Dr. Tony Martin, born in Trinidad, 
educated at the University of Hull, 
England, Gray’s Inn, London, and 
Michigan State University, is Associate 
Professor of History and Black Studies at 
Wellesley College. He asserted in 1 his f 
Preface (p. ix): 


` 
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This boii is based on the simple preinise that 


no one could have organized and built up the 
largest black mass movement in, Afro- 
American history, in the face of continuous 
onslaughts from communists on the left, black 

` reactionaries on all sides, and the most 
powerful governments in the world, and yet 
be a buffoon or.a clown, or even an over- 
whelming impractical visionary. 


Equally, debatable are his conclusions 


(p. x) that Garvey prevailed against his | 


ideological opponents and that “it was 


only with his deportation from the . 


United States that his organizational grip 
en the black masses in North America 
and, to yarying degrees elsewhere, 
slowly began to loosen. Even then, his 
ideological legacy continued to be a 
major force in black communities.” The 
author's conclusion about the feud bẹ- 
tween Garvey, on the one hand, W,E. B. 
‘DuBois, William Pickens, A. Philip Ran- 
‘dolph, Chandler Owen and Robert.Bag- 
nall among others on the other hand, 


‘attributed “a major portion of the respon- . 


sibility for Garvey’s imprisonment.and 
deportation,.,to ‘the 
‘ onslaught, especially as’ manifested in 
the campaigns of Du Bois and. the 
NAACP, and the black Socialists Owen 
and Randolph” (p. 333), ~And in his 
observation that “there was no hint of 


racial arrogance” in the direct dealings of ° 


such advocates in the 1930s of white 
supremacy as Senator Theodore G, Bilbo 
of Mississippi and Ernest Sevier Cox of 
the White America Society with Garvey 
ignores the devastating effect of their 
support on large numbers of Americans. 
The author presents no proof that Gar- 
vey’s ideological legacy of separatism 
and Back to Africa “continued to be a 
major force in black communities.’ ’ The 
reviewer knows that the FBI has tried, 
unsuccessfully, te assess this. influence. 

If the author had not been imprisoned 
by his determination to prove that “Mar- 
cus Garvey has as good a claim as anyone 
to the distinction of being the greatest 
black figure of the twentieth century” (p. 
359), his yolume. would have greater 
value. For instance, such scholars as 


Arthur A. Schomburg and Carter G.. 


Woodson cooperated with Garvey in 
Promoting interest in’ black History.” 


, integrationist ` 
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The list of branches" of the Universal 
Negro Improvement , Association in the 
United. States and abroad‘is valuable. 
The footnotes and the bibliography re- 
veal comprehensive research. 
RAYFORD W. LOGAN 
Howi University 
Washington, D.C. 


PAUL DAVID NELSON. General Horatio 
Gates: A Biography. Pp. xiii, 319. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1976. $17.50. 


After two centuries Horatio Gates 
remains one of the most controversial 
figures in our struggle for independence. 
Paul David Nelson has attempted an 
appraisal and a reevaluation of the 


‘military career of this paradoxical man: 


Born in England in 1728, Gates served ` 
with some distinction in the British 
army, seeing’ extensive service in 
America during the last of the wars with 
France. He moved to Virginia in 1772 
and purchased a plantation there. On 
June 17, 1775, he was commissioned a - 
Brigadier General’ and appointed 
adjutant-general of the newly formed 
Continental Army, and he reported to 
Washington at Cambridge on July 9th. 
Excelling in organization and adminis- 


‘trative detail, Gates rendered valuable ° 


service to the Patriot army. In 1777 he 
won the spectacular and perhaps deci- 


. sive victory at Saratoga. This, however, 


was followed by heated controversy with 
Washington. Service with the Board of 
War and in several minor capacities was 


. followed by Congressional appointment 
,to commanc the southern army following 


the American surrender at Charleston, 
Gates’ disastrous defeat at ‘Camden, 
probably the worst American debacle of 
the entire war, ruined his reputation and, 
closed Gate’’ career as an independent ` 
commander. He-served with Washington 
from 1782 to 1783. In Virginia and later in 
New York, Gates achieved some minor 
social and political success during the ` 
post-war years. He-died in 1806. 
Writing in 1931 Randolph G. Adams 
noted that the manuscript-sources for a 
life of Gates weré voluminous. This 


‘author has examined many of those. 
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sources aid both his bibliography and ` 


footnotes vouch for their frequent use. A 
revision of a doctoral thesis, this book’‘is 
perhaps mistitled. It is not a full-scale 
biography of Gates; rather it is a study of 
his military role during the Revolution. 
There is an almost -total disregard of 


Gates’ personal life. Ten percent deals ` 


with the life of Gates before his arrival in 
Virginia at the age of 44; fifteen pages are 
devoted to the last 23 years of his life. 
As a szudy of Gates’ military career, 
. however, this. book earns several kudos. 
The author examines, with care, his 
leadership at both Saratoga and Camden 
and the complex and troublesome story 
of his difficulties with Washington in 
1777 and 1778, often referred to as the 
Conway Cabal. As such it deserves the 
attention of those studying the military 
history of our Revolution. The author is 
remarkably objective in his recognition 
of the mistakes and weaknesses of Gates. 
His appraisal of Schuyler, antagonist of 
Gates in 1776 and 1771, is forthright and 
balanced. Nelson justifies his assertion 
that Gates was. “a modestly gifted mili- 
tary officer with both commendable and 
damaging traits of character” (p. xi). 
The study ig somewhat marred by 
occasional reliance on secondary. sources 
and by an absence of documentation that 
would have been helpful (see p. 91). The 
accounts of Stanwix and Bennington, 
admittedly peripheral to a study of Gates’ 
leadership, leave something to be de- 
sired. In general, however, the 


documentstion is impressive and the . 


analysis and evaluation are always in- 
teresting and often convincing... - 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State University of New York 
Cortland. 


NORMAN H. Nik, SIDNEY VERBA and 

. Jonn Fetrrocix. The Changing 
American Voter. Pp. vii, 399. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1976. $15.00. - 


The Changing American Voter is one 
of the really important books of recent 
years. Based on data, collected from 
numerous national surveys conducted 


between 1639 and 1974,‘and including. 


t 
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material from over 30,000 interviews, the 
authors have undertaken to update and 
bring into new perspective the findings 


of the 1960 classic The American Voter. ` 
That work was a pioneering effort’ in | 


post-war political science and repre- 
sented one, of the first important adapta- 
tions’ of survey research’ techniques to 
voter behavior. Based on a University of 
Michigan/Survey Research Center study 


. of the 1956 election, the researchers 


concluded that voters cast ballots based 
on personality and party affiliation rather 
than on issues. 

The new study concludes that ‘the 


American public is more issue-oriented - 
than it has been in the past and that it is’ 
‘more detached from the political parties 


than at any time in the past four decades. 


The current study confirmed the earlier 


findings that party identification is a 
long-term commitment, established 


early.in life and ordinarily maintained’ ` 
after that. The growth of the number of- ` 
independents does not contradict that: 


basic assumption although it does.mod- 


ify it. Partisan commitments, however, . 


‘do interact with the issues of the day. The - 


partisan attachments that arose out of the `’ 


New Deal years remainéd dominant in 
the 1950s when the surveys upon which 
The American Voter was based were 


being conducted. Though the New Deal . 


issues were not as salient as they had 
once been, they had not been replaced 


by new issues that were of deep concern `` 


to the electorate. 

The 1960s and 70s however, brought to 
the fore a whole new range’‘of intensive 
and emotional issues which upset the old 
system. The Vietnam War, the: urban 
crisis, ‘racial conflicts, Watergate and a 
major economic recession are all issues 


which cut across the old New Deal. 
alliances and voting patterns. Part of the 


change in voter attitude is attributable to 
a change in the public belief systems. 


Candidates and parties have begun to be 


evaluated in terms of the issue positions 


which they represent to the voters. ' 


Furthermore, as the authors point out, 
the new issue-coherence and the in- 


_ creased level of concern over issues have . 
been translated into a greater connection. ` 
between issue positions and the vote. 


iy 
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Probably the second major finding in 
this study was the impressive decline in 
‘partisanship among the voters of 
America. The Independents now. rep- 
resent the largest group in society, 
-slightly larger than the Democrats and 
‘twice as large as the Republicans. Even 
among those who claim a partisan iden- 
‘tification, the allegiance is weak. Voters 
are more likely to desert their own party 
to vote for candidates of the other. 
Citizens are generally dissatisfied with 
the parties as they are presently consti- 
tuted. And, at the same time, the voter 


has developed a more clearcut set of ` 


„issue commitments and is using them as 
‘a voters’ guide. 

, Most of those who are involved in 
teaching and research in American elec- 
toral politics will welcome this book. It is 
likely to-take its place on that relatively“ 
short ‘shelf composed of “important” 
books in political science. . 

‘ ‘ROBERT J. | HUCKSHORN 

Florida’ Atlantic University 

Boca Raton 


RICHARD L RUBIN. Party Dynamics: - 


The Democratic Coalition and the 
Politics of Change. Pp. 203. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1976. $9. 95. 
' Paperbound, $3.95. 


| This is a book of two parts. The 
part spends four chapters to make a pòint 


that could have been presented in one; ` 
but the second part is one of the most. ` 


cogent analyses in print of the. various 
conflicts that have been consuming the 
Democratic party for almost a decade. 
The features of the electorate that 
Richard Rubin turns to for an under- 
standirig of the recent history of the 
Democrats—suburbanization, the “Cath- 
olie factor,” 
the New Politics Democrats, and elite. 
factionalism—are unquestionably the 
place to: begin. The problem with the 
book is its strikingly uneven analysis of 
these elements. . 

The first. chapter observes that the rise 
of the suburbs has.not presaged a decline 
in the Democratic majority, - because 


migration to the suburbs did not convert ` 


Democrats tò Republicans. The major 


labor, southerners, blacks,. 


` 177 
of ý 
finding in this chapter is the substantial ` 
difference be-ween eastem and mid- 
western suburbs in the proportion of 
Republican: supporters. He also shows 
that in the east the number of Republi- 
cans moving out of -cities. and into 
suburbs is proportionally greater than 
the number of Republicans moving into 
midwestern suburbs. As a result, the 
relatively ‘greater Republican bias of 
eastern suburbs is maintained. The next 
two chapters repeat the finding that there 
are fewer and less loyal Democrats 
among Catholics and union members in 
the east compared to the midwest. 
This eastern-midwestern difference is - 


interesting and merits analysis. Unfortu- 


nately it is not analyzed; it is simply 
talked about, with the result that the 
chapters are overlong, repetitious, and bor- 


_ing. The ‘basic finding is demonstrated 


too many times. The only attempted 
explanation of the regional variation 
is mounted in the chapter on “The 
Catholic Factor” when Rubin shows that 
regional differences in the social status of 
Catholics is not the explanation for the 
regional differences in partisanship. Re- 
dundant data and verbal overkill largely - 
destroy the merit of this part of the book. 

In Chapter four he finally offers an 
explanation of this regional difference 


_ that is both imaginative and theoretically 


intriguing. His basic thesis is that the 
Democratic. party in the ‘east hasbeen. 
less successful at holding the loyalities of 
some elements of the New Deal coalition 
‘because the eastern Republican party is 
substantially more liberal than its mid- 
western counterpart. In Rubin’s view, 

smaller issue differences between eastern 
Democrats and Republicans have 
weakened the Democratic predisposi- 
tion of some groups of voters. To test this 
explanation, Rubin compares eastern 
and midwestern Republican and Demo- 
cratic Senators in terms of their welfare 
and racial liberalism. He finds that 
midwestern Republican Senators are 
substantially more conservative than . 
their Democratic colleagues, while east-- 

em Republicans are only mildly more 
conservative than eastern Democrats on 


- welfare questions and a fraction more 


liberal than the .Democrats on racial 
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- matters. Unfortunately, his use of these 
data is only illustrative, and his failure 
to analyze them systematically leaves his 
original insight untested. In short,.the 
data that could redeem the first three 
` chapters are not presented; and they are 
necessary since his explanation defies 
the convention that party identification is 
fotmed by references to national and not 
state ‘pclitics (the south excepted, 
perhaps). 

Ini the next two chapters the merit of 


the book is finally established. His - 


analysis of the factionalism of Demo- 
cratic elites and the changing Demo- 
cratic electorate is excellent. The impor: 
‘tance of the ideological orientation of the 
middle-class; New- Politics Democrats to 
this factionalism is clearly drawn. The 
- changing contribution of blacks, union 


members, Southerners, arid city dwellers 


to the Democratic vote is woven into å 
persuasive explanation of the success of 
the “anti-regular” campaigns of McCar- 

thy, Wallace, and McGovern. Overall, he 
offers a fine analysis of how changes in 
the Democratic electorate since the late 


Forties ' have fueled thé turmoil of the - 


| party over recent elections. His discus- 
- sion of the importance of racial questions 

‘for the South, for blacks, and. the new 
middle-class Democrats is particularly 


good. The intra-party history which , 


permitted the emergence .of the race 
issue is also explained. Rubin's explaria- 
tion of the concern with which blacks 
view Democratic factionalism is particu- 


larly interesting in light of black support’ 


for Jimmy Carter over several liberal 
Democrats in:the 1976 primaries. 

The impact of television and the 
expanding primary systern on the Demo- 
cratic party, and the greater permeability 
of its elite selection process is the focus 
of the last two chapters. These chapters 
provide an insightful discussion of the 
relationship between the sélection of 
Democratic candidates.and the character 
of intra-party conflict, especially with 
regard to.the problem of meshing the 
preferences of Democratic activists with 
those of the general voting population. - 

If the data in the fitst half of this book 
had been as skillfully analyzed as the 
trends in the second half of the book are 
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insightfully interpreted, this would be a 
substantial contribution to the literature 


on party change. It is a tributé to the .. 


quality of the later chapters that it is 
worth buying the book just to read thet. 
JOHN PETROCIK 
davasi of California 
Los Aügelps: 
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WoopbrRow.: WILSON. The’ Papers of ` 
Woodrow Wilsori, Vols. 20, 21: i910. 
Edited by Arthur S: Link et al. Pp. xxii, 
604; xx, 644. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1975, 1976. $29.50, 
$25.00. ae 


These are turning point volumes in the _ 


seriés as it depicts not only the full. 


evolution of Wilson’s life, but the condi- - - 


tions, personalities, arid interests whicH `- 


-gave him his major decade: Volume 20 


begins and continues witha thick dossier 
of letters, minutes, charges and counteér- 
charges about a matter which should - 


have had minimum general interest: the . 


Ioeation of a new. graduate school. at 
Princeton. It can be only because of 
Wilson’ s qualities that it stirred politi- 
cians and bystandeis remote from 
Princeton arid its projects. 

What related the numerous partici: 
parits ia movement which, by the end of 
Volume 21 elected Wilson governor of 
New Jersey? Clearly, it was their search 
for efficiency in government. They had 
experienced a decade of reform which 
had reached everywhere, foroiñg social 
decisions of every kind on almost evety- 
body. That wave of reform was still 
activating talented people of every kind 
throughout New Jerséy, and threatening 
its Republican and Democratic machines. 
The profoundly conseivative George 
Harvey persuaded the Democratic boss, 
James Smith, Jr.; that Wilson would be a 
brake on untidy reformers who, if they 
won power, would submerge parties- in 
popular clarnor. In effect, Wilson offered 
to be the people’s representative within 
a political system too intricate for any 
individual to grasp. As one party worker 
put it: “I am like thousands of other. 
Democrats . . . anxious to see the State in 
the hands of honest, unselfish and sane 
adrninistrators. .. 


. The people are tired . 


~ 


of iene ies. ‘quacks and cure-alls” 
(XXI, 21,86). - 

The critical fact was that Smith figeded 
assurances that Wilson would riot turn on- 
those who made him goverrior. Wilson 
was glad to indicate that creating his own 
machine was: “the last thing I should 
think of” (XX, 540). He set down other 
Delphic phrases which persuaded Smith 
and others that Wilson would meet other 
due political obligations. Smith did not 
take to heart Wilson’s “...so long as I 
was left absolutely free . . in the matter 
of measures and men.’ 

Wilson’s combination of strength and 
weakness displays him as wholly made 

_by his times. He rouses hatred among 
‘Princeton elements who see his demand 
for a “democratic” graduate school harm- 
ful to their brand of elite interests. Had 
Wilson resignéd under pressure, as -he 
might have done, his. saga would have 


ended there, with Wilson doubtless -~ 


rounding out his career as a well- 
respected administrator elsewhere. His 
_ ‘impassioned defense of policies before 
` the Pittsburgh alumni, April 17, 1910, 
was received in silence. But it brought 
him national sympathy, even a vibrant 
letter which he did not answer from. a 
“demagogue,” David Graham Phillips, 
Princeton ’87, who hoped “you will be 


able. to make Princeton the university of. 


the present and future, .instead ofa 
mockery of medievalism” (XX, 363ff., 
372). Yet Wilson had retreated on the 
graduate school location arid protested 
that it was his “ideals” which distin- 
guished. him from his opponent Dean 
Andrew F. West. 

Wilson had a bad, querulous moment 
when it seemed. there might be an open 
fight for the Democratic nomination, 
rather than, as he had insisted, havirig it 


handed`to him. by party bosses without < 


‘qualifications, without. struggle, without 
selfexposure of any kind. He rushed to 
his sponsor Harvey for reassurances. Yet 
he also consistently denied to reporters 


and ‘inquirers that-he sought the office of- - 


governor at all, and was- ingenuous in 
voicing his surprise at béing nominated, 
Wilson -found phrases for everyone 
_ which did not outrage their party oppo- 

_ nents whose Suffrage he also needed. 
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Famous is the Sehed between the 
reformer George L. Record and Wilson 
(XXI, 338 ff., 406 f.) which ‘won over. 
Record without alarming Record’s foe, 

Smith! Wilson. also assuaged labor ele- 
ments on. one, side, and corporations on 
the other. By the end of Volume 21, 

Wilson is réceiving congratulations on 


` victory, from everybody, including 


Smith, and his ‘campaign has been na- 
tiorial news. < . 
Wilson expresses his deep E 
to Harvey, .and thanks Smith for his . 
congratulations, „though he had de- 
nounced the boss during the campaign.‘ 
Later, Wilson will repudiate Smith and 
abandon Harvey, and be himself de- 
nounced as an ingrate. It is an open... 
question, to be answered by scholars, 
héw mich difference Wilson’s governor-. 
ship, and the operations of his ‘public 
service commissions, made, over what 
other Smith appointees might have done. 
Wilson was far from beiug the only 
sensitized instrument of change in New 

„Jersey or elsewhere. 

During his campaign, Wilson had 
argued that what the times needed was 
not new men but’ new programs, arid 
indeed new programs—not necessarily 
identifiable with Wilson—would 
materialize in New Jersey, as elsewhere 
and in the Federal structure. The best of 
Wilson’s eloquence is yet to come, and to 
be weighed for its pertinacity in his time 


i _ LOUIS FILLER 
Antioch College ' 
. Yellow Springs 
Ohio 
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ELMO R. ZUMWALT, JR. On Watch: A 


Memoir. Pp. vii, 568. New York: ` 
Quadrangle, 1976. $12.50. 


During Admiral Zumwalt’s four pene 

“on watch” as Chief of Nava] Operations, È 
he struggled diligently . to improve 

morale and efficiency in numerous ways. ° 
He earned a reputation as a thoughtful, 
farsighted, military administrator. His 


efforts to.eliminate néedlessly authoritar- 


ian „practices (“Mickey Mouse”) ‘and 
pervasive racial. discrimination, in the 
Navy were hardly successful, but unde- 


Q 
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niably constrictive. There has been a 
definite movement to implement equal 
career opportunities for women and 
blacks, particularly with increased re- 
spect- ‘for the- rank and file of Navy 
personnel. 

Zumwalt’s memoirs include fascinat- 


‘ing vignettes of a brief tour in China in 


1945 where he first met his Russian-born 
wife, Mouza. There is, moreover, a 
thoughthx section about Naval vessels 
and weaponry. He discusses the politics 
of weapons procurement, the budgetary 
process, and bureaucratic politics from a 
‘military perspective. For foreign policy” 
scholars deficient in any of these areas, 
there is a wealth of data to consider. 
The author lays much of the blame for 
the failure of Naval- shipbuilding pro- 
grams in recent years on Hyman S. 
Rickover. Zumwalt- concedes that the 
76-year old Admiral with legendary 
influence in Congress rarely if ever 
pushes for ineffective weapons systems. 
’ As head of the relatively obscure Divi- 
sion of Nuzlear Propulsion he is rarely 
the object of public attention. Nonethe- 
less, Rickover’s obsession with nuclear 
vessels and his powerful opposition to 
naval alternatives which might be con- 
_ siderably cheaper and relatively 
efficient, has resulted in much consterna- 
‘tion in Washington. Rickover is not, 
merely parochial, he is ruthless, accord- 
ing to Zumwalt. Thus, few oppose him 
openly. With allies throughout the Navy 
who have served under his tutelage and 
in the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy and the Armed Services Commit- 
tees (in particular on the House Sea- 
power Subcommittee), Rickover quietly 
promotes his favorite projects and per- 
sonnel. 

As yet another chronicle of internecine 
politics during the Nixon-Kissinger years 
it compares favorably to other accounts 
due to the author’s detailed notes and 
keen memory of conversations between 
elites. Foreign policy scholars and stu- 
dents of civil military relations particu- 
larly will finc these memoirs provocative 
and useful in the years ahead. Of interest 
may be Kissinger’s alleged-comments on 
Russia’s ascendency vis-à-vis the U.S. (p. 

319), Prince Bernard’s 


x 
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rationale for a constant U.S. commitment - 
in Western Europe (p. 358), and. Soviet 
Ambassador Dobrynin’s view of parity in 


' strategic arms (p. 487). 


/ 


sf 


` On potentially critical foreign policy 
issures such as the endangered ecology 
of the seas, the question’of a Palestinean . 
State and projected conflict in Southem 
Africa, there is virtually no mention. 
Understandably, we have come to expect 
that military leaders (and ‘Zumwalt 
clearly ranks among the most impressive 
in recent years) confine their thinking 
about America’s future security to impor- ` 
tant power relationships. 
Unfortunately, there is too much men- ° 


tal masturbation’ about the likely out... ` 


come of conventional naval war between 

the U.S. and the Soviet Union (Zumwalt 

believes that it -is necessary to keep 

statistical odds on such hypothetical 

conflicts). Whereas, naval conflict be- 

tween the superpowers is quite conceiv- 

able, the possibility that one side would 

accept defeat without utilizing all forces, , 
including nuclear weapons, seems re-. , 
mote. One of the most important political 

developments which reduces the threat 

of an accidental war because over-' 
zealous commanders engage in macho 

confrontations (“playing chicken” on the 

seas) was an understanding concluded in 

1972 (p. 391). 

Zumwalt’s concerns are similar to 
those of the Secretary of State whom he 
came to distrust so deeply. Thus, this 
book is primarily interesting because of 
Zumwalt’s argument that “we should 
begin to gird ourselves for a harsher 
adversary relation with the Soviet Un- 
ion.” The focus on “the growing 
maritime power of the Soviets (was) the 
most immediate and formidable threat to 
the U.S. ...” is clear (p. 330). What some 
will consider his “worst-case analysis” of 
the military capabilities and political 
intentions of the U.S.S.R. others will 
consider an objective and thoughtful 
study. Readers should not neglect the 
search for alternatives to the policies that 
Zumwalt and Henry Kissinger represent 


" in the text. 


“Catch-22” 


PAUL CONWAY 
State University of New York 
College at Oneonta 
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ELIOT FREIDSON. Doctoring Together: 
A Study of Professional Social Con- 
trol. Pp. xiii; 208. New York: Elsevier, 
1976. 313. 50. 

Eliot Freidson has for some years been 
directing attention to the way in which 
medical care may be influenced by the 
settings in which it is offered. He has also 
raised questions about the effectiveness 


of professional social control in, the 
medical field. 


Doctoring Together reflects both these 


concerns. It is the first full-length ac- 
count of an intensive study he conducted 
more than a decade ago in a large urban 
medical organization,' summaries of 
’ which were published in article form in 
the ’60s. Although somewhat belated, 


this new volume providing extended ° 


discussion of the findings, is a valuable 
addition to the literature. It includes for 
the first time a thorough description of 
the research methods employed in the 
' study, gives verbatim excerpts from 
interviews with physicians, and pre- 
sents its analysis within a systematic 
framework of concepts and theory. Much 
of this profits, no doubt, from Freidson’s 
work on his recent Sorokin-Award win- 


ning volume, Profession of Medicine . 


(1970). 

The medical organization selected in 
the early 60s for study was a model of its 
type, incorporating features advocated: 
by reformers. It operated under a 
.prepaid-service-contract-plan in which 

_ some 45,000 persons were enrolled, and 
employed on a salary basis some 50 
physicians. As a specail protection, the 
insurance company which administered 
the organization made periodic checks 
on standards of medical care. Freidson’s 
study tested the effectiveness of this 
emergent type of system. 

Under the broad principle that “the 
way work is organized and controlled 
influences the nature of work itself,” the 
study depended basically first, on an 
analysis of the organization, its rules and 
its structure, and secondly, on the opin- 
ions of the physicians about their work 
and that of their colleagues. The study 
aimed “not so much to measure results as 


‘research ied ee ine 
field-study type, including: observation . 
- (“just being there”) attendance at staff 


meetings, review of medical and other 
records, and, most importantly, inter- 
views. In order to obtain a more com- 
plete view, physicians were encouraged, 
at least initially, to talk at length about 
their problems as they saw them, rather 
than responding to fixed questions. 


The analysis focusses primarily upon ` 


the processes of social control. Two 


models of social control are contrasted: , 


the bureaucratic model associated with 
hierarchical , organization and supervi- 
sion, and the professional model in “a 
company of equals.” Elements of both 
models were found in the medical 
organization. Complaints by physicians 
stemmed largely from bureaucratic re- 
strictions enforcing required office 
hours, crowded schedules and a general 
“overload” which militated against op- 
timal care. Problematic relations with 
patients resulted, moreover, from, elimi- 
nation of the fee’ barrier and from the 


fixed-panel system preventing choice of: 


physicians. . 

Freidson takes a more genious view, 
however, of the failures of professional 
- control to bar from practice those physi- 


-cians known by their -colleagues to be 


guilty of substandard practices. Occa- 
sional “talking-to” repeated offenders or 
boycotting them personally in referrals 
were the only measures taken. 

The book is important in view of 
changes in medical care being consid- 
ered by. our country. It is stimulating 
reading and admirably well organized 
for teaching purposes. 

CAROLYN ZELENY 

Wilson College ` 

Chambersburg 

Pennsylvania 


-MURIEL GARDINER. The Deadly Inno- 


cents: Portraits of Children Who Kill. ` 
‘Pp. vii, 190. New York: Basic Books, 


1976. $8. 95. 


In his preface Stephen. Spender notes 
that the author is not so much concerned 


s 
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with explaining why young people 
commit homicides as describing ‘the 


- conditions.in which some of them have 


done so. The tragic and deplorable 


backgrounds of these young offenders” 


are almost beyond belief. Spender states 
that the author's purpose is to persuade 
readers to agitate for changes in the 
family, the schools, the law courts, and 
the rehabilitation centers. Her compas- 
sionate account will arouse her readers, 
although some may question her objec- 
tivity. 

According to the dust jacket this book 
contains portraits of ten children, all 
under the age of eighteen, who have 
killed or attempted to kill. Yet two of the 
children are eighteen years of age and 
notall of them killed or attempted to kill. 
One committed armed robbery and kid- 
napping, but is brought within the fold 
by the assumption that he acted with the 
intent fo kill himself. He wanted to 
threaten a police officer with his gun so 
that the officer would kill him. Another is 
described as a “bystander” at a murder. 

The author, a psychoanalyst, read 
English literature at Oxford University, 
but her literary style’ may surprise her 
tutors. School grades drop catastrophi- 


cally, delicious aromas come from the © 


kitchen, tremendous sympathy springs 
up, and a heart pounds with jo 

anticipation. - 
terpretations, fortunately few in num- 
ber, may surprise her training psy- 
choanalysts..A young sailor's inten- 
tion to spend his last evening on leave 
with a girl friend may have meant 
choosing between heterosexuality and 
homosexuality. His mother by withhold- 
ing money for this evening, may have 


- become, at least symbolically, the in- 


strument for depriving him of a normal 
heterosexual relationship, perhaps forc- 
ing him into homosexuality: The killing 
of his mother is described as having all 
the earmarks of a homosexual panic. 
Long quotations “of conversations, 
some of them extending back into early 
childhood, do not ring true. The “by- 
stander” at the brutal beating of an elderly 
burglary victim, feeling letdown by the 
outcome, is reassured by one of his 
partners in crime: “Cheer up, old fellow. 


Her psychoanalytic ine 
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‘ Here, have a beer. We can’t make a big 
grab every time, you know. And that gold 
watch is a real beauty. Cuff links not bad 
either. We three are going to draw lots to 
see who gets what.” After they learn that 
the victim has died they spend a jolly 
evening drinking, talking, and planning 
for the future, 

JOHN M. MACDONALD 
University of Colorado 
School of Medicine 
Denver 


RICHARD KIECKHEFER. European Witch 
Trials: Their Foundations in Popular 
and Learned Culture, 1300-1500. Pp. ` 
x, 181. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1976. $13.50. 


E. WELIAM MONTER. Witchcraft in 
France and Switzerland: The Border- 
lands During the Reformation. Pp. 
232. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1976. $15. 00. 


Some aurons historians believe 
that testimonial accounts of devil- 
trafficking in fourteenth and fifteenth 
century Europe were in reality artifacts 
imposed by judges and Inquisitors upon 
the statements made by participants 
during the prosecution of alleged 
witches. Europeen Witch Trials reports 
an empirical test of this thesis. 

Professor Kieckhefer usefully distin- 
guishes betweer: sorcery ‘(the magical 
use of conjurations and spells to achieve 
desired ends), invocation (calling up evil 
spirits to hear one’s bidding), and 
diabolism (Satan-worship). He holds that | 
the need among learned men, who in 
general dominated the agencies of jus- 
tice, for an Aristotelian-rationalist expla- 
nation of how sorcery could cause hail- 
storms, crop-failures and other blights 
led them to reject the peasants’ simple ` 
reasoning that “magic” did “magic” 
things. Instead, drawing upon matured 
Christian theory, the learned adopted 


- the notion that the wondrous things done 


by sorcery resulted from willful dealings 
between the sorcerer and the under- 
world of incubi, succubi, demons and | 
familiars, for help from such beings 
seemed a necessary causal link between 
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„a mere mortal’s intent and its sometimes 
awesome manifestation. To obtain such 
aid the witch-sorcerer agreed to submit 
to Satan. 
.  Kieckhefer located, trial Tok 
containing uncoached witchcraft allega- 
tions made by people of little or no 
learning, and compared these with ac- 
cusatory materials in whose formulation 


some part had been played by officials. - 


His canvass of some 500 trials which took 
` place between 1300 and 1500 in Switzer- 
land, France, Germany. and England 
turned up depositions relating to 35 that 
were free of “learned” intrusions. In all 
35 plain sorcery was the offense usually 


alleged by the unlettered deposers, but - 


in practically all cases where officials, 
_ with their leading questions, terror and 
torture, had a hand in things there were 
charges of invocation and diabolism as 
well. The association predicted by Kieck- 


hefer's hypothesis is thus borne out by - 


these data. Whether they are sufficiently 
definitive is another matter, as the author 
acknowledges; numerous caches of 
documents remain to -be similarly 
. studied. f 

In this brief review I cannot do justice 
to Professor Monter’s rich and stimulat- 
ing monograph. Witchcraft in France 


and Switzerland chronologically com- ' 


plements Kieckhefer’s work, for Mon- 
ter’s concern lies in. the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but his research 
was confined geographically to witch- 
craft in the then-remote hamlets and 
villages of the Jura, now divided be- 
tween France and Switzerland. Because 
the archival centers in the region have 
been spared by wars and catastrophes, 
records survive on hundreds of' local 
witch trials, allowing the use of quantita- 
tive analysis in their study. 

e seven quasi-autonomous govern- 
` ments in the Jura varied in language, 
religion and traditions, enabling Monter 
to` “test and compare” witchcraft 
- theories, since witchcraft: and the re- 
sponses to it,differed among the seven. ` 

le sorcery continued to be the chief 
maleficia’ during the centuries in ques- 
tion, popular belief in invocation and 
diabolism had sufficiently grown by then 
to provide a groundwork forthe great 
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surge of witchcraft trials which occurred 
throughout Europe in the last quarter of 
the sixteenth and the first half of the 
seventeenth centuries. During the surge, 
several thousand individuals suffered 
death by fire, strangulation, beheading . 
and drowning, while thousands of - 
others—more fortunateP—kept their 
lives but were crippled by torture or ' 
driven into miserable ‘exile. Monter 
examines possible linkages between 
the contrasting Jura cultures and differ- 
ing severities in punishment, kinship 
and vicinal propinquities, panics over 
plague-spreading witches, and the role 
of religious teachings. 
To me, Monter’s most fascinating 
conjectures pertain to the witches them- 
selves. That the victims of Europe’s . 
witch madness tended not to be repre- 
sentative of their populations of origin is . 


.an old notion in witchcraft studies; 


Monter has given it an empirical founda- 


tion. His archival diggings unearthed 


details on no fewer than 833 individuals 
who underwent the torments of interro- 


gation and trial between 1527 and 1677 `. 


in the Jura: from these he produced a 
kind of profile of a Jura witch. Out of the 
settlements of that region there streamed 
into the courts suspects who were dis- 
proportionately female, old, spouseless, 
friendless and poor, and whose local 


_ reputations had earlier been sullied by 


petty crimes, sexual laxity or quarrel- 
someness. Socially they comprised a 
deviant substratum’ whose ‘riddance 
would causé few regrets. Viewed func- . 
tionally, the witchcraft mania served to 
diminish an annoying presence in. the 
Jura settlements through a dreadful . 
purge of the unwanted. 
R. W. ENGLAND, JR. 
University of Rhode Island 
’ Kingston 


Sar A. LEVITAN and ROBERT TAGGART. 
The Promise of Greatness. Pp. 308. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1976. $15.00. 


Levitan and Taggart describe the pre- 
vailing mood of the American public and 
its policy makers as timid and negative 


-on the subject of governmental interven- 
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tion. This public feeling has recently 
found support and encouragement with 
the' publication of a number of studies 
conducted by social scientists which 
proclaim the failure of the social welfare 
. programs undertaken in the last decade. 
Through a reassessment of the existing 
data and analytical studies, Levitan and 
Taggart now present the case for a more 
positive evaluation of these governmen- 


_ tal efforts. ! 


Lest ore get the impression that the -~ 


authors af this study purport to have 
produced the first objective evaluation of 
the social welfare programs of the Great 
Society, they clearly -state the normative 
purpose cf their work: “This book was 
written to defend our belief that the 
1960s’ programs and policies and their 
continuation had a massive, overwhelm- 
ingly beneficial impact and that ,the 
weight of evidence convincly supports 
this view” (p. viii). They make no 
apology for their lack of scientific objec- 
tivity. Indeed, given the inadequacy of 
informaticn on many questions and the 
primitive state of the tools of evaluation, 
these men.believe that no study of the 
social reforms of the- last decade can 


honestly claim to be either completely ` 


exhaustive or objective. 
Despite the: admitted inefficiencies 


and the negative spillovers from a 


number of the Great Society’s programs, 
Levitan and Taggart argue that the 
weight of the evidence suggests that 
governmental attempts at constructing a 
better society have been reasonably 
successful. The task which remains, in 
their view, is that of the completion and 
rationalization ‘of the existing social 
welfare system. The meaningful and 
successful pursuit of the general welfare 
requires positive governmental action. 
This study will probably assist and 
encourage those social activists. who. 
have been on the defensive in recent 
years. Even if the reader disagrees with 
the overall assessment made by Levitan 
and Taggart regarding these attempts by 
government to construct .a better and 


more equitable society, one must be 


impressed with the documentation and 
general good sense exhibited in this 
work and by the lack of self-righteous or 
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polemical style in the analysis made by 
these authors. Such a temperate -and 
careful study will certainly assist in 
keeping open the question for many 
Americans of what we can and should 
expect from our government. Because 
the data under consideration are subject 
to differing interpretations on the basis of 
normative and political judgments, this 
strong defense of the programs and poli- 
cies of the Great Society is likely to bring 
a quick response from the prosecution. 
ALAN A. AICHINGER ` 
Ohio University 
Athens 


DEAN MACCANNELL, The Tourist: A 


New Theory of the Leisure Class. Pp.’ 
214. New York: Schocken Books; Aore; 
’ $5.95. 


STANLEY PARKER. The Sociology, of 
Leisure. Pp. 157. New York: Interna- 
tional Publications Service, 1976. 
$11.25. 


MacCannell’ s book is a Ee 
stimulating and yet morbid vision of man . 
and his future world. It emphasizes the ` 
sociological view of the interrelationship ` 
of man with the institutions of his society 


` and represents him as the captive of his 


era, with little prospect of subordinating 
its influences to his personality needs.’ 

MacCannell’s analysis of social struc- 
tural change is based upon Efving 
Goffman’s front and back regions of the 
social establishment. Social’ roles and 
social performances are acted out within 
the appropriately staged social facades 
erected for them by our society. All 
society is ‘a series of architectural con- 
structs within which we act-out our 
related roles. 

Modern man is a symbol of this era, a 
post-industrial one, within which he has . 
lost his ability to satisfy his sensibilities 
and creative energies through work, 


‘With the availability of ever more leisure 


time, he seeks within this to find what he 


- had formerly found in and through his 


job. - 

Tourism is manufactured, packaged 
and sold like a commodity . for the 
(emotionally) starved moder man of all 


4 


social arid economic classes. It promises, 


in the viewing and visiting of historical ' 


monuments as well as contemporary 
slums, to satisfy this craving for a “pure’ 
experience; presumably one which is not 
synthetically manufactured and. staged 
solely for symbolic enjoyment. The past, 
in the form of the industrial era and its 
predecessors, is where modern man is 
encouraged to seek better, more intimate 
and interpersonally satisfying relation- 
ships. Touring is a search for viewing in 
sitio people and relationships where the 
“Teal thing” still exists; yet the tourist 
voyeuristically views but does not inti- 
mately contact. 

This’ alienation from one’s self: and 
one’s contemporaries makes of the 
tourist a catalytic representative of mo- 
dernity to all areas he visits. In the process 
of searching for something “real” he 
transmits ideas and perceptions of the 
modern era to those who have not yet 
achieved it. 

The value of touring to the tourist, 
which includes attending conferences as 
well as Disneyland spectacles, is not 
determined by the amount of. creative 
productions resulting from the activity 
but by the quantity and quality ‘of 
experience they promise. The successful 
end result of a series of tours, the author 
contends, is an immense accumilation of 
reflexive experiences of ‘reality,: and 
fiction as well, which summed up rep- 
resents modemity. It is a “totalizing 
idea,” an ethnography of,“one world.” 

It is a fascinating presentation of 
processes, ends and means, based upon 
acceptance of his premises. However, he 
does not allow for the possibility that in 
the process of “touring” the tourist must 
in some way be affected by what he 
experiences. Is it not possible that the 

` tourist is more than a mere transmitter of 
modernity to those not yet within its 
asceptic folds and in turn is influenced 
by those he views who still find personal 
satisfaction in their livesP Might tourism 
be the reverse means to keep human 
values alive? In addition, even though 
religion has lost a good deal of its former 
attractiveness to show the way to find 
Self, is man doomed to a comfortless 
search for interpersonal contacts? ` 
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It'is true that ee non psychiatry 
and social work are swamped with the 
problem of alienation presented to them 
daily, but it is just as true that millions 
more seem to cope adequately with the 


roles modern society encouraged them to ` 


accept within satisfying boundaries of 
human interrelationships. 

The intellectually stimulating and 
heuristic insights provided by this book 
will well repay the patient reader’s 
efforts. It is provided with supporting 
footnotes and comments on each chapter, 
as well as a useful and Eomuprepensive 
index and- bibliography. 


Parker’s slim but informative and 
thoughtful volume tries to answer the 
question as to whether we can expect a 

“society of leisure” in the near future. 
The author does a most competent job in, 
an interesting and most readable fashion 
supported with an impressive number of 
objective surveys and research reports. 

Utilizing material from interdis- 
ciplinary sources, he approaches lei- 
sure as only`one of several ‘ ‘interacting 
spheres of individual life and of society.” 


Appropriately, the book is divided into. 


ee major sections. In one he considers 
various ways in which, leisure has de- 
veloped and emphasizes how it is a part 
of work and carries characteristic forms 
and meanings. In the second section he 
examines the relationship between lei- 
sure and other activities of man, includ- 
ing the family, education and. religion. 
The third section is devoted to the larger 


concerns of society and its institutions : 


with leisure activities, including the 
need for planning now to meet the needs 
of the immediate future. Overall, Parker 
makes a most persuasive case for his 

. conclusions in a reasoned and well 
supported presentation of the pertinent 
evidence. 

One of the numerous new insights he 
brings to the reader’ s attention is that of 
the “time famine.” experienced by those 

‘who are convinced that- improved 
technological products will permit ever 


increasing leisure. time. The author ' 


points to the fact that-the time sup- 
posedly’ saved by these products is put 
back into maintaining and keeping them 
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in working order. He concludes that 
when all is considered, it is the con- 
tinued rise in the, standard of living 


which will be insisted upon by the ' 


masses, more than leisure time to pursue 
activities away from the job. 

It is possible that what has been 
missed in the midst of this engrossing 
book are the creative needs of man which 
have been mainly expended in some 
form of work or related activities. One 


_ wonders if man will be satisfied with a 


* 


life mainly devoted to sports and various 
cultural activities. Man may not live by 
bread alone, but through: earning his 
bread, whatever form this activity takes, 
man has found satisfactions much be- 
yond the diversions suggested by .the 
contemporary,” definition <of the term, 
“leisure.” We have seen that it is only in 
recent times that leisure has been 
equated with expending ‘energy unat- 
tached to some sort of creative or pro- 
ductive effort. The author supports the 
view that leisure must include activities 
fren “build meaning and purpose into 

e 

‘There is‘ much in this book which 
leaves the reader with thoughtful in- 
sights and heuristic suggestions. It is 
highly recommended :for those who, 
regardless of disciplinary allegiance, 
deal with people and their relationship 
with society: 

“I. R. STUART 
Herbert H. Lehman College 
City University of New York 


CLARENCE N. STONE. Heongnite Growth 
and Neighborhood Discontent. Pp. xv, 
256. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1976. $13.95. 


Clarence Stone has presented us with 
a fascinating account of the progress of 
urban renewal in Atlanta, Georgia during 
the.period 1950 to 1970. Moving forward 
from the period of World War II when the 
altered priorities of war hindered capital 
improvement and contributed to the 


- aging of residential ‘and commercial 


structures, Atlanta embarked. upon .a 
program of civic renewal aimed at re- 
vitalizing the city. In the late 1950s 
Atlanta developed a reform government 
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apparently dedicated to a style of politi- 
cal conduct which viewed general com- 
munity well-being as an interest which 
should dominate over the interests of any 
specific segment of the community. The 
reform ‘ethos articulated a viewpoint 
which dedicated political, business and 
community leaders to the service of the 
common good. 

While a city in the Deep South, Atlanta 


‘earned a reputation for racial modera- 


tion. Long an important economic cen- 
ter, Atlanta, while it was certainly domi- 
nated by business interests, was also the 
“home of civil rights organizations, es- 
teemed black institutions ,of higher 
learning, and a large black middle class. . 
Itprided itself on being a city that did not 
hate.” 

Out of this mix of' characteristics 
emerged a vision of Atlanta as the 
economic capital of the Southeast. Its 
leaders “believed. that the city could 
become the business and financial hub of 
the entire Southeast. Indeed they be- 
lieved that Atlanta could become a city. of 
national. prominence.” To implement 
this vision the development of the ` 
Central Business District loomed as a 
vital necessity. And Atlanta’s future 
demanded the development of the resi- 
dential neighborhoods—black and 
white—to provide its citizens with a 
basis for communal living. 

Accordingly, in the ant 1950s, At- 
lanta launched a program of ur 
renewal which, while federally assisted, 
was controlled by local officials who had ° 
wide latitude in making choices and 
decisions. The overall plan involved the 
redevelopment of the Central Business .- 
District as well as the renewal of’ 
nonaffluent neighborhoods through pub- 
lic housing and rehabilitation. The result 
was, as the author points out: 


Over the past two decades the commercial 
center of the city has expanded outward and 
upward. Much of the land and the impetus for 
the enlarged and rejuvenated central business . 
district has come from the city’s. urban 
renewal program. Sites for civic facilities, 
expansion room for medical and educational 
institutions, and land for commercial de- 
velopment have all been provided under the 
aegis -of urban renewal...downtown re- 
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vitalization was conceived and executed as a 
joint public-private venture. For example the 
city constructed a new civic center and 
exhibition hall on land acquired through 
urban renewal. The civic center, in turn, 
encouraged the private development of 
nearby hotels, (But) To some segments of the 
community the new stadium and the civic 
center were symbols of misplaced priorities 

. the city pursued a policy under which 
one-seventh of its population was displaced 
by government action. Some neighborhoods 
were simply demolished. ... Relocation ac- 
tivities drastically affected other neighbor- 
hoods, . Neglect, overcrowding, and una- 
verted racial tensions changed the character of 
many areas. 


When Atlanta first initiated a redevelop- ` 


ment program in 1950, nonaffluent neighbor- 
hoods lacked adequate facilities. Twenty 
years later, that lack had been studied, 
documented, and lamented, but not corrected. 

In his description of Atlanta’s two 
decades of urban renewal, Stone at- 
tempts to explain how this situation 
developed, that is, the revitalization of 
the’ Central Business District at the 
. expense of the rehabilitation of 
nonaffluent neighborhoods. He details 
the conflict between the residents of 
demolished communities and the rede- 
velopment of business and institutional 
facilities. He pictures the attempt at 
neighborhood resistence to both public 
‘housing. and urban redevelopment. 
From all the details emerges a picture, 
not of a deliberate attempt to destroy 
neighborhoods or to ignore citizens’ 
interests, but of local officials making, or 
. not making, decisions on the basis of a 
built-in bias in favor of business inter- 
ests. The first phase of Atlanta’s urban 
renewal, the revitalization of the Central 
Business District, succeeded admirably 
‘because ‘it had the support of business 
leaders who worked closely with local 
officials. The second phase, the restora- 
tion of neighborhoods,. was largely a 
failure, not, because-of the opposition of 
business interest, but because of thair 
indifference. 

The author, however, attempts more 
than a description of two decades of 
urban renewal in Atlanta. He uses the 
case of Atlanta as a vehicle for revising 
the pluralistic view of group influences 


va 


in metropolitan areas as developed by’ 


political scientists. In very simplistic 
terms, the pluralist approach would 
maintain that the influences upon public 
officials come from many sources and, 
since public officials must seek reelec- 
tion, they are broadly responsive to such 
influences. Therefore the public official 
is a neutral power broker who seeks to 
accommodate the various group influ- 
ences and implement those policies 


- which are acceptable to the groups most 


concerned with them. 

Economic Growth and Neighborhood 
Discontent provides an alternative view 
wherein public officials are not respon- 
sive to all influences impinging upon 


them. In Atlanta, it is maintained, there is. 


a built-in system bias by means of which 
public officials are more responsive to 
business interests. But they are more 
responsive because of their interconnec- 
tions with business influences and sup- 
port, because they see the economic 
development of the community as more 
important than other considerations. The 
public officials are more responsive to 
business interest because they share the 
business orientation. The author main“ 
tains that the system bias does not always 
‘have to be in favor of business but that 
public officials actively control policies 
and their implementation and that the 
direction of such control is strongly 
influenced by their particular view- 
points. 

This is an excellent study of urban 
renewal in Atlanta as well as the 
mechanisms of community power and 
community change. 

JOHN E. HUGHES 

Villanova ‘University 

Pennsylvania 


GAYLE GRAHAM YATES. What Women 
Want: The Ideas of the Movement. Pp. 
viii, 230, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1975. $10.00. 


The autho: of this provocative con- 
tribution sees it as a “personal document, 


a social commentary and an intellectual 


investigation.” 
The. direction of the sees is 
based on the “ideas of the past and 
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present women’s movements,” 
these are considered to involve three 
“ideological strands.” Written materials 
are the sources for the presentation. The 
bibliographical listings of books, special 
periodical issues and articles from pro- 
fessiona! journals and popular magazines 
indicate a broad overview of the words 
that launched the new fentnism in the 
early, 1950s. 

The three ideologies are the “feminist 
ideology,” the “women’s liberationist 
ideology,” and the “androgynous ideol- 
ogy.’ Recalling historical feminist efforts 
as having “failed in America because the 
early feminists defined their problem too 
narrowly,” the author claims that today 
the movement in attempting to reinter- 
pret ‘issues and problems affecting 


- women has within it the seeds of its own 


failure because of its fragmented voices. 

On one thing all female activists agree: 
the “general social role” of women in 
America is “unequal to that of men.” 

In comparing the three ideologies, the 
author concludes that the “feminist 
ideology” is an outgrowth of historical 
efforts by feminists who sought equal 
property and voting rights, the opening 
of professional opportunities, and 
employment equality among - others. 
However, two new concepts challenge 
the “feminist ideology.” 

The “women’s libérationist’” model is 

- perceived as.“anti-masculinist”; it main- 
tains that only women can gain their own 
freedom. 

The “sndrogynous” paradigm repre- 
sents a picture of women and men equal 
to each other. Accommodative processes 
are major in this approach; there is 
recognition that social values, decisions 
and ultimately behavior can only be 
changed by both sexes achieving mutu- 
ally agreéd-upon goals through coopera- 

` tive action. The enemy facing the solu- 
tion of sexual inequalities lies in institu- 
tional structures and their supportive 
value syscems. 

Obviously the three ideologies are in 
competition; the author says this is her 
thesis. And as an individual Ms. Yates is 
attracted to androgyny Ì in the areas of 


` 


and 


i 
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“sexuality, the family, work; politics, 
society, education, and religion.” 

Exhortations and the messages from 
the leaders—Margaret Fuller, Hanna 
Mather Crocker, Mary Lyon and 
Catherine Beecher represent the 19th - 
century; Betty Friedan, Caroline Bird, 
Gloria Steinem, Mary Anderson, Wilma 
Scott Heide, Helen Gurley Brown are 
among those who stimulated the con- 
temporary “new feminist conscious- 
ness”; and Kate Millet and Shulamith 
Firestone dominate the liberationist’s 
approach—thread the competitive maze 
in the movement’s gro 

The “future of today’s feminism is 
anybody’s guess,” and certain backlash 
reactions in the 1970s are healthy signs of 
effective gains towards improved wom- 
en’s rights. Let’s hope the leaders don’t 
tear themselves apart. 

GEORGE H. HUGANIR 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 


- Pennsylvania 
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LAWRENCE W. Bass. Management by . 
Task Force. Pp. ii, 197. Mt. Airy, Md.: 
Lomond System, Inc., 1975. $12.50. 


ABRAHAM ZALEZNIK and MANFRED F. 
R. Kets DEVxniES. Power and thé 
Corporate Mind. Pp. viii, 288. Boston, 
Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., _ 1975. 
$10.95. 


‘ Lawrence Bass has written a promo- 
tional treatise for Lomond Associates, 
designed to serve the needs of his 
clients, the new advanced technology 
enterprises. They are engaged primarily 


‘in problem solving at the frontiers of an 


advancing technology. 

It is essentially a management consul- 
tant’s manual on how to put together the 
structure of an organization that takes 
upon itself the solution of global prob- 
lems. The typical assignment Bass en- 
visages for these organizations is the 
effectuation of rational developmental 
programs for newly arrived countries. He 
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TABLE 2 


anes AND DISADVANTAGES OF DIFFERENT CATEGORIES 
i OF INTERDISCIPLINARY ACTIVITIES - 











` ` ADVANTAGES _ DISADVANTAGES 

Type I Starting point for more specific Rarely lead directly to specific 
Unoriented concepts; dévelop better un- benefits; because of the dis- 
unstructured derstanding and liaison cursiveness consume energy 
discussions among disciplines; clarify the and time 

roles of disciplines in joint 
undertakings 

Type II a Encourage collaboration among Focus of activity not well clari- 
Oriented ‘specialists; stimulate initia- - fied; contributions and 
unstructured ‘tive and creativity timing uncertain 
collaborations j 

Type III _ Provide channels for diverse Permit divergence from 
Oriented inputs with common focus; planned objective and 
structured ` encourage communications scheduled because leader- ` 
programs , among. disciplines ship decisions may not be 

’ without: ' enforceable 
constraints ~ve 

Type IV; „Stimulate direct communication Program restricted by selection 
Oriented and interaction among spe- of specialized inputs and 
structured cialists; result in consensus managerial style of team 
projects of competent opinion; per- leader; adherence to original 


with constraints 


Type V Lead to direct accomplishment; 
Projects ‘all inputs under central ad- 
under executive ministrative and operational 
-direction control : 


hopes to avoid the mistakes of the first 


generation of developers whose pro- 


grams have led to a collapse of the” 


agricultural sector and the proliferation 
of barriers on the borders of their trading 
and primitive industrial centers. , 

Bass brings to his task an impressive set 
of practical credentials. They include a 
long stint with the prestigious mass 
consulting firm, Arthur B. Little and 
Company. Bass emphasizes the interdis- 
ciplinary approach to the problem and 
formulates some rules for putting to- 


gether these interdisciplinary teams. ` 


The instructions are made up of opera- 
tional formulas for interdisciplinaty ac- 
tivities which the author divides into five 
categories. These groups are organized 
as task forces made up of personnel 


~ 


formance is regulated by 
- ' authority of team leader 


concept may deter innovation 


Results depend on ability of 
executive; initiative and 
creativity limited by his 
decisions 


furnished by the disciplinary organizà- 
tion in the firm. At the end of the task or 
even at the end of one phase of the task, 
some assignees may be detached from 
the group and more appropriate person- 
nel substituted. The five categories. (see 
“Table 2” above) are: (1) The Unoriented 
Unstructured Discussion Goup; (2) The 
Oriented Unstructured -Collaboration 
Group; (3) The Oriented Structured Pro- 
grams without Constraints; (4) The Ori- 
ented Structured Projects with Con- 
straints, and (5) Projects Subject to Ex- 


‘ecutive Interdisciplinary Techniques. 


The remaining ten chapters are a séries of 
“success stories” justifying the philo- 
sophical approachés in chapter II. The 
fundamental theme song connecting these 


is the effectiveness of the interdis- 
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ciplinary approach to complex problem 
solving. Bass feels that these approaches 
satisfy the obvious need for a combina- 
tion of talents for solving major socio- 
technical problems, such as environ- 
mental pollution and urban decay. 

The reviewer has: found, unfortu- 
nately, that many of these efforts start as 
well intentioned teams that degenerate 

_into miniature “Towers of Babel” that 
shake themselves to pieces or come 
under the domination of strong individu- 
ally dominated bodies disguising in 
action, the old hierarchal method of 
getting things done in the guise of an 
interdisciplinary concensus. 

The volume is valuable because it 
familiarizes the reader with the current 
jargon in the field and even endows him 
with a philosophical rubric when he 
finds that he has evolved into an ordinary 
subordinate. “order taker” after an elabo- 
rate anthropological ceremony in which 
he was persuaded that he was a member 
of participation management, engaged in 
participation decision making. 

One is left with the question in his 
mind—~Are these techniques but a new 
disguise for hierarchal domination? 
Perhaps this question will always remain 
unanswered, for man is just too complex 
and power hungry to organize into a team 


of “real” equals. 


Mr.. Zalesnick, this time with an as- 
sociate, has published still another of his 
brilliant treatises on industrial psychol- 
ogy from the point of view of the impact 


of Power and the Corporate Mind. Mr.. 


Zalesnick, a psychoanalyst of Freudian 
persuasion with full credentials, has 
really written a collection of some twelve 
essays, each listed as a chapter. Each of 
these chapters contains a series of sharp 
insights into the dynamics of organiza- 
tion life. Although the reviewer acknow- 
ledges the greatness of Freud—the 
clinical pioneer who carefully listened to 
the ravings of his’ patients instead of 
dismissing them as meaningléss as did so 
many of his predecessors—he. finds 
-himself hard pressed to accept as real the 
elaborate models of universal man based 
upon a middle class experience of 1890 
Vienna. This world view was tempered 


. being” 
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by the violent anti-semitism of 1890 


Vienna and a rich love of classical Greek . 


literature, making a strange mixture.. 

Mr. Zalesnick’s chapters are loaded 
with allusions to the theoretical con- 
structs of Freud, but his own insights are 
so rich and appealing that they offer a 
relief. to the redundant hard behavioral 
science recitation of platitude nothing- 
ness, fortified by pseudo-sophisticated 
paradigms of pseudo-hard science. Mr. 
Zalesnick sets the tone of his work when 
he acknowledges that Power and the 
Corporate Mind is not a prescription for 
solving leadership problems in corpora- 
tions. He then goes on to share his 
mentor’s pessimism: “The problem 
question of how understanding can be 
used apart from insight really calls upon 
the intellectual and moral standard of 
people for whom understanding is often 
not enough.” 

No Dale Carnegie vulgarity here, and 
its semi-respectable academic counter- 
parts from “T- Groups” to sensitivity , 
training to manic encounters. In one 
grand leap, the authors have taken us 
from the modest reaches of psychological 
power to change to the mountain tops of 
Rabbinic prophecy and warning. 

The rest of the book is confined to a 
clinical examination of the “in between 
reaching for power—the indi- 
vidual’s attention to the attempt to cast 
off unacceptable self images and his fate 
to remain divided and ill at ease. It is 
then that the individual’s orientation to 
power becomes a defense as a means for 
uniting a divided self. 

Then follows a series of essays on the 
dilemma faced by corporate leadership 
in a variety of roles. The Introduction is 
followed by: (1) Leadership and Execu- 
tive Action; (2) Power and Motivation; 
(3) Power and Human Development; (4) 
Power and the Fragmented Self; (5) 
Subordinacy; (6) The Myth and Reality 
of Entrepreneurship; (7) Minimum Men 
and Maximum Men; (8) The Capstone, 
and (9) Philosophers and Kings. 

The first sentence of this last chapter 
may well stand as the basic principle ' 


offered by the writers that embodies the ` 
` human dilemma in a manager evaluating 


his. organization: “Institutional leaders 
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are usually active people who often show 
a tendency ‘to avoid reflection. If is 
therefore unlikely that philosophers will 
be kings.” President Truman put it even 
more succinctly. He was watching the 
campaign of Adlai Stevenson, the demo- 
cratic candidate to succeed him at the 
White House—and despite all the 
“thoughtful speeches” adressed to the 
country’s intellectual elite, President 
Truman observed, “The White House is 
no place for Hamlet.” 

There-is no’ more to be gained in 
reading Zalesnick.than a whole host of 
hard studies whose vigor is inversely 
proportional to the importance of the 
problem, examined. 

WILLIAM GOMBERG 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


BERNARD BELLUSH. The Failure of the 
NRA. Pp. xiv, 197. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1975. $8.95. 


In recent years revisionist historians 
have emphasized the conservatism of 
Franklin D: Roosevelts administration. 
No better short sample of that interpreta- 
tion can be found than this volume in the 
Norton Essays in ‘American History 
series. 

Viewed ae Bernard Bellush’s lec- 
tern, Roosevelt was a wealthy conserva- 
tive seeking to preserve capitalism; 
National Recovery Administration of- 
ficials Hugh S. Johnson and Donald R. 
Richberg were the willing dupes of big 
business; American workers were held 
in “virtual servitude” from the Civil War 
to the 1930s; labor leaders of the early 
1930s were timid and disorganized; and 
Norman Thomas was the “liberal con- 
science of the nation.” 

Created in 1933, the NRA’s purpose 
was laudable enough. Business, labor, 
and government would -cooperate to 
stabilize the economy and increase both 
production and consumption. The old 
Herbert Hoover trade associations were 

. ideal for business representation in each 


industry, but both labor and government ' 


lacked sophisticated analysts to counter 
business expertise. Even the NRA be- 
came a haven for businessmen, and tebe: 
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a 
leaders were not forceful enough to 
counter the business- -government al- 
liance. A 

` The authorship of industrial codes 
establishing guidelines for fair competi- 
tion between businesses and equitable 
treatment for labor was a major NRA 
project. Corporate executives. dominated 
the code writing, and many of the 
provisions relieved business of antitrust 
regulations. After the codes were writ- 
ten, business ignored. with impunity 
unpleasant code requirements. 

, Labor accepted the NRA codes be- 
cause Section 7a of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act asserted labor’s right to 
organize and bargain collectively. Bel- 
lush argues that very few labor unio 
were strong enough to take advantage of 


_ this opportunity, and workers often were 


forced to join company unions. Further- 
more, the NRA’s Johnson and Richberg 
underminéd Section 7a’s benefit to labor 
by maintaining that individual workers 
and small groups of workers could 
bargain with their employers indepen- 
dent of the majority union. 

Eventually business domination of the 
NRA became so obvious that Johnson 
was driven from his post, and the NRA 
virtually ceased to function. The 1935 
Supreme Court decision which invali- 
dated much of the NIRA was a mercy 
killing which Bellush applauds. He hints 
that the NRA’s death allowed Roosevelt 
to move away from business and toward 
labor as evidenced by the 1935 National 
Labor Relations Act and the 1938 Fair 
‘Labor Standards Act. . 

À MARTIN Í. ELZY 

- Lyndon B. Johnson Library 

Austin 

Texas 


WILLIAM H. Form. Blue Collar Strat- 
ification: Autoworkers in Four Coun- 
tries. Pp. xx, 335. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University iia 1976, 
$17.50. 


From 1961 through 1966 William 
Form’ and four graduate students in 
industrial sociology under his supervi- 
siom conducted comparative cross- > 
cultural studies of automobile factory 
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workers in Argentina, India, Italy and the 
United States. Fifteen journal articles 
and monographs have been published on 
selected aspects of the research. Now 
Form has synthesized and integrated 
much of the material around a compara- 
tive analysis of attitudinal and behavioral 
correlates of worker stratification in 
countries at different levels of indus- 
trialization. 

In each of the countries a eae of 
from 250 to 300 workers employed in a 
single factory, representing the range of 
blue collar occupations in the industry, 
was intersively interviewed about work, 
jobs, occupational history and mobility, 
political orientation, community and na- 
tional involvement, rural-urban origins, 
family life, unions, relations with fellow 
workers, and belief in the coherence and 
stability cf the moral order. In the report, 
that touches on many of the current 
preoccupstions of industrialization schol- 
ars, Form supplements the interview 
materials with extensive reference to the 
work of his colleagues and his own 
previous studies. 

The recurring questions that weave 
these complex data into an interpretive 
fabric center around the differential 
effects, on industrial workers, of the level 
of industrialization of the country, the 
level of technology in the factory, and 
stratification of the workers by skill level, 
rural-urban origin, education, marital. 
status and age. 

There is a secondary analytical theme 
of testing. informally, alternative but 
compatible “theoretical frames of refer- 
ence” for understanding the impact of 
industrial technology on workers. Form 
labels these the (1) “cultural” or an- 
thropological approach, that stresses 
gradual accommodation of industrial and 
traditional patterns; the (2) “industriali- 
zation” hypothesis- that predicts rela- 
tively rapid and uniform .accommoda- 


E tion; and the (3) “development” frame of 


reference that emphasizes different 
adaptations’ at various stages of indus- 
trialization. 


Form manages successfully to provide - 


direction and continuity in the explora- 
tion of this unusually coniprehensive set 


ya 


of concerns. He sketches a theoretical - 
framework; examines selected back- 
ground charaċteristics of countries, cities 
and factories where the data were 
produced; relates community and social- 
involvement to rural-urban origins; dis- 
closes relationships between level of 
technology in the factory and worker 
interactions; shows how attitudes toward 
work, the job and industrial employment 
are affected by the level of industrializa- 
tion; provides an intensive analysis of 
the ways in -which ; workers’ attitudes 
about their unions are influenced by skill 
level and technology; compares commu- 
nity, national and family involvements 
among the four countries and among the 
skill levels; displays a new version of an 
anomie scale and relates scale scores to ` 
skill- level, political ideology, indus- ` 
trialization, involvement and other fac- 


_ tors. He concludes with a discussion of: 


working class social movements. In the 
appendix there is a brief chapter on the 
history of the study and an extensive 
chapter on field problems. 

This is a unique and valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on industrialization 
and worker behavior and attitudes. The 


strong cross-cultural design allows Form 


to examine a broad tange of effects and to, 
illustrate the complexity of the interrela- 
tionships among explanatory factors. i 

Most of the limitations of the study are 
explicitly recognized by Form. There are 
the inevitable difficulties in obtaining 
comparativé data: There is the tempta- 
tion to infer causal relationships from 
cross-sectional survey findings. There 
are the mechanical: problems in data 
presentation. And the reader will quickly 
become aware that Form bases some of 
his strong generalizations on the study, 
some on other cited references, and some 
on his accumulated insights. 

Form has produced a bold, assertive, 
intuitive document, -with a multifaceted 
design and complex analysis. Each page 
challenges the reader to reconsider 
commonly held oversimplifications ` 
about the worker in industrial society. 

EUGENE H. JACOBSON 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing 
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“Erik F. Harres, JAMES MAK and GARY! 
M. WALTON. Western River Transpor-. 
tation: The Era of Early Internal 
Development, 1810-1860. Pp. 206: 
Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1975. $12.50. 


In their quantitative study of .the 
economics of Mississippi Valley river 
transportation, the authors do not claim 
to demolish previous “impressionistic” 
interpretations. Drawing heavily on such 
studies as Louis C. Hunter’s Steamboats 
on the Western Rivers, 
prevailing views about the main de- 
velopments in river shipping. Indeed, 
they occasionally appear almost uncriti- 
cal in using contemporaries’ and histo- 
rians’ generalizations to supply gaps in 
quantitative evidence. They do; how- 
ever, recalculate tonnage to refuté Hun- 
ter’s claim that streamboating was already 
declining because of rail competition by 
1861. Unlike previous scholars, also, 
they attribute growth in steamboat pro- 
ductivity less to speed increase than to 
‘changes which: extended the navigation 
season and reduced cargo-collection 
time. 
The authors’ primary task, however, is 
to discover numerical relationships of 
efficiency, productivity, and profitability 


and use them:to account for previously- . 


described traffic trends. They conclude 
that steamboating followed the Kuznets 
pattern of initial high risk, profits, and 
growth, leveling off as the industry 
matured. They argue that successive 
improvements in boat construction ac- 
celerated productivity more than did the 


initial impact of steam power. They - 


calculate profit differentials to explain 
why steamboat competition quickly 
banished keelboating from the 
Louisville-New Orleans route, but why 
flatboats there and keelboats on the 
tributaries long remained competitive. 
The authors’ painstaking analysis 
- throws much light on the development of 
river transportation. Its validity largely 
depends, however, on their intricate 
calculations of costs, revenues, and prof- 
its of the trade at different times. Gaps in 
the available data introduce some weak 


they accept 
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links into the chain of argument. Sources 
on earliest freight rates are sketchy, and 
data on tributaries come almost entirely 
from lines serving Louisville. Some- 
times the authors must surmise which 
figures were “typical” or reconstruct 
costs by inference from other informa- 
tion. Even if their data and methods are 
the best now attainable, some room for 
uncertainty remains. 

The authors point out that river trans- 
portation received little of the public 
investment which most students of early 
American ‘transportation emphasize. 
Their argument for the primacy of pri- 
vate enterprise focuses on economic 
impact more than on neomercantilism 
and laissez-faire as norms of public 
policy. They acknowledge that some 
federal contributions did improve river 
shipping measurably, and their discus- 
sion lends credence to the thesis ‘that 
laissez- faire triumphed as the “Jackso- 
nian” response to the post-1837 depres- 
sion. 

, Jack P. MADDEX, JR. 

University of Oregon 

Eugene 


SUSAN KAUFMAN PURCELL. The Meki- 
can Profit-Sharing Decision: Politics 
in an Authoritarian Regime. Pp. xili, 
216. Berkeley: University of California 

: Press, 1975. $15.00. 


RAMON Epuarbo Ruiz. Labor and the 
Ambivalent Revolutionaries: Mexico, ` 
‘1911-1923. Pp. 145. Baltimore, Md.: 
` The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1975. $10.50. 


These studies: have related subject 
matter though each is very different in 
approach. However, though each has 
distinctive goals and focus, the informa-’ 
tion provided in each volume is more 
complementary than contradictory. 

Ruiz is an historian who dwells on the 
chronology of development of the labor 
movement, causes of this development 
and the labor movement’s relationship to 
Mexican political leaders during the 
Mexican Revolution and years im- 
mediately following. Purcell is a political 
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scientist whose main interest is in the 
examination of the Mexican political 
system from the standpoint of its theoret- 
ical relevance for the study of authori- 
tarian regimes and formation of “ideal 
type” models to distinguish these re- 
gimes. Her focus is the public de- 
cision-making process, and the infor- 
mation she provides is presented as a 
case history of one major decision, that is 
the profit-sharing law of the early 1960s. 

Ruiz helps the reader to understand 
the historical roots of institutionalized 
patterns that are fundamental to the 
environment of the decisional process 
studied by Purcell. For instance, there is 
a growth of “anti-gringo” feeling in 
Mexico during the decade prior to the 
Revolution of 1910. Ruiz treats worker 
resentment against policies of foreign 
capital as a major cause of the mining and 
textile industry strikes that took place at 
Cananea, Sonora, and Rio Blanco, Vera- 
cruz. In doing so he points up an impor- 
tant source of Mexican nationalism and at 
the same time sets the stage for an 
account of relations between industrial 
workers and military-political leaders 
during the Revolution and after. 


Ruiz provides further basis for under- . 


standing of the present Mexican political 
system by calling attention to clashes 
between peasant revolutionaries and 
industrial workers during the Revolu- 
tion. The success of “divide and rule” 
paternalism discussed by Purcell has one 
of its dimensions in-the early beginning 
of a. schism between’ urban and rural 
workers which is described by Ruiz. 
Ruiz also gives perspective to Purcell’s 
discussion of the patron-client relation- 
ship between Mexican organized indus- 
trial labor and government: under the 
present regime. He describes the ex- 
periences of Madero and Carranza as 
well as Obregón in handling demands of 


`. industrial workers thus giving the basic 


steps in the-process of building labor's 
dependent relationship to government. 
At the same time, however, there emerge 
from Ruiz’ account the roots of periodic 
labor militancy and intransigence under 
the regime. Madero, Carranza, and to a 
lesser -extent Obregón produced 
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“carrot-stick policies with consequent 
ambiguity that elicited violently nega- 
tive reactions from the labor organiza- 
tions of the time” (Ruiz, pp. 29, 30, 
56-61). The same fiery activism which 
brought defiance of Madero, and later 


Carranza also nourished the famous Red . 


Battalions of workers who:so effectively 
aided Carranza in his drive for power 
only to bring his downfall and death at a 
later date. This same activism made-it 
difficult for Obregón to treat American 
capital in a manner that would facilitate 
his bid for United States recognition in 
the early 1920s. Yet, whether it was 
Madero, Carranza or Obregón there was 
continued evidence of labor’s depen- 
dence upon government in recruitment 
of membership and in negotiations with 
industrial: capital. 

In her work Purcell draws on the 
continuing symbiotic relationship be- 
tween the Mexican President and the 
patterns of labor’s militancy to underline 
her classification of Mexico’s polity as an 

“inclusionary authoritarian system” 
(Purcell, pp. 1-8). She emphasizes a low, 
level of political mobility, the trappings 
of patrimonial politics (caudillos, jefes 
politicos, caciques, intermediarios or 
“brokers’’) with the president at the top 
of the patrimonial system. She speaks of 
the PRI (official political party) as an arm 
of the president, of the “limited au- 
tonomy” ofall interest groups, and of the 
“deferential” nature of participation 
(Purcell, pp. 31-32), 
ticipation” means that one is active and 
included in political life in order to work 
and render service for the higher good as 
defined at the top of the hierarchy of 
patron-client relationships. At the same 
time Purcell also underlines what she. 
terms the regime’s “essentially non- 
repressive” character (Purcell, p. 3), and 
she attributes “non-repressive” and “in- 
clusionary” outcomes to the “deferen- 


tial” political style and low political - 
mobilization levels referred to above | 


(Purcell, pp. 31-37). 
Within this framework Purcell ex- 


amines the profit sharing decision. She ` 


shows it as a presidential initiative with 


“Deferential par- - 


- 
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both private sector business organiza- ' 
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tions and the major labor leaders de- - 


pendent and manueverable (pp. 73-93). 
Of the two; labor is shown to have less 
resources with which to pursue interest 
demands autonomously, The pattern of 
presidential “patrimonial-clientelist 
rulership” is‘characterized by a style of 
“divide-and-rule.” She uses the term 
“incorporation” to discuss this style in 
‘the decisional process. “Incorporation 
only occurs, however, ‘after the initial 
vague version... of the -decision has 
been publicly announced” (Purcell, pp. 
139-142). Concerned groups are con- 
‘sulted ‘but at first are not allowed to 
express views in each other’s presence 
and only are brought together after a 
government mediating body (in this case 
an ad hoc commission) has established 
bases of agreement' which all but elimi- 
nate conflict. In joint session the policy 
decision is agreed to by all interest group 
representatives. 


Purcell does not allow technical as- 


pects of the decision to obstruct her focus 
upon major decision-making strategy, 
but there is still much descriptive mate- 
rial that may interest the reader. In fact 


both Purcell and Ruiz provide goodly ` 


amounts of information which may be of 
‘service. to researchers with quite differ- 
ent theoretical interests. For the reader 
with a general interest in Mexico the two 
. books combined show with gréat clarity 
continuing characteristics of patron- 
client relationships enduring despite the 
fires of revolution, the vows of commit- 
‘ment to progress and the exigencies of 
modernization. 
L. VincENT PADGETT 
San Diego State University ` 
California 


. DAVID A. REISMAN. Adam Smith’s 
Sociological Economics. Pp. 274. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1976. $21.50. 


. The Bicentenary has been a notable 
year. The Tall Ships came to New York 
on the Fourth of July, Federal troops did 
not come to Philadelphia, and in univer- 
sities here and in Great Britain aca- 
demics’ paid their respects to Adam 
_Smith whose The Wealth of Nations was 
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published in the year of our rebellion. 
Adam Smith's Sociological Economics is 
David A. Reisman’s contribution to the 


. celebration and unhappily it does not 


add much distinction to the occasion. 
Drawing primarily on The Wealth: of 
Nations’ and The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, Reisman offers us a highly 
schematic, textual analysis of . Smith’s 
economics in six main sections:. Meth- 
odology, Conduct and Character, Con- 
sumer Behavior, the Upper Classes, . 
the Lower Classes, and the State. In each 
section the argument is authoritatively . 


. supported and meticulously cited so that - 


we get it twice, from Reisman and Adam 
Smith, and have more than 1400 notes as 
a testament to the ardor of Reisman’ s 
scholarship. 

There is no doubt that Keman knows 
his Smith well, indeed exhaustively. It is 
all there; the humanism, empiricism, and | 
skepticism; the stages of historical evolu- ` 
tion; the central importance of the 
division of labor and self-regulating, com- 
petitive markets in economic develop- 
ment; the polemics against Mercan- 
tilism; the judicious appreciation of the 
economic role of the state; the ambiva- 
lence and apprehension. about the new 
economy and society being born that 
make The Wealth of Nations, in particu- 
lar, a giant in the western economics and. 
social science traditión. The difficulty is 
not that he has nothing new to say about 
Smith—at this late date very few people 
do—but rather that there is little coher- 
ence to what he does say. Each of the 
main sections is learnedly examined, but 
they do not add up. The book ends 
without being completed. It is a smér- 
gåsbord that lacks a main course to give it 
focus. In consequence, one reads it 
ploddingly and without that sense ‘of 
verve which is so much, a part of Adam 
Smith’s own work. 

For a book with 228 pages oki text the 
price—$21.50—is steep and sales will 
surely be confined to libraries, wealthy: 
ones at that. It would be worth while to 
pay the price if there were an index that 
provided a comprehensive subject mat- 
ter guide to the copious quotations from 


‘Smith’s oeuvre. Unfortunately, the index 
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consists largely of author citations and is 
not very useful. 
KARL DE SCHWEINITZ, JR. 
Northwestern University 
Evanston 
Illinois 


VICTOR G. REUTHER. The Brothers 
Reuther and the Story of the UAW. Pp. 
xiv, 500. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1976. $16.95. 


Victor Reuther’s foreword promises a 


“personal memoir” of “social activists,” 


“with no pretense of ‘objectivity’.” The’ 


Brothers Reuther is all of this, and 
because of the high commitment and 
enthusiasm of the author it is good— 
sometimes exciting—reading. ` 
Walter, Victor, and Roy were in a very 


real sense the culmination of several. 


generations of worker-socialists. Theirs 
was a heady mixture of idealism and 
hard-headed-realism. The family history 
told here is interwoven with the develop- 
ment of industrial unionism, in which 
these three Reuthers were ever present, 
and Walter a leading actor. (Brother Ted, 
an accountent, was not a participant in 
these labor-organizing activities. ) 
Interest naturally focuses on the sit- 
down strikes and the extreme violence— 
to the point of attempted murders— 


that marked the early efforts to ;or- ` 


ganize the rank and file in the auto 
industry. Members of the present 
younger gereration, not born or not old 
enough to have been reading newspa- 
pers in 1937. can have little appreciation 
of the pervasive social tensions, felt even 
by far-off observers. This is understand- 


_ able, because in hindsight it is not easy to” 
realize—or.admit—that these terrible 


events did happen here. They were the 


growth pangs of industrial unionism in’ 


the. automobile industry: the United 
Automobile Workers Union. 

Of great long-run significance is the 
story of Walter’s fight to link wages, 
productivity, and prices in contract set- 


_tlements anc to achieve more complete 


worker security via a guaranteed annual 
wage (the latter reflected in the auto 
industry's system of supplemental un- 
employment benefits). There are, too, 


extensive and intimate histories of the 
struggles of UAW. with both militant 
employers and indifferent or antagonis- 
tic city police. At the same time, the 
Reuthers had to struggle for control of the 
young union, against Communists who 
had taken advantage of the turmoil 
accompanying organization of the indus- 
try to achieve top positions in the 
UAW-—at the international level and in 
locals. Finally, there are several sections . 
on relations of UAW to international, 
labor organizations and on involvement 
of AFL-CIO and, peripherally, UAW 
with the Central Intelligence Agency. 

All treatment of CIO and of UAW’s 
relation to it is weak, though there are 
frequent references to aid and encour- 
agement from John L. Lewis when the 
young UAW was hard pressed. Another 
unfortunate weakness is the void in 
Victor Reuther’s memoir for the period 
1942 to 1946. Wher the United States 
entered World War II, Walter, Victor, 
and Roy were practically conscripted 
into war-related government functions. 
During the war period total union mem- 
bership in the United States and total 
dues-paying membership in UAW in- 
creased by forty percent. This burst of 
growth put great strain on leadership, 
especially in the middle echelons and at 
the local level and UAW was not immune 
to this problem of growth. 

Much of this has been told elsewhere, 
but much could be found only in news- 
paper files, if at all—and certainly those 


sources would lack the intimacy of - ` 


relation by a participant/victim. 
i HOWARD M. TEAF, x 
Haverford College - 
Pennsylvania 
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PREFACE . a. a 


The first nuclear explosion, in July 1945, prompted Dr. Robért Oppen- . 
heimer to recall the lines from the Bhagavad Gita, “I am become Death, the 
shatterer of worlds!’’! Since that date, the face of Death has been seen on 
many more occasions, both in the attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki and in 


‘the hundreds of tests of nuclear weapons conducted by the United States , - 


and other countries. So far, however, the world has not been shattered; in | 
fact, nuclear weapons have not been used in any of the conflicts of the 
past 30 years. 

This fortunate outcome has been.due in part to luck, in part to the fact that 
the five nuclear-armed powers (the United States, USSR, Britain, France, 
. and China) have learned how to adapt their behavior to the requirements 

of the atomic age. But this age is one of rapid change, not least in the 
area of nuclear technology. Recent developments make it easier for states 
to produce nuclear weapons, and the incentives to do so remain high. Thus 
we may have, in the not-too-distant future, a world of 10, 20, or 30 nuclear 
powers, with a consequent increase in the complexity of interstate relations 
and in the likelihood that these may lead to nuclear war. 

This issue of the ANNALS addresses ‘itself to three aspects’ of nuclear 
proliferation: the prospect that new nuclear powers will come on the scene, 
the problems that their arrival may create, and ways of coping with those 
problems. To put the matter in these words implies that proliferation is 
undesirable—as I, for one, believe. This belief neither justifies the. 
existerice of five nuclear powers nor precludes acceptance of a sixth—or a 
seventh; rather, it reflects a concern about the potential consequences for 
peace and security of the proliferation of nuclear weapons. Whether this 
concern is well-founded, you may judge for yourself as you read further. 

However, before you turn to substantive matters, I should like to thank 

_the Center for Arms Control and International Security Studies of the 
University of Pittsburgh for its support of this endeavor, and most notably 
for its sponsorship of a workshop wherein authors (and critics) could discuss 
‘nuclear proliferation. In this way, good inputs were made even better. 


JOSEPH I. COFFEY 


1.- Sri Krishna, The Bhagavad Gita. 
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ABSTRACT: The arguments against nuclear proliferation are 
numerous and weighty. Further proliferation may increase 
-the likelihood of nuclear war through accident, nuclear black- 
mail, or escalation of conflicts. Conversely, there are reasons 
for leaders to support their countries’ right to acquire nuclear. 
weapons for security, power status, or economic benefits. It is 
very likely that additional states will seek to produce nuclear 
weapons, and the technical information and expertise: to 
design and manufacture a nuclear explosive devise are readily 


available. Problems of safeguarding. nuclear facilities from ` i i 


nuclear diversion and sabotage and theft by terrorists are 
reasons for curbing nuclear proliferation and searching for 
‘ ways to reduce incentives to. proliferation both through 
responsible behavior by present nuclear powers and through 
the UN and international organizations. However, problems 
of organizational structure and decision-making processes 
will confront both nations and international organizations. 
Judgments as to the best way to’ slow, channel, and limit 
proliferation differ markedly; however, five suggestions are: | 
- (1) the promotion of détente; (2) amelioration of differences’ 
. likely to induce proliferation, (3) establishment of policies to 
inhibit acquisition of nuclear energy systems by additional 
nations while offering alternatives; (4) application of 
. economic sanctions against detonation of nuclear devices; and . 
. (5) a greater willingness to accord status to countries. on the - 
-~ basis of factors other than nuclear capabilities. 
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Dr. Joseph I. Coffey is. Professor of Public and International Affairs at the 
University of Pittsburgh and Director of the Center for Arms Control and 
International Security Studies there. He has previously worked as an analyst with 
the Bendix Corporation and at the Institute for Defense Analyses, and has served 
on the Army staff, in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs), and on the White House staff. He is the author of Strategic Power 
and National Security, Deterrence in the 1970's, and Arms Control and European 
Security, as well as numerous articles on arms control and defense policy. 
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N 1974, after a decade wherein 
_ the number of nuclear powers 
had remained at five, the Republic of 
India, by detonating a nuclear de- 
vice, raised that number to six. 


_ -Although India has not conducted 


further tests, nor taken any of the 
other steps. required to create 

` nuclear-capable forces, her action 
heightened concerns about the long- 
term feasibility of preventing 
nuclear proliferation, concerns 
which had already been aroused by a 
number of other factors.! 


NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION: 
PRO AND CON 


The arguments against “horizontal 
proliferation” are both numerous 
and weighty. As Dr. William Epstein 
points out in. his article, further 
.nuclear proliferation may increase 
_the likelihood of nuclear war as a 
- result of attempts at nuclear black- 
mail, or through the escalation of 
conventional conflicts involving 
nuclear-armed powers by accident, 
inadvertance, or miscalculation. 
Moreover, proliferation may in- 
tensify antagonisms between rival 
states and lead to shifts in local 
and regional power balances, creat- 
ing a less stable and more quarrel- 
‘some world. In addition, prolifera- 
tion may encourage build-ups in 
‘other armaments as smaller powers 


1. As indicated in the introduction to part I, 
these included the dissatisfactions of many 
states with the seemingly discriminatory 
provisions of the NPT, with lack of real 
progress in SALT, and with the absence of 
firm guarantees of their security; the oil 
embargo of 1973, which spurred programs 
for the construction of nuclear reactors; 
increased sales of equipment which will 
enable more countries to build atomic 
weapons; innovations in nuclear technology, 
which promised to further enhance that 
capability; and an upsurge of terrorism, which 
induced fears lest extremists acquire—and 
” . use—nuclear weapons. 


seek ‘to keep or to restore’ military . 
advantages and larger powers seek 
to bolster their air and missile’ 
defenses or to develop precision | 
guidéd munitions for preemptive 
strikes. Since both courses divert 
resources from urgent social and 
economic needs, numerous leaders 
in many states oppose further . 
proliferation. 

Conversely, there are reasons why 
other leaders have supported the 
right of their countries to acquire 
nuclear weapons or, at least, to build 
up a capacity’ to produce them. As 
Dr. Epstein points out, one set of 
these. reasons stems from the quest 
for security, with nuclear weapons 
offering the possibility of achieving 
military superiority, of preventing 
an adversary from gaining it, or of 
deterring him from attempting to 
exploit it, should he in fact acquire 


_it. Another set of reasons derives 


from the desire to achieve or main- 
tain great power status, to be assured. 
of a seat at the “head of the table,”? 
to redress perceived inferiorities in 
the international hierarchy, or at 
least to enhance: national prestige. 
Coupled with these are desires to 
demonstrate political independence 
and self-reliance and to end dis- 
criminatory treatment, such’ as 
applies to non-nuclear states under 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 
A third set of reasons for prolifera- 
tion springs from the belief that 
nuclear weapons technology has 
potential economic benefits in the 
form of the development of peace- 
ful nuclear explosives, spin-offs to 
civilian technology, and perhaps a 
better bargaining position, both with 
regard to the transfer of technology 


2..One could wish that these leaders would 
emulate the Irish chieftain seated “below the 
salt” at an Elizabethan banquet, who de- 
claimed proudly, “Where O’Neill sits, there 
is the head of the table!” 
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and in negotiations on the terms of 
trade and the flow of capital from 
North to South. Thus, economic 
indépendence, as much as political 
‘independence, may be a major in- 
centive to proliferation on the part 
of some states in the Third World. 
Moreover, domestic factors may 
. reinforce rational analyses of the 
„advantages ‘to be derived from 
nuclear weapons programs. Scien- 
tists and technologists involved in 


nuclear energy programs may see in. 


. such programs an opportunity to in- 
crease their power and influence, or 
an occasion to’demonstrate what they 
can accomplish for the nation. 

Similarly, political, economic, and- 
military elites may all see in nuclear 
weapons programs an opportunity to 
secure cherished group or national 
goals, ranging from that of controlled 
modernization to that of building up 
the armed forces. And governments 


faced with, or fearing, opposition: 


from such elements may be driven— 
or tempted—to prolong their politi- 
cal life by endorsing nuclear 
weapons programs, or at least by 
keeping open their options to do so. 

These. are not the only . factors 
affecting decisions to “go nuélear”; 
were they so, the world would by 
now be a nuclear-armed one. There 
are many countervailing considera- 
tions: issues of morality, concerns 
about cost, doubts about the utility of 
nuclear weapons, fear that their ac- 
quisition may again ‘open a Pandora’s 
box out of which newer and larger 
security problems may emerge. And 
there are ways of reducing the 
incentives to proliferation, both by 
“holding out a carrot and by brandish- 
ing a sticks Nevertheless, it is 
very likely that additional states 


3. See William Epstein, “Why States Go— 
And Don’t Go—Nuclear,” and George H. 


Quester, “Reducing the Tacentives to Pro- . 


liferation.” 


will, over the next decade, seek to 
produce nuclear weapons or at least 
create a capacity to do so. i 

Should they wish to do this, the. 
path is, as Dr. Frank Barnaby 
points out, both clear and easy to 
follow. Both the technical informa- 
tion and the expertise necessary to 
design and manufacture a nuclear 
explosive device are readily avail- 
able. Moreover, all types of nuclear 
reactors generate plutonium (Pu-239), 
one of the fissile materials used in 
atomic weapons. (The other fissile ` 
material suitable for this purpose; 
U-235, can only be concentrated to ' 
the requisite degree in specialized 
enrichment facilities.) Thus, the 
spread of nuclear reactors occa- . 
sioned by the growing, demand for 
energy automatically spreads the 
capacity to produce atomic weapons. ` 

.This capacity does not depend 
solely on the availability of power 
reactors; research reactors also 
generate plutonium in sufficient | 
quantities and small production 
reactors; whose output would be 
sufficient to. build two low-yield 
atomic bombs a year, can be con- 
structed at a cost of about $20 © 
million. Moreover, if breeder, re- 
actors which produce - plutonium 
in weapons-grade concentrationsare_, 
introduced, countries will not even ` 
need the chemical processing plants 
which are now utilized to separate - 
Pu-239 from other elements and iso- 
topes in spent-fuel emissions. As 
new technologies for uranium en- 
richment, such as the centrifugal 
method or the jet nozzle procedure, |’ 
become more widely disseminated, 
the ability to producé weapons- 
grade fissile materials may receive 
a further boost. And as one looks 
further ahead, laser techniques for. 
enriching uranium and _laser-in- 
duced fusion and fission offer the 
prospect of not only less expensive 
but more powerful weapons: 
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_In brief, many countries can now 
produce atomic weapons readily and 
fairly cheaply; the Indian nuclear 
explosion probably cost less than 
$500,000. As time goes on, more 
and moré countries will acquire this 
ability, the cost of crude atomic 
bombs will go-down, and more effi- 
cient (and effective) weapons’ can 
be built. Since many countries 
already possess rockets, missiles, 
and strike aircraft, they have at 
hand the means of delivering atomic 
weapous against their neighbors— 
and perhaps even against others 
on the same subcontinent. If not, 
such delivery vehicles can readily 
be bought or built; as Dr. Barnaby 
says, “A small but credible nuclear 
force . . . could be- acquired for a 
few hundred million dollars ..: . 
about the same cost as that of a 
modern cruiser.” 


NUCLEAR SAFEGUARDS 


Furthermore, it is difficult to pre- 
vent diversion of fissile materials to 
the construction of nuclear weapons, 
even on the -part of countries ad- 
hering to the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty and undergoing inspection 
by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA). As Dr. Ryukichi 
Imai points out, “Measurement error 
alone [in a typical fuel reprocessing 
plant] will exceed [the amount of 
plutonium required for] one bomb. 

” While the current inspection 
procedures of the IAEA provide for 
the timely detection of diversion 
from peaceful nuclear fuel cycles of 
significant quantities of nuclear 
materials, the word “significant” 
may have very different meanings to 
nuclear “haves” and “have nots.” 
Moreover, the system of inspection 
covers only certain prescribed facili- 
ties in: the countries which. have 
signed the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 


tion Treaty and does not touch any 
in countries which have not signed 
it, safeguards there being worked 
out on a bilateral basis with countries 
supplying fissile materials and 
reactors. Accordingly, it is possible 
for some countries to build, or to 
utilize for the production of nuclear 
weapons, facilities which are not 
monitorable by anyone, as India did. 
Failing this, countries desirous of 
making atomic bombs could violate 
the inspection agreement in the hope 
that they would not be detected if - 
they did so, nor suffer sanctions if 
they were detected, or they could 
abrogate the NPT, as they have a 
right to do. Thus, the system of safe- 
guards against the diversion of 
nuclear materials is limited both in 
its application and ‘in its conse- 
quences; as Dr. Imai points out, 
safeguards are not a substitute for 
political solutions to proliferation. 
They are, equally, no substitutes 
for the physical safeguarding of 
nuclear facilities against sabotage 
and theft, which remains a national 
responsibility, or against the seizure 
of such facilities by armed gangs. As 
Dr. David Krieger notes, terrorists 
could’ readily acquire radioactive 
and even fissile materials and could, 
at some risk to themselves, fabricate 
crude atomic weapons. (This could 
be done even more easily by units 
of the military in revolt against their 
government or engaged in civil war; 
by: paramilitary elements; or by 
organized revolutionary groups, 
such as the Irish Republican Army, 
the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, or the Argentinian Montañeros.) 
Both terrorists and revolutionaries — 


‘could contaminate densely-popu- 
‘lated areas with radioactive ma- 


terials, could threaten the destruc- 
tion of major targets, and could even 
wipe out leadership groups. One 
expert witness estimated that the 
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detonation of a one-kiloton weapon 
outside the Capitol building during 
the delivery of a presidential State 
of the Union message would kill 
everyone in “the line of succession 
to the presidency—all the way to 
the bottom of the list.”4. Equally, 
terrorists or revolutionaries could 
direct atomic weapons, whether 
stolen, seized, or donated, against 
foreign targets, with the aim of 
‘breaking up a peace conference, 
disrupting a government, or simply 
` inflicting enormous punishment. 
(Imagine what might happen at 
future Olympic Games if terrorists 
acquire a small-yield nuclear 
weapon!) Thus, to concern about the 
implications of proliferation for the 


behavior of states must. be added: 


those about the behavior. of other 
actors in the international environ- 
ment; as Dr. Krieger . concludes, 


nuclear-armed terrorists or revolu-- 


tionaries “could provi a am 
threat to any society. ’ 


INCENTIVES AGAINST 
PROLIFERATION , 


This possibility reinforces other’ 


reasons for seeking to curb nuclear 
proliferation and lends urgency to 
the search for’ ways of reducing 
incentives to proliferation. This is 
not, however, a simple task, since 
these incentives are so varied in 
nature and so uneven in their impact 
upon potential proliferators. 

As Professor George Quester sug- 
“gests, one way of doing so may be to 
maintain—and perhaps even to 
increase—the U.S. commitment to 


4, Theodore B. Taylor, Statement before 
the Subcommittee on Energy and the En- 
vironment of the House Committee on 
Interior. and Insular Affairs, 26 February 
1976, quoted in David Krieger, “What 
Happens If . -P Terrorists, Revel Onin 
and Nuclear Weapons.” 


states depending on this country: 
for their'security (as do the nations 
of Western Europe, Japan, Israel, 
Taiwan, and perhaps Iran) even 
while minimizing the American 
presence and American guarantees 
in areas where these might be both 
unwelcome and irrelevant to the 
problem of proliferation, as they ` 
would be to many countries in the 
Third World. Moreover, potential 
proliferators among such countries 
are more likely to be inspired by the 
prospect of political gains than by 
the necessity for military ones; since 
this is so, political disincentives 
should also be emiphasized. Mea- 
sures to be taken could include 
managing Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT) in such a way as to 


downgrade the importance of 
-nuclear weapons and remove the 


glamor attached to them; selectively 
supporting “no-first-use’’‘ policies 
and nuclear free zones. in ‘areas of 
the world where these are politically 


‘desirable, as may be the case in 


Latin America; ceasing all nuclear 
tests and deemphasizing peaceful 
nuclear explosives (PNE);. and 
pressing potential Nth powers not to 
detonate a nuclear bomb, even if 
they construct one. 

Economic measures may include 
placing greater emphasis on re- 
search and development of non- 
nuclear sources of energy, such as 
solar power; pushing alternative 
reactor designs and uranium enrich- 
ment processes which would be 
easier to monitor or. whose end- 
products could be less readily 
fabricated into nuclear weapons; 
and promoting multinational rather 
than national reprocessing facilities. 
However; those states which are - 
concerned about nuclear prolifera-— 
tion may also have to consider 
sanctions against. states moving to 
produce nuclear weapons, sanctions 
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_ ranging from simple condemnation 


W. 


through denial of nuclear equipment 
or economic aid to military action— 
though the latter will certainly be 
more difficult to carry out than the 
former and may in consequence be 
less credible. 

In all these efforts, the nuclear 
-powers and other advanced indus- 
trial states should, according to 
Dr. Quester, be selective and varied 
in their approaches, and subtle in 
their application, thereby suiting the 
measures adopted to the: problem 
and avoiding confrontations be- 
tween the advanced and the de- 
veloping countries. They should 
also recagnize that even if these and 
other measures donot succeed in 
preventing further proliferation, 
they may curb it, slow it, or modify 
its nature—all of which are ends 


. desirable in and of themselves. As 


the author says, “If India and 
Israel and one other country make 
it into the nuclear club by. . 
[1985], this is not yet a world in 
which ‘everyone has the bomb.’ ” 
Whether proliferation can be 
slowed to such a crawl depends, 
according to Dr. Ashok Kapur, on a 
number of major developments, in- 
cluding responsible behavior by the 
present nuclear powers, a continua- 


_ ‘tion of détente between East and 


West, some normalization of rela- 
tions between the’ PRC and the 
USSR, as well as between the PRC 
and Western countries (including 
formal Chinese participation in 
SALT) and some amelioration of 
conflicts and confrontations in areas 
such as the Middle East and South 
Asia. Under such circumstances, 
Pakistan and Iran may not exercise 


_ their nuclear options (though Israel 


2 


may) and Taiwan will probably hold 
off. South Africa may decide that 
atomic bombs will not deter black 
African support of revolutionary 
movements and hence may not pro- 


duce them, while Brazil and- 
Argentina may, despite their resent- 
ment of the double standard of the 
great powers, abstain from going 
nuclear. Even under these circum- 
stances, however, we may see within — 
a decade eight to ten nuclear powers 
rather than the present six. 
Moreover, “normalization” of re- - 
lations between China and the rest 
of the world may not promote: 
interdependence among the states of 
South Asia, some of whom may then 
view proliferation as desirable. Or 
normalization may defuse South 
Asia, at the expense of arousing 
concerns elsewhere about security, 
with the result that other Asian 
states, such as Japan and South 
Korea, may go nuclear. Furthermore, 
if some diffusion of power does not 
take place, if tensions grow rather 
than shrink, or if improvements in 


-‘Sino-Soviet relations are bought at - 


the expense of détente, then, Dr. 
Kapur ‘argues, “Global and con- 
tinental relations ... will have 
radicalized the shifts toward pro- 
liferation” and many more nations 
will acquire nuclear weapons. 
Within this context, much depends 
on whether states which go nuclear 
simply demonstrate a capability or 
undertake serious. (if technically 
deficient) programs for the develop- 
ment of nuclear forces: In the 
latter case, according to Dr. Léwis 
Dunn, the adverse consequences of 
even limited proliferation might be 
enhanced by accident-prone sys-. 
tems, by the possibility that these 
could be seized by dissident domes- 
tic elements, by their marginal 
survivability against a preemptive 
strike, and consequently by reliance 
on a hair-trigger launch-on-warning 
mode of protecting nuclear forces. 
Futhermore, at least some coun- 
tries acquiring nuclear weapons 
may look on these as potentially 
useful means of ‘waging war, or, 
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as instruments for coercion rather 
than for deterrence, thereby further 
diminishing stability within several 
regions of the’ world. In those 
regions, one could , accordingly 
expect to see nuclear arms races, 
small power nuclear wars, and per- 
haps catalytic wars. On a global 
basis, one could expect some erosion 
of existing alliances and possibly 


deliberate disengagement by the 


superpowers from associated states 
which acquired nuclear weapons— 
with mixed, but predominantly un- 
desirable, consequences far peace. 
Equally important is the fact that 
weapons systems lacking permissive 


` action links (PAL) and other control 


mechanisms could be stolen and 
used by terrorists or seized and em- 


ployed by dissident elements within ` 


a country. In some instances, it is 


conceivable that governments would 
find it desirable to sell—or to give— 
weapons to terrorists or’to revolu- 
tionaries whose acttons would 
further the interests of their 
countries or advance their own 


political and ideological objectives. 


One outcome could be increasing 
restrictions on individual liberties 
and group activities, perhaps grow- 
ing political authoritarianism, and a 
consequent loss of support by 
regimés, all of which, according to 
Dunn, would contribute to the 
global anarchy which is likely to 
result anyway from interactions 
among 20 to 30 nuclear-armed states. 


This does not mean that the world ` 


would necessarily go to Hades in a 
handbasket. Much would depend on 


the number of nuclear powers,: 


their location, and the nature of their 
weapons program. Dunn suggests, 
therefore, continuing efforts to pre- 
vent proliferation or, failing that, to 
persuade countries to stay at the 


lower rung of the nuclear weapons’ 


ladder; attempting to influence both 
the design of systems’ for the control 


of weapons and. doctrines for their. 


employment by Nth powers; de- 
veloping codes of nuclear behavior, 
to include a “no-first-use” policy; 
supporting regional arms control 
measures, to include hotlines and 


‘emergency verification procedures; 


seeking understandings among the 
global powers about their participa- 


tion in regional conflicts; and con- - 


tinuing efforts to check the “growing 
risk of nuclear terrorism.” Taken 
together, Dunn asserts, the pre- 
ceding “measures could comprise 
“the basic components ofa strategy 
for managing in a proliferated 
world.” Since, however, these mea- 
sures require a chariged global, 
political environment and ap- 
proaches other than business as 
usual, there may be “a gap between 
the gravity of the likely threats: 
within a proliferated world and the 
potential effectiveness of politically 
acceptable responses to them.” 


BALANCED PROLIFERATION 


Whether and how that gap is to be 
closed are questions to which no 


answers are possible, only specula- . 


tions. One. such speculation by 
Professor Thayer is based on the 
assumption that, in the short run, an 
acceleration of nuclear proliferation 
seems inevitable, that this will take 


place in a world wherein resources’ — 


are finite and set limits to growth, 
and that these two factors, in juxta- 
position; argue either for in- 
creasingly bitter conflicts over 
resources, leading to some form of 
nuclear holocaust, or to a complete 
social and political transformation 
into a world, order very different 
from that described earlier by Dr. 
Dunn. In the near term, this trans- 


_formation could: be promoted by 


“balanced proliferation,” that is, 
by the dissemination of weapons to 
another state or states once one 
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country in a given region becomes 
an Nth power, accompanied by the 
concurrent dissociation of the super- 
powers from countries acquiring 
nuclear weapons. In short, Dr. 
Thayer asks us to recognize and 
accept the position that atomic 
bombs are. essentially 
weapons; that stability depends, as 
Churchill once said, upon a balance 
of terror; that new countries possess- 
ing nuclear weapons are not likely to 
be any less sane, trustworthy, or 
rational than those now holding 
them; and that, under these circum- 
stances, peace is to be maintained 
by adroit manipulations of nuclear 
capabilities. 

In the longer run; however, one 


may find atomic weapons, whether ` 


built, bought, or: donated, being 
used to ensure or to safeguard 
access to materials essential to 
growth. Governments will engage in 
economic competition to whose 
success nuclear weapons are essen- 
tial, even as they are simultaneously 
reordering their societies and re- 
structuring their economies into 
small,. self-sufficient units which 
could better withstand a nuclear 
war, should deterrence fail or com- 
pellance lead to coercion. One may, 
alternatively, see acceptance of the 
thesis that in a world of finite 
resources, these belong to everyone, 
“to be shared, distributed, allocated 
on some agreed basis.” In such a 
world, small essentially self-sustain- 
ing units may also be optimal, but 
more because such units will place 
fewer demands on resources than 
‘because they constitute more or less 
viable modules in the event of 
nuclear war. More importantly, the 
shared management of resources, 


both within states and’ among them, ` 
‘ ¿may reduce the need to exploit 


certain resources, among them 
nuclear energy, thereby facilitating 
' “balanced deproliferation,” in 


terror 


which not only nuclear weapons 
but also nuclear reactors are phased’ 
out. Whether, therefore, one arrives 
at the pessimistic outcome of nuclear 
armed autarchies competing for 
resources or the optimistic one of 


demilitarized entities cooperating in 


the management of resources, we 
are, says Professor Thayer, “fast 
approaching the demise of the 
nation-state as we know it.” 
Whether or not we arrive ulti- 
mately at a world in which inter- 
national actors cooperate or com- 
pete, or indeed at any world other 
than one in which the survivors of a- 
nuclear war scramble for subsist- 
ence, depends in part on how we’ 
manage affairs over the next decade 
or so. Dr. Colin Gray agrees with 
Professor Thayer that large-scale 
proliferation is inevitable (though 
not' within that next decade), that 
proliferation may be accompanied 
by competition for shrinking re- 
sources, and that in the twenty-first 
century * ‘a prime motivation push- 
ing a state toward a peel ween 
capability may . be...a 
laudable desire to increase its 
international leverage for the end of 
ensuring an adequàte supply of 
calories for a swollen population.” 
However, Dr. Gray differs in be- 
lieving that “the basic structure of 
world polities will not be radically 
changed” ; that, despite a diffusion of 
power, the United States and the 
USSR will continue to outshadow all 
rivals; and that these two super- 
powers will, in support of their own 
interests, seek to impose a minimum 
of order in regions vital to them and 
to support valued allies— though not 
to the extent of accepting responsi- 
bility for nuclear actions taken by 
these allies. Moreover, he believes 
that both they and other powers, 
nuclear as well as non-nuclear, will 
still be concerned with reducing the - 
risk of war and, to the extent 
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possible, the damage from any war 
that might occur. 

The first objective, Dr. Gray 
asserts, can be promoted by attempt- 
ing to slow or to channel prolifera- 
tion, by considering helping with 
Nth powers to develop more con- 
trollable and, within limits, more. 
secure national nuclear forces, and 


‘by improving both warning systems 


and communication nets available to 
these powers. He also argues that it 
is unrealistic—and hence unreason- 
able—to try to deemphasize nuclear 
weapons by changing strategic con- 
cepts, as to a doctrine of “no-first- 
use”; by stressing certain conven-’ 
tional capabilities and. denying 
others (such as fighter-bombers . 


` which could carry large, first genera- 
` tion atomic bombs); or by. issuing 


nuclear guarantees—a move which 
would, moreover, run directly 
counter to. the interests of the great 
powers in war avoidance. -Under 
such circumstances, arms control 


_ policy aimed at reducing the risk of 


war may focus more on prudent 
actions to deal with particular cases’ 
than with. sweeping measures of 
universal applicability. Moreover, 
policies aimed at reducing the 
damage from war may be unaccept- 
able to new nuclear powers con- 
cerned with deterring (or winning) 
a local conflict. Thus, Dr. Gray 
concludes by saying: “Sad to pre- 
dict, the first genuine opportunity 
for a non-marginal change for the 
better in the ways in which human 


beings provide for their security, 


will occur not as a consequence of 
the emergence of a nuclear-armed 
world, but rather as a consequence 
of nuclear war.’ 

Professor Abraham Bargman turns 
his attention to a different way of 
maintaining peace and enhancing 
security in a nuclear armed world: 
through the United Nations. While 
recognizing the primary responsi- } 


bility of the superpowers for ‘the 


maintenance of peace,’ and the 
existence of relationships and insti- 
tutions which compete with the 
United Nations, he sees the UN as 
playing a majorrole in three problem 
areas: disputes between states on 
nuclear rights and obligations; 
nuclear crises; and the reform of 
international institutions in a world 
of nuclear powers. 

With respect to the first, Dr. 
Bargman notes both the lack of 
authority of the United Nations and 
the limitations on its responsibility, 
but he also sees it as likely to be 
involved in problems arising from 
(1) violations of treaty obligations 
with respect to proliferation; (2) 
withdrawals from such a treaty; (3) 
disputes and tensions stemming 


from specific nuclear activities; and 


(4) the development of measures to - 
deal with new problenis, such ‘as 
nuclear terrorism. In his opinion, 
the Security Council of the United 
Nations has an important role to, 
play in imposing sanctions 6n viola- 
tors of the Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
in clarifying the justifications for 
withdrawal from that treaty, and in 
giving (or arranging) assurances 
against surprise attack to countries. 


` bordering on new nuclear- powers, 


and the General Assembly has a 


‘similar role to play in developing 


measures against nuclear terrorism 
—and terrorists. He suggests thatthe 
United Nations can, and should, 
also play a role in. nuclear crises. It 


can supplement actions taken by the 


superpowers to implement their 

“Agreement on the Prevention of 
Nuclear War” of 22 June. 1973; it can 
provide a framework for decisions in 
crises involving. other nuclear 
powers; and it can establish peace- 


.. keeping and other specialized forces 


for use in the aftermath of a nuclear _ 
crisis or a nuclear war. . 
Finally, Dr. Bargman points out 
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that the UN can press for measures 


which would denuclearize world - 


politics such as nuclear disarmament 
or the internationalization of the 
production and stockpiling of fis- 
sionable materials. It can also pre- 
pare for such measures by concerted 
study of institutional changes which 
would make their adoption easier, 
establishing an international nuclear 
security planning group to examine 
‘the tensions associated with prolifer- 
ation, to devise and propose mea- 
sures‘to ameliorate them, and to 
carry out on an emergency basis 
‘crisis control measures, such as the 
supervision of nuclear facilities. 
Bargman says, “Is it not high time 
for governments to permit some of 
their best nuclear security experts 
to become part of an institution 
concerned only with the inter- 
national implications of nuclear 
disputes, tensions, and crises? .. . 


[Certainly] all people and govern- 


ments have a supreme interest in 
the avoidance of nuclear war.” -` 


STRUCTURAL AND DECISION- 
MAKING PROBLEMS 


‘As Professor Michael Brenner 


points out, problems of organiza- 
tional structure and decision-making 
` processes will confront nations as 
well as international organizations. 
In the case of the United States, 
these problems will arise from the 
need to shift from consideration of 
.bilateral stragetic relationships (in 
larger terms, the East-West conflict) 
to consideration of “the permuta- 
tions and combinations of multi- 
player ‘nuclear. games.” Among the 
objectives of these games will be to 
ensure stable deterrence by: (1) 
increased atterition to defensive 
systems; (2) changes in strategic 
doctrine; (3) safer management of 
nuclear weapons; .(4) improved 
strategic intelligence, and perhaps 


the pooling of intelligence with the 
Soviet Union as well as with other 
countries; (5) avoiding strains om 
U.S.-Soviet relations, such as might 
arise from undue emphasis on war- - 
fighting capabilities against Nth 
powers; (6) projecting strategic 
images which slow and limit præ 
liferation; (7) and devising both 
force plans and targeting options. 
which will be suited to a nuclear- ~ 
armed world. i 
Achieving these objectives will, 
Dr. Brenner argues, require a funda- 
mental restructuring of the decision- 
making process in the United States, 
in order to achieve both closer syn- 
chronization of policy and more con- 
sistent implementation. While some 
version of the National Security 
Council format (wherein bureau- 
cracies focus on, and develop 
options around, issues formulated by 
the president and his assistant for 
national security affairs) is the most 
suitable model, it should be modi- 
fied to enhance the technical com- ~ 
petence of central policy-making 
bodies, to divest these of their 
operational roles, and to assign to the 
departments and agencies of govern- 
ment more responsibility‘ (and 
accountability) for the implementa- 
tion of policies. It might even be 
altered to include the establishment 
of a cabinet-level “Committee. on 
Nuclear Programs” which would: (1) | 
outline national policies on strategic 
needs, military planning to meet 
those needs, and political initiatives; 
(2) exchange views on important 
strategic issues; and (3) critically 
evaluate the execution of policies 
and programs. This committee 
should also be the prime mechanism 


for decision making in crisis sit- ` 


uations. ‘ 

To the extent that the work of the 
committee involves, as it will, force 
planning and targeting doctrine, 
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the president must exercise his 
authority to induce meaningful par- 
ticipation by the joint chiefs of staff; 
to the extent that its work affects 
alliance policy, as it also will, efforts 
should. be, made ‘to persuade the 
allies to establish counterparts, such 
as a North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 


zation (NATO) Political Planning - 


Group. The aim, in this and other 
ways, would be to extend into the 
NATO and other alliances “the 
. hoped-for-logic and coherence of 
U.S. decision making that will be a 
requisite for survival in the future.” 

Where Dr. Brenner dealt with the 
- processes of decision making, Dr. 
Michael Nacht deals with their sub- 
stance, commencing with the obser- 
vation that U.S. policy toward states 
which have acquired nuclear 
weapons has tended to be based on 
previous bilateral relations with 
those states rather than on any con- 
sistent doctrine for coping with the 
consequences of nuclear prolifera- 
tion. If the United States wishes to 
fashion a more coherent policy it has, 
according to Dr. Nacht, five options: 


- 1. to exercise malign neglect, 
which means taking no effort to 
prevent proliferation, withdrawing 
from the, international arena, and 


concentrating on the build-up of a` 


military posture capable of defense 
as well as of deterrence; 

2. to sponsor nuclear realignment 
by creating a ruling elite composed 
of the nuclear weapons states— 
augmented by those which subse- 
quently acquire such weapons; 

3. to practice confrontation 
politics in an effort to head off 
proliferation—or even to destroy 
the facilities and the delivery 

- vehicles of states that have crossed 
the nuclear threshold; i 

4. to promote equality by dosie 
the gaps between North and South in 
terms of levels of development, 


li 


standards of living, and economic 
power—and hence, in terms of 
military capabilities and political 
influence; . 

5. to practice adaptive continuity, 
that is, to go on doing the same things 
as now, but to do them better. 


_As Dr: Nacht sees it, the fifth 
policy (which is both the most likely 
one and the preferred one) would be >` 
marked by attempts to control the 
spread of nuclear weapons through ° 
political-military strategies and 
through energy-related strategies. 
Measures under the former should 
include strengthening the _NPT; 
pressing for Soviet-U.S. arms limita- 
tions; pledging the non-use of 
nuclear weapons against non-nuclear 
states, with the caveat that this 
would not apply to such states or 
their allies if they assist one or more 
nuclear-armed states in, aggressive 
actions; adopting a comprehensive 
test ban treaty; extending and 
strengthening security guarantees; 
and imposing nonmilitary sanctions ` 


- ona selective basis. Measures which 


might be adopted under energy- 
related strategies should encompass 
promoting suppliers’ agreements 
which would further regulate the 
transfer of nuclear technology; exer- 
cising unilateral restraints on U.S. 
nuclear energy programs (as with 
respect to plutonium recycling and 
fast-breeder reactors); establishing 
multinational nuclear facilities’ in- 
stead of national ones; and in- . 
creasing financial support to the ` 
IAEA. 

Even if these measures fail to 
check proliferation, the United 
States should continue them, against ` 
an N + Ist power as well as against 
an Nth power. However, ongoing 
proliferation is likely to make the 
world a much more dangerous place, 
as well as to affect adversely 
United States security interests. If, 
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therefore, there is a major shock to 
the system, such as might occur from 
_ the sale.of a nuclear weapon or the 
use of one in anger, the United 
, States may move more aggressively 
to halt farther proliferation, employ- 
ing coercive and military measures 
where necessary. Whether these, or 
any of the measures suggested 
earlier, can suffice to maintain U.S. 
security in a world ofnuclear powers 
_ is, Dr. Nacht believes, an open 
question; nevertheless, he views the 
option of adaptive continuity as the 
optimal U.S. response. 


SUMMARY 


To sum up, nuclear proliferation 
may be almost inevitable; the ques- 


tion is not whether it will occur but . 


among: what countries, to what 
extent, and at what pace. The 
countries most likely to go nuclear 
are those whose security may be 
threatened in ways with which they 
cannot cope, either through the 
build-up of conventional armaments 


or through the establishment of’ 


secure relations with powerful pro- 
tectors, countries such as Israel, 
Pakistan, South Africa, South Korea, 
and Taiwan. Another set of countries, 
such as Argentina, Brazil, and Iran, 
may be motivated less by military 


considerations than by political and. 


economic ones, including the desire 
for increased status and prestige, the 
wish to enhance their influence in 
international negotiations, and the 


belief that nuclear weapons tech- . 


nology will promote economic de- 
velopment and accelerate the pro- 
cess of modernization. And still a 
third set, to include Japan and West 
Germany, may not seek nuclear 
weapons unless the political-military 
environment changes drastically 
and adversely—-as might be the case 
if the Cold War were renewed and/or 


the United States tended to with- 


draw into itself: 


As suggested by these lists; it is 
possible for the present nuclear 
powers—and especially for the 
United States—to influence the 
choices of some potential Nth powers 
through their own willingness to 
help: settle disputes, to ameliorate 
tensions, and to offer both military 
assistance and security guarantees— 
though these latter measures may be 
counterproductive if they are done 
in competition with other nuclear 
powers and dangerous if they are 
extended while disputes persist 
among rivals who. are backed by 
rival superpowers. In other in- 
stances, the potential influence of 
the nuclear powers upon Nth country 
choices may be less, éither because 
they can acquire this influence only 
by deliberately giving up most of 


their own Military and economic: 


power (which is like asking them to 
commit suicide in order to diminish 
the risk of being murdered) or be- 
cause the incentives to proliferation 
are beyond their control. They can, 
however, affect in larger degree the 
extent and the pace of proliferation 
—if they are willing to pay the price 
in terms of other objectives. 
Judgments as to the best. way to 


slow, channel, and limit prolifera- , 


tion differ markedly; to paraphrase 
former Secretary of Defense Lovett, 
whenever three people discuss 
nuclear proliferation, four different 
opinions emerge, At the risk of 
voicing that fourth opinion, I would 
suggest that the United States and 
other like-minded countries look to: 


1. The promotion of détente; to 
include the normalization of rela- 
tions with the People’s Republic of 
China and, -hopefully, between the 
PRC and other countries, including 


‘the Soviet Union. To the extent that . 


the nuclear powers (and especially 
the two superpowers) behave re- 
sponsibly, eschew confrontations, 
and demonstrate that they can, 


ey 
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despite their differences,. live . to- 
gether in some degree of amity, they 
will both reduce fears that they will 
misuse their nuclear forces and 
demonstrate that these are not the 
ultimate determinants of national 
behavior. 


2. The amelioration of differences `` 


likely - to induce proliferation, as 
could those-between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors and between India 
and other states in South Asia. 
These, even more than concerns 
about the armaments and the de- 
fense policies of the nuclear powers, 
are major incentives to proliferation, 
and their resolution would go far to 


slow the diffusion of nuclear weapons ' 


as well as to make the world a 


safer place—for other states as well . 


as for those at loggerheads with each 
other. 
3. The establishment’ əf policies 


which not only would inhibit the ac- . 


quisition by additional nations of 
self-contained nuclear energy 
systems but also would offer them 
viable alternatives-to these systems, 
such as participation in nuclear 
research under international aus- 
pices, a share in multinational 
reprocessing plants, and, if neces- 
sary, free access to “peaceful nuclear 
explosives.” (Whatever ‘the costs of 
such measures, in dollars, in com- 
mercial advantages, or in other 
forms, they would be immeasurably 


` less than the costs of adapting toa 


nuclear-armed world). 

4. The. concerted application of 
economic sanctions against states 
which detonate nuclear devices, 
which divert fissionable materials to 
the production of atomic weapons, or 
which refuse, after due notice, to 
allow whole-cycle inspection of 


their nuclear facilities, to include- 


those they themselves have con- 
structed. While the imposition of 


even limited sanctions may run 
counter to other national objectives 
(such as the maintenance of allied 
solidarity), and hence should not be 
undertaken lightly, their imposition 
against an Nth power may be essen- 


tial if the N + Ist. power is to be’ 


persuaded to forgo atomic. bombs— 
or if either are to be induced to stop 
after the first nuclear explosion. 


5. A greater willingness to accord - 
status, and influence, to countries on . 


the basis of factors other than 
nuclear capabilities or even military 
strength— factors such as economic 


capacity, level of development, or’ 


contributions to peace. In some 
sense this has already been done, as 


with Japan; but Brazil, India, Po- 


land, and Sweden, to name just a few 
countries, “have not been treated 
similarly or even comparably. 


Whether these, or any other, 
policies will succeed even: in slow- 
ing the pace of proliferation is ques- 
tionable; as indicated earlier, many 
of the elements shaping decisions on 
whether to go nuclear are beyond 
the control of even the most power- 
ful proponent of non-proliferation. 
What can be said, without question, 


is that unless such policies are 


adopted, proliferation will go on 
apace. And while one can scarcely 
argue that itis “right” for the United 


States (or the Soviet. Union) to > 


attempt to check the diffusion of 
power of which proliferation is both 
an instance and a symbol, one cannot 
argue either that it is right for those 
promoting that diffusion to do so by 
acquiring nuclear weapons. Surely 


_there are other and less dangerous 


ways of advancing national interests. 

And conceivably, if both nuclear and 
potential nuclear powers look hard 
enough, they may find them—even 


_if we, the authors of .this work, 


have not. 
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Part I Introduction: Where We Are 


By JOSEPH I. COFFEY 


Ever since the end of World War II, the nations of the world have ERE 
two basic (and inherently contradictory) goals: that of promoting and’ 
exploiting “atoms for peace” and that of controlling—and if possible 
eliminating— “atoms for war.” In pursuit of the first goal, they have pro- 
moted research on nuclear technology, sponsored the development of 
nuclear reactors, and disseminated widely both the results of that research 
and the fruits of that development—thereby supplying knowledge and . 
facilities which can be used to produce nuclear weapons. In pursuit of the 
second goal, that of controlling these weapons, some nations have sought. 
to eliminate them completely, as the United States proposed in the Baruch 
Plan of 1946. Failing this, they have sought to prevent both “vertical pro- 
liferation,’’! that is, the further development, accumulation, and deployment 
of weapons by the power(s) already possessing them, and “horizontal 
proliferation,” the acquisition of nuclear weapons by additional powers. 

In neither of these efforts have the nations sponsoring them been success-. ' 


` ful. The United States, which detonated the first atomic device at Alamo- 


gordo, New Mexico, on July 16, 1945, has since then both improved and 
vastly enlarged its stockpiles of nuclear weapons. In the 31 years since that. 
first test, the Soviet Union (in 1949), the United Kingdom (in 1952), France’. 
(in 1960), and China (in 1964) have also “gone nuclear.” On May 18, 1974, 
India set off a “peaceful nuclear explosive,” which involves essentially: the 
same technology as an atomic bomb, and became the world’s sixth nuclear ` 
power, de facto if not de jure. And Israel, according to some reports,” has 
fabricated, though not tested, atomic bombs, thus raising the possibility that 
it may become the seventh. - 

These developments took place despite efforts to prevent proliferation, 
efforts which resulted in the conclusion of a number of international agree- 
ments. Among thèse are the 1963 Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapon Tests 
in the Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under Water (known as the Partial ` 
Test Ban Treaty or PTBT), the 1967 Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear. 
Weapons in Latin America (the Treaty of Tlatelolco), and, above all, the 1968 
Treaty cn the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (known as the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty or NPT). While the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) and the European Atomic Energy Community (Euratom), 


*. both established in 1957, were not created to prevent nuclear Weapons 


1, Definitions of these and other exotic terms will be found in the Glossary. 


` 2, The New York Times, 15:March 1976, p. 1. _ À SS ee 
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proliferation but rather to promote cooperation in die peacchil uses of atomic ` 


energy, they: must be regarded as parts of the ncn-proliferation system 


insofar as they provide safeguards against the diversion of fissionable~ 


materials to the manufacture of weapons or nuclear =xplosive devices. And 
since the agreements that have been, or may be, reached at the Strategic 


Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) are in part an attercpt to implement those, 


provisions of the NPT calling for the cessation of the nuclear arms race and 
for nuclear disarmament, they also can be regarded és part of the network of 
arrangements intended to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. 

Several things have combined to bring into question the effectiveness of 
these arrangements. One was the action of India, which ended a 10-year 
period wherein no new power had detonated a nuclear device and which 
high-lighted the dissatisfactions of many states with the seemingly dis- 
criminatory provisions of the NPT, with the lack of real progress in SALT, 
and with the absence of firm guarantees of their security against attack. 
Another was the oil embargo of 1973, which spurred programs for the con- 
struction of power reactors as alternative sources of energy. A third was the 
fact that some of the developing countries’ sought {and'some of the tech- 
nically advanced countries were willing to provide) facilities for reproc- 
essing fissionable materials from these reactors which would make these 
Third World countries independent of the nuclear powers—and which 
would facilitate their making atomic bombs, should they subsequently 
choose to do so. A fourth was the prospect that innovations in nuclear tech- 
nology, such as the development of the fast breeder reactor, would further 


ease the difficulty of producing nuclear weapons. Anda fifth was the upsurge - . 


of terrorism, which induced fears lest extremists accuire—and use—radio- 
active products, fissionable materials, or even nuclear weapons themselves. 
In this part of the volume, we will look at the problems presented by 
these developments, beginning with a discussion o7 the reasons why states 
go—or don’t go—nuclear, continuing with a description of the ways of 
fabricating atomic bombs and an examination of the safeguards against the 
diversion or seizure of fissionable materials, and ending with an inquiry 
into the prospects for reducing the incentives to prol:feration. In this way we 
should both impart information about the problem of proliferation and 
suggest ‘some ways of coping with it—therety achieving the two 
‘ principal objectives of any volume on public policy issues. Whether we 
succeed or fail youccan judge as you read. 
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Why States Go-And Don’t Go—Nuclear 


“AN 


By WILLIAM EPSTEIN 


ABSTRACT: The incentives and disincentives for countries 
to go nuclear comprise a combination of military, political, and 
economic concerns and motivations: These vary over time for 

. different countries. For countries allied to one of the two 
nuclear superpowers, concern about their military security is 
not a predominant factor, while it is the decisive one for the 
non-nuclear countries who are not under the nuclear umbrella 
of a superpower and-who perceive serious threats to their 
security. For countries without acute security problems, the 

- political and economic motivations are the predominant ones 
and these include such incentives as strengthening their 
independence and increasing their status and prestige in the 
world. The disincentives are largely potential, ranging from 
effective security guarantees through adequate supplies of 
conventional armaments to assurances concerning future 
supplies of fissile materials. Incentives to go nuclear appear to 
outweigh the disincentives. Only drastic measures by the 
nuclear powers in the way of security assurances, nuclear 
disarmament, and the creation of a more just political and . 
economic world order.can serve to prevent the emergence of 
a proliferated world. 
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HE ESSENCE of the nuclear 
arms race is power—military, 
political, and economic. Almost all 
nations want to enhance their power 
and thus improve their positions in 
the world and increase their in- 
fluence over the behavior of other 
nations. At the ‘very least, many 


will wish to diminish their depen- ` 


dence on other states and to increase 
‘their freedom of action—outcomes 
which again may depend on their 
accretion of power. 

` The particular forms that this. 
quest for power will take will, of 
course, vary; however, some states 
-view nuclear proliferation as a 
means to this end. As spelled- out 


below, they see nuclear weapons as. 


promoting their security, enhancing 
their prestige, augmenting their in- 
fluence, and. improving their 
economic conditions. Whether, and 
to what extent, a given state will act 
on these views depends in part on its 
leaders’ perceptions of the inter- 
national environment and on their 
assessments of the best ways to 
‘achieve national objectives in that 
environment. It depends also, how- 
ever, on the results of bureaucratic 
competition and on the pressures of 
domestic politics. Thus, the incen- 
tives and. disincentives which are 
_ discussed below will apply differ- 
ently to different countries at differ- 
ent times, according to both external 
and .internal developments. In 
nuclear proliferation—as in life it- 
self—nothing is simple! 


MILITARY SECURITY * 


The dominant positive and nega- 


tive incentives to go, or not to go,’ 


nuclear are those involving a 
country’s military security. Problems 


of military security aré paramount - 


questions for all governments, andin 
the absence of any other satisfactory 


ways of ensuring it, defense based: 


on military force is the customary 
preferred path. Whether the disin- 
centives to go nuclear can be rein- 
forced and made’ to outweigh the 
incentives will, to a large degree, 
depend on whether ' satisfactory 
alternatives can be found to the 
possession of military power as a 
means of ensuring security. 

The desire to avoid the incalcul- 
able dangers and destruction of a 
nuclear holocaust—either another 
Hiroshima or a multitude of’Hiro- 
shimas—has been the most power- 
ful disincentive to the spread of 
nuclear weapons. Nuclear weapons 
are still regarded with abhorrence 
as weapons of mass destruction. 
Fears of the open-ended prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons were the 
main stimuli that led to the success- 
ful conclusion of the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty (NPT) in 1968. Strong 
support for the treaty came from two 
sources: the nuclear powers, who 
were its architects and chief protago- 
nists, and the rion-nuclear countries 
that had little potential and no 


likelihood of being able to go’. 


nuclear for decades to come (the 
“never-nuclears’’). Because of their 
perceived common interest in pre- 
venting -the major industrial states, 


_such as West Germany and Japan, 


and such Third World countries as 
India, Israel, and Brazil, from going 
nuclear, the great and.the small 


_ powers entered into a tacit alliance 


in an effort to prevent the near- 
nuclear and potential nuclear powers 
from going nuclear. 

It was recognized that unless the 
process of proliferation was stopped 


all countries that could afford them | 


would eventually acquire nuclear 
weapons, which would then become 
almost as common and universal as 
conventional weapons. Few doubted 
that this would mean almost inevit- 
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ably a. nuclear war of some kind. 
The danger lay not only in the 
possibilities of 'a nuclear war by 
deliberate intent and premeditation 
but, ‘even more, the likelihood of 
such a war in a proliferated world 
occurring by accident, miscalcula- 
tion, human or mechanical failure; 
ineffective command, control, and 
communication procedures; nuclear 
blackmail and terrorism; escalation 


“ofa regional conventional or nuclear 


war: or by sheer madness. 

There is little support today for the 
“Gallois approach” which holds that 
the possession of nuclear weapons 
by additional nuclear powers, in- 
cluding adversaries among the 
smaller hostile ones, might have a 
mutually deterrent and stabilizing 


. effect, as is claimed in the case of 


the great nuclear powers. It is be- 
cause of the broad acceptance of the 


' threat to international peace and 


security that would be posed by the 
further proliferation of nuclear 


‘weapons that the NPT, despite all its 


shortcomings, now has 100 signa- 
tories. 

‘ While the fears of the increased 
possibilities of a nuclear war with all 
its unthinkable consequences pro- 
vided the main disincentive for the 
“horizontal” proliferation of nuclear 
weapons to new countries, it was the 
tremendous military advantages that 
flowed from the destructiveness of 
these weapons that provided the 
main incentive for.both the “verti- 
cal” proliferation of their nuclear 
stockpiles by the nuclear powers 
and the acquisition of such weapons 
by additional powers. A list of such 
advantages which have motivated 
countries in the past, and may do so 
to other countries in the future, in- 
cludes the following: 


a. To achieve military superiority 


over an enemy or potential enemy 


(for example, the United ‘States 
against Germany and Japan in World 
War II). 

b. To prevent a perceived or 
potential enemy from achieving or 


maintaining superiority over you in 


either nuclear or conventional 
weapons (for example, each of the 


. present nuclear powers). 


c. To achieve an effective 
deterrent against a hostile nuclear 
power (for example, the NATO 
nuclear powers and possibly such 
potential nuclear powers as Israel, 
Iran, Pakistan, South Korea, and 
Taiwan). 


d. To ensure that you will have a’ 


nuclear weapon capability or at least 


a nuclear option before an adversary . 


does (for example, Argentina, Brazil, 
Egypt, Israel, Libya, and Saudi 
Arabia). 

e. To achieve a greater degree of 
military independence without hav- 
ing to rely on the support of one or 
more nuclear powers. (for exaniple, 
Britain, France, China, India). A 


The USSR (in 1949), the UK (in 
1952), France (in 1960), and China 
(in 1964) have each acquired riuclear 
weapons in part to deter a nuclear 
attack or threat by one of the nuclear 
superpowers. Each of these countries 
proceeded to acquire (more or less) 
invulnerable strategic nuclear 
weapons in order to be able to inflict 
an unacceptable amount of damage 
on the potential enemy. Once any 
country has gone nuclear, its rivals 
or competitors (whether adversary 


- great powers or hostile neighboring 


small powers) are subjected to 
powerful pressures also to acquire 
nuclear weapons.. 

India, too, which had been one of 
the strongest and most active pro- 
ponents of non-proliferation in the 
1950s and early sixties, began to 
think in terms of nuclear deterrence 
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after China seat its’ e atomic 


bomb. Now that India has gone 


nuclear, domestic pressures on. 
Pakistan to do so become practically | 


irresistible. As Ali Bhutto remarked 


a few years ago, Pakistan will “eat 


grass” if necessary to keep up with 
India. - 

If Pakistan should go T in 
order not to be defenseless against 


- a possible Indian attack, it is hardly 


likely that Iran and Indonesia. will 
refrain from going nuclear for similar 
security reasons. What new line or 
“firebreak” can be invented to keep 
Iran and Indonesia and eventually 
Bangladesh from going nuclear? It is 
easy to outline scenarios whereby 
Taiwan might feel it necessary to 


` acquire ‘a nuclear deterrent force 
against China or South Korea against- 


either the USSR or China. 

The logic of the “awful arith- 
metic” of nuclear weaponry is that 
the same reasons or arguments that 
led to the emergence of six nuclear 
„powers can be used (whether rightly 
or wrongly is largely irrelevant) by 
the seventh, eighth,~and ninth 
nuclear powers. The latter might be 
third-class “nuclear powers who 
would have no really effective 
deterrent capacity against either the 
superpowers or the secondary 


‘ nuclear powers for many years or 


‘decades. But a third-class nuclear 
power would certainly have an over- 
whelming. military advantage in its 
own local area or region if it were 
the sole nuclear power: there; it 
would have. a deterrent capability 


- against any local attack even if it lost 
_its monopoly and one or more 


countries in the region acquired 
nuclear weapons. And it might be- 
lieve it had some deterrent capability 
even against a nuclear power—at 
least enough to discourage ordinary 
nuclear threats or blackmail. 

The domino theory would seem to 


‘ with the New York Times: “ 
‘really thinking of nuclear arms. But 


‘have greater appia bility to 


countries going nuclear than to 
countries falling to a political 
ideology. Whether it be regarded as 
the Nth-country problem or as a sort 
of chain reaction, the fact is that each 
time a country goes nuclear, it 
increases the incentives or pressures 
for its neighbors and other similarly 
situated. countries to do so. So long 
as there was a sort of firebreak 


separating the great powers, who ` 


were permanent members of the 
Security Council, from all other 
powers, there was a chance of hold- 
ing the line against the further 
horizontal proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. But once membership in 
the club is acquired by a middle or 
smaller power, the disincentive for 
other middle or smaller powers is 
greatly weakened. 

If one other country should go 
nuclear, it would be difficult to keep 
the dam from bursting. Countries 
that had ratified the NPT might with- 


draw on three months’ notice. As- 


one country after another went 
nuclear, it would not take long for 
some parties to give notice of 
withdrawal. As the Shah of Iran said 
in September 1975 in an interview 
‘I am not 


if 20 or 30 ridiculous little countries 
are going to develop ‘nuclear 


weapons, then I may have to revise ` 


my policies. Even Libya is talking 
about trying to manufacture atomic 
weapons.” There is no way of know- 
ing how firmly he would stand on the 
figures 20 or 30. Depending on what ` 
countries went nuclear, the figures 
might be reduced to two or three. 
The argument of a nuclear deter- 
rent against a massive conventional — 


attack may be perceived as having - 


considerable validity for Israel. 
against the Arab states, South Africa 
against black Africa, and Argentina 
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against Brazil. In fact, apart from the 
example of these near-nuclear states, 
it can be used by any relatively 
advanced small state against any 
large neighbor whom it regards as a 
. potential conventional adversary. It 
_could apply to Cuba, Pakistan, 
Taiwan, and Turkey and a host of 
others, including Yugoslavia against 
the Soviet Union. Looking ahead to 
the more distant future, some schol- 
ars have even speculated about the 
possibility that some of the small 
Warsaw Pact ‘powers in Eastern 
Europe might harbor such thoughts 
against the Soviet Union. 

It was mainly for military reasons 

that a number of near-nuclear 
countries’ with vital security prob- 
lems did not become parties to the 
NPT. They and some potential 
nuclear powers that had, similar 
acute security problems wanted to 
keep their options open and are the 
most likely candidates to go nuclear 
over a period of time. The most 
important of these countries are: 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Israel, 
Pakistan, Turkey, South Africa, 
Spain, and Switzerland. Other 
countries that are parties to the NPT, 
but that have important internal or 
international security problems, 
` include Iran, Libya, South Korea, 
Taiwan, and Yugoslavia; under the 
terms af the NPT they can, if they 
choose, withdraw’ on three months’ 
notice. 

A major disincentive for such 
countries going nuclear would be 
the provision of effective and cred- 
ible security guarantees. Such 
guarantees can be’ provided in a 
‘number of ways: 


a. By positive guarantees to come 
to a country’s aid if it is threatened 


or attacked with nuclear weapons. ` 


The mast effective guarantee is by a 


treaty of military alliance. Thus, the 
members of the NATO and Warsaw 
Pact alliances who come under the 
nuclear umbrella and defense com- 
mitments of one of the superpowers 
have no particular need or incentive 
to go nuclear. The same is true ‘of 
countries having bilateral treaties of 
alliance such as Mongolia, Japan, 
South Korea, and Taiwan. Short of 
such formal, public, legal, military 
commitments, however, it is doubt- 
ful- whether any country would 
regard a security guarantee as being 
sufficient to ensure its security. 


Even U.S. allies, such as France, , 


South Korea, and Taiwan, have 
doubts at times about the adequacy 
and permanence of alliance guaran- 
tees. The stationing of American 
troops on their territories has tended 
to reinforce the commitment. Except 
for France, in whose case other in- 
centives were important, none of the 
U.S. allies has demonstrated any 
present intention of going nuclear, 
although several, including Taiwan, 
have acquired an option to-do so. 
The resolution of the UN Security 
Council of June 17, I968, and the 
declarations of intention made by 
the US, USSR, and UK in the council 
that they would “seek immediate 
Security Council action to providé- 
assistance, in accordance with the 
Charter,” to any non-nuclear party 
to the NPT against which. nuclear 
weapons are used or threatened, are 


‘subject to the veto and are not 


regarded by non-nuclear powers as 
providing any effective or credible 
guarantee. 5 

b. By negative security assurances, 
whereby the- nuclear powers would 
pledge never to use or threaten to 
use nuclear wéapons against non- 
nuclear powers who. did not have 
nuclear weapons on their territories. 
At one time, during the negotiation 
of the NPT, the non-nuclear powers 
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regarded ‘such assurances as im- 
portant, and they still would ‘prefer 
to have‘them. The United States, 
- however, has refused to give such 
assurances for fear that they would 
be regarded by its NATO allies as 
undermining its commitment to 


them. In any case, the faith of the: 


non-nuclear powers in the useful- 
ness of.such assurances has eroded 
over the years, and they would 
regard such negative assurances as’ 
providing little or no incentive to 
forbear going nuclear. 


c. By the nuclear powers fulfilling’ 


their NPT obligations to pursue 
efforts to halt the nuclear arms race 
and achieve measures of nuclear dis- 
armament. Here, too, the success of 
such efforts was at one time. re- 


garded as an indirect way of increas- ` 


ing the security of all countries, but 


faith in such efforts has also been’ 


eroded by the failure of the nuclear 
parties to the NPT to stop testing 
nuclear weapons ‘or achieve any 
actual measures of nuclear disarma- 
ment. Only,‘ drastic nuclear dis- 
armament that would reverse the 
nuclear arms race might serve to 
provide any real incentive against 
nuclear proliferation’ =. 

d. By being assured of a supply of 
conventional arms that would en- 
sure a threatened country’s ability to 
deal with any potential conventional 
attack. A guarantee of such a supply 
of arms.would clearly help to remove 
or lessen the need or desire of such 
beleaguered countries’ as Israel, 

‘South Korea, or Taiwan to go 
nuclear. 


e. If a'strong police fore was’ 


available to the UN Security Council 
either to defend any country from a 
nuclear or conventional attack or to 
take military sanctions against any 


} 


1. Fora contrary view, see George Quester, ` 


“Reducing-the Incentives to Proliferation.” 
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. country that went nuclear in viola- 


tion of'its: NPT obligations, and if 
the nations of the world believed 


_that the UN force would be used for 


those purposes, this would provide 
good reasons for a country to forgo 
nuclear weapons. The possibilities 


_of this occurring in the near future, 


however, are remote.” 


POLITICAL PRESTIGE 


It has become obvious to all 
countries that the acquisition of 


‘nuclear weapons and the technology 

_ for making them enhance a nation’s 

. prestige and status in the world, not 

.just in military terms, but also in 
other ways. States possessing these . 


arms are given greater weight in the 
entire range of foreign policy 
matters. They are’brought into more. 
top level international discussions 


‘of all kinds, and their views’ are 


treated with greater respect. Because 
of their nuclear weapon: ‘capability, 


the United Kingdom and Fraice,- 


who have fallen behind ‘Japan and: 
West Germany in economic strength, 
are still regarded as great powers, 


‘and China and India, who are much 
further down the list, are also treated. 


as having achieved great power 
status. Brazil and Iran, which regard 
themselves as potential great powers, 
may very well be attracted to going. 
nuclear by the larger voice they 
would receive not only in regional 
but also in world affairs. : 


Thus, states may seek, through the — 


acquisition of nuclear weapons: 


a. To maintain or achieve great 
power status. The best examples of 


powers: The. UK, France, and China. 


_ the former are the secondary nuclear — 


india at the present time and per- - 


2, See ‘Abraham boriy “The United 
Nations, the Superpowers, and Proliferation.” 
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haps Brazil and Iran in the future 
are examples of the latter. 

b. To be assured of a seat at the 
“head table” in international forums. 
This would apply mainly to the 


‘larger and more developed countries. 


c. To enhance their prestige 


within a region or grouping of states. 


d. To redress a perceived in- 
feriority in the international hier- 
archy. This would apply mainly to 
former colonies that wish to achieve 
a status of equality with the former 
colonial powers. 

e. To remove discriminatory as- 
pects affecting their status,.such as 
the distinction between nuclear and 
non-nuclear powers, the ban on 
conducting peaceful nuclear explo- 
sions, or having to accept inter- 
national safeguards on all their 
nuclear activities. 

f: To demonstrate political in- 
dépendence and self-reliance and to 
be able to resist political pressures 


from the nuclear superpowers. 


On the other hand, the political 
pressures exerciséd in manifold 
direct and indirect ways by the 
nuclear powers and by some.of the 


„more important developed non- 


nuclear countries can provide dis- 
incentives tó a country going nu- 
clear. In addition, a beleaguered 
country might risk losing the direct 
and open political and moral support 
of one or more nuclear powers in 


‘world councils and in interstate 


relations. As indicated above, a 
country that has the capability to go 
nuclear can gain some. enhanced 
political stature and prestige by a 
delibe-ate decision based on moral 
grounds to refrain from doing so. 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS 


. Economic considerations are, in 
large part, a close parallel to or re- 


fection of the political considera- 
tions. They affect both the de- 
veloped and developing countries. 


a. It is widely believed that the 

peaceful applications of nuclear 
energy, particularly as a source of 
cheap . power, could be a. major 
factor in promoting a country’s 
economic position and improving its 
standard of living. It is also still 
believed that there are important 
“spinoff” benefits in the form of 
peaceful uses from the technology 
acquired as a result of know how in 
the field of nuclear explosions, 
despite the contrary evidence from 
the experience of Canada, ' West 
Germany, Japan, and Sweden. 
_ b. Although there are growing 
doubts about the potential benefits 
of peaceful nuclear explosions, the 
Soviet Union and most of the de- 
veloping countries continue to have 
great hopes for them, hopes which 
are fed by the ‘May 13, 1976, US- 
USSR Treaty on Underground 
Nuclear Explosions for Peaceful 
Purposes. 

c. Some countries are interested 
in building up a peaceful nuclear 
industry because of the potential 
military spinoff benefits. Even if 
they have no present intention of 
going nuclear, as has been re- 
peatedly stressed by leaders in 
Brazil, Iran, South Africa, Taiwan, 
and other countries, they have the 
good feeling that by developing 
their nuclear industries they are 
acquiring -a nuclear option in case 
the time comes when they might 
want to exercise that option. 

Thus, the symbiotic nature of.the 
peaceful and military uses of nuclear 


_energy is perceived as providing 
spinoff benefits in both directions. | 


The military spinoff from peaceful 


uses appears to have more validity: 


than the reverse. 
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d. In any case, countries interested 
in nuclear’ energy—India, Brazil, 
and Iran are the best examples— 
would like to be in the very front 
rank of technology. They believe 
that the acquisition of advanced 
nuclear technological capability will 


help close the economic gap be- - 


tween themselves and the rich 
countries and will elevate their 


economic power and prestige. In. 


this field, as in the political, national 
nuclear power industries are coming 
to be regarded somewhat like 
national airlines. 


e. It is generally acespied that, 


once a country has established a 
domestic nuclear power industry, it 
can readily go nuclear at very low 
cost, since the major costs would 
have been taken care of in the 
creation of the nuclear industry. 


For example, it has been reported ` 


that the cost of India’s underground 


.explosion. was less than $250,000. 


Nuclear. weapons also provide a 
“bigger bang for a buck,”. that is to 
say they yield greater military 
benefits at much less cost than 
modern conventional arms and 
forces. The actual cost of manu- 


facturing the warhead is relatively . 


cheap—in the range of tens of 
thousands: of dollars. This cost 


‘benefit is of particular interest to 


countries that are content to use 
aircraft and other existing means of 
delivery.. It would not, of course, 

apply to countries that might want a 
range of sophisticated nuclear 
weapons and delivery vehicles. 

f. Perhaps most important ofall the 
economic incentives is that 
countries, particularly those that 
were former colonies, perceive the 
acquisition of nuclear capability in 
the economic as well as the military 


and political field as freeing them . 
- from dependence on ‘the super- 
. powers and former colonial powers, 


` 


giving them a T 'degree ‘of 
economic independence, and avoid- 


ing the dangers of some form of’ 


nuclear neocolonialism. 


, g.. Finally, some Third World ‘ 
countries that are committed to the 


creation of a new world economic 
order may perceive the acquisition 
of a nuclear option ‘ds giving them 
greater bargaining leverage with the 
rich industrial countries. and greater 


` power to resist nuclear blackmail in 


the economic as well as in other 
fields or even to try to exploit their 
own nuclear blackmail. With prob- 
‘lems posed by poverty, population, 
hunger, energy resources, pollution, 
and multinational corpofations likely 
to intensify rather than abate in 


_the future, it is not unlikely that 


this incentive will also increase “as 
time passes. a 


While it is not popular to discuss 
disincentives in terms of “carrots” 
or “sticks,” these are ‘the main 
instruments available to govem- 
ments for influencing the actions of 
other governments, and there are a 


number of these which might induce. 


a country to forgo nuclear weapons: 


a. A guaranteed source and supply - 


of nuclear fuel to operate their 
power reactors .can constitute .a 
strong.incentive to countries not to 
go nuclear. If nuclear power pro- 
‘vides a significant portion of a 
country’s energy requirements, it is 
a’ matter of major economic im- 
portance that its supply of nuclear 


fuel be maintained and not inter- - 


rupted. 


b. Conversely, if a country knew. | 
that it would lose its source of - 
supply if it went nuclear, the threat , 


of such an embargo might have the 


desired effect. It is important, how-, 


ever, that the risk of an embargo be 


clear and certain. Only Canada: 


terminated its nuclear assistance 
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program to India after the Indian 
explosion and, at the time of writing, 
it is not clear whether the United 
States and other countries will do so. 
Failure to impose such economic 
‚sanctions, even limited to the 
nuclear field, can create a presump- 
tion against imposing them in the 
future in other cases. 

c. Similarly if a country knew that 
it could not acquire any nuclear 
facilities or technology unless it 
agreed to become a party to the NPT 
or to accept equivalent restrictions 
„and safeguards, this, too, would pro- 
vide an important reason for not 
going nuclear. Apparently, Libya 
and South Korea were induced to 
become parties to the NPT in order 
- to obtain nuclear reactors, and South 

_ Korea reportedly was persuaded to 
abandon its. plan to acquire a 
plutonium reprocessing plant from 
France in order to ensure the con- 
tinued availability of nuclear and 
other assistance from the United 
States. Some observers have argued, 
however, that these countries joined 
the NPT in order to be able to 
obtain nuclear reactors and tech- 
nology so that they could acquire a 
nuclear weapons option and go 


chose. 

d. If the London Suppliers’ Club 
could agree on strict rules and 
standards for the supply of nuclear 
equipment, materials, and tech- 
nology under conditions that would, 
to the extent that this is possible, 
prevent nuclear weapon prolifera- 
tion (which they have not as yet 
done), this would probably consti- 
tute the most powerful feasible 
incentive for countries not to go 
nuclear. 

e. Since the build-up of stocks of 
spent fuel can create an environ- 
mental hazard, particularly for 
heavily populated states or small 
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countries, the willingness- of sup- 
plier states to accept the return of 
spént nuclear fuel or to arrange for 
its storage elsewhere could consti- 
tute.some incentive to such countries 
to agree not to reprocess their fuel 
and thus make it more difficult for 
them to go nuclear. 

f. Assurances of economic and 
financial support extending beyond. 
the nuclear field can provide a strong 


inducement to countriés not to go. 


nuclear. If it were to extend, to 
matters of far-reaching import such 
as specific elements of a new world 
economic order, it could become a 
most important incentive that might 
help to create a new political 
and moral climate that would 
strongly favor the maintenance and 
strengthening of the non-prolifera- 
tion regime. Here, again, the threat 
or possibility of discontinuing such 
support could prevent or inhibit a 
country from going nuclear. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


There is no way in which to 
measure or quantify the respective 
inducements and motivations out- 
lined above with any degree’ ‘of 
precision. Nevertheless, certain ob- 
servations can be made with some 
degree of confidence. It would ap- 


pear to be almost axiomatic that: 


considerations. of military security 
are the predominant ones. For 
countries facing real threats to their 
survival, independence, or integ- 


rity, the paramount and decisive- 
incentive is security, and all others - 


pale into relative insignificance. 
Such acute problems fortunately 
afflict only a few countries, and 
special measures may be necessary 


with’ regard to them if, indeed, any ` 


measures can be effective for long. 
For such countries, it may be 


necessary to work out or allow for 


fo 
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some special status or category in 
which they would not be strictly 


‘nuclear or’ non-nuclear. This cate- 
gory would consist of states such as 


Israel, which is reported to have 
some assembled or almost com- 
pleted nuclear weapons that it can 
explode at any time. It might include 
such other countries as Argentina, 
Egypt, . Pakistan, South Korea, 


‘Taiwan, and South Africa. It might 


restrain or slow down the trend of 
proliferation if such countries de- 
veloped their capabilities and kept 
their options open without actually 
exploding any nuclear device. This 
category might also include such 
states as Australia, Canada, West 
Germany, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Spain, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land, with very advanced nuclear 


. technologies and capabilities, that 


could easily and quickly go nuclear 
but have no desire or need to do so 
at present. They may, however, wish 
to acquire a nuclear option if a num- 
ber of other states do so.’ 

Whether a country decides to go 
nuclear or not depends on reasons 
that are-of particular importance to 
that country: how it views its needs 
and interests in the context of the 
military, political, economic, and 
moral climate of the world. Govern- 
ments will be responsive to the 
reactions and pressures of public 
opinion in their countries, which 
will be shaped by developments in 
neighboring countries rather than by 
developments in the policies and 
actions of the nuclear powers that do 


-not directly affect them. 


Within each country, there is a 
whole spectrum of competing and 
often conflicting opinions, with 
different groups struggling to make 
their point of view prevail. It can 


3. See Ashoki Kapur, “Nth Powers of the 
Future.” — 


usually be expected that the militar 
industrial complex, scientists ané¢ 
bureaucrats associated with it, and 
the more conservative elements in a 
country will favor the acquisition of 
nuclear weapons, while the more 
liberal elements, peace groups, and 
scientists in universities and other 
academic institutions will oppose 
that course of action. One particular 
impetus to the acquisition of nuclear 


‘weapons has been provided by the 


scientists and technicians. involved 
in nuclear energy programs. In the 


_cases of France and India, it was 


these who became the active—and 
indeed the primary—proponents of 
nuclear weapons development. 

In some circumstances, because of 
intractable economic and social 
problems: which create internal 
political dissatisfaction and unrest, 
domestic politics rather than inter- 
ational considerations may provide 
the impetus for going nuclear. By 
exercising. that option, a govern- 


ment can win the support of oppos- 


ing or wavering military, political, 


and scientific elites and other in-- 


fluential groups, as well as the 
general public. There is. some 
evidence that the Indian explosion 
was motivated, at least in part, by 
the need of that government to gain 
popular support. 

‘Some success on ‘the part of the 
nuclear powers in moving toward 
real nuclear disarmament could at 
least help to postpone the decisions 
of non-nuclear countries to acquire a 
nuclear option and capability. Any 
time gained in this respect will 
make possible further debate and 
reflection; it will allow more time for 
wiser counsels to prevail and for 


_taking action to manage and shape 


events so as to reduce the pressures 
for going nuclear. In Short, the 
achievement of substantial progress 
toward nuclear disarmament by the’ 
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nuclear powers would provide in- 
centives and pressures for the.non- 


‘nuclear countries to refrain from 
going nuclear. 


THE LINKAGE BETWEEN VERTICAL 


AND HOREZONTAL PROLIFERATION* 


The theory has been advanced by 

_a number of persons that there is, 
in fact, little or no linkage between 
vertical and horizontal proliferation. 


Those who propagate this theory | 


hold that what the great powers, 
and in particular the superpowers, 
do or do not do to limit and control 
the nuclear arms race has little to do 
with. whether any non-nuclear 
power will or will not go nuclear. 
While there might be some force 
to this argument in terms of logic or 
of rational behavior, the actions of 
nations in fact are determined more’ 
by political, emotional, and psycho-, 
logical factors than by logic or pure 
reason. If nuclear powers, and not 
just the superpowers, proclaim and 
justify their acquisition and con- 
tinued possession of nuclear 
weapons as a deterrent against any 
attack, conventional as well as 
nuclear, how can they deny the 
validity of this theory or concept 
for the other powers? If the posses- 
sion of nuclear wéapons will deter 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States, or the Soviet Union and 
China, from attacking each other, 
why would they not also deter any 
attack in an acute crisis between 
any other pair of adversary states? 
Since the posture of the nuclear 
powers seems to be aimed at the 
highest level of deterrence, particu- 
larly in a qualitative or techno- 
logical sense, it seems clear that 


4, For a-moré detailed discussion of the 
subject, see William Epstein, The Last 
Chance: Nuclear Proliferation and Arms 
Contrel (New York: The Free Press, 1976). 
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they consider that the possession 


- and continued improvement of these 


weapons are indispensable. As long 


‘as the nuclear powers continue to 


believe and behave in a way that 
demonstrates they feel more secure 
with nuclear weapons than without ` 
them, it seems hardly likely that they 
can persuade the non-nuclear 


. powers of the opposite. Certainly 


they are not in any strong political 
position, and even less of a moral 
position, to urge the benefits and 
value of non-proliferation on the 
latter. Their example and precept 
would, on the contrary, undermine 
the position of the moderates and, 
provide powerful arguments for 


` military and political groups within 


any wavering country of the neéd to. 
go nuclear. 

The failure of the two super- 
powers, despite their commitments 
in the NPT to agree on a comprehen- 
sive test ban (that is, a ban on under- 
ground tests) and their agreement on 
the Threshold Test Ban Treaty in 
July 1974 and the Peaceful Nuclear 
Explosion Treaty in May 1976 
(which permit individual nuclear 
explosions for both military and 
peaceful purposes up to a yield of 
150 kilotons), serves to highlight the 
matter. The non-nuclear countries 
are becoming ‘increasingly disillu- 
sioned by what they regard as'the 
blatant cynicism ofthe superpowers. 

Among the nuclear powers, only. 
China has clearly and unequivocally 
declared that it would never be the 
first to use nuclear weapons and that 
it would never use nuclear weapons 
against non-nuclear states, and it has 
called on all other nuclear states to _ 
make similar declarations. No other 
nuclear power has made a similar 
declaration, though the Soviet 
Union and France have at different 
times and in less categorical terms 


. indicated that they would favor such 
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a policy ifit it were agreed by all the 
nuclear powers. The United States, 

however, has not only refused to 
make any such declarations but, in 
fact, after its withdrawal from Viet- 
nam, expressly reaffirmed the policy 
of first use of nuclear weapons, if 
necessary, to repel a conventional 
attack in: Europe or against South 
Korea. This policy could result in 
heightened incentives in non- 
nuclear countries to acquire nuclear 
weapons, not only to deter a local or 
regional conventional attack, but 
also as a response to nuclear threats 
or blackmail against them by nuclear 
powers. Although they could never 
hope to match the major nuclear 
powers, they might well conclude 
(as did General de Gaulle) that they 
could achieve some degree of 
nuclear deterrence against the 
nuclear powers by counter-threats of 
“tearing off an arm.” 

What the nuclear powers and 
other great powers do determines 
not only the military but also the 
political and moral climate in the 


world. If the superpowers demon- 


strate that they intend to halt and 


reverse the nuclear arms race and - 


are, in fact, engaged in doing so and 
in living up to their legal and moral 
obligations, they will create a 
climate that favors nuclear arms 
restraint and that discourages or 
weakens the elements within other 
countries that want to go nuclear. 


Their cessation of the nuclear arms: 


race would have a positive effect 
on world security and would begin 
to diminish the aura of prestige that 
is attached to the possession of vast 


_ stockpiles of nuclear weapons. It 


might also release human and 
material resources for scientific and 
technological development of the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy and 
for making them more safe. It would 
begin to lessen the central role that 


_genuine reasons, 


> 
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these weapons play in the defense 
systems and power positions of the 
nuclear states and reduce their psy- 
chological involvement ‘and pre- 
occupation with nuclear weaponry. 
Above all, it would enhance the 
moral position of the nuclear powers 
and put them in a better position to 
urge other states not to go nuclear. 
.On the other hand, the continuing 
failure of the nuclear powers to stop 
nuclear tests, to halt the arms race, 
and to achieve measures of nuclear 
disarmament will provide, if not 
then at least 
excuses for other countries to go 
nuclear. It will certainly strengthen 
the arguments and positions of the 


‘nuclear hawks and weaken those of 


the doves in the non-nuclear 
countries. As the nuclear powers 
tnilitarize the world with both 
nuclear and conventional weapons, 
the development of regional arms 
races and of an arms race climate 
in the world become inevitable. 
And such an arms race climate will 
not stop with the acquisition of 
conventional armaments. ` 

Even if the link between vertical 
and horizontal proliferation has 
been exaggerated or exploited by the 
non-nuclear powers, there can be 
little doubt that maintaining the 
legitimacy: of nuclear weapons and 
of the nuclear arms race will facili- 
tate the further spread of these 
weapons. . 

It may be difficult or even impos- 


sible to prove that, if the nuclear ` ` 


powers completely fulfilled all of 
their obligations concerning nuclear 
disarmament, it would necessarily or 
even to any important extent prevent 
other countries from going nuclear. 
The non-nuclear powers might fall 
back on other arguments or excuses 
relative to their security, their 
prestige, their economic and tech- 
nological development, or the dis- 
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criminatory nature of the NPT. On 
the other hand, it is easier to 
provide evidence that the failure of 
the nuclear powers to implement 
their nuclear disarmament pledges 
has been a factor in damaging or 
weakening the NPT. The constant 
repetition of statements and warn- 


ings by near-nuclear and other non- . 


nuclear powers that they cannot or 
will not give up the option to go 
nuclear so long as the nuclear 
powers do not give up the vertical 
proliferation of these weapons, irre- 
spective of how sincerely it is meant, 
makes it easier for non-parties to 
stand apart from the NPT. It might 
also provide a ready excuse some 
day for any of the non-nuclear 
parties to the NPT to withdraw from 
the treaty under the procedure pro- 
vided for, and thus lead to the final 
collapse of the non-proliferation 
regime. l 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is almost universally accepted, 
with very few dissenters, that the 
further proliferation of nuclear 
weapons reduces everybody’s secu- 
rity and poses appalling dangers for 
humanity. The fact that there are 100 
parties to the-NPT, despite wide- 
spread criticism of the treaty and 
doubts about its effectiveness, testi- 
fles to the belief that it represents 
an accepted means for at least 
restraining the- horizontal prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. _ 

In assessing the continued viability 
and credibility of the non-prolifera- 
tion regime, it becomes apparent 
that the incentives for states to go 
nuclear seem to far outweigh the 


` 


disincentives. Countries facing 


` serious threats to their survival or 


security pose the greatest challenge. 
Those non-nuclear countries that are 
not under the nuclear umbrella of 
any of the nuclear powers and have 
no alternative means of ensuring 
their security feel that they may 
ultimately have to rely on nuclear 
weapons and in the meantime are 
developing nuclear weapon options. 
Other countries, not faced by such 
security threats, but desiring to 
reinforce their independence or to 
increase their political and econo- 
mic status and prestige also appear 
to have strong motivations to go 


nuclear. Past experience and future ` 4 


prospects are that when any state 
goes nuclear a chain reaction or 
domino effect compels its potential 
adversaries to do likewise. 

Only strong inducements in- 
volving some combinations of tang- 
ible military, political, and economic 
rewards and punishments could pro- 
vide the necessary disincentives 
sufficient to override the more 
immediate perceived benefits of 
going nuclear. i ` 

The implementation ọf far-reach- 
ing measures that would produce 
such inducements would require the 
political and moral leadership of the 
existing nuclear powers in creating 
a more secure, more disarmed, and 
more just political and economic 
world order that could remove or 
reduce the needs and desires of 
other states to go nuclear. Up to the 
present, the weight of the evidence 
is against that happening and the 
prospects are for a proliferating 
world. 
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How States Can “Go Nuclear” 
By FRANK C. BARNABY 


ABSTRACT: As indicated by this article, the processes of 
nuclear fission are well known, the technology for building 
. nuclear reactors is highly developed, and the demands for 
energy are inducing the construction of more (and more 
widely distributed) power reactors. Since each reactor is a 
source of plutonium, this means that the material needed for 
atomic weapons will be available in large quantities to 
many countries. Moreover, the technical information needed 
_to fabricate nuclear weapons:can, be found in unclassified 
literature, the experts needed to do this are available; the . 
equipment required can be bought in the open market, and ` 
the costs are comparatively small. Hence, any state wishing 
to “go nuclear” can readily do so, and the means of prevent- 
ing (or even hampering) this are few indeed. 


Dr. Frank C. Barnaby has been the Director of SIPRI (Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute) since October 1971. Before that he was the Executive 
Secretary of the Pugwash Conferences on Science and World Affairs and a research 
physicist at University College, London. He is the author of The Nuclear Future 

` and Man and the Atom and has written or edited books and articles on disarmament 
issues. 
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UCLEAR weapons,! or their 

components, may be bought, 
stolen, acquired as gifts, or produced 
indigenously. Indigenous production 
requires a nuclear reactor—re- 
search, power, or production—and 
access to a reprocessing „facility, 
or it requires a uranium-enrichment 
plant. And it is based on the 
acquisition, through these means, of 
- one-of the two sorts of fissile ma- 


terial used for atomic bombs: plu- 


tonium-239 (Pu-239) and uranium- 
235 (U-235). 


FISSILE MATERIALS 


A new nuclear-weapon country 
is most likely to base its atomic- 
bomb program on plutonium; ura- 
nium-enrichment is a complex and 
expensive process. Thus, an under- 
standing of the process whereby 
plutonium is produced is essen- 
tial to an understanding of the ways 
in which nuclear weapons can be 
fabricated. 

Ordinary uranium consists of a 
mixture of three kinds of atoms, 
each with different numbers of 
neutrons’ in its nucleus: U-234, 
U-235, and U-238. But only U-235 
and U-238 are of any practical con- 
sequence; the percentage of U-234 
in natural uranium is exceedingly 
small. 

A neutron can cause fission in 
U-238 only if its velocity exceeds 
a certain value. But too few of the 
neutrons available for sustaining the 
fission process have this critical 
velocity and a chain reaction is 
not possible’ using only U-238. 
A nucleus of U-235 will undergo 


l. By “nuclear wedpon” we normally mean 
a weapon based on a nuclear explosive, 
derived either from the fission or the fusion 
of atomic nuclei. For further definitions, 
see the Glossary. 


fission -when any neutron, even 


one moving very slowly, collides 


with it, and a. chain reaction is 
, possible using U-235. Consequently, 


the fission process of greatest prac- 
tical importance consists of the cap- 
ture of a neutron by a U-235 
nucleus, resulting in the formation 


of a nucleus of the isotope .U-236, 


which rapidly splits into two frag- 
ments, nuclei of elements of me- 
dium atomic numbers called fission 
products. 

It invariably happens that the total 


>- sum of the masses of the fission 


products and the fission neutrons 
is less than the mass of the U-236 
nucleus. The energy accompanying 
fission is equal to this mass differ- 
ence multiplied by the square of 
the velocity of light. Although the 
mass difference involved is very 
small, the velocity of light squared 
is an enormous number and, there- 
fore, the amount of energy liberated 


is very large. In fact, the.complete ~ 


fissioning of one gram of U-235 
would release about 23,000 kilowatt- 
hours of heat. 

Pu-239 is produced when U-238 
nuclei absorb slow neutrons. The 
U-239 nuclei so formed do not 
undergo fission but are ultimately 
transformed into Pu-239 by radio- 
active decay. A U-239 nucleus 


decays by emitting an electron ` 


which is, so to speak, shot out of 
the nucleus like a bullet—a pro- 
cess called beta decay. Beta decay 
occurs when one. of the neutrons 
in a radioactive nucleus spon- 
taneously changes into a proton. 
A new element is formed by this 
event, since the new nucleus con- 
tains an additional’ proton. ‘Thus, 
when U-239 decays, an isotope with 
an atomic number of 93 is pro- 
duced, namely neptunium-239 (Np- 


239). And Np-239 is also-radioac- - 


ork 
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tive, undergoing beta decay, to pro- 


duce Pu-239 (atomic number 94) 
(figure 1). 


In a nuclear reactor, plutonium ` 


is produced in steadily increasing 
quantities as the uranium fuel is 
consumed by fission; nuclear reac- 
tors are, therefore, of fundamental 
importance for proliferation. . 


NUCLEAR REACTORS «| 


Nuclear reactors, like atomic 
bombs, depend for their operation 
on nuclear fission. The fission pro- 
cess alone is, however, insufficient 
for the practical utilization of nu- 
clear energy, either in reactors or 
bombs. This can only be achieved 


because fission, which is initiated ` 


by neutrons, is also accompanied 
by the emission of neutrons and 
these are, in turn, able to initiate 
further fission in neighboring nu- 
clei. Provided: that at least one 
neutron can be made to split another 
nucleus, a self-sustaining process 
or chain reaction can be produced 
and energy generated continuously. 
In a nuclear reactor, a fission chain 
reaction is initiated and maintained 
under control, normally using’ ura- 
nium—either natural uranium or 
that enriched with uranium-235— 
as fuel., 

A reactor is essentially a furnace 
where a self-sustaining chain reac- 
tion can be controlled and the heat 
produced put to useful work— 


usually the production of electricity. - 


Natural uranium by itself cannot 


‘be used to produce the chain reac- 


tion because of the large proportion 


` . of U-238 ‘contained in it. But there 


is a solution to this problem. This 
is.to mix natural uranium with a 
substance—called a moderater— 
whose nuclei are small in size so. 
that if a fast neutron collides with. 
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_ FIGURE | 


y The chain reaction—showing the fission of 

uranium-235 and the subsequent capture of 
neutrons by uranium-238 leading to the pro- 
duction of plutonium. ` <` 


one of them it will lose a large 
fraction of its velocity, just as a 
billiard ball will lose velocity when 
it collides with another one. The 
neutron’s velocity is, thus, rapidly 
“moderated” down to the 
velocity at which it can be ef-’ 
ficiently captured by. a U-235 nu- 
cleus, producing fission, and at 
which it will have a relatively 


high probability of avoiding’ cap-. 


ture by a U-238 nucleus (figure 1), 
In a typical power‘ reactor, the 


fuel; moderator, and coolant are en- ` 


closed ’in:a pressure vessel. Heat is 
removed from the fuel: elements-in 
the reactor core by the coolant, 
which flows over them. The coolant 


low ’ 
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then flews through a heat exchanger 
where it turns water in a secondary 
cireuit into steam, used to drive a 
turbine generator which produces 
electricity. . 

Several hundred types of reactors 
have been built or suggested— 
based ón. possible permutations of 
alternative fuels, moderator mate- 
rials, and coolant materials. But 
only three types of power reactors 
(all of which are fueled by ura- 
nium) have significant commercial 
importance. Each is characterized 
‘by: the material used as the mod- 
erator—graphite, light water (or- 
dinary water), or heavy water (in 
which the hydrogen is replaced by 
-~ deuterium)—and the material used 
as the coolant—gas, light water, or 
heavy water. 

Light-water reactors, by far the 
world’s most common power reac- 


tors, have been developed mainly - 


in the United States; in’ them, òr- 
dinary water is used both as the 
moderator and the coolant. Graphite- 
moderated, gas-cooled reactors have 
received most attention in the UK 
and’ France; mainly because they 
were first adopted for plutonium 


production for the nuclear-weapon , 


programs of these countries. Heavy- 
water moderated power reactors are 
much less common than the other 
two types, mainly because their 
development was ‘inhibited by the 


scarcity and relatively. high cost” 


of heavy ‘water. Canada, in par- 
ticular, has based:its nuclear pro- 
gram on these reactors. 

Currently under development is 
a fast-breeder reactor, which differs 
from other types in that it produces 
more fuel than it consumes. It is 
possible, by a suitable design, to 
convert U-238 in the core of the 
reactor and U-238 placed in a 
“blanket” 
plutonium. “Breeding” occurs be- 
cause the chain reaction proceeds 


around the core into | 


with a greater neutron surplus’ 
than is possible in an ordinary 
reactor. The stockpile. of fissile 
material is, therefore, steadily in- 
creased, and about every 10 years 
an amount of fuel equal to twice 
that put in initially is accumu- 
lated. Thus, enough fuel becomes 
available not only to keep- the 
reactor operating but also to fuel 
a new one of the same size. i 
Some exploratory work has been 
carried out on the possibility of 
using thorium in fast-breeder reac; 
tors. If the naturally-occurring iso- 
tope Th-232 is introduced into the 
reactor, some of the nuclei will 
capture neutrons, producing atoms 


. of the isotope Th-233 which decays 


to protactinium-233. Protactinium- 
233 decays, in turn, to U-233. 
The nuclei of U-233 are fission- 


‘able by slow neutrons and, there- 


fore, it is a potentially valuable . 
fissile material’ like U-235 and Pu- 
239. U-233 could be, but has so far 
not been, used to produce atomic 
bombs. 


‘ 


PLUTONIUM PRODUCTION FROM . 
NUCLEAR POWER REACTORS 


The uranium fuel is: normally 


put into a reactor in the form of 


cylindrical metal-clad elements. 
When nuclear power reactors are 


_operated for the most economical 


production of electricity, the plu- 
tonium they produce is not suitable 
for use as the fissile material for 
very efficient atomic bombs because 
the fissile isotope of plutonium— 
Pu-239—is contaminated by the 
presence of other isotopes of the ` 
element, particularly Pu-240.“Weap- 
ons-grade” plutonium should con-. 
tain no more than 10 percent of 
these other isotopes, and preferably . 
less. 

Under normal operating condi- 
tions, the fuel elements are left’ 
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in the reactor for periods of be- 
tween three and four years, and 
the plutonium recovered from the 


spent fuel elements then typically | 


_ has a Pu-239 content of about 70 
percent.? This plutonium would be 
usable in atomic bombs, though rela- 
tively large amounts would be 
needed for a giyen explosive yield 
and the physical size of the weapon 


_ would be comparatively large. More- 


over, Pu-240 is an extremely un- 
stable isotope and undergoes fission 
spontaneously. Therefore, 
would have to be taken to prevent 
the device from overheating due 
to this spontaneous fission. More 
seriously, because of the likeli- 
hood of pre-detonation, the yield 
of the device would be unpre- 
dictable. For these and other rea- 
sons, the construction of such a 
weapon would be a relatively com- 
plex task, but the result would be 
an effective weapon nonetheless. 
The operational-parameters of nu- 
. clear power reactors vary accord- 
ing to type, but it is' possible to 
calculate crudely the world’s plu- 
tonium production. The.net conver- 
sion ratio—Pu-239 extracted/U-235 
destroyed—for the total mix of 


reactors expected in the world over’ 


the next decade, is likely to be 
about 0.35. And an average thermal- 
to-electric conversion efficiency of 
about 30 percent can be reasonably 
assumed. This means that about 2.97 
grams of U-235 will be destroyed 
and about 1.04 grams of Pu-239. 
produced for each megawatt-day of 
electricity generated. Nuclear 
'_ power plants- will be generally oper- 
ated for 255 days per year. There- 
fora, on the average, one megawatt 


2. Ifa s nailear power reactor were to be 
used to produce “weapons-grade” plutonium, 
the fuel elements would have to be removed 
after only a few weeks so that the amount 


of Pu-240 produced would be suitably 


limited. 


St 
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of nuclear capacity will produce 

annually about 265 grams (255 

x 1.04) of Pu-239 for extraction. 
The total nuclear electrical capac- 


-ity in 1980 (taking this year as an 


example) will be about 300 GWe 
(gigawatts of electricity), and this 
will produce about 80,000 kilograms 
(265 x 300) or 80 tons of Pu-239. 
This plutonium could become avail- 


_able in 1983—the three-year delay 


being the time during which the 
fuel is kept in the reactor and 
the time needed for the extraction 
of plutonium from the spent reactor 
fuel elements. About 40 percent 
of this plutonium will be produced 
in the countries which do not.now 
have nuclear weapons. This amount 
of plutonium corresponds in theory 
to the production of about 50 atomic’ 
bombs, each with a yield equivalent 
to that of 20,000 tons of TNT, 
per week in these countries. By 
, 1980; the world will have accumu- 
lated about 300,000 kilograms of 
plutonium—enough for some 9,000 
to 10,000 low-yield atomic bombs. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Any country with a nuclear power 
‘reactor has in its territory, in con- 
tinuously increasing amounts, the - 
basic fissile material for effective 


3. Few people have a clear idea of how 
extensive the spread of nuclear technology 
around the world has already become or 
how rapidly it will most probably continue. 
At the end of 1975, 168 nuclear power 
reactors with a generating capacity greater 
than 20 million watts of electricity (MWe) 

' were producing a total of about’ 75,000 
MWe in 19 countries (table 1). 

By 1980, 29 countries.are expected to have 
installed nuclear power reactors with a total 
electrical generating capacity of about 220 
MWe, about 11 times the 1970 figure. Look- 
ing further ahead, it is probable, accord- 
ing to the latest predictions, that the 1980 
figure will be multiplied- more than 16-fold 
by’ the year 2000. By this time, if the 
present trend continues, nuclear-power reac- 
tors will be commonplace on all continents. 
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TABLE 1- 


WORLD NUCLEAR POWER CAPACITY IN OPERATION, AS OF 31 DECEMBER 1975 
s AND PROJECTED FOR 1980 


TOTAL NUCLEAR NUMBER OF 


THEORETICAL CAPACITY © 


919 2 25 


TOTAL NUCLEAR NuMBER OF 
POWER POWER ; 
CAPACITY REACTORS 
1976 1975 
COUNTRY MWE (NET) (>20 MWE) 
- Argentina 319 1 
Austria ` —, — 
Belgium 1,650 3 
Brazil = es 
Bulgaria 864 2 
Canada . 2,539 7 
Czechoslovakia 110 1 
Finland ' a = 
France 2,706 10 
German DR 926 3 
Germany, FR 4,060. 8 
‘Hungary — — 
India 587 3 
Tran — = 
Italy 542 30 
Japan 6,287 12 
Korea, South ra — 
Mexico — — 
Netherlands 499 2 
Pakistan « » 125 1 
Romania — — 
Spain 1,073 3 
Sweden 3,184 5 
Switzerland 1,006 3 
Taiwan — — 
UK 4,539 29 
USA 36,593 54 
USSR 5,464 . 18 
Yugoslavia — a 
Totals - 1975 
Countries} ‘ 19 
Reactors 168 
73,073 


Capacity (MWe) 


POWER POWER FOR 20 KT ATOMIC 
CAPACITY * REACTORS BOMB PRODUCTION 
1880 1980* 1980 
MWE (NET) (>20 MWE) (BOMBS/YEAR) 
-692 1 i 15. 
3,446 5 (1) 85 
626 l 15 
1,728 4 45 
7,802 15 200 - 
-1,838 5 (3) 45 
1,500 3 35 
14,462 -22 — 
- 1,786 5 45 
13,320 18 330 
864 2 20 
: 1,229 6 30 
1,200 1 30 
1,422 5 35 
19,066 28 (4) 450 
1,769 3°(2) ° 45 
1,308 2 30 
499 . 2 12 
125 1 3 
432 1 (1) 10 
8,365 11 (1) 210 
8,264 11 (1) 210 
5,933 8 (4) 150 
2,158 3 50 
10,697 39 — 
86,690 103 (5) — 
19,624 — 
1,400 2 (1) 35 
1980 Total theoretical 2-200 bombs/ - 
29 bomb production year 
345 capacity in non- 
219,164 nuclear-weapon 
countries 1980 


Source: World Armaments and Disarmament, SIPRI Yearbook 1976 (Stockholm: Almqvist 
& Wiksell, Stockholm International Peace Research Institute, 1976), p. 42. 

* The numbers in brackets indicate the number of reactors included in the total figure for 
reactors planned for operation in 1980 but not under construction as of 31 December 1975. 

tł The People’s Republic of China has constructed one or two power reactors but only to 
supply electricity for its military uranium-enrichment plant. 


‘atomic bomb production and the 
capacity to produce the fissile ma- 
terial for very efficient atomic 
bombs. But plutonium can also be 


produced in some research reactors.. 


A research reactor is designed pri- 


marily to supply neutrons for ex- 
perimental purposes or for the pro- 
duction of radioactive isotopes for 
medical, agricultural, ‘or industrial 


use. It may also be used for training, — 


materials testing, and so on. 


unt 


Ts 
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Israel is an example of a country 
which does not have a power reactor 
but which has accumulated a stock- 
pile of plutonium producéd in a 


‘ research reactor. Other countries 


which have large enough research 
reactors to produce significant quan- 
tities of plutonium include Australia, 
Denmark, Norway, and South Africa. 

If breeder reactors are widely 
used, plutonium will become cor- 
respondingly more widespread. The 
elements from the breeder blanket, 
in which U-238 is converted into 
plutonium, will normally contain 
weapons-grade plutonium (95 to 98 
percent Pu-239). The plutonium in 


the spent fuel elements from the ` 


core of the reactor will, moreover, 
usually contain almost 70 percent 
of Pu-239, which is about the same 
constituency as the plutonium in the 
spent fuel elements from a typical 
thermal reactor. Second and subse- 
quent generations. of breeder reac- 
tors may actually be fueled with 
weapons-grade plutonium. 

The plutonium produced in reac- 


tor fuel elements is removed in - 


a chemical reprocessing plant. The 


current worldwide capacity for re- ” 


processing reactor fuel is relatively 
small (table 2). But the nuclear 
industries in many countries with 
significant nuclear-poweér programs 
are now demanding new reprocess- 
ing plants. The main argument given 
for this demand is that plutonium 
is needed to fuel future breeder 
reactors. The main reason against 
reprocessing is that it increases the 
chance of the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

Irrespective of its peaceful nu- 
clear program, a country may decide 
to acquire and operate clandestinely 
a reactor specifically for military 
purposes. The components for a nu- 
clear reactor capable of producing 
enough plutonium annually for, say, 
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two atomic bombs with yields of 20 
kilotons can be obtained easily (and 
secretly) on the open market. A 
graphite (or heavy water)-moderated 
reactor of about 120 megawatts 
thermal (equivalent to 40 MWe), ° 
producing about 20 kilograms of 


- plutonium-239 per year, would be 


sufficient for this purpose. 

The reactor could use natural 
uranium as fuel, so that no uranium- 
enrichment facility would be re- 
quired. So many countries have 
domestic supplies of uranium which 
is easily mined and milled, that 
access to uranium should be no 
difficulty. The cost of constructing 
a reactor of this type would not 
exceed $20 million. The plutonium 
produced in the reactor fuel ele- 
ments could be removed in a small, 
‘laboratory-scale plant so that access 
to a commercial reprocessing plant 
‘would not be necessary. 

In summary, weapon-grade plu- 
tonium for an atomic-bomb pro- 
gram may ‘be obtained from (a) a 
power reactor by removing fuel 
elements in time, (b) a research 
reactor of suitable size, (c) the” 
blanket elements of a breeder reac- 
tor and, (d) the core elements of 
a later-generation breeder (figure 2). 
Plutonium for effective atomic 
bombs may be obtained from a 
power reactor operated under nor- 
mal conditions for electricity pro- 
duction or from the core elements 
of a first-generation breeder reac- 
tor. Other than for (d) above, 
access to a reprocessing plant would `’ 
be necessary to remove the plu- 
tonium from the reactor fuel ele- 
‘ments. But for low production rates, 
equivalent to that necessary for a 
few bombs per year, a small repro- 
cessing unit would certainly suffice. 
Not only are’ the construction plans 
for such a reprocessing unit in the 
-open literature, but the materials 
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Direct routes to nuclear weapons. 


All these operations may be done under military control on a amall scale and secretly at a 
Coat of about a million dollars per warhead, for say a couple of a dozen warheads. 





@ 80 enriched uranken (over 40% U-236) 
for atonio and hydrogen bombe 


coccompoce 


weepone-grade 
(over 80% Pu-239) 
000 Pu for effective atomie bomba 
U uranium : i 
Pu piutontum 
U mine & mii 


Nuciwar explosives may be produced as by-products of a peaceful nuciear-power 
program. The cost of so producing a nuclear explosive device may be no more 
than a few hundred thousand dolars. 


: FIGURE 2 ', 


Direct Routes to Atomic Weapons. All these operations may be-done under military 
control on a small scale and-secretly at a cost of about a million dollars per weapon for a 
couple of dozen weapons. 


Indirect Routes to Atomic Weapons. Nuclear: explosives may be produced as by- 
products of a peaceful nuclear-power program. The cost of so producing a nuclear explosive 
device may be no more than a few hundred thousand dollars. 





required to build one are also readily able to divert clandestinely, over 
available. time, enough plutonium for a modest 

Although a country with a länge number of atomic bombs if it were ` 
peaceful nuclear program may be intent on doing so, the risk of de- 
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tection would be considerably less 
if a small reactor and reprocessing 
unit were bought secretly for mili- 
tary purposes. It would, however, 
be difficult to hide the rapid pro- 
duction of enough plutonium for a 
large number of atomic bombs. Such 

‘an operation would require the use 
of. large reactors and of a large 
reprocessing plant, and would prob- 
ably be embarked upon without any 
attempt at secrecy. 


THERMONUCLEAR WEAPONS 


A thermonuclear weapon has, as 
its core, a mass of fissile material — 
in effect, an atomic bomb. This 
‘core is surrounded by a quantity of 
lithium’ deuteride and all of this is 
usually enclosed in an outer shell 
of uranium. For reasons that have 
not so far been made public, U-235 
is the preferred (if not the essential) 
fissile material for efficient thermo- 
- nuclear weapons—it seems that 
Pu-239 is much inferior for this 
purpose. When the fissile material 
in the core explodes,’ much heat 
and many neutrons are released (as 
in anatomic bomb). The neutrons 
convert some of the lithium-6 sur- 
_ rounding the core to tritium, and 
the heat causes some of the deu- 
terium nuclei to fuse both with 
tritium nuclei and with other deu- 
‘terium nuclei. ‘These deuterium- 
tritium and deuterium-deuterium 
fusion (or thermonuclear) reactions 
are accompanied by the release of 
a large amount of energy and the 
production of high-speed neutrons. 
These’ neutrons. are fast enough to 
cause some of the U-238 in the 
outer shell of the weapon to fission, 
` thus releasing still more energy ‘and 
more neutrons.’ A typical thermo- 


nuclear weapon is, thus, a fission- ~ 


fusion-fission device. 
The central fission trigger is re-- 
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quired to provide the enormous 
temperature required to ensure that 
thermonuclear reactions take place. 
And access to a uranium-enrich- 
ment facility is necessary to ob- 
tain the material for this trigger. 
For use in nuclear weapons,’ the 
concentration of U-235 has to be in- 
creased from its natural value of ` 
0.72 percent in uranium ore to a 

value of over 40 percent. For use 

as reactor fuel, uranium is normally 

enriched to values of less than 4 

percent. 

Because U-235 and U-238 are 
chemically identical, it is neces- 
sary to use a physical ‘method to 
separate and enrich them. Three 
methods are feasible for large- 
scale uranium enrichment: the gase- 
ous diffusion, the gas centrifuge, - 
and the jet nozzle techniques. 

. The gaseous diffusion method is 

based upon the fact that in a ` 
gaseous mixture of two isotopic 
molecules, the molecules of the 
lighter isotope will diffuse more 

rapidly through a porous barrier 
-than those of the heavier one. 
Seven diffusion plants now exist: 

three in the United States and one 

in each of the USSR, the UK, 

France, and China. These plants 

were all originally built for mili- 
tary purposes but, apart from the 
Chinese one, they are now mainly 
used to produce enriched uranium 
for power reactors. No plant has 

been built outside the present nu- 
clear weapon countries. 

The centrifugal method of separat- 
ing isotopes in gaseous form is 
based on the principle that the gravi- 
tational force on a particle is pro- 
portional to its mass. Significant 
separation can be achieved by the 
use of a centrifuge, which provides 
a field of force analogous to gravity 
but much more powerful. Gas cén- 
‘trifuge technology has been de- 
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veloped mainly in the UK, ‘the 
Netherlands, and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 


A third technology being adopted ` 


for large-scale uranium enrichment 
is the jet nozzle procedure, based 
on pressure diffusion in a gaseous 
mixture of uranium hexafluoride and 
an additional light gas (helium or 
hydrogen) flowing at high speed 
through nozzles along curved walls. 
The heavier molecules are less de- 


flected and enriched in the stream - 


with the largest curvature. A.small 
10-stage. pilot plant was built at 
Karlsruhe (Federal Republic of Ger- 
many) and has. been operating at 
full-scale capacity since 1967. -It is 
probable that the jet nozzle tech- 
nique is the basis of the South 
African enrichment plant. 

-Because of the association of 
highly-enriched uranium, with ther- 
monuclear weapons and its ‘use, 
with plutonium, in the most ef 
ficient atomic bombs, the. spread 
of uranium-enrichment plants has 
acquired much significance. Atten- 
tion has so far been mainly focused 
on plants large enough for commer- 
cial use. But a small enrichment 
facility—a dozen or so centrifuges, 
for example—would be adequate to 
produce the kilogram quantities of 
suitably enriched uranium per year 
needed for the development of a 
modest nuclear-weapon program. 
The high degree of enrichment 
necessary would be obtained by re- 
cycling the uranium again and 
again through the system. 
NUCLEAR-CAPABLE: DELIVERY 

' SYSTEMS 


The atomic bomb, dropped on 
Hiroshima had an explosive yield 
equivalent to, about 12,000: tons of 
TNT (12kt) and it weighed about 


4 tons. The yield-to-weight ratio— 


a measure of the efficiency of a 
bomb— was, therefore, about 3,000. 
A modem U.S. nuclear warhead— 
the Minuteman-III independently 
targetable re-entry vehicle, for ex- 
ample—has a yield of about 200 kt 


‘and weighs about 0.1 tons. The 


yield-to-weight -ratio is, therefore, 
about 2 million—almost the maxi- 
mum theoretically attainable with a 
thermonuclear weapon. 

A new nuclear-weapon power 
should today have little difficulty 
in producing an atomic bomb with 
a yield-to-weight ratio of about 
20,000, even at an early stage in its 


nuclear weapon program. Such a 


weapon with a yield of about 20 
kt would weigh about 1,000: kilọ- 
grams. ‘A warhead with these char- 
acteristics could be transported by 
any of the delivery systems listed 
in table 3. To take a few examples: 
the A-4 Skyhawk has a maximum 
weapon load of about 4,500 kilo- 


grams, the’ F-104 Starfighter about. 


2,000 kilograms, the F-4 Phantom 
about 7,000 kilograms, the Mirage 
Vv about 4,000 kilograms, the Can- 
berra and Buccaneer about 3,600 


kilograms, and the Ilyushin-28 about 


2,200 kilograms. -Surface-to-surface 
missiles like the U.S. Lance and 
Pershing, the USSR Scud, and the 
Israeli Jericho are all nuclear ca- 


‘pable. Moreover, the technology of 


a peaceful space’ program could 
produce,. as by-products, guided 
missiles suitable for short, medium, 


and long-range delivery of nuclear | 


warheads. And even atmosphere- 


sounding rockets could be modified © 


to short-range ballistic missiles. 


Few, if any, countries would have — 


difficulty in acquiring one of the 
delivery systems in the table. It 


should also be remembered that : 


most civilian airlines have aircraft— 
like the Boeing 707; for example— 


more sophisticated than the B-29. 


How States Go NUCLEAR 
TABLE3 - 


SOME OF THE NUCLEAR-CAPABLE AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES IN THE ARSENALS ` 
OF COUNTRIES WITH ADVANCED NUCLEAR TECHNOLOGY 





CounTay Nee s ean NucLEAR-CAPABLE DELIVERY SYSTEMS: 
Argentina Aircarft: A-4 Skyhawk, Canberra, Mirage III E 
Belgium Aircraft: F-104G Starfighter, Mirage V 

n © SSM: Honest John 

Brazil . Aireraft: Mirage III E 

Bulgaria: =. . ` Aircraft: Iyushin-28, MiG-21 MF Fishbed 24 

f SSM: Scud, Frog — aa 

Canada , Aircraft: F-104D Starfighter: ` `’ 4 

Czechoslovakia . > Aircraft: Tlyushin-28, SU-7 Fitter 

; SSM: Scud, Frog 
FR Germany `` Aircraft: F-104G Starfighter, F-4F Phantom {1 
= SSM: Honest Johá, Pershing, Sergeant : 
. German DR Aircraft: MiG-21 MF Fishbed, SU-7 Fitter 
1 i SSM: Scud, Frog : 

Hungary : Aircraft: SU-7 Fitter, Tyushin-28 
SSM: Scud, Frog , , 

lodia > Aircraft: Canberra, SU-7 Fitter, MiG-21 MF Fishbed 

Israel . Aircraft: FAE Phantom I, A-4 E/H Skyhawk, Mirage HI/Kfr 
SSM: Jericho , 

Itly © Aircraft: F-104G/S Starfighter 
SSM: Honest John, Lance _ - , 

- Japan - Aircraft: F-4E Phantom II, F-104J Starfighter 
South Korea Aircraft: F-4D Phantom II 3 
ae $ ‘ SSM: Honest John 

Netherlands Aircraft: F-104G Starfighter i i 

ae SSM: . Honest John 

Pakistan `. Aircraft: Canberra, Mirage V, Mirage III E 

` š aah 5 
South Africa - Aircraft: Canberra, Buccaneer, Mirage F-1, Mirage IH E 
Spain ` Alreraft: F-4C Phantom II, Mirage III E, Mirage F-1 
Taiwan | -Aircraft: F-100 A/D Super Sabre, F-104G Starfighter - 


t 


Nore: Aircraft combat redii (kilometers): 3,000-6,000: Canberra, Buccaneer, A-4 Skyhawk; 
1,000-3,000: F-4 Phantom, Su-7 Fitter, F-104G Starfighter, Mirage III E, Ilyushin-28; re- 
mainder under 1,000. f 
Surface-to-surfave missile ranges (kilometers): Jericho 1 000, Pershing 720, Seud B 280, 
Lance 139, pales 135, F rog 75, Honest John 40. 


bomber which dropped the atomic aeai long-range bombers ca-. 
. bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. pable of delivering even very crude 
These could be provided with the ‘that i is, heavy) atomic bombs. Thus, 

avionics needed toconverttheminto even without turning to exotic weap- 
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ons like the cruise missile, almost 
every country capable of making 
atomic bombs is capable of deliver- 
ing them, at least against neighbor- 
ing states. 


Cost or NUCLEAR FORCES 


The development and produc- 
tion of even modest nuclear forces 
used to be a costly enterprise. 


‘The British and French nuclear 


forces, for example, cost well over 
$10 billion. The development of 
the nuclear. warheads was a major 
part of this cost. 

The 1974 Indian nuclear explo- 
sion, however, is said to have cost 
only about $500,000, including the 
cost of the plutonium and prepara- 
tion of the test site. The Indian 
event showed that a country with 
a significant peaceful nuclear pro- 
gram can, by the diversion of rela- 
tively small financial and manpower 
resources, produce nuclear explo- 


_ sive devices. as, so to speak, a by- 


product of its peaceful nuclear ac- 
tivity. The nuclear-weapon powers 
—the U.S., the USSR, the UK, 
France, and China—began their nu- 
clear programs specifically for mili- 
tary purposes and only later initiated 
peaceful nuclear programs. Today, 
as the Indian example shows, this 
procedure is likely to be reversed. 
Cost is clearly no longer a signifi- 
cant barrier to the acquisition of 
atomic bombs based on plutonium, 
even if a reactor ‘is bought spécifi- 
cally and solely for the purpose. 
The production of highly-enriched 
uranium for use as the trigger ma- 
terial for hydrogen bombs would 
be much more costly because of the. 
expense of developing even a small 
uranium-enrichment facility. For 
many countries, however, particu- 
larly the smaller ones, an atomic 


warhead with a yield of about 


20 kt is adequate against most 
strategic military targets provided 
that the delivery system is rela- 
tively ‘accurate—and against. cities, 
even if it is not. (For tactical pur- 
poses, accurately delivered war- 
heads of much lower yield are nor- 
mally sufficient.) Since such de- 
livery systems are comparatively 
cheap and easy to acquire, a small 
but credible nuclear force based 
on indigenously-produced atomic 
bombs could be acquired for a few 
hundred million dollars —about i 
price of a modern cruiser. , 


CONCLUSIONS 


The technical information re- 
quired to design and. manufacture 
a nuclear explosive device is now 
readily available and so is the 
necessary expertise. Many people, 
numbering in the thousands, have 
direct knowledge of nuclear-weapon 
design and this number inevitably 
grows continuously. All, the opera- 
tions leading to the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons by govern- 
ments could, as we have seen, 
be performed on a small scale and 
in secret, separately from a peace- 
ful. nuclear power program. For 
these reasons, effective and credible 
control of fissile material is very 
difficult. 

International safeguards, of the 
type operated by. the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), can- 
not prevent the diversion of nu- 


` clear material eyen from safe- 


guarded facilities; they can only 
detect it, after the event. Using 
the best technology available, ‘no 
safeguards system can be perfect. 
There will soon be so much plu- 
tonium produced in each of many 
countries that if a very small per- 


-centage is unaccounted for, this 


would still amount to enough plu- 
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tonium to make theoretically a large 
number of atomic bombs. We will 
soon reach the point at which 
enough plutonium could be diverted 
clandestinely to produce a “bomb- 
a-week”—though not, - fortunately, 
by a single country. 

To prevent further proliferation of 
nuclear weapons is obviously going 


to be an extremely difficult task.. 


_It will even be difficult to slow it 
down appreciably. There are, how- 
ever, some technical measures which 
could hinder proliferation, includ- 
ing a moratorium on the construc- 


tion of reprocessing plants and 


breeder reactors (at least until the 
necessity for these reactors has 
been’ definitely demonstrated) and 


the multinational ownership of ura- 


nium-enrichment plants under 
IAEA control. 
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Looking further ahead; the ap- 
plication of such developments as 
laser techniques and rotating 
plasmas for uranium enrichment, 
and laser-induced fusion and fission, . 
should be avoided unless shown . 
to be absolutely necessary. Laser 
enrichment, now in the research 
state, may turn out to be the cheap- 
est method of separating uranium 
isotopes, at least on a‘ relatively: 
small scale. And laser-induced fu- 
sion, if developed to the point at 
which it.could be used in weapons, 
may prove to be the most danger- 
ous development of all, so far as 
nuclear-weapon proliferation i is con- 
cerned. Hence, controls. over nu- 
clear technology may be essential 
if one is seeking to coana! pro- 
liferation. 
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By DAVID KRIEGER P 


ABSTRACT: This paper explores what may happen if ter- 
rorists or revolutionaries are able to develop nuclear explo- 
sives or the ability to dispense radioactive materials. Contin- 
ued proliferation of so-called peaceful nuclear technology will 
increase the likelihood of this happening. The consequences 
are substantial, since nuclear technology would provide. 
terrorists or revolutionaries with a lever for threatening or 
carrying out acts of mass destruction against a society. 
Deterrence would be ineffective against terrorists. who are’ 
unidentified and/or unlocatable, or at least believe themselves 
to be so. Complications would arise, which could potentially 
trigger an international war, if nuclear-armed terrorists or 
revolutionaries deliberately misidentify themselves. The 
solution to the problem would require perfect safeguarding 
of nuclear weapons and special nuclear materials on a global 
scale. The record in the United States, a technologically 
_advanced nation with an established nuclear program; sug- 
gests that perfect safeguards are unlikely to be achieved. 
Thus, future policy-makers may face a significantly enhanced 
threat from terrorists or revolutionaries in possession of a 
nuclear weapon. 








3 David Krieger is a research political scientist living in Santa Barbara. He was 

a formerly Director:of the International Relations Center at San Francisco State 

3 University and a staff member at the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions. 
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WHAT HAPPENS IF 


ERRORIST and revolutionary . 


activities spring from deep. 
wells of social and personal dis- 
content, and it seems unlikely that 
these wells will dry up of their 
' own accord, or that social changes 
will soon cap them. Thus, we can 


predict with a ‘high degree of, 


certainty that terrorist and revolu- 
tionary activity will continue. 


THE FUTURE OF TERRORIST AND 
REVOLUTIONARY ACTIVITIES ` 


Terrorism is nongovernmental 
public violence or its threat per- 
formed by an individual-or small 
group and aimed at achieving social 
or political goals which may be sub- 
national, national, or international. 
Revolutionaries have the specific 
goal of bringing down a govern- 


ment, and to this end their actions. 


may ‘range from nonviolent to ter- 
rorist to organized military activities. 

The victims of ‘terrorist activity 
may be; 


. —victims of convenience (that is, 
- easy ,targets) such as Passengers 
aboard a hijacked airliner 
—newsworthy victims 
Olympic athletes 
—representatives of groups per- 
ceived to be exploitative, such as, 
diplomats; industrialists, politicians, 
or even tourists ‘from a given na- 
tion 

— individuals or groups” bélieved to 
provide an effective “bargaining 
. chip.” For example, any of the above 
could be held hostage in order to 
extort money, have prisoners re- 
leased, change government or cor- 
porate policies, and-so forth. 


such as 


Terrorists may also threaten in- 


animate objects. They may target’ 


social or peace: ee: for ex- 
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ample, attempting: to bomb the 
Washington Monument or Inde- 
pendence Hall, They may also seek 
to control or destroy ‘vulnerable 
functioning technologies, such as 
computer centers, communication 


‘systems, or power generating sta- 


tions. Any of these events could 
result- in the death of innocent 
people: who happened to be “in 
the wrong place at the wrong 
time.’ 

Terrorist’ activities seem to have 
increasingly taken on an interna- 
tional character in the past décade. 


. The U.S. State Department has pub- 
‘lished a memorandum stating: 


. since 1968 there has been a marked 


‘increase. in- international ‘terrorism as 


a means for the attainment.of political 
goals. Simultaneously, there has been 


‘a major development of intelligence, 


training, financial and operational col- 
laboration among terrorist groups in 
‘different parts of the world. . 


‘Technological advances afford the terror- 
` ist opportunities he never had before: 


an instant world-wide audience... 
new types of weapons, .a' ; Plethora of 
vulnerable targets.! 


Thus, at. least in the ape of the ` 
State Department, international ter- 
rorism is becoming bétter organized, 
with better financing and weapons, 
and plenty of targets. 

Based on past incidents, certain 
general motivations for terrorism 
can be suggested: i 


—to attain national or abal pub- 
licity for a cause 

—to achieve certain limited polit- 
ical and/or financial goals - > 
—to demonstrate the weakness ofan 
established. government 


L Fahey Black, EN GIST (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Department of State, 


- March 1976). 
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—to manipulate a government into 


an unnecessary and discreditable’ 


use of force - 

—to create a situation where one 
can be hunted, killed, or put on 
trial with notoriety and excitement 


Motives range from clear political 
objectives to hazy ‘quasi-suicidal 
propensities. Globally, it would ap- 
pear that there is a large body of 
persons whose lack of sufficient 


satisfaction and excitement in their . 


lives makes them potential crim- 
inals or terrorists. We cannot say 
with certainty what catalysts will 
convert individual dissatisfaction 
and thirst for adventure into polit- 
ical terrorism. We can only suggest 
that we have no valid reason to 
believe that the discontent from 


which terrorism arise$ will soon - 


diminish or that terrorism will de- 
cline in the foreseeable future. 
Revolutionaries may be defined as 
individuals and groups acting with 
the primary intention of bringing 
down a government and replacing 
the fallen government with one 
more in accord with their own value 
system. Revolutionaries may, of 
course, act from either a left or 
right, perspective and may be com- 
prised of poor and maltreated ele- 
ments of society or of well-to-do 
and well-established elements dis- 
contented with government pol- 
icies. In the latter case, national 
military forces or a branch thereof 
will often play a major role in 
overthrowing an existing govern- 
ment. Most Latin American nations, 
for example, are now governed by 
military regimes which forcibly sup- 
planted preexisting governments. 
Naturally, a large, well-organized 


revolutionary movement, which in- . 


cluded a trained military force 
could pose a greater threat to take 


possession of nuclear weapons or 


r 


nuclear weapon materials than could 


-a smaller, less powerful terrorist - 


organization. Also, nuclear weapons. 
may come into the possession. of- 
former revolutionaries who become’ 
legitimized by the assumption of 
power within a state and who per- 
sist in their revolutionary aims and 
aspirations, thereby transforming 


the threat from a national to an inter- ` 


national one. 


THE NUCLEAR DIMENSION 


It is the specific purpose of this 
paper to explore what may happen 
if terrorists and revolutionaries are 
able to develop nuclear explosive or 
dispersal capabilities. Thus far, only 
a few national governments possess 
nuclear weapons, and each has 
taken strong (although possibly in- 


sufficient) precautionary measures ` 


to prevent their nuclear bombs or 
special nuclear materials which are 
convertible to explosives from fall- 
ing into unauthorized hands. 

Whether terrorists and revolu- 
tionaries of the future will be able 
to achieve a nuclear weapon capa- 
bility depends upon several factors. 
These include: 


—the sympathies and political sta- 


bility of regimes possessing a ` 


nuclear weapon capability 

—safeguards applied by regimes 
possessing uranium enrichment 
and/or nuclear fuel reprocessing: 


‘plants and their political stability 


—the durability of safeguarding 
procedures for special nuclear ma- 
terial nationally and internationally 
over time. 


At the ‘present time, only five 
nations are acknowledged members 
of the nuclear weapon -club: the 
United States, USSR, UK, France, 
and China. India tested what it 
described as a “peaceful” nuclear 


eu 


`Y 


`~ 


explosive in. 1974, having created 
it with materials originally sup- 
plied. by the United States and 
Canada for its nuclear power pro- 
gram. India’s example illustrates 


how, under poor safeguards, nuclear - 


electricity generation can lead to 
nuclear weapons.” 

The stability of regimes possess- 
ing nuclear weapons is important, 
since opportunities for terrorists or 
revolutionaries to take possession of 
stockpiled nuclear weapons could 
arise as a result of a coup or 
revolution. The nations currently 
possessing nuclear weapons appear 
stable enough at present, but will 
this always be so? Imagine, for 
example, the government of China 
being unable to continue to assert 
control over the entire country after 
repeated, devastating earthquakes 
and factional struggles. A splinter 
group of army officers seizes control 
of a few nuclear missiles and (a) 
threatens to employ them against 
Japan unless a large sum is paid; 
(b) uses the weapons without warn- 
ing against the USSR which is sus- 
pected of having caused the earth- 
quakes in China by geological war- 
fare; or (c) is convinced by a 
revolutionary student group to turn 
over the weapons to it to prevent 
capitalists from regaining a foot- 
hold in China. 

Should there be a rapid prolifer- 
ation of nuclear-weapon states, 
which at this time seems rather 
likely, future nuclear-weapon states 
may be less stable than current 
nuclear powers and thus more likely 
to lose their nuclear weapons to 
terrorists or revolutionaries, Never- 
theless, of the various ways for ter- 


2. In addition to the five nuclear-weapon 
nations and India, Israel is widely thought 
also to possess nuclear weapons developed 
from its nuclear reactors. 
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rorists or revolutionaries to gain 
nuclear. weapons, taking them for- 
cibly from a government would be 
relatively difficult unless the power 
of the revolutionary force ap- 
proached that of the government. 
Far simpler would be to convince 
a sympathetic government to give 
one or more weapons away. We can. 
imagine, for example, another Mid- 
dle Eastern nation clandestinely 
creating nuclear weapons in the 
same way Israel is purported to have 
done and then turning some of them 
over to a terrorist group with 
whom its leader sympathizes. Or 
the nuclear weapon may be given 
to the terrorist group as payment 
for other activities the national 
leader wants accomplished. In either 
case, the agreement would most 
likely be secret, so that the na- 
tional donor would not be held cul- 
pable for the terrorist use of the 
weapon. The situation could be- 
come even more confused and 
dangerous if the terrorist group 
claimed publicly to have received 
the nuclear weapon from an in- 
nocent party, thereby generating a 
retaliatory response against the in- 
nocent party. In certain cases, 
this could conceivably result in 
international war. 

The above example, as with 
others, points out the difficulty of 
drawing a hard line between na- 
tional goals and terrorist goals. In 
the future, as in the past, national 
leaders may work clandestinely to 
achieve certain goals through the 
activities of terrorist groups. Some 
of these goals may involve the use 
of nuclear weapons, and others may 
involve the trade ofnuclear weapons 
for terrorist services rendered. 
Based on past performance, can we 
doubt that certain national leaders 
would be capable of such behavior? 
Moreover, we cannot safely dismiss 
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the possibility that these leaders 
will eventually acquire nuclear wea- 
pons or that other leaders of this 
disposition will come to power in 
nuclear-weapon states of the future. 

Nations possessing nuclear spent 
fuel reprocessing plants will have 
at hand the plutonium ‘necessary 
for constructing nuclear weapons. 
Reprocessing plants will make it 
possible for nations possessing them 
to develop nuclear weapons or, de- 
pending upon the degree of safe- 
guarding applied, for terrorists to 
obtain bomb-grade materials ` from 
the reprocessing facility. Since a 


certain amount of material is un- 


accounted for in processing, it is 
impossible to know with certainty 
whether it was in fact, diverted. 
Uranium enrichment plants would 
offer less opportunity for diversion 
‘by terrorists or revolutionaries un- 
less highly enriched uranium was 
being produced, and most enriched 
uranium for power plants is‘ not 
weapons-grade. ; 

It is widely acknowledged by 


the experts in this area. that a 


sophisticated terrorist group would 
be capable of constructing nuclear 
weapons with information and 
equipment publicly available, once 
sufficient plutonium or highly en- 
riched uranium had been obtained. 
Former nuclear weapons designer 
Theodore Taylor, for example, and 
his co-author, Mason Willrich, stated 
in their Ford Foundation Energy 


. Policy Project study: 


It is difficult to imagine that a deter- ° 


mined terrorist’ group could not acquire 
a nuclear weapon manufacturing capa- 
bility once it had the required nuclear 
weapon materials. In this regard, a ter- 
rorist’s willingness ‘to take chances 
with his own health and safety, and to 
use coercion to obtain information or 
services from others, should be con- 
trasted with the probably more con- 
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servative approach of persons engaged 
in crime for money. 


Agieenients are currently being 
pursued by France and West Ger- 
many to sell nuclear reprocessing 
facilities to less developed coun- 
tries, including Brazil and Pakistan. 
The United States has opposed such 
technology transfers as promotive of 
nuclear weapons proliferation, but 
other nuclear exporting countries 
have not been ready to forgo the 
potential profits. 

Regardless ofthe apparent present 
stability of national regimes acquir- 
ing reprocessing facilities, itremains 
impossible to assure ‘that in the’ 
future such countries will not have 
leaders with terrorist sympathies or 
that, in the chaos of a civil war, 
nuclear materials would not fall into 
the hands of avowed terrorist groups. 
Similar considerations may be ap- 
plied to nations with nuclear power: 
facilities. 

Nuclear power plants, while not 
prime potential sources of special 
nuclear materials, are major poten- 
tial targets for terrorist attack; in 
effect, they are huge radiological 
weapons which terrorists , could 
sabotage, spreading deadly radio- 
activity far downwind. We will dis- 
cuss this possibility further in a 
separate section of this paper. 


SAFEGUARDING SPECIAL 
NUCLEAR MATERIALS 


A major factor in determining the 
ease with which terrorist groups 
may attain nuclear weapons will 
be the extent to which effective na- 
tional and international safeguards 
over special nuclear. materials are 


3. Mason Willrich and Theodore B. Taylor, 
Nuclear Theft: Risks and Safeguards (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publishing Gom: 
pany, 1974), p. 115. 
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devised and enforced. The issue of 
nuclear safeguards became a subject 
of public and congressional concern 


in the United States largely through . 


the persistent efforts of a former 


nuclear weapons designer Theodore | 


B. Taylor. In his Ford Foundation 
study with Mason Willrich, it was 
argued forcibly that “without ef- 
fective safeguards to prevent nuclear 
theft, the development of nuclear 
power will create substantial risks 
to the security and safety of the 
American people and people gen- 
erally.’’4 


Elsewhere in their study, the > 


authors considered the possibility of 
terrorists gaining nuclear materials. 
They wrote: . 


One wonders how in the long run 
nuclear power industries can develop 
and prosper in a world where terrorist 
activities are widespread and persistent. 
For if present trends continue, it seems 
only a question of time before some 
terrorist organization exploits the pos- 
sibilities for’ coercion which are in- 
herent in nuclear fuel.’ 


The study by Willrich and Taylor 
was published in early 1974. Con- 
gressional interest was stirred, but 
little action was taken. In early 
1976, the Director of the Nuclear 
‘Regulatory Commission’s Division 

.of Safeguards, Carl H. Builder, 
wrote a memorandum, which sub- 
sequently became public, in which 
he expressed. concern that 

“n. some or even many of our 

currently licensed facilities may 
not have safeguards adequate 
against the lowest levels of design 
threat [of theft] we are consider- 


ing. . . .”° This level was defined 
4. Ibid. ; 
5. Ibid., p. 169. 


6: Carl H, Builder, 
Safeguards,” Memorandum to R. A. Bright- 
sen, U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
f 19 PENN 1976. 
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as one insider and three outsiders. 
And the House Subcommittee on 
Energy and the Environment, in 
February 1976, summarizing testi- 
mony presented to it, noted that 
“although the witnesses differed 
~on the severity of the threat, it is 
, obvious there is insufficient security 
against threats the NRC considers 
plausible.” 

Thus, more than two years after 
Taylor and Willrich called national 
attention to nuclear safeguarding 
inadequacies, the problems remain 
far from being solved. Taylor him- 
self provided rather extraordinary 
testimony at the subcommittee hear- 


ings mentioned above. Rather than . 


offering confident answers to safe- 
guarding problems, Taylor indicated 


that he found himself faced with 


certain questions he was unable to 
answer after years of effort to do 
so. Specifically, regarding safe- 
guards, he asked: 


What levels of risks of nuclear violence, 
whether caused by nations or criminal 
groups, are acceptable to society world- 
„wide, and who should decide what 
these levels should be? By what 


process is the worldwide public to be . 


assured that international and domestic 
-safe against purposeful nuclear 


violence will, in fact, be effective, in ` 


the sense that residual risks will be 
both known and epusidered acceptable 
by the public?® : 


Taylors questions speak elo- 
quently to the intractability’ of the 
problems of potential nuclear vio- 
lence and nuclear saloguands; The 


- 7. “House Subcommittee Chatenan Calls ` 


for Improved Nuclear Security,” Subcom- 
mittee on Energy and the Environment, 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, news release of 3 March 1976." 

8. Theodore B. Taylor, Statement before 
the Subcommittee ‘on Energy and the En- 
vironment of the House Committee on In- 
‘terior and Insular Affairs, 26 Febry 1976. 
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safeguarding problems which Taylor 
was instrumental in raising seem 
further from solution now than when 
he initially raised them. . 

I have concentrated on U.S. safe- 
guarding difficulties because it 
seems a valid assumption that if 
the world’s richest and most tech- 
nologically advanced nation cannot 
adequately deal with these prob- 
lems, then other nations will be 
even-more likely to fail. The sup- 
posed safeguards provided by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) are basically an inventory 
accounting system administered 
by the agency’s small technical 
staff. The IAEA is able to recog- 
nize diversions after they occur, 
but is helpless to prevent di- 
versions. It provides no physical 
security against diversion, nor does 
it have any capability to track down 
and recover diverted materials. 

It appears that neither national 
nor international. safeguards will 
prove adequate to prevent terrorists 
from going nuclear, In the following 
sections, we will consider what sort 
of world we may expect with nuclear 
armed terrorists. 


WHAT TERRORISTS AND 
REVOLUTIONARIES CAN 
Do WITH NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 


With a nuclear weapon at their 
disposal, the coercive leverage of a 
terrorist or revolutionary group is 
multiplied enormously. Terrorists 
could threaten the destruction of 
any number of key targets, includ- 
ing a nation’s capital city, a major 
dam, or a nuclear power generating 
station. Nuclear threats against any 
of these targets could cause wide- 
spread panic and intense pressure 
on the government to accede to ter- 
Torist demands. 


` 


The government involved would 
be in the difficult position of not 
knowing with certainty whether the 
terrorists were bluffing. One won- 
ders how much risk a government 
would take if the terrorists pub- 
licly presented a credible descrip- 
tion and photographs of their nuclear 
weapon and a small sample of spe- 
cial nuclear material. As a matter 
of policy, the U.S. government re- 
fuses to negotiate for the release 
of Americans who have been kid- 
napped. Would it adopt a similar 
no-negotiation policy for the “re- 
lease” of Americans who were in 
effect being held hostage by a 
nuclear bomb threat to New York 
or Chicago? 

Nuclear terrorists would have the 
advantage of choosing whether or 
not to identify themselves for pub- 
licity purposes. But even while 
identifying themselves, they could 
remain unlocatable and thus un- 
targetable for retaliation. This, of 
course, nullifies the basic premise 
of deterrence theory, namely that a 
nuclear attack can be prevented by 
fear of retaliation. Clearly, if ter- 
rorists cannot be located, they have 
no need to fear retaliation, and thus 
deterrence in this context becomes 
meaningless. Further, some terror- 
ists may be assumed to be so 
alienated that they. would not be 
deterred even if located and certain 
to die if they carried out their 
threat. Of course, a nuclear bomb 
could be detonated remotely, even 
in another city, by telephone signal 

An interesting variant of the above — 
would be for.the atomic terrorists 
to claim to be a group on which 
they desired to bring public enmity, 
or upon which they desired to inflict 
the retaliatory might of the threat- 
ened nation. When terrorists have 
deliberately misidentified them- 
selves, one wonders whether or not 


N 
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national leaders would be capable. 


of responding intelligently, under 
possibly panic conditions. ~ 

Were the terrorists to have more 
than one nuclear weapon, théir posi- 
tion would be even more powerful. 
After they exploded one, it would be 
virtually impossible to’reject their 
subsequent demands. Even if they 
had only one weapon which they 
used and bluffed a second weapon, 
it would be extremely difficult to 
attempt calling the bluff in the face 
of their already demonstrated capa- 
bility and the likely overriding pub- 
lic’ sentiment to avoid further de- 
struction at virtually any price. One 
successful nuclear extortion threat, 
or one actual nuclear bombing, 
would also undoubtedly instigate 
many similar threats. Distinguishing 


. credible extortionists ‘from hoaxers 
would increase in difficulty. 


The sorts of ‘situations we are 
now considering would very likely 


result in state-ofemergency decla- ` 


` rations and the assumption of un- 


limited police powers by the threat- 
ened government. Responding to 
nuclear threats could: undermine 
civil liberties and put democratic 


-` governments to their severest test. 


Revolutionaries within a given 
nation would be unlikely to use 
nuclear tactics against a popula- 
tion center of their ‘own people. 


They might, however, be willing to. 


act against a military target or a 
government symbol. Revolution- 
aries could also act without identi- 


fying themselves if they perceived . 


the action to be in their interest. 
Revolutionaries would probably be 


less inhibited in terrorizing a for-, 


eign government they desired 
overthrown. Theodore Taylor has 
pointed out that a nuclear weapon 


with ‘a one-fiftieth kiloton yield 


(1,000 times less powerful than 


the yield at t Hiroshima) detonated 


ia 
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in a car on Pennsylvania Avenue 


would produce sufficient radiation 
to kill anyone above basement level 
in the White House, and that a one 
kiloton. weapon (still 20 times less 
powerful than the Hiroshima bomb), 
if exploded just outside the ex- 
clusion area during a State of the 
Union message, would kill everyone 
inside the Capitol building.® Taylor | 
states of the latter possibility: 


It’s hard for me to think of a higher- 
leverage target, at least in the United 
States. The bomb would destroy the 
heads of all branches of the United 
States government—all Supreme Court 
justices, the entire cabinet, all legis- i 
lators, and, for’ what it’s worth,’ the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. With. the excep- 
tion of anyone who happened to be 
sick in bed, it would kill the line 
of succession to the Présidency—all 
the way to the bottom of the list. A 
fizzle-yield, low-efficiency, basically 
lousy fission bomb could do this.’ 


The situation referred to by Dr. 
Taylor would involve no threat, no 
warning—simply the explosion, the 
death and destruction, and the en- 
‘suing chaos and panic. Terrorists 
or revolutionaries in possession of a 
nuclear weapon would have the op- 
tion of exploding it without warning. 
Some groups might find this prefer- 
able both to avoid identification with 
the act and to avoid capture. By 
deliberately misidentifying them- 
selves, terrorists might be able to. 
catalyze domestic repression and/or 
international war. 


RADIATION DISPERSAL Oeics 


To construct a nuclear: bomb re- f 
quires either about 11. pounds of 
plutonium or about 45 pounds of 


9. John McPhee, The Curve of Binding 
Energy (New York: Farrar, Strauss and 
Giroux, 1973), pp. 221-22. . 

- 10. Ibid., p. 222. 
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highly enriched uranium. It also re- 
quires some expertise and at least 
several weeks of work by a small 
well-trained team...With lesser 
amounts of time, expertise, and 


plutonium, terrorists could prepare . 


radiological weapons which could 
be used for extortion or contamina- 
tion of chosen targets. 

Plutcnium is an extremely toxic 
carcinogen. In a study done by the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, it 
was calculated that the release of 
4.4 pounds of plutonium oxide as 
a fine powder would entail 100 per- 
cent probability of developing bone 
or lung cancer up, to 1,800 feet 
downwind from the point of release, 
and a 1 percent risk as far as 40 
miles, downwind." 

. The immediate impact in terms of 
deaths and recognizable injury 
would be far less with a radiological 
weapon than a nuclear bomb, but the 
psychological and economic impact 
of forcing: the evacuation of a large 
area and the costly and lengthy 
decontamination procedures in- 
‘volved could make radiological 


weapons attractive to terrorist and . 


revolutionary groups. Additionally, 
radiation dispersal devices would be 
far easier to prepare than a nuclear 
bomb, requiring only a basic know- 
ledge of nuclear. chemistry. Ter- 
rorists who threatened the release 
of plutonium oxide in a popula- 
tion center would have to be negoti- 
ated with seriously, particularly if 
they included a sample of pluto- 
nium with their threat letter. It would 
be virtually impossible for author- 
ities to prevent the release of plu- 
tonium oxide when it could be done 
by simply attaching a leaking con- 
tainer of the material to a sity 


11. “Generic Environmental Statement on 
Mixed Oxide Fuel” (U.S. Atomic Enérgy 
Commission WASH-1327, August 1974), vol. 
4, p. v-43. 
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taxicab or dropping it from the win- ` 
dow of a tall building. 
Dr. Edward Martell, a aicea 
chemist with the National Center 
for Atmospheric Research, has 
stated: “in the not too unlikely. 
event of a major plutonium release, 
the resulting contamination could 
require large-scale evacuation of the 
affected area, the leveling of build- 
ings and homes, the deep plowing 
and removal of topsoil and an un- 
predictable number of radiation 
casualties.” The evident potential 
for creating the economic and social ‘ 
chaos—of forcing evacuation of a 
major city, say New York or Wash- ` 
ington, D.C.—might prove a sub- 
stantial lure’ for political terrorists 
in possession of plutonium. They 
might feel safer putting the diverted 
plutonium to immediate use rather - 
than running the risk of organ- 
izing the talent and taking the neces- 
sary time’ to construct a nuclear 
bomb. T 
Radiation dispersal devices could 
also be used against more specific 
targets, particularly ventilated 
buildings. Feasible targets might 
include legislative chambers, stock 
exchanges, embassies, corporate 
headquarters, political conventions, 
power plants, and communication 
centers. Willrich and Taylor have 
calculated that the indoor release 
of one gram of powdered pluto- 
nium oxide could provide lethal dos- 
ages for inhabitants within a 500 
square meter area and significant 
contamination requiring some evac- ` 
uation and clean-up over a 50,000 
square meter area. The indoor 
release of 100 grams of pluto- 
nium, about one-quarter pound, 
would-give lethal inhalation dosages 
for 50,000 square meters and sig- 


12. Edward H. Martell, cited in Roger 
Rapoport, The Great American Bomb Ma- 
chine (New York: Ballantine, 1972), p. 47. 


nificant contamination over 5 mil- 
lion square meters.* 

The above calculations are for an 
oxide. of plutonium-239, the most 
common isotope of plutonium -pro- ` 
duced as a by-product of the nuclear 
fission process. A 1,000-megawatt 
light-water ‚nuclear power reactor 
produces approximately 440 pounds 
of plutonium annually. A less com- 
mon isotope of plutonium produced 
by the fission process is pluto- 
nium-238. This isotope decays at a 
rate approximately 280 times faster 
than plutonium-239, having an 87. 
year half-life rather than 24,400 
years, and thus is approximately 
280 times ‘as toxic. Plutonium-238 . 
is worthy of our attention, since, 
it is being used to power cardiac 
pacemakers. Each pacemaker con- 
tains approximately one-quarter 
gram of plutonium-238. Extrapolat- 


_ ing from the figures given by Will- 


rich and Taylor, the one-quarter 
gram of plutonium-238 in a single 
pacemaker could provide lethal dos- 


ages over an indoor, area of 37,500' 


square meters and provide signif- ` 
icant contamination requiring some 
evacuation- and clean-up’ to an area 


` of 3,750,000 square meters. It would 


seem imprudent at best to dismiss 
the possibility of terrorists gaining 
a significant radiological weapon 
by the removal of an- implanted 
nucléar heart pacemaker from a hap- ’ 
less victim, particularly’ when the « 
recipients of nuclear pacemakers are 


periodically mentioned in. the 


press.4 At- the present time, 20 
: 


13. Willrich and Taylor, Nuclear Theft, 


NP- 25. 


`14. See, for example, “Government Owns’ 
Part of His Heart,” Santa Barbara News 
Press, 26 February 1976. For a fictional 
account of nuclear terrorism with a cardiac 
pacemaker, see my story, “The Ordeal of 


. Harry Dalton: A Parable for Our Times,” 


Sctlence: Forum, vol. 8, no. 6 (December 
1975), pp. 3-7. 
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such pacemakers, are being manu- 
factured and implanted monthly in 
the United States. A decision is 
pending on whether or not to pro- 
ceed with nuclear heart pacemakers 
on a larger scale. = 

Since the major radiotoxic danger 
of plutonium derives from inhala- 
tion, sophisticated terrorists could 
theoretically contain the plutonium 
without hazard to themselves until 
they are ready to release ‘it. -If 
they chose to release it by time- 
bomb, they ‘could be out of the 
area when the release occurred. 

Douglas DeNike, a long-time 


‚scholar of nuclear’ terrorism, has 


painted this frightening scenario 
for the use of aay weapons 
by terrorists: 


Perhaps the end will come with a 


. whimper rather than a bang. Covert 


radiological warfare could eripple any 
nation without its immediate aware- . 
ness. The downtown cores of the hun- 
dred largest American cities, for ex- 
ample, could be made uninhabitable 
by two foreign students on their summer 
vacation. The whole job would require 
roughly 100 pounds of. power-reactor- 
grade plutonium or ‘strontium-90 par- 
ticles. A pound of either one, tied to 
the underside of a taxicab in a leaking 
container, would create an insidious 
cancer-induction hazard over several | 
square miles.'S 


, While the health effects of the © 
radiological contamination might 
not be felt for many years, the 
psychological and. economic effects 
of announcing the contamination, 
as the terrorists would ‘surely do, 
would be substantial, particularly 


if evacugtion and decontamination 


were necessitated. i 
As with a nuclear bomb, the lever- 
age ‘of terrorists generally would. 


15. L. Douglas DeNike, ‘ ‘Nuclear Terror,” 
Sierra Club Bulletin, "November-December 
1975. : 


x 








increase after the initial terrorist 
release of radionuclides. It would 
“be extremely difficult for officials 
of a threatened, city to resist ter- 
rorist demands when another city 
had already been required to evacu- 
ate. z 


NUCLEAR FACILITIES AS TARGETS 
FOR TERRORISTS AND 
REVOLUTIONARIES 


As we enter the fourth quarter ' 


of the twentieth century, nuclear 
power plants are being increasingly 
relied upon to supply electric power. 
While a majority of people probably 
continue to view nuclear power as 
a great technological achievement, 
a growing minority see nuclear 
power as a symbol of technological 
arrogance. It is becoming increas- 
ingly widely understood that a 
meltdown of a nuclear reactor core 
could result in the release of vola- 
tile radioactive materials which 


could take thousands of lives and ` 


cause billions of dollars in property 
damage. The amount of potential 
damage remains a hotly debated 
issue, but the most recent Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC) 
document on this issue, the “Re- 
actor Safety Study” (Rasmussen Re- 
port), estimates a worst-case acci- 
dent would cause 3,300 early 
fatalities, 45,000 cases of early ill- 
nesses, and $14 billion in property 
damage.'* This study argues that 
the chances of a nuclear accident 
killing more than 1,000 people are 
extremely low, the likelihood of oc- 
currence being once in a million 
reactor-years for 100 nuclear plants, 


about the same risk as this number - 


16. “Reactor Safety Study: An Assessment 
of Accident in U.S. Commercial Nuclear 
Power Plants, Main Report” (Nuclear Regu- 
latory. Commission, WASH-1400, October 
1975). 
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‘of people being killed by a mete- 


orite. The study,. however, excludes 
consideration of intentional destruc- 
tion of a nuclear reactor which 
could set the probability. of a core 
meltdown atunity. 

In 1972 airline hijackers threat- 
ened to crash a Boeing 727 into 
the Oak Ridge, Tennessee, nuclear 
installation. The site was evacuated, 
and the terrorists did not carry out 
their threat. James R. Schlesinger, 
who was at that time U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC) chair- 
man, commented on the incident 


that 


. . > if one intends to crash a plane into 
a facility and one is able to persuade 


- the pilot that that is the best way to 


go, there is, I suspect, little that can 
be done about that problem. The nuclear 
plants that we are building today are 


_designed carefully to take the impact of, 


I believe, a 200,000 pound aircraft 
arriving at something on the order of 
150: miles: per hour. They will not take 
the impact of a larger aircraft." 


A Boeing 747 is nearly twice as 
heavy as the aircraft the power 
plants are designed to withstand, 
and a smaller aircraft carrying con- 
ventional explosives would prob- 
ably penetrate a reactor contain- 
ment structure. This approach to 
radiation release would, of course, 
be suicidal, but demonstrably there 
are terrorists fanatical enough to 
sacrifice their lives for what they 
believe to be a greater goal. 

There. are simpler ways. for ter- 
rorists to effect a radiation release 
at a nuclear power plant. A former 
U.S. navy demolition specialist 
testified before Congress that 


. . . as one trained in special warfare 
and demolitions, I feel certain that I 
could pick three to five ex-underwater 


17. Cited in Mike Gravel Newsletter, 
31 October 1973. 
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demolition Marine Reconnaissance, or 
Green Beret men at random and sabo- 
tage virtually any nuclear reactor in 
the country. It would not be essential 
for more than one of these men to have 
had such specialized training. . . . The 
engineered safeguards would ‘be min- 
imally effective and the amount of 
radioactivity released could be of cata- 
strophic proportions.” 


A 1974 Government Accounting 
Office (GAO) survey of security sys- < 


tems at nuclear plants drew atten- 
tion to the vulnerability of the spent 
fuel storage pools located at reactor 
sites. In a letter to then AEC 
Chairman Dixy Lee Ray, a GAO 
official noted: i 


According to AEC and licensee officials, 
the used-fuel storage facility at a nuclear 
power plant is more accessible and vul- 
nerable to sabotage than is the reactor 
core. Such a storage facility generally 
ig an uncovered pool of water near the 
reactor. The highly radioactive used fuel 
does not have the same degree. of phys- 
ical protection as that provided to the 
reactor core by the reactor contain- 

ment vessel." 


Terrorists might consider the 
spent fuel storage pool of a nuclear 
reactor as an inviting target. Drop- 
ping a waterproof bomb in this stor- 
age pool would probably result in 
high-level radioactive contamina- 
tion of the power plant itself, 
making its evacuation necessary. 

Nuclear power plants may justi- 
fiably be considered military equal- 
izers. Locating a nuclear power plant 
near a metropolitan area gives ter- 
rorists or revolutionaries (or small 
enemy nations) a target which in 
effect can disrupt an entire city 
by radioactive contamination, neces- 


18. B. L. Welch, Statement before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 28 
March 1974. 4 

19. Henry Eschwege, letter to AEC Chair- 
man Dixy Lee Ray, 16 October 1974, p. 2. 
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sitating precipitate evacuation. This 
concept of military equalizer i is one 
which, to the best of my knowledge; 
no national department' of defense 
has yet recognized. The GAO study 


` referred to above also pointed out 


that at U.S. nuclear facilities “there 
has been- no, specific coordination 
with other Federal Agencies, such 
as the Department of Defense and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
to protect against or respond to at- 
tacks by paramilitary groups.”*° More- 
over, federal regulations specifically 
exempt the nuclear industry from 
responsibility for defending against 
sophisticated attacks on nuclear 
plants.?! 

Other areas of the nuclear fuel 
cycle could conceivably be targets 
for terrorist attack as well. These 
would include spent fuels being 
transported by rail or truck, and. 
waste storage sites. In either case, 
a terrorist attack would involve the 
penetration of the transport cask 
with explosives and the consequent 
release of radioactive materials into 
the environment. This clearly would 
not be a strategy for terrorists or 
revolutionaries desirous of impress- 
ing a local population with their 
benevolence. Conceivably, though, 
the terrorists could perceive them- 
selves as benevolent ifthey believed 
their action to be the only. way to 
aon a Agana technology (such 


\ 


20. Ibid., p. 3. , . 

21. IOCFR 50.13: “An applicant for a 
license to construct and operate a production 
or utilization facility, or for an amend- 
ment to such license, is not required to 
provide for design features or other measures 
for the specific purpose of protection against 
the effects of (a) attacks and destructive 
acts, including sabotage, directed against 


- the facility by an enemy of the United 


States, whether a foreign government or 
other person, or (b) use or deployment 
of weapons incident to U.S, defense ac- 
tivities.” 
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as nuclear power)’ before industrial. 
societies became too dependent 


upon it. 

In the United States, between 
April 1969 and July 1976, there were- 
235 threats of violence or acts of 
violence toward nuclear facilities, 
and the frequency of such actions 
is increasing—there were 55 just 
in the frst eight months of 1976.7 


As far as is known, none has yet 


succeeded in the loss of nuclear 
material or in causing damage to 
nuclear equipment or the general 
public, but the likelihood that one 


will soon succeed is not trivial. 


x 


BRIEF SCENARIOS FOR 
U.S. POLICY-MAKERS 


To -give some idea of the dif- 
ficulties which policy-makers may 
face in the future, let us consider 
the following brief scenarios. 


—A U.S. army base is destroyed 
without warning by a low yield 
nuclear weapon with no clues as 
to who is responsible. 

—The U.S. embassy in India is de- 
stroyed in the same manner. ` 
—A cadre of revolutionaries, includ- 
ing a nuclear engineer, take over a 
nuclear power plant and threaten 
to initiate a core meltdown if their 
demands for policy change are not 
met. 

—An American-owned factory in 
France is discovered to have been 
saturated: with ` plutonium oxide, 
and threats are received that the 
same will happen to other American 
corporations if certain: government 
policy changes are not made. 


22. A complete listing of threats and acts 
of violence to licensed and unlicensed 
nuclear facilities may be obtained from the 
Energy Resources Division Administration 


and/or the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
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afanane anren divebomb an . -` 


American nuclear reactor causing a 


_ core meltdown. 


—A German terrorist group threat- 
ens: the nuclear bombing of an un- 


specified ‘U.S. target in Europe - ` 
unless the Netherlands releases. 


certain political prisoners. . 

—A multinational terrorist group, 
in possession of plutonium oxide, 
begins contaminating U.S. targets 
in Latin America and ‘Asia, each 


time reiterating a demand for the - 


United States to withdraw its 
nuclear weapons from Europe. . 
CONCLUSIONS _ \ 


—Nuclear or radiological weapons 
in the hands of terrorists or revolu- 


ee 


tionaries could provide a significant - ` 


threat to any society, particularly 
urban and industrial societies. 


—Terrorists or revolutionaries can ` 


use nuclear or radiological weapons 


to extort money or extract political: 


concessions.from a government. - 

+-Once a nuclear or radiological 
weapon is used by a terrorist or 
revolutionary group, other such 
groups will be more likely to 
threaten this approach and also 


‘more likely to be successful in 


having their demands met. 
— Since -retaliation will be difficult 


if not impossible against possibly : : 


unlocatable and even unidentifiable 
terrorists or revolutionaries, it will 
be: necessary to prevent any 
diversion of nuclear weapons or 
special nuclear materials anywhere 
in the world. As yet, no criteria 
have been established as to how 
nuclear safeguards can be assured 
for the present, let alone for a con- 
ceivable, future with many more 
nuclear weapon’and nuclear power 
states. 

—The: threat of nuclear terrorism 
could precipitate restrictions on 
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civil: liberties. Policy-makers of the 
future will have to make some hard 


' decisions in this area, particularly 


if nuclear power continues tb ex- 
pand as an energy source. 


nuclear terrorism could intensify 


international tensions and catalyze . 


international wars, particularly if 
the terrorists are not identifiable 
- ‘or are misidentified. 

- — The serious nature of the potential 
` consequences of nuclear terrorism 


demands equally serious policy de-_ 
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` cisions ‘by. current government 


policy-makers. A starting point is an 
evaluation of the consequences of 
continued ‘development and ex- 


- portation of nuclear technology and 
—It is not inconceivable that- 


a realistic assessment of how ef- 
fective nuclear safeguards can be 
expected to be on a worldwide 
basis. . p$ 

—The solution to the problem of 
potential nuclear violence by ter- 
rorists or revolutionaries must be 
founded in a broad international 
context if it is to be effective. 
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Safeguards against Diversion of Nuclear Material: 
An Overview 


By RYUKICHI IMAI 


ABSTRACT:. Non-proliferation is basically a political objec-. 
tive, which because of the technical nature of the problem 
and because the world is faced with the likelihood of the 
rapid spread of nuclear technology, requires technical . 
means of implementation. It should be obvious that tech- 
nology as such cannot solve what is essentially an issue’ of 
international politics, but the two have to complement 
each other. This point has not beer well understood by the 
world’s arms control community. International safeguards, as 
currently administered by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, have anumber of definite—and expected—technical 
limitations. Moreover, if the system of safeguards is to be 
effective, answers will have to be found for a number of ` 
political questions, such as “What is a meaningful level of 
nuclear armament for a country?” or “What international 
sanctions would be available in the event of the diversion of 
nuclear material?” At the same time, unlike other verification 
measures in various arms control agreements, the system of _ 
nuclear safeguards has special features which make’ it 
uniquely feasible if applied under correct circumstances. 
Safeguards can be a meaningful and powerful tool of an inter- 
national non-proliferation regime ifcombined with political 
and other considerations and properly orchestrated. 


` 


Ryukichi Imai received his M.5. from the University of Tokyo, an M.A. from the. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, an A.M. from Harvard University, and 
a Ph.D. in nuclear engineering from the University of Tokyo. He has been active 
in journalism, in government-related work, and in the field, as well as being a 
practicing engineer. His current positions ‘include: General Manager of Engin- 
eering, Japan Atomic Power Company; Spectal Assistant to the Minister of 


. Foreign Affairs; and member of the Standing. Advisory Group on Safeguards 
.. Implementation, IAEA. He has written extensively on science policy, nuclear power, 


Japanese defense, and non-proliferation, among other subjects. ` 
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HERE. are denni finitations: 


‘to the capabilities of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy: Agency 
(IAEA) safeguards in -preventing 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
Those of us who participated in the 
original formulation of the safe- 
guards system had known it from 
the outset, and have been saying 
so, long before the U.S. Congress 
and the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory 


Commission (NRC) rediscovered’ 


it recently. In fact, many people 
had the impression that U.S. official 
interpretation had consistently re- 
jected this point of view. Many 
of the limitations come from tech- 
nical, legal, or institutional reasons. 
On the other hand, there are factors 
which make ‘nuclear safeguards 
uniquely feasible compared to other 
technological innovations, for which 
the separation of potential risks 


ap pm raya 


from benefits through international ’ 


control pose increasingly difficult 
problems. 

Although originated by the spread 
of nuclear technology,’ proliferation 
is essentially a political issue and 
safeguards are no more than tech- 
nical means which contribute to its 
solution; they are not substitutes 
for a political solution. If this point 


is' accepted, the combination of 


IAEA safeguards with other political 
and economic tools will effectively 


reduce the risk of further prolifer- 


ation of nuclear weapons to an ac- 
ceptable level. In such an exercise, 
it is important to weigh properly 
the comparative risks arising from 
the expansion of peaceful nuclear 
technology to the Third World, the 
somewhat related problem of terror- 
ists’ access to plutonium, and’ the 
real danger involved in the existing 


arsenal of weapons of mass destric- 


1. For expected growth of nuclear power 
and its implications, see, for example, the 
Atlantic Council of the United States, “Nu- 
clear Fuels ee (Washington, D. C. 11976), 


tion’ in the hands: of the super- 
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powers: 


ROLE OF POLITICS AND ROLE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Non-proliferation is’ a political 
objective, whereas safeguards are 
technical means to help achieve it. 
For any political objective, detailed 
and precise definition is not easy . 
because the’changing political cli- 
mate tends to render definitions ob- 
solete over time. On the other hand, 
a technival system cannot effectively _ 
function unless boundary conditions 
are set in unmistakable technical 
language. The major cause of dif- 
ficulties in the application of inter- 
national safeguards has been that 
only a handful of people paid any 
attention to the job of interpreting ` 
vague and general political Tequire- 
ments of non-proliferation into pre- 
cise definitions of technical bound- 
ary conditions. The technical com- 
munity regarded the job as 
primarily in the political domain ` 
and went ahead with a set of fairly. 
conventional assumptions which 
happened to suit their technical 
capabilities, whereas the politicians 
did not even realize that the prob- 
lem existed and simply assumed 
that the technical people must have 
eased their headaches. Communica- 
tion between technical and political 
worlds has not improved very much. 

A technical system which aims at 
the direct prevention of proliferation 
differs from one whose objective is 
to detect early indications of pro- 
liferation. The former involves po- 
lice type direct intervention both 
for prevention before the fact and . 
for pursuit and recovery after the 
fact. The latter is a. network of 
surveillance which can detect anom- 
alies in industrial activities of peace- 
ful nuclear application. Roughly | 





- speaking, the two systems reflect 
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the difference between “physical 
protection” and “international safe- 
guards,” a difference whose legal 
implications are Clear. Under the 
normal understanding of interna- 
tional law, only the latter system 
can be imposed on sovereign states, 
with their consent, while physical 
protection is primarily a sovereign 
f act. 

“Indication of proliferation” ‘is 
difficult to define in an objective 
manner. The following are some ex- 
amples of how it may be defined: 


a. diversion of nuclear material 
from a peaceful nuclear fuel cycle 
in an amount sufficient to produce 
one fission bomb (But: over what 
period of time?) ; 

b. unexplainable ' disappearance 
of 20 or 30 bombs’ worth of nuclear 
material from peaceful fuel cycle 
(including normal operating loss and 
measurement inaccuracies) 

c. unusual activities within a 
country’s industrial or research fa- 
' cilities which traditionally would be 
regarded as weapons-oriented (What 
if a country invented an unusual 
route to nuclear weapons?) 

d. signs of inexplicable irregular- 
ities in or deviations from normal 
industrial activities (In addition to 
the difficulties of defining what is 
normal, novel research and develop- 
ment projects almost always involve 
off-normal activities.) 


The necessary and sufficient indi- 
cation of weapons proliferation will 
also be governed by such other con- 
siderations as: 


1. How does one actually go about 
manufacturing a bomb? (There are a 
number of popular theories regard- 
ing this technical know-how.)? 


2. Mason Willrich and Theodore Taylor, 
“Nuclear Theft, Risks and Safeguards” (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publishing Com- 
pany, 1974). is an example of such popular 
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2. What are a country’s industrial 
and technical capabilities for ‘the ` 
manufacture of nuclear warheads or 
their delivery systems? (This in- 
volves an assessment of combined 
capabilities either with or without 
assumptions concerning facilities. 
unknown to the inspectorate.) 

-3. Type and degree of nuclear 
armament which serves national in- 
terest best. (This might range from- 
a crude fission bomb to a sophisti- 
cated combination of very compli- 
cated warheads and long-range pre- 
cision delivery systems.) 


Item one is the essential ingredi- 
ent of safeguards, yet it is one of 
the closest-held secrets in the world. 
Item two is a matter of technical 
judgment, whereas the third item in- 
volves essentially a subjective judg- 
-ment regarding military and political 
trade-offs between the costs and . 
benefits of nuclear armaments, as 
well as of the policy intent of the _ 
country. Itis difficult to find a formu- 
lation which is universally ap- 
plicable to all the cases. 


EVOLUTION OF IAEA SAFEGUARDS 


The current IAEA safeguards 
(which are outlined in document 
INFCIRC/153) represent a major 
revision from past practices, in order 
to accommodate the requirements of 
Article III of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT). Its basic logic may 
be described as follows: 


a. it provides for timely detection 
capabilities 





theory but without technical justification or 
persuasion. 

3. For general discussion of the INFCIRC/ 
153 system, see, for example, Ryukichi 
Imai, “Nuclear Safeguards” (Adelphi Paper 
no. 86, the International Institute for Stra- . 
tegic Studies, London, March 1972), and ` 
Benjamin Sanders, “Safeguards against Nu- 
clear Proliferation,” Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute, 1975. ` 
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b. of diversion from peaceful 
nuclear fuel cycles l 

c. of significant quantities of 
nuclear material 

d. so that such capabilities will 
serve as a deterrent against 

e. nuclear proliferation, because 
either 

f. detection leads to iteinanonal 
sanction or ` 

g. lack of detection means veri- 
fication of no diversion. 


From the time the term “safe- 
guards” was initially used in the 
General Assembly resolution estab- 
lishing the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Committee back in 1945, 
it has come avery long way. 
Throughout the initial period, it 
was nothing very much more than 
a vague idea to prevent the mili- 
tary use~of atomic power, as origi- 
nally proposed in the Acheson/Lilien- 
thal report regarding international 
control and monopoly of atomic 
energy. Very little had been known’ 
or understood in the international 
community about the technology: of 
atomic power itself or its possible 
implications. 

When the International Atomic 
Energy Agency was established in 
1957, its statute stated that ‘the 
agency should “ensure so far as 
able, that assistance provided by it 
or at its request or under its super- 
vision or control is not used in such 
a way as to further any. military 
purposes” (Article II), The provision 
that the agency may administer safe-. 
guards on a non-agency project if 
_so requested by member states (NPT 
safeguards fall into this category) 
was almost an afterthought at the 


time. From its later history, it is- 


amusing to realize that it was Japan 


who insisted that safeguards should - 


be internationally administered and 
inserted in her Agreement for Co- 
operation with the United States 


modification was the 


x. 


“of 1958 a provision that bilateral 


safeguards be transferred to IAEA 
as soon as possible (Article II).° 

The first document by the agency 
which spelled out safeguard proce- 
dures was prepared in 1961 and 
dealt with .reactors with less than 
100 megawatts thermal output. By 
1965, after extensive discussion 
among international experts, the 
agency adopted a more generalized 
safeguards system known as 
INFCIRC/66/ Rev 2. Although this 
was a well-organized first attempt, 
INFCIRC/66 contained two ‘con- 
troversial points: 


l. a provision which allowed 
IAEA inspectors to have access at 
all times to all places within the 
national fuel cycle in most of the 
cases; 

2. lack of specific technical cri- 
teria to determine whether there 
has or has not been diversion. 


The first point was related to the 
protection of commercial secrets ` 
from misuse by IAEA inspectors, as 
well as to the undue disturbance 
of commercial operations. The 
second item meant an open-ended 
system which left the final deter-, 
mination of diversion to subjective 
judgment by individual. inspectors. 
The implications of charges of di- 
version are too serious to be based 
on a single individual’s opinion. 
Because of the failure to weigh 
properly implications of the safe- 
guards within the fuel cycle for 
IAEA resources, it tended to be in- 
efficient and the number of in- 
spectors estimated for the year 1980 
was in the -thousands, which is ` 
clearly unrealistic in view of the 
other IAEA activities. 

After considerable discussions 
both at IAEA-and among the mem- 
ber states, what emerged as a major 
document 





. limits the inspectors’ 
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INFCIRC/153, the so-called Model 
Agreement under NPT. It has been 
worked out at the IAEA’s Safe- 
guards Committee of 1970, which 
lasted almost for a year and in 
which representatives of 48 states 
participated. What was presented at 
the outset of this section em- 
bodying the logical chain from (a) 
to (g) is a shorthand description 
of the new system, which is much 
more satisfying as an objective 
technical system. As long as the 
words in italics can be clearly 
defined, the system does not re- 
quire any more subjective judg- 
ment. Furthermore, a technical tool 


‘ was provided in the form of a 


theory of statistical sampling, which 
access re- 
quirements to minimum predeter- 
mined locations in the fuel cycle, 
and which, through predetermined 
calculations of sample size and other 
factors, allows IAEA to come out 
with objective statements such as 
“we have verified that there has 
{not] been a diversion of more than 
X kg of nuclear material within 
the past six months and the proba- 
bility that this statement is cor- 
rect [confidence level] is 95%.’ 
One may note that as far as 
the technical system is concerned 
diversion, not proliferation, be- 
comes the central theme, and safe- 
guards are no longer concerned 
with whether the diverted material 
is immediately turned into bombs or 


. simply stored away somewhere or 


may even reflect an accounting error 
in nuclear material management. 


4. For technical discussion of the system 
as well as its evolution, see, for example, 
Wolfgang Hafele, “Systems Analysis in Safe- 
guards of Nuclear Material,” Fourth United 
Nations International Conference on Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy, A/CONC/49/ 
P771, 1971. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE SYSTEM. 


Referring to the issue of diversion’ 
threshold criteria, it would seem a 
lot simpler if one could adopt “the”. 
amount of nuclear material needed 
for a fission bomb” as an alarm 
level for the system. This will 
evidently cover any other possible 
definition of the criteria and will 
be: the most thoroughgoing. Un- 
fortunately, this cannot be accepted 
for two reasons. ` 

As of the end of 1975, IAEA 
had 84 safeguards agreements cover- 
ing 133 facilities. The agency’s 
safeguards-related staff; numbered 
116, of whom 75 were professionals. 
Diversion criteria in use for that 
year were less stringent than those 
required to detect the loss of ma- 
terials which could produce one ` 
bomb per year for any one country, 
yet, even on that basis, of the amount 
of inspection works which the 
agency had been authorized to carry 
out in 1975, it could fulfill only 
about one-third of the load with 
the existing staff.5 Practically, this 
means that the most stringent, and. 
therefore most thoroughgoing, di- 
version criteria could not be 
adopted, and it will become in- 
creasingly so with the expansion 
of the world’s nuclear power pro- 


gram. 

A more fundamental reason for 
inadequacy of the one bomb cri- 
terion is technical. In today’s tech- 
nology, the highest degree of ac- 
curacy currently possible in the 
measurement of the amount of 
plutonium in a reprocessing plant 
is plus or minus 1 percent. A 
typical commercial fuel reprocess-" 


. ing plant will handle 1,000 tons of 


fuel a year, which would contain 
six to seven tons of fissile pluto- 


5. From an intemal IAEA doin 


ee 
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nium. It is then easy to see that 1 
‘percent of this is about 10 times 
the requirement of a single fission 
bomb. In.other words, measurement 
error alone will exceed a one bomb 
threshold without anyone attempt- 
ing to divert plutonium intention- 
ally. In a-somewhat simplistic 
presentation, diversion criteria for 
a country with a reprocessing plant 
handling 1,000 tons of fuel a year 
has to be at least 10 bombs worth. - 
Instead of rushing to the hasty 
conclusion that nobody should be al- 
lowed to operate a fuel reprocessing 
plant, let us examine other intrinsic 
limitations contained in the current 
safeguards system. 


a. Safeguards systems can -only 
function as effective. deterrents if 
international sanctions against un- 
authorized diversion are spelled out 
in advance. This, unfortunately, is 
not the case and the reaction of the 
major powers to the Indian test of 
1974, although India may not have 
violated any written pact, was never- 
theless a frustrating experience for 
those genuinely concerned about 
proliferation. Even if the interna- 
tional community could agree on 
measures of sanction, it would then 
face difficult legal questions such 


LLS . . 
as “Can one exercise sanction on , 


the basis of a probablistic statement 
which may be 95 percent right but 
5 percent. wrong?” or “Why should 
a country be punished for the di- 
version of 10 bombs worth of nuclear 
material when it may be at perfect 
liberty to divert nine?” 

b. Another important question re- 
lates to the definition of the na- 
tional fuel cycle. Nations are obliged 
at the start of IAEA safeguards ap- 
plication to declare the entire 
nuclear facilities'and nuclear ma- 
terials within the country, to be up- 
dated every time changes take place. 
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_In the application of safeguards, 


should one assume the existence ofa 
clandestine fuel reprocessing plant? 
If not, for a country without a de- 
clared reprocessing facility, mon- 
itoring plutonium presents a rela- . 
tively easy problem because the - 
country cannot extract plutonium 


‘from spent reactor fuel. If one has 


to assume the existence of a process- 
ing plant, the problem becomes in- 
finitely more complicated, because 
then the system has to deal with 


“unknown and ‘unspecified elements 


and this means that detailed con- 


‘trol on low enriched uranium will 


be required as a starting point for 
plutonium production. In general, 
there is a “cops-and-robbers” game 
played between imaginative adver- 
saries unless IAEA can limit the 
extent of exotic diversion scenarios 
beforehand. (Permanent stationing 
of inspectors at nuclear facilities 
will not solve the problem, be- 
cause, one can easily create a tech- 
nically consistent scenario which 
beats any defense even under that 
condition.) 
c. Between NPT safeguards and | 
previous IAEA practice, there is a 
definite discrepancy in definitions as 
to what it is that constitutes pro- 
liferation. A good example is a. 
peaceful nuclear explosion (PNE), 
which is prohibited under the NPT 
because it is an explosion, but not 
prohibited under the previous sys- 
tem because it is peaceful. On 
the other hand, a naval propulsion 
reactor is allowed under NPT be- 
cause it is not explosive but has 
been prohibited under bilateral 


‘agreements (and therefore under. 


IAEA safeguards based on transfer, 
agreements) because it is military. 
In the actual safeguards applica- 
tions, what is at issue is only di- 
version. Incompatibility in defini- 
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tions may be further illustrated if 
one imagines an IAEA inspector 
who is looking at a laboratory in 
which metallic plutonium is worked 
on, appearing’ very much like 
weapons development but without a 
weapons assembly line. All the 
nuclear material is. correctly re- 
ported and there is no diversion. 
The work is explained as develop- 
ment o- a new plutonium fuel con- 
cept for fast breeder reactors. Under 
NPT, states are free to conduct 
research and development for 
peaceful purposes. The most the in- 
spector can do is to write a foot- 
note in his inspection report; and 
the agency in Vienna might have 
to wonder whether the incident 
should be reported to the board 
of governors and, if so, under which 
provision of the safeguards agree- 
ment . 

The problem of diversion thresh- 
olds, and the three additional ex- 


amples mentioned here, make it 


clear that safeguards cannot be a’ 


mechanical process either tech- 
nically or legally and that com- 
binations of worst-case-assumptions 
will only lead to impossible situ- 
ations. If one assumes a country 
possesses the technical capabilities 
to convert plutonium nitrate into a 
fission bomb within 90 days, then 
to' require that the safeguards sys- 
tem detect diversion more than 90 
days before the bomb production 
is an absurdity.. What the current 
system under INFCIRC/153 does is 
to identify the logical relationship 
among the proliferation problems 
and to separate technical and polit- 
ical components so that the system 
can function effectively within the 
well-identified limits. 


` 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


The technical effectiveness of 
IAEA safeguards has been taken 


up for discussion on a number of 
occasions recently, including the 
latest meeting of the IAEA’s Stand- 
ing Advisory Group for Safeguards 
Implementation, an international 
committee of experts to advise the 
Secretary General. Taken at the 
cops-arid-robbers game level, one 
can imagine several cases in which 
IAEA would not have detected di- 
version if nations followed very 
complicated and prohibitively ex- 
pensive diversion schemes. On the 
other hand, U.S. Secretary of State 
Kissinger has argued that “since the 
inception of safeguards, we know of 
no nation that has acquired nuclear 
weapons through any diversion of. 
nuclear material subject to either 
bilateral or IAEA safeguards.’”® 
(India’s CIRUS reactor is not under 
safeguards.) . 

Both of the above are true, aa 
it becomes a matter of judgment 
as to which one of the two points 
of view one would like to adopt. 
This, in turn, is governed by one’s 
conception of the mechanism for 
proliferation as well as the in- 
centives to proliferation. What is 
more important than an assessment 
of past performance is the evaluation 
of the effectiveness of safeguards: 
in the future, especially with rapid 
expansion of the world’s nuclear 
capacities and the seeming desire 
of many LDCs to acquire this 
technology for energy generation. It 
is also important to. look at the 
broader significance of the role of 
safeguards, for a good deal of mis- 
understanding and confusion today 
seems to come from a simplistic 
approach which regards safeguards 
as an instrument for the prevention 
of nuclear proliferation. 


6. Statement by Henry Kissinger to the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 9 March 1976. 
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Any major technology has good 
and evil sides, and this is partic- 
ularly true in the case of nuclear 
power. On the one hand, generation 
of electricity and heat through 
nuclear fission promises a practically 
unlimited supply. of energy, espe- 
-cially when the era of fast breeder 
reactors materializes. The oil crisis 


of 1973 highlighted in many, 


people’s minds the basic problems 
of too heavy a reliance on oil. 
Since the higher oil prices made 
the relative economic position of 
nuclear power favorable, there are 
many countries that would like to 
increase the nuclear portion of their 
national energy supply. This is 
particularly true as the intrinsic 
limitations in other energy alterna- 
tives become clear and people have 
come to realize that the wide-scale 
utilization of solar power or fusion 
energy will have to wait at least 
until the next century. The negative 
side of nuclear power includes the 
spread of artificial radiation, the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
and a possible increase in unrest 
due to concern about increasing 
amounts of plutonium. (This pre- 
cisely would be the case in the 
days of fast-breeder reactors.) 

For some time, attempts had 
been made to resolve this dilemma 
through the application of risk/ 
- benefit analysis until it was dis- 
covered. that finding a common mea- 
suring unit for the risk of pro- 
liferation as against the benefit 
from energy supply is virtually im- 
possible. People „are discovering 
that they live in a multiple-value 
society in which some regard a 
continued supply of energy as the 
most important thing while others 
consider increased consumption of 
energy and further economic growth 
as the most undesirable. If nuclear 
proliferation is to be prevented at 
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any cost, then the solution is simply 
to stop having any more nuclear 
power. It is a philosophical issue 
beyond reprocessing or safeguards, 
on which, however, it will be very 
difficult to errive at a universal 
consensus. Like the problem of 


_nuclear safety, the safest ‘reactor 


is no reactor, because technology 
cannot assure absolute safety under 
any circumstences. A technology is 
safe when the probability of large- 
consequence accident is very low. 
Similarly, in whatever formulation 
it may be presented, the safeguards 
system is alsc an exercise in proba- 
bility which, by definition, cannot 
give absolute assurance against pro- 
liferation. At best, it represents a 
reasonable compromise which tries 
to derive as much benefit as may be 


~ practicable from the novel and large 


technology called nuclear power, 
while at the same time it tries to 
hold the undesirable risk from the 
same technology to the minimum 
acceptable. 


MORE THAN MEANS 
OF VERIFICATION 


In this regerd, nuclear safeguards 
are very different from other means 
of verification accompanying inter- 
national agreements on arms control 
and disarmament. Conceptual appli- 
cation of safeguards technology may 
be found in such things as pol- 
lution control on a worldwide scale. 
(There are already attempts in the 
technical community to extend the 
basic concepts of IAEA safeguards 
to international control of air and 
ocean pollution.)? 

Differences from ‘other: cases of . 
verification may be examined in the 
following way. The verification pro- 

7. Some of the works by the International 


Institute for Applied Systéms Analysis, 
Luxemburg, are related to this subject. 


vision in the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talks (SALT) I Agreement re- 
fers to satellite observation of 
ICBM silos or the construction of 
new SLBM launchers. Procedures 


as well as objects of surveillance’ 


are very well defined. It is a proc- 
ess of counting numbers of existing 
weapons and of assuring that the 
number: does not increase beyond 
the threshold. It is clear that in 
the current conception of the tech- 
nology there is no such thing as a 
peaceful ICBM or peaceful SLBM, 
so that any unauthorized increase 
is a violation of the SALT Agree- 
ment. The same is true with nuclear 
test ban treaties, except for the 
case of peaceful nuclear explosions. 
The United States and USSR had 
to go to the trouble of drawing 
up a separate PNE treaty to ac- 
company the underground test ban 
treaty of 1974 (TTBT) with a long 
and complicated protocol which 
spells out the definition of PNEs. 
PNE, however, is a great deal easier 
to: regulate because such explosives 
are still far from becoming practical 
engineering tools, and in any event 
the technology is held only by the 
nuclear weapon states. 

The verification of the existence 
of chemical’ weapons is, in many 
ways, similar to nuclear safeguards. 
As far as the technological base is 
concerned, chemical engineering 
serves both peaceful and military 
purposes, with the peaceful portion 
dominating. As the participants in 
the CCD are discovering, meaning- 
ful verification has to start with a 
definition of the chemical agents to 
be placed under surveillance, then 
they must be located among the 
vast industrial activities’ of the na- 
tions concerned. With due respect 
to the efforts being displayed in 
Geneva,.such an exercise is an ex- 
tremely difficult one, to say the 
least. 
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What has made nuclear safeguards . 
feasible is a lucky combination `of 
two situations. One is the fact that 
people started talking about safe- 
guards long before nuclear power 
became an industrial reality, so that 
there has been sufficient time for 
planning. Another important ele- 
ment is that there: are only two 
ingredients in the nuclear fuel cycle, 
namely uranium and plutonium.. 
Both give off various kinds (and 


_ levels) of nuclear radiation, which 


requires the two materials to be 
handled in isolation from other 
industrial activities. Also, radiation- 
emitting substances are so easy to 
find even in a very minute quantity 


- that they are often employed as 


tracers in chemical, physical, or 
biological analysis. ; 
Without the two sapien ties 


‘mentioned here, nuclear safeguards 


would have been very difficult. At 
the same time, one needs to be re- 
minded of the fact that nuclear 
energy as a whole: is suffering 
from excessive and much too de- 
tailed technology assessment before 
it has ever had-an opportunity to 
prove itself industrially. It is often 
said that if the same approach to 
any other technology had been 
adopted, and all the possible adverse 
effects had been brought to social 
attention in advance, the world 
would never have seen wide-scale 
utilization of electricity, motorcars, 
or airplanes. There is some similar- 
ity to this in the way nuclear safe- 
guards are being discussed. today, 
not as actual experience or likely 
expectation: but in. anticipation of 
exotic diversion schemes. Hie 


COMPROMISE AMONG CONFLICTING 
FACTORS 


From the foregoing discussion, it 
is clear that nuclear safeguards can- 
not be ends in. themselves. They 


-x 
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play a role in conjunċtion with 
other political and technical tools 
to reduce the probability of nuclear 
weapons proliferation. A number of 
important factors need to be con- 
sidered in this regard. 


a. Instead of applying uniform 
procedures to all the countries of 
the world, there will have to be an 
optimum deployment of available 
safeguards resources according to 
the different requirements. Techni- 


- cally advanced countries usually can- 


not expect to enhance their national 
security by manufacturing a couple 
of fission bombs. At the same time, 
the very large: volume of nuclear 
material handled annually in their 
fuel cycles makes low diversion 
detection threshold unrealistic. 
Either a. much higher threshold 
should be ‘adopted, or, instead of 
an inspection program based on 
nuclear material accountancy con- 
trol, IAEA should choose other and 
more elaborate technical means and 
keep the level and pattern of na- 
tional nuclear activities under con- 
stant surveillance. 


b. Less developed countries, 


` which claim an interest in nucléar 


power, may be in a totally differ- 
ent situation. On the other hand, 
the starting scale of their nuclear 
activities will be small and thus 
amenable to somewhat detailed in- 
spection schemes, without requiring 
too much in the way of resources. 
(In spite of popular reactions, it 
will take quite some time. before 


` the nuclear programs of Brazil or 


Iran would build up to a large 
scale.)® On the other hand, it is 
argued that the LDC’s' prevailing 
interest in changing the status quo 
of the world’s political, military, 


8. Norman Gall, ‘ ‘Atoms for Brazil, Danger 
for All,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
June 1976. : 
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or economic order may provide op- 
portunities for a small number of 
crude nuclear weapons to serve what 
may be their definitions of national 
‘interest. However, these countries 
will have to rely on-the outside 


` industrial centers for the supply 


of nuclear technology and major 
nuclear components as well as for 
various necessary services. Thus, it 


- may make practical.sense to apply 


different approaches and different 
standards of diversion detection in 
the case of LDCs. One possible 
way to solve the problems (a) and 
(b) simultaneously would be to 
adopt a diversion detection. thresh- 
old which is proportional to the 
annual throughput of nuclear mate- 
rial within the national fuel cycle. 
c. For quite some time to come, 
an indigenous commercial fuel re- 
processing plant in countries with, 
say, less than 30 nuclear power sta- 
tions, would not make economic 
sense. Some people argue, on the 
basis of the estimated reserve of 
available uranium resources and of 
the economics of the fuel cycle, 
that fuel reprocessing. and. subse- 
quent transition into a plutonium- 
fueled energy system can only prom- 
ise a very uncertain future. Although 
it is premature to base long-term 


policy on today’s understanding of. 


technology and economics, interna- 
tionally controlled spent fuel stor- 
age or fuel reprocessing may make 
sense -under certain conditions. 


' Some of the features that would 


make such a proposition attractive 


may include, in not necessarily ` 


mutually consistent fashion, the pro- 
vision of construction capital which 
is compatible with the technological 
and commercial risk of reprocessing, 
the provision of technology with 


some performance guarantee, or ` 


making a much needed plant site 
available with radioactive waste 
handling capabilities. Without tak- 
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ing any of these steps, insistence on 
the concept of regional reprocess- 
ing merely on the merit of its 
safeguards will not convince the 
world’s nuclear community. To.deny 
reprocessing (thereby denying 
chances of plutonium fuel) with- 
out providing for uranium resources 
and uranium ‘enrichment service, 


-and yetat the same time to vigorously 


market nuclear reactors, will only 
invite the world’s antagonism. One 
cannot place safeguards above. nu- 
clear power and still pay lip-service 
to the world energy problem. 

d. Nuclear industry requires very 
large investment and very long lead 
time both for the development of 
technology and of manufacturing 
capabilities. This fact together with 
the somewhat restricted geographic 
concentration of major uranium re- 
serves make international trade in 
nuclear power inevitable. Even the 
United States is finding out that 
she cannot support the complete in- 
dustry with her domestic demands 
alone. The need for overseas mar- 


- kets is much more acute for Euro- 


pean countries and Japan. To dis- 
courage nuclear trade as leading to 
proliferation would be neither wise 
nor practical. ? The supplying coun- 
tries’ agreement worked out by 
seven nations through the secret 
London meeting of 1975 seems to be 
a promising first step toward strik- 
ing a proper balance between the 
need for promoting trade and the 
requirement for protecting tech- 
nology against weapons prolifera- 
tion.” z 


9. Donald Avery and Ryukichi Imai, “The 
International Nuclear’ Fuel Cycle Market,” 
American Nuclear Society/European Nuclear 


_ Society meeting, November 1976. 


10, Not much has been published regard-. 
ing this secret accord. See, for instance, 
“Strategic Survey, 1975,” the International 


Institute foz? Strategic Studies, London, 1976. ` 


e. Theré seems to be an exag- 
gerated fear of terrorists’ use of 
nuclear material, either for the mani- 
facture of bombs or for the con- 


tamination of the environment. Al- 


though the importance of correct 
physical security measures cannot 


‘be overemphasized, this exaggera- 


tion can only do harm. It is difficult 
to assume that terrorists would find 
the nuclear route to-be the optimum 
way of applying threats to society 
and thereby publicizing their re- 
spective causes.’! Because one can ~ 


‘never deny the possibility of com- 


plete social madness, and because 
measures for physical security are a _ 
useful supplement to effective safe- 
guards by providing necessary con- 
tainment and surveillance over nu- 
clear material of critical nature, a 
physical protection program needs 
encouragement. At the same time it 
should be always kept in mind that 
physical protection by definition is 
a sovereign act for the mainte- 
nance of domestic social order, 
whereas safeguards are adminis- 
tered within sovereign states by 
international organizations. As im- 
portant as the physical protection 
of nuclear material is the positive 
step of assurance by nuclear wea- 
pons*states to the rest of the world 
that weapons in their possession will 
neither be stolen nor misused. 

f. It seems very clear as far as 
the amount of ‘risk is -concerned 
that one should be more afraid of 
the tens of thousands of megatons 
that already- exist in the hands of 
the superpowers than of the yet 
nonexistent potential bomb in the 
hands of unidentified states. Un- 
less this is kept in proper perspec- 
tive, and unless the basic under- 


11. Roberta Wohlstetter, “Terror on a 
Grand Scale,” reprinted in Survival (The 
International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
May/June 1976). f 
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taking for nuclear arms control and 
eventual disarmament is faithfully 
pursued, insistence on non-pro- 
liferation alone would invite the 


. charge that those so doing are dis- 


playing the arrogance of self-ap- 
pointed God’s custodians of nuclear 
technology. It is also very important 
to realize that the non-proliferation 


situation of the past years did not- 


arise merely from general accept- 


` 


ance. of the apapon 


C) 
over nuclear weapons, D 

more from the lack of need 

incentives. If the Indian test ‘in- 
creased the needs and incentives 
of some emerging powers for the 
acquisition of ‘nuclear weapons, 
political measures to remove or re- 
duce such incentives should’ pre- 
cede any amount of technical safe- 


, guards. 
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Reducing the Incentives to Proliferation 
7 By GEORGE H. QUESTER 
r 


ABSTRACT: There are two very different kinds of incentives 
to nuclear proliferation. We are used to seeing nations deter 
potential enemies and win political concessions with such 
weapons. A newer, very different, kind of incentive stems , 
; from the economic overlap between peaceful electric power ' 
; reactors and the production of weapons-grade plutonium or 
; enriched -uranium; there may now be an economic cost to 
steering away from the bomb, rather than a cost to making 
it. Reducing the political-military incentives to proliferation 
will require a case-by-case approach.. Some of these incen- 
tives can be decreased by extending the American nuclear 
umbrella, as for Europe and Japan. But a serious problem 
» <- can then emerge in preventing proliferation by such “outlaw . 
: states” as South Africa, Israel, and Taiwan. For much of the 
‘world, moreover, the bomb will be more of a political- 
: prestige item than a military tool, so that a superpower 
nuclear umbrella would be redundant.or counter-productive. 

2 Reducing the economic incentives will also require a case-by- 

7 case approach. This cannot be achieved by simply cutting off 
technological assistance in the nuclear field. Rather, it must 
be done by using such assistance as a subtle “carrot? or | 
“stick,” to persuade the leaders of countries like Brazil and 
Japan to stay away from bombs. 
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HY indeed are there any 
incentives to nuclear pro- 
liferation? Given all the hardships 
and hostility that may be produced 
by a move to nuclear weapons, 


shouldn’t it be apparent to one and - 


all that the existing nuclear club 
is large enough? 


Students’ of traditional interna- ' 


tional politics and realpolitik would 
respond all too quickly here that 
the incentives are obvious, for an 
additional weapon gives additional 
power, and power pays off in this 
anarchic world. A nation possessing 
nuclear weapons may be able to 
compel other nations to make con- 
cessions. At the least, a nation pos- 
sessing such weapons can very 
plausibly deter the most objection- 
able actions of another state. Would 
the Russians have invaded Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968 if the Czechs had 
possessed: nuclear weapons? The 
elementary logic of mutual deter- 
rence suggests that they would not.! 

Apart from incentives based on 
such. straightforward military con- 
siderations, one could also see some 
indirect advantages and incentives 
at the level of political prestige. 
Hasn’t the world taken Britain and 


France more seriously because . of. 
- their nuclear stockpiles? Wouldn’t 


the world have lost interest in 
China after the internal tumult of 
the Great Cultural Revolution, ex- 
cept for the fact that China had 


‘detonated an A-bomb and an H- 


bomb? Even when the possession 


- of nuclear weapons cannot be trans- 


lated into any meaningful military 
scenarios, it hovers in the back- 
ground as a symbol of national 
power, changing the way prestige 


l. For a classic statement of this kind of 


analysis, see Pierre Gallois, The Balance of 


Terror: Strategy for the Nuclear Age (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1961). á 


and status are distributed by the 
public opinions of the world, chang- 
ing the way political negotiations 
may be settled. 


A second kind of incentive may 


be more surprising, for it comes 
in the realm of economics. Most 
of us have expected nuclear weap- 
ons to be expensive, and are thus 
appalled that India could waste mil- 
lions on such a bomb or that Iran 
could be contemplating squander- 
ing its oil riches in copying India. 
Yet the economic factor hére is more 
subtle and perverse,. such that 
bombs could become very cheap, 
such that avoiding nuclear weapons 
could even be expensive.” 

We are all quite justified in dis- 
trusting spin-off arguments as they 


are used to justify most military 
programs. We are told civilian goods - 


ate developed as a nice by-product 
of military research programs, such 
that we should not be so critical 
of the high costs of.the military 
programs; yet this is, often mis- 
leading propaganda, for the same 
civilian goods could be developed 
at far lower costs if they were pur- 
sued directly, rather than as the 
supposed spin-off by-product -of a 
weapons program. 


The difficulty in the nuclear case 


is that the spin-off phenomenon 
works in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion and may not be bogus at all. 
To produce electricity by means of 
nuclear reactors may. make perfect 
sense today, after the price of oil 
has risen so much. Yet the.opera- 
tion of such reactors quite naturally 
will put countries into contact with 
plutonium and enriched uranium, 
the materials needed for atomic 
bombs. Staying away from the bomb 


2. See Mason Willrich, ed., International 
Safeguards and Nuclear Industry eee: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1973). 
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might thus be optimal for arms con- 
trel and neighborly understanding 
among the countries involved, but 
staying away from the bomb might 
require staying away from the most 
cost-effective source of energy. Alas, 
therefore, one has thus found another 
powerful incentive or drive toward 
nuclear weapons proliferation. 
What can one then hope to do to 
decouple such incentives, to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons from 
going on and on? There is indeed 
hope that proliferation can yet be 
contained. The hope in part is based 
on some “lucky breaks” in the 
political and economic environment 
that may partially compensate for 


‘the bad luck we have described 


above. The hope must additionally 
be based, however, on some im- 
portant policy choices which- will 
confront. all of us in the future. 
If these choices are handled wisely, 
proliferation will be easier to stop; 
if they are handled badly, our 
troubles may increase. 


DECOUPLING MILITARY 
INCENTIVES 


To turn first to the military incen- 
tives to proliferation, how does one 


* shape policy to deemphasize these? 


Some analysts have predicted that 
the halting of nuclear proliferation 
will require the United States to 
play the role of “world policeman” 


3. For basic treatments of the shape of 
the nuclear proliferation problem, see Rich- 
ard N. Rosecrance, ed., The Dispersion of 
Nuclear Weapons (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1963); Johan Jorgen Holst, 
ed., Security, Order, and the Bomb (Oslo: 
Universitetsforlaget, 1972); Robert M. Law- 
rence and Joel Larus, eds., Nuclear Pro- 
liferation: Phase II (Lawrence: University of 
Kansas Press, 1974); and Ciro Zoppo, Trends 
in Nuclear Proliferation and U.S. Security 
(Santa Monica: California Seminar on Arms 
Control and Foreign Policy, 1975). 


again, extending its own nuclear 
umbrella to provide protection com- 
parable to what any erstwhile pro- 
liferator would find in a national _ 
nuclear weapons. program. Much 
has been written to contend, how- 
ever, that the existing nuclear- 
weapons states, or most especially 
the United States and USSR (the 
two superpowers), must now greatly 
limit their own possession, deploy-’ 
ment, and brandishment of nuclear 
weapons, to avoid setting up the 
irritation between have and have- 
not that could make Nth countries 


- look for an “equalizer.’’® 


The first prediction seems strate- 
gically sound; the second would 
seem to make moral and symbolic 
sense. Examples can be found to 
support either prognosis. Denmark 
is a nation that shows no signs of: 
feeling an incentive to prolifera- 
tion, even though it wishes very 


-much not to be liberated by the 


Soviet army; the counter-threat that 
the United States would escalate 
to the use of its. own nuclear forces - 
has since 1945 been an important 
reassurance to Danes and to many 
other West Europeans that they will 
not be thus “liberated.” Brazilians, 
by contrast, may become furious at 
the implication that Moscow and. 


4, For a well-balanced statement of these 
kinds of positions, see William B. Bader, 
The United States and the Spread of Nuclear 
Weapons (New York: Pegasus, 1968), pp. 
110-19. 

5. For examples, see William Epstein, 
“The Proliferation of Nuclear Weepons,” 
Scientific American, April 1975, pp. 18-33; 
and Elizabeth Young, The Control of Pro- 
liferation: The 1968 Treaty in Hindsight 
and Forecast, Adelphi Papers no. 56 (London: ` 
Institute for Strategic Studies, 1969). A bal- 
anced overview of the two kinds of position 
can be found in Joseph I. Coffey, “Nu- 
clear Guarantees and Nonproliferation,” In- 
ternational Organization, vol. 25 (Autumn - 
1971), pp. 836-44. 
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Washington can be trusted with the 
latest in nuclear weapons while 
Brasilia can not. 

What follows will be an attempt 
to sort out these conflicting argu- 
ments for the categories’ of situa- 
tions to which they appropriately 
apply. There is indeed a zone. of 
the world covered by the American 
nuclear umbrella where nothing 
much should be changed. For 
Western Europe and for Japan, the 
likely American escalation to the 
use of nuclear weapons has been 
- an important stabilizing factor in the 
background; and this explains Bonn’s 
and Tokyo’s adherence to the Non- 


Proliferation Treaty (NPT). There is ' 


no point to having the United 
States “brandish nuclear weapons 
less” for. these cases. Indeed, to 
begin any well-publicized Ameri- 
can withdrawal of tactical nuclear 
weapons from Europe, or to open 
any extended discussion of “nuclear 
free zones” for these areas, risks 
upsetting the balance of feelings 
which have so nicely negated the in- 
centive to proliferation here. For 
Europe and Japan, in summary, 
_proliferation is not a problem, and 


peace is not a problem, precisely. 


because the United States is remain- 

ing around as a nuclear policeman. 
There is another category of 

countries for which the military im- 


pact of a nuclear weapons program. 


is real, but where the American 
commitment has not so comfortably 
been settled into place and where 
proliferation will be more of a prob- 
lem. These basically are the “out- 
law” states of the 1970s, insuf- 
ficiently covered by the American 
nuclear umbrella, where a more ob- 
trusive American presence would be 
welcome but may not be available, 
where proliferation may thus occur 
as the regimes in question hunt for 
. alternatives. The list here’ includes 
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Israel, South Africa, and Taiwan, 
all states in the bad graces of 
world opinion as expressed in the 
United. Nations General Assembly; 
over time it could also come to in- 
clude South Korea and perhaps even 
Iran. Each of such states may tend 
to see an indigenous nuclear weap- 
ons option as the necessary ultimate 
veto, in the face of hostile states 
that would like to put the regime 
or state in question out of existence. 
However one feels about the 
regime in Taipei or Pretoria or 
Seoul, it cannot be denied that a 
greater American commitment to the 
status quo here would ease rather. 
than worsen the proliferation prob- 
lem. If an American guarantee to 


‘Israel or Iran could be made’ air- 


tight, it might simultaneously end 
the military incentive for 4 move 
toward nuclear weapons by these 


_ States. 


Yet the world does not consist 


-only of regimes like Copenhagen 


and like Pretoria. There is indeed 
a third category of countries for 
which the military possibilities of 
nuclear escalation or nuclear deter- 
rence play much less of a role, and 
here the diminution suggested for 
the visible presence of superpowers 
may indeed make sense. Happily 
enough, this is the bulk of the 


world. Unhappily, _ proliferation 


among the short list of threatened 
nations above may upset the equa- 
nimity of these other states as well. 
_One can dismiss most of the mili- 
tary cases preferred by bomb advo- 
cates and professional military of- 
ficers in this -kind of Nth country. 
The bomb is in truth more of a 
political symbol here than an opera- 
tional tool. The major issue for 
the future of proliferation here will 
thus not concern scenarios for battle 
situations and deterrence crises. 
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Nor will non-proliferation be 
heavily dependent on substantial 
disarmament by the two super- 
powers. There are many grounds 
for being critical of the way the 
United States and Soviet Union 
have conducted the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT). Yet one 
does not need to worry that bad 
handling of the talks threatens the 
world with a World War III. How- 
ever much or however little SALT 
now accomplishes in heading off 
new rounds of the Soviet-American 
arms race, it is not likely to undo 
the stability resulting from previous 
rounds of that race. The atmosphere 
of SALT moreover is at least so 
stage-managed as`to suggest to the 


. world that Russians and Ameri- 


cans are not contemplating making 
nuclear war against each other. 
All of this, thus, reinforces a pat- 
tern that can only be categorized 
as world boredom with bombs, as 
the publics of the world have be 
come uninterested in keeping count 
of numbers of missiles and num- 
bers of nuclear powers and have 
become resentful of anyone boorish 
enough to force them to dwell on 
the subject again. 

A substantively more ambitious 
SALT negotiation may be very de- 
sirable in its own right, but it may 
not have an greater impact for dis- 
couraging further proliferation than 
what is already underway. At the 
worst, if the more ambitious nego- 
tiations led to a-great deal of dis- 
course on the details of missile 
postures and first-strike scenarios, 


‘it could be counter-productive to 
. the intention of taking away the 


glamor and. incentive of going 
nuclear. : 


DOWNGRADING POLO 
INCENTIVES 


A most appropriate yardstick for 


anti-proliferation policy with refer- - 


ence to this third category of coun- 
tries might simply be to “keep 
nuclears out of the news.” SALT 
and other arms control discussions 
should be managed so as to maintain 
the impression that weapons cannot 
make any crucial difference any- 
more, that there are no “revolu- 
tionary weapons breakthroughs” 

coming over the horizon, that serious 
problems and serious solutions are 
to be found elsewhere, far removed 
from the possibilities of nuclear 
weapons. 

Part of the goal here is of course 
to remove whatever glamor is- at- 
tached to the possession of nuclear 
weapons. Another part is to remove 
any invidious feelings or irritation 
that might occur because states like 
the United States and Soviet Union 
get to keep their nuclear arsenals. 
If image and prestige are the bulk 
of what the proliferation problem 
is about for this third class of 
nations, the problem may have to be 
managed more in terms of political 
image than substantive arms control. 

Similar ambivalence must, thus, 
be expressed about the desirability 
of supporting nuclear no-first-use 
policies or nuclear free zones as a 
way of reducing the incentives to 
nuclear proliferation. As elsewhere, 
an excessively abstract analysis can 
be a problem here rather than a 
help. 

On a quiet, de facto basis, the 
United States has indeed indicated 
that it-will not be brandishing or 
deploying nuclear weapons in much 
of the world. There is, in effect, 
a no-first-use policy for Southeast 
Asia and for other regions of the 
underdeveloped world, regions 
where the conventional force ad- 
vantage of the Soviet Union has 
never frightened the publics that 
matter. Whether this quiet, de facto 
approach should be upgraded to 
explicit statements and treaty signa- 
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tures is another matter. When the 
countries of a region put together 
something like the new Latin Ameri- 
can Nuclear Free Zone, it might’ 
indeed be’ well for the United 
States to avoid quibbling with -it 
and opposing it. The tougher over- 
all problem will come in keeping 
the logic of nuclear free zones and 
no-first-use from casting into ques- 
tion the American commitments to 
nuclear escalation in defense of 
Western Europe and Japan. 

There are some other political 
policy steps which the United 
States might consider to further the 
deglamorization of nuclear weap- 
ons. A termination of underground 
nuclear testing by the two super- 
powers would surely have a bene- 
ficial impact, as long as it was not 
achieved through an overly visible 
and tortured and litigated negotia- 
tion process. A deemphasis of earlier 
' talk of “peaceful nuclear exposi- 
tions” would be similarly beneficial, 
again if the projects can be dropped 
quietly. As suggested above, any 
achievement of the substance of 
SALT, without amplifying the pro- 
cedural visibility of SALT, would 
be altogether beneficial. . 

However, compared to the pos- 
sible signals to be extracted from 
a more meaningful SALT negotia- 
tion, or even a nuclear free zone, 
a far greater impact to halting pro- 
liferation in this third zone can be. 
achieved by keeping nations in the 
second group above—the seriously- 
threatened nations—from actually 
moving to detonate a bomb. 

Israel may supply the model here, 
generally thought to be in posses- 
sion of such weapons but never 
quite punctuating this assumption 


6. For basic material on Latin America, 
see John R. Redick, The Military Potential 
of Latin American Nuclear Energy Programs 
(Beverly Hills, Galif.: Sage Publications, 
1972). i 5 
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by detonating such a bonb: South 
Africa now ‘seems to be pursuing a 
parallel policy. In each case, one 
gets repeated official denials, typi- 
cally worded so.as to be less than 
categorical. In each case, one also | 
gets rumors and off-the-cuff remarks ` 
hinting that a nuclear weapons 
stockpile is being collected. 


The states pursuing such a policy 
clearly obtain some of the gains 
of outright proliferation, while avoid- 
ing some of the costs for them- 
selves and for the world. Sub- 
liminally or otherwise, the message 
must be reaching Arab leaders that 
they can not hope anymore to attain 
their dream of pushing Zionist Israel 
into the sea. Even if victory could 
be won on the conventional battle- ` 
field, Israel would presumably de- 
stroy Cairo and Damascus and 
Mecca as part of its last-gasp 
retaliation, and Arabs must ‘know 
this now. Knowing it over time will 
produce what nothing else could 


produce, the acceptance of some- 
thing called Israel. South African 


leaders can aspire to something 


similar, erasing the hope of black 
African leaders that somehow all 
the whites can be forced to leave. | 
At the same time, the posture of 
asymptotically approaching the . 
bomb, of never openly announcing 
possession, and never test-detonat- 
ing it, markedly reduces outside 
public arousal about proliferation. 
In a funny and illogical way, the 
world only counts what has been 


detonated. India is rated inside the 


club while Israel is rated out. If 
proliferation to Argentina and Brazil 
and Japan and Australia is to some 
extent causally linked by what the 
publics sense about the prior extent 
of proliferation, keeping the detona- 
tion from occurring in Israel or 
South Africa will be terribly im- 
portant. 
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RESPONDING TO ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


We must now turn to the other of 
our initial list of kinds of incen- 
tives, the economic overlap between 
peaceful programs and military pro- 
grams, with the discouraging. wave 
of suspicions and tensions it creates. 
Will economic considerations in the 
net spell the undoing of the effort 
to ‘halt proliferation? Or are there 
some helpful breaks from nature, 
and astute policies, that can be 
harnessed here as well? 

One form of economic problem 
was. widely forecast eight years ago, 
and has not materialized, specifically 
the simple economic cost ‘of the 
inspection safeguards of the Inter- 


national Atomic Energy Agency’ 
(IAEA), safeguards which will be . 


required by terms of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty or are required 
. otherwise under the bilateral con- 
tracts negotiated between seller and 
purchaser of nuclear reactors.” Sig- 
nificant breakthroughs have been 
made in introducing techniques of 
automation and in conceptually 
redesigning the future reactor com- 
plexes, to make possible inspection 
systems of higher reliability and 
lower cost. The fears expressed 
that the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency would have difficulty 
in finding competent personnel to 
serve as inspectors has thus far 
not materialized. While the agency 
has been behind schedule in de- 
veloping the inspectorate required, 
the growth of power reactors’ has 
also been continually behind scheéd- 
ule,.so that the two are basically 
in phase. The fears often voiced 
in the past of incipient commer- 


7. See Lawrence Scheinman, “‘Safeguard- 
ing Nuclear Materials,” Bulletin of the 
Atomic Sctentists, vol. 30, no. 4 (April 
1974), pp. 34-6. 
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cial espionage have also been sub- 
stantially quieted. 

A related form of economic prob- 
lem ‘stemmed from the fact that 
countries already having nuclear 
Weapons would not logically come 
under inspection under the NPT 
system, thus perhaps allowing them 
an unfair advantage in escaping the 
costs of such inspection. Much of 
the steam has also now gone out 
of this issue. 

As a public eliton gesture of 
sorts, the United States and Britain 
in 1968 voluntarily offered to place 
their civilian nuclear facilities under 
IAEA inspection, thus to equalize 


the impression of economic burdens 


and of risks of commercial es- 
pionage. Skeptics here were quick 
to note that the IAEA was cer- 
tainly not likely to waste its time 
and manpower on inspecting the 
United States as thoroughly as West 
Germany or Japan or Libya. The 
United States already had the bomb, 
why would it want to produce a 
clandestine’ bomb in some reactor 
system as well? 

Yet the apparent logic of this 
difference has also now been: muf- 
fled by the growing fear of theft 
of plutonium by criminal or terrorist 
groups.® For reasons having little or 
nothing to do with Nth-country pro- 
liferation, the United States and 
Britain are now also going to have 
to subject their peaceful’ nuclear 
power industries to the: costs and 
rigors of tighter safeguards against 


-theft and inversion. The periodic 


visits of [AEA inspectors, originally 
seen as a publicity stunt, may now 
even be welcome in functional terms 
for keeping the local inspectorate 


8: See Mason Willrich and Theodore B. 
Taylor, Nuclear Theft: Risks and Safe- 
guards (Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Pub- 
lishing Company, 1974). a 
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_on its toes. Some of the risks of 
. commercial espionage will now be 
run as much by General Electric 
as by Siemens; the inspector from 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency may be no more prone to 
secretly conducting such espionage 
for Westinghouse than would be the 
inspector for the U.S. Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission. 

The major economic obi for 
the halting of proliferation is thus 
not one of inequity of burdens, 
although the anti-NPT propaganda 


voiced in 1968 at times made it seem - 


that way. The major problem is, in- 
stead, as stated above: that innocent 
pursuit of peaceful economic ad- 
` vantages. will still pull countries 
© like West Germany and Australia 
and Iran and South Korea peri- 
lously close to the bomb. What if 
reactors and uranium enrichment 
plants and plutonium reprocessing 
plants all prove to be cost-effective 
in civilian terms for such countries, 
now that the price of energy: has 
gone. so high? It will be more 
difficult to question the motives of 
the countries involved, and more 
difficult to deny them the equip- 
ment they seek. . 

The margin for safety in such a 
world will be thin, and one might 
thus very much wish that the entire 
dilemma could somehow be headed 


off. But even here a policy ofsubtlety ` 


will be in order. We will, with 
good reason, remain uncertain for 
some time further into the future 
whether nuclear electric power pro- 
duction will really be as cost- 
' effective as its proponents claim. If 
it is not, much of the arms control 
problem would be eased, for there 
would be no reason for Nth nations 
to come “innocently” so close to the 
bomb. The United States, thus, 
should certainly not be in the posi- 
tion of subsidizing and pushing 
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nuclear power ahead of other less 
dangerous possibilities, for example, 
ahead of solar energy. The United 
States, in supporting nuclear tech- 
nology, should moreover consider 
the relative monitorability of al- 
ternative reactor designs and ura- 
‘nium enrichment processes, per- 
haps in the end subsidizing one 
and trying to. stifle another, so that 
the LAEA’s safeguards task will at 
least be made easier. Active support ` 
might be given to multinational 


. facilities ahead of the purely na- 


tional, and the United States might 
offer to maintain the most sensitive . 
plutonium reprocessing facilities on 
its own territory. 

Yet again, all this should ‘be of- 
fered ina soft-sell manner, lest 
someone in an Nth country be 
handed a demagogic argument that 
U.S. desire for a nuclear weapons 
oligopoly has vetoed something of 
great economic benefit to the poorer 

(nations of the world. If nuclear 
power production is to be rejected 
for ecological and: safety reasons, 
for example, it would be far better 
if Sweden and France and Aus- 
tralia were allowed the lead in 
reaching this conclusion. Most of the 
worrisome power reactors will not 
go into operation as early as sched- 
uled, and some may never go into” 
operation at all. The cause of halting 
proliferation will be made far easier 
politically if it, however, does not 
appear that such slowdowns and 
cancellations were the result of < 
pressure from Washington. 


THE ROLE OF SANCTIONS 


But what then if technology none- - 
theless breaks in the wrong way, so - 
that national nuclear programs in- 
volving the entire fuel cycle turn 
out to be economically- desirable _ 
for a great number of countries? 
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The remaining options for United 
States non-proliferation policy some- 
times get discussed in terms of sanc- 
tions and other timés more broadly 
in terms of disincentives. If there 
is a difference between the two 
concepts, it is probably only in that 
the latter list can be broader, includ- 
ing carrots withheld as well -as 
sticks brought to bear. Sanctions 
smell of threats, threats which may 
be difficult to execute. Sanctions 
may, thus, have to be declared 
openly to.be effective, with all the 
irritation this produces. What fol- 
lows is a typology of disincentives 
which the United States and other 
anti-proliferation states can apply, 
including a few deliberate sanc- 
tions: 


a. simple political condemna- 
tion—that is, the minimum implied 
in statements that the United States 
or any other state would view a move 
toward the bomb with the “utmost 
seriousness” 

b. the denial of any additional 
nuclear equipment in the future 

c. the withdrawal of all trained 
American personnel 

d. the denial of all forms of eco- 
nomic assistance—including even 
the non-nuclear 

e.. the termination of military 
alliance support 

f. the forcible removal of any 
nuclear facilities which have been 
diverted from their promised peace- 
ful purposes to the production of 
explosives 

g. the outright use of military 
force against the state which is mov- 
ing to the bomb, or has made the 
bomb. 


| 
We are! all tempted to snicker at 


‘option (a), the simple condemna- 


tion of another act: of proliferation 
t 
l 
i 


at the political level. Yet this should 
not be discounted too totally. For 
many nations in the world, prestige 
and outside admiration will be the 
only reason to reach for the bomb. 
If attitudes have changed, so that . 
condemnation rather than admira- 
tion can be directed. at the Nth 
nuclear power, U.S. policy will have 
something to work with here. 

Leaping ahead to matters of mili- 
tary policy and military action, each - 
of the last three options, (e), (f), 
and (g), are also plagued with 
credibility problems. How much can 
one threaten to terminate alliances 
because of a move to nuclears? 
After the debacle of Vietnam, who 
would propose to send in the 
marines to try to recover an Ameri- 
can reactor or a French plutonium 
separation plant, simply because the 
recipient nation had announced its 
withdrawal from the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, or its abroga- 
tion of the solemn contracts by .- 
which such facilities had been pur- 
chased in the first placeP More 
particularly, if the offending state 
has already got a few rudimentary 
nuclear weapons into its arsenal, 
who will be in the mood to begin 
a war about this? 

None of these threats lack all 
punch, of course. The threat that 
leaves something to chance can 


_still be very useful in international 


politics. For example, we do not 
know exactly what we will do if the 
USSR invades Western Europe; but 
because Moscow does not know 
exactly what we will do, it re- 
mains deterred from starting such an 
invasion in the first place. We do 
not know exactly what we will do 
if a state violates its commitments 
and manufactures a nuclear weapon. 
But if that state does not know 
what we will do, it may still be- 
deterred from making the move. 
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Yet er of the credibility and 
punch of. what the United States 
can do will stem from the economic 
portion of the array, just as much of 
the proliferation problem begins 


here. Option (b), the denial-of addi- . 


tional nuclear equipment in the fu- 
ture, might look like “locking the 
barn door after the horse has been 
stolen,” but this is misleading, for 


most of the: worrisome countries, 


we are considering will feel a con- 
tinual need for further expansion, 
further improvement and’ renova- 
tion, and so forth, all of which 
will depend on new inputs of Ameri- 
can technology. Countries like Bra- 
zil have a bomb lobby and an in- 


` dustrial-expansion lobby. The es- 


sence of U.S. policy here must, 
thus, be to. use the second to de- 
feat the first. 

„Option (c) will have particular 
impact in countries like Iran, which 


‘have economic-expansion programs 


running far ahead of the supply of 
trained manpower. American and 
French and German nuclear en- 
gineers will be essential to the 


Iranian program for decades into , 


the future, and for the programs 
of many other countries. It should 


- not be impossible ‘for the United 
- States and its fellow nuclear sup- 


pliers to pass laws forbidding their. 


nationals to work for nuclear pro- 
grams which are producing ex- 
plosives, just as they pass laws 


forbidding their citizens to fight- 


in foreign armed forces. A nation 


~ defying the: NPT or its contracts 


could, of course, try to hold foreign | 
engineers in the country as captive 5 


` labor, but the entire prospect is 


cumbersome enough to suggest a 
disincentive to a bomb decision. 
Option (d) is a more farfetched 
and difficult . response `to apply. 
Cutting off economic aid in general, 
not-just nuclear assistance, might 
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e been impoisiblei in the Indian 
case, if only because the news- 
papers of the world within a week . 
would have shown photographs of 

starving babies. Where the Nth 
country is a little less hard-pressed 
economically, -however—for ex- - 
ample Brazil or Iran—this may 
be a much more credible sanction 
or disincentive. The United States 
and many other countries may quite 
naturally want to terminate eco- 
nomic cooperation with anyone who 
upsets the tranquility of a région 

-by acquiring atomic bombs. i 

In the application of econoniic 
pressures, the recommendation, as 
before, will again have to be for a 
policy which does not advertise its 
logical clarity, which does not try 
to treat all countries the same way, 
which is subtle and low-key. 

As noted, many of the Nth coun- 
tries we are so concemed about 
will. have a continuing need’ for 
American and other technological 
imports, as part of a continuing 
appetite for additional energy and 
additional technology. Many of such 
states will, thus, be ready to ac- - 
=commodate to the halting of weap- 
ons proliferation in various ways, as 
long as it seems that this is re- 
quired to speed or maintain the 
availability of such American inputs. 


`. Perhaps they will be willing to sign 


and ratify the Nuclear Non-Prolifer- 
ation Treaty; Japan’s ratification of 
the NPT. is an example of this.® 
Other states perhaps will be willing ` 
to do more, or to do other things, 
to reassure the. outside world that’ 
bombs are not being made, for ex- 
ample by submitting to IAEA safe- . 


9. For a comprehensive overview of Jap- 
anege attitudes on nuclear proliferation, 
see Daniel I. Okimoto, “Japan’s Non- 
Nuclear Policy: The Problem of the NPT,” 
Asian Survey, vol. 15 (April 1975), pp- 
313-27. i 
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guards even if the. NPT is not 
signed, or by making unilateral 
declarations that nuclear technology 
will not be used) for weapons 
manufacture. i 
The leverage here will be derived 
directly from these nations’ de- 
pendence on the advanced tech- 
nology of the United States and of 
five or six suppliér states. The 
linkages should not lever be stated 
too baldly. or explicitly, however, 
‘for this would run the. risk of en- 
raging the public opinions of the 
less-developed Nth-countries in- 
volved. As an analogous model, one 
might note the treatment one is 
subjected to at airline check-in 
stations, where ticketed-passengers 
get to move right through while 
the unticketed may, be asked to 
“please step aside for a moment” — 
with all the traumas of missed flights 
this implies. The airlines never 
threaten, but they make one very 
cooperative nonetheless. 
Economic considerations are 
powerful. In large part this is why 
we have a nuclear proliferation 
problem. In countries like Japan 
and Brazil and Australia and Iran, 
such powerful pan pofi may, 
however, outweigh the whims of 
. anyone who wanted a bomb op- 
tion just for “the fun of it,” just 
for the national stature it would 
produce. If the United States can 
win the cooperation of the ministries 
of economics and commerce and in- 
dustry in each of 
some powerful leverage indeed will 
be at hand. 








The organization of the Nuclear . 


Supplier's Conference in 1975 and 

1976 fits this model of policy very 

well. The periodic bunts of out- 

rage about the threat of prolifera- 

, tion in the U.S. Congress, on the 

other hand, may be far too unsubtle. 
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SOME. OPTIMISM ABOUT 
AN APPROACH 


The overall drift of the argument 
here has been that the halting of 
nuclear proliferation will require 
a low-key and subtle approach, 
masking what some would see as 
internal inconsistencies but perhaps 
nonetheless succeeding i in contain- 
ing the spread of nuclear weapons. 


The desirable political message for - 


Germany may, thus, differ from the 


-optimal one for Brazil. The correct 


economic approach for Iran may 
differ from that for Japan. How can 
the United States and other states 
opposed to proliferation expect to 
get away with this? 

The approach is made possible by 
the lowered visibility of: nuclear 
matters around the world. As the 
world pays less attention to nuclear 
matters, its inherent desire for weap- 
ons is decreased, and its irritation 
with alleged great-power incon- 
sistencies is decreased. A subtle 
approach can maintain this kind of 
low visibility. Excessive abstraction 
and clarity can lose it. 

Excessive abstraction also some- 
times produces needless pessimism 
about whether anything can be done 
about nuclear proliferation, making 
the halting of the spread of such 


‘weapons seem a once-and-for-all 


question. Nothing in this paper 
should be taken to read that pro- 
liferation is overstated as a- prob- 
lem; but it can easily be misstated 
as a-problem. 

Nuclear proliferation is somewhat 
comparable to population growth, 
in that only half of the rate projected 
by the alarmist commentators still 
may produce an unacceptable 
crowding, even if this crowding 
comes a little later. Populations, 
moreover, can go down if the birth 
rate. simply falls below the replace- 
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ment rate, 'as indeed may happen 


in some industrialized countries. 


` On the nuclear side, however, no. 


real tendency toward deprolifera- 
tion seems in evidence. British 
fervor for opting out of the nuclear 


club seems to have’ cooled, and ` 


the merger of British and French 
nuclear forces into a single nu- 
clear-weapons entity (defined, that 
is, as an entity whereby .a single 
veto on all nuclear firings from the 
unit was established in either Paris 
or London) also seems' unlikely. 


Yet the analogy between popula- 
tion bomb and nuclear prolifera- 
tion also suggests some reassurance. 
No one can claim to be content 
with endless growth in either cate- 
gory, and thus some action has to 
be taken. Yet panic on either front 
can be outflanked by saying that 
a freeze as of 1985 is just as 
acceptable as a freeze as of 1965. 
If India and Israel and one other 
country make it into the nuclear 
club by then, this is not yet a world 
in which everyone has the bomb. 


Part II Introduction: 


It is, of course, possible that the reluctance of many states to “go nuclear” 
may mean that another decade will elapse before a seventh country does so. 
The likelihood ‘of this outcome may be increased if the nuclear powers 
combine stronger controls over the transfer of technology with measures to 
antees and to reduce their own armaments. It might be 

they and the other industrially-advanced ‘states 
accelerate the flow of capital to the underdeveloped countries, improve 
d otherwise give indications that these countries need 
ing exploitation nor rely on their own resources to 
achieve their social and economic objectives. Thus, itis conceivable that this 
dangerous world may be only a little more dangerous 10 years hence—at 
least so far as nuclear proliferation contributes to danger. 

However, we can count neither upon the wisdom of statesmen nor upon 
e policies they adopt and must recognize that, under 
, the world may become a more dangerous place. If 
detonation ofa single nuclear device to the creation of 
a nuclear force, Pakistan may be even more inclined to develop a counter- 
vailing capability then she now is. If Israel, facing defeat or dismemberment, 

. actually uses the atémic bombs she allegedly possesses, then potential 
e Arab states may push ahead with nuclear weapons 
of their own. Or if other states, though not directly threatened, continue to 
influence, and even power, can be enhanced through 
the acquisition of nuclear weapons, they, too, may produce them, with 
consequent impact on nations still hesitant to go nuclear. Hence, it is by no 
means unlikely that we may have, by the middle of the next decade, 10 or 12 
nuclear powers rather than six and a half, as is now the case. 
the prospect is eyen gloomier, in that many more - 
nuclear reactors will be in operation, and much more fissionable material 
available for weapons; innovations in nuclear technology will make it easier 
‘to produce that material and fabricate those weapons; and the “multiplier 
may intensify other pressures to go nuclear. In fact, 
barring a radical transformation in the international system which will 
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. . . and Where We May.Go . 


ity and minimize the importance of power as a means 
of attaining national objectives, it is conceivable that we may, in the words 
of the late President Kennedy, see a world “in which 15 or 20 or 25 nations 
may have these [nuclear] weapons 
possible danger and hazard.”! 


.. . [a situation of] the greatest 
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Even if a world of 10 nuclear powers, or 20, were unlikely, it might be 
worth examining its implications—if only to persuade ourselves of the 
desirability of taking steps to prevent its emergence. As it is, we cannot say 
with assurance that such a world is unlikely: the incentives to proliferation 
outlined above are very strong and the disincentives both difficult to apply 
and far-reaching in their consequences. Accordingly, we will, in the second 
part of this volume, look first of all at “The Nth Powers ofthe: Future” and at 
the structure of the international system and the characteristics of the actors 
in a world of (many more) nuclear powers. Next, we will consider a number 
of issues which might arise in such a world, as with respect to arms control 
policy, to the role of international organizations, and to the process and 
nature of decision making. 

Finally, since this journal is addressed primarily to an American audience, 
we will sketch some policies which might commend themselves to an 
administration taking office, say, on January 20, 1989. To this, letus proceed. 
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N th Powers of the Future 


By ASHOK KAPUR 


PARE § 


’ ABSTRACT: Acceptance of the NPT by a majority of states 
after 1968 created an impression that the danger of further 
proliferation beyond the five nuclear weapon states (US, 
USSR, China, UK, and France) had been put to rest. India’s 
“peaceful nuclear explosion” shattered this impression and. 
pointed up the danger of proliferating nuclear options, if not 
nuclear weapons. The list of potential proliferators has 
changed from the 1950s to the 1970s and may continue to 
change in the 1980s. Israel and, by some views, India are on 
the list, but others like Japan, Australia, South Africa, Brazil, 
South Korea, Taiwan, and Argentina are being added. This - 
paper asserts that proliferation, while unstoppable, is slow, 
not because the NPT is necessarily working, but because the 
military and economic security perceptions of potential 
proliferators do not dictate a faster rate of proliferation. Yet the . 
possible deterioration of the strategic environment in the 
1980s may induce faster proliferation. The new stress may not 
be on the acquisition of nuclear arms but, because nuclear 
arms are becoming militarily less useful, it may be on develop-, 
ment of nuclear options coupled with a strategy of their non- 
use or a into weapons. 
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REDICTING proliferation 
trends is a hazardous activity 
because national intelligence esti- 


mates of capabilities and particularly . 


of intentions are imprecise,-our con- 
ceptions and: images! are culture- 
bound, and ambiguities not only 
characterize the world order but, fur- 
thermore, are deliberately fostered 
in the negotiating behavior of the 
major military powers. Still the 
exercise must be undertaken if. the 
margin of uncertainty is to be 
reduced and if realistic solutions are 
to be found which appeal both to the 
major military powers and to poten- 
tial Nth powers. 

Incentives and disincentives. to 

“go nuclear” vary from one state to 
another. For our purpose, incentives 
_ toexplode,a device or to possess one 
_ in an untested form could be any of 
the following: to achieve a deterrent 
against a potential nuclear enemy; to 
neutralize the conventional military 
superiority of an enemy; to gain 
international, regional, or domestic 
prestige; to participate in inter- 
national or regional security policy 
making; to reduce dependence on a 
great power; to stay ‘abreast of 
modern technology so that scientific- 
technological dependence on great 
powers is avoided or minimized; to 
create ambiguity, in an enemy’s 


calculations; to induce the enemy of. 


a potential proliferator not to force 
the latter to decide in favor of making 
nuclear ‘weapons; 
with the potential economic pros- 
pects of peaceful nuclear explosions; 
and so on.? 


1. Images are loosely defined to mean one’s 
view of the other side’s expected behavior and 
its expected consequences. Included also in 
the definition is one’s self-image: what we 
are, what we want, what we can do, and what 
the likely effects of our actions are. 

2. Fora further discussion of incentives and 
. disincentives, see William Epstein, “Why 
States Go—And Don’t Go— Nuclear.” ` 


to experiment. 


Disincentives against “going 
nuclear (defined as developing and 
deploying nuclear weapons systems) 
could be any of the following: pre- 
mature decisions to produce and 
deploy nuclear weapons could in- 
crease .regional and international 
tension and could interfere with 
normalization of relations; there are 
budgetary and political advantages 
in the noncommitment implied in 
continuing nuclear research and 
development without moving toward 
weapons production; if nuclear 
weapons are becoming less useful 
militarily, weapons with long lead- 


‘times may be obsolescence-prone 


and costly for national development 


and yet may not add to national 


security; threats to proliferate can 
aid negotiations -of conventional 
arms transfers; and so on. This paper 
assumes that security assurances by 
great powers are worthless in the 
perceptions of Nth powers. The 
prospects of nuclear disarmament 


(defined as zero level of arms) are ~ 
nonexistent at present and perhaps: 


even undesirable in contemporary 
international relations. Finally, 
morality has practically no role in a 
highly. nuclearized, militarized, and 
commercialized world. 

Overall, at present the incentives 
to go nuclear exceed the disincen- 
tives. The message of the paper is 
that no one is really interested in 
negotiating disarmament because 
states, even the developed ones, 
continue to be dissatisfied, polit- 
ically, militarily, and economically. 
While militarily powerful states 
want to negotiate arms control 
(meaning stable military relations 
with no necessary reduction of 
arms), to regulate the dangers of 


unlimited competition rather than to: 


reduce their arsenals, many of the 
Nth powers want to improve their 
bargaining position vis-a-vis their 
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competitors by dene the structure 


of contemporary 


society. This means|a desire to dif-- 


fuse further the 


international 


distribution of 


. order that many of t 
. globe. 


- satisfied states in 
requires a prior understanding of the `. 


power and influence in the world 


today. So long as nuclear power is an 


element of power and influence, its 
growth will continuejto be motivated 
by political and voto considera- 





tions, irrespective of how the growth 
is rationalized. It may or may not be 


e Nth powers 
are located, or aré likely to be 
located, in the southern half of the 


- important for the the Nt of world 


In a sense then, the problem of 
slowing proliferation in the less 
e Third. World 


policy perceptions in these societies 
and the effects: of the behavior of 
the industrialized and westernized 
societies in the Third World. The 
problem is not merely one of edu- 
cating or reeducating Third World 


- elites. It is also one of expanding the 
-range of public education and reedu- 


cating the elites in ithe developed 
societizs. Conceptualizing the rela- 
tionship between horizontal and 
vertical proliferation! using detailed 
case studies is, therefore, a désired 
underpinning of scholarly and policy 
activities. It is not our point that Nth 
powers will seek nuclear explosives 
capacity just because;five states have 
nuclear weapons. It is our point that, 
if nuclear weapons remain useful as 
military and diplomatic instruments 
for five nuclear weapon states, the 
nuclear factor may| enter the in- 
house bureaucratic debates of Nth 
powers in a big way in the 1980s. 
Many societies shate the goal of 
slowing vertical and|horizontal pro- 
liferation, but how one negotiates 
desired outcomes depends in part on 
how one perceives the issues. 
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SCENARIOS OF THE FUTURE 


As indicated previously, the future 
will be shaped by a number of 


_ factors, many of which are unrelated 


to nuclear proliferation. Even in that 
context, not all relevant factors may 
be desirablé, and those that are may 
have diverse and sometimes contra- 
dictory impacts; for example, a 
normalization of relations between 
the USSR and the PRC may make 
strategic arms limitations (and hence 
acceptance of curbs on proliferation) . 
more likely, but it may also arouse 
fears among the Japanese which 
could induce them to seek nuclear 
weapons. Nevertheless, it is possible 
both to definé active trends which 


.could slow proliferation and, in the . 


light of these, to assess the likeli- 
hood of proliferation, just as it is 
possible to assess that likelihood 
under other and less favorable cir- 
cumstances. To this task, then, we 
will proceed. 


AN. OPTIMISTIC SCENARIO 


The central lesson about prolifera- 
tion to be learnt from a study of 
French, Chinese, and Indian be- 
havior is that proud and powerful 
societies are unwilling to exempt 
themselves from the opportunities 
and obligations of power politics. 


This motive has the potentiality of 


creating stability or instability, de- 
pending on whether the super- 
powers are willing to share their 
prerogatives or whether their policy 
is to exclude other major military 
powers from the decision-making 
process in strategic affairs, for 
example, in SALT (Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks) and the CCD (Con- 
ference of the Committee on Dis- 
armament). A primary assumption 
underlying this optimistic scenario 
is, therefore, that the global powers 
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begin to recognize the implications 


for proliferation of their efforts to | 


duopolize power and to determine 
outcomes by virtue of that power. If 
so, it may be that potential Nth 
“powers will decide to slow or to 
abandon attempts to acquire a 
nuclear option, on the grounds that 
they can obtain the political benefits 
of proliferation without incurring 
the political (and other) costs. 

Another (and equally debatable) 
assumption underlying the optimis- 
tic scenario is that China is brought 
into closer and 'more beneficial 
contact with the rest of the world. At 
least one superpower now recog- 
nizes the importance of bringing 
China into the Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Talks. Thus, L. I. Brezhnev 
states the following: 


Certainly the time will inevitably come 
when the question of associating other 
' nuclear powers with the process of 
strategic arms limitation will come up 
on the agenda. Any powers that refuse 
to join would be assuming a grave 
responsibility before the peoples.? 


If this statement is seriously in- 
tended, one implication is that the 
future of SALT depends on Chinese 
participation. Another implication is 
that eventually both superpowers 
may desire Chinese participation in 
the SALT dialogue and thereby pave 
the way toward involvement of the 
major military powers. This may 
even lead to a merger of the SALT 
dialogue and the work of the Con- 
ference of the Committee on Dis- 
` armament at Geneva in the 1980s. 
This scenario assumes that some sort 
of. normalization between Moscow 


3. Leonid I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU 
‘Central Committee and the Party’s Imme- 
diate Objectives in Domestic and Foreign 

_ Policy (25th Congress of the CPSU, 24 
February 1976). 


and Peking may occur, and if the fron- 
tier dispute is bypassed, if Sino- 
Soviet trade and military ties are re- 
stored to an extent, China may be- 
come willing and able to participate 
constructively first in the UN Special 
Session on Disarmament in 1978 and 
then in the SALT dialogue in the 
1980s. 

If Moscow and Peking can mediate 
their rivalry through bilateral means, 
the normalization process (accord- 
ing to this optimistic view) is likely 
to aid normalization in regions 
neighboring the USSR and China, 
particularly in South Asia. Thus, if 
Sino-Soviet normalization occurs, if 
it leads to (or is preceded by) Sino- 
Indian and Indo-Pakistani normali- 
zation, some of the incentives to go 
nuclear (beyond exploding a nuclear 
device) are reduced. Here, the nexus 
of China-India-Pakistan normaliza- 
tion is held to account for slow and 


-controlled proliferation of nuclear 


options in South Asia, with the 
implication that complete normali- 
zation (an ideal state) could con- 
ceivably lead to no proliferation. 
Likewise, the prospect ‘of China’s 
active participation in the disarma- 
ment dialogue at the UN Special 
Session in 1978 could result in 
arms reductions by the great powers, 
and thereby improve the climate for 
further slowing of proliferation 
among at least some of the Nth 
powers. Overall, in this scenario, 
once China’s entry into the super- 
powers’ nuclear dialogue has been 
arranged, a momentum toward arms 
reduction may grow because the 
underlying security issues, or -at 
least some of these, will have been 
resolved. A spillover effect of this 
dramatic change will be to induce 
other major military powers to avoid 
complicating the international 
security agenda by continuing pro- 
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grams for the aa of nuclear 
weapons. 

Another ictor in, “he optimistic 
scenario is the expectation that 
France can be induced to alter its 
present position on the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty (NPT) and its 
present policy of promoting nuclear 
sales of reprocessing plants and 
other sensitive technology to poten- 
tial proliferators in the Third World. 
Because of the French position in 
the London Agreement (1976), three 
issues are at stake: first, to explore 
the prospects of upgrading the safe- 
guards requirements |with a view to 
moving toward full scope safeguards 
which apply to the entire peaceful 


-nuclear industry of states which are 


not presently nuclear weapon 
powers; second, to! question the 
political wisdom of sales of sensitive 
items like reprocessing plants; third, 
inasmuch as the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FRG) is held to be hiding 
behind the French position, a shift 
in ‘the latter oh conceivably 
induce a shift in the former as well, 

so that thereis no repeat of the F RG. 
Brazil nuclear deal. This scenario is 
optimistic inasmuch |as-there is a 
hope, if not an expectation, that the 
French position has| evolved and 
may continue to evolve to an extent 
that it coincides with policies of the 
United States and Canada. Optimism 
is warranted inasmuch as further 
technological barriers can be realis- 
tically created against the Nth 
powers in current and future nuclear 





A fourth factor is seer in the 
view that select Third World 
societies may be credited with inno- 
vative strategic thought and be- 
havior. This scenario! suggests that 


- analytically it is possible to dif 


ferentiate among three types of nu- 


. clear strategies for states to follow. 


The first type, as practiced by the 


| 


superpowers, is to engage in con- 
stant arms racing on the assumption 
that incremental change in the 


. adversaries’ capacities has the po- 


‘tential of shifting the balance or of 


increasing the uncertainties. The 
second type may be the one China 
appears to follow: namely, to avoid 
arms racing, to seek a minimum 
deterrent but not to endeavor 
(deliberately or inadvertently) to 
bridge the gap in capabilities be- 
cause bridging is difficult and/or 
unnecessary. The third type, which 
India is probably practicing, is to 
engage in nonconversion of its 
nuclear option into a weapons 
system. If the first type expresses 
a preference for non-use of nuclear 
weapons, the third type expresses a 
preference for nonconversion of an 
option into deployable weapons. 

A fifth factor is the perception that 
select Nth powers are beginning to 
tone down their enthusiasm for 
nuclear proliferation and have be- 
come receptive to some extent to 
Western discussions: about the 
dangers of proliferation. Whether 
this shift in attitudes will continue 
depends in part on these countries’ 
continuing efforts to educate, 
coupled with efforts to create more 
technological and political barriers 
against sensitive nuclear exports. 


Thus, the impact of this factor on 


proliferation, like that of others, is 
dependent on deliberate policy 
choices by both existing and po- 
tential nuclear powers. 


REGIONAL’ OUTCOMES UNDER AN 
OPTIMISTIC SCENARIO 


If proliferation is seen as a` 
` process rather than a terminal condi- 


tion, five regions bear scrutiny::. 
South and Southwest Asia, North- 
east Asia, the Middle East, Southern 
Africa, and Latin Amierica. Because 
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the range of inquiry is vast and each 
society has its own set of perceptions 
and circumstances, what follows is a 
rash attempt to paint a picture in 
bold brushes. Our task is to provide 
a sense of the future and to leave 
detailed case studies for future 
research.. 


South and Southwest-Asta 


India is a useful starting point, not 
because it is actually the sixth 
proliferator in the world, but be- 
cause it appears so to many ob- 
servers. Proliferation in Pakistan 
will validate the theory of nuclear 
chains. Western thinking -is- some- 
what as follows: Just because India 
tested one peaceful nuclear explo- 
sion (PNE), this will induce Pakistan 
to copy India. It is noted that 
Pakistan reacted in many ways to 
India’s test: (a) by developing its 
indigenous nuclear option; (b) by 
seeking external guarantees against 
nuclear threat or aggression; (c) by 
seeking conventional arms as a 
trade-off to a threat to go nuclear, and 
so on. But the implications of 
alternative strategies are not spelled 
out in these analyses. Secondly, 
India tested a nuclear device to 
demonstrate its political will. Its 
purpose was not achieved and hence 
India will need more nuclear tests. 
Hence Pakistan will need to con- 
tinue ‘to copy India until Pakistan 
and India have a mutual deterrent. 
It is assumed that, given tech- 
nological momentum, Indian PNEs 
will gradually and eventually be- 
come nuclear weapons, ‘if- they 
already are not so at present. 

. There are problems with the fore- 
going. If “action-reaction” is central 
to explaining Indo-Pakistan nuclear 
- relations, why was Pakistan’s nu- 
clear development stifled or slowed 
during 1958-72 when Pakistan’s 
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diplomats actively argued about 
the dangers of Indian prolifera- 
tion? Plainly, President Ayub Khan 
was more interested in Pakistan’s 
economic and military develop- 
ment. Thus, the. domestic-political 
barriers - to proliferation must be 
noted in the case of Pakistan up 


‘to 1972, if not later. True, Mr. 


Bhutto may want to be innovative 
by renouncing Ayub Khan’s policies, 
and thereby to impress public opin- 
ion. But surely today someone in 
Pakistan is arguing about the utility 
of having more rigs to tap oil 
versus having more nuclear reactors. 

Admittedly, ‘Pakistan’s atomic 
energy talent is now first rate. With 
the French sale of a nuclear repro- 
cessing plant, and/or if Pakistan is 
able to secure a reprocessing labora- 
tory from a West European source, 
or if Pakistan gains through clandes- 
tine contacts with South Africa 
(which South Africans deny), Paki- 
stan can be assumed to have by 1980- 
81 a capacity to explode a device. © 
Yet someone in Islamabad may be 
arguing today that it is sufficient 
to have a capacity to explode a 
device but not to use it, since 
Pakistan, unlike India, does not 
distinguish between peaceful and 
military explosions; that leaking 
information about that capacity 
through the pages of Pakistan Times 
will be sufficient to induce Indian 
restraint; since the reprocessing 
capability will be heavily safe- 
guarded by the International Atomic 
Energy Association (IAEA), the 
burden and the opportunity for 
violating the safeguards should rest 
on Indian action which threatens 
Pakistan’s national security, for in- 
stance, an Indian invasion of Paki- 
stan. In other words, it may make 
sense for Pakistan to ‘follow Israel’ s 
example rather than India’s. 

‘There is also a problem with 





90 
those who argue that Pakistan will 
need to go nuclear |because India 
will continue to test, because India’s 
first test failed in its primary goal— 
to impress the -major powers who 
needed impressing. But who is to say 
that the test was not, an exercise in 
political signaling? Instead of ar- 
guing that a nuclear, test by a poor 
country devalues the impact of a 
test, perhaps the reasoning should 
be as fallows: India’s test proves that 
an unevenly developed society, with 
food-population probjems but with a 
first-rate scientific (establishment 
and a fine diplomatic machinery, 
can explode a device. Testing a 
device still requires much political 
commitment and scientific/tech- 
nological prowess.| India’s test 
proves that the major powers were 
impressed with the fact that India 
would dare to flout their prescrip- 
tions in such a subtle and yet 
explicit fashion, jand damage 
the NPT, 

In other words, if the message was 
sent and received, the acknowledg- 
ment implies two things. First, India 
is not going to be in a hurry to keep 
exploding nuclear devices unneces- 
sarily. Secondly, if the ‘message is 
converted into action by the receiver, 
the result is a search for normalizing 
subcontinental relations. The ques- 
tion at present is not if there will be 
normalization, or if there is normali- 
zation. Rather it is about'its speed, 
scope, and permanence. In Indian 
thinking, the sense ‘is strong that 
protecting Pakistan as a strategic 
buffer is in India’s self-interest and 
India has no wish to:seek common 
borders with the Soviet Union and 
Iran, a sentiment which Iranians 
probably share. As such, advocates 
of nuclear explosions in Islamabad 








will need to carefully assess the 


foreign policy implications. This 
does not mean that India is against 
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Pakistani proliferation. It means 
that India prefers a pace of prolifera- 
tion in Pakistan which is slow, as is 
India’s, and predictable, as it should 
be, so that South Asia’s constituents 
abroad have a chance to fully com-. 
prehend the geo-strategic realities 
and to adjust their sanctimonious 
perceptions to realities. 

If the Indo-Pakistan nuclear chain 
is at best a slow process, the addi- 
tion of Iran to this chain is even more 
difficult to assess. Iran has adhered 
to the NPT. This means little, since 
the Shah of Iran has already declared 
the possibility of changing the policy 
should circumstances change. Iran 
has a modest atomic energy program, 
and it imports nuclear items from 
the United States, France, and West 
Germany, among others. Neither 
India nor Iran can benefit from the 
disintegration of Pakistan, but 
Iranian nuclear arms (or an option) 
could relate to two contingencies: to 
deter a troublesome Soviet presence 
in the Persian Gulf, and/or to catch 
up with India and Pakistan if these 
countries acquire a nuclear weapons 
status. The Shah’s plan to make Iran 
the world’s fifth great power could 
be a motive. 

However, both motives are not 
real at present. Given anti-Soviet 
fears in Iran, its conventional capac- 
ities are better ‘means to police the 
Persian Gulf. The role of status is 
important if the Shah perceives 
India as the emerging dominant 
power in the region. Yet, this is not 
an issue now. The Shah’s concern 
with India’s nuclear status, however, 
may become meaningful if the Indo- 
Iranian détente fails and if the two 
regional powers come to disagree 
about the future of the Indian Ocean. 

But if Iran, unlike India and 
Pakistan, is still at the prenuclear 
option stage, it nevertheless ‘has 
strong nuclear concerns. At present, 
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these are expressed in its disarma- 


ment diplomacy. If they are not- 
clarified, they could conceivably. 


enter the Iranian bureaucratic 
debate in a big way, as they could 
in debates in select Arab societies 
during the 1980s. At present, Iran 
does not need PNEs. But at the same 
time, it does not want its hands to be 
tied with extensive rules. Israel’s 
nuclear bombs do not bother Iran. 
Still it prefers a Middle Eastern 
nuclear weapon free zone (NWFZ) 
to become a. steppingstone toward 
the NPT, with a view to induce 
Israel to join the NWFZ. 

Talk about an Indian-Pakistani- 
Iranian nuclear chain is considered 
highly speculative at this stage. 
Instead, the Iranian stress is to get 
the nuclear-weapon states (NWS) to 
accept in principle a willingness to 
discuss security guarantees. The 
exact details, or sequence of moves, 
or the eventual outcome of moves is 
imprecise. For instance, what are 
the geographical limits of a Middle 
East NWFZ? Does it include North 
Africa and South Asia? Conceivably, 
Iran’s NWFZ diplomacy implies 
probing on Pakistan’s behalf also, 
and a linkage is implied between a 
quest for NWS’s security guarantées 
and the definitions in an NWFZ. The 
arguments about NWFZ are directed 
to the nuclear superpowers but also 
to bureaucratic debates in Middle 
Eastern - societies. If the United 
States could come out with a stand 


that it will provide a strategic. 


umbrella, this would neutralize the 
advocates. of nuclear weapons. 
Instead, the superpowers’ attitude 
is to stonewall. While the United 
States appears to be more forth- 
coming than the. USSR, neither is 
prepared to play the game on any 
other terms than its own. While 
paying lip service to the idea of an 
NWEZ, neither superpower is really 


willing to let an NWFZ hinder its”. 
freedom of action. At least the super- 


powers are not sure that an NWFZ 
will not hinder that freedom. For 
instance, until Sino-Soviet relations 


. improve, the USSR is not even will- 


ing to consider a no-threat pledge. 
Given such tendencies, Iranians 
conclude as follows: The whole 
exercise of finding NWFZs in the 
Middle East and South Asia may be 
too late and India, Israel, and Egypt ` 
remain suspicious. Still, the dis- 
armament process is a long one, and. 
quick progress should not: be ex- 
pected, even if some. progress is 
made that may be worthwhile. More- 
over, at present for Iran there is no’ 
real alternative except to talk about 
disarmament. The superpowers may 
comè to a point that having an 
NWFZ could serve their strategic 
purpose. But until that happens, 
Iran needs to resist U.S. pressure to 
seek more control through proposals 
such as regional reprocessing plants. 


The Pacific region 


The foregoing scenario suggests 
that slow proliferation is tied to an 
expectation of a slow normalization 
in Sino-Soviet affairs, accompanied 
by Sino-Indian and Indo-Pakistan- 
Iran normalization. This process can 
buy time, just as the implementa- 
tion of safeguards under the London 
Agreement can buy time. Buying 
time is useful if the time is to be put 
to constructive use to educate elites 
in developed and developing socie- 
ties. The strategy of talking about 
non-proliferation should be dis- 
carded because posturing produces 
counterposturing. A more construc- 
tive strategy might be to stop talking 
about non-proliferation publicly but 
quietly stressing, for instance, the 
economic and technical problems 
of buying and selling reprocessing - 
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plants. Or better still, the odium of 
discrimination can bejremoved if all 
nuclear exports are similarly safe- 
guarded, irrespective! of the status 
of the buyer in terms of the NPT. 
If a. strategy of buying time makes 
sense for South Asia, normalization 
in Central Asian relations may have 
adverse implications for Japan in the 
1980s. At present, Japanese views 
stress the following: Seoul does not 
face a nuclear threat from- North 
Korea. If Seoul acquires nuclear 
weapons, they would jlook provoca- 
tive to North Korea and Japan. Seoul 
is not likely to acquire nuclear 
weapons and, if it| has nuclear 
ambitions, Washington is likely to 
check these. Nuclear: weapons for 
Taiwan is not a probability even 
though Taiwan, more than Seoul, 
can develop these. According to 
Japan, there is no speedy solution 
for disarmament; it is ‘still trying to 
create an atmosphere for dis- 
armament. i 
Japan is clearly the key to pro- 








. liferation in the Pacific area, not 


because it is more influential than 
China but because! it is more 
unpredictable.. True, Japan partici- 
pates in the London Agreement. 
Still, its position should be noted. 
The positions of Canada, the USSR, 
the UK, and the US are similar 
(though the United States has a 





greater recognition of obstacles). | 


They seek safeguards on the entire 
fuel cycle, and if possible, on all 
peaceful nuclear industry of a re- 
cipient state. France and West Ger- 
many seek only safeguards on their 
supplies, and this represents the 
supplier’s consensus. Japan is some- 
where in between these positions. 
It has. traditionally mistrusted stan- 
dards unless these apply to all their 
competitors. This may change after 
Japan’s ratification of the NPT. 
Several circumstances make Ja- 


| 
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pan’s nuclear abstention chancy in 
the 1980s. The logic and argument 
against nuclear proliferation are not 
really clearcut. As NPT safeguards 
requirements are constantly up- 
graded, the NPT safeguards will be ` 
used increasingly to interpret the- 
work of the IAEA. This may increase 
resentment among IAEA members 
who resent IAEA/NPT safeguards. 
So far, the NPT regime has barely 
survived despite the superpowers’ 
effort to insulate the IAEA and the 
NPT from criticism in the NPT. 
Review Conference. If nothing 
tangible happens in the field of dis- 
armament by the early 1980s, the 
NPT regime could collapse. Some 
states have already threatened with- 


- drawal. In such a tenuous setting, a 


trend toward Sino-Soviet normaliza- 
tion could create doubts about 
Japan’s future, about the credibility 
of the U.S commitments in the 
Pacific region, and about the effect of 
a shift of the Asian: balance in 
favor of the Communist states. 
Furthermore, the prospect of Sino- 
Soviet normalization could con- 
ceivably induce the USSR to take a 
harder line against the United ` 
States. In such circumstances, it may 
make sense for the Japanese to make 
their nuclear option visible, with or 
without tacit U.S. concurrence. And 
if Japan defects from the U.S. 
alliance, Australia may find itself 
preparing its nuclear option, if it 
already does not have one at present. 


Latin America and South Africa 


The national circumstances of 
Brazil/Argentina and South Africa 
vary with regard to proliferation. 
South Africa’s future in Africa is 
bedeviled by the pressure of black 
Africa. Argentina and Brazil carry no 
such burden of racism. Still, there 
is merit in examining these societies 
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collectively. South Africa and Brazil 
are economic giants among pygmies. 
Brazil and Argentina are most active 
in disarmament diplomacy. Brazil 
and Argentina adhere to the Treaty 
of Tlatelolco (with reservations) but 
not to the NPT; South Africa rejects 
the NPT at present but officially is 
keeping the. matter of adherence 
under review. All. three have posi- 
tions on the NPT similar to India’s, 
and Brazil and Argentina have 
expressed themselves in favor of 
the’ PNEs. South Africa has first- 
rate enriched uranium technology 


but not reprocessing technology,’ 


whereas Brazil has gained access to 
German jet nozzle technology. 
South Africa participated in the 
Zangger Committee discussions but 
is not a party to the London Agree- 
ment. 

The real impact of these societies 
lies not in the probability that they 
will develop nuclear weapons, but 
rather in their revisionist views 
about nuclear safeguards and their 
impact on the disarmament debate. 
The FRG-Brazil nuclear deal is not 
viewed in Argentina as the first step 


toward a Brazilian bomb. Neitherare . 


South African nuclear bombs of 


much use against fanatical black 


guerrillas. The real point about 
Brazil and Argentina (and Mexico) 
is that they think the superpowers 
are playing a double game: to con- 
solidate their hold on the: structure 
of power in the world and to ex- 
press phony concerns about hori- 
zontal proliferation. That is, the 
great powers agree on marginal 
disarmament issues or issues which 
can be safely ignored but not on 
issues which threaten the present 
structure of power. It is argued by 
Latin Americans that if NWFZs are 
to` bè promoted, there should be 
common treatment for all such 
zones; the rights and obligations 
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should be identical or equivalent. 
The Tlatelolco Treaty is a useful 
model, but it is not the model. 
Even this treaty shows: how the 
NWEFZ concept cannot really be 
implemented ‘until the views and 
interests of all involved parties are 
taken into account.‘ 


A PESSIMISTIC SCENARIO 


Even under the optimistic sce- 
nario, we might see eight or ten 
nuclear powers a decade hence 
rather than the five (or six) now 
extant. The pessimistic scenario 
does not envision a rapid and uncon- 
trollable increase in the number of 
proliferators, partly because the 
Third World societies most likely to 
proliferate have paid constant and : 
careful attention to the external 
‘environment. It does,: however, ` 
recognize that because these 
countries are relatively immune to 
Western pleading about the dangers 
or proliferation, there are likely to 
be considerable difficulties in nego- 
tiating non-proliferation in a com- 
plex international environment. 

If, therefore, Sino-Soviet-Indo- 
Pakistani normalization fails to es- 
tablish interdependencies -in the 
political, security, trade, com-: 
mercial, and cultural areas, if inter- 


“governmental and intersocial habits 


of cooperation and interdependency 


-fail to emerge within 5 to 10 years, 


the weaker parties are likely to make 
visible their need to seek security 
through conventional and nuclear” 
means, that is, to practice self-` 
reliance and to seek minimal depen- - 
dency on external partners. In this 
case, there may be controlled pro- 
liferation among continental (or sub- 


4. John R. Redick, “Regional Nuclear Arms 
Control in Latin America,” International 
Organisation, vol. 29, no. 2 (Spring 1975), 
p. 438. : 
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continental) Asian societies while 
the process is less pronounced or 
marginal in insular Asian countries, 
including Australia. | 

Even if normalization succeeds in 
Sino-Soviet, Sino-Indian, and Indo- 
Pakistani relations (that is, among 
continental Asian states) this does 
not mean an end to proliferation. If 
these countries are able to negotiate 
and moderate their; rivalries in a 
decade or so, given 'the long lead- 
time for nuclear weapons develop- 
ment, will U.S. alten (namely, 
Japan, Australia, Iran, and perhaps 
even the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many) find themselves constrained 
to rethink their nuclear options? As 
a coroliary, will Taiwan and South 
Korea be tempted: to make ‘their 
nuclear options visible, either to 
_ follow the lead of the other U.S. 
allies or to strengthen their nego- 
tiating stance -vis- -a-vis the United 
States? In short, will proliferation 
among the U.S. allies be a function 
of normalization between two Com- 
munist states and India? 

Even if it is not, one may see a 
trend toward a multi-polar world, 
because the danger of superpower 
nuclear conflict has |lessened and 


because new centers of regional and - 


international power and influence 
have emerged. From a Third World 
and a third party perspective, this 
is a desirable and ‘an inevitable 
trend. However, the| superpowers’ 

loss of political and economic con- 
trol over third parties. means also 
a loss of control over their decisions 
to create nuclear options or to build 
nuclear weapons. Hence, while 
some incentives to proliferation may 
diminish, so will some disincen- 
tives, and one may, for a variety of 
reasons, see the emergence of 10 or 
20 new nuclear powers, if not during 


the eighties, at least in the nineties. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE > 
SUPERPOWERS 


A firm conclusion about the. out- 
come of the relationship between 
slow, controlled proliferation and ` 
non-proliferation processes cannot 
be offered because future foreign 
policy alignments are unprediotable. 
Still, superpowers’ reactions to the 
optimistic and pessimistic scenarios 
may be briefly noted as well as 
policies which they might follow ‘to 
bring about what each power may 
regard as an optimistic future for 
itself. 

To date, non-proliferation has 
been regarded as a goal shared by 
the superpowers since at least the 
mid-1960s. There are doubts over 
whether the superpowers’ commit- 
ment is real or bilateral and regional 
priorities signal a limited defection 
from non-proliferation and arms 
control. Thus, the USSR could not, 
and did not, complain too much 
about India’s test because the USSR 
still needs India against China. Like- 
wise, the United States, unlike 
Canada, chose not to terminate its 
nuclear supply relationship with 
India because that would mean a 
loss of leverage and of political 
and technological intelligence. It is 
debatable whether unwillingness to 
punish India reflects a superpower 
preference to tacitly support India or 
a recognition that punishment would 
serve no use. Overall, superpowers’ 
reactions are seemingly guided by a 
joint concern to slow proliferation. 
This identity of views exists at the 
level of rhetoric and, to an extent, 
in the Nuclear Suppliers’ Club meet- 
ings. But the identity is not total. The 
USSR believes in, and adheres to, a 
policy of “full scope” safeguards in 
its supply policy. The United States 
believes in safeguards‘ for items 
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supplied, thatis, the end use of those 
items must be according to the 
supply contract but the entire nuclear 
industry of the recipient is not safe- 
guarded. Therefore, Soviet safe- 
guards are more demanding than 
U.S. ones. Aside from this, if Sino- 
Soviet relations do not improve, the 
superpowers are likely to continue 
to defend the NPT, to seek improve- 
ments in the IAEA, to stress the need 
to safeguard or prevent the export of 
sensitive technology, and so on. 
However, a real question exists of 
whether or not the USSR would 
abandon its commitment to non- 
proliferation and arms control if the 
bait was the prospect of Sino- 
Soviet normalization in the 1980s, 
where both the USSR and China 
adopted a-give-and-take policy. In 
such a hypothetical situation, the 
joint anti-proliferation strategy ofthe 
superpowers could change. The 
USSR, China, and France could 
begin to pave the way for a merger 
ofthe SALT and the CCD dialogues. 
And such an optimistic situation for 
the USSR and its partners can only 
be pessimistic for the United States 


and its allies, if this meant a reduced’ 


emphasis on superpower détente, 
that is, keeping China out of SALT. 

The policy implications for the 
United States are troublesome for 
the 1980s. To encourage a slowdown 
of proliferation, for example in South 
and Southwest Asia, the United 


States ought to encourage the Sino- - 


Soviet-India-Pakistan normalization 
process. But normalization and non- 
proliferation in South Asia are mar- 
ginal to U.S. security, whereas Sino- 
Soviet normalization is central to 
U.S. security. Consequently, it 
makes sense for the United States to 


tolerate South and Southwest Asian ` 
nuclear proliferation as well as pro- 
liferation elsewhere, except perhaps 
among allies whose assistance and 
dependence is needed to promote 
U.S. interests. It may make sense for. 
the United States to debate publicly 
the underlying interests rather than 
to harp endlessly on a goal which 
may, in select circumstances, be 
counter to U.S. interests. 

Finally, it should be recognized 
that issues deemed to have been 
solved or shelved could appear 
actively on the agenda again in the 
1980s. It must never be forgotten 
that. détente is a highly tenuous 
activity in terms of what is sought 
and what is achieved. Neither must 


‘it be forgotten that there is à con- 


stant interaction between Europe 
and Central and East Asia in the 
foreign strategies of the major 
powers. The NPT emerged in the ` 
context of a superpower concern to 
keep the lid on Bonn’s nuclear 
aspirations and to keep Germany 
divided. Whether or not the con- 
cerns are justified is beside the 
point. If Sino-Soviet normalization 
takes root, the German-Soviet Ost- 
politik may become unhinged, with 
or without the tacit approval of the’ 
United States. In such circumstances 
in Europe and in Asia, global and 
continental relations rather than 
regional or local ones will have 


‘radicalized the shifts toward pro- 


liferation on a scale much larger, and. 
with many ominous implications, 
compared to the effects of a con- 
trolled Indian test. 


5. Lionel Gelber, Crisis in the West: Ameri- 
can Leadership and the Global Balance 
(London: The Macmillan ` Company, 1975), 
p. 118. . 
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Nuclear Prelitetaton and World Politics 


, By Lewis A. DUNN 
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ABSTRACT: Varying technical deficiencies are likely to 
characterize the nuclear forces of many new proliferators. 
Regional interactions within a proliferated world probably 
would include 'increased nuclear arms racing, inadvertant 
or calculated nuclear-weapon use, and outside involvement 
in domestic nuclear coups d’état. In tum, the possible ` 
global repercussions of local proliferation are likely to 
include: a partial erosion of existing alliances, or, to the. 
degree that present superpower ties remain unchanged, 
the risk of escalating conflict; growing nuclear “black. 
and gray marketeering”; the spread of nuclear terrorism; a . 
corrosion of political authority and legitimacy; and, ulti- ` 
mately, even growing global anarchy. Whether or not this 
initial assessment proves accurate. will depend upon the 
difficulties of designing and implementing a proliferation- 
management strategy. Such a strategy might -attempt, on 
the one hand, to affect which proliferated world emerged ` 
and, on the other, to influence Nth countries’ nuclear 
postures, contribute to regional stability, and circumscribe 
the global repercussions of local proliferation. The gap 
between the gravity of a proliferated world’s varied threats 
and the probable effectiveness of politically acceptable 

` policy responses supports the fear that the initial. depiction ` 
mav be more than a nightmare scenario. 
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ITHIN. the coming decades, 

a growing number of. coun- 

tries could decide to acquire nuclear 
weapons.! Should such a second 
wave of proliferation occur, among 
its distinguishing features would be 
the spread of nuclear weapons to 
less developed, politically unstable 
Third World countries, the nu- 
clearization of existing regional con- 
frontations, and eventual access to 
nuclear weapons by subnational 
_ groups. Some observers regard the 
possibility of more widespread nu- 
clear proliferation with relative 
equanimity. They argue either that 
present Western fears of prolifera- 
tion are based upon an erroneous, 
if not racist, charge of Third World 
irresponsibility? or that the diffusion 
‘of nuclear weapons would con- 
tribute in some cases to increased 
regional stability. Several of these 
persons go so far as to contend that 
widespread proliferation could re- 
sult in the outlawing of large-scale 
violence.‘ On the contrary, a pro- 
‘liferated world is likely to be a nasty 


1. See Lewis‘A. Dunn and Herman Kahn, 
Trends in Nuclear Proliferation, Report pre- 
pared for the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency (Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y.: Hud- 
son Institute, HI-2336/3-RR, 15 May 1976), 
pts. I and II. ; 


2. See K. Subrahmanyam, “India’s Nuclear - 
Policy,” in Onkar Marwah and Ann Schulz,’ 


eds., Nuclear Proliferation and the Near- 
Nuclear Countries (Cambridge, Mass.: Bal- 
linger Publishing Company, 1975), p. 131. 

3. In addition to the chapter by Fred 
Thayer in this volume, see, for example, 
Steven Rosen, “Nuclearization and Stability 
in the Middle East,” in Marwah and Schulz, 
Nuclear Proliferation, p. 157. 

4, See Pierre M. Gallois, The Balance 
of Terror: Strategy for the Nuclear Age 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1961), 
p. 113. For a more recent version, empha- 
sizing proliferation of low-yield. battlefield 
nuclear capabilities, see R. Robert Sandoval, 


“Consider the Porcupine: Another View of ° 


Nuclear Proliferation,” Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, May 1976, p. 19. ` 
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and dangerous place, entailing 
threats to the security and domestic 
well-being of virtually all nations- 
and posing a serious possibility of 
ax longer-term decay of global politi- 
cal order. To see why this may be 
so, it is necessary first to ċonsider 
briefly the varied meanings of 
“going nuclear.” . 


GOING NUCLEAR | 


The often-used characterization 
“going nuclear” telescopes a range 
of important proliferation choices 
and outcomes. But depending upon 
the specific charactéristics of pos- 
sible future Nth country nuclear 
weapon programs and postures, the 
distinguishing features and risks of 
a proliferated world would vary. 
For our present purposes, it suf- 
fices to note the following probable 
critical characteristics.’ 


“In the business” v. “serious but 
technically deficient” programs 


At least initially, some future pro- 
liferators are likely to seek only “in 
the business” nuclear-weapon ‘ca- 
pabilities, that is, their purpose 
would be to demonstrate that they, 
too, could detonate a nuclear ex- 
eect device. Perhaps motivated 

y prestige considerations, .or at a 
latter stage of proliferation by 
fashion, these countries would not 
seek a militarily operational nuclear 
force. io 

A greater number of prospective 
proliferators, however, could be ex- 
pected to do otherwise. They are 
likely instead to attempt to de- 
velop serious nuclear forces, com- 
bining a growing stockpile of nu- 
clear weapons; delivery systems; 
command, control, and communica- 


5. For elaboration, see Dunn and Kahn, 
Trends in Nuclear Proliferation, pt. HI. 
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tion procedures; protection against 
surprise attack; and ‚strategic doc- 
trine. In many of these cases, the 
resultant nuclear force may be 
characterized by significant tech- 
nical deficiencies. . i 


Although development of rela-- 


tively well-packaged | fission weap- 


‘ons, deliverable by a range of 


readily accessible weapon systems, 
should not pose a major problem 
for nearly all potential proliferators, 
their early-generation nuclear war- 
heads might lack adequate safety 
design mechanisms. | Moreover, if 
insufficient attention is paid to the 
risk of a nucléar-weapon accident, 
even later- generation weapons 
could be accident prone. ` 
Comparable concern about pos- 
sibly inadequate provisions for con- 
trol against unauthorized seizure 
and use of nuclear weapons by a 
dissident domestic group, a cabal 
of officers, or even; an isolated 
military man also is. warranted. 
Within existing nuclear-weapon 
states, such as the United States 
and the Soviet Union, development 
of sophisticated electronic permis- 
sive action link (PAL) systems 
has permitted them to purchase tight 
control without sacrifici ae aoe 
readiness or accepting lan increased 
vulnerability to surprise attack. Con- 
versely, taken together, fear of sur- 
prise attack by a local nuclear 
rival and limited technological so- 
phistication could force even such 
coup-vulnerable prospective pro- 
liferators as, for example, Iraq, 
Egypt, Syria, South Korea, Pakistan, 
Argentina, and Brazil not to follow 
their likely initial preference for 





tight control of their nuclear arsenal. . 





6. Current American weapons can be 
dropped. accidently without producing a 
nuclear yield and can survive the heat and 
impact of air crashes. Achieving this degree 
of safety, however, necessitated a consider- 
able expenditure of money and thought in 
the early to. mid-1950s. : 
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More. generally, development of a 
reliable and survivable command, 
control, and communication net- 
work may exceed the capabilities 
of the many low-to-medium tech- 
nology prospective proliferators: 

As for protection against an op- 
ponent’s surprise disarming attack; 
crude mutual survivability should 
not be presumed. to ‘be the ex- 
pected outcome of nuclearizing re~ . 
gional confrontations.. Depending 
upon the specific opponents,: the 
stage of proliferation, and . their 
prior technical choices,’ reciprocal 
vulnerability, survivability. against 
each other but not against a super- 
power, or unilateral vulnerability 
are as likely to: be the resultant 
strategic balances. Moreover, in . 
some cases whatever survivability 
does exist is likely to have been 
purchased by reliance. upon a hair 
trigger, launch-on-warning (LOW) 
mode of protecting the nuclear 
force. These are yet additional rea- - 
sons for skepticism about the tech- 
nical characteristics of many new 
nuclear forces, for believing that 
not infrequently such forces. prob- 


- ably would be characterized by what 


once was termed a high “propensity 
for war.’”? ` 


„Doctrinal perceptions of nuclear 


weapons’ utility 


The mainstream of Western stra- 
tegic studies increasingly has argued 
that the sole purpose of nuclear 
weapons should be to deter the use 
or threatened use of other nuclear 
weapons. It would be false to pre- 
sume, - however, that the initial 
strategic thinking of all future pro- 
liferators would honor this con- 
ception of nuclear weapons’ pur- 


7. Thomas C. Schelling, Arms and In- 
fluence (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1966), p. 234. 
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poses and utility. On the contrary, 
some possible proliferators, espe- 
cially where geography serves to 
provide natural invasion corridors, 
as in the case of Taiwan, South 
Korea, and perhaps Iran, appear 
more likely to look upon nuclear 
weapons as potentially useful battle- 
field weapons. Others must be ex- 
pected to consider seriously these 
weapons’ possible limited and co- 
ercive use or threatened use, either 
within a war-fighting defensive stra- 
tegy or in support of expansion- 


‘ist, non-status quo oriented objec- 


tives. An Israel contemplating re- 
sponses to a breakdown of its 
conventional defenses in a sixth Arab- 
Israeli war could contemplate the 
former; a nuclear-armed Iran seek- 
ing 'hegemony in the Persian Gulf 
in the early 1990s the latter. . 
Longer-term doctrinal develop- 
ment and perceptions of nuclear 
weapons’ utility probably would be 
influenced heavily by the specific 
characteristics and consequences of 
the first use of nuclear weapons 
since Nagasaki. Successful use or 
threatened use by a new proliferator 
would erode the nuclear taboo and 
encourage others to reappraise up- 
ward their assessment of the mili- 
tary utility of nuclear weapons. 
Conversely, unsuccessful use, acci- 


dental use, or unauthorized use—- 


perhaps during an internal political 


_ struggle—would have the opposite 


effect. Thus, the first nuclear use 
clearly would be a proliferation 
turning point. And, as the next 
section indicates, the probability 
that that will occur has to be eval- 


‘uated as high. 


REGIONAL INTERACTION IN A 
PROLIFERATED WORLD 


If efforts to control proliferation 
prove inadequate, a world of 30 or 
more nuclear-weapon states, many 
locked in hostile confrontations, 
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could emerge by the late 1980s- 
early 1990s. Even though in iso- 
lated cases such nuclearization of 
regional confrontations could prove 
locally stabilizing, most frequently 
the outcome would be increased 
political and military competitive- 
ness, confrontation, and probably 
conflict. Moreover, the destructive- 
ness of future small-power nuclear 
wars would be significantly greater 
than that of. either past local wars 
or manmade or natural disasters. 


Patterns of regional nuclear arms 
racing 


Nuclear proliferation is likely to 
be accompanied frequently, at least ` 
initially, by fairly intense qualitative 
and quantitative nuclear arms races. 
There is no reason to believe that 
the major countries in the Middle 
East, South Asia, and the Persian 
Gulf, for example, would acquiesce 
readily to second-class non-nuclear 
status or to a position of marked 
nuclear inferiority vis-a-vis their re- 
gional opponents. 

Such regional nuclear arms racing 
would be fueled by several factors. 
Regional insecurity, competition for 
regional status, and traditional hos-~ 
tility all would play a part. In 
addition, in those arms races where 
each side’s decisions were highly 
sensitive to estimates of the op- 
ponent’s capabilities and intentions, 
for example, in the Middle East. 
and South Asia, limited intelligence 


8. Possible future Taiwanese acquisition 
might facilitate the emergence of more stable 
relations between Taiwan and the People’s 
Republic of China by precluding invasion 
and strengthening domestic morale on Tai- ” 
wan. Against that positive effect, nonethe- 
less, would have to be balanced the ad- 
verse impact upon proliferation momentum 
and pressures for proliferation in Asia that - 
probably would follow Taiwan’s emergence 
as a nuclear-weapon state. Thus, it may 
not be possible to pick and choose which 


proliferation to oppose. 


ro 


_regional influence andi 


are, 3% a 
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on those factors might intensify , 
”| Fears, and in ` 


initial arms “spurts. 
some cases the reality, of the op- 
ponent acquiring a Poor ca- 
pability also would exacerbate arms 
race pressures. Finally, if nuclear 
weapons were used successfully in 
any region, that too would stimu- 
late arms race efforts. ' 

Nonetheless, it must be added 
that in some regional strategic 
situations, resource availability could 
become a serious constraint once 
such arms racing began. In South 
Asia, for example, Pakistan without 
outside assistancé might find itself 
unable to keep up with India in a 
nuclear arms race. Thus, some re- 
gional nuclear arms jraces. might 
begin, spurt, and then'end with the 
weaker side reluctantly accepting an 
inferior position. In fact, where prior 
recent history of intense political 
and military conflict is absent, a com- 
bination of resource-constraint and a 
limited sense of threat, could foster 
at the outset a more leisurely arms- 
race pattern. A possible future 
Argentinian-Brazilian nuclear arms 
race could be a case in point, 
although even here competition for 
mutual un- 
certainty might result in more ac- 
tive arms racing. 

Thus, a mixture of arms racing 
effects, 
toward more intense region com- 
petition, should be expected. Such 
nuclear arms racing would entail a 
costly diversion of scarce technical, 
economic, and. organizational re- 
sources. Moreover, in regions that 
already are or could ee arenas 
of politico-military conflict, existing 





` hostility probably would be exacer- 


bated and efforts to achieve a re- 
gional modus vivendi) hindered. 
Further, in the ensuing political 
climate, the risk of inadvertent 
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skewed ` at least initially ° 


nuclear war, as- discussed next, 
would be magnified commensu- 
rately. 


Small power nuclear wars 


Inherent to the nuclearization of 
existing confrontations in the Mid- 
dle East, South Asia, and the Per- 
sian Gulf in all probability would 
be a high risk of inadvertent or cal- 
culated nuclear weapon use. Either 
or both governmental or nongovern- 
mental action might be involved.® 

To. begin, given the likely tech- 
nical deficiencies of many Nth 
country nuclear forces, discussed 
earlier, unintended nuclear ex- 
changes erupting out of an intense 
crisis or low-level conventional 
conflict could occur. For example, 
if reciprocal vulnerability to surprise 
nuclear attack characterizes, as it 
may, the initial stages of nuclear 
strategic interaction between India 
and Pakistan and Israel and Egypt, 
strong preemptive pressures and 
growing reciprocal fears of surprise 


‘attack can be expected. Moreover, 


within, such a strategic situation, 

the occurrence of a nuclear weapon 

accident, an unauthorized launch by . 
a cabal of lower-level officers, 

anonymous nuclear detonation by a 

PLO-type group, or a warning sys- 

tem malfunction—any of which, for 

reasons already noted, would be pos- 

sible—might trigger that inadver- 

tent nuclear exchange. - 

However, concern about the out- 
break of small-power nuclear wars 
is not based solely on an assess- ` 
ment of the potential propensity 
to war of particular Nth country 
nuclear forces. Some countries, to 


9. “Local Munichs” and nuclear black- 
mail, involving threatened use of nuclear 
weapons, also can be expected to occur. 
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repeat, are likely to be attracted 
to nuclear weapons because of their. 
possible military uses. and con- 
sciously could decide -to escalate 
to the employment of nuclear weap- 
ons rather than accept a conven- 
tional military defeat. Pakistani tac- 
tical use of nuclear weapons against 
invading Indian military formations 
in a hypothetical late-1980s conflict 
would be ‘one possibility; Israeli 
coercive nuclear attacks against Arab 
military targets and high-value 
Egyptian targets such as the Aswan 
Dam, in response to an Arab break- 
through on the battlefield, would 
- be another. 
Another case of a conscious and 
calculated use of nuclear weapons 
would be an attempt by one new 
proliferator—or, following their un- 
authorized access to nuclear weap- 
ons, by-members of its military 
—to trigger a nuclear exchange be- 
tween two other hostile Nth coun- 
tries. The risk of such a catalytic 
nuclear war erupting out of an in- 
‘tense crisis or low-level conflict in 
the early stages of Middle East 
nuclearization has to ‘be taken 
seriously. > 
. Nor can the. risk of local anony- 
. mous: use of nuclear weapons be 
- dismissed. To illustrate, again with 
reference to a nuclearized Middle 
East, a more radical Arab govern- 
- ment might conclude that a success- 
ful anonymous attack against Israel 
in the midst of serious peace nego- 
tiations was the only way to ensure 
those negotiations’ collapse. It prob- 
ably would succeed, if only because 
Israeli public opinion could be 
expécted to preclude the govern- 
ment making any political-military 
concessions in the wake of such an 
Arab action. And, given the prospect 
of unauthorized access to -nuclear 


weapons, the perpetrators here, too, 
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could be a gabal of muddle-canking, 
fanatic officers. 
The danger of preemptive nuclear 


_wars also exists. Should prolifera- 7 


tion occur, some countries are likely 


` already to have deployed rudimen- 


tary muclear forces by the-time their 
opponents begin to do so, for ex- 
ample, Iran versus Iraq or Saudi 
Arabia or India versus Pakistan. To 
these earlier entrants, a preemptive 
attack against a potentially dan- 


` gerous budding rival may not be un- 


attractive. Or, assuming that nuclear 
use were thought too dangerous— 
perhaps for fear of a superpower - 
response—a preemptive attack 
against the opponent’s nuclear fa- . 
cilities using precision-guided con- 
ventional. weapons still might be 
contemplated. 

Even though the level of destiuc- 
tion in such small-power nuclear 
wars would vary- with the specific 
case, the spread of nuclear weapons 
would bring an upward leap in the 
expected consequences of regional 
military conflicts. To illustrate, de- 
tonation of a single nominal-yield 
nuclear weapon in a Middle Eastern . 
city might kill upwards of 100,000 
people, while a counter-city ex- 
change between small Indian and 
Pakistani nuclear forces could cause 
10 million fatalities on each side. 
In contrast, the death toll in past 


. Arab-Israeli wars has been counted 


in -the thousands, while approxi- 
mately 1 million persons, virtually- . 
all civilians, lost their lives in the 
1971 Pakistani civil war. As for 
natural disasters, their death toll has 
only rarely -been counted in the 


‘hundreds of thousands, let alone 


the potential millions of.a local 


` nuclear war.’ _ 


“10. This estimate assumes the use of rela- 
tively low-yield fission weapons; the. ad- 
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The TER OEE AN of 
nuclear coups d'étåt 


Widespread nuclear proliferation 
is likely to be accompanied not 
only by increased competitiveness 
and more destructive regional 
clashes; but also by intensified 
domestic political conflict. In the 
many politically unstable future 
proliferators with their previous his- 


tories of military intervention in, 


domestic politics, nuclear coups 
d’état may occur. Two aspects of 
this phenomenon, as well as its 
implications for regional stability, 
. warrant brief attention.“ 

On the one hand, just as denying 
the government access to the radio 
station and neutralizing pro-govern- 
-ment military formations outside of 
the capital have been critical ele- 
ments of successful past coups, fu- 
ture Nth-country coup-makers may 
have to deny the government access 
to its nuclear force. | Failure to do 
.so might permit a leader who had 
survived the initial jassault to use 
his access to nuclear weapons ‘to 
rally his supporters and demoralize 
his opponents and their potential 
_ civilian allies; to threaten civil 
war; and, in essence} to change the 
situation from a military clash to a 
confrontation marked by coercive 
‘bargaining. 

` On the other hand, efforts by mili- 
tary factions within! future coup- 
vulnerable proliferators to seize con- 
trol of nuclear weapons also . can 
be expected. By doing so, such a 
faction could hope to’ trigger a more 


a a a i 


vent of fusion weapons could result in an 
additional upward leap in!expected destruc- 
tiveness. $ 

11. For elaboration, seé Lewis A. Dunn, 
“Military Politics, Nuclear Proliferation, and 
the ‘Nuclear Coup d’Etat,’” (Croton-on- 
‘Hudson, N.Y.: Hudson Institute, HI-2392/ 
2-P, 20 April 1976). 
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widespread ee to force a loyal 


-military leadership to meet its de- 


mands, to deter the use of force 
against them, or otherwise to use 
the threat of nuclear conflict to sup- 
port their own coup. And, of greater 
significance, their access to nuclear 


_weapons probably would make the 


difference between success and fail- 
uré for some future factional coup- 
makers. 

The implications for regional. sta- 
bility of such nuclear coups d’état 
should not be missed. Buttressed 
by their possession of nuclear weap- 
ons, more radical and romantic mili- 
tary men than might have been- 
able previously to do.so could gain 
power. And, once in full control of 


‘their country’s’ nuclear arsenal, 


manifold opportunities’ for nuclear 
mischief would become evident to 
them: Alternatively, fearing that 
eventual control of nuclear weapons 
by more radical and romantic coup- 
makers, neighboring countries might 
intervene militarily. If time per- 
mitted, such. intervention could in- 
volve support for the existing gov- 
ernment. Or, to keep that country’s 
nuclear weapons from falling ‘into 
the “wrong. hands,” a, disarming . 


‘attack against its nuclear - force 


and stockpile might be launched. 
For this reason, as well, continuing 
nuclear proliferation probably would 
result in increased and intensified 


local instability. 


GLOBAL REPERCUSSIONS ‘OF 
LOCAL PROLIFERATION 


The longer-run consequences for 


global political life of widespread 


proliferation could be equally seri- 
ous. Local proliferation might con- 
tribute to. the emergence of dis- 
ruptive néw transnational forces and 


. set in motion long-term trends, both 


of which could culminate in a cor- 


rosion of domestic political authority 
and legitimacy and growing global 
anarchy. 

An erosion of existing alliances? 


If existing patterns of Soviet and 


American global involvement con-` 


tinue, most future confrontations 


between hostile proliferators would - 


be characterized at least initially 
by some degree of superpower en- 
tanglement. Depending upon the 
- specific situation, either superpower 
could be a reluctant guarantor, a 
committed ally, a partly disengaged 
ally, a patron, or an aspiring suitor 
of one of the hostile parties. More 
important, in many cases the two 


superpowers might find themselves ` 


involved on opposite sides of a 
hostile local confrontation. Inherent 
to that situation is the risk of a 
direct Soviet-American confronta- 
tion, high-level crisis, and even 
outright military conflict. 

” But, because of that risk of con- 
flict, initial superpower entangle- 
ment gradually might give way to 
efforts to put political distance be- 
tween themselves and at least some 
new nuclear-weapon states." That 
is, both superpowers would be likely 
to reassess carefully their vital 
‘interests, those warranting con- 
tinued acceptance of the risk of con- 
frontation. In the United States, 
strong pressures to disengage might 
emerge, for example, if Taiwan 


and South Korea or perhaps even’ 


Israel and Iran overtly acquired nu- 
clear. weapons." And, even where 


traditional vital American interests - 


12. The not necessarily negligible risk of 
- nuclear attack or retaliation by a local pro- 
liferator also might increase pressures for 
reduced superpower involvement in unstable 
newly nuclearized regions. 
13. Particularly in the cases of Taiwan 
and South Korea, partial American disengage- 
ment probably would have preceded these 
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were seen to exist—as in the case. 
of West Germany and Japan—if 
sufficient influence over these coun- 
tries’ nuclear postures were unob- 
tainable, such pressures could grow. 
An erosion or breakup of exist-’ 
ing alliances, should it occur, woul 
remove one important source- of 
postwar order. To begin, in light of 
the earlier discussion of regional 
interaction, the stability of such a 
loosely structured global system 
may be questioned. Moreover, in 
some regions—both halves of Eu- 
rope come to mind—superpower 
involvement may have served to pre- 


` vent the recrudescence of past hos- 


tilities and tensions. And, at least 
in Western Europe, the American 
alliance structure by doing so has 
provided a necessary framework for 
regional political and economic 
cooperation. Further, dependence 


. upon outside allied support has 


required at least some countries 
to moderate their regional behavior 
and could be expected to. have a 
comparable future restraining im- 
pact. - 

Thus, local proliferation could 
trigger superpower disengagement 
and the partial erosion of existing 
alliances. That, in turn, would con- 
tribute to growing global disorder, 
Conversely, to the extent that pres- 
ent patterns of superpower entangle- 
ment remained unchanged, the risk 
of spreading conflict from small- 
power nuclear confrontations and 
wars cannot be discounted. 


Nuclear “black and gray 
` marketeering” 


Much recent attention has focused 
upon the possible emergence of 


countries’ decisions to acquire nuclear weap- 


ons. It would be a question, therefore, of 
undoing residual, though perhaps not in- 
significant, American ties. 
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nuclear black ‘uaukeleoring. entail- 
ing the sale of stolen fissile material 
or nuclear weapons themselves." 
An equally disruptive ‘potential glo- 
bal repercussion of inpreasing local 
proliferation would be the growth 
of nuclear “gray mar keteering.” A 
spectrum of transactions and ac- 
tivities might be involved. These 
range from covert government to 
government.transfer of critical tech- 
nical assistance for a nuclear 
weapon program to the actual sale 


or barter. of nuclear; weapons or’ 


their critical components. Also en- 
compassed would be the ready avail- 
ability of nuclear. mercenaries will- 





ing to sell their knowledge and | 


services to, countries attempting to 
develop nuclear weapons. 

Various economic, political, and 
ideological pressures might foster 
such gray marketeering. Selling 
technical assistance, or even the 
weapons themselves or their com- 
ponents, would be one way for a 
new nuclear-weapon state to reduce 
the financial burden ofi its own nu- 
clear weapon program. Or, under 
certain conditions, a country might 
come.to regard its nuclear weapon 
expertise as a service good to be 
bartered in’ exchange for needed 
vital raw materials or oil. Such 
economic motivations clearly would 
be an important factor in the hiring 
of nuclear mercenaries. As for ad hoc 
political pressures, to'a possible 
future nuclear-armed Pakistan; pro- 
vision of technical assistance or the 
transfer of special nuclear material 
and design information could appear 
an attractive way to lacquire or 
solidify Arab or Iranian political 





support or at least to persuade: 


“4 
14. See Mason Willrich and Theodore B. 
Taylor, Nuclear Theft: Risks and Safe- 
guards (Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Pub- 
lishing Company, 1974), pp. 107-20. 
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them not to support its Indian op- 
ponent. Finally, broader ideological 
and political perspectives also might 
contribute to these activities’ emer- ` 
gence. To illustrate, Israel, South 
Africa, and Taiwan are likely to be 
increasingly isolated in world poli- 
tics ‘as time passes. They might 
come to comprise a “pariah inter- 
national,” among whose activities 
could include nuclear weapon có- ° 
operation. An eventual Muslim nu- 
clear weapon cooperative would be 
another, though less likely, example. 

The growth of black and gray 
marketeering would change the 
characteristics of a future prolifer- 
ated*world. Not only would an ex- 
panding number of countries be able 
to develop nuclear weapons and to 
do so sooner; but, in particular, 
both very-low technology countries 
and nongovernmental organizations 
that otherwise would have been un- 
able to do so increasingly would’ 
be able to acquire rudimentary © 
nuclear-weapon capabilities. Con- 
sequently, the problems of manag- 
ing in a proliferated world would 
become more intractable, further 
heightening the risk of growing 
disorder. 


Spreading nuclear terrorism 


Further contributing to the ero- 
sion of global order would be the 
spreading of nuclear terrorism. Not’ 
jonly would widespread local pro- 
liferation increase the likelihood 
of terrorist acquisition of nuclear 
weapons, but it cannot be assumed 
that future terrorists would have 
no rational motive for using or 
threatening to use nuclear weapons.' 

A terrorist group. might obtain a 


15.. For elaboration, see Lewis A. Dunn, f 
“Nuclear ‘Gray Marketeering, ” Interna- 
tional Security (forthcoming). 
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nuclear weapon in several ways. 
If plutonium recycling is prac- 
ticed widely in the 1980s, physical 
security measures might not suffice 


to prevent. the theft of fissile mate- ' 
rial with which they might fabricate , 


their own device. Alternatively, the 


opportunities for stealing a nuclear ` 


weapon would be increased by. 
widespread local proliferation. Fur- 
thermore, a radical government 
or an alienated military faction 
might arrange for a terrorist group 
to steal one of its nuclear weapons, 
thinking that its own purposes 
would be served by resultant ter- 


rorist use with a lessened risk of 


suffering the consequences of that 
action. Finally, if a black market 
emerges, the sale of special nuclear 
materials or of the weapons them- 
selves would provide an additional 
„source, 
Possession of one or more nuclear 


weapons could be especially valu-- 
able for a terrorist group. To illus- 


trate, consider a future successor 


' group to.the Palestine Liberation | 


Organization (PLO). Such a group 
might threaten local action as a 
means of deterring hostile military 
action against it and of establish- 
ing a protected sanctuary for its 
activities. Intranation deterrence 
could be pursued, that is, against 
future equivalents of “Black Sep- 
tember” in Jordan arid current 
Syrian . intervention in: Lebanon. 
Actual use of a nuclear weapon 
by such a- hypothetical successor 
. to the PLO also could occur: As- 
suming movement in the late 1980s 


toward an Arab-Israeli peace settle-- 


ment damaging to Palestinian inter- 
ests, anonymous detonation of a nu- 
clear weapon in Israel might be 
regarded as the only way to block 
such a settlement. 

Moreover, the target of future 
terrorist use- need not be local. 
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Such a prospective radical Arab 
terrorist group could threaten anony- 
mously, for example, to detonate 
clandestinely-inserted nuclear de- 
vices within American cities un- 
less the United States stopped ship- 
ping arms to Israel. If the United 
States failed to heed this warning, 

then a device could be exploded. ’ 
Or the target~could be a West 
European ally of the United. States 
whose, ports were being used to 
ship: NATO military stocks to Is- 
rael during a sixth Arab-Israeli 
war. Alternatively, for a future ter- 
rorist group whose objective was _ 


-bringing down Western bourgeois 
society—just as the Japanese Red 


Army and the Baader-Meinhof Gang 
now propose—use of an externally 
procured nuclear weapon might be 
regarded as an appropriate means. 
This prospect of spreading nuclear 
terrorism is a‘cause for concern ' 
partly because of its difect conse- 
quences.. To note one, a -single 
terrorist nuclear detonation within 
a Middle Eastern, American, or West 
European city probably would kill . 
upwards of 100,000 persons. How- 


- ever, of equal concern is the danger ` 


that spreading nuclear terrorism 


‘would contribute to that corrosion ‘ 


of governmental authority ang legi- 

timacy discussed next. *! nE 

Corrosion of political authority l 
‘and legitimacy 


The initial result of. attempts to 
manage both the specific problems ` 
of a proliferated world and the pres- 
sures inherent in living in a world 
of 30 or more nuclear-weapon states 
could be a global authoritarian 
political shift. Two sources of that 
authoritarian shift should be noted.’ 


16. For .a more complete discussion of 
terrorism’s other possible implications, see 
the paper by David Krieger in this volume. 
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On the one hand, contolling 
against nuclear theft, nuclear terror- 
ism, and other proliferation threats 
could be seen within existing demo- 
cratic societies to require and justify 


` the adoption of measures incon- 


sistent with liberal values and pro- 
cedural norms. For example, restric- 
tions over government power in 
such civil liberties areas as search 
and seizure, arrest and questioning 
of suspects, surveillance methods, 
individual privacy, and the collec- 
tion and computer storage of dos- 
siers all might be eroded. Similarly, 
restrictions on movement in and out 
of these countries as well as on 





_ internal movement could increase 


markedly. At the same time, the 


leadership within more authoritarian 


societies probably would find in 
these specific threats |a. useful pre- 
text for even more extensive domes- 
tic repression and control. That 
is, just as President Park of South 
Korea hes used the threat of a North 
Korean invasion to crack down on 
domestic dissidents, future leaders 
within similar countries could use 





similarly the threat of anonymous > 


or terrorist nuclear attack. 

On the other hand, the increased 
insecurity, hostility, and compet- 
itiveness of a world with upwards 
of 30 nuclear-weapon; states prob- 
ably in itself would ! create pres- 
sures for increased political authori- 
tarianism. A siege mentality; fueled 


- by a perception of the world as a 


much more dangerous ‘and inhos- 
pitable environment and by political 
leaders’ efforts to cope as best as 
possible with the manifold threats 
of that world might emerge. That 
siege mentality could ifest itself 
in a growing insularity, an intoler- 
ance of others, and in a national 
paranoia, all of which probably 
would have domestic counterparts. 
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Such an intensification of political. 
authoritarianism might be, however, 
only a temporary phenomenon. If 
governments, even after adopting 
more authoritarian measures, proved 
unable to ensure national security, 


_they might lose their authority 


and legitimacy. Popular and elite 
opinion, believing that governments 
were not meeting their obligations 
to “provide for the common de- 
fense,” no longer would support’ 
them. Managing even domestic con- 
cerns: could become increasingly 
difficult. Particularly in Western 
democracies, compromises, am- 
biguities, and partial solutions pre- 
viously accepted as a matter of 
course in democratic political life 
might no longer be tolerated in the 
general climate of insecurity and. 
reduced confidence in governmen- 
tal capacity. 

Moreover, even though such a loss 
of legitimacy and crisis of confidence 
might be more pronounced in in- 
dustrialized countries, governmen- 
tal legitimacy in the eyes of the 
elite probably would be eroded 
within less developed ones as well. 
In both cases, the outcome could 
be a growing’ inability to govern 
and perhaps the rise of new chiliastic 
mass movements within which in- 
dividuals would seek a restored 


sense of security. rx 


Growing global anarchy? a 


A world of several dozen nuclear- 
weapon states, therefore, would in 
all probability be a nasty and dan- 
gerous place, variously threatening 
the national security and domestic 


political well-being of virtually all 


nations.. Should it prove impossible 
to defuse these varied threats, the 
resultant regional and global dis- 
order could lead to purposive na- 
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tional efforts on the part of the 
strong to pull inward, reducing con- 
tacts with an increasingly anarchic 
environment. Over the long-term, 
a renewed insularity and domestic 
authoritarianism partly could re- 
place today’s interdependence. 
However, many weaker, politically 
unstable less developed nations not 


only might be unable to seal them-. 


selves off from a hostile world, 
but are also likely to confront grow- 
ing threats to their domestic politi- 
cal integrity. Their viability as 
sovereign political entities could 
become even more tenuous as sub- 
` national groups and military factions 
gained access to nuclear weapons.!” 

Thus, increasingly isolated bastions 
of authoritarian stability might well 


exist in the midst-of recurring - 
small-power nuclear wars; terrorist- 


threats; “local Munichs”; and nu- 


clear coups d’état, separatist strug- 


gles, and civil wars. 


MANAGING IN A PROLIFERATED 
WORLD - 


But is the preceding not simply 
an implausible nightmare scenario? 
Is it not likely to become a self- 
denying prophecy, one proved false 
‘by future efforts to -manage and 
reduce those very dangers it de- 
pictsP Much would depend upon 
the -difficulties of designing and 
implementing a strategy for manag- 
ing in a proliferated world. Although 
space precludes a thorough discus- 


17. See, also, George H. Quester, “The 
Politics of Twenty Nuclear Powers,” in 
Richard Rosecrance, ed., The Future of the 
International Strategic System (San Fran- 
cisco: Chandler Publishing Company, 1972), 
pp. 67-70. Quester’s analysis, however, 
underestimates the impact of widespread 
proliferation upon interstate, as opposed to 
intrastate, relations. 
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sion of that here, the main dimen- 


` sions of a proliferation-management 


strategy at least should-be noted."® 


Which proliferated world? 


Notwithstanding preceding refer- - 
ences to a proliferated world, dif- 
ferent proliferated worlds, distin- 
guished by the number of states 
that had gone nuclear and the types 
of nuclear-weapon programs pur- 
sued, are theoretically possible. 
That is, a prospective 1990s’ pro- 
liferated world could have any- 
where from several to several dozen. 
overt new nuclear-weapon states. 
Concomitantly, these countries’ nu- 
clear weapon programs might range 
“in the business” 
detonation of a nuclear explosive 
device to acquisition of reliable,- 
stable second-strike forces, with 
many, however, clustered at the 

‘serious but technically deficient” 
rung of the nuclear-weapon-program 
ladder. The problems and dangers 
of proliferation would be more or 
less severe from world to world. 
Put simply, to the extent that there 
are fewer new nuclear-weapon 
states and more of these remain at 
the lower rungs of the nuclear- 
weapon-program ladder, the burden 
upon other proliferation-manage- 
ment policies. would be reduced. 

Two policy implications of this 
proposition—particularly given 


. occasional statements that the time 


has come to begin: thinking about 
living with proliferation—should be 
made explicit. First, even assuming 
that a growing number of states 
decide to go.nuclear, non-prolifera- 
tion measures definitely would 


18. For elaboration, see Lewis A. Dunn, 
“Managing in a Proliferated World” (Aspen 
Soran in Arms Control, forthcoming), 
PP. 24-38 
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remain necessary.!® Given the im- ' 


portance of influencing which pro- 
liferated world emerges, such mea- 
sures would ome the most 
critical near-term management tac- 
tic: Second, should proliferation 
occur, measures to pressure or per- 
suade countries. to stay, at the lower 
rungs of the nuclear:weapon-pro- 
gram ladder would be required. 


Some spectfic approaches 


One approach, even'for different 
proliferated worlds, might seek to 
influence Nth countries’ nuclear 
postures. On the one hand, given 
the likely technical deficiencies — 
and their potential consequences— 
of some, if not many,'such forces, 
prudence at some point might 
require assisting future)proliferators 
to develop more stable and con- 
trollable nuclear forces, such as 
by transferring PAL systems. On the 
other, 
strategy might attémpt|to influence 
the strategic doctrine of new pro- 
liferators. Notwithstanding the ob- 
stacles involved—for éxample, de- 
termining what desirable doctrine 
is—attempts to establish suitable 
institutional. ment (such as 





regional equivalents of the NATO 
Nuclear Planning Group) within 
which. to influence at! the margin 
doctrinal debate within new pro- 
liferators and to encourage them to 
think through. the varied implica- 
tions of their new status and reflect 
upon whatever “nuelear learning” 
has occurred in the past decades 


‘still might be valuable. ! 


Pursuit of a code jof nuclear 
behavior and support for regional 

19. For suggestions to this end, see George 
Quester, “Reducing the Incentives to Pro- 
liferation,” and Michael Nacht, “The United 
States in. a World of Nuclear Powers,” 
elsewhere in this volume. | 
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nuclear arms control agreements 
could comprise key elements of a 
second: approach, -efforts to en- 


hancė regional stability in a pro - 


liferated world..One proposed code 
would proscribe the first use of nu- 


clear weapons regardless of how ` 


grave the provocation. Based upon 
the principle of lex talionis, it 


would be enforced ultimately by | 


the threat of equal and proportional 
nuclear retaliation by one or both 
superpowers against the first user. 


Before concluding that agreement 


upon and implementation of any 


“such code would be a priori im- 


plausible, the possible impact upon 
superpower policies of a dramatic 
systemic shock, such as one or more 
local nuclear exchanges, should not 


be overlooked. As for possible arms. 


control measures in certain regional 
situations, both verifiable force-size 
agreements and the establishment of 
mini hotlines usefully could be 
pursued. Furthermore, the possible 
strategic education role of local 
arms control talks should not be 
overlooked. 

A third broad category of manage- 
ment strategy would entail measures 
to circumscribe the possible global 
repercussions of local proliferation. 
Thus, circumscribing the continuing 
risk of Soviet-American confronta- 
tion might require superpower 


+ 


agreement upon rules. of. engage- ` 


mentin local nuclear confrontations. 
Here, too, the possible ‘impact of 
a future dramatic shock in foster- 
ing such agreements should be con- 
sidered. Also, from the perspectives 
of both superpowers the adoption 
of measures such as improvements 
in damage-limiting systems, which 
could: reduce the direct military 
threat to them that future prolifera- 
tors might pose, could be seen as 


a necessary management tactic. 


Finally, policies to check the grow- 


WORLD POLITICS 


ing risk of nuclear terrorism also 
would be required. In addition to 
efforts to reduce the chances of 
successful terrorist access to fissile 
material or nuclear weapons, a readi- 
ness both to hold other govern- 
ments responsible for nuclear ter- 
rorists operating from their terri- 
tories and to engage in “black 
`- activities” against the nuclear ter- 
rorists themselves could be war- 
ranted. 


A nightmare scenario? 


Taken together, the preceding: 


sets of measures—along with ef- 
forts to influence which proliferated 
world might emerge—could com- 
prise the basic components of.a 
strategy for managing in a pro- 
liferated world. But adoption of 
many of the most important mea- 


sures, such as agreement upon a 


code of nuclear behavior or upon 
superpower rules of engagement, 
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‘would presuppose at the least a 


changed global political climate and 
other than a business-as-usual ap- 
proach. And even after a dramatic 
systemic shock, agreement upon 
such fundamental reforms still might: 
not be politically feasible. Con- 
versely, those more readily politi- 
cally feasible measures, such as 
providing limited technical assis- 
tance to Nth countries or supporting 
regional arms control, might be only 
palliatives. That is, there would ap- 
pear to be a gap between the gravity 
of the likely threats within a pro- 
liferated world and the probable 
effectiveness of politically accept- 
able responses to them. Ultimately, 
it is this tension which most causes 
concern about the long-term charac- . 
ter of world politics in a future 

world of widespread proliferation 
and lends support to the fear that 
this discussion’s initial depiction of 
life in such a world is not merely 
an implausible nightmare scenario. 
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A l ‘By COLIN GRAY 


j : P 
- ABSTRACT: Beyond a continuing effort to inhibit further ~ 
t nuclear proliferation, the proper shape and direction of arms 
r control policies for a nuclear-armed world are not at all ` 
: apparent. Many of the more popular arms control ideas that 
3 are discussed in the hypothetical context of a nuclear-armed 
H world do not, fare well under close critical examination. 
x Specifically, the arms control value of attempts by well- 
i established nuclear-weapon states at nuclear deemphasis, of 
issuing broad! nuclear guarantees of the security of non- ` 
nuclear states, and of proffering advanced conventional 
weaponry in lieu of nuclear weapons are not viable save 
under very restricted conditions. Probably the most challeng-. 
ing arms control question for a nuclear-armed world will 
pertain to the area of nuclear weapon safety. Technical 
assistance to! new nuclear-weapon states could greatly 
! reduce the risks of accident or the anxieties that must attend 
. recognized fitst-strike vulnerabilities, but such assistance 
i would also, unfortunately, remove an important argument 
discouraging proliferation and render a crude capability 
more ready—for a wide yariety of possible policy ends. The 
arms control challenge in a nuclear-armed world will be 
a need to accommodate some nuclear use and a readiness 
to exploit the reactions to such use for the end of prennan 
international stability. . 
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HE MANDATE for this aie 
presumes a nuclear-armed 
world, Such a world must contain 
many nuclear powers; the precise 
number.is not important, what mat- 
ters is the appreciation that this is 
a world considerably différent from 
that of 1976, in that 20-plus states 


- have acquired nuclear weapons and 


the (minimal, at- least) means of 
delivery. 

- A major difficulty attendant upon 
an exercise directed toward the 


. identification. of the role of arms 
control in.a nuclear-armed world 


is the-near-impossibility of sepa- 
rating the effect of nuclear prolifer- 
ation from other trends. More likely 
than not, trends will function syner- 
gistically. For an obvious example, 
it is not excessively pessimistic to 
foresee a vast increase in the popula- 
tion of less-industrialized countries, 
a substantial shrinkage in the 
amount of food available for export 
from such a critical food-producing 
area as North America (because of 
the growth of the indigenous popu- 
lation and a highly probable deteri- 
oration in climate), and—in part, 
therefore—a rapid increase in the 
number of nuclear-weapon states. In 
the twenty-first century a prime 
motivation pushing a state toward a 
nuclear weapon capability may not 
be a quest for status or even 
security (understood in its standard 
politico-military context), but rather 
a laudable desire to increase its 
international leverage toward the 
end of ensuring an adequate supply 
of calories for a swollen popula- 
tion. 

The food question was cited above 
simply as illustration of the point 
that our comprehension of the nature 
ofa nuclear-armed world almost cer- 
tainly is inhibited as much by the 
fact that this world does lie 20, 30 


years or more into the future as by 
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the -unfamiliar complexity of an 
international system encompassing 
20-plus nuclear-weapon states. 
Despite this, it is necessary to 
specify some minimal assumptions 
concerning the nature of a nuclear- 
armed world. As working hypoth- 
eses, the following premises are. 


„persuasive to this author: 


1. Power and authority will be 
more fragmented in the interna- 
tional system than is the case in 
the 1970s. But, as rival poles of 
influence and security provision, 
the United States.and the Soviet 
Union will continue to far out- 
distance any challengers. 

2. In military terms, the current 
superpowers will far outshadow all 
rivals. There are no shortcuts to 
equal military status—not a nuclear 
strike capability per se, not pre- 
cision-guided munitions (PGMs), 
and certainly not access to Ameri- 
can cruise-missile technology.! 

3. Because of .their continuing 
contest for influence, the super- 


powers will impose a minimum of 


order (as often as not through the 


‘latent threat of the use of force) 


in regions long deemed vital to . 
their interests. i 

4. But the proliferation of new 
nuclear-weapon states (NNWS)? will 
cause each superpower to examine 

1. See Alexander R. Vershbow, “The 
Cruise Missile: The End. of Arms Control?” 


Foreign Affairs, vol. 55 (October 1976), 
pp. 141-42. 

2. NNWS is employed in the, text with 
reference to those states which acquire nu- 
clear weapons after the time of writing 
(October 1976). NNWS is intended to imply 
possession of a nuclear striking force that, 
is very unsophisticated by comparison with 


. the superpowers (and even the British and 


the French). As a catchall category, NNWS 
-does, of course, blur distinctions that could 
be very important. Where important dis- 
tinctions exist, they are made—elsewhere, 
NNWS was found to be useful, 
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very critically the character of its 
interests in each particular foreign 
security connection. 

5. Notwithstandin 
uing primacy of East/West competi- 
tive interests over nuclear prolifer- 
ation questions for the superpowers, 
there will be generall recognition of 
a dictum of state policy which has, 
thus far, not received very explicit 
expression. Precisely, no state 
should be expected! to accept re- 
sponsibility for the nuclear actions 
taken by another—unless very close 
prior.consultation has| occurred (and 


even then some distance might be’ 


sought). The case |of an Israel 
facing defeat employing nuclear 


weapons is one possible exception. . 





Or RISKS AND COMMITMENTS 


It is improbable that a nuclear- 
armed world will differ dramatically 
from that of the 1970s. The super- 
powers should not be expected to 
eschew alliance with all nuclear- 
armed states, and a general atomiza- 
tion of what occasionally is termed 
international’ - society seems un- 
likely. However, there is a strong 
probability that a heavily nuclear- 
armed world will be subject to 
some nuclear terrorism and will 
witness (but not generally partici- 
pate in) the conduct of nuclear war- 
fare both between, and within 
states—on a local level. 

Because of the enhanced nuclear 
risks that the superpowers will run 
as a consequence of distant security 
connections, one should anticipate 
(1) the attenuation and abrogation 
of the more marginal ties; (2) some 
tacit agreement, ‘or at least pro- 


- tracted discussion, among the major 


3. This dictum falls well ‘short of the now 
long-stand:ng French proposition that a nu- 
cleararmei world means ithe end of al- 
lances. 





the contin- - 
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nuclear powers on the subject of . 
nuclear rules of engagement. Both 
of these processes will be affected 
by the continuing competition of 
the superpowers, by the order in 
which proliferation occurs, and by 
the uses (or presumed uses) to which. 
Nth countries will put their newly- 
developed nuclear forces. 

The ways in which these forces 
are used could be affected by the 
technical characteristics of NNWS’ 
nuclear strike capabilities. In other 
words, while the local presence of 
locally controlled nuclear forces 
should serve to revise upward of- 
ficial definitions of war-worthy 
provocations, both sides to a dispute 
could be acutely aware of the propo- 
sition that “he who does not fire 
first, probably does not fire at all.’’4 
Following a nuclear first-strike that 
was intelligently executed, many 
countries would not be in a good 
position even to wage sustained con- 
ventional combat. i . 

Under these circumstances, many 
Western arms control notions will 
not transfer well, if at all, to the 
intellectual frameworks of the of- 
ficials of some NNWS, who may not 
be overly-concerned with what — 
Americans and Western Europeans 
mean by order and stability. In- | 
deed, one can envisage countries 
perceiving a nuclear arsenal as an 
instrument for the effecting of 
change—for the ends of gain or 
justice (among a host of possibil- 
ities). The extraordinary qualities of 
nuclear weapons that have caused 
the officials of the nuclear-weapon 
states, thus far, to see those weapons 
as offering use’ options only of last 
resort, may be precisely the qual- 


4. In terms of theory, the defiriitive state- 
ment remains “The Reciprocal Fear of Sur- 
prise Attack,” in Thomas C. Shelling, The 
Strategy of Conflict (New York: Oxford Uni-_ 
versity Press, 1863, 1960), ch. 9. 
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ities that officials in some NNWS 
would. feel they could exploit in 
order to extort beneficial changes in 


their’ environments. The central” 
question for this article is how, if” 


at all, arms-control instrumentalities 
might function (a) to reduce the 
risk of the occurrence of war, and 
(b) (scarcely less important in the 
context of this discussion) to reduce 
the likely damage should war occur. 


SOME TECHNICAL STABILITY 
ISSUES l 


It may be argued that wars tend 
to occur,-when they do, for political 
rather than military- technical rea- 
sons® and that measures enhancing 
the technical stability of the stra- 
tegic environment are not all that 
helpful in reducing the risk of war. 
Nevertheless, arms controllers have, 
perhaps for “lack of a better hoss,” 
paid considerable attention to them. 

Nuclear disarmament, a special 
case of arms control, is unlikely to 
have a widespread appeal intended 
to restore stability to a precariously 
balanced world. The nuclear genie 
could not be put back in the bottle: 
disarmament would merely replace 
fears of immediate hostile nuclear 
use in a.crisis with fears of hostile 
nuclear use following a period. of 
nuclear mobilization (not to mention 
the suspicion that would be preva- 
lent concerning concealed weap- 
ons). 

The acceptability to. NNWS of 
many of the arms control measures 
aimed at improving stability which 
are voiced by Western (and Soviet) 
commentators and officials would be 
a function of technical competence 
and economic strength rather than 
intellectual absorption. Almost re- 


5 See Colin S. Gray, “New Weapons and 
the Resort to Force,” International Journal, 
vol. 30 (Spring 1975), pp. 238-58. 
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gardless of the blend of motives . 
that moved a state into the column 
of nuclear-weapon powers, there is 
unlikely to be much local op- 
position to the ideas that (a) secure 
second-strike forces are preferable 
to vulnerable first-strike (only) 
forces; (b) a flexible war plan is 
preferable to an inflexible one; or 
that (c) nuclear weapons should 
be protected against seizure by un- 
authorized groups. The problem for 
the transnational arms control com- 
munity is less one of education than 
one of énsuring technical feasibility. 
The first purpose of arms control, to 


‘reduce the risk of war,’ might be 


served were NNWS to be granted 
access to the technology that dimin- 
ishes vulnerability to a first strike. 
Unfortunately, NNWS that 
achieved a security in second-strike 
potential would, almost by defini- 
tion, pose a far more serious latent 
threat to the interests. of major 


‘nuclear-weapon states than would 


NNWS that did not. But even if 
major powers did not ease NNWS 
acquisition of launch vehicles that 
could be protected -by hardening 
or mobility, they could certainly 
vastly improve strategic and tactical 
warning time of attack. The pro-. 
vision of data from satellites and 
high-altitude aircraft overflights 


- would be a conveniently private 


way in which the quantity and 
quality of the strategic response 
of an NNWS could be upgraded. 


- However, any NNWS that came to 


rely upon Soviet or American in- 
telligence of this kind would have 
slipped: (back) into a form of stra- 
tegic dependence—and the super- 
powers themselves might deem: 
such technical assistance to be too 
committing. 

Scarcely less. important to’ many 
NNWS than the problem of ensuring 
some second-strike capability will 
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- and arguably is the 


be the need to protect nuclear 
weapons against unauthorized sei- 
zure and use. Nuclear:weapon safety 
is probably the least controversial, 
10st important, 
field for arms control effort in a 
nuclear-armed world. Whereas most 
arms control subjects (force level 
reductions, qualitative constraints, 
rules of engagement) will be 
thwarted, substantially, by the oper- 
ation of the arms control paradox— 
the political hostility that . makes 
arms control necessary, also makes 
it very difficult to |accomplish— 
questions of weapons’ safety are 
virtually (but not totally) nonpolit- 
ical. If NNWS do not avail them- 
selves of the technical knowledge 
and experience available from some 
existing nuclear-weapon states, they 
will face an unpleasant dilemma. 
Force survival must rest upon an 
instant readiness to} strike—there 
will be little prospect of riding out 
a surprise attack. But, instant readi- 
ness implies that nuclear weapons 
are co-located, fully assembled, with 
their means of delivery. For coun- 
tries with a stable domestic order 
and, possibly, a long (or, at least, 
very firm) tradition! of apolitical 
armed forces, there is no problem. 
But a nuclear-armed world is going 
to see the emergence of nuclear- 
weapon states wherein the chief 
executives will believe, probably 
with good reason, that the only safe 
place for their countries’. nuclear 
weapons is in the basements of their 
presidential palaces.‘ Consideration 
of deterrent efficacy and protection 
against seizure will ‘be severely at 


odds. 


6. See Lewis A. AR, Military Politics, 
Nuclear Proliferation, and the Nuclear Coup 
d'État (Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y.: Hudson 
Institute, H1-2392/2-P, 20 ‘April 1976). 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND -` 
STRATEGIC COMPETENCE 


It should be apparent from the 
above discussion that the transfer 
of technical data on, for example, 
permissive action link (PAL) tech- 
nology, need not be an unmitigated 
blessing for the international com- 
munity. In the absence of PAL- 
type safety systems, an NNWS might 
be compelled to keep its nuclear 
weapon components well separated 
and disassembled—for fear of un- 
authorized military or terrorist sei- 
zure. Similarly, though more gen- 
erally, it is not self-evident that the’ 
major nuclear powers should look 
with favor upon technically stable ' 
local nuclear-weapon balances 
(heretical though this thought may 
appear at first glance). Vulnerable 
first-strike nuclear forces are likely 
to be scarcely less vulnerable to 
conventional than to nuclear sur- 
prise attack. Both local damage and 
the probability of the involvement 
of outside nuclear-armed powers 
would likely be greater, were each 
side to possess secure second- 
strike forces.” With a technically 
unstable balancé between first- 
strike forces, it is much more likely 
than not that (a) one side will 
win 4 clear victory in a brief span 
of time, and (b) if nuclear weapons 
are used at all, their principal tar- 
gets will be of a military character. 
Naturally, no military force has in- 
herently first- or second-strike char- 
acteristics: those characteristics de- 
rive from an assessment of the 
probable weight and quality of the 
threat. 

If a potential NNWS was confident 
that, following construction~ of a 


7. But, and it is a substantial but, coun- 
tries with secure second-strike forces should 
not wage nuclear war against each other. 


` 


fairly minimal nuclear strike force, 


one or more well-established nu- 


clear-weapon states would provide 


technical assistance of many: vari- 


eties designed both to ensure 
weapon safety and to ease the path to 
a secure second-strike capability, 
the attractions of nuclear-weapon” 


status should be more difficult to re- 
sist. The policy dilemma for a coun- 
-try such as the United States is 


clearly predictable. A very: general 
policy of technical assistance, 
widely appreciated to be in force, 
would be folly. Some potential 
NNWS may seek nuclear weapons 
quite regardless of the fact that 


they would have to choose between. 


maintaining a ready force and a force 
secure against illegal domestic sei-. 
zure. Nonetheless, it is not difficult 
to anticipate contexts wherein many 


potential NNWS see some strong — 


(external) security reason for ac- 
quiring nuclear weapons, ‘but are 
strongly discouraged by the thought 


- that dissident generals might seize 
them or that their first-strike char- 


acter would impose a very unat- 
tractive rigidity upon policy i in time 
of crisis. 
The considerations raised and ar- 


` gued above may seem to ‘have an air 


of unreality about them, in 1976, 
but in a nuclear-armed world they 
would be of major importance. Most 
of the nuclear strike forces in the 
column of 20-plus nuclear-weapon 
states would be small, prone to un- 
authorized seizure and use, and vul- 


nerable to surprise attack. To render’ 


nuclear use less likely, a primary 
aim of arms control, the major nu- 
clear powers should consider’ very 


` selective technical assistance. But, 


unless that assistance is ‘very se- 
lective and is hedged about with as 
many restrictions as feasible (given 
the assistance-providing power’s in- 
terest in retaining its freedom of- 
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action in the event of local hostil- 
ities), transition to a world of 30- 
plus nuclear-weapon states, would 
be encouraged. 

The design of intrinsically worthy 
arms control regimes for the safer 
regulation of a nuclear-armed world 
is not that difficult an assignment. 
What is difficult is to specify just 
how each particular system of order 
is to be introduced and maintained. 
For a world wherein no power, or 
set of powers, is prepared to act as 
a self-appointed guardian of the ` 
status quo, arms control can aspire 
to little more than the registration 
and implicit endorsement of (very 
mixed) state intentions. A compre- 
hensive ban on nuclear tests might 
be useful to reduce the confidence 
felt by governments in the military 
efficacy of their nuclear arsenals. 
But, in the absence of fairly pain- 
ful sanctions, those countries most 
vulnerable to the potential impact 
of such a ban could simply, possibly 
with public regret, -decline to ac- 
cede. 


NUCLEAR DELIVERY VEHICLES AND 
ARMS LIMITATIONS AGREEMENTS 


The Intemational Institute for 
Strategic Studies (IISS) has pointed 
to.the fact that a very large number 
of nuclear-capable jet aircraft (a) 
have been supplied to potential 
NNWS, and (b) will become sur- 
plus in major air forces over the next 
decade.’ However, it would be an 
error to presume that the availability 
of systems such as the F-104 or the 
F-4 means that serious nuclear de- 
livery problems for some NNWS 
would not arise. While F-104s and 
F-4s, Mirage IIIs and (for a later 
generation} Mirage F-1s can deliver 


8. Strategic Boa 1974 (London: 11SS, 
1975), pp. 37-8. 
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a single standard NATO nuclear 
weapon (of 1960s’ vintage), -they 
certainly would not be appropriate 
for the delivery of first-generation 
NNWS nuclear weapons (weighing 
6,000 pounds and more). It is rele- 
vant to note that out of the IISS 
list of 13 “nuclear-capable aircraft 
deployed by threshold states,” only 
one—the Canberra—has the kind 
of bomb-bay and load carrying po- 
tential that would be needed to de- 
liver a first-generation atomic 
weapon. Major nuclear-weapon states 
cannot deny NNWS access to nu- 
‘clear-capable delivery!vehicles, but 
they can retard (for a few years, 
at most) the acquisition of delivery 
vehicles that match the “state of the 
art” of NNWS nuclear weapons de- 
sign. 

Two conclusions me appropriate 
concerning the merits of an attempt 
to help manage the risks in a nu- 
clear-armed world by means of im- 
peding access to nuclear-capable.de- 
livery vehicles. First, with respect to 
the ability to deliver: 2,000-3,000 
pound reasonably advanced weap- 
ons, ány arms control; effort is too 
late (even as of 1976, let alone 
1986 or 1996 or beyond). ). However, 
by their own unaided efforts— 
which may be an unrealistic as- 
sumption— countries such as Libya, 
Pakistan, Iran, South Korea, Taiwan, 
Argentina, and so forth!will not find 
it easy to design weapons that could 
be carried by F-4s, F-5s, F-104s, or 
MIG-2l1s. Second, given strong 
political determination, even coun- 
tries with little technical infra- 
structure for a nuclear weapons pro- 
gram should be ablé to design 
nuclear weapons in 'the 1,000- 


2,000 pound range within a five- 


year period. Overall, there would 
not appear, at present, to be any 
very promising arms control action 
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that might be taken with respect to 
nuclear-capable delivery vehicles. - 
In principle, the proliferation of 
SALT-like fora and SALT (Strategic - 
Arms Limitation Talks) agreements 
involving NNWS could make con- 
‘structive contributions to political 
and military stability in regions that ` 
are enduring the early stages oflocal ` 
nuclear arms competition. Candi- 
dates for nuclear arms limitation 
attention would be the nuclear strike 
forces. of regional rivals—when 
neither party, really, wishes to. 
achieve more than a demonstrated ' 
nuclear-weapon capacity, and a 
capability perceived to be not in- 
ferior to that of the other. It is 
possible that political ambitions may - 
grow as a nuclear force takes shape, 
but the economic attractions of an 
arms limitation pact conveniently 
might interdict such a process. Arms 
limitations, essentially to freeze 
strictly nominal capabilities, should 
be eminently negotiable—given the 
absence of military anxieties pointed 
out above. However, it is not diff- 
cult to see how arms. limitation 


agreements could be of negative 


utility between many hostile pairs of 
NNWS. Arms limitation agreements. 
of substance would, in all proba- 
bility, tend to freeze the deficien- 
cies of immature nuclear strike 
forces. If strategic offensive forces 
were frozen at low levels of de- 
livery- vehicles (or warheads), then 
the premium upon cheating would 
be fairly high. In other words, 
the attractions and value of SALT- 
type agreements between NNWS 
would depend. critically upon the 
purposes the individual NNWS saw 
as being served by their nuclear 
forces. For states seeking serious 
military capabilities in their nu- 
clear weapon programs, arms limita- 
tion agreements of a non-cosmetic 


variety would probably be both non- 
negotiable (for roughly the same 
set of reasons that the. Soviet- 
American SALT exercise has failed 


to cut deeply into capabilities or . 


program intentions), and undesir- 
able (in that continued unrestricted 
competition should lead the con- 
testants into technically more sur- 
vivable postures). 
If arms limitation surements be- 
tween NNWS were to be verifiable, 
‘the contracting parties probably 
would have to have recourse to the 
~ good offices of those very few 
powers that maintained surveillance 


satellites. As with the provision of 


potential early warning data, such 
- dependence would be both demean- 
ing to the local powers concernéd 
and entangling for the providers .of 
the verification data. To cross the 
boundary of this article’s mandate, 
it is worth noting the point that a 
large number of potential NNWS 
probably will not acquire nuclear 
strike forces on the model (though 
much scaled-down) of the super- 
powers, or of Britain, France, and 


China. Instead, with or without nu- . 
clear.testing, marry NNWS will let it . 


be known—in very low key—that 
they are in the column of nuclear- 
weapons states, with the weapons 
being accumulated in disassembled 
forms (probably after the pattern of 
_ Israeli practice in the 1970s). In this 
way, states may benefit from what- 
ever advantages flow from nuclear- 
weapons status, ‘without actually 
having gone nuclear or deployed 
nuclear strike forces in ways which 
might maximally encourage emula- 
tion by neighbors. This tactic—of 
` letting the world know that one is, 
say, probably two days away from 
an operational nuclear weapon capa- 
bility—would have local arms race 
implications that have, as yet, been 
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unplumbed by social scientists. To 
be politically useful, such. a capa- 
bility would have to. be adver- 
tised (discreetly), while the secrecy 
as to the size and character of the 
stockpile should fuel worst (or bad)- 


case analysis‘on the part. of rivals; 


but that very secrecy should also : 
serve to dampen the force of argu- 


-ments for matching responses on the 


part of neighbors. 

By way of summary, a some- 
what agnostic stance would seem to 
be appropriate on the subject of 
arms limitation agreements between 
NNWS. For states seeking simply 
to be recognized as nuclear-weapon 
powers, and as being not inferior, 
to their. regional rivals, such agree- 
ments could well be attractive and 
might offer ample excuse for the 
eschewal of familiar arms race tac- 
tics. But for states whose political 
cultures and/or security situations’ 
impose critical military duties upon 


‘emerging nuclear strike forces, arms 


limitation agreements might prove 
to be a dangerous irrelevance. 


NUCLEAR DEEMPHASIS AND 
NoOn-NUCLEAR ARMS 


Among the alternative means 
likely to be available for the promo- 
tion of arms control in a nuclear- 
armed world, policies of nuclear 
deemphasis by major nuclear- 
weapon states.are probably the least 
likely to succeed. An American no- 
first-use doctrine would not find easy 
acceptance on the part of putative 
adversaries (how could they. be 
certain?) while it probably would 
serve to promote much greater inter- 
est in nationally-owned and -con- - 
trolled nuclear weapons on the part 
of allies. In short, one probably 
would ‘suffer, the worst of- both 


_worlds. The prospective utility of a 
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no-first-use declaration upon in- 
centives to proliferate, to threaten 
nuclear use, and actually to engage 
in nuclear warfarelis not encour- 
aging. It is difficult to see the 


moral force behind'such a declara- . 


tion when it would be offered by 
a country with an arsenal of nuclear 


“weapons probably! in excess of | 


20,000, and which, still saw great 
utility in their deterrent (and even 
defensive) potential. However, 
American adoption of. a no-first- 
use doctrine could be interpreted 
as evidence of a secondary con- 
cern (proliferation) dominating a 
primary one (the security of vi 
allies). No-first-use; might well rest 
upon many worthy motives, but 
allies could be excused for inter- 
preting itas meaning that the United 
States (for example) would rather 
they were overrun than that a single 
nuclear weapon be used. A policy 
more likely to encourage nuclear 
proliferation among allies and 
friends would be difficult to devise. 
Although nuclear proliferation 
should, with few. if any exceptions, 
be discouraged, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that an attempt by the existing 
nuclear-weapon states to deempha- 
size the roles of nuclear weapons 
in their strategies is not a profitable 
path to follow. The whole world 
knows that nuclear weapons are 
important and different, and fairly 
cosmetic attempts to demonstrate 
the contrary are unlikely to find a 
receptive and credulous audience. 
The limited utility, of nuclear weap- 


‘ons in day-by-day. diplomacy is 


really beside the point. Some coun- 


` . tries may feel that in their regional 


security contexts,!a nuclear capa- 
bility would forward their political 
ambitions. Also, since the U.S. 
cavalry may not arrive to the rescue 
in time (or, more likely, may not 


_ even be dispatched), some countries 
will feel that there is no close sub-' 
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stitute for the locally-controlled 
nuclear weapon as a credible policy 
instrument of last resort (for ex-.. 
ample, Israel, Taiwan, Pakistan,’ 
South Korea—perhaps Yugoslavia). 

To discourage proliferation on the 
part of those relatively few states 
which do genuinely face (what. they 
see as) total threats to their na- 
tional security, the United States © 
needs to emphasize the reliability 
of its nuclear guarantee—even in 
the face of non-nuclear invasion. 
This, admittedly, is not easy to ac- 
complish. As minimal policy advice, 
nuclear weapons should not be de- 


. ployed where there is no robust 


intention to use them, in extremis. 
Simple, or even overly simple; as 
it may sound, the most effective 
way -to enhance credibility in inter- 
national politics is to say what one 
means, to mean what one says, and’ 
to have the capability to act. Credi- 
bility is not, and can never be, an 
either/or quality.An American presi- 
dent could state, firmly and without 
elaboration (or qualification), that, 
“if necessary,” he would resort to 
nuclear weapons to defend (say) 
South Korea. Skeptics might ques- 
tion the sincerity of such a state- 
ment, but the statement, supported 
by the known presence of nuclear 
weapons in South Korea, would al- 
most certainly be taken at face value 
by potential aggressors against 
South Korea. However, the credi- 


‘bility of this American commitment . 


could be weakened by domestic 
debate in the United. States. 

-As an arms control device, the 
flow of sophisticated conventional 
weapons might be-employed as a 
lever for the discouragement of nu- 
clear proliferation. This idea‘ has 
already attained policy status in a 
very inchoate form, but its limita- 
tions are very severe. First, while a 


truly magnificent non-nuclear de- 
fense should indeed diminish local 
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interest in the uncertain benefits -of - 


a national nuclear weapons program, 
such a defense should greatly in- 
_ crease the interest of more (and 
more vulnerable) neighbors in nu- 
clear weapons. Second, unless the 
flow of conventional weapons is 
monitored very carefully, there is a 
very real danger that one would 
be providing the vital military 
- infrastructure—not to mention the 
delivery vehicles—for a nuclear 
weapons program. In the unacknow- 
_ledged name of nuclear non-pro- 


liferation, the supplier countries of > 


non-nuclear weapons might in- 
nocently (or knowingly —with resig- 
nation) provide a diverse arsenal of 
eminently nuclear-capable systems. 
Third, to supply advanced conven- 
tional weapons essentially as a bribe 
‘designed to appease the prolifera- 
tion impulse is to leave oneself 
open to blackmail. While the United 
States, inter alia, does not favor 
nuclear proliferation, neither does it 
(nor would it) accord non-prolifera- 
tion so high a policy priority that 
it will fuel regional non-nuclear 
arms races around the globe at a 
pace determined by the credibility 
of threats to go nuclear on the part 
of local powers. The possibility of 
judiciously supplying conventional 
military equipment to selected 
_ countries, with a mind to dampen- 
ing local enthusiasm for nuclear 
weapons, should not totally be dis- 
missed. However, as a major arms 
control instrument, it would appear 
to be fraught with so many hazards 
. that it should not be pursued (the 
cure might prove no less harmful 
than the disease). 


ARMS CONTROL POLICY—A : 
SENSE OF PROPORTION 


It may appear unkind to say so, 
given the humane motives involved, 
but the beginning of wisdom with 
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respect to thinking about arms con- 
trol for a’ nuclear-armed world is- 
to recognize. that very little can be 
done that would be politically ac- 
ceptable. So’ unacceptable is the 
prospect of proliferation that pro- 
liferators, the issuers of nuclear. 
threats, and certainly the perpetra- 
stors of nuclear use should be pun- 
ished according to the severity of 
their offense—so the argument 


` goes. International society, an op- 


timistic fiction, will be in no posi- 
tion to restrain, let alone punish, 


the users of nuclear weapons in a`. ‘ 


nuclear-armed world. The dominant 
motive should be expected to be - 
sauve qui peut. Because of the risks 
involved, and because of the di- 
versity of interests that, are pre- 
dictable, behavior in a nuclear- 
armed. world, will not be restrained 
in anticipation of the operation of a 
primitive nuclear collective secu- 
rity system. Collective security does 
not work in a politically-divided 
world—and would not work even in 
the event of nuclear use by a minor 
power.® 

The first instance of nuclear use 
in war since 1945 will undoubtedly 
have an effect upon international 
behavior—but that effect will proba- 
bly amount in sum to an acceler- 
ation of trends that were already 
clearly in evidence. It is appealing . 
to speculate that a nuclear war 
confined to the Middle East or South 
Asia would function as did the light 
on the road to Damascus, whereafter | 
all things become possible; but å, 
more somber prediction is in order. 
It is more likely than ‘not that a 
local nuclear war would be won by 
the initiator of nuclear use. Despite 
‘the near-universal disapproval that 
would follow actual nuclear use, 


_ 9. See the discussion in Colin S. Gray, 
Strategic Doctrine for a Proliferated World 
(Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y.: Hudson Institute, 
HI-2490-DP, 23 August 1976). 
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. world is a vast and fo 


such use by a státe, if it were in 
extremis, would be lustifiable and 
would not lack for apologists abroad. 
After all,.the NATO countries plan 
on employing nuclear weapons if 
they deem such use necessary— 
so why not South Korea, Israel,’ 
Taiwan, Pakistan, and! others? In the 
event, it is predictable that official 
condemmations of nuclear use would 
be very closely associated with state 
politica! interests. 

A quasi-arms control device which 
periodically attracts interest with re- 
spect to behavior in a nuclear- 
armed world, is the ‘nuclear guar- 
antee. Although much of this article 
has been phrased in a rather tenta- 
tive wav, hedged about with quali-. 
fications, on the subject of nuclear 
guarantees a more categorical form 


.of expression is called for. Just as 


no’ state will accept responsibility 
for the genuinely independent nu- 
clear decisions. of another, so no 
state will accept responsibility for 
the defense of another that is threat- 
ened with nuclear use, ‘unless vital 


_ national interests are believed to be - 
"vat stake. 


Moreover, ‘in a nuclear- 
armed world, the scope of vital (that 
is, worth fighting for) national in- 


` terests is likely to ;shrink quite 


noticeably. Certainly|no state will 
stand as nuclear guarantor on behalf 
of non-nuclear states threatened by 
nuclear-armed-neighbors—on a 


` point of principle or in defense of 


a general rule of order for a pro- 
liferateé world. | + 


CONCLUDING THOUGHTS: MAINLY 
SHADOWS, SOME LIGHT 


nuclear-armed 
unately totally 
speculative field of i inquiry. By way 
of a terse conclusion and as one 
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‘set of pointers to debate and future 


research, the. oe brief state- 
ments are offered: 


- 1. Eveninanuclear-armed world, - 
it will still be worthwhile to attempt 
to interdict putative nuclear Peete : 
ation chains. i: 


2. Nuclear disarmament will not ° 
be of interest to NNWS, just as mea- ` 
sures of substantial arms reduction 
lack appeal to American, NATO" 
European, and Soviet officials in the 
contexts of SALT and Mutual Bal- 
anced Force Reductions (MBFR). 


3. Nuclear weapons safety must 
be a matter of major international 
arms control concern. But the argu- 
ments for improving the safety fea- 
tures of the nuclear weapons of 


` NNWS will be offset, in minor key, 


by the considerations that the ready 
provision of technical assistance in 
this area may (a) render existing 
nuclear forces more immediately 
usable, and (b) remove an important 
argument in some candidate NNWS” 
against nuclear proliferation. 


` 4. To attempt to preempt regional 
nuclear arms competition by means 
of fueling regional conventional 
arms competition will be a policy 
of very, very restricted utility. 


5. Attempts at nuclear deempha- 
sis through the careful manipula- 
tion of declaratory policy will not 
work: if anything, such endeavors 
will encourage rather than dis- 
courage proliferation. 

6. General nuclear guarantees of- 
fered in defense of any and all 
non-nuclear states threatened by 
nuclear-armed neighbors would be 
lacking in credibility, for excellent 
reasons. 


7. Regional nuclear wars almost 
certainly will occur. For reasons of 


1 
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prudence, fear, and olan selfishness - 


(that is, one does not take needless 
risks on behalf of others), such wars 


` need not, and should not, mean the 


end of human. history. 

8. Attempts to discourage further 
proliferation, or to limit the utility 
of nuclear weapon stockpiles, by 
means of restricting access to nu- 
clear-capable delivery vehicles are 
very likely to fail. There has been, 
and will be much further, a de- 
mocratization in understanding of 
nuclear weapons design, such that 


~NNWS should progress from nom- 


inal weapons weighing 6,000 pounds 
and more down to weapons of 1,000- 





2, 000: init in a very few years 
development. 

9: The mere fact of a saci ts 
armed world will not prompt drastic. 


_ changes in international behavior, 


any more than it will in ‘the forms 
of political organization. However, 
the evidence of the consequences of 
nuclear use could be a very different 
matter. Sad to predict, the first gen- 
uine opportunity for a nonmarginal 


change for the better in the ways 


in which human beings provide for 
their security will occur not as a 
consequence of the emergence of a 
nuclear-armed world, but rather as a 


consequence of nuclear war. 
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The United Nations, the Superpowers, 
, and Proliferation 


| By ABRAHAM BARGMAN 


ABSTRACT: Although nuclear weapons are likely to spread 

-to small and medium powers, the main problem for inter- 
national security ;will be the effect of proliferation on the 

avoidance of nuclear war between the superpowers. It is’ ~ 
therefore from their vantage point that this essay assesses the 
role of international organizations in a nuclear-armed world. 

A new class of disputes caused by violations of IAEA safe- 
guards and permissible withdrawals from the NPT is 
destined to be placed on the Security Council agenda. These 
disputes, moreover, may provide the superpowers with the 
opportunity to cement their common interests in controlling 
the effects of proliferation. Further periodic Soviet-American 
confrontations of nuclear-crisis proportions are to be expected, 
albeit in a new political context coniplicated by proliferation. 
The UN can help [resolve thése, as it has past crises, by pro- 
viding an organ of last: resort, registering, implementing `‘ 

` particular provisions of these agreements, and above all cap- 
italizing on them to advance new resources for the promotion 
of international security. All of these roles could be better 
played if the UN established an International - Nuclear 
Security Planning Group, to devise, plan for, and supervise, 
the execution of measures which command great support— ` 
and superpower ‘agreement. Anything more radical, un- . 
fortunately, would require a significant upsurge of insecurity 
which could only|result from a boundary event such as the 
first use of nuclear weapons. . ; l 
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' moment of crisis. 


1 e UN, SUPERPOWERS, AND PROLIFERATION | 


THE NEW phase. - of nuclear 


proliferation has awakened a . 


concern about the danger of nuclear 
war and the use of nuclear weapons. 
It has done so, however, at a time ” 
when there is a deeply implanted 
conventional wisdom which holds - 
that a nuclear war between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
is virtually impossible. This sense of 
international security is attributed 
not to the United Nations, and cer- 
tainly not to UN disarmament de- 
liberations; rather it is associated 
with the sanction inherent in. the 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons on 
each side. There also seems to exista 
profound faith in the ability of the 
national security managers to cope 
- with periodic superpower confronta- 
tions. This public faith places a great 
burden on “supermen,” who are: 
always playing the world’s game 
- with the expectation of pulling back 
from the nuclear brink. This will be | 
possible, they think, because in the 
international 
security values, and. in particular 
those exemplified by and reflected 
.in the United Nations,, provide 
rationalizations for withdrawal. - 
They are neither too big nor too 
proud to ayail themselves of UN ` 
mechanisms in such circumstances. 
The supreme responsibility for 
international security from nuclear 
war still remains theirs, notwith- 
standing the democratization of 
nuclear power through proliferation 
and other tendencies in the inter- 
national system which have dis- 
tributed influence (if. not power) 
‘over a larger area and among a 
greater number of states than was 
true during the heyday of the Cold 
War. The granting of this special 
responsibility to the United States 
and USSR in an age of proliferation - 
is not so much a compliment as a 


critical reflection of the fact that they 
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are ai will continue to be in the 
dual position of arsonists and fire-. 
fighters; their forceful competition - 
for control. of key areas of the world 
can be expected to continue notwith- `` 
standing proliferation and notwith- . 
standing détente> 

As an international peace sade 
security mechanism, the UN no 
longer has the field to itself; bi- 
lateral relationships, regional organ- ' 
izations, and permanent conferences 
of ideologically kindred states now 
also represént the interests of its 
members. It has also become fashion- ` 
able in some quarters to become 
disenchanted with, if not hostile to, 
the United. Nations.. Nevertheless, 


-all problems still seem to end up at 


the East River, especially when they 
directly affect the superpowers, who 
alone have the'resources and poten- 
tial influence to make the, mainte- 
nance of nuclear peace and security 
a reality. 
' Despite this, it is unrealistic to 
anticipate substantial change in the 
UN’s authority at this time. In 
fundamental matters, UN members 
appear to prize their freedom from 
collective decisions; in other words, 
their independence. That the UN is 
what the. environment and its mem- 
bers ‘allow it to be is a truism; the 
dynamic interaction between its 
political process and the debates 
which take place within major 
governments on the meaning. of 
national interest and international 
responsibility is not as well under- . 
stood. ee 
The contributions of the UN andof 
other peace and security organiza- 
tions will depend in part on the 
intrinsic ability of these organiza- 
tions to function under the circum- 
stances noted above and in part on’ 
the problems governments place 
before them. Three problems seem 
to be likely to surface in an age of 
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proliferation. A new type of dispute 
between states centered on nuclear 
rights and obligations which could 
test the traditional peaceful settle- 
ment practices of the UN is a most 
likely problem. The second problem 
goes beyond nuclear disputes and 
even nuclear tensions; itreaches the 
point of nuclear crisis. Direct or in- 


` direct confrontation between super- 


powers or other states with nuclear 
weapons constitute. å severely 
threatening problem, because in 
nuclear crises the nuclear weapons 
are placed on alert and, las in Cuba 
in 1962, the world stands im- 
mobilized as the governments in- 


‘volved try to defuse the critical 


threat to nuclear peace! The third 
problem will arise from broposals to 
reform existing international institu- 
tions as the best—if not the sole— 
means of assuring international 
security in the midst of proliferation. 


NUCLEAR DISPUTES AND TENSIONS 
The UN Charter assumes that it is 


the responsibility of the parties to a 
dispute to find a way out. of their 


difficulty without jeopardizing the ` 


peace and that disuasioniin the form 
of sanctions is called forjonly when 
the Security Council determines 
that a threat to or an actual breach 
of the peace exists. In the UN 
system, as we can see, there are few 


_ foolish expectations regarding third- 


party influence on sovereign states. 
The UN’s procedures provide for 
fact-finding, conciliation, and even 
the „recommendation of terms of 
settlement, but it was , never ex- 
pected that. all disputes must or 
would be settled, only' that they 
would not be allowed to develop 
into threats to international peace 
and security. This is the institutional 
context within which! potential 
x | 
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nuclear disputes ‘and problems will 
have to be considered. : 

The -Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) constitutes an attempt to 
supersede ‘the “laws” .of power 
politics through international law. In 
the past, the periodic elevation of a 
great power into the .ranks of the 


nuclear: powers had been met by a` 


fatalistic attitude based on the as- 
sumption that governments have,a 
right, if not a moral obligation, to 
provide for their nations’ security. 
Non-proliferation diplomacy, how- 
ever, is based’ on an opposing 
element introduced by the NPT, that 
further additions to the nuclear ‘club 
are not legitimate and are expressly 
prohibited to its parties: Even a non- 
party such as India may have been 
influenced by the new element, 
since it has not proudly avowed that 


‘the main purpose of the nuclear 


explosion carried out in 1974 was a 


military one. 
Further proliferation will nonethe- 


_less create tense situations and inter- 


national disputes. Among the poten- 
tial nuclear disputes and tensions 
which are likely to come before 
international organizations are (1) 
violations of treaty obligations; (2) 
legal. withdrawals from a treaty; (3) 


- 


disputes and tensions stemming - 


from specific nuclear.activity; and (4) 
the development of new laws and 


general principles to deal with new © 


problems, such as nuclear terrorism. 
When disputes: arise, it is one 
thing for an international organiza- 


disputes rather than to attempt the 
difficult task of imposing solutions; 
itis quite a different matter when a 
treaty whose continuance depends 
on sanctions being applied is atissue 
in the dispute. Non-nuclear NPT 
states must now permit Intemational 


Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) in- . 


tion and its members to live with the - 


ey 
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spection of all their nuclear facilities. : such ‘a silanes ie ‘superpowers 


In the future, certain non-parties 
will probably have to accept the 
same conditions as the price for 
nuclear imports. Should an agency 
inspector suspect or detect a viola- 
tion, a report is filed with the IAEA 
Governing Board which, in turn, can 
take provisional measures through 
the IAEA. Serious cases of diversion 
of nuclear materials would be re- 
ported to the Security Council as the 
organ of last resort after the pro- 
visional measures. and fact-finding 


`. procedures of the agency had been 


-ai 


i 


completed. 


Should the, agency fail to report. 


the matter to the Security. Council, 
it is likely that another party to the 
NPT would do so because it would 
feel sufficiently concerned about 
potential pressures on its own policy 
process. The matter would be re- 
ported 'by the member nation just as 
any other dispute or situation the 
continuation of which might en- 


“danger peace would be reported. In 


any event, the problem would be 
one of how to apply sanctions rather 
than whether to apply sanctions. 


- This seems to have been thé spirit 


in which Henry Kissinger addressed 
the thirty-first session of the General 
Assembly: “Any violation of IAEA 
safeguards must face immediate and 


drastic: penalties.” Although’ past ` 


experience with Security Council 


sanctions points out the difficulty in ` 


getting unanimity among the great 
powers and, beyond that, the almost 
impossible task of bringing about 
actual sacrifice of political and com- 
mercial interests for the sake of the 


_ collective decision, in the case of 


1. Address by Secretary of State Kissinger 
before the 31st Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly, _ 30 September 1976, 
Press Release USUN — 10%76). 


would at least share a common 
interest in the application of uni- 
lateral and multilateral measures. 
For example, following the 1974 
Indian explosion, the United States 


_ awakened from one of its periodic 


proliferation slumbers to create the | 
ad hoc conference of nuclear sup- 
pliers. While what is known about 
this secret institution of some 15 
countries does not suggest a rush on 
the part of all suppliers to impose 
“immediate.and drastic penalties,” 
the conference is a mechanism 
through which the United States, 
either alone or in combination with 
the Soviet Union, could attempt to 
coordinate sanctions against violators 
of IAEA safeguards. Whereas in, 
ordinary disputes the superpowers ` 
may drag their heels along with the 
rest, in this case they have so much 
to gain from keeping, the prolifera- 
tion tendencies under control that 
there is a good chance of joint action 

with or without the legitimation of 
the Security Council or the Sup-. 
pliers Conference. 

A different issue would arise if a 
state party to the NPT should decide 
to withdraw from the treaty. To 
balance the discriminatory nature of 


_ the treaty, the superpowers agreed 


to include in Article X the right of a 


' party to withdraw provided it gives 


three months notice to the Security 
Council and submits “a statement of 
the extraordinary events it regards 
as having jeopardized its supreme 
interests.” The fact-that withdrawal 
is permitted -does not affect the 
political consequences for neighbor- 
ing states and perhaps for the regime 


.as a whole. The three months could 


serve as a cooling-off period if the 
action results from ‘dissatisfaction 
over.some other issue; the period 
might be used for intensive bargain- 
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ing between the eae aa ies EN 
powers; particularly the United 
States, assuming that they define 
their '*common -interest in oppo- 
- sition to the state attempting to 
withdraw. . | 

Security Council deliberations 
may serve ancillary purposes, such 
as offering remaining parties new 
assurances if they feel that their 
security is jeopardized ‘as a result 
of the withdrawal. Despite the 
legality of withdrawal, all the mea- 
sures canvassed in relation to viola- 
tions of the IAEA may be appropriate 
from a political standpoint in the 
case of withdrawal, but the legit- 
- imacy of any such measures would 

be enhanced by UN action. Finally, 
when a case of withdrawal does 
“come before the Security Council, 
the statement explaining how the 
country’s supreme interests have 
been jeopardized could lead to both 
a legal and political consideration of 
what is meant by the term “ ‘supreme 
interests”—-one that is, found in 
almost every arms control ’ agree- 
ment. On the political side, the 


council would probably have -to. 


debate the significance of the extra- 
ordinary events. The deliberations 
might serve to clarify the tensions 
between, on the one hand, the un- 
deniable scvereign right of the party 
to withdraw and, on the other hand, 
the supreme interest of the com- 
munity in the avoidance|of nuclear 
war. If time-honored vital interests 
have been inflated into supreme 
interests owing to the nuclear threat, 
the charter’s concern for inter- 
national security should also be 
given a higher pomy for the same 
reason. l 

Speaking of legal. approaches — 


something that went out, of fashion , 


-along with the League Covenant or 
perhaps with the Hague Conven- 
tions of the turn of the century — 
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there is a precedent for bringing 
nuclear disputés to the International 
Court of Justice (ICJ) even in cases 


in which a country is not a party to 


the relevant treaty. The reference is 
to the complaints brought by 
Australia and New Zealand against 
France in 1974 because of its 


atmospheric nuclear tests. Since ` 
France is not a party to the Partial ‘ 


Test Ban Treaty of 1963, the two 
countries relied on the 1928 General 
Act for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes, from which 


France withdrew as a result of this - l 


case. What is of interest here is not 
only the fact that the ICJ presents 
another mechanism for dealing with 
nuclear disputes, but also that such 
action could have a political impact 
on the policy discussions within the 
government.” 

As a result of a wave of n E A 
tion, the Security Council is likely to 
be confronted with tensions in- 


herent in the deployment of nuclear . 


weapons. In the arms control litera- 


ture, this phenomenon is referred to 


as the reciprocal fear of surprise 
attack.’ Proliferation opens up new 


sources ‘not only of disputes but of ` 


tensions as well, tensions being 
deeply implanted, long-lived “un- 


. formulated conflicts of power.”*. 


Take the case, for example, that was 
placed before the Security Council 
in 1958 by the Soviet Union charging 
that the flights of American bombers 
armed with nuclear’ weapons con- 


%. See Thomas M. Franck, “Word Made 
Law: The Decision of the International 
Court of Justice in the Nuclear Test Cases,” 
American Journal of International Law, vol. 
69 (July 1975), p. 612. : 

3. See Thomas Schelling, Strategy of Con- 

flict (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Press, 1980), ch. 4. 
- 4, For the distinction. between disputes 
and tensions, 
Politics among Nations, 5th ed. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1972), ch. 25. 


Harvard University — 


see Hans J. , Morgenthau, ` 


r 


stituted a Sobrenual a to the 


peace.® Although the council could - 


do little more than air the complaint, 


discuss the problems of surprise’ 


attack and miscalculations, and en- 


courage. other members and the . 
Secretary General to implore the. 
parties to agree to partial measures 


designed to relax tensions, the effect 
on internal debates within the re- 
spective governments was probably 
salubrious. Not long after the council 
debate, the parties agreed to con- 
_vene a conference on surprise attack 
which, despite its failure, laid the 
first foundation stone for Stategic 
Arms Limitation Talks (SALT). The 


point here is that nuclear disputes ` 


embedded in tensions created. by 
asymmetrical nuclear deployments 
may.require of the Sécurity Council, 
not the usual combination of pres- 
sures for peaceful settlements and 
sanctions, but rather support for 
arms control measures. 

Finally, we have the General 
Assembly’s responsibility for general 
principles and new international 


law. There is, for instance, consider-- 


able interest in- the problem of 


nuclear terrorism, but most govern- ` 


‘ments have no ‘official reason to 
‘address this potential source of 
‘domestic as well as international 
tension. This situation would 
change if the issue were brought to 
_ the General Assembly in the same 
way that West Germany isolated the 


issue of the taking of innocent 


hostages: and requested the legal 
` committee of the thirty-first assembly 


to draft a convention outlawing this” 


particular form of terrorism.-Although 
-the problem of terrorism is usually 
anathema to the leaders of the Third 
World because it focuses on 
symptoms ‘rather than on what they 


5. See in particular Security Council Of- 


ficial Records, 815th meeting, 29 April 1958. , 
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ada to be we ‘causes, the. 
problem of nuclear terrorism might - 


command enough interest and sup- 


„port to, win the. approval of. the: 


majority. At the very least, -an | 


initiative ‘would compel govern-. 
ments to address the issue and per- 


haps thereby raise everyone’ s con- 


sciousness. 


Itis, thus, T E to anticipate . 


that a new group of disputes and 


tensions will appear on the agendas 


of international organizations as a 
result of nuclear proliferation and 
of the superpowers’ desire: to main- 


tain the non-proliferation regime or . 


at least to prevent breaches of the . 


nuclear peace. Even in:the absence 


of effective persuasion backed by . 


sanctions, the fact that a state will 


have the opportunity of going to the. 
Security Council or some other body ' 


already provides the dovish forces 


within the government with argu-_ 


mients against the worst case as- 
sumptions. From the standpoint of 


the responsibility of the super- | 


powers, such submissions will be a 
test of the degree. of their.-common 


interest in non-proliferation. One - 


can assume that the superpowers: . 


will be particularly concerned with 
those nuclear disputes and tensions 


that could lead to their Speen, : 


ina nuclear crisis. 


NOORED CRISES 


A nuclear crisis is a confrontation 
in which nuclear forces are placed 
on alert status and ‘miscalculation 
leading to the actual use of nuclear 
weapons is therefore a distinct possi- 


bility. The dynamics of a nuclear . 
crisis have been demonstrated first - 


in the Cuban Missile Grisis of 1962 


and less menacingly during the 
Middle East War of 1973. Although 
the superpowers prudently man- 


aged to resolve the confrontation.” 
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between them in these,two cases, in 
a world cf many nuclear powers this 


responsibility will most probably | 


have to be shared. | 

From the standpoint of inter- 
national organizations, the two 
examples of nuclear crisis` can be 
compared in relation to three factors: 
(1) tension background, (2) manage- 
ment of crisis, and (3) implementa- 
tion of mutual concessions. 

The Cuban Crisis developed in a 


context marked by severe Cold War . 


tensions while the Middle East War 
broke our after the European status 
quo had been legitimated, several 
arms control agreements had been 
_ achieved. and the two powers had 
signed the “Agreement on the Pre- 
vention of Nuclear War” of June 22, 
1973.6 In 1962 the UN was fully 
integrated into superpower rela- 
tions, especially on issues affecting 
nuclear arms control. The 1973 
‘agreement, as illustrated below, 
formalized the increasingly separate 
relationship that had: developed 
with the aid of the Hot Line and 
SALT and relegated the UN to an 
afterthought: “Each Party shall be 
free to inform the Security Council 
of the United Nations, the Secrétary- 
General cf the United Nations . 

of the. promoss and outcome of 
consultations . . .” (Article V). 

If one conceives of the UN in 
terms of its principles and purposes 
rather than as a practical instrument 
of diplomacy, then the'1973 agree- 
ment reflects the parties} recognition 
that “the danger of nuclear war and 
of the use of nuclear weapons” 
(Article I) places their responsibility 
for “the maintenance or restoration 
of international peace and security” 
(Article VI) in a very special con- 


6. For complete text of Agreement on the 
Prevention of Nuclear War, .see American 
Journal of International Law, vol. 67 Oe 
. tober 1973), p. 833. 
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text. Moreover, the 1973 agreement 
did not mean that tensions between 
the superpowers had been relaxed 
to the point where they were: no 
longer a concern. On the contrary, 
the agreement reflected acute appre- 
hension that their alliances could 
lead to nuclear crises “if relations . 
between countries not parties to this 
Agreement appear to involve the risk 
of nuclear war . . .” (Article IV). In 
any event, the Agreement on the 
Prevention of Nuclear War reflected 
a radically changed perception of the 
role of the United Nations in the re- 
lationship between the superpowers; 
nonetheless, the United States and 
the USSR found the UN to be indis- 
pensable in October 1973. 
Agreements such as this one are 
easily faulted in view of what hap- 
pened in October 1973, but their’ 
worth should not be judged. solely 
in terms of unenforceable declara- 
tions of good intentions. Rather, one 
must keep in mind that they provide 
the process whereby nuclear adver- 
saries can arrive at a reinterpreta- 
tion of their particular and special 
responsibility to the overarching 
charter purpose, namely, the avoid-. 
ance of war among the great powers. 


All states with whom the super- 


powers are oppositely entangled’ 
should undergo the same process. 
When we come to the actual man- 
agement of nuclear crises, the role of 
the UN orofregional organizations is 
conditioned by whether the super- 
powers are directly or indirectly en- 
gaged. and whether it is an issue 
which has previously been resolved ` 
collectively through the UN. In the 
1962 “eyeball-to-eyeball” confron- 
tation, the crisis was grounded in 
a nuclear. dispute—whether the 
Soviet Union could deploy nuclear. 
weapon systems in Cuba, albeit 
under Russian control. Crisis man- 
agement involved a carefully gradu-: 
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ated show of force in the form of 
a quarantine and intensive, if not 
_always coordinated, bilateral negoti- 
ations. The Security Council’s fanc- 


tion was simply to receive mutually . 


`> exclusive resolutions from the par- 
ties, to publicize the dramatic facts, 


and, because of the status of the- 


disputants, to discourage third-party 
meddling. The fact that the General 
Assembly happened to be in' ses- 


sion apparently led the nonaligned’ 


diplomats to encourage the Secre- 
tary General to propose a freeze 
on actions by both sides, a mea- 
sure which was finessed because a 
cooling-off period would have neu- 
tralized American préssure for the 
removal of the missiles.” ` 

Were a similar situation to arise 
between two less. powerful nucléar 
states, and provided that the super- 
powers were not taking opposite 
sides; the Security Council might 
not be as passive as it was forced 
to be in the Cuban case. In such 
cases, should China, France, or 
Britain wish to prevent action which 
the superpowers favor, the latter 


will have their aforementioned . 


agreement on the prevention: of 
nuclear war as a basis for enforc- 
` ing a return to the’ status quo ante. 
In cases where the superpowers 
are on opposite sides, the situation 
will be similar to that of the Middle 
East War, with the significant ex- 
ception that the local disputants 
might then also bë nuclear powers. 

The Organization of American 
States (OAS) was a key institution 
in the management of the Cuban 


. Missile Crisis. Although it, along ` 


-with the Organization of ican 
Unity (OAU) and the Arab League, 
has authority. to settle disputes be- 


7. This account is based on Abram Chayes, . 


The Cuban Missile Crisis. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1974). 
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tween members, and: therefore a 
third-party function, in this crisis it 
served to legitimate the quarantine. . 
This is. particularly noteworthy be- 
cause ‘one can imagine. circum- 


. stances in a proliferated world in 
-which regional organizations might, 
‘instead, legitimate the dissemina- 


tion of nuclear weapons (when a 
majority of its members are in a 
confrontation with a hostile nuclear 
power). In 1973 the dispute was 


‘not a nuclear one, although the in- 


volvement gradually escalated to the 
point’ where both sides apparently 
unsheathed their nuclear weapons.® 
This crisis developed out of an act 
of war for which a cease-fire arrange- 
ment would normally be worked 


` out in the. Security Council. The 


dispute involved the superpowers as 
the chief negotiators since the local 
parties could not even meet bi- 
laterally at the UN because the 
question of direct negotiations was 
itself a matter in dispute. Thus, the 
Security Council became little more 
than a mechanism for registering the 
cease-fire agreements. reached in bi- 
lateral negotiations, which in turn 
reflected the fortunes on the battle- 
fields. But, the execution of the 
cease-fires, as this case dramati- 
cally illustrated, is not easily ac-' 
complished without the combina- 
tion of great-power pressure and 
some third-party presence to sym- 
bolize the accord, which brings in 
the third factor—the implementa- 
tion of mutual concessions. 

In the Middle East Crisis of 1973, 
the UN peacekeeping force was in 
part a response to a Soviet threat 
to intervene to enforce the cease- 
fire. For the first time, the possibility 
of reliance on a Soviet-American 


8. This account is based mainly on Marvin 
Kalb and Bernard Kalb, Kissinger (New York: 
Dell Publishing, 1975), chs. 16-19. 
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peacekeeping ‘force, with or with- 
out UN blessing, was considered. 
While this was unacceptable to the 


` United States at the time, it is an 


idea that might surface again in 
future nuclear crises, especially if 
other permanent members should 
not be willing to papper a UN 
force. 

In 1962, both the United States 
and the Soviet Union agreed that 
the UN should carry out on-site 


‘inspection to verify the 'removal of 


Soviet missiles. But Cuba refused 
to permit UN inspection. and: the 


- United States instead relied on uni- 


lateral means of verifying com- 


-‘pliance- There are two noteworthy 


aspects to this abortive! role. One 
is the fact that, in the heat of the 
crisis, Khrushchev proposed on-site 
inspection and that the Office of the 


Secretary General should carry it 


out; both had previously been de- 
nounced by the Russians on ide- 
ological grounds. When the chances 


.of miscalculation are great and the 


time for military decision is com- 
pressed into hours, the problem for 
powers > caught up inja nuclear 
crisis is how to communicate signals 


: that can be expected, to register 


without much analysis; The fact 
that such key phrases as “on-site 
inspection” and “the Secretary Gen- 
eral” had been well worked over 
in acrimonious debates made them 
particularly useful signals. By 
analogy, new nuclear powers should 
be encouraged to engage in seem- 
ingly fruitless arms control nego- 
tiations so that they; too, may have 
signals with similar potential effect 
should they be forced ‘to rely on 


` their own means for resdlving a nu- 
- clear crisis. 


The second aspect that i is relevant 


for a proliferated world is the sub- ` 


sequent unwillingness of Cuba to 
an 
i 
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accept UN Giiceits inspection which 


had been agreed to by the super- ` 


powers. One has -only to imagine 
a situation in which other nuclear 


powers are involved to appreciate.’ 
the kind of resistance the UN and ¢ 


the great powers are likely to en- | 


counter. 
In both crises the superpowers 
had full command of crisis diplo- 


macy; that may not be possible once- 
proliferation takes place. This is. 
what concerned William Jordan of. 


the UN Secretariat as he reflected 
on the significance for the UN of 
the Cuban Missile Crisis: 


Should further nuclear powers emerge, 
and should therefore the bilateral dia- 


logue in moments of crisis be replaced | 


by a confused exchange of views be- 
tween the sundry wielders of nuclear 
power, the likelihood of an outcome 
without resort to the actual use of 
nuclear weapons would seem dimin- 


ished.’ 


In the Agreement on the Prevention 
of Nuclear War, the ‘superpowers 
distinguish between nuclear war 


and the use of nuclear weapons. It 
may well be that as nuclear prolifer- ' 


ation evolves, they will adapt their 


~- 


crisis management practices to in- © 


clude the likelihood that sooner or 
later nuclear weapons will be used. 
As in the past, the UN role is 


destined to be whatever is required. 


to implement the superpowers’ ar- 
rangement. In the event of the use 
of nuclear weapons, this might range 
from disaster relief to supervising 
the enforced dismantling of a nu- 
clear weapon system: Perhaps this 


is a matter which could be studied 


9. Quoted from an unpublished memoran- 
dum, “Nuclear Crises and the United Na- 
tions,” written during the Cuban Missile 


Crisis by the late Dr. Jordan when he was- 


director ofthe UN’s Political Affairs Division. 
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within the UN Secretariat in an- 
ticipation of nuclear proliferation. 

A nuclear crisis can also be viewed 
as an opportunity camouflaged by 
pervasive insecurity. One of the 
positive consequences of the Cuban 
Missile Crisis was the movernent to 
prevent the further proliferation and 


_ dissemination of nuclear weapons. 


The first achievement was the Par- 
tial Test Ban of 1963; several years 
later, a nuclear free zone was cre- 
‘ated with its own Organization: for 
the Prevention of Nuclear Weapons 
in’ Latin’ America (OPANAL). 
Though the general Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty of 1968 left the nu- 


clear powers free to engage in dis- 


semination, it did inhibit the acqui- 
sition of nuclear weapons by states 
not then possessing them. The point 
is that a nuclear crisis can lead 


to some substantial positive achieve- : 


ment, with the assistance of the 
UN.. Although the’ parallel conse- 
quence of the Middle East Crisis. 
of 1973 has -still to emerge, one 
can detect a pronounced shift from a 
total reliance on UN peacekeeping 


_ ` to a strong movement for a political . 


settlement. 


INSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
The experience of the super- 
powers has some limited value as the 
only guide to future nuclear crises 
in a world of many nuclear-armed 
states. However, the democratiza- 
tion of power relations that is taking 


place means that fewer governments ` 


_ will accept the hierarchical notion 
of superpower supremacy and the 
` premise that the avoidance of nu- 
clear war between them is the. su- 
preme interest. of all countries. 
Moréover, in the- present nation- 
alistic ‘environment, the super- 
powers cannot expect states with a 


nuclear potential io: saaie their 
own conception of national security 


on the. altar of the high ideal-of, | 


common security without concrete 


evidence of sacrifices. 
The fact is, however, that in re-- ` 


cent years the superpowers have not 


_ supported, nor have they been under 


great pressure at the UN to sup-. 
port, measures which would denu- 
clearize world politics. They have, 


. instead, learned to satisfy public 


opinion with limited arms control 
measures. That each General As- 


_ sembly devotes most of its political 


.agenda to disarmament items is a 
tribute to. customary practice rather’ 
than to the commitment to arms con- 
trol of the majority of states. Third. 


World countries have so far not made ` 


denuclearization an integral part of 
their new world order. Since they 
control the General Assembly, 


. which in the past: has been the 


main mechanism for maintaining 
pressure on the superpowers, it 
will be they who’ will decide 
whether denuclearization measures 
will be incorporated into their 


, negotiations with the industrialized ` 


world. ` 
Although the superpowers are al- | 
ready committed by the NPT to — 


embark upon denuclearization, they: ` 


are fearful of tampering with a se- 
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curity structure that has at least- . 


enforced prudence even as it has, 


‘created, tensions and nuclear crises. 


Given. their fear and the absence , 


of effective Third-World leader- 
ship, it ıs difficult to envisage 
circumstances in which they. might 
-entertain Richard Falk’s demand 


that denuclearization ‘replace non- — 


proliferation as the UN objective:as 


part of a movement for “structural ' 


change by which is meant a funda- 


mental rearrangement of institu- - 
tional arrangements and authority . 


` 
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patterns that currently give shape to 
international relations.’?!° 
The reforms of Leonard Beaton 
on the other-hand, would continue 
. to place the primary responsibility, 
for international security upon the 
superpowers. Starting with the prem- 
ise that a stabilized, posture of 
‘ nuclear deterrence: would be’ ad- 
vantageous in a proliferated world, 
. Beaton~proposes to diffuse among 
all nuclear states the kind of “cog- 
nisance” that has developed be- 
tween the superpowers. My own 
view is that, unfortunately, govern- 
ments are likely to follow this path 
rather than that of denuclearization. 
Nevertheless, in this context, the 
UN might well adapt some of Bea- 
ton’s ideas for institutional reform 
- and, in particular, establish an In- 
ternational Nuclear Security Plan- 
ning Group. The aim of this group, 
which might have the same relation- 


ship to the Security Council as the. 


moribund Military Staff Committee, 
would be to anticipate and study the 
disputes and tensions that will arise 
as additional states acquire nuclear 
weapons. Another function would 


` be to carry out, on a temporary 


basis, emergency measures for 
dampening a crisis, such as the spe- 
cial inspection or superyision_of nu- 
clear facilities or the monitoring of 
nuclear force deployments; the 
group would be a kind of nuclear 
peacekeeping cadre. A' third func- 
‘tion would be to help leaders of 
new nuclear states to understand the 
tensions associated with their new 


10. Richard Falk, “A World Order Analysis 
of Nuclear Proliferation,” Forum for Cor- 
respondence and Contact, vol. 8, no. 2 
(October 1976), p. 111. ` 

l1. Leonard Beaton, The Reform of Power 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1972); see, 
also, the proposals for reform in William 
Epstein, The Last Chance ag York: The 
Free Press, ee 
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status and ways of ameliorating 

them. Finally, the group might also | 
be responsible for planning and - 
evaluating measures for partial de- 

nuclearization, such as the estab- 

lishment of nuclear free zones. 

Hopefully, these nuclear peace- — 
keepers would be encouraged by 
the superpowers to persist in their 
specialized work in the midst of- 
proliferation and active disputes on 
other issues. Given the interest of `- 
the superpowers in a stable nuclear 
environment, they might wish to use 
the group as the vehicle for the 
dissemination of procedures ‘and 
technology designed to minimize 
the chances of miscalculation and ` 
nuclear accidents. Is it not high 
time for governments spending 
more than $300 billion each year 

on military power and security to 

permit a few citizens to serve ex- 
clusively an institution concerned 
only with the international implica- 
tions of nuclear disputes, tensions, 
and crises? 

More radical reforms of a supra- 
national nature which would en- 
hance the operational authority of 
international organizations are not 
likely to prove acceptable in the ab- 
sence of deep and pervasive in- 
security. Had it not been for two 
general wars which left the world 
emotionally and physically crippled, 
the League of Nations and the | 
United Nations would probably not 
have beén created. Perliaps only 
another boundary event—the first © 
use of nuclear weapons—could tap 
the latent supranational impulses of 
some 150 governments. Until then, 
leaders must heed the imperative 
of proliferation: the international 
security symbols and mechanisms of . 
the United Nations must be pro- ' 
tected because all people and gov- 
emments have a supreme interest 
in the avoidance of nuclear war. 


-ANNALS, AAPSS, 430, March 1977 


Proliferation and the Future: a 
Destruction or Transformation? 


By FREDERICK C. THAYER 


ABSTRACT: We must recognize that proliferation includes . 
both nuclear power plants and nuclear weapons, the latter 
being only. a follow-on to. the former. The. first step 
toward coping with proliferation is to accept that nuclear 
weapons are essentially political weapons of terror, not mili- 
tary weapons, even if we have convinced ourselves otherwise. 
For the near term, proliferation ‘can. enhance international 
stability if it occurs in balanced, rather than unbalanced, 

R fashion. Over the long term, the issues are different. The 
critical global problem is finite limits to natural resources. 
Nuclear weapons are becoming both the cheapest and the 
only way of waging war. This faces us with a stark choice 
between alternative futures: (1) A world of iron or totalitarian: 
governments, in which each state blackmails others so as to 
acquire scarce resources. The continuing shortages lead to 
rigid internal management and unending nuclear war. (2) A 
world in- which shortages are recognized and we develop 
global agreements for resource distribution. The concept of 

- sharing replaces property (both individual and state), social 
hierarchies (including the state) are transformed into other . 
-social systems we cannot yet describe in detail, and the 
social institution'of.war has no meaning. If we choose the 
first, there is no. future. If we choose the second, we must 
soon begin a program of balanced deproliferation, in which 
we abandon both nuclear energy and nuclear weapons. ` 


Frederick C. Thayer, Associate Professor of Public Administration and Inter- 
national Affairs, Graduate School, of Public and International Affairs, University 
of Pittsburgh, is author of An End to Hierarchy! An End to Competition! Organizing 
the Politics and Economics of Survival (New York: Franklin Watts, 1973) and of. 
ee pieces on.organization theory, on policy formulation, and on defense , 
policy 
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E LIVE in an era of gallop- 

ing nuclear proliferation, an 

era in which the spread of nuclear 
weapons is tied closely to the spread 
of nuclear power plants; many na- 
_tion-states see nuclear energy as the 
“only feasible near-term replacement 
for petroleum, which, before the end 


` of the century, will be either largely 


depleted everywhere or well past 


-.the point of peak production. The 


connection. between nuclear weap- 


. ons and nuclear energy’ gives us an 


exciting opportunity to take ‘the 
broadest possible approach to issues 
of proliferation. If we can transcend 
the narrowly military way in which 
we, especially in the United States, 


have dealt with these issues in the: 


past, perhaps we can provide a basis 
for meaningful speculation about fu- 
ture political and économic relation- 


ships on a global scale. With that 


in mind, this essay first explores two 


3 general themes, -each of them gener- 


ally in disagreement with those of ` nition of the finite limits to resources 


my colleagues in this volume; I then 
tum to a brief exposition of ‘two 
possible world futures, our major 
task (as I sze it) being to consciously 
choose between them. ` 

As to the general themes: 


1. Nuclear -proliferation already 
has reached a point where it is 
long past the time to dispel most 
of the mythology with which we 


- have surrounded nuclear questions. 


In particular, we must recognize that 
nuclear weapons remain the weap- 
ons of terror they were when we 
first used them. They transform all 
warfare into the immediate destruc- 


' tion of civilian populations, and it 


is nonsense to continue to pretend 


- otherwise. 


2. For the very near term, ac- 
celerated proliferation 'seems in- 
evitable. For practical purposes, we 
‘cannot discourage proliferation 
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without insisting that other coun- 
tries give up not only the idea of 
arming themselves with nuclear 
weapons, but also expansion of their 
energy production for peaceful pur- 
poses. This being immediately im- 
possible, we have no choice but to 
seek forms of proliferation which 
might retard the expansion of in- 
stability if not actually produce. 
greater stability. It makes no sense 
to cling to a stance which simply 
condemns all proliferation as bad. 
Each of the two likely’ world 
futures is based on a premise which, 
despite its increasing prominence, 
is less influential than it should be. 
The world’s natural resources are 
finite, and we fast approach the 
limits to those resources, in partic- 
ular those that are nonrenewable. 
We face an apocalyptic choice, each 
course frightening— if for different 
reasons: 


1. Some now predict that recog- 


will léad to ever more authoritarian 
control of all social activity by 
“iron governments” which will 
struggle bitterly against each other 
for possession of whatever is left. 
The primary use of nuclear weapons, 
whether in the hands of govern- 
ments or-terrorist groups, will be to 
blackmail others to hand over the re- 
sources in their possession or, alter- 
natively; to protect one’s own re- 
sources from blackmail. Almost 
inevitably, this will lead to some 
form of nuclear holocaust. 

2. Others predict that a profound 
and peaceful social transformation is 
possible, the first of such magnitude 
since the shift from hunting to 
agricultural societies approximately 
5,000 years ago. The transformation 
will include the demise of social 
hierarchies and economic market. 
systems and- the development of 
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global networks for reaching agree- 


ment as to how and to. whom avail-. 
able resources will be distributed. | 


Once we recognize that resources 


are limited, the moral justification ` 


for property (individual or national) 
will vanish, sharing will be the only 


possible mode of existence, and such - 


’ social institutions as war will have 
no legitimacy. 


I shall attempt to make a plausible 
argument that we have some reason 


for optimism. It turns out, for éx-~ 


ample, that even if we consciously 
proceed in accordance with the pes- 
simistic scenario (1), the policy. 
decisions we take will actively, if 
inadvertently, lead to the realization 
of the optimistic scenario. Before 
getting to these scenarios, however, 


‘I tum to a reassessment of the. 


immediate past. 


THE DEMYTHOLOGIZING OF - 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


While the nuclear superpowers 
are reluctant to.admit as. much; the 
expansion of nuclear capability to 
very. small states, and to terrorist 
groups as well, will lead over time 
to a profound and necessary-demy- 
thologizing of nuclear weapons. The 
United States and the USSR have 
attempted, and attempt now, to 
maintain the fiction that nuclear 
weapons are fundamentally military, 
not political, weapons. We have 
gone to great lengths to avoid ad- 
mitting what we demonstrated at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki; ‘nuclear 


weapons (like fire-bombs) are most - 
effective when they are used against 


‘civilian population centers. It is 
worth recalling some of the scenar- 
ios we have developed in a forlorn 
attempt to conceal the obvious. . ' 

—We developed doctrines of ra- 
tional war, including the assump-~- 
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tion’ — any first strike would 
make sense. only if directed against 
an opponent’s weapons, even 
though we included the phrase 
“bonus effect” to’ describe the sub- 


` stantial damage any’ such strike 


would do to’ nearby population 
centers. From the standpoint of 
justifying military budgets, this was 
a useful doctrine, because a very: 
large number of missiles are needed , 
if one seeks to ensure he will 
be able to destroy an enemy’s entire 
missile force. In outlining these 
doctrines, which had to assume ra- 
tionality on both sides, we con- 
veniently overlooked a basic inter- 


‘nal contradiction; a, rational war _ 


could be conducted only if each 


side had two or three times.as many 


missiles as the other,.a bit unlikely 
to say the least.’ In, pursuing the. 
doctrine, we even planned at one - 
time to locate: all missile complexes 


` in very isolated areas so as to ensure 


our civilian population would not be 
damaged in ʻa rational first strike. 
This proved logistically unmanage- 
able, but we retained he imagery 
anyway. 

—We developed s some ofthe silli- 
est civil defense theories imagin- 
able. One prominent strategic theor- 
ist argued that if the Soviets mis- 
behaved, we should evacuate our 
urban populations: to the country- 
side, issue the Soviets an ultimatum, ` 
launch a first strike, against Soviet 
missiles if they disobeyed, accept 
whatever insignificant second strike 
they could launch against our cities, 
wait until the fallout had subsided, | 

s : / 


1. Only now, when MIRV (Multiple In-- 
dependent Targetable Re-Entry Vehicles) 
enable each side to deploy more war- 
heads than the othér side has launched 


_ vehicles is such a war conceivable—and 


even then, disarming strikes could not reach 
important elements of the strategic nuclear 
forces, such as pases submarines at sea. - 
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and then repopulate the. cities. This 
approach to rational wat seemingly 
justified a U.S. first strike, the book 
in which it appeared became an all- 
time best seller, but the theorist 
conveniently ignored the elaborate 
evidence put together ‘within the 
government as to the utter impos- 
sibility of total evacuation of the 
cities. 

The government itself jin the early 
1960s; adopted an. opposite ap- 


_proach, one based upon a Soviet 


first strike ‘a bit more morally com- 
forting). Because the Soviets would 
(rationally) attack only missiles, not 
cities, we designated ‘downtown 
buildings as suitable for fallout 


shelters and urged other citizens:to ` 


install. them in their’ 'backyards. 
While also a neat budgetary trick 


' (blast shelters would be prohibi- 


tively expensive in cities), this pro- 
gram had both tragic and amusing 
side effects: 


1. Atone press conference during 
which he urged citizens to add fall- 
out shelters to their homes (a busi- 
ness which underwent a fast cycle 


~ -of boom and bust), then Secretary 
of Defense McNamara was asked ` 


why he had not installed such a 
shelter in kis home. His|response? 
“I rent a home in Washington; I 
do not own it.” 


2. Assuming an RATA of fall- 


out capability in nonwork hours 
(most of the space was located in 
downtown areas), the government 
developed the “freight-car” con- 
cept. Many citizens were expected 
to travel toward the center city so 
as to make the shelters ‘closest to 
their homes available to those living 
still farther sway from the downtown 
areas. This assumed a willingness 
on everyone’s part to ignore the 
shelter closest to him, and it also as- 
samed a massive traffic jam. At 


| 
| 
| 


out shelters, 
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one legislative hearing, a congress- 
woman from: Michigan was incredu- 
lous; the policy, she said, meant that 
if Soviet missiles arrived at night, 
only : the pimps, prostitutes, and 
drunks of downtown Detroit would 
be saved. ` ; 

3. Quite a few citizens, among 
those who installed residential fall- 
prepared to shoot 
neighbors who demanded access to 
those shelters. If a shelter were 
overcrowded; its occupants might 
have to exit before the fallout had 


_subsided, hence shooting one’s : 


neighbor seemed morally justifiable. 
The national discussion of this issue 
was at best ugly. 


When civil defense was a major 
item on the public agenda, the 
fundamentally contradictory nature 
of the first strike and second strike 
theories was never made clear, 


` principally, I think, because those 


advocating first strike approaches 
did not'wish to be too forthright 
in their advocacy. Both sides, how- 
ever, deluded all of us by implying 
that fallout would be the only sub- 
stantial problem of a U.S.-USSR 
nuclear exchange. ` 

— We developed various theories , 
about “clean” and “dirty” missiles; 


-arguing that, if both sides would 


only agree to refrain from develop- 
ing dirty ones, relatively clean and 
undamaging nuclear wars could be 
fought. 

—We emphasized the need for a 
wide range of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. These would give us, so we 
heard, a “spectrum of capabilities,” 
and it would easily be possible to 
conduct “sanitary” strikes against 
very small targets (bridges, for ex- 
ample), thus further ensuring no: 
damage to nearby civilian popula- 
tions (as in Europe). ` 

—We developed a fascination ` 


> 


with “blue water deterrents,” the l 


notion that if the United States 
-would rely on missile-carrying sub- 
marines, any Soviet first strike would 
completely avoid the United States. 
Some carried this further, suggesting 
that if both sides relied on sub- 
marines, there. might be no damage 
to civil societies at all. 

Given our policy-makers ‘insist- 
ence that our nuclear stockpile was 
military, not political, in nature, an 


unresolvable debate was inevitable., 


Those who understood the basically 
terroristic character of nucléar weap- 
ons shouted “Overkill!”; but those 
justifying the weapons saw only a 
continuing need to stockpile enough 
missiles to knock out enemy mis- 
siles (and there could nevér be 
enough). As the stockpiles on both 
sides grew and grew to levels none 
of us can comprehend even now, we 
tried to tell ourselves that we could 
maintain those old distinctions be- 
tween combatant and noncombat- 
ant, military and civilian, thus pro- 
tecting the nonmilitary parts of 
society from destruction. We even 
denied our own experience, in that: 


we conveniently chose not to re- . 


member that during World War II, 
we increasingly had turned to the 
terror (fire) bombing of cities even 
as we continued to‘speak vaguely 
of precision bombing. , 

Once in a great while, the press 
of events compelled. us to, admit 
(if only implicitly) that our strategic 
doctrines, taken together, amounted 
to nonsense. This was especially 
the case during the Cuban Missile 
Crisis of 1962, when the president 
_ undertook to explain.on national 

television the precise nature of the 
Soviet threat. His position was that 
the Soviets had placed offensive 
missiles in Cuba, but he then de- 
scribed the threat in terms of the 
precise distances between those 
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Soviet missiles and a number of 
American cities. In the doctrine of 
rational. war, of course, offensive 
missiles would be aimed at Ameri- 
can missiles, not cities, but few 
noticed that in a time of real crisis, 
the first casualty was the doctrine 
of rational war. The missiles were, 


simply stated, a clear notice from ~ 


the Soviets that any further U.S. 
attempt to overthrow Castro would 
bring the Soviets to his defense, and 
the notice was heeded when the 
United States guaranteed to protect 
Castro. 

This criticism of the way we have 


-handled nuclear issues’ cannot be 
‘confined to policy-makers. Through- 


out the 1950s and 1960s, for ex- 
ample, there emerged in the United 


- States a substantial academic com- 


munity devoted to full-time teach- 


` ing and research on issues of na- 


tional security. Doctrines of rational 
war. provided a basis for endless 
treatises about “throw weight,” 

“CEPs,” and “risk calculus.” Given 
the underlying premises, the larger 


political and. moral issues hardly 
were addressed at all’ and, to this . 


day, many attempt to hold the line 
against the introduction of such 
issues. Almost instinctively, they re- 
ject what might be -called “the 


French view,” which argues in ef- 


fect that nuclear weapons are basic- 
ally political, or terrorist, in nature, 
hence a modest nuclear force can be’ 
highly effective. To that, our policy- 
makers and defense ‘intellectuals 
respond that a small force cannot be 
effective precisely because it is too 
small to be militarily effective. 
The result of all this'is that many 
approaches to the issue of prolifer- 
ation, including some in this vol- 
ume, seem inherently contradictory. 
If the issue is a serious enough 


` 


one to warrant publication of this - 


volume, it-can only be because the 


w 
D 


French’ view is fundamentally cor- 
rect. Were the long-term U.S. ap- 
proach -to be taken as valid, the 


. acquisition of modest nuclear c: capa- 


bilities by many countries would not 
be significant enough militarily to 
worry about. Clearly, we are worried 


` about proliferation, even as we gen- 


erally continue to avoid discussing 


` . the -associated political’ and moral 
- issues. This makes most of the argu- 


ments against proliferation largely 


-.. irrelevant to the countries to which 


we address them, and it genetally 


~ blinds us to the possibility that in 
- the world as now. constituted, prolif- 


eration mzy not always be politically 
destabilizing. To that question I now 


l | 
` BALANCED PROLIFERATION: 
- A SHORT-TERM HOPE 


The present trend toward pro-. 


liferation should demonstrate once 


and for all that the Non-Prolifera- 


tion Treaty (NPT). was, never any- 
thing but a pious hope|based upon 


‘illogical premises. Two such. prem- 


ises never received the attention 
they deserved: one was'the concept 


' ‘of nuclear umbrellas | supposedly 


erected bv nuclear superpowers, the 
other was the nature of the NPT as 
something of a military‘alliance. 
Inherent to the NPT |was the no- 
tion that the United States and USSR 
would separately guarantee to pro- 
tect their allies, friends, or client 
states from. nuclear blackmail or 
attack by the other. Many states 


“that were non-nuclear lat the time, 


whether or not they joined the NPT, 
had little faith in suchi guarantees, 


and it wes foolish to expect other- 


wise. The umbrella concept de- 
pended, of course, upon the fal- 
lacious nuclear doctrines outlined 
above. To clearly recognize nuclear 
weapons as fundamentally terror- 
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istic and most etisetive when used 
against civilian populations is to see 
the absurdity in attempts to con- 
vince a U.S. ally that we would 
make our civilian population. the: 
hostages of that ally’s foreign policy. 
Further, the- umbrella approach ig- 
nored the old dictum that nation- ' 
states may have permanent interests 
but not permanent allies. An um- 
brella concept logically requires that - 
nuclear guarantees be extended or ` 
withdrawn as various countries 
change sides. Suppose, for example, 
that China had sought the protection ` 
of an umbrella; could the United 
States logically have been expected, 
in recent years, to guarantee reprisal 
against the Soviets if they attacked 
China?P. l 
Also inherent to the NPT was the 
implicit premise that the nuċlear 
superpowers should jointly under- 
take to destroy, by direct attack if 
necessary, any other country’s at- ° 
tempt to develop nuclear weapons. 
I do not suggest that immediate 
destruction of an emerging nuclear 
capability is the only possible 
sanction or disincentive that can be 
used in any given situation, but I 
do suggest that the logic of the NPT 
required such joint action if the 
superpowers were serious ‘about - 
preventing proliferation and if noth- 
ing else worked. The general ab- 


_surdity of such joint U.S.-USSR 


action led me to label the NPT as 
an impossible alliance which could . 
never be implemented. 

Even if alliance always has been, 
impossible, however, U.S. and 
USSR nuclear capabilities have led 
to positive developments, indeed to 
an important form of global sta- 
bility. The nuclear superpowers 
have developed, over more than a 
decade, elaborate rituals and de- 
tailed precautions désigned to avoid ; 
direct pontrontahon between them. | 
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These have included the R E 
mous hotline, explicit signals and 
personal reassurances about the 
meanings of specific foreign policy 
actions, a formal agreement to avoid 
war, and even a willingness to 


- virtually ignore any action that might . 


lead to direct confrontation. We 
were careful to avoid any action 
when the Soviets erected the Berlin 
Wall, we rejected the alternative 
(favored by some) of destroying So- 
viet missile emplacements in Cuba 
(which would have led to the deaths 
of many Soviet technicians), and the 
Soviets were quiet when we mined: 
the harbors of North Vietnam. In 
many other crises, both sides have 
` dispatched both explicit‘and implicit 
signals to reassure each other. All 
these activities, of course, demon- 
strated the poverty of our strategic 
doctrines. Leaders understood, if 
they did not announce, that any U.S.- 
Soviet engagement would lead im- 
mediately to all-out nuclear ex- 
change, with no pauses along the 
way. Few would argue now that a 
conventional war involving the 
nuclear superpowers could be man- 
aged so as to avoid nuclear ex- 
change. 

There is something to be said, 
then, for balanced proliferation as 
an improvement over unbalanced 
proliferation. Whatever the United 
States might like to. believe about 
its own peaceful intentions in inter- 
national politics, it is plausible to 
argue that relationships between the 
United States and USSR are more 
stable than they would have been if 


the latter never had acquired nu- | 


clear weapons. Given any situation 
involving more or less continuous 


high tension within a group of na-` 


tion-states, as in the case of Israel 
and other countries in the Middle 
East, the. acquisition of nuclear. 
weapons by only one of these states 
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may bet more. destabilizing than ac- 


quisition by all. If, as some evidence’ 


indicates, the Israelis have gone nu- 


clear, a case can be made that the. 


superpowers have an interest in en- 
couraging, or at least not discour- 


aging, the acquisition of nuclear . 


weapons by Israeli opponents. 
` The United States cannot ef- 
fectively pursue a policy of balanced 


- proliferation by itself. At the mini- 
mum, specific implementation.on a.- 
- case-by-case basis would have to be- 


jointly worked out with the Soviets, 
and perhaps with others as well. 
This is because an important part of 


.the policy would have to be the spe- 


cific withdrawal of all implicit or 
explicit understandings. concerning 
umbrella protection. If it makes 


sense, for example, for the United . 
States and the Soviets to promote 


balanced proliferation i in the Middle 
East, or in the case of India and 
Pakistan, it makes just as much 
sense to make clear to. the prolifer- 


‘ating countries that they~cannot ex- 
pect any further military - support: 


from the superpowers. Balanced 
proliferation, in other words, would 


_turn out to be a form of disengage- . 
‘ment of the superpowers ‘from re- ' 


gional conflicts. 
It follows that a’ concept of bal- 


anced proliferation depends upon ` 


complete acceptance of the argu- 


ments proliferating countries have ` 


made against the NPT and the nu- 
clear superpowers, just as it also 


‘depends upon the experience the 


superpowers have acquired. Other 
countries have discounted the use- 
fulness of umbrellas, so they cannot 
have it both ways. Once a country 
acquires a nuclear military capa- 
bility, it must admit it cannot 
expect a nuclear superpower to pro- 


vide an unwilling umbrella. The: 


long experience of the United States 
and the Soviets in managing nu- 
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clear weaponry can only be inter- 
preted as a mutual understanding 
- that all direct military action against 
each other must be avoided if nu- 
clear war is to be avoided. This 
experience suggests, some commen- 
tators notwithstanding, that limited 
wars between nuclear-armed coun- 
tries are impossible. ; 

I do not suggest for. a moment 
that balanced proliferation can be 
expected to delay proliferation, but 
the premises underlying this policy 
would not include an iassumption 
that a slowdown in proliferation is 
always preferable toa speed-up, the 


general assumption of most authors ; 


in this symposium. Indeed, the logic 
of balanced proliferation suggests 
that once proliferation is seen to be 
inevitable, little is gained by at- 
tempting to retard it., Hence, bal- 
anced proliferation would be a 
policy of conscious acceleration of 
proliferation, and this jjust might 
work over the short term. 

This is a less startling assertion 
than it seems at first glance. Our 
present approach to proliferation 
disguises a great deal. of prolifera- 
tion by labeling it as peaceful in 
nature. We engage in nuclear pro- 
liferation when we expott the tech- 
nology for building nuclear power 
plants, and it -is foolish to pre- 
tend otherwise. A policy of bal- 
anced proliferation would merely 
recognize this phenomenon for what 
it is and carry it to lits logical 
conclusion. 

It follows that balanced prolifera- 
tion would have a profound effect 
. upon the international system. The 
withdrawal by the superpowers of 
all nuclear guarantees to prolifer- 
ating countries would have the effect 
of terminating alliances as we have 
come to know them. Each nuclear 
state would have to fend for itself in 
a world of nuclear states, knowing 
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that its friends could not afford to. 
risk their own populations as the- 
price of maintaining that friendship. 
I suggest this already is widely 
understood, beéause it is the most 
logical explanation for the attempts 
that-are made to keep secret the ac- 
quisition of nuclear weapons. We - 
should not conspire to keep prolifer- 
ation a secret; we should openly 
recognize it every time it occurs, and 
make clear at the time of the an- 
nouncement that we can no longer 
lend our-support to the proliferating 
country. 

Balanced proliferation would Hoe 
be an ideal policy, nor even a good 
policy in any moral sense, only a 
better policy than the ones usually 
advocated. At its best, it could pro- 
vide only an incremental improve- 
ment in stability over a more un- . 
balanced form of proliferation. Over _ 
the long term, of course, we cannot 
sensibly define as stable any world 
in which many countries have terror 
weapons at their disposal, let alone. 
a world in which terrorist groups 
also are able to acquire terror weap- 
ons. But it is equally foolish to 
pretend that even a world in which 
only the United States and the 
Soviets had such weapons could be 
forever ‘stable, yet that has been, 
and remains, both the central thrust 
of our nuclear policy and the central 


: thrust of most analyses ofthat policy. 


For the short term, then, it is time 
to abandon the notion that those now . 
possessing nuclear weapons are 
somehow more sane, trustworthy, or 


rational than other countries likely to _ - 


acquire such weapons. We can make 
no plausible argument in behalf of 
this notion, and we never have 


‘been prepared to implement it by 


destroying new nuclear capabilities. 
So it becomes necessary to specu- 


‘late about longer-term trends. What 
are the possibilities? 
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PROLIFERATION AND THE FUTURE: 
Two SCENARIOS 


‘In-a 1976 speech to the United 
Nations, former Secretary of State 
Kissinger emphasized a major para- 
dox of the times. Nationalism, as he 


put it, had become a more powerful ` 


force in the world than ever before: 
(As I have argued above, nuclear 


proliferation contributes’ to this’ by 


making alliances decreasingly ef- 


fective or even credible, thus trans- 
forming the international system 


into the most atomistic system 
imaginable.) Kissinger also noted. 
that even as nationalism had be- 
come more significant, there’ was in- 
creasing recognition of interdepen- 
dence within the 
system. He implied that acknow- 
ledgement of interdependence would 
require, sooner or later, substantial 


modifications to our: definitions of - 


sovereignty and independence, the 
hallmarks of nationalism..An ex- 
ample from the recent past can be 


-used to highlight the possibilities. 


The British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration produced a few years ago a 
series of documentaries on “The 


` Energy Crunch” and, in the dodu- 


mentary concerning petroleum re- 
serves, introduced a startling specu- 
lation. As the BBC put it, an 
important reason for the withdrawal 
of the United States from Vietnam 
may have been the increasing 
realization that large-scale conven- 
tional warfare, 


tained because of oil shortages, 
While this factor never was men- 
tioned by U.S. policy-makers, it is 
interesting to ask what might have 
occurred in the United States if, at 
the time of the OPEC oil embargo, 
we had been conducting large-scale 
bombing raids on North Vietnam. 
U.S. citizens might not have been 


international - 


especially aerial - 
. bombing, could no longer be sus- 
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content to. wait two hours or more 
to purchase. $3 worth of automo- 
bile gasoline, knowing that large 
amounts of petroleum were being re- 
fined into aviation fuel ‘to Keep the 
bombers in the air. ` 

As I suggested at the pisek the 
fast approaching depletion of pe- 
troleum resources is a major cause 
of the peaceful nuclear prolifera- 
tion now underway. It is not yet 
widely acknowledged that we al- 
ready are in.an era where nuclear 
war is not only the cheapest but 
perhaps the only form of warfare 
available to any state. The super- 
powers continue to maintain huge 
conventional forces, and they con- 
tinue to supply their ‘client states 
with all sorts of petroleum-powered 
equipment (land and air), but there 
is little likelihood this equipment 
can be used on a sustained basis. 
As I also suggested in an earlier 
section, nuclear war is, in virtually . 
all cases, likely to be terroristic, 
city-busting attacks on civilian popu- 
lations. Generally speaking, it is 
likely to be impossible for any state . 
to protect itself against all such 
attacks. As one scholar suggested 
quite a few years ago, reliance on 
nuclear weapons implies a mutual 


‘inability on’ the part of all states 


to preserve their territoriality, the 
further implication being that the ` 
nation-state was approaching its 
demise. 

This becomes more of a possibi: 
ity now than it was at the time he 
first predicted this demise, primarily 
because of the increasing inability 
to fight conventional wars. In both of 
the scenarios I briefly outline here, I 


assume to begin with that not only 


are we fast running out of oil, but 
also of many other natural resources 
which, taken together, haye sus- 

tained the social institution of war 

within manageable. economic pa- 
\ 


og 
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rameters. I- believe the evidence is 
overwhelming on this score, but it 


is not mny purpose ito convince © 


doubters. I suggest only that pro- 


- liferation would be less an issue 


than it is if economical substitutes 


` for nuclear energy were easily avail- 


able. Given this fundamental as- 


‘* sumption, pessimistic and optimistic 


scenarios seem possible. 
so 


l 
A p2ssimistic scenario | 


We alreddy are partly the pris- 
oners of a pessimistic scenario, be- 
ginning with the embargo levied 
against the United States by the 
petroleum exporting countries 
(OPEC) in 1973. Shortly thereafter, 
the president and the ‘secretary of 
state announced that ifat any time 
in the future a further; OPEC em- 
bargo or excessive price rise threat- 
ened the United States with “ed¢o- 
nomic strangulation,” ithe United 
States would seriously consider 
taking military action. Serious stu- 
dents of foreign policy suggested 
that it was both possible and de- 
sirable for the United States to 
capture the largest pool of remain- 
ing oil (in Saudi Arabia) and then 
set fair prices for its sale. During 


_ the presidential campaign of 1976, 


the successful candidate: ‘announced 
that ae would consider’ any future 


of an economic declaration of war 
on the United States and would 
respond accordingly. | 

In a world o fast-diminishing re- 
sources, with each state ‘attempting 
to secure as much as itjcan of the 
availeble supply. of each resource, 
and with. conventional warfare in- 
creasingly ruled out because of the 
lack cf resources to support it, nu- 
clear weapons become increasingly 
attractive for the purposes of (1) 
protecting one’s natural resources 
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oil embargo the | equivalent’ 
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from blackmail threats by other nu- 
clear states or terrorist groups; (2) 
making such threats credible when - 
they must be used’ to secure re- 
sources from other states possessing 
them; and (3) generally protecting” 
national security in the only way 
left to any state to do so. 

In ‘this scenario, each state is’ 
committed to the maximum possible 
economic growth, and the achieve- 
ments.of society as a whole and all 
the organizations and: individuals 
within it are measured on that basis. 
Growth in the Gross National Prod- 
uct and per capita income are 
considered extremely important, 
and long-term doubts are usually 
resolved in favor of maximum 
growth. Where some might argue 
against continued reliance on nu- 
clear energy because of the pos- - 
sibility of nuclear accidents or be- 
cause of the difficulties in isolating 
nuclear wastes from the environ- 
ment for hundreds, or perhaps thou- 
sands, of years, these arguments are 
cast aside on grounds that they are’ 
overstated or, alternatively, that 
technology will enable us to over- 
come any problems in the long run. 

While the national actors in this 
scenario pay some attention to such 
problems as overpopulation, they 
seek technical solutions. One, al- 
ready widely proposed, is the colo- 
nization of outer space. Perceived 
as only the newest of many frontiers 
conquered heretofore, outer space 
seems to offer great possibilities 
for building new communities in the — 
form of space stations. These might 
be capable of absorbing a good deal 
of the world’s overpopulation, and it 
is thus assumed that growth need 
not be limited to the planet Earth. 

In this atomistic world of nu- 
clear-armed states; each state turns 
more and ‘more to “iron govern- 
ment” (the phrase used by one 
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serious ae of ie future) to 
maintain rigid discipline within its 
borders and organize the defense of 
its national fortress—beset by the 
possibility of nuclear threat’ and/or 
attack from any and all directions. 

An iron government in the United 
States, for example, might have to. 
respond to a demand (tied to a nu- 
clear threat) for food needed to, 
feed starving populations. To sus- 
tain a suitable defense posture over , 
the long term, each state is com- 
pelled to ‘substantially restructure 
the national map. 

A highly developed society such 
as the United States is an intricate 
web of networks, transactions, and . 
interactions. Wére any major U.S. 
city to be destroyed today by a nu- 
clear missile, that destruction would 
have an immediate effect upon much 
of the rest of the country. Were our 
cities more self-sufficient, and. at 
` the same-time more decentralized, 
the loss. of any one city or several 
of them would have much less ef- 
fect’ It follows that a policy of 
national defense against nuclear at- 
tack requires an intensive long-term 
` program of self-sufficiency, com- 
munity by community, plus a pro- 
‘ gram of extensive relocation so as to 
minimize the damage from nuclear 
attack. People must live within walk- 
: ing distance of their work, the dis-~ 
tance between the production and 
consumption of goods must‘be re- 
duced to the absolute minimum; 
and even cities must grow as much 
~ of their own food supplies as hu- 
_ manly possible. 

Having forcibly reconstructed the 
“national society into a group of 
more or less self-sufficient, modular 
communities, the function of na-’ 
tional iron government becomes the 
_ management of international bar- 
gaining in a world of many iron 
governments (and iron terrorist 
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f gouni: Depending upon ‘the pre- 


cise nature- ‘`of the threats being 
exchanged, a government (in the’ 
United States or elsewhere) would - 


have.to decide whether to deprive `. 


some of its communities of resources 
so as to respond to a nuclear 


_ threat, whether to accept the nu- 


clear, destruction of ore or more 


‘communities as the best bargain - 


that could be struck, and so forth. 
The scenario simply continues in 


this vein until all the actors are `- 
. no longer able to continue. Nation- 
‘ states, existing in a Hobbesean state 
-of nature, ' fight each other to the 


bitter end for the control of the re- 
maining resources. 


An optimistic scenario 


Once recognized, finite limits to 
resources lead all states to, conclude 
that they can no longer assume that 


their resources are their possessions, 
_to be distributed as they (individ. . 


ually) see fit. To recognize finite 
limits to resources, in other words, 
is to remove the moral justification 
for property, especially as we have 
defined it in the West. We have - 
justified property largely on the prem- 
ise that natural resources are gen- . 
erally available to all on the basis 
of hardwork. Once it is understood 
that. this is impossible, property 
becomes the equivalent of theft. ` 
The acceptance of the notion of. 


- finite limits to resources makes it 


possible tc give an operational and `. 


concrete meaning to interdepen- . 


dence. All resources become every- 
one’s resources, to be ‘shared, dis- 
tributed,.allécated on some agreed 
basis, and “ ‘might makes right” can- 
not be the basis of decision making. 

Oddly enough, recognition of 


` limits to resources leads to the same. 


sort of societal restructuring as does 
the pessimistic scenario outlined 


pore 
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above. Those who argue for social 
change on the basis of limits to 
growth predict and urge develop- 
ment of self-sustaining commu- 
nities, even neighborhoods. One dis- 
tinguished group of British scientists 
suggests that the building block of 
this social redesign (on a global 
scale) should be communites of 
some 500 citizens. ‘These com- 
munities, while as sel -sustaining as 
possible, are then linked together in 
decision-making networks which al- 


` low for global management (without 


central authority) of such things as 
food production and’! distribution, 
population control, energy produc- 
tion and consumption, allocation of 
seabed resources, and the like. 

As we are already partly into the 
pessimistic scenario, : so are we 
partly into its optimistic counter- 
part. In recent conferences seeking 
to resolve the law 'of the sea, 
especially in the context of deep 
seabed mining of minerals, develop- 
ing countries insisted upon an inter- 
national regime that could distribute 
profits around the world. Industri- 
alized countries, aTe iliy the 
United States, argue for a more free- 
enterprise approach, but deeper is- 
sues came increasingly: close to the 
surface. It seemed implicitly under- 
stood, for example, that any organ- 
izational design which allows for 
any international regulation of deep 
seabed mining will lead, almost 
automatically, to international 
regulation of all such mineral pro- 
duction. If country A, for example, 
has the market for one of. its pri- 
mary resources threatened by the ex- 
ploitation of that same resource in 


the seabed, then the international - 


community must protect country A’s 
economy by either direct subsidy to 
country A or by restricting the 
mining of that resource in the sea. 
We are getting close,' that is to 
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say, to comprehensive global man- 
agement of production and distribu- 
tion. . 

‘In the optimistic scenario, long- 
term survival of the planet and its 
inhabitants takes precedence over, 
economic growth; Doubts about the’ 


‘effects of particular actions are re- 


solved in favor of long-term, not 
short-term, considerations. This 
leads to abandonment of nuclear 
energy on grounds that the long- 
term dangers surrounding its use 
may even exceed the dangers associ- 
ated with nuclear weapons. There 
being no way to assure political, 
organizational, and geological ' stà- 
bility in the long-term management 
of nuclear waste materials, the 


‘world adjusts the operation of eco- 


nomic systems on that basis. 

-Given the assumptions of this 
scenario, the social institution of 
war becomes impossible to sustain, 
not only because we cannot afford 
to waste resources in that manner 
but also because once the concept 
of interdependence is operation- 
alized, sovereignty. and indepen- 
dence can have no meaning. While I 
label this scenario optimistic, the 
degree of social change needed to 
realize it is painful and fright- 
ening to most of us. Global agree- 
ments on the distribution of re- 
sources are likely to require a 
lowering of material living stan- 
dards in the most industrialized 
countries. The management and, 
perhaps, reduction in world popula- 
tion is likely to, profoundly alter, 
even -possibly remove, the family 
as a basic social institution, in that 
the central function of procreation 
would be denied many families. The 
disappearance of the conventional 
definition of property seems, at 


‘first glance, te remove the most = 


fundamental motivation ‘for an in- 
dividual to work, but, as some 
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argue, the same phenomenon might 
enable us to experience work as. 
something we do because we wish 
to do it, not merely because we 
must do it to survive. And, of 
course, the separation of work from 
income and the distribution of 
resources according to agreement 
leads to a major diminution in 
the functions of social hierarchies. 

If the pessimistic scenario leads 
to some form of socialism, much 
more authoritarian than democratic, . 
the optimistic scenario transcends 
‘all known forms of capitalist market 
systems and socialist planning sys- 
` tems. There is no way to suggest 


in detail how the political and or- ` 


ganizational systems in such a world 
actually would function, beyond the- 
impressionistic outline already at- 
tempted. The extent of the change 
can only be imagined, as by specu- 
lating on the nature of a presi- 
dential election campaign in which . 


both candidates (assuming the con-’ 


ventional two-party -U.S. system). 
were pledged to reduce the Gross 
National Product for- the sake of 
planetary survival. It remains only 
to briefly summarize the likelihood 
of realizing each scenario. 


THE APOCALYPTIC CHOICE 


% 


The combination of itele is- ` 
sues and limits to resources provides 
us with a choice between stark 
alternatives. The present interna- 
tional system, as extrapolated in 
the pessimistic scenario above, 
seems to lead inexorably to some- 
thing approaching global destruc- 
tion; if not from nuclear war, de- 
struction may occur from thermal 
pollution, for example, as every- 
one pursues unlimited economic 
growth. The change inherent in the 
optimistic scenario, conversely, 
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would be the first social transforma- 
tion of such magnitude since the 
shift from hunting to agricultural 
societies (and the rise of urbanism) 
some 5,000 years ago. Even if the 
optimistic scenario is assumed the 
most desirable of the two, there 
remains the question of whether it 
can be achieved through relatively 
comfortable means or only after 


_profound crisis and perhaps total 


destruction of the system we know. 

Perhaps it is typical of the apoc- 
alyptic choice we face that the two 
scenarios share at least one major 


-factor—the shift to modular, self- 


sufficient communities—and per- 
haps some associated implications 
are worth further exploration. It 
seems likely that self-sufficient com- 
munities, even if they remain at- 
tached to conventional nation-states, 


‘will not consent to being used as 


bargaining chips in. international 
confrontations between their parent 
states and other states. By the same 
token, a largely self-sufficient com- 
munity (we might even call it a. 
“city-state”) would have a decreas- | 
ing need ‘to blackmail any other 
community in an attempt to capture 
its resources. If a community did 
feel the need to ensure its own 
survival, it seems likely the com- 
munity would insist on having its 
nuclear weapons under its control. 

I conclude that whether one takes 
a pessimistic or an optimistic ap- 
proach, we are fast approaching the 


- demise of the nation-state as we 


know it. This leads me to suggest, 
perhaps only as a form of wishful 


thinking, that the optimistic scè- 


nario is the more likely outcome. 
The legitimation of interstate vio- 
lence has been legitimized or con- 
stitutionalized only within our vari- 
ous approaches to international law, ’ 
and these doctrines are. vastly dif- 
ferent from what many of us’ accept 
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within a nation-state. ‘It might re- 
quire a massive constitutional 
change to legitimize'the use of 
any weapons, in particular nuclear 
weapons, in what might be called 


“intercity war.’ ” Untill ithe demise 


_ of the nation-state is widely recog- 


nized, therefore, it is likely -to 
retain its status as the only social 
actor with legitimate authority to 
wage war on its contemporaries. 


‘By the time the demise is. recog- 


nized, we may be sensible enough 
to avoid legitimizing the acquisi- 
tion of nuclear vagóns by in- 
dividual communities. 

- If, over the short term, balanced 
proliferation seems preferable to 
what is happening now, balanced. 
deproliferation seems even more im- 
portant if the planet is, to survive. 
Deproliferation is an ale that can- 
not be approached solely from a 
military perspective, in that it is 
just’ as important—perhaps even 
more important—to abandon nu- 
clear energy as to abandon nu- 


clear weapons. Balanced deprolifer- 


ation requires, then, that groups of. 


countries in direct conflict with each 
other must reach agreements to 
phase out both nuclear power plants 
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and ‘nuclear weapons. This is no- 
where more important than in the 
case of the United States and USSR 
which, if the world is to survive, 
must soon move well beyond such 
relatively méaningless issues as - 
strategic arms limitation. 

Serious students of public policy. 
have, for the most part, been trained 
to. expect and prefer evolutionary, 
even incremental, approaches to ° 
policy-making. They often resent 
and reject any argument which . 
seems based on apocalyptic choices, 
and they dislike agreeing with any 
proposal requiring a quantum. leap 
into an uncharted future. Given sae 


-understandable reaction, it.’ 


enough to suggest for now only that 
we accept the complete intertwining 
of all nuclear issues. If we are _ 


‘serious about proliferation, surely | 


we must recognize that-we cannot 
deal separately with weapons and 
power plants. We are at a point 
where we cannot affort to permit 
the march of modem science to con- 
tinue simply because we know the 
next step. If we cannot begin to 
reverse the trend, at least within 


- the next decade, there can be little 


hope.over the long term. 
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Decision Making n a Nuclear-Armed World ' 
o By cee BRENNER 


- ABSTRACT: Strategic analysis for the next generation prom- 

, ises to be preoccupied with the permutations and combina- 
tions of multi-player nuclear games. The spread of nuclear arms 
‘to several new states will appreciably complicate the efforts 
of the two superpowers to maintain a high level of stability. 
in their bilateral relationship, while posing further chal- . ` 
lenges to military planning and crisis management. The new 
strategic environment will place an unprecedented burden on 
the capacity of the U.S. government to integrate the several 
facets of national security policy; to execute it in .a 
consistent, coordinated manner; and to take swift, informed 
action in crisis situations. This is the case whether one speaks ` 
of programming force options to assure presidential control 
over operational use; making necessary reconciliations be- 
tween Soviet-oriented military planning and the require- 
ments for addressing third country nuclear threats; or 

$ institutionalizing a closer -cooperation with allies on ance , 
diverse issues as export regulations, and concerted contin- 
gency plans. There are three key ingredients to any plan for 
achieving a greater degree of coordination in making and 
implementing strategic policy: technical competence must be 
combined with decisional authority; senior national security 
officials should share a fund'of ideas about the preferred 
direction of policy and the effective means for conducting it; 
an interagency committee of principals is néeded_ that 
serves as the prime instrument for making executive de- 
partments effective contributors to, and executors of, policy. 


J 


‘Michael Brenner is Associate Professor in the Graduate School of Public and 
International Affairs at the University of Pittsburgh. He presently is conducting a 
study, under a grant from the Ford Foundation, of United States government policy- 
making on. issues of nuclear proliferation. His writings on national security and 
arms control include articles in World Politics, International Affairs, The Bulletin 
of Atomic Scientists, and the International Studies Quarterly. 
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PECULATION about national 
security ‘decision making in a 
world where nuclear arms have 
become common military currency 
can begin with two presuppositions. 
First, American policy will expe- 
rience a profound failure—due in 
large measure to the weaknesses 
and inadequacies ofl a disjointed, 
segmenial policy. process. Second, 
thinking about nuclear strategy, 
military planning, andigovernmental 
procedures for formulating and con- 
ducting foreign policy will have to 
be significantly reviséd. Past toler- 
ance of laissez-faire attitudes within 
the Executive branch would under- 
score. the crucial need for a reno- 
vation . of policy-making formats 
under the new, proliferated condi- 
tions that former practices have per- 
mitted. A further assumption is that 
those acculturated to, the old sys- 
tem will resist reform| of either the 
process or substance of U.S. ùa- 
tional security policy iin a nuclear- 
armed world. >. | 
The advent of nuclear weapons 





. forced dramatic changes in con- 


ventional military doctrine, the 
statecraft that employs them as in- 
struments of national power, and the 
means fer their control. ‘They have 
imparted a very special by-play to 
the normal procedures for managing 
weaponry—placing premiums on 
centralized command and instilling 
deeply conservative attitudes about 
crisis management and the opera- 
tional utility of armaments. The 
terms of the bilateral 'strategic re- 
lationship between ‘the United 
States and the Soviet ‘Union, as it 
came to express the logic of nuclear 
stalemate and common interest, has 
been the principal concern of of- 
ficials and analysts for a quarter- 
century.’ Strategic na yoia for the 

1. The adaptation of military doctrine and 
national soy planning to the nuclear 
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next generation promises to be pre- 
occupied with the permutations and 
combinations of multi-player nu- 
clear games and the exacerbated 


‘problems of achieving an equiv- 


alent level of nuclear stability. 

An analytic excursion into the 
futuristic realm.of nuclear decision 
making among 12, 15, or 20 nations 
runs the danger of being over- 
whelmed by the multitude of new 
considerations that will enter into 
the calculations of governments and 
by the complications’ of devising 
national strategies in an interna- 
tional environment populated by 
new military powers that transform 
political alliances and ‘security sys- 
tems. It is unavoidable that this 
brief article concentrates on a few 
of the issues raised by prolifera- 
tion. The discussion will'deal pri- 
marily with problems of military 
planning and crisis-management for 
the: U.S. government at some un- 
specified date in the future when, as 
is conjectured, most of today’s pro- 
spective powers would have ac- 
quired some substantial nuclear 
capability. The intensity of the ef- 
fects noted, and-the saliency of the 
policy questions ‘presented, will: 


realities of a world with five powers is, a 


necessary background to the discussion of 
decision making in a proliferated global 
environment. 

Among the several works recounting the 


` post-war nuclear diplomacy’ of the U.S. and 


USSR, two deserve special mention. George 
Quester, Nuclear Diplomacy: The First 
Twenty-Five Years (New York: Dunellen, 
1970); Jerome Kahan, Security in the Nu- 
clear Age: Developing U.S. Strategic Arms 
Policy (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1975). 

There have been a number of perceptive 
accounts of modern strategy in the nuclear 
age. They include: Problems of Modern 
Strategy, Part I (ISS, Adelphi Paper No. 


. 54, February 1969), contributions by Ray- 


mond Aron and Michael Howard; Richard 
Rosecrance, Strategic Deterrence Recon- 
sidered (Adelphi Paper No. 116, spring 1975). 
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vary according to the scope and pace ` 


of proliferation. Other major powers 
will face analagous problems arising 
out of the new military and diplo- 
matic circumstance, although they 
‘will be cast somewhat differently for 
each, and the range of available re- 
sponses will also differ.’ ` : 


- DECISION-MAKING ADAPTATIONS IN 
THE NEW ENVIRONMENT 


Protecting deterrent stability 


` The overriding purpose of Amer- 
ican and, Soviet nuclear policy is, 
in Raymond Aron’s ‘words, “not in 
ruling together over the world . 
but in not destroying each other.” 


Tomorrow a principal concern will . 


be to avoid being involved in a 
. nuclear war not of their own making. 
Each makes enormous expenditures 
‘of fortune, technical skill, and diplo- 
‘matic effort to safeguard itself 
against nuclear attack., Together, 
they have taken practical steps to re- 
‘duce the hazards of misperceived 
intent ‘or faulty communication. 
Their first priority in a world of pro- 
liferated nuclear arms will be de- 
vising measures to protect their com- 
mon stake in nuclear stability against 
new menaces. Above all, that will 
entail: (1) reinforcing command and 
control mechanisms and (2) refining 
communications between the lead- 
ership of the two leading nuclear 
powers. The threat of attack from un- 
foreseen, or unforeseeable direc- 
tions, perhaps with no diplomatic 
or ‘military forewarning, under- 
scores the common need for pre- 
cautionary action. 
The impact on strategic decision 
making DISARI will take several 
forms: 


2. Raymond Aron, Peace and War (New 
York: Doubleday & Company, 1966), p. 11. 


` powers ‘or 
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Means will be sought to improve 
strategic intelligence and to monitor 
the origin and scope of any hypo- 
thetical attack on one of the super- 
its allies—whether 
launched by missile, aircraft, or other- 
wise, the Defense Department al- ` 
ready has given public indication 


, that future thréats beyond that 


posed by the Soviet Union warrant 
improvement in U.S. surveillance 


_ capabilities. As Secretary of Defense 


Donald Rumsfeld wrote in the An- 
nual Defense Department Report 
(FY 1977), “the future threat posed 
by third countries, whether the 
Chinese or an emerging nuclear na- 
tion, requires a continued emphasis ` 
on surveillance and warning, to- 
gether with R & D on light area de- 
fense.”® Among the projects noted 
were the light CONUS bomber air _ 
defense, extension of the AWACS 

airborne surveillance system to al- 
lies abroad, as well as exploration 


-of new interception techniques. 


The appearance of nuclear threats 
m new sources is likely to give . 
renewed impetus to research and .` 
development of an effective Ballistic 
Missile System. One of the argu- 


- ments madé by early advocates of 


BMD was the protection it could 
afford against a crude attack from 
a reckless government in posses- 
sion of a rudimentary nuclear force: 
Of course, any proposal for..de- ` 
ployment would run up against the 
prohibitions written into the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) 
records and would require Soviet- 
American agreement on its re-. 
vision—with the accompanying re- 


` opening of the debate over ABM’s 


potential for destabilizing the stra- 


3. Secretary of Defense, Donald H. Rums- 
feld, Annual Defense Department Report 
FY 1977 (Washington, D.C.. Government ` 
Printing Office, 1976), p. 59.~ 
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tegic belance betweén the süper l 


powers. 
The fear of an coka see 
by a reckless government or im- 
perfectly controlled military estab- 
lishment (undeterred by the retalia- 
` tory threat) might well also revive 
the idea of. “launch on waring” — 
that is, programming U.S. ICBMs so 
that they could be launched upon re- 
ceipt of signal from satellite surveil- 
lance or forward radar nets reporting 
. what appears to be ‘an incoming 
missile or salvo of missiles. The dis- 
taste that policy-makers have always 


. felt about installing hair-trigger re- 


sponse ‘mechanisms is due to, its 
irrevocability—the fear that an 
unretrievable missile might be 
launched on inaccurate or incom- 
plete information, or’ that the re- 
, sponse was out of proportion to the 
actual attack. Launch-on-waming 
arrangements qualitatively change 
decision making in a: fundamental 
way, insofar as they deny political 
‘authorities some portion of their 
discretionary authority to determine 
the character and magnitude of re- 
sponse to an attack. It introduces 
that element of automatism, the 

“Doomsday effect,” that national 
leaders so deeply wish to avoid. 
Logically, there would be an inter- 
est in reconciling the desire for 
quick response with some measure 
of insurance against jthe loss of 
control—and, hence, incentives cre- 
ated for technical investigation of 
systems that would extend the time 
after launch during which an ICBM 
might be destroyed in flight. 

As a practical matter, the logic 
of launch-on-warning itself might 
well be less pursuasive than some 


-t commentaries on the consequences 


of proliferation suggest. The prin- 
cipal problems raised by the exist- 
ence of several possibile attackers 
‘are: 
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1. how effectively to deter a host 
of variously motivated potential 
enemies under a variety. of cir- 
cumstances; 

2. how to inform siesat of the 
source of an attack. d 


The capability to retaliate would 
seem to be the least vulnerable 
factor in the equation. It is know- . 
ing whom to retaliate against and - 
preparing a response proportional to 
the threat (which might be a rela- 
tively small one) that are the truly 
vexing questions. , 

Whether or not serious thought ‘is 
given launch-on-warning tech- 
niques, proliferation almost surely 
will provide a new spur to Soviet-` 
American efforts at facilitating safe 
management of nuclear weapons. 
Accustomed to the relative security 
that gradually has come to charac- 
terize their bilateral nuclear deal- 
ings, they can only look with dread 
on the arrival of potentially dis- 
ruptive new nuclear players. The 
paramount need will be to maintain 
crisis stability. More extensive and 
routine use of special communica- 
tions links, the hotline, certainly 
would seem in order—with the 
necessary technical and administra- 
tive steps taken to ensure unim- 
paired communication..One.innova- 
tion could involve installation of 
secondary lines between strategic’ 
command headquarters, to speed up ` 
the transfer and ‘exchange of infor- ` 
mation that might indicate the 
source of an attack of uncertain 
origin. 

A more farveuching and radical 
innovation would be the creation of 
formal or quasi-formal arrangements 
for the pooling of intelligence ‘in 
nonemergency as well as emergency 
situations. While each country . 
surely will continue to conduct satel- 
lite surveillance and use other meth- | 
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ods for ‘collecting as much data as 


it could about the operational capa-’ 


bilities and strategic plans of 
third-nation nuclear forces (as no 
doubt both now do with regard to 
China, and the Soviets with regard 
to the United Kingdom and France), 
confidence would be increased -to 
some immeasurable degree by the 
. availability of corroborating or sup- 
plementary data. Moreover, a per- 
ceived threat from unofficial, ter- 


rorist groups liable to use uncon- . 


ventional means of delivery would 
_ create a strong incentive for pooling 
political ` intelligence —although 
‘here there might be appreciable 
differences in the weight accorded 
the problem by the two govern- 
ments. 

Agreement to coordinate intel- 
ligence activities, while exceptional, 
_ does follow. the logic of earlier 
joint efforts at corking the nu- 
clear genie. Making the necessary 
adjustments in organizational 
procedures, intra-governmentally, 
‘could prove a.more formidable ob- 
stacle. All bureaucracies guard their 
unique mission and are jealous of 
sharing their privileged information. 
Government intelligence agencies 
feel most strongly on this score. -It 
probably would require a clear 
presidential mandate firmly stating 
-the U.S. national interest of treating 
with the enemy on those sensitive 
matters, assiduously enforced, to set 
. the process in motion. Equally stren- 
uous follow-up by representatives of 
the White House staff or Foreign 


Intelligence Board would probably . 


be in order to assure active com- 
pliance with the directive. This 
innovation, as with most of the de- 
cision-making changes called for by 
the new condition of generalized 
proliferation, would place premiums 
on the interagency coordination and 


P 
highlight the importance of devising - 


` 
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the means bi coherent, Nogically 
consistent policy making. 


Strain conflicts 


‘Certain aspects of proliferation 
emphasize the parallelism of Soviet- 
and American interests and point 
toward a further concertation of ' 
their nuclear policies. Others will 


` place strains on superpower con- 
.dominium that could jeopardize the 


stability of their carefully nurtured 
strategic modus vivendi. Probably 
the most disruptive consequences 
would flow from the perceived need 
to plan for multiple contingencies 


against an array of possible op- 


ponents. In particular, impetus will 
be given to programs for improving 


the accuracy of delivery systems | 


and enhancing their targeting flex- 
ibility. 

Secretary Schlesinger’ s public an- 
nouncement in January 1974 of 
plans to revise the United States’ 
Single Integrated Operations Plan 
(SIOP) “to ensure that American 
policy-makers had [options] for the 
discriminate and controlled use of 
nuclear weapons” is accompanied 
by the revival of counterforce doc- 


trines that envisage nuclear ex-_ 


changes with the USSR of varying 
scope, intensity, and duration.* All 
these scenarios share the conceptual 


premise that it is possible and in . 


some instances is desirable for. the 


United States to prepare to fight © 


a nuclear war to determine 4 victor 
and loser. The direction of ‘present 
official thinking and policies is sum- 
marized in the following paragraph 
from the 1977 Posture. Statement. 


4, Paraihirased by Lynn ‘Etheridge Davis ` 


in Limited Nuclear Options, Deterrence and 
the New American Doctrine (London: HSS, 
Adr lohi Paper No. 122, winter 1975/76), 


Te most explicit statement of Dr. Schles- | . 


+ 
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At the same time, selected portions of 


‘our offensive forces are ‘acquiring the 


flexibility to respond to more dis- 
criminating attacks. Not only is our in- 
ventory of preplanned options increas- 
ing; we ere acquiring the retargeting 
and command-contro! capabilities to re- 


‘spond rapidly to unforeseen events. No 


hostile and reckless power can assume 
that our hands will be tied because our 
only choices in response to a limited 
nuclear, attack are inactivity or the 
holocaust. More appropriate options 
now exist. We propose ito go on re- 
fining them—and making systems im- 
provements such as increased ac- 
curacy—so as to ensure that any attack 
can be mex by a deliberate and credible 


‘response.® 


Arguments for developing a a more 
diverse array of more accurate weap- 
ons, programmed to cover a wide 


range of -eadily adjustable targets, 


gain new credence in ainuclearized 
world. The number of potential tar- 
gets increases'markedly as those in 
new nuclear countries are added to 
sites in the Soviet Union and China 
accorded some measure of pri- 
ority. Accuracy, prized because it al- 
lows enemy military targets (es- 
pecially ICBM silos) to'be attacked 
with negligible civilian damage, 
thus presumably lowering the odds 
on a massive retaliation, acquires 


a new attraction since it permits (a) 


a preemptive attack against the nu- 


-clear forces of a minor, power that 


gives indization of preparing a first 
strike; or íb) retaliation ‘in honor of 
\ 





inger’s own views, which now permeate 


much of the U.S. defense establishment, 
is in J. R. Schlesinger, “US-USSR Strategic 
Policies,” hearing before the Subcommittee 
on Arms Control, International Law and 
Organization of the Committée on Foreign 
Relations, U.S. Senate, 4 March 1974 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1974), pp. 1-17. > 

5. a Annual Defense Department 
Report, p. 
t 
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a pledge, unilaterally or septs 
‘given, to a non-nuclear nation (for 
example, as in exchange for adher-, 
ence to the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty) that then becomes the vic- 


‘tim of a nuclear attack or threat -. 


by a belligerent neighbor. Flexi- 
bility in targeting, of course, simpli- 
fies the task of shifting available 
forces from one mission to another. . 
A commitment to achieving higher ` 
levels of accuracy, flexibility, and 
diversity implies specific policies on 
weapons development and deploy- 


-ment, strategic doctrine, and ap- 


proaches to extending limitations on 
offensive weapons in phase two of 
SALT with the USSR. This is not | 
the place to tackle the controversial’ 


.and very significant issues that have 


been introduced by the renewed 
emphasis in American policy ‘on 
counterforce concepts and weap- - 
onry. 

The point to be emphasized with 
reference to proliferation is that, 
with the arrival on the nuclear stage 
of new actors, the decision-making 
process within the U.S. government ` 
will be biased in favor of proceed- 
ing with those programs and policies 
keyed to counterforce objectives. 
This holds true on-weapon systems: 
MARV (Maneuverable Re-entry Ve- 
hicle), the new generation of ICBM 
(the “MX”); on- doctrine: the em- 
phasis on targeting military sites in 
a counterforce mode; and on arms 
control bargaining strategies, that is, . 
fighting shy of any restrictions-on . 
qualitative improvements, ascribing’ 
military virtues to cruise missiles, 
resisting a lowering of the threshold 
on underground nuclear tests. In 
sum; the proliferation factor could 
well shift the burden of proof in 
intramural debates strongly against 
the arms-control advocates, making . 
the success of their position all the ' 


‘more dependent on active political 
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‘intervention by the White House. 
(We should also be reminded that a 
not dissimilar process probably will 
be occurring within the Kremlin, 
hardening positions on their side.) 


Projecting strategic images , 


$ : i a 
A collateral result of orienting 


contingency plans toward minor nu- 
clear powers in an inherently un- 
stable strategic environment would 
be to give new prominence, and 


support, to war fighting scenarios—. 
with possibly unfortunate side-ef-, 


fects on Soviet-American percep- 
tions of threat and deterrent credi- 


bility. The two spheres of strategic 


planning cannot readily be kept in 
idea-tight intellectual compart- 
ments. 


The projection of strategic images | 


is not so refined an art, nor states- 
man so adept practitioners of it, for 
there to bė a realistic hope that 
` thinking and preparation for’ pre- 


emptive and/or counterforce attacks ` 


by the United States or USSR 
against a minor: nuclear power 
would not color attitudes about the 
possible uses to which their nuclear 
forces might be put against each 
other. To a very substantial degree, 
nuclear doctrines and plans. are 
guided by a desire to project cer- 
tain conceptions, attitudes, ideas — 
about objectives, capabilities, and 
tolerances—and expectations. If 
_ two quite différent and perhaps. di- 
vergent sets of images are being 
conveyed, there are the ever-present 
dangers of (a) tangled communica- 
tions, and (b) introducing force 
structures and procedures that are 
appropriate in ‘one case, but seri- 
ously disruptive in the other. 
Calculated image manipulation, 
always a skill whose subtlety tends 
to elude’ governments,’ demands 
truly virtuoso talent under these 


t 
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new conditions. To those govern- ' 


ments who. are wavering’on the nu- 


‘clear brink, the United States will 


emphasize the inutility of the 
weapon and the formidable technical 
and economic costs of establishing 
a credible’ deterrent. Yet to the 
government that has built a rela- 
tively small number of weapons, 
and has an unsophisticated delivery 
system, the preferred message is just 
the opposite: that is, what you have 


“is enough for your purposes (es- 


pecially where there is no obvious, 
nuclear-armed antagonist in mind 
with a disproportionately larger 
foree—the unstable asymmetrical 
relationship); nuclear status is not 
a function of numbers; deterrence 
is a flexible concept and countries 
will be inhibited about attacking 
any nuclear-armed state—however 
elementary its retaliatory forces. The 
risk is‘ that counsel intended for. 
the ears of country B will be over- 
heard by country A. ` 
Somewhere along the way, a loss 
of doctrinal credibility, is unavoid- 
able. Public action and statements 


will either have to be drawn from 


a clearer pool of -strategic con- 
cepts—with a resulting loss of 
diplomatic flexibility—or a truly 
diabolical cunning achieved in the 
recondite art of confecting and 
manipulating ideas about the ends 
and means of nuclear military 
power. 


Targeting and force planning 


The accentuated interest in nu- 
clear war fighting, along with the 
imperative to scrutinize all facets 
of strategic doctrine and force plan- 
ning, will increase the pressure on 


` the president and his appointed 
- deputies to become directly in- 


volved in drawing nuclear options 
and in SIOP’s (and penoa nuclear 


P 


weapon) programming. One of the 
more slowly emerging truths about 
American nuclear strategy since 
World War II is that'actual control 
over targeting and the design of 
operaticnal plans has lain with the 
military services. To put the matter 
bluntly, the orientation and format 
of the system produced has been 
largely impervious to shifts and 
turns in the official doctrines prom- 
ulgated by presidents and secre- 
taries of defense. Operational plan- 
ning and weapons technology have 


moved along one set of tracks, politi- . 


cal-military strategy along another— 
at times parallel, at times divergent, 
and only on rare occasions in tan- 
dem. There are three’ fundamental 
organiza-ional and policy problems 
that will have to be confronted in an 
attempt to make targeting decisions 
and contingency plans; more in tune 
-with centrally conceived diplomatic 
and military strategy. (The proposals 
-we make for reform of decision-mak- 
ing structures in the next section will 
“ address the issues they highlight.) 


1. The competence for for- 
mulating realistic scenarios en- 
compassing the- several possible 
uses of nuclear weapons is dispersed 
in bureaus and departments 
througho at government. Yetto bring 
their opinions to bear | on targeting 
and operational planning decisions 
means opening up an ultrasensitive 
area that has been an exclusive 
military preserve. Just to suggest 
such an innovation raises a host 
of security problems, not to speak 
of questions of bureaucratic pre- 
rogative ar the challenge of fashion- 
ing an efficient, manageable ar- 
rangement for giving civilians a say 
in, if not ultimate control over, 


nuclear options.® - 


6. The practical problems of reforming the 
present military-controlled procedures for 
I 


| 
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2. Targeting and planning issues 
are inseparable from (a) the military 
research and development program; 
and (b) deployment decisions. A 
more active role for the president 
and his civilian advisers in the 
former field would have two far- 
reaching consequences. First, it 
would placé a burden on the White 
House staff and Pentagon civilians 
that they never have borme 'suc- 
cessfully in the past—requiring 
that knowledgeable, intelligent 
judgments be made at far earlier: 
stages in the process of technical 
innovation and exploitation than 
they are now. Second, it would 
vastly increase their leverage on 
the entire process wherein the need, 
desirability, design, and cost-ef- 
fectiveness of new weapons systems 
are largely determined. ` 

3. Procedures for crisis manage- 

ment of nuclear weapons will also 
be complicated in a world where 
nuclear weapons are widely prolifer- 
ated. Present formats and com- 
munication systems were designed ` 
with a certain picture in mind of 
what the situation would be like. 
The enemy would be the USSR 
(conceivably China); the circum- 
stances a grave international crisis; 
the constellation: of forces well 
understood; the options relatively 
limited. By contrast, a crisis in- 
volving a minor nuclear power, or 
powers, with numerous and not 
easily separable ramifications for the 
Soviet-American or Sino-American 
nuclear connection, creates a defi- 
nitely more ambiguous and fluid sit- 
uation where -the chances of mis- ` 
calculations and mistakes are com- 
mensurately greater. What setup 
would make most effective use of 


.SIOP’s programming are given informed, 


perceptive analysis by Davis, Limited Nu- 
clear Options, pp. 17-18. / 
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the specialists in nuclear he 
the country or regime experts, as 
well as cabinet officials, the joint 
chiefs, ‘and presidential advisers? 
How do you reasonably prepare for 
so many contingencies while avoid- 
ing both over-formalized planning 
and ad hoc crisis consultation? 


DECISION-MAKING STRUCTURES 


There ‘has been one recurrent 
theme in our sketch of the medley 
of policy problems created for U.S. 
government decision-makers by the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons— 
the unprecedented challenge to our 
capacity to plan coherent policies; 
to execute them in a consistent, 
coordinated manner; and to take 
swift, informed action in crisis situ- 
ations. Conditions in a nuclearized 
world will be less forgiving of policy 
disjunction than in the past whether 


one speaks of programming nuclear 


options and assuring presidential 
control over operational use; making 
the necessary reconciliations be- 
_ tween Soviet-oriented military plan- 
` ning (and arms control objectives), 

-and the requireménts for address- 
ing third-country nuclear threats; 
synchronizing regulations (unilat- 
eral or multilateral) governing the 
export of nuclear and related tech- 
nologies with diplomatic strategies; 
„or institutionalizing a closer co- 
operation with allies on issues rang- 
ing from crisis management to com- 
mercial policies. Certainly, the er- 
ratic performance of government 
agencies in recent years while the 
genie of nuclear proliferation elu- 
sively slipped through the groping 
fingers of policy-makers underscores 
the dangers ‘of segmental policy 
making. It calls for an overhaul 
of existing procedures, such as they 
„are; for. a a coordina- 
tion. 
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At dis risk of gross oversimplifica- 
tion, there appear four basic func- 
tions for which the present organiza- 
tional setup is inadequate:” 


1. to integrate systematically the 
several’ facets of strategic policy 
arising from the complex interplay 


-among major and minor nuclear 


powers; 

2. to bring political considera- 
tions to bear more directly on: mili- 
tary planning and weapons develop- 
ment programs; 

3. to manage crises that hold the 
potential for nuclear exchanges; 

4. to coordinate diplomatic strat- 
egies and military planning with 
allies in NATO (and with Japan). 


The case for policy , integration 
and consistent implementation is as 
easy to make as reform is difficult. 
Getting on top of the foreign and 
defense bureaucracies has been the 
elusive goal of every post-war 
administration; success, where 
achieved, has been episodic or 
ephemeral. 

The most conscientious and suc- 
cessful attempt has been the na- 
tional security system installed by 
Henry Kissinger under President 
Nixon. The Kissinger format has 
had worthy objectives and many. 


. virtues that should be incorpo- 


rated into any structural arrange- 
ments designed to favor coherent 
policy making based. on a well- 
defined set of ideas. It created 
pressures on the bureaucracies to’ 
focus on issues as stated and formu- 


~ 7. This is an exercise in speculative as- 
sessment of decision making in a hypothetical 
future that already has seen widespread 
diffusion of nuclear weapons. If we were 


‘writing about today’s world, the main em- 


phasis would be on what has to be done 
to contain proliferation, especially the wed- 
ding of economic policies and technology 
transfer to political purposes. 
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lated’ by the president and his chief 
foreign policy assistant; it effectively 
centralized decision making; and it 
sought to establish the connection 


‘betwéen: immediate problems and 


longer-term considerations. Its 
weaknesses have been equally 
manifest, and. much: commented 
upon: 


“1: The task of policy planning 
has been gradually squeezed out by 
a deepening involvements opera- 


- tional matters. 


2. The secretariat function of de- 
veloping options and structuring 
choices has been in conflict with 
the National Security Advisor’s role 
as advocate, and later. principal 
formulator, of policy. 

3. It failed to devise, a strategy 
for making the bureaucracy a willing 
and effective instrument for imple- 
menting foreign and defense policy.® 

i 

Whatever one’s personal score- 
card of the 'National Security Coun- 
cil’s (NSC) performance under Dr. 
Kissinger, some version of the NSC 
format is the most suitable model 
for organizing the decision-making 
process in the future, whether, the 
deliberation is in the council itself 
or elsewhere. What follows are a few 





ideas on how it might} be adapted - 


to perform the four functions listed 
above. 


A. I begin with the conviction 


that a high level of centralization 


is necessary, desirable, and possible. 
Alternative arrangements that stress 
decentralization and overlapping 
jurisdictions have in the| past demon- 


8. Among the more insightful critiques of 
Kissinger’s NSC system are: J. M. Destler, 
Pesidents, Bureaucrats and Foreign Policy 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1972). Also, John P. Leacacos, “The Nixon 
NSC: Kissinger’s Apparat,”. Foreign Policy, 
no. 5 (1871). : ; : 
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strated glaring deficiencies that 
would be all too apparent, and dan- 
gerous, in the more demanding en- 
vironment of a nuclearized world. 
Compartmentalization of responsi- 
bility and specialization of role, 
as with the military’s independent 
determination of targeting ob- 
jectives and force programming, 
would be unacceptable to a presi- 
dent and: cabinet wha want to inte- 
grate military plans with the diplo- 
macy of nuclear crisis management. 


‘Policy making as an interminable 


group-grope—where. ends as well ` 
as means are in a constant state 
of negotiation among bureaucratic 
baronies—is as unavailing of in- 
telligent policy as it is inefficient 
in performance. N 

B. The trick is to achieve a 
coherent design and coordinated ef- 
fort, on the one hand, while, on’ 
the other, benefiting in the shaping 
of policy from wide participation 
by agencies with specialized compe- 
tences, a participation that both 
encourages a hearing for diverse 
views and favors informed, flexible 
implementation. Execution of cen- 
trally-plotted policy certainly would ` 
suffer if there were no prior con- 
sultation with area experts who 
could, best evaluate approaches 
aimed at influencing the national 
and personal sensitivities of a gov- 
ernment considering use of its small 
nuclear arsenal or if Washington 
denied itself well-prepared ` com- 
munication with officials on the 
spot during such a crisis. 

C. At first look, the NSC seems 
the proper forum through which to 
prepare major policy choices, to 
deliberate on them, and to draw 
the guidelines for policy. It stands 
closest to the president and is 
relatively unencumbered by the 
rigid organizational structures and. 
entrenched preferences of the State 
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Department, Pentagon, CIA, and the 
other foreign policy bureaucracies. 
Successive post-war presidents have 
‘found it a convenient instrument, 
for exercising a measure of control 
over national security. policy and 


programs and leverage on intramural 


policy debates. 

The NSC approach, hah: has 
been perhaps too convenient. Reli- 
ance on a personal national security 
advisor—and his small, loyal staff— 
has served as an: avoidance device 
that releases the chief executive 


from his responsibility to get a, 


handle on recalcitrant agencies. 
whose outlook and performance 
- were often self-serving and inef- 
. ficient. The effort to expedite com- 
munication and improve coordina- 
tion between the White House and 
the departments of government -has 
reduced the incentive for depart- 
ment heads to make their agencies 
_effective contributors to, and exec- 
utors of, policy. The failure to build 
organizational strength down 
through the executive departments 
limits the capacity of the United 
States to attend to several major 
issues simultaneously, leaves im- 
portant sources of competence and 
expertise untapped, and makes the 


successful conduct of policy and its’ 


coordination excessively dependent 
on the ‘stamina and virtuosity of 
a few individuals. 

Without pretending to offer a 
blueprint for recasting the U.S. 
national security apparatus, or spec- 
ifying exact formats, a number of 
conditions can be identified that 
’ must be met if we are to have the 

capacity to fulfill the policy obliga- 
tions discussed above: 4 

First, the technical competence 
of central policy-making bodies 
must be enhanced. Under Dr. Kis- 
singer, the NSC did not have the 
expertise to pass judgment on such 
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matters as the dissemination of nu- 


clear reactor and fuel processing 


technology. In other spheres, it had 
to fight strenuously to pry out of 
the Pentagon ‘critical data about 
weapons performance and targeting. 

Technical information, and the com- 
petence to evaluate it, must be 
brought to where the decisional re- 
sponsibility is. 

Second, it is essential that there 
be a clarification and delineation of 
responsibilities between the na- 
tional security adviser and depart- 
ment secretaries. The NSC is best 
suited to serve two key roles.,First, 


` it must act as the agent of the presi-. 


dent in structuring the policy de- 
bate (and, in exceptional instances, 
mediating conflicting , agency 
views—especially at the imple- 
mentation stage). Second, it could do 
the intellectual side of the planning. 
function, that is, projecting current 
analyses, plotting linkages, mapping _ 
strategies. The former task is a 
natural for the NSC as part of the 
executive office of the president. 
The latter might well be passed to 
the State Department’s renascent 
Policy Planning Office, which has 
been instrumental in forcing at- 
tention onto the connections be- 
tween exports of nuclear facilities 
and fuels and arms control con- 
siderations. Most important, the 
NSC should be relieved of oper- 
ational responsibilities and the 
diplomatic action left to others. 
Third, organizational structure pet -. 
se makes little difference unless 
there is the conviction to make’ it 
work. Policy coherence ultimately 
depends on high-level officials, 
backed and inspired by the presi- 


‘dent, who share a fund of ideas 


about the preferred direction of 
policy and the effective means for 
conducting it. Diverse perspective 
and multiple advocacy have their 
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virtues. But clashes over funda- 
mentals and failure to settle basic 
disputes over policy premises and 
objectives extract, a high price in 


' internal dissonance.® 


It is hard to`see how anything 
remotely resembling; a coherent 
policy could emanate. from an ad- 
ministration where basic conflicts 
would exist between the secretaries 
of state and defense over whether, 
for example, it was in the American 
interest for country X on the Soviet 
border to acquire a:Y-level nu- 
clear capability. On the other hand, 
it is easy to see how circuits could 
be crossed (as they are today) so 
that approval is given for the export 
of a sophisticated ‘nuclear or 
launcher technology contrary to the 
preferences of the State Depart- 
ment. 

From 1974 through 1976, the 
Working Group on Proliferation of 
the NSC’s Verification Panel served 
as the clearinghouse for the admin- 
istration’s preparations ‘on the NPT 
Review Conference and subsequent 
matters pertaining to the spread of 
nuclear weapons generally. In the 
view of many participants, though, 


_ its performance has been incon- 


sistent and it never has succeeded 


in establishing itself as ithe vehicle . 


for making and overseeing execu- 
tion of administration policy. ; 


9. The cost of disjunction; is high. The 


` Nixon-Ford edministration’s inability to de- 


cide, and make stick, its judgment as to 
whether the logic of rough equivalence (as 
expressed in SALT) or more subtle counter- 
force conceptions were to serve ds refer- 
ence for U.S. defense planning has pro- 
duced contradictory policies and has frus- 
trated the completion of a second round 
agreement. 

10, In good part, the VP- WGP’s activities 
were supplanted by an informal network of 
younger, middle-level officials in ERDA, 
Policy Planning and Political) Military Af 
fairs in State, and elsewhere. The short- 
comings of devolving policy planning and 

: i 
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Reconseusied as a cabinet com- 
mittee, however, and retitled to in- 
dicate a wider range of respon- 
sibility (Committee on Nuclear Pro- 
grams is one properly innocuous 
name), such a body could serve as 


the president’s steering committee ` 


on, principal matters nuclear: 
Chaired personally by the president, 
or in his absence by the national 
security adviser (accorded cabinet 
rank to obey diplomatic etiquette), 
its membership would be composed 


of the heads of the major depart- , 


ments and agencies. The committee 
should be backstopped by a Com- 
mittee of Deputies (under' and 
deputy secretaries) to provide for 
administrative follow-through. Staff 


of the National Security Council | 


would provide the secretariat ser- 


vices of scheduling, agenda prepara- . 


tion, and coordinating interagency 
communication. 

The committee would be the in- 
strument through which: (a) senior 
officials would join in drawing the 


outline of national policies on stra- | 


tegic needs, military planning, and 
political initiatives; (b) issues of 
current importance would be 
brought to decision; and, period- 
ically, (c) the execution of agreed 
policies and programs would be 
critically evaluated. Thus, the re- 
sponsibility for substantive policy 


direction would shift from the na-~ 


tional security adviser to the de- 
partment secretaries and agency di- 
rectors acting collectively under 
presidential direction. 

It follows logically that the com- 


instigation onto such an unstructured ‘group 
are obvious: its lack of decision-making 
authority, its impermanency, and its in- 
adequacy as a vehicle for implementa- 
tion when it succeeds in winning approval 
for any collective proposal emanating from 
it. 


. crisis situations—being. best quali- . 
' fied to provide the president with 
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mittee also should be the prime 
mechanism for decision. making in 


pertinent information and. to ap- 
praise contingency plans. Policy di- 
rection and crisis-management are, 
though, two distinct if not sepa- 
rable activities. 
staff support is critical, our fourth 
condition of effective reform of nu- 
clear policy-making institutions. 
.Particular ` attention should be 


given to creating a staff planning ' 
. group for the proposed Committee 


on Nuclear Programs (located for. 
convenience within the NSC ap- 
paratus), whose prime task would 
be to prepare contingency plans 


for all emergency situations in- `’ 


volving the use or threatened use 
of nuclear weapons—whether the 
protagonists be hostile or friendly, 
major or minor nuclear states. A 
Cabinet Committee on Terrorism, 
chaired by an assistant to the sec- 
retary of state, already is in ex- 


_ istence. Its, jurisdiction covers ac- - 
` tions by unofficial groups involving 


nuclear or non-nuclear threats. Plan- 
ning analyses could be conducted, 
under the administrative direction 
of the national security adviser, 
by a select group of council officials 
combining technical,. political, and 
communications talents. It is prefer- 
able that they should be selected 
‘from agencies such as the State De- 
partment’s Bureau of Political-Mili- 
tary Affairs; the Secretary of De- 
fense’s Offices of Atomic Energy 
Intelligence, International Security 
Affairs, and Net Assessments; the 
Program Analyses Office of the NSC; 
Arms Control and ‘Disarmament 
_Agency’s (ACDA) Non-Proliferation 


‘ and Advanced Technology: Bureau; 
and the CIA. The advantage of 


having a high-powered staff drawn 
from, but organizationally separate 


For both, expert: 
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from, the executive departments is: . 
that it could not be identified with. 
any one agency and its. status 
jeopardized by the shifting currents 
of bureaucratic politics and the 
personal fortunes of that body’s — 
director. 

Two points panting the staff’s 
work should be emphasized: (1) 
there should be absolutely no re- 
striction on their access to military 


‘or diplomatic information; (2) their 


plans should be periodically dis- 
cussed and assessed by the parent 
working .group, to ensure that ‘the 
work does not degenerate into ster- 
ile paper exercises and that the 
agencies are in an informed posi- 
tion to meet the requirements for 
implementing the plans that are 
drafted. 

Clearly, a principal aspect af the 
planning group’s work will be to ~ 
elaborate scenarios for the use of 
nuclear weapons under a variety of 
circumstances. For their analyses to 
be of practical utility, they should 
be .done in conjunction. with’ the 
targeting planning of the joint chiefs 
of staff and incorporated in the 
SIOP. It is to be expected that the 
military will fight any proposal to 
relinquish their control: over’ the - 
actual. programming—for.reasons of | 
both organizational integrity and 
concern for. secrecy. A president 
convinced of the value of the organ- 
izational reform, as. outlined here,, 
can take two tacks to assuage the 
military’s anxieties. First, he can af- 
firm his-prerogative as commander- 
in-chief and declare the essential '. 
importance of bringing political 
judgments to bear on military plans ` 
that diréctly affect_his power: to 
provide for the national security ' 
in a crisis. Second, he can address 
the secrecy problem and the valid 
concern that the process for making 
targeting decisions may get out of 
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hand by stressing the smallness of 
the special NSC group and by ex- 
ercising scrupulous care in ae 
ing people of the greatest probity 
and highest caliber. 

D. Innovations would also be 
called for in present \arrangements 
for. consultation and | collaboration. 
with allies.. The multiple uncer- 
tainties attendant upon nuclear pro- 
liferation, the greater plausibility 
the 
reviving of doubts about the credi- 





“bility of the American deterrent and, 


defense pledges, and joint participa- 
tion in what, hopefully, will be a 
permanent Suppliers Club to utilize 
whatever control remains on the dis- 
semination of nuclear _technolo- 
gies—all will place strains on the 
U.S. alliance with Western Europe 
and Japan. | 

Many of the proble: s that arise 
can best be dealt with through bi- 
lateral diplomacy, informal discus- 
sions, and quiet understandings, for 
example, common political strate- 
gies to be taken vis‘d-vis a pro- 
spective nuclear ‘power, and how 
to. dampen the interest in nuclear 


weapons shown by a' non-nuclear . 


member of the alliance. Others ap- 


‘propriately should be considered 


and acted on in established re- 
gional and international forums, for 
example, the Suppliers Club’s im- 
plementing guidelines governing 
the provision of nuclear fuels, the 
technology presumably having al- 
ready been widely diffused, and the 
possibility that the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, might mon- 
itor multilateral arms control agree- 
ments which restrict weapons de- 
ployments. However, a category of 
issues remains to be handled within 
the alliance, and it requires a regular 
consultative mechanism. 

Two types of problems stand out. 





The first concerns the ‘sorts of tar- 
| 
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geting and contingency . planning 
questions we discussed in the 
American policy context. They ‘will 
also pose: dilemmas for intra-al- 
liance coordination. The Nuclear 
Planning Group (NPG) now exists 
for the explicit purpose of assur- ` 
ing that our allies have a voice 
in military planning, in coordinating 
the deployment and possible use of 
the three national nuclear forces, 
and in providing easy communica- 
tion in crisis situations. What 
will be in order in the future:is a 
thorough review of the present ar- 
rangement, with a critical look at 
the effectiveness of NPG proce- 
dures and plans for the contingen- 
cies of a post-proliferation world. ' 
Serious thought also should be given 
to the creation of an analogous con- 
sultative body with the Japanese. 
The alliance is less well prepared 
to address the political and diplo- 
matic challenge of managing the 
volatile affairs of an international 
system in which nuclear arms have 
become widely distributed. Influ- 
encing the spread of Peponi 
moderating regional conflicts. 
adjacent ‘areas between new nu- 


‘clear: powers, shaping imaginative: 


arms control proposals, the several 
tasks aimed at preventing a lower- 
ing of nuclear thresholds around 
the world, would be the comman 
responsibility of all the alliance 
members and cannot be effectively” 
dispensed by the United States 


.alone. We assume that the strains 


of a ‘proliferated world will not 
produce a siege mentality and in- 
ward-looking American policies. 
Certainly, success in handling these 
problems is impossible when allies 
act at cross-purposes, intentionally 
or inadvertently, i 

The need is for a political counter- 
part to the NPG, a Political Policy 
Group (PPG). It would be a perma- 
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nent body, capable of sustained ef- 
fort, one that does not-smack of a 
‘political directorate, and one that 
has the expressed mandate to handle 
the politico-military problems aris- 
ing from nuclear proliferation. The 
model might well be the NPG, with 
‘a diffèrent mix of competences, 
with greater stress on the coordina- 
tion of active diplomatic strategies. 


-i 


A Political Policy Group, u 
in itself to create unity 
diverse interests and opinio 


resolve the problems that wih oy ey 





placed in its care, nonethele 
would be an essential means of ex- 
tending into the alliance the hoped 
for logic and coherence of U.S. de- 
cision making that will -be a re- 
quisite for survival in the future. 
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The United States in a World of Nuclear Powers 


By MICHAEL NACHT 
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ABSTRACT: There is little consistency in American policy 
toward those ‘states that have obtained independent nuclear 
weapons capabilities. Bilateral relations between the United 
States and the new nuclear state prior to weapons acquisi- 
‘tion have proven to be. far more accurate indicators of future 
trends in U.S. policy than. the acquisition by the state of 
nuclear weapons per se. In the future, five basic options con-. 
front the United States: malign neglect, nuclear realignment, 
confrontation politics, equality promotion, and adaptive con- 
tinuity. The last option, which involves the implementation 
of a variety of political- -military and energy-related strategies, 
is the most likely one to be adopted. ‘Major shocks to the 
international system, however, will drive the United States 
toward greater useiof sanctions against the new nuclear states. 
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U.S. AND THE NUCLEAR WORLD 


HAT courses are open to the 


‘United States as nuclear’ 


weapons spread? Which strategies. 
will be adopted to try to control 
` this spread? What will be the effect 
of nuclear proliferation on alliance 
relationships and on United States 
policy toward potential adversaries? 
These questions are not new, for 
concern about the spread of nuclear 
weapons. to other nations has been 
strongly evident in America since 
the end of World War II. While 
the intensity of this concern has 
grown appreciably since the Indian 
‘explosion of May 1974, over the 
years it has varied considerably 
with circumstances “and has led to 
the adoption of markedly different 
policies. 

The acquisition of the bomb by 
the Soviet Union confirmed the view 
that Soviet military power posed 
the greatest threat to America’s well- 
being in the postwar period, vali- 
dated th 
that had been operational for more 
than two years, and stimulated an 
already substantial nuclear weapons 
program in the United States. Ef 
forts by two of America’s tradi- 


tional allies— Britain and France—. 


to acquire nuclear weapons pro- 
duced quite different reactions. In 
the case of Great Britain, Ameri- 
can nuclear assistance, which had 
been provided since the late 1940s 
and was stepped up with amend- 
ments to-the McMahon Act in 
1954, subsequently included classi- 
fied information on bomb develop- 
ment and fabrication and a complete 
nuclear submarine propulsion plant 
with sufficient enriched Uranium to 
fuel the plant for 10 years.. This 
assistance was crucial to the de- 
velopment of the British nuclear 
force. By contrast, the United States 
attempted to persuade the French 
to forgo the nuclear option, refused 


e policy of containment: 
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to provide Snte to their nu- 
clear weapons program, and later 
failed to co-opt the French nuclear 


- force into the military framework of 


the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO). 

The spread of nuclear weapons 
to Asia has only marginally affected 
American policy toward the nuclear 
states inthe region. Ching’s acquisi- 
tion of nuclear weapons led the 
United States to overestimate tem- 
porarily the military strength and 
technological sophistication of. the 
People’s Republic, and it was the po- 
tential of the Chinese to deliver 
nuclear warheads at intercontinental 
ranges that was used as:a rationale 
by the Johnson administration to 
support the case for the deployment 
of the Sentinel anti-ballistic missile 
system. But, by and large, the , 


_American policy toward China that 


was formulated immediately after 
Mao’s revolutionary victory did not. 
change with the Chinese nuclear 
detonation in October 1964, and the 
subsequent opening to China that 
did come under President Nixon 
cannot be interpreted as having 
been strongly influenced by Chi- 
nese nuclear capability. 

_ With respect to India, American . 
influence. declined precipitously 
after the United States sided with 
Pakistan in the 1971 India-Pakistan 
war. The Indian detonation ‘of a 
peaceful nuclear explosion left this 
situation virtually unchanged, al- 
though it did prompt Secretary of 
State Kissinger to make his first 


official. visit to New Delhi in an 


attempt to improve relations. But 
the United States has neither 
achieved this objective. nor taken 
the opposite stance of adopting eco- 
nomic or political sanctions against 
India, as Canada has done, to punish 
the Indians for their nuclear trans- 
gression.. . 
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In sum, there is_little consistency 


‘in American policy toward those 


states that have obtained inde- 
pendent nuclear weapons capabili- 
ties. Bilateral relations between the 
United States and the new nuclear 
state prior to weapons acquisition, 
which were in turn based upon a 
complex set of political, economic, 


military, and historical considera-. 


tions, have proven to be far more 
accurate indicators of future trends 
in U.S. policy than the acquisition 
by the state of nuclear weapons 
per se. 

Will this pattern dontinue if a 
large number of new nuclear states 
emerge, or will nuclear prolifera- 
tion on a wide scale'so transform 


the international system as to invali-- 


date any inferences drawn from the 
past about U.S. policy that are 
applied to the future? No one 
knows with certainty. But it seems 


. that as the pressures 'for and the 


actuality of nuclear 'proliferation 
increase, the United States will be 
forced to choose among a number of 
basic options in adapting to a world 
of nuclear powers. 
1 
‘Tae BASIC OPTIONS 


One option open toi the United 
States is that of malign neglect. 
America could permit nuclear pro- 
liferation to proceed 'without at- 
tempting to use its considerable 
political and economic influence 
to slow the process. It could, -to 
a very great extent, withdraw from 
the international arena, passively 
witness the dissolution! of its struc- 
ture of alliances, and. remain de- 
liberately aloof from ` nuclear and 
non-nuclear conflicts among other na- 
tions. It could turn inward, concen- 
trating instead on the maintenance 
of its massive military, arsenal for 
deterrence PREPO while building 
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an elaborate array of air and ballistic- 
missile defenses to protect itself as 
well as possible from a nuclear 
attack on its continental homeland. 
There is virtually no prospect of 
this option being adopted, however. 
Despite the extraordinarily painful 
experience in Vietnam, the United 
States—its government and its 
people—has remained fundamen- 
tally internationalist, though per- 
haps no longer interventionist, in its 
approach to world affairs. The sense 
of the United States as a super- 
power continues to be the. dominant 
perception, not only of the vast 
majority of Americans, but of most’ 
of the peoples and governments 
around the globe as well. With this 
perception of America’s status, there 
is, at least implicitly, a set of con- 
comitant rights and responsibilities 
which the United States is expected 
to exercise. As the most powerful 
military nation of the Western 
democracies, it is looked upon as 
the principal counterweight to the 
expansion of Soviet influence. The 
strength of the American domestic 


economy, its extraordinary tech- 


nological sophistication, and its 
pervasive international réach neces- 
sarily involve the United States in 
a web of interdependent political 
and economic relationships with 
scores of nations whose govern- 
ments, their rhetoric notwithstand- 
ing, seek such relationships. And 
even states that have often viewed 
themselves as potential adversaries 
of the United States—China, some 
of the socialist states of Eastern 
Europe, a number of Arab nations — 
have, in their own national interests, 
argued against American retrench- 
ment and sought American diplo- 
matic assistance. Consequently, | 
there are no significant voices in 

the United States or abroad which 

are likely to persuade America to’ 
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adopt the option of malign neglect. _ 


A second option for the United 
States would be to promote nuclear 
realignment. This would involve a 
conscious and overt American effort 
to' scrap its existing security ar- 
rangements in favor of creating a 
ruling elite composed of the nuclear-. 


weapons states. Since it is already - 


the case that every permanent mem- 
ber of the United Nations Security 
Council is a nuclear “have” nation, 
there is precedent for such an 


approach. The aim of. this realign- 


ment would be to formalize what is 
an, implicit fact in world affairs: 
nuclear weapons are significant and 
they automatically elevate the status’ 
of those states that possess them. 
By accentuating the differences be- 
tween the nuclear haves and the 
nuclear have nots, a commonality 
of interests would be fostered among 
the nuclear nations, thereby reduc- 
ing the likelihood of interstate con- 
flict among the nuclear powers. In- 
deed, since its nuclear: explosion, 
India has at times conveyed the 
impression that it was due certain 


privileges now that jt ‘had entered - 


the nuclear club. By granting such 
privileges and underscoring the nu- 
clear/non-nuclear distinction, the 
United States could promote the 
idea that the nuclear badge had be- 


come the lone symbol of the power-_ 


ful in international politics. Over 


time this condition could, ironi-’ 


cally, impose order on rather than 
create chaos within the international 
system. l 


1. This notion of nuclear realignment pro- 


viding international stability is a variation of - 


the concept of a unit veto system in which 
it was hypothesized that the possession of 
nuclear weapons by all nations would pro- 
mote a condition in which each state could 


successfully deter an attack upon its home- . 


land initiated by any other state. See Morton 


’ 
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This option, however, has little 
to recommend it. As a consequence 
of the deep political divisions among 
the nuclear powers, a compact 


‘among them would be extremely 


fragile ‘at best, and they would 
be almost certainly incapable of 
adopting 4 coordinated policy to 
halt the spread of nuclear weapons. 
On the contrary, promoting the 


status of nuclear weapons in this . 


way would surely encourage nuclear 
proliferation rather than deter it, 
placing in many hands the ability 
to initiate nuclear war. The result 
would be. large numbers of vul- 
nerable forces with inadequate com- 
mand and control systems, subject 
to seizure by national, and subna- 
tional groups. Preemptive strikes 
would be more likely. An increase 
in regional conflicts initiated by 
nuclear powers against non-nuclear 
neighbors could be anticipated. 
And because the superpower rivalry 


` would not be muted, there would 


be a substantial probability that 
in regional conflict situations the 
Soviet Union and the United States 


-would support opposing parties,, 


thereby running the risk of frequent 
nuclear confrontations. American 
security interests would therefore 


‘not be at all well served by a 


realignment of nations that under- 
scored the primacy of nuclear 
weapons. e 
A third option is to adopt a policy 
of confrontation politics. In many 
ways, this would be the opposite 


of the second option. Rather than 





Kaplan, System and Process in International 
Politics (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 


Inc, 1957), pp. 50-2, and his more recent . 


thoughts on the subject, | Morton Kaplan, 
“The Unit Veto System Reconsidered,” in 
Richard Rosecrance, ed., The Future of the 
International Strategic System (San Fran- 
cisco: Chandler Publishing Company, ne 


. pp. 49-55. 
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promoting the elite ‘status of the 
nuclear states, and thereby en- 
couraging proliferation and insta- 
bility, the United States, acting 
either alone or in concert with 
the Soviet Union, could behave as 


‘a nuclear bully, imposing or threat- 


ening to impose severe sanctions 
either ap- 
peared intent on acquiring nuclear 
weapons or had in fact done so. 
The range of sanctions could be 
quite extensive: the isévering of 
diplomatiz relations, the cancella- 


' tion of trade and assistance agree- 


ments, the provision | of nuclear 
weapons to the regional rivals of 
new nuclear states, and “surgical 
strikes” egainst the. new nuclear 
facilities and associated delivery 
vehicles. This option would amount 
to the overt use of United States 
political, economic, -and military 
power to prevent near-nuclear states 
from crossing the nuclear threshold. 

The likelihood that this approach 
will be adopted, except in rare 


the Executive branch to lutilize con- 
frontation politics and perhaps mili- 
tary force in order to stem nuclear 
proliferation in regions distant from 
those areas widely regarded as 
bearing quite directly gn U.S. na- 


. instances, is remote. if will of 


© tional security interests (that is, 


Western Europe, Israel, land Japan) 
is. not very great. The Vietnam 
experience, applicable or not, would 


likely be invoked, and the sup- 


port for such actions in Congress 
and among the American electorate 
is unlikely to be forthcoming; op- 


position and denunciation is the far: 


‘more probable reaction. Moreover, 
roved not 
to be cred:ble, would be counter- 
productive in that they would reveal 
‘the weakness of U.S. nor-prolifera- 
addition, 
` the eee of applying ad policy 


t 


; 


nomie power, 


in a consistent and ‘sveubonded 
way. Would the United States be 
willing to implement the same sanc- “ 
tions against both a nuclear Israel 
that felt threatened with annihila- . 
tion and a nuclear Iran that had 

acquired these weapons as part of 

an overall policy to seek hegemonial ~ 
control over the Persian Gulf states? 

Hardly. To determine a set of sanc- ` 
tions that would be appropriate ‘in | 
all cases to the perceived threat 


‘while’ commanding both domestic 


and international support would be 
enormously difficult. As a conse- 
quence, this option is unlikely to 
be the principal path taken by the . 
United States to cope with nuclear - 
proliferation.” 

A fourth option might- be termed 
equality promotion. Many students 
of the nuclear proliferation problem 
believe that its underlying cause 
rests in the fundamental inequality. 
among states—inequality in eco- 
nomic, political, and military terms 


. particularly between the rich states 


of the north and the poor states of 
the south. This much-discussed gap 
between north and south must be 
narrowed, it is argued, if the incen- 
tives to acquire nuclear weapons 
are to.diminish. To tackle the prob- ` 


_lem from this vantage point would 


place great demands on the United 
States. As.the world’s foremost eco- 
the United States 


2. This is not to imply that sanctions 
would have no place in, American non- 
proliferation policy. The ability of the United 
States to pressure South Korea in 1976 to 
terminate its contract with France for a. chemi- 
cal reprocessing plant indicates that con- 
frontation politics can be applied and_can 
be successful. This is particularly true in 
situdtions in which the United States has 
substantial economic and military invest- . 
ments that it could credibly threaten ‘to 
withdraw. But the thrust of the argument 
is that such situations are not numerous _ 
and that, consequently, confrontation politics’ ` 
cannot dominate U.S. policy. 
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would be éalled upon to lead the 
way in redressing the imbalance 
- between north and south. This might 
mean a oe to the massive Ameri- 


can foreign aid programs of the 1950s. 
and 1960s, transfers of whole in- 
dustrial plants, infusion of high- 


technology products: including ad- 
vanced digital. computers, the estab- 
lishment of management training 
programs and other educational 


curricula fram preschool through © 


graduate studies—all this to scores 
_ of nations in an effort to stimulate 
economic and social development 

_in much of the Third World. 
. ° These efforts would need to be 
‘supplemented, in: many instances, 
by. military assistance. A large 
number of nations. would seek to 
obtain modem, sophisticated con- 
ventional arms of ‘the quantity 
and quality that, in recent ‘years, 
_ the United States has sold to Iran 
` and Israel, and they would not 
shave the funds to.pay for them. 
At the same time, the United States 
would have to reduce significantly 
. its nuclear arsenal, either uni- 

‘laterally or through joint negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Re- 
ductions in the number of delivery 
vehicles and nuclear warheads. and 


a substantial -slowing of the pace- 


of weapons modernization would all 
have to. be clearly demonstrated be- 
fore, many of the nuclear threshold 
nations would feel] that north-south 
inequality - -had been narrowed suf- 
ficiently to warrant their forgoing 
the nuclear option. Failure to take 
these steps would only confirm the 
view currently held in-many Third- 
World states that. the acquisition 
of nuclear’ weapons is the only 
option available to them to equalize 


the power imbalance between ie 


‘rich and the poor. 
‘This ‘path, like the others, is 
unlikely to be, taken, and fora a num- 
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ber ae reasons. Inequality has been 

an inherent characteristic of both 

human affairs and international af 

fairs throughout the ages. Except in 

the rarest of circumstances, the rich 

have never willingly taken: great 

strides to equalize material im- 

balances. Rather, the poor have re-, 
mained poor, or they. have grown 

rich: through their own efforts,’ 
through good fortune, or because - 
they used force to obtain wealth 

from the rich. It is, extremely un- 

likely that the rich nations generally 

or the United States in particular 

will deviate from this pattern. More- 

over, it is not at all. clear that, 

if such inequality gaps were bridged, 

the effect on nuclear non-prolifera- 

tion would be favorable. For it is - 
becoming increasingly apparent that 

the term “north-south conflict” is 

exceedingly imprecise as an ex- 

planation of the forces stimulating 

nuclear proliferation. The south, in 

fact, is composed of a highly hetero- 
geneous group of nations that differ - 

markedly in all measures of national 
wealth. And for most nations of the 
south, it is a neighboring member 
of the same region that is its 
principal . rival and its principal 
threat. Surely Argentina seeks a nu- 
clear capability far more because 
Brazil may soon acquire nuclear 
weapons than as a consequence of 
the fact that Britain and France 
already have them. 

To be sure, the United ‘States. 
can be expected: to take a leading 
role in the years ahead to ameliorate | 
north-south relations. and to cön- 
tribute -to some fundamental. . re- 
structuring of the international eco- 
nomic order, But this will fall far 
short. of achieving a condition , of 
equality among nations. The view 
is strongly. -held--in U.S. policy- 
making circles that the incentives 


‘for nuclear, , proliferation . rest more 
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with issues of national prestige and 
regional conflicts than with matters 
of economic and military inequality. 
America is, therefore, not about to 
embark on an enormously . costly 
program of economic and military 


assistance nor to initiate substantial 


unilateral réductions in its nuclear 
arsenal that might. provide the 
Soviet Union with political or per- 
haps everi military advantages. 

A fifth option that might be termed 
adaptive continuity is: the likely 
approach that the United States will 


follow in coping ,with!a world of- 


nuclear powers. This | | option in- 


volves utilizing a mix of-strategies 


tailored to specific aspects of the : 


nuclear proliferation problem and 
adapting, as most governments do, 
pragmatically and incrementally to 
changing -circumstances as they 


unfold. 
' ADAPTIVE Coninurry 
As has already become evident 
in the debates in the United States 
on nuclear non-proliferation policy 
since the Indian detonation of 1974, 


attempts to control the} spread of 
nuclear weapons will move along 


essentially two lines: political-mili- f 


tary strategies and energy-related 
strategies.> These strategies may 
be summarized as follows. 


Political-military Kranai 


Strengthen the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT). The NPT remains 


3: "The following discussion sees heavily 
on the author's “Strategies to Slow Nuclear 
Proliferation: A Propositional Inventory,” an 
unpublished discussion paper ‘prepared for 


‘the Aspen Arms Control Workshop on Nu- 


clear Proliferation, 2~6 August 1976, spon- 
sored by the Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies arid the arms control research centers 
of Harvard, Domell, and Stanford Uni- 
versities and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. . i 
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the principal international - legal 
instrument for retarding nuclear pro- 
liferation. Unless or until its legiti- 
macy collapses in the face of a 
large number of states violating or 
withdrawing from- it, the United 
States will do what it can to see 
that it is retained and that its 
effectiveness is improved. Indeed, 
the fact that a number of important 
states have recently ratified the 
treaty (notably the Federal Republic 
of Germany in 1975 and Japan in 
1976) testifies to its continued legiti- 
macy within the international com- ` 
munity. The treaty will therefore - 
receive overt and high-level support 


from the United States, which will - + 


continue to attempt to induce non- 
members to‘ratify it. D 
At this stage the NPT is a neces- 
sary but not a sufficient condition 
for nuclear proliferation to be con- 
trolled. It is of great symbolic 
significance, and its collapse would 
signal that the effort to- control 
proliferation had failed, thereby 


-further stimulating the nuclear. 


spread. The United States is likely 
to move in the direction of attempt-' 
ing to’ create incentives for: non- 
members to join the treaty, such 
as making the transfer of U.S. nu- 
clear technology conditional.on the 
recipient nation being an NPT 
member and accepting full safe- 
guards as specified in the treaty. 
It is unlikely, however, that the 
United States. will move so far as 
to offer amendments to the treaty 
for fear that-the amendment pro- 
cedures could open the way for 
some states to withdraw. 

Press for Soviet-American stra- 
tegic arms control. The United 
States will move. ahead in seeking. 
to reach. agreements with thè Soviet. 


‘Union in the control of strategic’. 


arms, not only because of the utility 
of the agreements in their own right, 
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butalso because ofthe linkage made 
between lack of progress at the Stra- 
- tegic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) 
and the prospects of nuclear pro- 
‘liferation. Whether this linkage is 
legitimate or contrived, progress in 


SALT will positively affect the per- , 
ceptions of some have nots toward’ 
the haves and should influence the . 


. domestic debate in threshold coun- 
tries in favor of restraint. While 
it is probably correct that nuclear 
proliferation will. be a by-product 
of regional conflicts, the great power 
aspirations of some threshold coun- 
tries, and a number of domestic 
political considerations’ that vary 
from state to state, progress in stra- 

. tegic arms control will at worst have 
no effect and at best have some 
positive effect on curbing prolifera- 
tion.‘ 


Adopt pledges of non-use of nu- ` 


clear weapons against non-nuclear 
weapons states. There is the pros- 
pect, although ‘it is not very great, 
that the United States will consider 


some form of pledge concerning the: 


non-use of nuclear weapons: Great 
caution must be exercised in this 
area becausé such pledges could 
create serious doubt about the credi- 


bility of American security guaran-. 


tees to its allies in Europe and 


East Asia. It is possible that a non- ' 


use pledge could be formulated with 
the provision that it would not apply 
to non-nuclear states that assist one 


or more nuclear weapons states in . 
aggressive actions against other nu- . 


clear weapons states or their allies. 
Indeed, it could be aceompanied 
by explicit assurances to the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Korea con- 


_cerning American intentions. If such . 


4. A detailed view of the relationship be- 
tween arms contròl and nuclear prolifera- 
tion is presented by Colin Gray elsewhere 
in this volume. 
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a pledge proved satisfactory: to 
America’s allies and were endorsed 
by the other nuclear’ powers as ' 
well, it might reduce’ the ‘likeli- 
hood of nuclear weapon use, it 
would be an indication, of the. 
diminishing political : utility of nu- 
clear weapons in the foreign policies 
of the major powers, and it would 
be significantly reassuring to non- ` 
nuclear states. 
Adopt a compretanstoe test bún 
treaty. The United States should 
be expected to pressure the Soviet 
Union to become party to a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty (CTBT) 
that would prohibit any further test- 
ing of nuclear weapons for any ` 
reason whatever, thereby excluding, 
both underground tests ‘and peace- 
ful nuclear explosions ‘(PNEs). A. 
CTBT would have the effect of ` 
diminishing the importance ‘of nu- ' 
clear weapons in world’ politics, 
would testify that the nuclear powers 
are serious in adhering to the pro-. 
visions of the NPT; and would. - 
make it more difficult politically . 
for a near-nuclear state to take ‘the 
PNE path to an independent nu- 
clear weapons capability. These ad- , 
vantages far outweigh the claims of 
opponents that a CTBT would slow 
needed progress in advanced weap- 
ons development, reduce the re- 
liability of existing weapons and 
thereby weaken the credibility of 
the nuclear deterrent, lower the 
guard against technological break- 
throughs’.by potential adversaries, - 
be difficult to verify, and accelerate 
the flow of highly skilled man- 
power away from weapons research 


- and development work.. 


_ As. nuclear proliferation contin- 
ues, it will be increasingly important 
that a CTBT enter into force but 
progressively less likely that it will. - 
At present, the position of both 


zt 
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Soviet id Ainericah officials is 
predicated on an all-or-nothing ap- 
proach, cognizant that France and 
China will not sign. As new states 


` enter the nuclear club. with weap- 


onry`at varying levels of tech- 


. nological development, their pro- 


clivity =o conduct weapons tests 

will virtually guarantee that no uni- 

versal CTBT could be ratified: 
Establish nuclear| free zones. 


-There remains enormous difficulty 


in establishing nuclear free zones, 
as evidenced by the Treaty of 
Tlatelolco, and it is! precisely in 
those areas of the most intense 
regional conflicts—the Middle East, 


the Indian subcontinent, Korea— ` 


that the, inevitable. variations in 
military potential among the pro- 


. tagonists make the | chances for 


reaching such agreements’ least 
likely. Moreover, thei nuclear free 
zone approach will become hope- 
lessly utopian as nuclear weapons 
spread. The best the United States 
could hope to do would be to assist 
where feasible in the settlement 
of regional disputes | among non- 
nuclear powers, thereby diminish- 
ing the need for these states to 





$ acquire nuclear weapons. 


Maintain and ` security 
guarantees. It can be anticipated 
that the principal stimulants to 
nuclear proliferation will continue 
to be threats to the security of 
non-nuclear states. By maintaining 


and enhancing security guarantees, 


the United States could’ both con- 
strain the options of the non-nuclear 


_ States and provide ‘assurances to 


them ‘that would- diminish the in- 
centives for these states to develop 
independent nuclear weapons capa- 
bilities. Whether the United States 
will be able to establish and pre- 


“ serve new guarantees ' is difficult to 
` assess. 


At’ present, long-standing 


commitments involving the United 
States. are being increasingly (not 
decreasingly) questioned, and the 
prospect of extending these arrange- 
ments in a credible fashion to other . 
threshold countries appears: to be 
quite slim. Moreover, in cases where 
the establishment of security guaran- 


tees might be possible, the condi- 


tions demanded by the non-nuclear 

states in terms of economic and 

military aid may, prove to be un- 

acceptable to the United States.. 
Nonetheless, -as nuclear weapons _ 
continue to spread, the maintenance 

of security guarantees is a most 

logical course for the United tates 

to pursue. 

Impose imelo against new 
nuclear states. Because of the lack of ' 
support both at home and abroad 
for U.S. armed intervention, except 
where its vital interests are con-' 
cerned, there is little prospect that . 
the use of military sanctions will be 
a significant U.S. tool in coping with 
nuclear proliferation. Political and 
economic pressures and sweeteners 
are likely to be applied, however, 
to persuade. non-nuclear allies to 
remain non-nuclear. Should one or 
two nations cross the threshold, the 
United States may well try to deter 
others by heavily penalizing the new 
nuclear states. But these penalties 
will be country-specific, limited in 
scope and duration, and unlikely to ` 
include military instrumentalities. 

Other approaches. Two other 
techniques might be attempted by - 
the United States in future efforts 
to contain‘ the spread of nuclear 
weapons, The first concerns the 
intentional downgrading of the 
utility of nuclear weapons in Ameri- 
can foreign policy, and, hopefully, ` 
in world politics generally. This 
approach has little promise of suc- 
ceeding, because the status of nu- 
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clear weapons’ possession, once 
gained by a state, is difficult to 
relinquish. While it may well be 
the case that more cautious use of 
language concerning the employ- 
ment of nuclear weapons would be 
of some help, the overall impact 
of the acquisition of nuclear weap- 
ons on otherwise weak military 
states should not be underestimated.‘ 

A second technique would be for 
the United States to provide pre- 
cision-guided- weapons and other 
sophisticated conventional arms to 
threshold states in lieu of these 
states acquiring indigenous nuclear 
capabilities. Here again, the likeli-, 
hood of success is low. Conven-- . 
tional weapons, no matter how 
sophisticated, have neither the de- 
terrent value of nuclear weapons 
nor their prestige. This tactic could 
buy time, but in the long run it 
would not satisfy a state that sought 
nuclear weapons for either prestige 
or deterrence purposes. 


Energy-related strategies 


Establish supplier agreements to 
regulate the transfer of nuclear 
technology. Nuclear proliferation 
can be constrained by minimizing 
the opportunities for national gov- 
emments to acquire weapons-grade 
material. This fact will be as true 
in a world of many nuclear powers 
as it is today. The United States, 
by. reaching agreement with the 
other nuclear supplier nations not to 
sell or assist in the development of 
fuel reprocessing plants or uranium 


3 Great Britain may, however, be a 
counter-example: Should. Britain’s political 
and economic decline continue, serious con- 
sideration may be given to the relinquish- 
ment of the British nuclear force, most 
probably through-a strategy. of planned 
obsolescence. The likelihood of this even- 
tuality is exceedingly low, however. - 
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enrichment facilities, could impéde 
further nuclear proliferation, no 
matter what its level, at any point 
in time. By agreeing to provide 
and subsidize fuel cycle services 
at substantial economic advantage 
to recipient states (compared to’ 
those states having their own facili- 
ties), the United States could seek 
to enter into agreements which 
guarantee the security of supply of 
energy resources to these recipients. 
In cases where nuclear ‘facilities 
are provided, assurances must be © 
obtained that the spent fuel’ will 
be returned to the supplier. There 
are considerable difficulties in- 
herent to this strategy in terms of 
managing alliance relationships and 
coping with the instabilities of a 
nuclear cartel. But the benefits to 
be derived are worth the effort. This 
approach should continue to be an 


, effective non-proliferation strategy 


in the future. 

` Exercise - aiilateral restraint in 
nuclear energy programs. It will 
remain highly desirable for many 
years to come that the United States 
feiran from taking steps with re- 
spect to its own nuclear energy 
programs that would increase the 


. likelihood of the spread of weapons- 


grade material. Delaying both per- 
mission `for plutonium recycling and 
the decision to produce fast-breeder 
reactors is consistent with this ob- 
jective. Should the United States 
move ahead with both thése de- 
velopments, weapons-grade mate- 
rial would spread extremely rapidly 


and the battle to retard nuclear 


proliferation would be lost. Those 
who support plutonium recycling 
and the production ‘and sale of 
fast-breeder reactors point to, un- . 
proven economic arguments to sub- 
stantiate their case. Unless and un- 
til extraordinarily ‘compelling eco- 
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nomic arguments 
_ support of these programs, there. is, 
every reason to delay them. 

Establish multinational nuclear 
facilities. In the years ahead, the 
United States may well take the 
lead in establishing multinational 
nuclear facilities as alternatives to 
national facilities. These facilities 
could perform fuel cycle operations 
from uranium enrichment to waste 


disposal and could vary in organiza- . 


tional structure from a/bilateral sup- 
_ plier-recipient arrangement serving 
the’ fuel cycle needs! of’ only one 
nation to asystem of multiple owner- 
ship and management serving an en- 
tire region. The establishment of 
such facilities would !increase the 
economiz and political costs of ac- 
quiring national nuclear facilities 
and would increase the effective- 
ness of safeguards against diversion 
of mater.als, since each of the par- 
ticipating nations would serve as a 
monitor against diversion by others. 
Althougk multinational facilities run 
the risk of stimulating reprocess- 
ing activities and serving as agents 
for the transfer of technological 
know-how, these risks are worth 
taking. Serious consideration by the 
United States of converting one or 
more of its national facilities into 
a multinational: facility is a likely 
prospect in the years ahead. ' 
Increase financial support to the 
IAEA. To prevent the diversion or 
theft of materials from ‘national 
facilities, the safeguards program of 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) will undoubtedly 


require expansion, and increased ef- - 


forts will need to be made to 
provide physical protection of these 
facilities. In effect, such measures 
can only be achieved with substan- 


tial technical and financial assistance ' 


from the United. States. While 


i 
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care should be taken to ensure 
that American assistance does not so 
dominate the agency that it comes 


to be perceived as a tool of U.S. 


policy, sufficient aid must be pro- 
vided to generate an effective IAEA 
safeguards program. This program is 
a necessary, although not a, suf- 
ficient, condition to control’ nu- . 
clear proliferation in the. years 
ahead. p 
Reduce interest in nuclear en- ` 
ergy by adopting alternative en- 
ergy sources. If the United States 
were to tum away from nuclear 
energy, the prospects of nuclear 
proliferation might well decline. 
This step would not be an easy 


- one, however. It can be accom- 


plished by imposing a significant 
energy conservation program and 
by expending large resources on 
alternative ‘energy sources—par- 
ticularly solar energy. On balance, . 
it is likely that the social and eco- 
nomic costs of a major conserva- 
tion program are simply too high to 
make it politically feasible in the 
United States. Moreover, solar en- 
ergy, if well developed, will prob- 
ably be economically attractive only . 
on a small scale. It would appear, - 
therefore, that there are, in fact, © 
no alternatives to increased reliance 
on nuclear energy. Only three 
events. could alter this conclusion: 
insufficient capital to. finance nu- 
clear facilities; a ` major nuclear - 


_accident (resulting from a system 


failure,not sabotage), creating fear 
about ,the reliability of nuclear 
facilities and turning public opinion 
away from nuclear energy; or a tech- 
nological breakthrough that pro- 
vides a new and inexpensive source 
of energy. 

Each. of these political-military” 
and energy-related strategies re- 
quires considerable elaboration and 
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argumentation that cannot be pre- 
sented in a-paper of this length.® 
They have been cited to indicate 
the range and complexity of the 


efforts that the United States can 


be expected to undertake in coping 
with. nuclear proliferation. They 
vary greatly in difficulty and in level 
of effort;' for example, reaching 
Soviet-American strategic arms con- 
trol agreements that would influence 


some threshold states ‘to remain non- ` 


nuclear would clearly be far more 
difficult than. increasing financial 
support for the IAEA. But a set of 
parallel approaches is undoubtedly 
what is called for. 
` This conclusion reflects the judg- 
ment that non-proliferation policies 
will continue to be implemented 
in a world of many nuclear powers. 
In the face of the Nth power ac- 
quiring nuclear weapons, the United 
States will act to prevent the N+1 
power from taking the same step. 
There is, however, one significant 
caveat with respect to the option of 
adaptive. continuity, and this con- 
cerns the pace of the nuclear spread. 
The United States has, until now, 
been able to adjust to nuclear pro- 
liferation because its pace has been 
gradual and the spread has been 
largely restricted to the major 
powers who have exercised extreme 
caution in their handling of the 


6. Some of these approaches are addressed . 


elsewhere in this volume. See, particularly,’ 
the papers by George Quester, Lewis Dunn, 
and Michael Brenner. On energy-related 
strategies, consult Nuclear Energy and Na- 
tional Security, A Statement by the Re- 
search and Policy Committee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, Sep- 
tember 1976. The case against fuel recycling 
is best made in Henry S. Rowen and Gregory 
"Jones, Influencing the Nuclear Technology 


Choices of Other Countries: The Key Role of . 


Fuel Recycling in the U.S. (Pan Heuristics, 
August 1976). 
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weapons, Should proliferation accel- 
erate, technical deficiencies in the 


` new nuclear forces and the prospect 


that some national leaders might act 
irresponsibly will make the world 
a far more dangerous place and will 


adversely affect American security 


interests.” A major shock to the 
system— for example, the sale of a 
nuclear weapon, the use ofa nuclear 
weapon in anger, or the widespread 
availability of laser isotope separa- 
tion technology and expertise per- 
mitting off-the-shelf bombs to be 


‘acquired by many states within a 


one-year period—would so sud- 


` denly and dramatically alter the na- 


ture of international political rela- 
tionships thatitis highly improbable 
that the United States, under such 
circumstances, would rétain an in- 
cremental and cautiously pragmatic 
approach to the problem. 

Should a shock to the system ma- 
terialize, the United States is likely 
to move aggressively to halt further 
nuclear-proliferation, using coercive 
and military measures where neces- 
sary. The building of specialized 
offensive and defensive forces 
tailored to meet the ‘threat posed 
by small nuclear-armed states would 
be encouraged. In some instances, 
the ‘United States might share its 
technological expertise with new 
nuclear states to improve their 
command, control, and communica- 
tion systems so as to minimize 


the likelihood of accidental or un- 


„authorized use of nuclear weapons. 


‘While a fundamental rethinking of 


defense policy and alliance rela- 


-tionships might well be stimulated, 


it is highly probable that sanctions 


7. Although some Third-World Dokesinen 
claim that this view is racist, the fact is 
that nations are not equally endowed with | 
either technologically sophisticated delivery 
vehicles or political wisdom. 
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against new nuclear. states would 
dominate the American reaction. 
Whether U.S. security in a world 
of ‘nuclear powers can be main- 
tained utilizing any. of the mea- 








sures suggested above is an open , 
question. Until the option of adap- 


_ tive continuity is proven to be in- 


effective, however, it will constitute 
the American response. 


` 
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Any specialized area has its jargon, and nuclear proliferation is no 
exception, This glossary defines those terms most frequently used in the 
various papers which may be new to readers, including both those which . 
are highly technical (for which, see the papers by Drs. Barnaby and 
Imai) and those which are more or less commonly emphasized in debates 
-in military policy. 


‘Arms control—any measure limiting or reducing forces, regulating 
armaments, and/or restricting the deployment of troops or weapons which 
is intended to induce responsive behavior or which is taken pursuant to 
an understanding with another state or states. 


Arms race —the competitive or cumulative improvement of weapons stocks 
(qualitatively or quantitatively) or the build-up of atmed forces based on 
the conviction of two or more actors that only by tying to stay ahead in 
military power can they avoid falling behind.' 


Atomic bomb—a weapon based on the rapid fissioning of combinations 
of selected materials, thereby inducing an explosion (along with the 
‘emission of radiation). 


Breeder reactors —reactors in which-the process of fission enhances the 
concentrations of fissionable materials in the fuel or in a “jacket” covering 
the reactor, thereby producing more fuel than is used. 


Coercion—the attempt to induce a change in behavior through actual 
punishment, supposedly applicable when compellance fails. 


Compellance—the attempt to induce a change in behavior through 
threatening undesirable consequences in the event of refusal. 


_ Deterrence —the prevention from action by fear of the consequences. De- 
terrence is a state of mind brought about by the existence of a credible 
threat of unacceptable counteraction. 


Disarmament—the reduction of a military establishment to some vel set 
by international agreement. 


Fissile material (or fissionable material) —isotopes (variants) of certain 
elements, such as plutonium, thorium, and uranium, which emit neutrons 
in such large numbers that a sufficient concentration will be self-sustaining, 
that is, will continue to produce increasing numbers of neutrons until it is - 
damped down, explodes, or the material i is exhausted. (See Frank Barnaby, 
“How States Can Go Nuclear.”) . 


Fusion—a process whereby. the atoms of light, non-fissionable Sihoats 
such as lithium are transformed under pressure, yielding , helium and 
energy in the form of radiation. ` 


General and complete’ disarmament—the total reduction of an actor’s 
military establishment to the point where no military apab is- 
present. 
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Going nuclear—the acquisition by an actor of a nuclear capability re- 


` gardless of. size; it miy only be the possession and/or explosion of one 
` nuclear bomb. 


Horizontal proliferation— -the spread of nuclear sapabilities, across states 


and/or nongovernmental actors. 


IAEA (International Atomic Energy Agency)—an international organiza- 


. tion charged, among other things, with monitoring the production and use 


of special fissionable materials. 


‘Kiloton—one thousand tons (of TNT equivalent). 


N + Ist power—that eee an Nth power, that is, the next proliferator 


but one. ; i 


Nth powzrs—a PN N R to additions to the group of powers possessing 
nuclear weapons; the next country of a series to acquire nuclear powers. 


Non-nuclear (weapons) state—one not possessing nuclear weapons. 


Nuclear device—a. nuclear explosive which may: (a) be intended for’ 
nonmilitary uses such. as construction, hence peaceful nuclear explosive; 
(b) be too heavy and/or too cumbersome for delivery on military targets 
and hence useful only for test purposes. 


Nuclear free zone —a stretch of territory from which all nuclear weapons 
are banned. 


Nuclear materials —see Fissile eras 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT)—a treaty which, among other 


things, b:nds those non-nuclear countries adhering to it to forgo the ac- 
quisition or prodùction of nuclear weapons and all signatories. to abjure 
transfering such weapons. to a non-nuclear state. 


Nuclear option—the ability to go nuclear within a sonn period of time ifone 
chooses. i 


Nuclear proliferation—the process by which one actor after another comes 
into possession of some form of nuclear weaponry, and with it the 
potential of launching a nuclear attack on other actors. 


Nuclear rzactor—a mechanism fueled by fissionable materials which give 


off neutrons, thereby inducing heat. Reactors are of three general types: 
(1) power reactors, in which the heat generated is transformed into power 
in the form of electricity; (2) production reactors, which are designed 


primarily to increase concentration of certain fissionable materials, such 


as plutonium, Pu-239; (3) research reactors, which are designed primarily 


. to produce isotopes (variants) of some materials and/or to induce radio- 


activity ir others, for applications in genetics, medicine, and so forth. 


Nuclear reprocessing —the separation of radioactive waste (spent fuel) from 
a nuclear-powered plant into its fissile constituent materials. One such 
material :s plutonium, which can then be used in the production of 
atomic bombs. i ; 
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Nuclear safeguards —any number of ways to protect nuclear power or pro- 
duction reactors from accidental spillage of nuclear, waste, from theft of 
nuclear materials, or from the diversion of these to unauthorized purposes, 
such as weapons ‘production. 


Nuclear terrorism —terrorism is the systematic use of terror as a means of 
coercion. Nuclear terrorism involves the use (or threatened use) of nuclear 
weapons or radioactive materials by an actor, state, or nongovernment. 


Nuclear (weapons) state—one possessing nucleer weapons,’ ‘whether fis- 


sion, fusion, or both. 


Permissive Action Links (PAL)—electronic systems for the control of nu- 
clear warheads whereby these can, be armed only if positive action to this 
end is taken by a duly constituted authority, such as the president of the 
United States or the supreme allied commander, Europe. 


Plutonium recycling—a process whereby plutonium in the spent fuel ‘of 
reactors is separated from other fissile materials and reused, either as re- 
actor fuel (see Breeder reactors) or for atomic weapons. 


Preemptive strike-—an attack launched i in the expectation iat ou attack by 
- an adversary is imminent and designed to forstall that attack or to lessen 
its impact. Usually refers to a strike on an adversary’s delivery vehicles, 
weapons stocks, and other components of nuclear forces. 


Radioactive materials —those ‘giving off Beta rays, Gamma rays, or other 
forms of radiation. Radioactive materials may or may not be fissionable. 


SALT (Strategic Arms Limitation Talks)—the discussions between the 
United States and the USSR on the limitation of strategic armaments 
which have been under way since 1970. So far these have led to: (1) a 
treaty limiting the deployment of anti-ballistic missile (ABM) systems; 
(2) an agreement setting ceilings on intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs) and submarine-launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs) for a five- 
year period; (3) the Vladivostok Accord, setting ceilings (a) on all strategic 
nuclear delivery systems (including heavy bombers) and (b) on MIRVs 
(multiple independently-targetable reentry vehicles). 


Spent fuel—fuel which has been in use in a reactor for some time and 
which in consequence has changed composition and diminished in its | 
ability to give off neutrons. 


Supplier’s Club —a name used in reference to Dor countries which have 
the ability to make nuclear reactors and other essential equipment and 
which have banded together to discuss policies for the sale of nuclear 
plants to other countries. 


Targeting Doctrine —principles governing the selection of targets to be ae 
tacked in the event of war, the allocation of weapons to those targets, 
and the order in which they will be (or can be) attacked. 


Vertical proliferation—the development and enlargement of an actor’s nu- 
clear capacity in terms of further refinement, accumulation; and deploy- 
ment of nuclear weapons. : 
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On War ` . 
CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 
Edited and Translated by 
Michael Howard and Peter Paret 


With Commentarles by Peter Paret, 

Nichael Howard, and Bernard-Brodie 

O» War constitutes the most significant attempt in Western history 
tc understand war, both in its internal dynamics and as an instru- 
rrent of policy. Since the work first appeared in 1832 it has been 
tead throughout the world and had influenced generations of sol- 
diers, statesmen, and intellectuals. The present edition for the first 
time retums to the original German to make a classic of Western 
thought available to the English-speaking world in a reliable and 
readable text. Written under the auspices of the Center of Interna- 
ticnal Studies, Princeton University. $18.50 ' 


Czechosiovakia’s 


Interrupted. Revolution 

H. Gordon Skilllng 

Skilling provides a comprehensive analysis of the events of 1968, 
assessing their significance both for Czechoslovakia and for com- 
munism generally. “This book brings to bear the probably unique 
knowledge and tatents of the West's foremost expert on Czecho- 
slovak politics and will undoubtedly be referred to by all those who 
look for an authoritative treatment of the subject." — Zvi Gitelman, 
University of Michigan + Written under the auspices of the Centre 
for Russian and. East European Studies, University of Toronto 
Cloth, $45.00 + Limited Paperback Edition, $15.00 l 


The Model Ombudsman 

Institutionalizing New Zealand’s 

Democratic Experiment 

Larry B. Hill - 

The first intensive study of New Zealand's “model” ombudsman; 
this book seeks to understand the process by which the institution 
was successfully adapted from the Scandinavian countries and 
made a part of New Zealand's political system. “This book will be 
essential reading for anyone who wants to understand the om- . 
budsman institution. It raises the level of scholarship on the 
ombudsman from mere definitions or classifications to that of 
tested propositions.”— Stanley Anderson, University of California 
$17.50 à 


Parties out of Power 


in Japan, 1931-1941 


Gordon Mark Berger 

This is the first study of Japan's political parties to focus on the 
years 1931-1941. “Gordon Berger's fine study provides the fullest 
account of Japanese politics In the 1930s and helps explain the 
. decline of political parties as well as the failure to replace them 
completely. Its richness of documentation and careful analysis 
guarantee it an important place In the literature for many years-to 
_come.”— Marius B. Jansen, Princeton University $20.00 


The Politics of Cultural 


„i . . 2 . 
Nationalism in South India 

Marguerite Ross Barnett 

Bamett analyzes a successful political movement in South Indla 
that used cultural nationalism as a positive force for change. By 
exploring the: history of Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam party, the 
. author provides a new perspective on political identity and ‘chal- 
lenges the interpretation of cultural nationalism as an Inherent 
threat to the integrity of territorlally defined nation-states and to the 
progress of modemization. $22.50 


' Social Change and ee : 


Participation in Turkey 


Ergun Özbudun . 

Contrary to the argument that political participation tends to in- 
crease with economic and social modernization, Özbudun shows In 
this study of. Turkey that rapid socio-economic growth has coin- 
cided with a substantial decline in turnout at the polls. His ecologi- 
_ Cal analysis of subnational aggregate voting data for the sixties and 
the explanation of his startling findings form the core of this up-to- 
date and comprehensive survey of Turkey's political development. 


Written under the auspices of the Center for International’ Affairs, . 


Harvard University $13.50 


Now in Paperback 


Détente In pure 
Real or Imaginary 
. JOSEF KORBEL - A (Cloth, $12.50) 


The Political Elite of Iran 
MARVIN ZONIS « Princeton Studies on the Near East 
$4.95 » (Cloth, $15.00) 


The, Political Philosophy of Rousseau 
ROGER D. MASTERS = $4.95 + (ciai, $17.50) 


Liberal America and the Third World 
Political Development ideas in Foreign Ald and Social Science 
ROBERT A. PACKENHAM » $4.95 « (Cloth, $15.00) 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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The Genesis and Triumph of Economic Ideology 
Louis Dumont’ 
Tracing the writings of Locke, Mandeville, Adam Smith, d especially . 
Marx, Dumont analyzes the progressive ideological disengagement of the 
economic dimension from religion, politics, and morality in the West. 

240 pages Cloth $16.50 





OLD PEOPLE, NEW LIVES 
Community Creation in a Retirement Residence 
Jennie-Keith Ross 
` A year’s participant-observation in a French retirement residence and 
_ analysis of the emerging social organization leads Ross to emphasize the 
benefits of such rui 232 pages Cloth $13.50 3 


THE GRAY LOBBY 
Henry J. Pratt | 

“Both a narrative history and an analysis of the political processes by 
which the latent potential of ‘elder power’ was translated into an effective _ 
political force . . . | rewarding to readers interested in problems of older 
people, political processes, and political theory.” —Library Journal 
x, 200 pages oe $15.00 


MASS SOCIETY AND THE EXTENSION OF WELFARE 
1960-1970 

Kirsten A. Grgnbjerg 

“Grgnbjerg presents a state-by-state study of the fastest-growing, most 
controversial and costly public welfare program, Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children. . . Acarefully constructed and lucid thesis.” 
—Library Journal; 256 pages Cloth $16.00 


CULTURE AND ITS CREATORS 
Essays in Honor of Edward Shils 
Edited by Joseph Ben-David and Terry Nichols Clark 
Distinguished essays by Raymond Aron, Saul Bellow, Joseph Ben-David, 
Reinhard Bendix, Terry Nichols Clark and Priscilla P. Clark, S. N. 
Eisenstadt, Clifford Geertz, Jack Goody, Morris Janowitz, Harry G. 

- Johnson, Seymour Martin Lipset, and Talcott Parsons. ` 

_ 296 pages ‘Cloth! $15.00 


THE AMERICAN VOTER - 
Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. en 
` Donald E. Stokes 
576 pages Cloth, $15.00 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


CALVIN D. Davis. The United States 
and the Second Hague Peace Con- 
ference: American Diplomacy and 
International Organization, 1899- 
1914, Pp. 398. Durham, N.C.: .Duke 
University Press, 1975. No price. - 


‘ Idealists look primarily to interna- 
tional law and organization as the means 


through which the security-power’ 


dilemma among nation-states can be re- 


solved. Leaving- aside the numerous ` 


peace plans and grand designs from 
Kant to Woodrow Wilson, the world 
` took its first major step in the long 
„history of international, organization 
with the First and Second Hague Peace 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907. No one 
has chronicled the events leading to and 
surrounding these conferences with 
greater historical insight and judgment 
than Professor Calvin D. Davis. Writing 
in 1962 of the First Conference, Davis 


concludes: “. .. The First Hague ` 


Peace Conference achieved little in the 
way of progress for humanity. . . . The 
conventions and declarations . . . and 
later agreements based upon those docu- 


ments were paper achievements—, 


masks concealing failure.” 

Looking back a decade later in. his 
history of the Second Conference, Pro- 
fessor Davis found his own judgment 
too harsh, explaining that while the 


` conference had ‘overlooked the prime 


political problems of the. era, it had 
laid the foundations for new approaches 
to arms limitation, international arbitra- 
tion and the laws of warfare, especially 
the latter. The First Conference founded. 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
with a list of names of arbiters and 
judges; the Second Conference drew up 
a convention for a world ‘court failing 
only to agree on the means of ap- 
pointing: judges, a failure that was re- 
solved when the Permanent Court of 
International Justice was inaugurated on 


February 15, 1922. Of four American: ` 


members of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, only one, John Bassett 
Moore, accepted election by the Coun- 


cil and Assembly of the League, “not- , 


withstanding that he had opposed Amer- 
ican entry into the League” (p. 363). 
Fram the outset, it was the forces 
of international politics and fear of 
other nations, coupled with the high 
costs of armaments, that inspired inter- 
national initiatives however vocal and 
persistent the peace groups may have 
been. For example, the decision to call 
the Conference of 1899 originated 
within the Russian Finance Ministry as 
Russia and Austria sought to avoid the 
strains of matching France and Germany 


‘in an artillery buildup. Reactions to this 
, Teflected security-power concerns. Lord . 
Salisbury warned that “arms were a: 


serious deterrent to war.” The Prince 


of Wales suspected the .Russian min- 
isters of intrigue. Kaiser -Wilhelm II” 
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privately warned his foreign minister, 


* Count ven Bülow, that there could 


be a “bit of deviltry” -in Russia’s move. 
The French feared dire effects on their 
military position and the’ United States 
telegraphed acceptance but explained 
that the war with Spain made arms 
limitations below present levels im- 
practical. Mahan pointed to Russian con- 
cern with American pow er as its motiva- 
tion and Rudyard Kipling wrote. the 
poem, “The Bear that Walks Like a 
Man.” | 
Notwithstanding, the |First Confer- 
ence wenz forward in part because “all 
questions concerning thel political rela- 
tions of States . . .. [were] absolutely 
excluded.” Enthusiasm then and in the 
Second Conference centered less on 
armaments than on arbitration and the 
role of permanent international con- 
ferences. Writing of the! Second Con- 
ference, Professor Davis notes that 
any student of intérnational ‘affairs 
“would have quickly decided that the 
appellation ‘Peace Conference’ meant 
“Proposals for limiting 
armaments had failed even before the 
Second . . . Conference! opened” (p. 
161). In all ‘the notes and confidential 
talks in the year preceding the Con- 
ference, “none believed that his gov- 
ernment threatened his neighbors, yet 
each feared his country’s neighbors” 
(p. 161). It was this and ‘not novel 
methods and procedures jat the Hague 
that shaped national policies and 
brought on World War I. The thousands 
of documents and millicns of words 
that passed among statesmen were less 
important than a mutual recognition of 
the securi:y-power dilemma. Professor 
Davis dwells on this less|than would a 
political realist but the lesson is clear 
from the Listorical account he so faith- 
fully and lucidly provides. His is at 
least a minor classic. + 
KENNETH W.| THOMPSON 
University of Virginia | 
Charlottesville 
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_ EUGENE LINDEN. The Alms Race: The 


- Impact of American Voluntary Aid 

. Abroad. Pp. x, 275.. New York: 

Random House, 1976. $110.00. - 
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Linden’s title, with its cuteness, is 


inaccurate: there is no account of a 
“tace”; “voluntary aid” is really just 
CARE which he notes is largely pub- 
lic (that is, tax-financed) anyway; 
“abroad” is Lesotho, a most atypical 
country. The result is a much less gen- 
eral volume than the title suggests, 
especially with . -respect to its con- 
clusions. 

The conclusions appear in the latter 
third or so of the book in terms far 
more general than the bases of analyses 
should allow: charity has a self- -serving 
role to play in the “consumer” econo- 
mies; ridding ourselves of guilt through 


contributions to such agencies as CARE ` 
inevitably leads to the breakdown of « 


traditional Third World institutions to 
the detriment of the recipients. This 
occurs as the economic “missionaries” 

seek to prepare traditional institutions 


for “free enterprise” in much the same ~ 


way as religious missionaries proselyte. 
And as for their religious counterparts, 
enthusiasm in converting varies in- 
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versely with the degree of the “faith” | 


of the individual. 
This is the principal criticism of 


the book: the conclusions—-valid or - 


no—are esséntially independent of the ' 


early parts of the work but on which 
they presumably rely. There is just too 


much dog here to be set into motion 
by the little tail. 


The history of CARE through various — 


stages—as a means of delivering as- 
sistance to specified individuals, as ‘a 
general relief agency, 
self-appointed development agency — is 

interesting. And the setting of Lesotho 
into which Linden takes us is also 
fascinating. He writes well. But literary 


‘skill is no substitute for analytic solidity. 
He deals mostly with short-term change, , 


and he frequently gives the impression 
that demonstration of weakness in a 
particular project is tantamount to 
proving that the project was counter- 


productive. Abkhasia is painted in terms ` 


and ‘finally as a Í 


of extreme underdevelopment but also _ 


producing many who live past 120 years 
of’ age, with male potency well into 
the nineties. Almost any “develop- 
ment” to be offered by the West would 


damage this entirely enviable situation: ; 
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Possibly he: Bie this says very little 


to policy for the 90 or more percent: 


of the Third World . where life ex- 
pectancy is far short of that in the 
“consumer world.” 

The New Guinea Maring tribe is for 
Linden a sort of model of the tra- 
ditional. This tribe practices slash- 
and-burn. Each decade or so it has an 
enormous feast by killing off almost 
its entire swine herd, and then en- 
gages in bloody battle decimating the 
various clans. This behavior limiting 
animal and human population permits 

. prolonged survival of the Marings in 
delicate ecological balance. Linden does 
not say that the traditional is better 
than any other conceivable arrangement, 
but he implies it is better than any 
alternative which can be expected from 
the West’s charitable and/or develop- 
mental efforts: 

This leaves the final problem: What 
to do? Is there a preferred pattern for 
charitable/development assistance? Is 
zero charity: really better than a positive 
amount? Is the guiltrelieved from giving 

‘to CARE really less than the guilt 
acquired (after reading Linden) from 
‘giving to it? 

JOHN M. HUNTER 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing 


MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. On Human Con- . 


duct. Pp. viii, 329. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1975. $18.50. 


The first question I ask of any writer 
“On Human Conduct” is whether a man 
is responsible for his actions or is a 
creature of his environment and/or the 

„stars? This author answers, 


Understood in terms of its postulates, 
‘human conduct’ is “free’’(that is, intelligent) 
agents disclosing and enacting themselves 
by responding to their understood con- 
‘tingent situations in chosen actions and 
utterances related to imagined and wished- 


for satisfactions sought 'in the responses of . 


other such agents, while subscribing to the 
conditions and compunctions of a multitude 


of practices and in. particular to those of a. 


language of moral understanding and inter- 
course. A human relationship is not a ‘pro- 
cess’ made up of functionally or causally 
related components; it is an intelligent re- 


i we 


lationship enjoyed only in virtue of having 


been learned and understood or misunder- 
stood... . Civitas is an engagement of 
human conduct; cives are not neurophysi- 
ological organisms, genetic characters, psy- 
chological egos of components of a ‘social 
process’, but ‘free’ agents whose responses 
to one another's actions and utterances is 
one of understanding; ` ‘and civil ‘association 
is not organic, ‘evolutionary, teleological, 
functional, or syndromic relationship but an 
understood relationship of intelligent 
agents (p. 112). - ; 


The, preceding is a summary of his 
first essay, defining terms and presup- 
positions of his concept’ of civil as- 
sociation, the ‘state’ as societas in 


- which socii pursue their own interests 


under accepted conditions, and the state 
as universitas, a partnership which 
itself becomes a persori. His third essay 
traces tensions’ of such ideas in the 
European ‘state’ or ‘nation’ of the past 
five centuries. ` 

In this book the retired Fellow of 


- Cambridge: University shares a lifetime 


of reflection, seeking to “enlighten” 
rather than to “instruct”. His political 
philosophy draws from many dis- 
ciplines, for example, history, philos- 
ophy, political science, psychology, 
economics, sociology, jurisprudence, 


. theology and current and classical liter- 


ature in many languages. Vocabulary 
and sentence structures give a reading 
level of perhaps Grade 20, if there is 
such a Grade! For example, 


. Psychology . . . has emerged from the 
enterprise of theorizing such ‘goings-on’ as 


feeling, being interested, perceiving, being 


disposed, leaming, remembering and for- 
getting, wanting, wishing, willing, believing, 
eee acquiring habits, etc., etc., identi- 

not as states of consciousness or ex- 
hibitions of intelligence, but as observable 
processes; that is, understood in terms of 
theorems which denote regularities which 
are not themselves exhibitions of under- 
standing and do not have to be leamed in 
order to be operative ... they have 
equipped this science with concepts (often 
borrowed from other sciences) in terms of 
which to formulate theorems about the postu- 
lates of these processes—faculty, instinct, 
drive, associatión, reflex, organic tension, 
function, valence, canalization, tolerance, 


“conservation, latency, threshold, trace, re- 


inforcement, pragnaz, deflection, sublima- 
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tion, repression, field of perception, con- 
figuration, etc., etc. . . (pp. 20-21). , 


Concern for the future rather than the 


past is suggested by Footņote 1 on page 
313: , | 


It is perhaps worth noting: :that notions of 
‘world peace’ and ‘world government’ which 
in the ‘eighteenth century ‘were explored 
in terms of civil association have in this 
century become projects of ‘world manage- 
ment’ concerned with the |distribution of 
substantive goods. The decisive change took 
place in the interval between the League 
of Nations and the United Nations. 


What is a ‘state’, a’ ination’? The 
modern European state developed from 
‘feudal’ backgrounds, seeking to bring 
together persons, communities and frag- 
ments of communities, strangers to one 
another, separated in respect of lan- 
guage, moral imagination, customs, as- 
pirations, conditions of living, moved 
by local affections and animosities, ex- 
hibiting the differences of religious be- 
lief commonplace in Christendom since 
the twelfth century. Professor Oakeshott 
would like to. see preserved in the 
modem state, individual: freedoms of 
citizens, seeing them threatened by 
political promisés to give plush bene- 
fits if we will just turn over everything 
to the state. Shall we call it a “social 
service state’, a ‘Welfare 'state’, ‘social 
security’, ‘socialization’, ‘social owner- 
ship’, ‘nationalization’, integration’, 
‘cultural enginéering’; ‘communism’, 
‘collectivism’, a state understood as a 
“public service corporation’ P 


The teleocratic drift which two world wars 
imparted to all European governments (com- 
batants and neutrals alike) and the techniques 
of control and integration devised in these 
circumstances have been reflected in an 
ever more confident belief in its appropri- 
ateness. 

The notion of a state as an 'all-embracing, 
compulsory corporate association and of its 
government as the manager of an enterprise 
is then to be recognized as one of the 
most obtrusive of the strands which con- 
stitute the texture of modern European 
political reflection (p. 311). ` 
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How can the man limit such remarks 
to Europe? How different are any of 
our ‘states’? : 

G - ROLFE L. HUNT 

New Rochelle . 
New York 
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ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN, ed. Soviet and 

` Chinese Influence in the Third World. 
Pp. v, 231. New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1976. $17.50. 


Alvin Z. Rubinstein has edited and 
written the introductory chapter to a 
very important volume on the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union and China’ 
toward Third World nations. The book is 
a significant contribution in two senses: _, 
firstly, in that it deals with the highly 
essential, albeit difficult, concept of in- ` 
fluence, and secondly, in that it ex- 
amines substantively a variety of aspects . 
of Soviet and Chinese policies. Among 
these aspects are the military assistance 
programs:of the two communist powers, 
their economic links with. developing 
countries, the diplomatic dimension, 
and so on. 

By concentrating on the notion of in- 
fluence, Rubinstein and his associates 
seem to reject the tendency of some 
political scientists to ignore this con- 
cept as too ambiguous and complex. If 
politics is the science of influence, then 
influence must be conceptually defined, 
operationally measured, and empirically 
assessed. The major contribution of the 
introductory chapter is in taking the 
first step toward a better conceptual 
understanding of influence. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Dr. Rubinstein con- 


-ceives of influence as a product, not 


as a process—a conception which 
tends to ignore the dynamics of the 
phenomenon. The editor errs also by 
making the: methodologically unsound 
distinction between explanation and 
prediction. If we can come to under- 
stand what causes influence, we can 
definitely predict it. 

The eight substantive chapters deal 
with Soviet and Chinese influence over 


‘particular regions (the Persian Gulf, 


Black Africa, and Latin America), coun- 
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tries (India, Indonesia, Egypt, and 
Cuba), and the Palestinian guerrilla 
movement. The papers are usually the 
products of careful research, clear 
writing, and extensive documentary sup- 
port (an exception, insofar as docu- 
mentation is concerned, is. Mr. Kerr's 
analysis of Soviet-Egyptian relations). 
A major problem with this set of papers, 
‘however, is that they are only loosely 
related to each other-and to the the- 
oretical framework set by the editor. 
Though some contributors occasionally 
refer to this framework, .others write 
with a minimal awareness of it, and some 
depart totally from Rubinstein’s scheme 


in order to develop their own concep- ` 


tualizations. The papers of Maoz and 
Ginsburgs, for example, -are of an 
‘a-theoretical nature, while the study- of 
Legvold adopts an independent theoret- 
ical outlook. The result is conceptual 
disintegration, a problem so common 
to edited volumes. 

Nevertheless, this book should whole- 
heartedly be recommended to those who 
are interested in the development of a 
theory of influence in ‘international re- 
lations, as well as to those who are 
interested in Soviet and_Chinese rela- 

f tionships with Third World countries. 
' ILAN PELEG 

Lafayette College ` 

Easton 

Pennsylvania 


' WILLIAM SCHNEIDER. Food, Foreign 
Policy and Raw Material Cartels. 
Pp. vii, 122. New York: Crane, Rus- 
sak & Co., 1976. $5.95. Paperbound, 
$2.95. 


The OPEC-induced energy crisis-has 
' catapulted economic issues into -the 
main arena of international politics. 
Combined with the post-Vietmam dis- 
enchantment of the U.S. toward the use 


of military force, oil embargo and other _ 


-potential raw material cartels,.the po- 
tential of economic weapons as instru- 
ments of foreign policy has received new 
attention. What William Schneider has 
done inthis brief and readable book 
is to review the contemporary global 
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economic situation map and postulate 
the utility of various economic strate-_ 
gies as foreign policy instruments. 

Schneider stated his thesis succinctly 
in his introduction: 


: Economic warfare may become the gunboat 


diplomacy of the backward nations. of the 
world.’ Arab nations influencing the policies 
of the United States and ‘its allies in the 
Middle East crisis are -subject to at least 
some degree of emulation by other states 
or collection of states in certain circum- 
stances. 


In the second chapter, Schneider re- 
viewed U.S. experience with economic 
warfare. He concluded that we had set 
too high expectations in both the World 
War If bombing of German industry 
and in abortive efforts to slow down 
Soviet economic-military develop- 
ments. At the same time Schneider as- 
serted that economic warfare could be 
a useful adjunct to an integrated foreign 
policy. 

In disarming the possibility of agri- 
cultural exports as a component of 
economic warfare, Schneider contended 
that “The U.S. lead in agriculture is 
greater than Arab dominance of the 
petroleum market.” This factor matched . 
with the chronic inadequacies of Soviet 
agriculture and food deficiencies else- 
where, makes U.S. agricultural products ' 

“a very useful element in support of 
foreign poli¢y.” 

In addition to oil, however, Schneider 
next demonstrates that the United States . 
and its industrialized allies in Western ' 
Europe and Japan are increasingly de- 
pendent upon foreign sources for critical 
materials. 

After examining both sides of the coin, 
Schneider advocates ‘the: creation of a 
U.S. government grain reserve for both 
humanitarian and political purposes. He 
suggests that few raw material cartels - 
(oil aside) appear feasible in the long 
The availability of a grain reserve, 
insulated from the U.S. domestic market, ` 
would “make possible the exercise of an 
economic warfare in agricultural prod- 
ucts a routine component of U.S. ` 
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diplomacy.” Even if this weapon might 
not be used with enthusiasm, “its mere 
existence could constitute a new force 
in the arsenal of American diplomacy.” 
Schneider’s exploration of how the 
United States might take advantage of 
a major U.S. edge in dealing with’ the 
increasingly complex problems facing 
the United States in mapy areas of the 
world merits consideration by’ U.S. 
policy makers at the highest level. 
WILLIAM R. KINTNER 
Foreign Policy Research Institute 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania és 
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ROBERT WARREN STEVENS. Vain Hopes, 
- Grim kealities: The Economic Con- 
sequences of the Vietnam War. Pp. 
229. New York: New Viewpoints, 
1976. $5.95. Paperbound. 


i 

Citizens, politicians, and scholars do 
not wish to be rerninded of the events 
and consequences of the Vietnam War, 
but this study is a classic review of 
the damage to the American economy in 
the last Aade because of the economic 
policy decisions by the: Johnson and 


- Nixon administrations. The bungling of 


foreign pclicy in Vietnam sabotaged the 
noble exgeriment of achieving reason- 
ably full employment without inflation 


and with significant social legislation ' 


that occurred from 1961 to 1966 in the 
brief tenure of the “age:of the econo- 


_: mist.” The deception by LBJ of the 


escalation of war expenditures in 1965- 
66 with the economy near capacity 
without a reduction in private spending 
terminated the experiment in economic 
rationalism and generated the shocks to 
the economy that have yet to be sta- 
bilized. 

The first part of the: book is a brief 
review of the textbook tools of macro- 
economic policy as applied from 1961 
to 1966 and the textbook case of how 
not to use the tools in the past decade. 
The abuse and doubt of the role of 
economic policy-making by the public 
and even economists since 1966 was 
created because of the lack of infor- 
mation concerning the' defense ex- 
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penditures and the lack of bréad pub- 
lic support of the “government’s dirty 
litle war.” There. never was a co-' 
ordinated policy to finance the war 
once it escalated beyond. that stage 
and the resulting political and policy 
debates were distorted by the ideolog- 
ical stances on the war. . 

The war on poverty was the first 
domestic casualty of the war. LBJ’s 
attempt to have guns.and butter was 
effectively jettisoned after 1965 due to 
the lack of political leadership and a 
lack of funds; however, the attempt to 
maintain the war on poverty and the 
political infeasibility of passing a “tax 
increase to fight both wars led to’ the 
inflation that still persists. The. real 
gains achieved in the 1960s due to social | 
legislation were exceeded by the in- 
creased aspirations which led to dis- 
illusionment and defeatism. 

The violent distortions in the economy 
and the -destabilizing monetary and 
fiscal policies utilized because of a lack 
of a coordinated economic plan to 
finance the war have led to increased 
unemployment, inflation, balance of 
payment disequilibria, and an interna- 
tional financial crisis. A’ less obvious 
victim was the attack on the economic 
education of the polity and politicians. 
The balanced budget as an end and the 
return of the “old-time religion” of 
fiscal conservatism threaten to make 
economic stabilization policy even more ` 
difficult to implement through the polit- 
ical process. The Vietnam War is the 
classic example of nee not to finance 
a war. 

The attempt to save eee while die 
entangling from the war, created addi- 
tional. costs and policy errors by the 
Nixon administration. The demand-pull 
inflation engineered by LBJ’s deception 
in 1966 was vigorously attacked by the 
policies of Nixon in 1969-71 when the 
cause of inflation had -already passed 
into the cost-push stage; hence, the re- 
strictive policies were not effective and 
only - generated more unemployment. 


‘The ideological position of the Repub- 


licans to balance the budget and reduce 
federal spending would have been justi- 


fied by the economic conditions: in 
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1964-68. The readiness of the 
Democrats to use fiscal stimulus and 
incomes policy, fom 1965-73 would 


` have greatly reduced the economic con- 


sequences of the war; ironically the 
classic blunders of economic policy. 


_ were due to the process of policy- 


making and not due to a lack of under- 


-standing of economic stabilization. 


The quantification of budgetary cost 


.of the war is based on James Clay- 


ton’s testimony before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and alternative 
estimates to allocate defense costs added 
by the Vietnam War. The Vietnam War 
was the second most costly that we 
have been engaged in and the cost 
yet to be paid in veteran benefits and 
interests will be at least double the 
original outlay of $110 billion. The full 
costs including future budgetary costs, 
opportunity cost of conscription, and 
the indirect cost of recession and in- 
flation due to the, war burdens are 
estimated to be about eight times the 
budgetary costs. The cost allocations 
are indeed crude estimates and alternate 
means of estimation by the defense de- 
partment are given fair presentation by 
the author. This social accounting and 
economic debate may be somewhat 
confusing to the layman and still 
repetitious; but the lesson to be leamed 
from this evaluation is vital if we are 
to avoid such massive errors in the 


’ future. 
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Professor Stevens has provided an 
interesting, readable account of the eco- 
nomic and political errors that have 
resulted from the “dirty little war.” 
If the United States is to be involved 
in future wars or police actions, it can 
avoid the tremendous costs imposed by 
not protecting the civilian economy 
from disruptions due to war financing... 
The underlying theme ‘of the book is 
the evils that are generated by policy 
made from an ideological position and 
the evils of secrecy in government. The ` 
problem of secrecy as practiced by 
Johnson and Nixon can be used to ex- 
plain many of: the political and -eco- 
nomic ‘problems of the past decade. If 
not, hope for the future will again be 


-dashed by the grim realities of the 
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cöüssdücnees of E E ‘effects on 
the economy. _ 
_ W.E. SPELLMAN 
Coe College a 
Cedar papis 
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TED TAPPER. Political Education and 


Stability: Elite. Responses to Political 
Conflict. Pp. viii, 265. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1976, $17.95. 


Classical political theory assumed that 
the character of a citizen is a reflection 
of his regime. How political character 


is developed and the implications of . 
_that development has been a principal 


theme of the seminal works of political 
science. In the 1960s political science 
became almost wholly engrossed with 
the traditional problem of character de- 


. velopment. However, the vocabulary of 
-traditional analysis was changed. Con- 


‘cern for the character of a citizen was 
replaced by .a preoccupation with his 
‘behavior,’ and the processes which de; 
‘termined political behavior were ‘re- 
ferred to as ‘socialization. __ 

As Tapper explains, “political social- 
ization is:‘both a process through which 
individuals acquire their political be- 
havior and a framework within which 
some things are learnt rather than 


_ others” (p. 249). His work then is an- 


analysis of these processes and a gen- 
eral survey of the primary socializa- 
‘tion literature. Tapper concedes that an 
“obituary” for this literature might 
just as easily have been penned; but 
he takes the position that socializa- 
tion research can be carried ‘forward 
if the 


standing of crisis follows -from the 
central tenet of socialization studies— 
namely, that the function of political 
socialization as an input of the political 
system is to provide stability. If, given 
the postilation of system theorists that 
the political system seeks simply. to 
maintain itself, and in light of the many 
socialization studies which revealed 
how efficiently. the values of the state 
were imbibed by children, how is it 
to be explained that these same children 


“crisis in, political science”- is . 
-properly addressed. Tappers under- 


x 
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, later as graduate ene raised havoc 
\ at Berkeley? Similarly; if the system 
was socializing citizens as effectively 
as the literature seemed to presume, 


* how is it possible to account: for the 


agitation of blacks, women’ and other 
dissident groups? Tapper Suggests that 
to answer these questions it is neces- 
sary to recognize that while socialization 
and stab:lity constitute the pre-eminent 
reality of politics,’ socialization is not a 


` neatly ccordinated and monolithic edu- 


cation ‘for: citizenship, Instead, the 
author states that while socialization 
may aim for consensus it also provides 
for role differentiation ;which may in 
fact be counter podacie to the re- 
quirements of stability, In five well- 
drawn case studies Tapper explains how 
socialization processes joften. work at 
cross purposes and occasionally pro- 


` duce tension and disharmony in the 


political system. 

What is: lacking from this critique of 
socialization theory is an appreciation 
of its more profound shortcomings. The 
greater problem is not’ that socializa* 
tion may be dysfunctional and its 
theory unprepared to explain dissensus. 
More to the point, socialization theory 
has not identified the political and has 
simply feiled to explain politics. This 
in no small way is due to the pro- 
nounced ideological biases of such 
theory made evident by: the twin con- 


cepts of behavior andj stability. But 


why should it be supposed that stability 
and behavior or conformism are the es- 
sence of politics? Tapper does note 
in passing criticism which in effect 
holds that socialization theory is a 
celebraticn of the status quo; yet he 
does not adequately rebut that charge. 
The author denies, for'example, that 
class provides a useful perspective for 
understanding conflict, and then pro- 
ceeds to zase studies of;conflict (Afro- 
Americans, Catholics and Protestants in 
Northern Ireland, working-class Tories, 
women-dnd students), which if anything 


undercut that denial. The,cardinal ques- - 


tion however for an objective political 
science is not how these groups were 
socialized or whether their socializa- 


- tion in terms of the needed inputs of 


the system was useful ior not. It is 


L 
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better to ask what are the reasons for 
such political action and ‘whether the 
current political order ought to. be pre- 
served, modified or radically restruc- 
tured. 

In other words, dissensus and revolu- 
tionary action do not pose a crisis for 
political science, but only for theory 
based on the assumption that politics 
can and should be controlled. If polit- 
ical science suffers from a crisis, this 
is only because politics has been con- 
fused with public administration. This 
is not to say that socialization is an 
uninteresting subject; it is to siggest 
that the study might be extended, that 
someone ask how political scientists 
are socialized or inclined to think. or 
not think about politics. Political theory 
has always recognized the need for the 
political education of the citizenry.. But 
classical political theory was also cog- 
nizant that the political education of the 
good citizen did not necessarily make 
that citizen a good man. 

PAUL L. ROSEN. 
. Carleton University 

Ottawa, Canada 
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W. ALLEN WALLIS. An Overgoverned 
Society. Pp. ix, 292. New York: The 
Free Press, 1976. $10.00. 


"Not only by the title of this book, 
but also by the answers given to the 
questions raised within, this volume 
cannot be‘viewed as an objective anal- 
ysis of American political-economic 
society. All the answers 'go against 
government, mostly in this case the na- 
tional government. To be sure, it is 


gaining more operating room, itis break- 


ing down traditional constitutional bar- 
riers, it is becoming more and more 


- collectivist. Free enterprise and the mar- 
_ket economy are fighting for survival. 


The author follows Walter Lippman: 
“the sickness of an overgoverned 
society.” Yet, while there is another 
side to the coin,,in this book ‘you 
don’t getrit. 

Be that as it may, there is much to 
be said for this approach. But what 
can ‘be done? How can this trend be con- 
strained? Who will lead the.way back? 
Professor Wallis picks out the intellec- 
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Surviving Without Governing. 
The Italian Parties in Parliament 


Guiseppe Di Palma. 

How is a divided demedi like Italy governed? Di Palma’ s 
study of the Italian Parliament shows that Italy is not in fact 
governed, but that lack of government has allowed Italian 
- democracy a measure -of survival. 
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“Di Palma’s achievement is.truly dazzling. The scholarship 


is impeccable; the author’s control of relevant published 
materials is virtually absolute. As a theoretical and empirical 


study of a single national legislature outside the United 


States, no book in existence rivals this one.’ . 
—Joseph LaPalombara, Yale University 
320 pages, $13.75 ` w 


Regional Government and 


Political Integration 
Southwest China, 1949-1954 


. Dorothy J. Solinger - 

‘ In considering regionalism and political integration in 
Southwest China during the years in which the country was 
divided into six Great Administrative Regions, Solinger 
reviews the political, cultural, and economic separatism 
that was endemic in the Southwest during the Republican 


era and the administrative process by which the area was’ 


integrated into the Chinese nation. Earlier studies of re- 


_ gionalism have focused more on cultural variations within 


nations: than on administrative, political, and economic 
considerations. Hence Solinger’s particular contribution, in 


which both students of Chinese society and comparative 


analysts will find new insights and pees 
300 pages, Maps, $17. 00 
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HARRY TRUMAN’S THE CONDUCT OF 
CHINA POLICY AMERICAN FOREIGN 
McCarthyism and the RELATIONS ^ 
Diplomacy of Hysteria, The Other Side of Diplomacy 
1947-1951 s ` By Thomas H. Etzold, 
By Lewis McCarroll Purffoy, Naval War Colege 
Emory and Henty College . Unlike most books in this field, 
tee statements of January - which deal wit policy making, 
19 e Administration : this book focus2s on the conduct 
i solemnly affirmed that it would of foreign affais and the work 
not engage in land wars in Asla -> _ of diplomacy, cealing with 
`- or intervene in the defense of organization, professionalization, 
Formosa. But after Senator and careerism in the Department 
` Joseph McCarthy opened his of State and the Foreign Service. 
assault upon the;government, ' ` March 1977 
the Administration became so Clothbound (521-05390-3) $10. 00 
shiill in tts denunciations of . Paperback (531-05597-3) $5.95 
— Comune ie Shae a 
- reckless in its efforts to place the ; 
small nations on China's THE UNITED STATES AND 
periphery ii a vince of armad SOUTH AMERICA, 1945-1975. 
defiance of their ‘great neighbor Bu S IL. Eail 
that, when thè Korean War - Ru om Us any, i 
erupted, it had no choice but to utgers' Univers.ty 
~ fight for South Korea. Not until Calling for a major re-evaluation 
the 1970s had the anti- of our policy based on a genuine 
Communist hysteria subsided to understanding of its impact on 
zhe point where it was possible to South America, this book - 
begin a reversal of that tragic’ effectively challenges some of the 
course, the nation having learned most widely held conventional 
by the hard lesson of hin ži views of U.S.-South American 
the wisdom it possessed in relations, including those that 
beginning — but without the have prevailed in the State 
courage to a ly jit. Department. : 
January 1977 2 December 1976 


Clothbound (531- 05386. 5) $12. 95 Clothbound {531-05387-3) $15. 00 | 
Paperbound (531-05593-0) $5.95 Paperback (531-05594-9) $6.95 
































YOUTH AND CHANGE IN 
-AMERICAN: POLITICS 
By Louis M. Seagull, formerly, 
University of Pennsylvania 


In this examination of the 
dynamics of American politics, 
Dr. Seagull views the political 
behavior of youth as following 
certain generational patterns. 
He sees youth as‘an agent for 
social, cultural, and political 
change — not as a consequence 
of recent extraordinary events, ` 
but as of a basic 
societal evolution. The book 
creatively uses political behavior - 
theory to’ weave a narrative about 
the American political system that 
can be used in courses on ` 
political sociology and American 
- civilization as well as on political 
parties and political behavior. 
To be published November 1977 
Clothbound $12.50 
Paperback $5.95 
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For a complete catalog of 
Neu Viewpoints books in History 
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New York, N.Y. 10019, 


All prices subject to change without notice. - 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


THROUGH SCIENCE FICTION 


Edited by Martin H. Greenberg, 
University of Wisconsin at Green 
Bay, and Joseph D. Olandér, . 
Special Assistant to the Florida 


` Commissioner of Education 


Three aspects of the field of > 
criminal justice — Culture, `. 
Community; and Crime; The 
Criminal Justice Process; and 


Criminal Justice Outcomes — are’ 


illustrated by 13 gripping science 
fiction stories by acknowledged 
masters of the ‘sabe Each story 


- Is accompanied b y a substantial 


introduction which critically 


~ appraises its specific concepts in 


terms of the study of criminal 
justice. 


-To be published November 1977, 
` Clothbound $15.00 


Paperback $6.95 


. New Viewpoints 


A Division of Franklin Watts, Ine, 


Department. HC 
730 Fifth Avenue 
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Freedom and The Court 

Civil Rights and Liberties in the United States 
Third Edition , 


HENRY:J. ABRAHAM, University of Virginía. O The Third Edition 
-of this well-known text articulates the role of the United States 
Supreme Court In its continuing endeavor to Identify and 

Justify the lines and limits that our democratic soclety Imposes 
In an effort to reconcile the rights of Individuals and soclety. 
Particular emphasis Is placed on major Issues of public Jaw, 
such as’ freedom of expression, ‘racial and political equality, 
criminal, Justice, and religion. Analysis and evaluation of 
leading ‘Court decisions are offered. 


1977 , - 480 pp. cloth $17.95 paper $5.00 


Karl Marx: Selected Writings 


Edited by DAVID McLELLAN, University of Kent. O This compre- 
hensive account of the thought of Karl Marx Includes materl 

not previously published In English or available In popular- 
volumes; of Marx réadings. The chronological arrangement of 
the selections emphasizes the development of ‘Marxian i 
thought: Early Writings; The Materlallstic Conception of 
History;:1848 and After; The ‘Economics’; and Later Political 
Writings: An Introduction and bibllography are provided for 
each extract as well as a general bibllography and a full index | 
for the book as a whole. 


Fall 1977 752 pp. cloth $12.00 paper $6.00 


Media, Politics, and Democracy 


BERNARD RUBIN, Boston University. O In this analysis of mass 
-communications developments In the United States, the . 
author émphasizes polltical and soclal consequences of 
current trends. He ‘demonstrates the extent to which the 
future of democracy Itself Is tled to the mass communications 
Industries. Among the print and electronic medla topics 
treated at length are communications objectivity and : 
responsibility, violence in the media, governmental controls 
and Intimldations, public access, and the media and elections. 
(Reconstruction of Soclety Series) i 


1977. ' 208pp. ' cloth $8.00 paper $4.00. 


Party ‘Dynamics oe 
The Democratic Coalition and the Politics of Change 


RICHARD L. RUBIN, Columbla University. O A penetrating 
analysis'of the Democratic Party, this book provides insights 
Into the dynamics of the American party system In general. 
The author focuses systematically on the Internal life of the 
Democratic Party as declining support among traditionally 
Democratic groups erodes the coalltional bases of presidential 
dominance. He analyzes the Impact of suburbanizatlon on` ' 
key urban groups and or anized labor, the role of Black 
migration In the shift of electoral support, and the changing 
Interrelationships of political party candidacy to party loyalty. 
- “Professor Rubin has rendered great service In this taut, 
fact-laden.book."—George Daly In New York Law Journal 


1976 ' 220 pp. cloth $9.95 paper $4.00" 
Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 
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tuals, “the academic-journalistic com- 
plex.”. They are the-ones, not creators 
of ideas, nor actually too sharp at 
analyzing them. Rather. they are what 
Friedrich Hayek calls “intellectual mid- 
dlemen,” following the lead of top 
scholars and researchers. Over a long 
period of time, they will spread the good 
’ word around—the trith makes free. 
What the rest of us are going to do until 
this happens deponent saith not. We 
are on our own. Pretty thin gruel. 

The author shows considerable econ- 
omy savvy, but not too much on the 
political ball. Furthermore, the book 
is a heterogeneous package of essays 
and speeches, not at all geared for 
solid reading, not integrated into the 
conservative philosophy Professor 
Wallis strives for. He covers all manner 
of subjects: the draft, the price of steel, 
Watergate (who doesn’t), business and’ 


government, unmet social needs, the . 


consumer, the welfare explosion, polit- 
ical entrepreneurship, the power of the 


people, social security, modern com- ` 


munication, and so on. All very well, 


much of it is informative and know- . 


ledgeable, but without much read- 
ability. As a guide for thinking and. 
acting conservatively, it just won't do. 
It is not a milestone ‘in the battle 
with the Big State. 

Are there enough scholars and re- 
searchers out in the open who are 
bending their talents for the free 
society, limited government, individual- 
ism, private property, the free market, 
and unfettered enterprise? Professor 
Wallis names some,'and they have 
eminent qualifications, but they are all 
too few, and besides they.lack charisma. 
Liberals—not consérvatives—are the 
academic, literary and journalistic 
majority today. 

© HAROLD F. ALDERFER 
Mechanicsburg 
Pennsylvania 


- AFRICA, ASIA AND EUROPE `` 


MICHAEL AVI-YONAH. The Jews of 


Palestine: A Political History from 
the Bar Kokhba War to the Arab 


Conquest: Pp. xviii, 278. New York: | 


Schocken Books, 1976. $16.50. 
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This work, now happily made avail- 
able in English, has long (1946) been 
a standard. text for the given period 
among scholars with access to the He- 
brew original (In the Days of- Rome 
and Byzantium). The comprehensive’ 
anàlysis by Professor Avi-Yonah of the 
socio-political forces that shaped this 
largely negleċted period should prove 
of great value to the larger scholarly 


-community that will now be enabled to 


examine his tightly reasoned and 
broadly documented study. | 
The topics covered in this treatise 
are self-evidently significant—the dis- 
astrous Judean revolts against Rome; 
subsequent efforts at evolving a com- 
promise modus vivendi between the 
Jews and Rome; the evolving relation- 
ships between Judaism and Christianity; 
the Church as the spokesman for Rome; 
the Byzantines and the Jews; the Persian 
invasion; and’ finally, the Arab con- 
quest. The author clearly brings to bear 
a solid background in the elements cen- 

y necessary for a proper under- 
standing ofthe dynamics of this period— 
Roman political documents, Jewish tra- 
ditional texts and the patristic literature’ 
of the CHurch; without any of these, 
this synthetic history could clearly not 
have been written. 

Avi-Yonah chose his point of de- 
parture well—the end of the Bar 
Kokhba rebellion, and the grave chal- 
lenges its failure placed bẹfore the 
Palestinian Jewish community. Pro- 
fessor Salo Baron, writing in Volume 
II of his monumental Social and Re- 
ligious History of the Jews, put it 
this way: 


When, the failure of the. Bar Kocheba up-. 
rising put a stamp of finality on their ‘loss 
of national independence and central sanc- 
tuary. as well_as on the total. separation 
of Christianity, the Jews faced one of the 


- greatest crises in their history. Although 


long accustomed to life in Exile amidst more 
or less hostile neighbors, they were now 
- confronted with an internal foe who either 
denied or tried to arrogate to himself all. 
those traditional doctrines which had made 
Jewish minority existence worth living (p. 

170). 


This newly militant Sea along 
with its main competitor, the newly 
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revitalized pluralistic paganism, was to 
be the major challenge to Jẹwish loyalty 
and survivel for the next ever cen- 
turies. 

In the course ok his ne Avi- 


`- Yonah focuses appropriate attention on 


the political conflicts of the'2nd century, 


‘the economic upheavals of'the 3rd, and 


the religious persecutions of. the 4th 
century. He properly highlights the dis- 


tinguished 500 year history. of the Patri- - 


archate, anc the significantjroles played 
by nationalis on the as hand, and 


- Messianism on the other, in maintaining 


Jewish autonomous aspirations through- 


out the period. 


The work is appropriately subtitled a 
“political history,” clarifying the ab- 
sence of substantial bodies of available 
archeological and theological historical 
material. Similarly, although much 
documentary use is made of Talmudic 
texts, the climactic completion and seal- 
ing of the Palestinian Talmud is virtually 
‘glossed over in silence. These caveats 
quite aside, the volume is,a most wel- 
come addition to the library of materials 
now available on the history of this 
sensitive period, and as another major 
exemplar of the important works of 
‘scholarship Professor Avi-Yonah has 
made availeble to the English-reading 
public. 
HERBERT ROSENBLUM 

Hebrew College 

Brookline i 

Massachusetts ; 
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WALTER BARROWS. Grassroots Politics 
in an African State: Integration and 
Development in Sierra Leone. Pp. iti, 


265. New York: Holmes & eae 


1976. $25.00.. ` i 


THOMAS S. Cox. Civil-Military Rela- 
tions in Sierra Leone. Pp. vili, 271. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. $14. 00. 


With intezest in black Abia height- 
ened by current events, the appearance 
of these two timely studies compels our 
attention. Although both foċus on polit- 


‘ ical- development and decay in Sierra 


Leone, their conclusions contribute to 
i 


t 
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an understanding of third world politics 
in general. l 
Walter Barrows, through a study of the 
role of the paramount chief, offers 
thought-provoking insights into the via- 
bility in the modern political setting 
of traditional institutions. He rejects 
the notion of a contradiction between. 
traditional and modern institutions and ` 
questions whether the latter inevitably 
displace the former during. political 
development. Instead, he offers a syn- 
thetic model of change. Barrows also 
questions a static view of pre-colonial 
society, urging the reader to see the 
fluidity and motion which existed in the’ 
traditional setting. Further’ he notes that 
some aspects of traditional politics, such 
as the establishment of chiefly ruling 
families, were actually grafted onto na- 
tive society by the colonial-administra- 
tion. It would have been interesting 


- had he explored further-why some inno- 


vations took hold and similar ones 
iled, as in the case of the Mammy 
Queens and rotating chiefs. 
Barrows’ case studies of grassroots 
politics are most instructive .and his 


. references to the activities of the Poro 


secret societies are particularly fas- 
cinating. The. overall picture that 
emerges is one of intra-elite conflict 
and cleavage sparked by a utilitarian ` 
search for self-interest, rather than 
any sense of identity or ideological 
purpose. 

Thomas S. Cox’s study rejects the 
notion that the military establishment 
entered into Sierra Leone politics as 
a modernizing elite impatient with tra- 
ditional forces and the slow pace-of 
change. Although this motive has im- 
pelled other military takeovers else- | 
where in the third world, Cox sees the 
coups d'état in Sierra Leone as part 
of intra-elite cleavages. He supports: 
Barrows’ view that the pursuit of in- 
dividual self-interest and utility ‘is a 


guiding principle in Sierra Leone 


politics. - 
Cox traces the origins of the military ` 
establishment, which as an arm of the 
colonial power, was designed primarily 
for internal security functions. Since it - 
offered fewer opportunities for advance- 
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ment and social status than did -the 
civil service, it attracted second-rate 
candidates. Cox argues that only under 
the British administration did the army 
represent .state-wide interests rather 


than private ones. He shows how in- 


dependence produced a situation where 
opportunism prevailed and self-serving 
drives for power’and prestige became 
commonplace. Once primordially -in- 
spired cliques emerged, ethnicity and 
tribal loyalties became a dominant 


factor in political life. and in civil- 


military relations in Sierra Leone. 
In discussing the role of the military 
throughout the third world, Cox makes 


some generalizations about Middle’ 


Eastern armies which an area specialist 
might question. For example, is there 
a““class orientation” of Middle:Eastern 
armies, a pattern of “ideological polar- 
ization” and 
© civil«military relations in the area and 
a “North African tradition” in.the armies 
of Egypt, Libya, Algeria and Morocco 
(see pp. 2-3, 12, 79-80)? His refer- 
ence to Israeli assistance in training 
officers and in developing an intelli- 
gence service under the Lansana-Sir 
* Albert Margai faction is disconcerting, 
particularly if Cox intended to imply 
Israel’s involvement in Sierra Leone’s 
domestic politics. Sir Albert’s arrange- 
ments. with Israel were not unique. In 
fact, during Sir Milton Margai’s tenure, 
Israel had undertaken assistance pro} 
ects in Sierra Leone in such non-military 
and apolitical areas as medicine and 
construction.. Thus a-cooperative rela- 
tionship antedated Sir Albert’s assump- 
tion of power and, in fact, was already 
established by 1961, when this reviewer 
served as Assistant Director of Infor- 
mation in the Israel.Foreign Ministry’s 
Department for International Cooper- 
ation. > 

Both the Cox and Barrows books are 
primarily for the specialist although of 
the two, Barrows is more readable. 
His theoretical chapters devoted to 
model-building are clear and concise. 


.He offers excellent maps, tables and 


figures. Unfortunately the book is 
marred by the absence of an index and’ 
bibliography and, considering the price, 
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by an inexcusable number of printing 
errors (for example, pp. 43, 53, 61, 69, 
108, 121, 223, 234, 249, O57). Cox’s 
study, on the other hand.’ reads like a . 
doctoral dissertation, which ‘indeed it- 
was. There is no map,-no glossary of ’ 
terms and none of the useful back- 
ground information on Sierra Leone 
which Barrows includes. a 
SYLVIA KOWITT CROSBIE 

Immaculate Heart College . 

Los Angeles 

California 
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JOHN F. COVERDALE. Italian Inter- 
vention in the Spanish Civil War. 
Pp. xxi, 455. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1975. $18.50. 


i 
In its origins, its prosecution, and - 

its consequences, the civil war in Spain 

was basically a Spanish affair. But coń- . 


. temporaries, ‘confronted with .the evi- 


dence of foreign assistance to both sides, 
saw the war as an international con- 
flict, a transcendent struggle between 
the forces of good and evil, variously 
defined. This interpretation did little to 
clarify the role of foreign intervention; 
on the contrary, the passions aroused 
by ‘outside aid quickly distorted its- 
extent, influence, and intent, Only in 
recent years have historians attempted 
to evaluate objectively the impact of 
foreign involvement on the outcome of 
the war. The present volume by Profes- 
sor Coverdale of Princeton University 
makes possible a balanced assessment 
of Italian aid to the Nationalist 
forces of General Franco and its con- 
sequences for. both Spain and Italy.’ 


Based primarily on’ hitherto inac» ` 


cessible Italian diplomatic sources, this 
study necessarily focuses on the for- 
mulation and implementation of policy 
in Italy by Mussolini, who made all 
major decisions with regard to Spain 
throughout the conflict. Coverdale dem- 
onstrates that especially in the open- - 
ing stages of the war, Mussolini’s 
strategy was more defensive than of 


‘fensive; ideological .and economic 


imperialism were secondary to the pro- 

tection of traditional Italian interests 

in the Mediterranean, potentially en- 
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.. ultimate victory. For the same 
the Italians hesitated to offend Franco ^ 
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dangered bv the pro-French policies of 
the Second Republic. Subsequently, the 


` commitment of 50,000. Italian troops, 


together with substantial material- aid, 


_made préstige an -equally important 


motive for continued aaa inter- 
vention. 

The authcr’s analysis lianet the . 
pitfalls’ of foreign involvement in 
domestic -conflicts. Mussolini’s desire 
for a spectacular Italian victory (es- 
pecially afte- the debacle at Guadalajara) 
and for a rapid conclusion to the -war 
brought his officers into frequent dis- 
agreement with General Franco, whose . 
principal concern was the éffective oc- 
cupation of conquered territory. Despite 
their contribution to the |war effort, 
the Italians were -forced:' to endure 
their frustration because only Franco 
seemed ‘to hold out the possibility of 
e ‘reason, 


by insisting on a Fascist political 
orientation within the Nationalist zone. 
The formal similarities between the 
Nationalist regime and Italian Fascism 
were: not the result of Italian pressure 
but of Franco’s political opportunism. 
Coverdale’s sources also enable him 
to provide accurate information on’ the 
amount of Italian aid to: reach the 
Nationalists during the war; he con- 
cludes that while Italian ahd German 
aid was not cverwhelmingly’ superior to 
that provided the Republicans, it was 
nevertheless “an essential ‘element in 
the Nationalist victory.” Unfortunately. 
but unavoidably missing from his other- 
wise comprehensive analysis is an ex- 
amination of Nationalist policy vis- 
a-vis its foreign supporters. Until 
Spanish archives are opened to in- 
vestigators, this study wil stand as the 
best existing treatment of a highly 


' . controversial subject. 


CAROLYN! P. BOYD — 
University of Texas 
Austin 
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DONALD K. EMMERSON. Indonesia’s 


Elite: Political Culture and Cultural - 


Politics. Pp. 303. Ithaca, 'N.Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1976. $14.50. 
` i b 
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In an effort to determine how various 
cultural, including religious, differences 
are reflected in 
orientations” Emmerson, during 1967- :. 
69, interviewed forty members of the 
then: Indonesian political élite, twenty - 
of them higher ranking bureaucrats in 
the central administration (drawn from |: 
a list of 651 senior officials of major. 
government departments), and twenty 
from the 369 members of the Indonesian 
parliament. The size of this sample 
was governed, according to the author, ` 
by his consideration that-a larger 
sample might entail the danger of 
“quick, artificial” interviews that would 
confirm the researcher’s bias rather than | 
reflect the position of the respondents.’ - 
Three chapters, the heart of the book, ` 
“deal with the results of Emmerson’s 
interviews, and they are preceded by a 
brief historical chapter on the evolu-° 
tion of the bureaucracy and representa- 
tive organs in Indonesia, and by a 
chapter detailing the life and career of . 
two interview respondents, presumably 
characteristic of the two categories 
sampled. A concluding chapter essen- 
tially seeks to place the findings in a 
contemporary, -setting, and a “Post- 
script” describes Emmerson’s re-inter-' 
views in 1974 and 1975 of the two 
respondents whose packerounds he had. 
presented earlier. 

It is difficult: to find anything of 
significance, either in the author’s 
interview results (is this small a sample 
really an advantage?), or in his method 
of presentation. Among the general 
conclusions, for example, are (1) that 
cultural ‘minorities are likely to be 
generally more ‘defensive than “their 
counterpart majorities” and less inclined 
to tolerate alternate religious truths, 
and (2) that secularization, to the ex-” 
tent that it erodes religious or ethnio 
identity, may reduce ‘ ‘extreme views” 
and :so contribute to a consensus. 
Neither of these two observations is 
likely to rdise an eyebrow of a stu- 
dent of minority problems or of polit- 
‘ical modernization. As the majority of 
respondents were raised in the Dutch’ 
colonial period before the Second World 
War, with its long enduring bureau- 


“politically relevant,. . 
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cratic-administrative traditions, it is not’ 


surprising: to read that (1): the great 
majority. of Emmerson’s sample of 


. bureaucrats had fathers who also. were 


civil servants, and had a “colonial. 
nostalgia,” while (2), for those without 
such traditions in their, own family 


lives, that is Emmerson’ s sample of |. 
` member of parliament, the fathers were 


more likely to have had careers in the 
private sector. 

„Again, considering Emmerson’s’ 
bureaucratic sample, in terms. of its 
family’ background, it was to be expected 
that the majority in this sample were 


of Javanese origin. But then, consider- . 


ing the syncretic thoug tworld of the 


Javanese bureaucracy,’ pre-war and - 


today, it is hardly remarkable that those 
in Emmerson’s bureaucratic sample had 
a higher degree of “eclectic religious 
tolerance” (and, presumably, had 
“weak” Islamic religious identities) 


‘than his’ group of parliamentarians, 
some of whom, by virtue of their office, . 


would likely be much more attuned to 
political. parties with a definite re- 
ligious commitment. 

- There’ have been only two general 
parliamentary elections in Indonesia, in 


‘1955 and 1971, and one wonders about 


the representativeness of Emmerson’s 
sample of legislators, as interviewed 


in 1967-69. Indeed, the presumably . 


representative: legislator introduced by 
Emmerson in -his. second chapter lost 


his parliamentary seat in the 1971 elec- ` 


tion; his values and political orienta- 
tions no doubt remain felt in the In- 


donesian legislative sphere ‘today, but’ 
one can only speculate in what repre- 


sentative degree. 

There are other Se with Em- 
merson’s" methodological categories. 
Degrees: of intensity in religious -com-’ 
mitments are ` generally hard to estab- 
lish with precision.’ For Emmerson, 


“however, a “medium strength Muslim” 


(as opposed to a “strong” or “weak” 
Muslim) is one who;. though keeping 
the fast, neither prays “regularly” nor 
refers “frequently” to his religion,’ yet 
is one for whom Islam is “not insig- 


nificant” as a “personal referent.” What: 
is meant by “regularly,” ot “frequently,” - 


'< ig 

Jat AA : l 
or “not insignificant,’ or “personal 
referent,” is unfortunately not disclosed. 


“As for a “weakly religious” Muslim, 


Emmerson defines him as one “whose 
formal ` affiliation”. only “minimally” 

affects behavior and “self-image” (of 
religiosity?) —surely a largely tauto- 
logical definition. The reader is ex- 
pected to take all this seriously, how- 
ever, since Emmerson finds it “note- 
worthy,” for example, that “among 
bureaucrats more. than four-fifths of the 
weak Muslims had fathers in the public 
sector, whereas only half of the medium- 


_strength Muslims did.” ` 


The book is not.entirely without 
merit. It is good to see Emmerson make 
the point that the concepts of santri 


‘(orthodox Muslim): and abangan (re- 


ferring to religiously; more eclectic 
persons), concepts rediscovered and 
greatly overdrawn by some U.S. writers 


on Indonesia in recent years, may at’ 


least in some instances be inherently 
less antithetical than’ has been sug- 
gested, becoming polarized primarily in 
a partisan political context. Then, too, 
for those unfamiliar with the literature 


on Indonesian political institutional de-, 


velopment, the bibliography cited in 
the notes of the introduction, and in the 
first chapter, and again at the end of 
the book, can, despite some selectivity, 
be quite helpful. On balance, however, 
the reader should not be misled by the 
title of this volume. Because of its 
narrow focus, the dated quality of the 
samples analyzed, ,and the questions 
that’ must be raised about its meth- 
odology, the insights of the book are as 
little representative of. “Indonesia’s 
élite” or of Indonesia’s < 


planetary system. 
Justus M. VAN DER KROEF 
` University of Bridgeport 
Connecticut : 


C. P. FITZGERALD. Mao Tse-tung and 
` China. Pp. vi, 166. New Youk: Holmes 
& Meier Publishers, 1976. $9.50. 


This study by a former Professor ‘of 
Far Eastern history at Australian’ Na- 
tional University in Canberra isa 


‘political cul-, , 
ture” as Pluto is representative of our- 
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i - gulogy of Mao which preceded his death 


by some three to four months.. It is'a 
brief, popularized version of Mao’s life 
that. ‘leaves no doubt that the author 


. > considers Mao one of the, greatest, if 


PORES LET E Oy 


not the greatest, figure in the twentieth 
-century, perhaps in history! 
Against a background of contemporary 


7 a developmerts, Fitzgerald traces Mao’s, 


life ‘from a, young scholar through the 
founding: of the Chinese | Communist 
Party, the. war,with Japan and the civil 
war, -to the period of the Cultural Rev- 


ie 3 olytion and his conflict with Lin Piao. 


Unfortunately, the lack of objectivity 
which characterizes Fitzgérald’s book 
does a disservice to Mao for it makes 
no differentiation nee the earlier 
and .later period of his ‘career and 
glosses over the: complexity: of his strug- 
gle to gain control `of the Chinese 
“Communist Party (the Tsunyi Confer- 
ence is mentioned only ‘as electing 
Mao as Chsirman), the subtlety of his 
strategy in aie with the Japanese 
and Chiang Kai-skek, and 
flow of his power betweeh the fifties 
and seventies. - 

© While it is recognized that in such a 
short.study little space can! be devoted 
to the contributions, of Mao’s colleagues, 
the result is a one- dimensional product. 
Fitzgerald also’seems loath t to admit. the 
depth of the conflicts over policy within 
China. For example, in the 1958- 59 con- 
flict he tends to downgrade ‘the Com- 
mune program, the Great Leap Forward, 
‘or relations with the Soviet Union as 
major issues. He prefers td depict the 
conflict as centering on personalities, on 
differences between -Mao and Liu 
Shao-chi, on the role of the creative 
force of mass opinion versus hierarchy 
and discipline. This latter issue-is also 
used to explain both ‘tHe Cultural 
Revolution and the break with Lin Piao. 
The author stggests that Lin, like Liu, 
would have imposed a rigid hierarchical 
structure on China in contrast to Mao’s 
reliance qn his revolutionary instinct, 
disbelief in elite rule and ‘faith in the 


` masses. This oversimplification ignores 


the fact that the Lin Piao affair was a 


, succession struggle fought over hard 


policy issues, particularly with regard 


4 


the ebb and: 


~ 
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to economic development and perhaps 
foreign affairs, and a struggle. between 
Party and Army for control of China’s 
political system. The political role of the 


military is minimized. as is the wide-. - 
spread support that Lin had within the ` * 
Army. Finally, this affects Fitzgerald’s _ 

prognosis for the future where he no- -: 


where mentions the key role the’ mili- - 


tary may play in determining the na- 


ture of the succession to Mao. 


ALICE LANGLEY HSER. 
Arlington 
Virginia = 


“Tom FORESTER. The British Labour 


Party and the Working Class. Pp. x, 


166. New York: Holmes & Meier, ; 


1976. $11. 50. 


Since ‘World War I the British Labour 


Party has been able to provide alterna- 
tive governments to the Conservative 


_ Party. After World War II the Labour 


Government of Clement Attlee nation- 
alized major ‘industries and greatly ex- 
tended the social benefits of the welfare 
state. But in recent years the enthusiasm 
for socialist reform has abated. This 
decline has enabled the Marxian Social-, 
ists to'contend that the Labour Party 
has lost its radical zeal and is being 


Forester is -quick to refute these criti- 
cisms and to dery that there ‘is a per- 
manent trend downward in the fortunes 
of the Labour Party. His ‘book demon- 
strates clear continuities between the 
Party of today with the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee’ of -seventy-five + 
years ago when the Labour Party was 
founded. The author further shows that 
the Labour: Party, although dedicated 
to the interests of the working class, 
has never been able to win more than. 
two-thirds of the electoral support of 
the working classes. He finds that work- 
ing classes, like other people, cherish 
a multitude of values, both social and 


taken over by the middle’classes. Tom . 


cultural, that divide them from one , 


another and create enmity among neigh- 


bors in every community. 


In this book the author PR A 


distinguishes between'the Parliamen- ` 


tary Labour Party (PLP) and the Con- 


A 


: stituency ‘Labour Parties (CLPs), and: 


‘he is Concerned primarily with the latter 
-and not the former. The PLP coniprises 
the MPs and the Ministers who form the. 


Government when Labor is in ‘office 


- and the Shadow Government when the 


Conservatives have a majority. The PLP 
elects their own Leader who eventually 


. becomes the Prime Minister. The CLPs 


are the local units of the Labour Party 
whose primary purpose is to maintain 


` the electoral organization, which turns 
out the vote at elections. The strength - 


of the CLPs depends more on the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of local 
communities than on the quality of 
the national leadership. Most histories 
of the Labour Party have been written 
without much knowledge of the CLPs, 
but in recent years ‘scores of studies 
have been made- by social scientists 
of the Labour Party at the local level. 


Since this careful research has been, 


embodied in scholarly books and articles 
not readily available ‘to the general 
reader, Tom Forester has written his 
book: to survey this literature and to 
show thé relationship between the CLPs 
and the working class. This excellent 
introduction to the literature deserves 
a place on the shelves of all those 
teaching comparative politics, social 


__ stratification, and recent British history. 


RAYMOND G. COWHERD 
Lehigh University _ . 
Bethlehem 
_ Pennsylvania 


ARNOLD J. HEIDENHEIMER, HUGH 
HECLO AND CAROLYN TEICH ADAMS. 
Comparative Public, Policy: The 
Politics of Social Choice in Europe 
and America. Pp. 296. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1975. $12.95. 
Paperbound, $5.95. ` o 


` A growing number of universities in ` 
North America have recently been add- - 


ing courses on comparative public 
policy. Useful articles have appeared 
in the journals investigating the con- 


tent and purpose of a new approach to . 


_the traditional concerns of both com- 


parative politics and public policy- The 
problem of teaching such courses to 
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: undergraduates and graduates in a co- 
- hetent manner has received less atten- 


tion. With the appearance -of this in- 
formative and useful volume that prob- 
lem will be at least temporarily eased. 
The authors have sought “to enable 


those interested in public policy. and the 


social sciences ‘to surmount discipli- 
nary’ and national boundaries” (p. D. 
They have generally succeeded in pre- 
senting comparative data and alternative 
explanations for the similarities and 
differences in the public policy ex- 
perience of several Western industrial 
societies. Using the ‘United States as 


their reference point, the authors have. 


drawn most of their material from Brit- 
ain, Sweden, and West: Germany with 


briefer references to France, Holland, ’ 


and Denmark. 

In the first of three, parts, the study 
focuses on three areas of social reform: 
health policy, secondary education, and 
housing policy. The first of these areas 
is a popular topic because not only 
does the United States remain the only 
advanced. industrial society without a 
comprehensive health policy, but, in 
most other cases the basic principle of 
universal access to medical treatment 
has not recently even been an area. of 
real controversy. To be certain, costs 
and administration have been a chal- 


lenge in both Sweden, Britain, and ` 


other states providing collectively 


financed health care. In housing policy . 


the problem of coherence between 
means and ends is more universal. 
Secondary educational policy finds the 
United States providing the benchmark 


with Sweden pursuing similar goals, 
and West Germany sticking firmly to` 


the traditional early “tracking” of youth 
into specialized secondary schools. The 
authors ‘use the widely available quan- 
titative data on number of students 


. (percentage of age groups) attending 


secondary schools for varying numbers 
of years. There is, however, little con- 
sideration of qualitative differences be- 
tween secondary education systems or 
within national systems over time. It is 
often claimed by opponents of compre- 
hensive secondary schools in West 


Germany and Great Britain that Amer- 


a 
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‘ican and Swedish comprehensive 
schools have often lowered the quality 
of education and that American students 
study longer but do not reach the same 
average levels of academic achieve- 
ment as the students in the traditional 
European tracked secondary schools. 
Such.qualitative questions are, of course, 
very difficult to address, ‘but they are 
essential ta the systematic comparison 


of national policies. Recent UNESCO™- 


studies of comparative secondary school 
achievement levels in scierice and math- 
ematics may provide a clue. 

Ensuing chapters consider issues of 
- local-national . governmental policy in- 
teraction with specific reference to 
urban, eduzational, and transportation 


policies. There is some ‘overlap be- - 


, Wei the eatment of educational is- 
sues here and those alreađy treated in 
Part I, but the focus is somewhat dif- 
ferent. For instructional purposes the 
treatment of educational, governance 
issues in a separate section probably 
‘makes sense. The last section looks at 
income distribution issues through both 
maintenance and taxation policies. 
These questions are the heart of cur- 
rent reappmisal of the welfare state, 
‘and the authors manage! to present 
complex material in a form that is 
, readily understandable by non-econo- 
mists. These chapters are} fairly com- 
plete, but one could wish that an ef 
fort to. introduce the concept of “life- 
time incomes” had been’ made. The 
impact of taxation and transfer pay- 
ments and social ‘services provided 
without charge (or-at less than ‘cost) 
tothe user can be considerably dif- 
erent over an extended pared than in 
a single year. 

- A conclucing chapter on | growth and 
reform poteatials in Europe and Amer- 
ica does a good job of tying the, case 
studies together. It also raises several 
questions about the future of the “wel- 
fare state” in the light! of current 
economic, social and political changes 
in Western industrial societies. Three 
broad variatles are noted as explaining 
differences in national social policy: 
structure of the political system, ide- 
ologies dominant in national cultures, 
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and social conditions that give pri- 
orities to specific programs. Although ` 
the authors indicate that the expansion 


of social policies has nowhere created - 


a social utopia, America lags severely 
in most programs. The prevalent attitude 
in the ‘United States that. social pro- 


. grams do not work reminds one, in the 


face of the evidence presented here, 
of Mark Twain’ s quip about Christianity. 
ERIC S. EINHORN 
' University of Massachusetts ° 
‘ Amherst 


_CHAE-JIN "LEE. Japan Faces China: 


Political and Economic Relations in 
the Postwar Era. Pp. v, 242. Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1976. $12. 50. 


Based largely on Tokyo and Peking 
publications, this compact book deals 
essentially with the manner in which 
Japan’s ruling Liberal Democratic Party 
and opposition Socialist Party reacted 
between 1949 and 1972 to the shifting 
policy of the People’s Republic of - 
China. The JSP, which generally sup- 
ported the policies of the People’s: 
Republic, was powerless to influence 
the LDP, which followed the U.S. 
policy of maintaining diplomatic rela- 
tions with Taiwan and containing main- 
land China. China’s aim was to loosen 
Japan’s ties‘with the U.S. and Taiwan, 
prevent Japan from rearming, and nor- 
malize Chinese-Japanese relations. 
Some progress was made by Prime Min- 
ister Hatoyama in improving relations 
between Japan and China, but his 
successors, Kishi, Ikeda, and Sato, 
conscious of the U.S. connection and 
of Japan’s large and profitable trade 
with Taiwan, were repelled by such 
things as China’s Great Leap Forward, 


_ Cultural Revolution, .abortive military 


coup in Indonesia, diplomatic strains 
with certain African countries and Cuba, 
and self-isolation. Even JSP leaders 
found that their close identification 
with China was a serious political 
liability. Though retreating in 1969 
from her past militant and xenophobic 
foreign policy, China bitterly de- ` 
nounced the Nixon-Sato communique 


r 


that year on , the reversion of Okinawa 
as signaling ‘“Okinawanization” of 
. Japan, revival of the Greater East Asia ` 
Co-Prosperity Sphere, and sabotage of © 
Korea’s unification. The, Soviet Union 
welcomed Okinawa’s reversion as a de- 
terrent to the-development of a uni- 
lateral strategic force by Japan and to’ 
China’s regional military temptations. 
Sudden news of Nixdn’s visit to China 
in 1971 produced a profound shock 
throughout Japan. No less shocking was 
the UN General Assembly vote to seat 
the People’s Republic of China. China’s 
new spirit of cooperation was attributed 
to her concern over the Soviet threat. 
Despite strong resistance from the pro-_ 
Taiwan forces in:the LDP and top 
Japanese business circles, Prime Min-- 
ister Tanaka, responding to Japanese 
public opinion and softening Chinese 
demands, established diplomatic rela- 
tions with China in 1972, laying the 
foundation for exchanging advanced ` 
Japanese technology for Chinese oil and 
_ coal. Thus; without weakening her vital 
security arrangements with ‘the U.S., 
Japan broadened her participation in 
the international power game. 

The three core chapters of the ack 
are amplified by an introductory chap- 
ter and a closing chapter. The ap- 
pendixes consist of six pertinent papers 
on the progress of negotiations be- 
tween Japan and China. Numerous illus- 
trations and tables fortify the author's 
` main points. The index is adequate. 

JUSTIN WILLIAMS, SR. 
Washington, D.C. 
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LINCOLN Li. The Japanese Army in 
_' North China, 1937-1941: Problems of 
Political and Economic Control. Pp. 
278. New York: Oxford University 
Press,: 1975. $27.00. 


This book. finishes another chapter 
in the slowly growing literature on 
Japanese-occupied Asia. Drawing ex- 
tensively on Chinese and Japanese 
sources, particularly material from .the 
archives of the Japanese Foreign Min- 
istry and records of the North China 
Army, the author examines the policies 
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by which the Japanese sought to con- 
solidate their control over North China 


‘during the period between the renewal 


of hostilities, in 1937 and thé out- 


-break of the Pacific War. : 


Those familiar with Japanese policies 
in occupied areas elsewhere in Asie 
will recognize numerous similarities. 
There were conflicts not only between 
civilian and military components of the 
government, between Tokyo and local 
commands, but also between military: 
units—for example, between the North. 
China Army and the Kwantung Army, 
its neighbor to the north. Japanese 
distrust produced local, collaborationist 
administrations which were very de- 
ceritralized, virtually unarmed, and 
without a significant measure of auton- 


-omy. Little attention was paid to edu- 


cation, except of a narrowly technical 

kind, so that the number of schools 

and students declined. The goal of 

economic self-sufficiency tended to dis- 

couragé any attempt at reforms and, 

in a food deficit area, intensified fric- 

tion with the local population. Japan- 

ese’ civilian economic and financial in- 

terests, even the Zaibatsu, played a 

distinctly subordinate role. 

` How did Japanese policies affect the ` 
history of the Chinese Communist - 
Party? At the heart of Japan’s prob- 

lem in North China, Li-asserts, was,a ° 
shortage of manpower which made it 
impossible for them to control the whole 


territory. and which produced a four~ 


zone arrangement which included neu- 


_tral as well as Communist-held areas. 


In the attempt to quell opposition, the 
Japanese resorted to terrorist measures 
such as the notorious Three-All policy 
which intensified Chinese hostility, pro- 
voked guerrilla warfare and provided the, 
Communists with the opportunity to as- 
sert their leadership. The fact that the 


. Japanese eliminated virtually all non- 


Communist military units iri the region 
also worked to the advantage of the, 
Communists. In the argument as to 
whether the basis. of the Communist 
appeal lay in their role as nationalist 
leaders or as social and economic 
reformers; Li’s position is that both were | 
involved -but that, in North-China, the 
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national ET role aid not emerge 
until afte> 1941. 


` Neither the Communists nor the - 


Chinese population are the central 
actors in -his book, however. The focus 
is on the Japanese, what they did and 
why. It is from this perspective that 
the book makes its contribution—an 
important one—to the study of a sig- 
nificant period in Asian, as well as 
Japanese, history. ‘ 
WILLARD |H. ELSBREE 
Ohio University | 
Athens s 
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ALAN P. L. Liu. Political Culture & 
Group Conflict in Communist China. 

` Pp. 205. Santa Barbara, Calif.: ABC- 
Clio Press, 1976. $17. ‘98. Paperbound, 
~ $5.75. 1 


f 

The temptation to apply. analytical 
political theories to the study of Chinese 
politics is almost irresistible for political 
scientists with a behavioral orientation 
. anda special interest in China. Alan 
PYL. Lius book Political Culture & 
Group Conflict in Communist China is 
one of the examples attempting to “link 
Chinese studies with general social 
science ccncepts” (preface). This work 
examines group conflicts in China dur- 
‘ing the Cultural Revolution from 1966 
to 1969.: Liu’s basic approach is to 
interpret the Red Guard (Movement in 
a theoretical framework of group con- 
flict. The book is divided into three 


parts dealing with the conflict process, 


conflicting groups and, _ conflict and 

order. It discusses the various aspects 

of group conflict during this period, 

such as political culture, |mobilization; 

violence, the major groups DNS and 
~” conflict resolution. 

The strength of this i i book is its 
comprehersive coverage; of the the- 
oretical concepts applicable to the 
Cultural Revolution. It views the Red 
Guard Movement with; one single 
analytical zocus— group conflict. Many 
of Liu’s interpretations are based on 
general theories of group : «conflict and 
thus have gone beyond the. descriptive 
analysis’ in historical narratives. 

| 


Liu 
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has done a thorough and Metalo Job 
in gathering relevent theories.. - 

The difficulty with this book ‘is that. 
in his preoccupation with fitting events’ | 
in the Cultural Revolution for the- 
oretical explanation, Liu has failed to 
pay sufficient attention to the larger. 

perspective of the Red Guard Move- 
ment in the Chiņəse political system. 
The Cultural Revalution is conceived, 
initiated, promoted, directed and finally 
suspended by Mao Tse-tung and his’ 
close associates. Contrary to Liu’s con- 
tention that the Dultural Revolution 
lacks á clear and identifiable goal (p. 
174), Mao has definite and officially 
stated objectives in launching this 
movement. The Red Guard organization 


. is one of the several instruments used 


by Mao to achieve his goals. ‘Space 
does not: permit, 2laboration on this 
point here. The rivalry among Red 
Guard groups is largely confined to 
lower levels: They are not spontaneous 
pressure groups as those: in Western 
societies. They have never challenged 
Mao’s precepts no- his authority, and 
they only attack people who are not 
protected by Mao. Their activities are 
constrained by the basic policies laid - 
down by the Chairman. The break down 
of control over the Red Guards in some 
provinces cannot ke construed as the 
total collapse of Mao’s leadership over 
them. The dissolution of the Shen-wu- 
lien by the Central Cultural Revolution 
Group in January 1968 and the final 
crack down on radical Red Guards by 
the People’s Liberation ‘Army : have 
convincingly demonstrated Mao’s con- 
trol over the course of the Cultural 
Revolution. A 
A- more serious problem of this book 
is its extremely limited sources on Red’ . 
Guards’ personal experience which is - 
the basis of most cf Liu’s theoretical 
conclusions. For this first hand obser- 
vation, Liu relies chiefly on the account 
of two former high school Red Guards, 
Ken Ling and Dai Hsiao-ai, from Fullen’ 
and Kwangtung respectively. One of 
the frustrations for students of Com- 
munist China is the scarcity of reliable 
data. Fortunately, the study of ‘the 
Cultural Revolution is.a rare exception. 


+ 
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Many. en documents and eyewit- 
> ness reports including interviews with 
former Red Guards- are available. in 
Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan and other 
countries. Liu does not. appear to have 
consulted many of these sources. The 
heavy dependence on;the experience of 
two high school students from the two 
southernmost provinces of China may 
not reflect the reality of the nation- 
wide situation. Furthermore, the Red 
Guards are led by college students in 


Peking, not by high school students in ` 


. the provinces. 
Two ‘minor matters ought: to be. 
. pointed out also. The book includes too 
many unnecessary lengthy quotations. 
In a small book of only 205 pages, 
these quotations seem to be a waste of 
valuable space. The name K’ang Sheng, 
one of the top Chinese leaders who 
played an important role in the Cultural 
Revolution, is misspelled as Kang Shen 
throughout the book. 
Liu’s book has not.shed any new light 
on our understanding of the Chinese 


Cultural Revolution, nor has his work . 


‘added any new information on the sub- 
ject. But Liu’s commendable effort to ap- 
` ply general social science concepts and 
' theories to the analysis of the Cultural 
Revolution has provided a significant ex- 
- ample of the rewards and pitfalls in the 
theorization of Chinese studies. It is‘a 


~ useful book for students of political ' 


science, especially: for those who are 
interested in comparative politics. 
GEORGE P. JAN | 
The University of Toledo p 
Ohio. 


EDWARD 'J.: SCHUMACHER. Politics, 

” Bureaucracy, and Rural Development 
in Senegal. Pp. xxi, 279. Berkeley: 
. University of California Press, 1975. 
$18.75. 


While providing a general introduc- . 


tion to government in -Senegal from 
1957 to 1970, the particular value of 
this study liées in two areas. One is 
the exploration of the inner workings 


` of Senegalese politics, which the author | 


likens to a political machine. The other 
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is an attempt to ENE the ability’ 
of the governing elite to create and - 
implement: policy that is ‘designed to - 
modernize rural economic structures. 
Senegal’s political life’ is historically 
indebted to the institution’ of patron- 
clientage—a system that preceded 
colanial rule. Today its one-party state” 
is sustained and nourished by an ex- 


‘tended series of patron-client networks 


leading from local to national levels. 
In return for support, loyalty, or esteem, _ 
the leader offers material or status- . 
oriented. rewards. Politics is not’ 
centered on ideology or symboli¢c values, - 
but is materially oriented. Jobs, con- 
tracts, licenses, loans, scholarships, and 
the like are the ‘spoils, and the struggle 


‘to gain access to positions that control 
‘and mete out the rewards is intense. 


_ In Schumacher’s view politics of this 
type hinders administrative efforts to 
secure compliance with innovative de- 
“velopment policies, and allows only for 
the perpetuation of the status quo. 


‘ Modernization, too, is undermined by 


the fact that traditional leaders’ and’ 
structures in rural areas ‘are more ef- 
fective than -representatives of the 
centralized bureaucracy. (This is a de- 
batable point and I shall return to it.) 
On the whole this is the rationale the 
author develops in order to account for 


the fact that there have been more `“ 


failures than successes in Senegal’s 
rural development. Official response to 
failure has been!to shape new strategies. 
“Time-tables have been lengthened for 
attaining goals; individual (rather than 


_ ideological)’ rewards are emphasized; 


expectations and preferences of inter- 


“national funding agencies are being ` 


catered to. 
But will this achieve the desired 


_ reforms and facilitate development? 


Schumacher thinks not. Others have’ 
suggested that increased development is 


‘dependent upon a more efficient.an 


publicly’ accountable bureaucracy. For 
them the bureaucracy based on a 
Western model is appropriate to Africa, ` 
and Schumacher is in agreement. In . 
fact he recommends Senegal’s bureau- 
cratic establishment be strengthened, 
although he is quick to warn that 
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specific research on how to.implement l 


this is yet to be done. - 

In coming to this recommendation 
the author has relied heavily on pre- 
vious prescriptions by his peers, 
whereas his own investigations have 


suggested’ alternative lines of action.’ 


For example Schumacher finds that tra- 
ditional institutions, leaders, and values 
in rural areas are extremely resilient 
and adaptable. Yet this sector is glossed 


over as the author—and he is not alone - 


in this regard—searches for ways to 
strengthen rural productivity. 

Perhaps it is here and not at the 
bureaucratic level that itiis appropriate 
to ask if the Western model of de- 
velopment has obscured a possible 
source of support. Suggestions that the 


` bureaucrazy be reinforced still overlook 


the practical issue ‘of who is to oversee 
the implementation of policy, the intro- 
duction of innovative elements, and 
especially the securing of compliance 
on a day-to-day basis. Civil servants 


as a rule do not like to live and work ~ 
Traditional’ 


in rural. communities.' 
leaders and notables do. ' 
In their recently arinounced plans to 
restructure local government, Nigerian 
administrators indicate they will design 
units large enough to be development- 
oriented but flexible enough to utilize 
traditional authorities as' leaders, ad- 
visors, and enforcement officials. Thus 
while development-oriented scholars 
continue to urge thete! be stronger 
bureaucracies, they miss!a point that 
some administrators are themselves be- 
ginning to recognize: impersonal deal- 
ings with unknown civil’. servants do 
not necessarily produce: compliance. 
Local leaders have well-established -re- 
lationships, influence with their public, 
‘and a vested interest in the welfare 
of their communities. As conduits: for 
development policy they may still offer 


‘one of the least tapped resources of 


the new nations. 
Schumacher has not considered this 


‘ possibility. Any shortcomings in' his 


policy recommendations, however, are 
more than compensated for in other 
respects. He has provided an abun- 
dance of information on Senegal’ s bu- 


reaucratic and agricultural sectors. In- 
terest in rural development in ‘Africa is 
gaining momentum and therefore Schu: : 
macher’s solid contribution comes at an 
appropriate time. 
` SANDRA T. BARNES. 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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RISHIKESH SHAHA. Nepali Politics: 
Retrospect and Prospect, Pp. viii, 
208. New York: Oxford "University 
Press, 1975. $7.50. . 


This excellent >n constitutes an 
extremely informative; comprehensive, 
and up-to-date treatment of the govern- 
ment and politics of Nepal. It pre- 
sents a balanced and objective analysis- 
as well as a reasoned critical assess- 
ment of the Nepali political system. The 
analysis is complemented by selective 
and compact historical accounts òf the 
evolution of principal institutions and 
political circumstances. Mr. Shaha is an 
expérienced participant-observer who 
judiciously and skillfully combines the 
perspectives of political theorist, states- 


-man, and social scientist. He is com- 


pletely familiar with the major events - 
and central figures in Nepali politics, 

and he brings to this study not: only 
systematic scholarship but exceptional 
interpretative insight. While he has 
often been a candid but constructive 
critic of the current regime, he has 
played’ an important role in the gov- 
ernment of Nepal and-has served, as a 
principal architect of the present’ con- 
stitution as well as ambassador to both 
the United States and the United Na- 
tions. 

The book is divided into three parts 
which deal with political development, 
the Panchayat system of legislative 
representation, and international rela- 
tions. The basic theme is the impact on 
politics of the tension between the 
indigenous culture and modernization. 
Mr. Shaha correctly perceives the para- 
dox involved in a traditional Hindu 
monarchy embracing an ideology of 
development when most of the char- 
acteristics associated with-the various 
dimensions of development and West- 
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ernization would tend to undermine 
the bases of traditional authority. His 
general recommendation seems to be for 


Nepal to pursue an active development . 


program.which, he believes, can best be 
facilitated by a relaxation of the tend- 
ency toward the centralization of power 
in the palace, a broadening of repre- 
sentation and the revival of party and 
opposition politics, and a realization of 
the more democratic principles of the 
constitution in order to increase polit 
ical participation and social mobiliza- 
tion. 

Mr.` Shaha tends to. accept too un- 
critically the views of American -polit- 
ical scientists regarding the character 
and requirements of development and 
institution building. He also too easily 
` accepts the Western image of politics 
as an ideal of democracy and a cri- 
terion of political development. Intellec- 
tuals in developing countries would do 
well to pay as much attention to re- 
cent critics of pluralism and interest 
group liberalism, as they do to social 
scientific literature which implicitly 


equates political development with: 


political culture and institutions: How- 
ever, the deficiencies of this book are 
minor, and, after living for a year in 
Kathmandu, I judge it to be a thorough 
and lucid account of the politics of 
this Himalayan kingdom and the best 
general work on this subject that is 
available. : 

i x JOHN G. GUNNELL 
State University of New York 
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ROBERT L. TIGNOR. The Colonial Trans- 
' formation of Kenya: Kamba, Kikuyu, 
and Maasai from 1900 to 1939. 


_ Pp. 372.. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton . 


University Press, 1976. $25.00. 


This is a very.competent book. From 
the introductory passages one feared it 
might be just another, diatribe against 
colonial exploitation, but in fact the 


author is both well-informed and dis- . 


passionately critical. 

His examination of the pros and cons 
of the controversial system of indirect 
tule as practised in Kenya is excellent. 


' His portrait of John Ainswo 


_ better, 





type-figure of the administrator 


paternal concern for the welfare bfahisay > 


charges conflicted on occasion with tiel 
social ind economic interests brings out, 
more clearly than any general com- 
mentary -could do the virtual impos- 
sibility of finding a satisfactory solution 


. for the problems with which he was 


confronted. 

Education and the Christian Missions; ' 
dispossession from tribal land; ‘forced 
recruitment of labour for private as well 
as public service; alien legal institu- 
tions; these problems have arisen time 


. and again all over the world ever since 


Columbus discovered America. ; 
` (Curiously enough, considering their 
record further south, the Spanish rulers 
of California seem to have solved them 
or perhaps avoided creating - 
them more successfully, than most.) 
They aré considered: here in great 
detail in their East African setting. 
It is ironical how often the most 
furious resentment was aroused not by ` 
punitive action, to which Africans 
were only too well accustomed, but by 
well-intentioned reforms. Such was thé 
attempt to compel people to send chil- 
dren to school, and' above all the in- 


. terference with the barbarous but vital 


custom of female circumcision, which 
was destined to provide the major 
incentive to Mau Mau. 

It is remarkable how public opinion. 
has changed during the last fifty years. 
Up till late in the, 19th ‘century no- 
body seriously questioned the principle, 
that a strong nation „expanded at the 
expense of tits neighbours. Sometimes 
the latter were exterminated, as hap- 
pened in North America and Australia. 
Sometimes they were absorbed, as hap- 


. pened to the Picts in Scotland. Some- 


times they were assimilated, as in the 
ancient Roman and modern French 
empires. i 

A remarkable dianifestation of this ex- 
pansionist ideology was the Anglo- 
Saxon dream of world domination, a 
trémendous pioneering force in its day. 
The half-hearted attempt after the 
’14—18 war to create a white dominion 
in the highlands of Kenya was, apart 
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from the creation of the state of Israel, 
which was sui generis, the last example 
of this attitude, though not, alas, of 
nationalist aggression. - 

` Not. the least important aspect a this 
book is its discussion jof the reasons 


for the emergence of the Kikuyu as the 
dominant power in post-colonial Kenya. 


Like the Ibos in Nigeria, they seem . 


to have a special capacity for adapta- 
tion to modern conditions, coupled with 


- a quickness of wit and a general 


ability which leave their rivals far be- 


‘hind. Kncwledgeable persons used to tip 


the Luo es their most likely rivals. 
When you have finished reading this 
excellent book you may be interested 


` in two others. One is Julian Huxley’s 


Africa View, which strongly influenced 
British colonial policy in' this area from 
1931. The other is a novel by Nicholas 


“Montserrat, called The Tribe Which’ 
© Lost Its Read. 


K: D. D. HENDERSON 

Wittshire | 
England | be hs 
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COLIN G. CLARKE. Kinglton, Jamaica: 


Urban Growth and Social Change, | 


1692-1962. Pp. xii, 270. Berkeley: 
' University of California Press, 1976. 
$25.75. ! 


In this, the first systematic study of . 


a city in the English-speaking Carib- 
bean, Colin G. Clarke (a geographer 
from the University of Liverpool) is 
essentially asking: how and why did 


Kingston develop’so' badly? This city, ‘ 


with more than 500,000 inhabitants in 


1970, or one quarter of Jamaica’s popu- ` 
lation, is of course. the 'storm center . 


of Jamaica's current political/economic/ 
social crisis. Clarke blends geography, 
history, 
demograpky in his analysis, with prime 
focus ‘on the post-World| War II pe- 
riod, especially the Kingston census 
returns for 1943 and 1960. His text 


is richly illustrated with 32 tables, 


93 maps, and 32 photographs of the 
city. 
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Clarke tells a depressing story of a 
town that has never begun to fulfill its 
great practical and: aesthetic potential. 
Kingston has a magnificent natural 
setting, facing a superb protected har- 
bor, and is built on a spacious rising 
plain flanked by mountains. Ït- was 
originally laid out on a generous grid- 


iron plan, echoing William Perin’s plan | 


for Philadelphia ten years earlier, but 
this plan was sabotaged (as in Phila- 


delphia) by the early inhabitants, who- 


wanted to crowd along the; harbor front 


and business center. The merchants ` 


who: dominated the place in the eigh- 
teenth-century heyday of Jamaican sugar 


production spent little of their wealth’ 


on domestic architecture, and—as in 


all towns in English America—ex-. 


pended almost nothing on public. build- 
ings, parks or promenades. As” large 


_numbers of free coloureds, ex-slaves 


and fugitive slaves began to filter into 
Kingston to escape from labor on the 
sugar estates, the rich whites with- 
drew into northern suburbs above the 
city, where their successors - remain 
today. ‘Clarke shows how the city has 


always. been so rigidly stratified along, 


static geographic/economic/color lines 
that it is nearly pointless to debate 
whether race or class is the ‘more 
important determinant. Up to the 1960s 
the small white (or European) sector 
has‘ controlled Kingston. The far more 
numerous coloured (or Afro-Eufopean) 
sector—joined oyer time by Jews, 
Chinese and Syrians—has held, low to. 


median jobs and lived in the city . 
center or inner suburbs. The Negroes . 


(or Africans) and, East Indians, the 
largest sector of the population by 
far, have consistently been relegated 


to the worst jobs or to permanent un-. 


employment, and have long lived in 
overcrowded tenements and stockaded 
squatter camps in West Kingston. 
Though this city has been a magnet 
for two hundred years to peasants 
and plantation laborers, it has always 
lacked the industrial base for adequate 


working class employment. As Clarke... 


demonstrates, throughout the colonial 


period the white island leaders did. 


little or nothing to meet the economic 
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and social problems: of the Kingston 
poor. Since World War II the new black 
leaders have tried hard to promote in- 
dustrialization and, have instituted sig- 


_ nificant improvements in education and. 


in housing for middle income Kingston- 
ians, but so many poor and uneducated 
people have flooded into the city in 
the last generation that all plans have 
totally failed to meet their needs. Nearly 
200,000 slum dwellers are now increas- 
ingly turning to murder and political 
violence as outlets for their frustration. 

In assessing an interdisciplinary book 
such as Clarke’s, it is easy to think 
‘of additional things the author might 
have done. Being an historian, I wish 
he had not relied on thin and anti- 
quated secondary sources for his treat- 


ment of the eighteenth and nineteenth . 


centuries: there is a wealth of un- 
exploited data in the island archives, 
such as the thousands of. inventories 
listing the possessions of colonial-King- 
stonians in the. probate records. An 


architectural historian would wish for: 


much fuller treatment of Kingston’s 
consistently unimpressive experiments 
in tropical building. A city planner 
| would- like “fuller discussion of the 
changing /physical layout of, the town, 
or perhaps some comparison with other 
Caribbean towns—for example, Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, which despite its 
crowded natural setting has devoted far 
more open space to parks and prom- 
enades than Kingston has. ‘A soci- 
ologist could ‘wish that Clarke had 
supplemented his excellent carto- 

graphic.and tabular analysis of the 1943 
and 1960 censuses with interviews of 
a cross-section of residents from key 
enumeration districts. A political‘ sci- 
entist would want the story carried past 
1962 so as to trace geographic/economic/ 
color changes (if any) during the first 
decade of independence. But no one 


author can do everything, and Colin. 


Clarke should be congratulated for ac“ 
complishing an innovative, imaginative 


and highly interesting analysis of a very 


important Caribbean city. 
‘. RICHARD Sf DUNN 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia’ 
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“SHEPARD FORMAN. The Brazilian 


Peasantry. Pp. viii, 319. New York: 
Columbia University - Press, 1975. 
$13.50. K 


. Shepard Forman is an anthropologist 
whose professional interest in, and hu- 
man concer for the Brazilian Peasantry 
dates to`the early 1960s. His latest 
work on the subject is a clearly-- 


. written, well-organized attempt to de- 


sċribe and explain the past and current 
condition of that important but op- 
pressed segment of Brazilian society. 
The author approaches his subject in.a 
direct and . logical manner, beginning 
with the historical evolution of the 
Brazilian Peasantry, proceeding to the 
economic, social and political dimen- 
sions of the agrarian crisis, and con- 
cluding with peasant religion and movè- 
ments of social protest. 

The historical section is useful in that 
it provides evidence that, contrary to 
what many authorities believe, peasants 
are, and for centuries have been a very. 
important element in the Brazilian socio- 


, economic system. Slaves, of course, 


were important during the colonial pe- 
riod and throughout most of the Empire; 


. but, from the earliest times a free 
-peasantry also existed and, indeed, 


played a crucial role in the economy. 
The relationship between peasants, . 
patrons, and the land has always been 
subject to change, but, in:the twentieth 
century, increased emphasis on com- 
mercialization has created a situation . 
of severe crisis for the agrarian ‘lower 
classes. 

In describing the peasant’s ‘social, 


‘, position, the author sheds further light 


on a society which others have de- _ 
scribed as “patrimonial.” “Hierarchy,” 

says Forman, “is a fundamental tenet 
of Brazilian Social life” (p. 75.). Pea- 
sants are obliged to seek out “patron- 
dependancy” relationships in order, to, 
survive. The patron is often extremely 
harsh but the peasant rarely ques- 
tions his authority since he sees it as 
basically legitimate. This, in part, ex- 


. plains why organized peasant reform 


movements are extremely rare in Brazil. 
Forman’s discussion of the economic 
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dimension is also quite useful. In it,. 
the author maintains that recent in~ 


creased emphasis on commercial export 
agriculture has threatened the! peasant 
in two ways. First, it has increased the 
value of the land, therefore leading to 
the displacement of peasants through 
mechanization. Second, i has changed 
market relationships s g the ad- 
vantage from peasant vendors to middle- 
men who prefer to buy from large 
producers. What is more, various pan- 
aceas—such.as group colonization and 
the creation of cooperatives—which 
have been proposed as ways of allevi- 
ating the economic insécurity of the 
peasants, do-not seem to work very 
well when put into practice. 

The political picture is-no’ brighter. 
The peasant has never had much real 


_ political power. To this day he re- 


mains disenfranchized and unorganized 
while the agricultural elite—though 
now, somewhat less influential in na- 
tional. politics—continues to dominate 
the rural scene. 

The study concludes with a partic- 
ularly poignant examination of peasant 
religion. Though nominally Catholic, 


_ Brazilian peasants, according to Forman, 
are manipulative and this-worldly in - 


their: approach to religion. Individuals 
enter into “contracts” with saints, groups 
from time to time cast their lot with 
latter-day Messiahs, all in ‘an attempt to 
alter a world in which they are other- 
wise virtually helpless. Religion in this 
sense, is a pressure valve for peasant 
discontent. 

Forman’s study, then, is a welcome 
contribution to the literature. It is a 
well-written, well-documented treat- 
ment of an important subject. What is 
more, it provides a number of fresh 
insights which help the reader to under- 
stand and empathize with the. plight 
of this “agglomerate of dispairing 
people, longing to be saved, still seek- 
ing the miracle, and still, acquiescing 
to the will of God” (p. 245). 

THOMAS W. WALKER 

Ohio University ` 
Athens 


PETER D'A. JONES. Since Columbus: 
Poverty and Pluralism in the History 


of the Americas. Pp. vi, 282. Totowa, 
N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield, 1 1976. 
$12.50. ` 


„As an ostensible five-century history 
of some two dozen diverse cultures, 
this book is an unmitigated failure. 
There are only about 220 pages of 
text—260' less those used for maps 
and photographs. Not all historians, 
even if using a more suitable size of 
book, would want to analyze together 
both of.the Americas, for essentially . 
they are profoundly different. In spite of 
its faults and lacks, the United States 
has been an economic and social ‘suc- 
cess; and one can therefore draw paral- 
lels with less favored countries only 
by emphasizing its every negative ele- 
ment and passing lightly. over every 
positive one. The distortion is not in- 
cidental, in a tendentious detail here _ 
or there, but rather pervasive,‘ com- 
prising the framework of the entire 
content. 

The substance of the book constéts 
largely of lists of dates, names, places, 
more dates. Some of these facts are 
wrong (for example, Allende was not a 
lawyer but a physician). Some summa- 
rize complex social questions with a truly 
sophomoric assurance (for ‘example, 
“FDR simply _did not spend enough on 
public works and employment”)./ But 
most of these details, with no’ dis- 
cernible context, are simply meaning- 
less and thus unutterably dull. 

Since one of the author’s reiterated 
points is that in most of Latin America 
the “nation” has been a more or less 
artificial construct, the organization of 
the book’s material by country is seldom 
successful. If the “revolution” by which 
Panama broke away from Colombia is 
put between quotation marks, should 
one then discuss the opinions and ac- 
tions of “Panamanians”? If in Latin 
America the difference between “lib- 
eral” and “conservative” parties is often 
nominal, should one devote space in a. 
too short book to contests between 
them? 

In fact, then, the dimensions of the 


` principal framework are several highly 


questionable concepts—“‘dependency,” 
“neo-colonialism,” “plural society,” and 
the like. It is not merely that some of 
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these reify political biases but, as Jones 
uses them, they change their meaning 
‘with the locale. As developed in 


Horace Kallen’s analysis of the United, 


States, “cultural pluralism” meant that 
immigrant groups should not be forced 
to adapt fully. to established Amer- 
ican norms. Such a policy recommenda- 
tion differs fundamentally from French 
Canadians’ demands for cultural’ or 
‘even quasipolitical independence, as 
well as from the economic-cultural- 
political denigration of Indians in Mex- 
ico, Brazil, or Bolivia. To cook up all 
these in one pot is to prepare a stew 
that no knowledgeable person will 
find palatable. 
PETERSEN 
Ohio State Universi 
Columbus : 


ALEJANDRO PORTES and JOHN: WALTON. 
Urban Latin America: The Political 
_ Condition from Above and Below. 
| Pp. 217. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1976. $13.95. 


In the midst of the publication ex- 
plosion on urbanization and urban life 
in Latin America, Portes and Walton 
have written important interpretive and 
analytical essays. Using the extant liter-, 
ature, utilizing their own research, and 
unafraid to be conjectural, they ‘have 
. produced a book that is often exciting. 

Other than the joint, brief Introduc- 
tion and Conclusion, each author is 
represented by two long essays. In 


t 


“Elites and the. Politics of Urban. De-. 


velopment,” Walton compares the civic 
concer of the leaderships in Guadala- 
jara, Monterrey, Cali and Medellin, 
and proceeds to seek the causes of the 
very different records. His ‘ ‘Structures 
of Power in Latin American Cities” 

is far more ambitious. With evidence 
~- from 26 studies (of which four are his 
own) he explores the validity of seven 
propositions that have been posited as 
to “the structural correlates and con- 
sequences of the distribution of power.” 
Inter alia he* finds that, in the shift 
from rule by small, tightly interrelated 
elites there is neither a displacement of 
those elites nor a widening of effective 
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groups outside the elites. Rather, there 
are merely new styles of elite domina- 
tion: 


The emergence of new urban elites based 
on alliances among the class interests of 
landowners, industrialists; exporters, de- 
velopment-minded politicians, and foreign 
investors has at least perpetuated, if not ` 
exacerbated, earlier structures of inequality. 
Nowhere do we encounter evidence. of a 
net gain in the power or privilege of the . 
peasantry and the urban worker (p. 168). > 


Or, again: he finds no example, in the | 
studies, of “a viable and representative 
pattern of political pluralism ... Sel- ° 


_ dom do middle-class interests constitute 


an independent source of political 


_ power, and there are no cases of regular- 


ized lower-class access to policy-making 
circles (p. 164). : 
The fundamental sources of elite at- 

titudes and of continued elite domina- 
tion are succinctly plumbed by Portes. 
“The Economy and Ecology of Urban 
Poverty” traces the history of the Iberian 
cities that 
served as loci for conquest and ex- 
ploitation, for an elitist social order, in 
which. the poor were tolerated while 
remaining “an object of total unconcenr 
to the! official and wealthy city, except 
perhaps as objects of Catholic charity,” 
And, he argues, this character has sur- 
vived to the present, absorbing into its. 
value system later immigrants, migrants, 


.. and the socially mobile.. ‘The spatial 


shift of the social composition of the 
cities is delineated: the elite move from 
the center to the periphery with, often, 
their own neighborhoods geographically 
separated from the sprawling shanty 
towns by the middle and artisan sectors 
occupying the original core—with, of 
course, the soaring urban land market 
manipulated to the benefit of the elite 
landowners. ` 

Best of all, in this reviewer's opinion, 
is Portes’ “The Politics of Urban 
Poverty.” The urban poor do feel frus- 
trations, often severe ones, although 
there is an absence of “structural blame” 
for them. The poor do participate in ` 
collective political action when they be- 
lieve itto be both necessary and possible 


. in meeting needs: especially housing 
political participation to incorporate 


and landownership. Their political par- 
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ticipation :s atonal: “Rational adapta- 
tion and instrumental. organization to 
cope with -he existing social order have 
been the trademarks of the politics of 
urban poverty in Latin America.” The 
particular form of participation, in- 
cluding vote bargaining, petitions, and 
land invasions, depends ‘largely upon 
the dominent political conditions. And, 
being aware of political conditions and 
embroiled in the task of sheer survival, 
they will not throw their support to 
revolutionaries until victory is assured 
or achieved. These findings, and many 


` more, are supported by 'wideranging 


evidence and- specific case studies. 


_ Along the way, Portes also gives what. 


one hopes is final interment: to two 
common myths about the, urban poor: 
that they are locked in a: “subculture 
of poverty,” and that they are a 
seething hctbed of fury and radicalism. 
Comfortably logical “continuums of 
political participation” receive justi- 
fiably rougk handling. ` ' 

In their Conclusion, the’authors note 
that the explosive urban growth of Latin 
America (there are about 20, 000 urban 
squatter settlements. on the continent) 
is far from being a sign of progress. On 
ihe- contrary, it lies at. the center of 
the circle of excessive centralization, 
inequality, and stagnant agriculture. 

A paperback edition would be .most 
welcome. 


Nee DONALD TEEN 
Brandeis ‘Jniversity 
Waltham _| 


Massachusetts 


FRANK SAFFORD. The Ideal of the Prac- 
tical: Colombia’s Struggle to Form a 
Technical Elite. Pp. xiii, 373. Austin: 
University of Texas: Press, 1975. 
$15.00. i 


1 
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Can the leadership of a developing 
country foment economic growth by pro- 
viding techn:cal education and attempt- 
ing to develop values oriented toward 


. the technical? Very little, if the Colom- 
` bian experience in the 19th century is 
-to be ‘our ‘guide. Frank Safford argues 


here that, ir Colombia at least, eco- 
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nomic eat was .itself the prerequi- 
site necessary for the implantation of a. 
technical orientation. 

_ Continuing attempts in the 19th cen- 
tury by ‘part of the upper class in this 
aristocratic Latin American nation ‘to 
modify cultural values toward the tech- 
nical and the practical are described 
in detail. Early nineteenth century 
Colombia which had a static agrarian 
economy and a large proportion of 
poor and uneducated alongside a tiny 
wealthy aristocracy who abhorred man- 
ual labor, early experimented with 
manual industrial training.’ A chapter 
follows on academic science for the 
upper classes. Science was not at- 
tractive because there were few career 
possibilities. The careers of upper class - . 
youth who were sent abroad for tech- 

nical and scientific training are ex- 

plored in a later chapter as are the: 
origins of a Colombian engineering pro- 

fession. An epilogue treats the twentieth ' 
century evolution of technical elites in 

Colombia. 

We believe that Safford’s thesis is 
generally correct for Colombia. His de- 
scriptions of the interplay between the 
various obstructions such as the aristo- 
cratic -social values and a hierarchical 
social structure and barriers such as 
geographic and economic conditions are 
interesting to the reader who Wishes to 
delve into the details of a,case study. 


_ There are, however, problem areas in 
‘the monograph which detract from its 


value. Safford’s thesis that “the early 
republican elite sought to direct the 
upper classes as well as the poor toward 
technology and economic enterprise” is` 
inadequately documented. Nowhere.do 
we find.a discussion of the instruments 
by which the elite directed the upper 
class to this end. In fact, the govern- 
ment had neither the authority nor the | 
resources to create incentives to do so. - 
Upper class youth studied abroad with 
their own families’ resources. 

A second difficulty relates to the lack . 
of background of the author in engineer- 
ing. One example is his use of the word - 


` “road” instead of “trail.” To engineers 


a road is a finished surface which 
accommodates wheels. But there were 
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a Does “the Catholic 
vote” really exist? 


-m Are Southem Baptists 

~ more politicall | 
conservative than ss’ 
Northeastern Unitarians? . 


m= Was Jimmy Carter 
elected by epublica: 
_ Protestants? - 


These and many other interesting questions are 
answered in RELIGION AT THE POLLS: thefirst book 
about the role of religion in the American electoral pro- 
cess—from the days of Jefferson right through the elec- 
tion of President Carter.” 

Special sections of the book show how Catholics, 
Jews, Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Mormons, and other groups tend to vote. 
Also included is fascinating and virtually unknown data 
on the denominational make-up of Congress and how it’ 

` affects legislation, and an analysis of the political signifi- 
cance of such issues as parochial school aid and 
abortion: > 


RELIGION 
AT THE POLLS 


by ALBERT.J. MENENDEZ @ 
Paperbound $5.95 Availableat © d\S 

your bookstore or direct from the publisher. : Sa 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS- 

-905 Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 
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Congress-Keystone To Be A Politician 
of the Washington Revised edition 


E Stimson Bullitt 
stablishment ` Foreword by David Riesman 


Morris P. Fiorina In this fascinating book, a lawyer who once ran 


This concise znd highly readable book makes a for Congress reflects on what it is like to be a 
strong case thata Washington Establishment politician in our society. Bullitt describes the 
does indeed exist. Fiorina argues that, contrary limits and opportunities of the politician's life - 
to what is popularly believed, the bureaucrats and relates this broadly to the human condition 
are not the basic problem—Congressmen are. and the problems of society with which politi- 
His description of the self-serving interconnec- cians must deal. $15.c0 ; 


tions that have developed between Congressmen, 
bureaucrats, and citizens with special interests- 


leads to provocative and disturbing conclusions The Collapse of 


about the way our political system’ works. 


Cloth $8.50 Paper $2.95 ; Liberal Empire 


rae, Science and Revolution in the Twentieth Century 
- Paul N. Goldstene 


Goldstene probes the question of what liberals 
are really all about, as opposed to what they 

think they are about, while pursuing the reasons ° 
for the present crisis of the American order. He 
emphasizes the impact of a postindustrial polit- 
ical economy on liberal power relationships, ~ 
stressing the power realities of a system increas- 
ingly dominated by a corporate presence. 


“This is an incredibly provocative and thoughtful 
argument that conceivably could become the 
center of much concem.’ “Isaac Kramnick . 
$10.00 





The Ages of | Private Property 
‘American Law and the a 


Sag TE $ Constitution 


Gilmore's reflections on the American approach B A. Ack 
to law since the'zighteenth century suggest TUCE ANAC Lerman 


lessons to be iea -ned from the experience of the A study of the uncertain constitutional founda- 
past two hundred years while demonstrating’ that tions of private property in American law and a 
law never has been, and never will be, the salva- discussion of two vastly different methods by 


1 


tion of any society. $ro.00 which courts may resolve the confusion. $12.95 





Now available in paper 





. D a - 
The Morality of Consent The Tides of Power 
Alexander M. B:ckel Conversations on the American Constitution 

} 

“An illuminating. often a moving book, with ali Bob Eckhardt; Member of Congress from Texas, 
of Professor Bickel’s rare ability to bring law to and Charles L. Black, Jr., Sterling Proféssor of 
life in vivid worcs.”"—Anthony Lewis Law, Yale University 


Cloth $10.0 o0 Paper $2.95 “Absorbing as well as enlightening. Congressman 


Eckhardt. a Texas liberal, illuminates the day-to- 
day practical side of Congressional functions, 
p i while Professor Black presents the historical and 
Yale University Press theoretical perspectives. "—Publishers Weekly 


New Haven and London ` Cloth $10.95 Paper $2.95 
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no roads in Colombia until the twentieth 
century. He also fails to perceive that 
it has been geology rather than topog- 
raphy which has posed the major prob- 
lem in ‘the Colombian Andes in the 
construction of railroads, roads, and 
even trails. 

‘The bibliography is extensive, but it 


contains some questionable entries ‘(for . 


example, Manuela, novela de costum- 
bres colombianas by Diaz which.is not 
referred to in the text): There are some 
nagging errors in spelling (even of 
Colombia, p. 235), some partly trans- 
lated. phrases (p. 359), and abbrevia- 
tions unexplained (p. 332). Many of 
these could have been caught by more 
careful review. Others of content and 
interpretation could have been cor- 
tected had the author personally con- 
sulted with even several of the many 


engineers mentioned in the volume. 


(Julio Carrizosa Valenzuela, Vicente 
Pizano Restrepo, among others highly 
knowledgeable and respected). : 

It will be a pity if this monograph 
is not translated into Spanish for, in 
our judgement, it would stir much more 
interest and discussion in Colombia than 
_ it is likely to have among social sci- 


entists- and engineers in the United . 


States. The main strength of the study 
is its historical detail and the telling 
of the story rather than in the valida- 


tion of the thesis of development pre- | 


ceding the technical and the practical 


since there is no evidence that the. 


effort in terms of organization and 

resources was ever very great in 19th 
century Colombia. 

DONALD L. HUDDLE and 

ALBERTO GOMEZ- RIVAS 

Rice University 

Houston 

Texas ` 
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` ALWYN BARR. Black Texans: A History 


of Negroes in Texas, 1528~1971.. 
Negro Heritage Series, No. 12. Pp. ` 


xi, 259. Austin, Texas: Jenkins: Pub- 
lishing Company, 1973. $8.50. 
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Blacks occupy an integral place in 
Texas history. Alwyn Barr attempts to 
cover the multiplicity of black Texans 
experiences from 1528 to 1971 in a single 
volume. His primary purpose is to pro- 
vide general readers with “a summary 
of available information about Negroes 
in Texas” (p. viii). Barr also seeks to 
reinterpret certain aspects of black Tex- 
ans’ history.and to provide high school 
and college instructors with a survey 
which in part will serve as a corrective 
for existing textbook treatment of Ne- 
groes. Primarily descriptive rather than 
analytical, his account basically relies 
upon information contained in second- 
ary sources. 

Barr’s survey contains no central 
thesis, other than the general story of 
the probleins, progress, and continued 
frustrations black Texans have faced at 
almost every turn. The book begins on 
an uneven note by attempting to cover 
from the time the Moorish slave Estevan 
journeyed with Cabeza de Vaca and 
his master to Texas shores in 1528 to 
the close of the Civil War in but two 
chapters or 38 pages. Coverage of the 
post-1865 era broadens to include. black 


‘activities during Reconstruction, the 


heightening of black pride; and the cur- 
rent status, of black families. Barr con- 


. veys a. sense of the hardships facing 


black Texans when they sought better 
education, entry into the professions, 
and the acquisition of rights guaranteed 
to all Americans. Echoing the findings 
of recent historians, Barr notes the 
growth of segregation prior to the 1890s, 
the increased. importance of black 
churches and social organizations when 
Negroes’ political and economic posi- 
tions were circumstribed, and the gen- 
erally accelerated rate. of progress for 
blacks in the post-1940 era. 

Overall,. Barr’s account reads easily 
arid contains much factual information. 
The text is free of footnotes, and the 
bibliographic essay reflects extensive 
reading in secondary sources, including 
unpublished dissertations, theses and 
papers. The book, however, is not with- 
out problems. Noticeable gaps and 
omissions plague Barr’s narrative. Given 
the span attempted and the voids in 
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existing scholarship, a svnthesis like 
Black Texans is bound to slight some 
topics. Nevertheless, one is surprised to 
find such scant attention paid to events 
of the magnitude of the Civil War, 
World War I, the New Deil, and World 
War II, in the lives of Texas blacks. 
Indeed, such treatment will lead many 
scholars . and teachers ‘to question 
whether a study of this cope should 
have been attempted in a single, slender 


‘volume. Alwyn Barr’s Blaék Texans òf- 


fers general readers a compact survey, 
but historiens and instructors will con- 
clude that the volume attempts more 
than it can deliver. ' 

PAUL w. BREWER 


F Albuquerque 


New Mexico 
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STUART M. BLUMIN. The Urban Thresh- 
old: Growth and Change in a Nine- 
teenth-Century American Com; 
munity. Pp. xiv, 298. Chicago, Ill.: 
The University of Chicago Pres 
1976. $16.50. ! 


This study of Kingston, New York, 
between 1820 and 1860, is one of the 
first books in the growing field of urban 


history actually to examine. the process . 
- of urban growth. Most recent works of . 


the so-called “new’urban history” have 
contented themselves with minute dis- 
section of ‘urban social structure. But 
Blumin is primarily interested in how 
country towns become transformed into 
cities and the effect of urbanization on 


community life. Hence both: the choice | 


of town and of time period are sig- 
nificant— Kingston was an old agri- 
cultural town which saw its economy 
and social life transformed in the 
antebellum period. 

Blumin begins with an analysis of 
Kingston’s economy and social structure 
in 1820, when most residents were 
farmers and descendants of the Dutch 
settlers. The paucity of sources for this 
period makes this the weakest part of 
the book, but it provides a backdrop 
for understanding the massive changes 
of the next forty years. Blumin next 
analyzes the major forces for change in 
Kingston: the opening of canal in 


t 
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1826, which linked this Hudson River 


‘town to eastern Pennsylvania coal fields; 


and the arrival of European immigrants 

and native migrants, permanently alter- 

ing Kingston’s social structure. Most of 
the book analyzes the results of these 

changes. The physical landscape 

changed; local political issues took on 

greater importance, as the town exper- ' 
ienced local versions of national con- 

flicts; and the organizational structure 

of the town became more complex. 

Using both sophisticated analysis of 
quantitative sources, along with news- 

papers and diaries, the author captures 

the subtle process of change in this 

town. 

Community identification is the cen-. 
tral concern underlying this examination 
of urban developments Blumin ques- 
tions the .common assumption that 
urbanization in the nineteenth century ` 
meant wrenching changes and a break- 
down of tightly-knit communities: He 
argues quite the contrary: that there was 
very little sense of “community” in the 
pre-1820 town, whereas the increasingly 
complex organizational structure which 
accompanied urbanization intensified 
residents’ awareness of, and attachment 
to, Kingston as a community. He stresses 
the ways that the changes brought by 
urbanization heightened Kingstonians’ 
sense of community. Local political 


' issues did not capture much attention 


before 1820, but urbanization created - 
local issues of sufficient importance to 
command the attention and energy of 
a sizeable proportion of residents. Be- 
fore 1820, most residents knew every- 
one -else in town, but Blumin finds no 
evidence that they identified with Kings- 
ton as a community per se. The volun- 
tary organizations of the 1850s, how- 
ever, generated strong loyalties, which 
Blumin equates with community. at- 
tachment. Provocative as this argument 
may be, however, it remains unproven. 
Despite the scarcity of evidence on 


_pre-1820 Kingston, Blumin dismisses 


the possibility that Kingstonians may l 


‘not have written about community 


awareness because they took it for. 
granted. Their attachment to various . 
organizations in the: 1850s might in- 


+ 


ut 


‘wise and unselfish decisions.” . .” 
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dicate loyalty to specific groups, rather _ 


than to the whole community. But reser- 
vations about his thesis cannot obscure 
the high quality of this book. In anal- 
yzing the process of urbanization and 


its consequences for political and social . 


organization, Blumin has helped set the 
pace for future work in this field. 
LYNNE E. WITBEX 
Divet of Iowa ' 
Iowa City x 


RALPH ADAMS BROWN. The Presidency 
of John Adams. American, Presidency 
Series. Pp. ‘x, 248. Lawrence: The 


\ University Press ` of Kansas,. ia 


. $12.00. 


Time was' when hardly anyone had a 
kind word for John Adams. In the past 
threé decades, however, scholars have 
done much to resurrect ‘the image of 
the New Englander. Ralph Adams 


Brown’s volume probably represents the _ 


most laudatory treatment of Adams to 
date. The author attempts to show that 
Adams’ critics and opponents were in- 
correct in their assessment and that 
Adams’ administration “was marked by 
(p. ix). 

While not presenting much new ma- 
terial, Brown’s discussions cover many 
important aspects of Adams’ tenure. 
Foreign affairs, the focus around which 
virtually all other issues revolved dur- 
ing the late 1790s, receive the most at- 
tention.’ Adams is pictured as a presi- 
dent contending with a potentially ex- 
plosive national temper and political 
opposition within and outside his party 
as the country moved into an unde- 
clared war with France. The author con- 
curs with Adams’ assessment that the 
achievement of peace with France was 
the greatest accomplishment | of his 
career. 

' Few would quarrel with Brown’s as- 
sessment of the centrality of foreign 


affairs, but many readers will take issue’ 


with the degree to which the author 
slights other areas. Brown shows, for 
instance, that Adams preferred peace 
over his own political'advancement, but 
leaves the reader puzzled over Adams’ 


views on the importance of the election’. 
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of 1800 or the role of political parties. 
The organization of the book adds to the 
imbalance. Only after carrying the diplo- 
matic story down through the fall of 
1799 does the author return in any. de- 


_tail to the Alien and Sedition contro- 


versy and other earlier, often related 
domestic developments. The result is a , 
choppy, fragmented story. There also is 
a problem of perspective. If the study ` 
of a public figure is to be effective, it. 
must pay sufficient attention to the con- 
text in which the individual operates. 
Brown’s account is only partially suc- 
cessful in this respect. It touches but 
briefly, for example, on the larger ques- 
tions involving the United States as an 
emerging nation or the general factors 
underlying Adams’ defeat for re-elec- 
tion. At times, however, Brown goes 
to the other extreme. He seldom criti- 
cizes Adams, but in the rare departures 
from this pattern, as in his abbreviated 
discussion of the Alien and Sedition, 


‘acts, he, spends most of his energies 


qualifying his criticism. Brown even 
devotes an entire chapter to defending 
Adams against charges concerning his 
possibly inflammatory rhetoric and his 
absences from the capital. In these 
and other ‘instances, general readers. 
may well feel buffeted about in a his- 
toriographical war neither of their 
making nor particularly of their con- 
cern, and scholars may suspect that the 
author has set up a straw’ man; the 
negative views of Adams which he seeks 
to counter are chiefly those perpetrated 
by historians of a much earliér period, 
not those of modern scholars. Ralph 
Adams Brown’s book contributes to the 
continuing rejuvenation of John Adams, 
but it neither matches nor supplants 
previous studies of America’s second 
president. toy 
aes PAUL W. BREWER 
Albuquerque 
New Mexico a 
EDWARD M. Cook, JR. The Fathers of 
the Towns: Leadership and Com- ' 
munity Structure in Eighteenth- - 
Century New England. Pp. xvii, 265. 
Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1976. No price. 
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In this fine scholarly study, Edward 
Cook has successfully advanced his- 
torians’ understanding ‘of two very im- 
portant aspects of colonial life: the na- 


ture of political leadership and the’ 


differences among towns] in New Eng- 
land. Cook focuses on thejlocal officials, 


_ describing the process by which they 
`. were chosen, their length of tenure, plus 
- the significant role which wealth, fam- 


ily and religious participation played 
in their obtaining positions of leader- 
ship. The diseussion on each topic 
naturally involves’ description, but the 
author consistently and skillfully inte- 


. grates analysis into the text, raising and 


answering questions both broad and nar- 
they arise out of his material: 
In fact, the book reads somewhat’ like 
a continuous, logical stream of thought 
punctuated by supporting evidence and 


. explanations concerning ‘the author's 


theoretical underpinnings and meth- 
odology—-why he chose the variables 
he did, how he obtained, his informa- 
tion, potential biases in, his sources, 
and the like. 

Cook’s supporting Svidehee takes the 
form of lews, individual cases, and 
statistics. Frankly this book has too 
much detail and too many dry | sta- 
tistics to be either easy or enjoyable 
reading for any but the most enthusiastic 
student of the topic. And the insertion 
of an endless number of tables into 
the body cf'the text is made all the 
more annoying: by the fact that the 
statistics provided are not always com- 


pletely adequate. In order to fully . 


answer the type of questions he has 
posed, the author really needed tó go 
beyond the raw percentages he provides 
and deal more with the interaction of 
variables. Cook never‘ really tests the 
degree to which his key factors of 
wealth, family and religious participa- 


‘tion were dependent on each other. 


Essentially he treats them as independ- 


ent and discusses their effects on lead- ` 
_ ership selection as if these were en- 


tirely discreet effects, Such, ‚a technique 


_ also means that he can’t effectively 


weight them in terms of ‘importance. 


-a But he has taken on a broad task here 


E: 
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inf trying to. cover all of New England, | 
and it would have been remarkable 
indeed if he had succeeded in pre- 
senting an analysis which was definitive 
in all respects. 

Actually, the breadth of his study is 
one of its most valuable aspects, since 
up to now most of the significant-books 
on New England community life have 
focused on individual towns, usually . 
Massachusetts towns. Cook bases his 
generalizations on a much wider sam- 
ple, including settlements in Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. Moreover, he makes a con- 
certed. effort to actually categorize the 
different types of towns in New Eng- 
land, based on the constellation of 
leadership patterns which emerged in 
the different communities he studied. 
He comes up with a five-category break- 
down which coincides roughly with the 
categories growing out of geographers’ 
central place theory. In place of Jack- 
son Turner Main’s familiar divisions of 
frontier areas, subsistence farming 
areas, commercial farming areas and 
cities, Cook claims that in New England 
at least, the significant forms were 
frontier communities, farming villages, 
secondary urban centers, major county 
towns, and cities. 

This aspect of his study, pre-figured 
in his important article on the typology 
of towns which appeared a few years 
back, should provide a structure for 


. future studies of individual New Eng- 


land communities—a way of putting 
them in perspective. Hopefully other 


‘historians will fill out and support the 


picture Cook has drawn in his overview. 
In the meantime, The Fathers of the ` 
Towns is valuable reading for anyone 
interested in leadership ‘patterns or 
community structure in early America. 
- LAURA BECKER 
University of Pennsylvants 
Philadelphia 


Lino A. GRAGLIA. Disaster by Decree: 
The Supreme Court Decisions on . 
Race and the Schools. Pp. 351. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1976. $11.50. : 
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Professor Graglia’s book is a pene- 
trating assessment of the role of federal 
courts in the controversial and volatile 
area of schools and racial ‘desegrega- 
tion. Most of the evidence reviewed 
consists of a detailed analysis of court 
rulings, and their effects, over the last 
quarter century that have unearthed 
legally sanctioned racial discrimination 
and that have ordered busing in many 
school districts throughout the United 
States. The overall verdict of this book 
is that the federal courts, ‘and es- 
pecially the Supreme Court, have done 
less than a spectacular job, disrupting 

the political process through actions im- 
` mune from direct public accountability, 


distorting and undermining the intents - 


of other, more representative, branches 
of government, issuing orders barren of 
clear, logically (and Constitutionally) 
defensible principles, and creating 
havoc in the lives of many Americans, 
black and white, children and parents. 
In short, as the logo on the book 
jacket promises, Professor Graglia’s 
work is “a sharply critical view of the 
court rulings that led to forced busing.” 
At the core ‘of Professor Graglia’s 
thesis: is his interpretation of the 
principle enunciated by the Supreme 
. Court when it first specifically declared. 
legal racial discrimination in public 
schools unconstitutional (Brown ' v. 
Board of Education of Topeka, 1954). 
While’ expressing misgivings about the 
, need and the desirability of court inter- 
vention in this policy arena, Professor 
Graglia contends that the most de- 


fensible principle emanating from the . 


Brown case is that racial classifica- 
tion of any type in assigning young 
people to schools is Constitutionally 
prohibited. Professor Graglia argues 
that, subsequent to Brown, the Su- 
preme -Court has drifted from this 
_ principle, at times not fully employing 
it, at other times announcing that this 
is the rationale guiding court action 
when in fact the court has moved in 
an opposite direction. In the wake of 
this vacillation, the courts have ordered 
desegregation through requiring racial 

assignments to schools, even -if busing 
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were to be needed, and they have 


distorted legislative actions, especially 


the words and intent of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act.. And for what individual, 
social, or educational good? As Professor 
Graglia interprets the evidence, very 
little benefit has emerged. Indeed the 
losses in such things as educational 


achievement, efficiency in the financing 


of the public, school system, defusing 
antipathy. between the races, and in- 
stilling puklic confidence in govem- 
mental.policy-makers, have far exceeded 


any gains. 


The major strength of this book is 
the meticulous dissection of court de- 
cisions dealing with desegregation is- 
sued by judges at all levels of the 
federal judiciary. Sarcasm and outrage 
aside, Professor Graglia’s industrious re- 
construction of the court record provides 
an unusually complete probe into the 
writings of various members of the court 

system in their attempts to formulate 
public policy. 

When evaluating the research about 
the effects of court opinions on hu- . 
man behavior, however, the presenta- 
tion is less appealing. Here secondary 
sources provide the reservoir of impact 
information. Professor Graglia does not 
question either representativeness or 


“possible spuriousness of these data, for 


instance. One becomes amused and 
dismayed in reading that an “inde- 
pendent researcher,” assessing the con- 
sequences of court ordered busing in 
Denver, “reported [that] whites... | 
will just quietly disappear in two to 

three years” (pp. 201-202) without 
any citation for this -startling predic- 
tign to be found near the quote. 

“The most disturbing aspect of this 
book centers upon Professor Graglia’s | 
view of the principle that should guide 
Supreme Court actions in dealing with 
racial assignment and the public schools. 
To argue that a completely neutral 


position in racial classification is the 


favored rationale forecloses any govern- 
mental policy formulated to redress, 
through educational changes, inequities 
between the races deriving from previ- 
ous, political actions... Constitutional 
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limitations don’t just | ‘constrain the 
Supreme Court. Interpreting equal pro- 
tection tc mean a neutral racial orien- 
tation for political policy-makers is a 
gloomy prospect for those who feel that 
the existing Constitution provides a 
‘means to offset such inequities, 
James W. LAMARE 
The University of Te 
El Paso 
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FRANCIS RUSSELL. The President Mak- 
ers. Pp. 407. Boston, |Mass.: Little, 
Brown end Company, 1976. $12.50. 


Francis Russell.writes well and does a 
service for those who want a synthesis of 
the secondary literature ‘of eight 20th 
Century president-makers— Marcus 
Alonzo Hanna, Thomas ‘Collier Platt, 
Theodore Roosevelt, ‘George Harvey, 
Harry Micajah Daugherty, Louis 
McHenry Howe, Joseph’ Patrick Ken- 
nedy. There is no use of primary source 
material which might have taken the 
author into an exciting world of dis- 
covery of new motivations for presi- 
dential aspiration and of new hypotheses 
for presidential nomination and elec- 
tion. While such president-makers as 
Theodore Roosevelt and ‘Louis Howe 
have been adequately researched, the 
others warrant fresh assessments. In 
his rush to publish—with the use of 
secondary sources—the author lost an 
opportunity. At that, he missed some of 
the valuable secondary sources, that is, 
Paola Goletta’s and Louis! W. Koenig’s 
works on William J. Bryan, both of which 
discussed et some length the attributes 
of Marcus Hanna, the brilliant organizer 
of the ‘Republican campaign which de- 
feated the Democrats in 1896. And the 
author’s us2 of some of the secondary 
sources is questionable. There is con- 
siderable doubt as to whéther Claude 
Fuess wrote the definitive biography of 
Calvin Coalidge, given the fact that it 
was “authorized” and that Donald 
McCoy updated it considerably with his 
more recent biography, | The Quiet 


`. President. 


Aside from the above caveats, reading 
The President Makers. isi-informative 
and fun— far example: the description of 


i 


‘others, 
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Harrison’s last moments with McKinley; 
Platt hurriedly correcting himself about ` 
T.R.’s nomination for the Vice Presi- 
dency: “I am glad we had our way—the ` 
people, I mean, had their way”: T.R.’s 
affinity for the huge Taft (even though 
there is little on T.R.’s actual king- 


_ making role); Harvey’s loyalty to Wilson 


until the President left for Versailles 
(although there is little on why that 
turned Harvey off); the 1920 Republi- 
can Convention where Brandegee 
quipped: “There ain’t any first raters 
this year . . . Harding is the best of the 
second-raters”; Coolidge’s nearly in- 
credulousnomination for Vice President 
in. 1920; vivid descriptions of Howe’s 
gnome-like role in secùring FDR’s 
nomination and election; Joseph Ken- 
nedy’s reaction of the assassination of 
his son, the President. 


MARTIN L. FAUSOLD 


State University of New York 
College at Geneseo, New York 


CYNTHIA EAGLE RUSSETT. Darwin in 
America: The Intellectual Response, 
1865-1912. Pp. vii, 228. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: W. H. Freeman & Co., 
1976. $9.00. 

Ms. Cynthia Russett has written an 
interesting book. A list of her sources, 
placed at the end of each chapter, evi- 
dence the scope and thoroughness of her 
research. Her style is simple and direct. ; 

Although Charles Darwin was not the 
first scientist to think of evolution, he, 
in his Origin of the Species, treated 
the idea extensively. A careful reading of 
Darwin's book reveals the influence of 
especially Thomas Malthus’ 
Principle of Population. 

Darwin’s theory was never sedaived 
unanimously by Americans, but it ini- 
tiated an intellectual revolution. ‘The 
mental turmoil was expressed most bit- 
terly between the scientists and the theo- 
logians. Of all religious groups, Protes- 
tants rejected Darwinianism most com- 
pletely. Chancey Wright, however, 
found nothing in the theory that was — 
religious at all. In contrast, ‘Charles 
Peirce grasped the essential features of 


y 
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E EEE and natural selec- 
tion—but he refused to accept Darwin’s 
theory completely. 

Before 1860, the author informs us, the 


emphasis was on Lockean individual- - 


ism. Since that time, Americans were 
required to find a more solid foundation 
„for the state. Industrialism and urbanism 

_ influenced our search, but the real prob- 
lem was the city which drew the masses 
together, thereby intensifying many 
problems. Technology, argues the 
author, created independence but no 
community. 

William Sumner believed that the 
state should only create favorable con- 
ditions for persons to pursue happiness: 
never create happiness, Lester Ward, 
however, opposed Sumner’s laissez- 
faire attitude while John Dewey advo- 
cated exercising the human intellect to 
change the world around it. 

Many ‘intellectuals, declared Ms. 
Russett, at first favored Darwinianism 
with great gusto. By 1900, she con- 
tends, Darwin’s theory was accepted in’ 


American intellectual life as a recapitu- 


lation of classical economics. Thorstein 
Veblen was the first economist to be- 
come a true disciple of Darwin. Today, 
_ certainly we Americans are far removed 
from the intellectual struggle over 
Darwinianism. 

i GEORGE OSBORN 

Gainesville z 
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P. D. G. THOMAS. British Politics and 
the Stamp Act Crisis: The First Phase 
of the American Revolution, 1763- 
1767. Pp. vi, 394. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1975. $25.75. 


This is an encyclopedic account of 
British politics regarding the American 
colonies.from the Treaty of Paris to the 
enactment of Townshend’s taxes. No one 
familiar with the “Namier school” will 
be surprised by the general view taken 
by Professor Thomas, an authority on 


Parliamentary history in the eighteenth 
century. Grenville, Townshend and - 


- George III are portrayed as responsible 
‘statesmen seeking. to resolve imperial 
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revenue difficulties while beset by 


political pressure of all sorts. 

On this side of the Atlantic, those 
men are widely regarded’ as villains. 
But Thomas shows: convincingly that 
their beliefs regarding Parliamentary 
authority over the colonies were not 
generally different from those held by 
our heroes Rockingham and Pitt, And in 
action the former were superior. Accord- 
ing to Thomas’ well-documented ac- ' 
count, Grenville modified certain bills to 
account for possible or actual colonial 
objections, and delayed others to allow 
for colonial consideration. Townshend’s 
well-known effort to enact the American 
distinction between internal and ex- 
ternal taxation was actually. supported by 
those Americans. whom he could consult. 
Pitt, on the other hand, was something 
of a political opportunist, who once 
flirted with the idea of dictating all. 
colonial economics, rather than merely 
trying to raise the badly needed revenue. 

Anyone searching information about 


.the day-by-day progress of the debates 


in Commons and Lords, private conver- 


‘ sations among the principals‘i ‘in London, 


reports by provincial governors, or let- - 
ters home by colonial agents, need look ` 
no further, Professor Thomas has in- 
cluded them all, to a fault. The reader is 
overwhelmed by dozens of passages 
about the papers, voting records, and 
changes of opinions of minor M.P.s 
liké Conway and Dowdeswell, and con- 
versations, letters, and anxieties of un- 
known businessmen like Trecothick and 
Whately; and by other passages about 
wholly irrelevant tidbits of information 
like what certain Committees of Parlia- 
ment did on days they were not con- 
sidering colonial matters, or how much 
the Rhode Island lieutenant governor 
sought in compensation for damage done 
by Stamp Act protestors. While enthusi- - 
astically applauding the’ research that 

produced such data—and no less’ the . 
marvelously readable way the hundreds 

of footnotes are displayed—the reader _ 
wonders if the work did not need some 

significant pruning. . 

Finally, the book is grossly over-ex- 

pensive. My guess is that this useful 
$12-—$15 book has been taken right out 
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of the market by Oxford University 
Press’ price tag. 
W.T. GENEROUS, jr. 
Choate Rosemary Hall 
Wallingford F 
Connecticut ' 


BUCHANAN PARKER THOMSON. Spain: 
‘Forgotten Ally of` the American 
Revolution. .Pp. 250. ‘North Quincy, 
Mass.: The Christopher Publishing 
Company, 1976. $9.75! 


This book was written ‘on the assump- 
tion that few Americans except historical 
specialists know that Spain gave the 
United States important assistance dur- 
ing the American Revolution. The 
authors purpose is to:recount in a 
straightforward manner! the story of 
Spain’s significant aid. 

_ On the basis of lengthy researches in 
Spanish and American archives she has 
woven together a very readable and, 
sometimes, dramatic account of Spain’s 
aid—at first, surreptitious and, later, 
open. 

The author is at hen best in her 
sprightly treatment ‘of those Spaniards 
whom she considers heroes—especially 
Bernardo de Gálvez and Don Diego de 
Gardoqui. At times the: author’s en- 
thusiasm carries her away, but it makes 
for lively reading. 

The first third of the book deals with 
Spanish aid during the period of official 
Spanish neutrality. The cooperation of 
France and Spain is discussed briefly 
and somewhat superficially. The re- 
mainder of the work concentrates on 
Spanish aid after Spain’s declaration of 
war against Great Britain in 1779. It 
involved loans, supplies and direct naval 


‘ and military assistance. 'Gélvez with 


his appointment as. governor of Louisi- 
ana in 1777 early comes on center stage 
where he remains, and deservedly so. 
The account of his audacious and spec- 
tacular campaign resulting i in 1 the capture 
of heavily-fortified Pensacola from the 
British in May 1781 provides the climax 
of the book. A brief final section, a dis- 
tinct anti-climax, attempts: to present a 
reckoning in financial terms of Spain’s 
assistance—a complex and dull subject. 


i 
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This might better have eels ‘been 
relegated to an appendix’ with the 
heroics at Pensacola standing as the 
dramatic finale. 

Overall the book presents much solid 
information ‘in a pleasing narrative ap- 
proach. It is nowhere highly analytical 
nor does it attempt to probe in depth 
the complex diplomacy of thé major 
powers. 

A serious drawback in this work is its 
deluge of gigantic quotations——in some 
cases running two to four pages (for ex- 
ample, pp. 65-69). Fewer, shorter 
quotations and resorting to brief sum- 
marization would improve readability. 
A check of several long quotations, inci- 
dentally, revealed some misspelled or 
omitted words and other transcription 
problems. The most serious drawback, 
however, is the lack of an index which 
sharply reduces its value for. quick 
reference. , 

While the specialist will discover little 
that is new in fact or interpretation, the 


general reader will find this study of 


rarely-discussed aspects ofthe American 
Revolution enlightening and ' ‘often 
absorbing. 
ALBERT E. VAN DUREN 
University -of Connecticut 
Storrs 
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ALFRED W. CROSBY, JR. Epidemic and 
Peace, 1918. Pp. vi, 337. Westport, 
Conn.: ‘Greenwood Press, 1976. 
$17.50. . a= 


The influenza pandemic of 1918-1919 
killed at least 21 million human beings 
—twice as many as World War I. But 
except during its most virulent phase in 
September—November, 1918, when it 
sickened and destroyed life so rapidly 
that in many places neither medical nor 
mortuary facilities could keep pace with 
its devastation, the “Spanish” influenza 
attracted little attention. Even during its 
worst onslaught, the epidemic was over- 
shadowed by the war and the armistice, 
and it had not received much attention 
from historians before the publication of 
this book. Based upon extensive re- 
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search in medical and actuarial records, 


medical journals, periodical literature, 
and manuscript collections, Alfred W. 


Crosby, ,Jr. has reconstructed both the. 


pandemic’s attack upon the United. 
States and modern medicine’s search 
for its causes, and he has done so in a 
lucid and gripping narrative. 

Professor Crosby traces the origins .of 
the Spanish influenza to the United 
States where it began as a normally 
mild disease in the Spring of 1918. It 
was carried to Europe by American 
military personnel and overran much of 
Eurasia by mid-summer. Then in 
August, 1918, a’much more deadly strain 
of the disease appeared almost simultan- 
eously in. Freetown, Sierra Leone, Brest, 
France, and Boston, Massachusetts. 
Striking with astonishing devastation, 
influenza afflicted between 25 and 40 
percent of the American people by 

June, 1919, and killed some 675,000 
Americans. Crosby surveys overall 
damage, but he concentrates on Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, troopships, the 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
France, American Somoa, and Alaska. 
Their diverse experiences ranged froma 
quarantined and disease-free Somoa to 
fantastic carnage and social paralysis 
in some native Alaskan: settlements. 

In 1918-1919 no one knew the cause 
of influenza, and Crosby makes clear the 
continuing uncertainty about the origins 
of the epidemic. Some researchers had 
suggested that influenza was produced 


by a filterable agent too small to ob-. 


serve, but a confused, frequently retro- 


grade quest by medical researchers took ' 


ten years to establish the existence of 
viruses and still longer to show that the 
swine influenza that ravaged the hog 
population of the Middle West each fall 
after 1918 was the direct descendant of 
the Spanish influenza. Crosby points out 
also. that even today’s medical science 


cannot account for the absence in many - 


of the epidemic’s human victims of Peif- 
fers bacillus (which in combination 
with. a virus produces swine influenza 
in hogs) or explain fully the startlingly 
heavy incidence of mortality among the 
Spanish influenza’s young adult victims. 
One. puts down this book with a sense of. 
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awe at the public apathy that met the 
pandemic and atthe persistent mysteries 
of the disease’s origins, pathology, 
and disappearance. 

There was, in fact, little tdlation be- 


‘tween the epidemic and the peace- 


making of 1918-1919; and the book’s 

suggestion of a connection is unfor- 
tunate. Crosby’s view that the harshness 
and inequities of the peace settlement 
owed something to the effects of debili- 


‘tating illness on the principal negotia- 


tors at Paris or on their staffs is simply 
unconvincing. Yet in spite of a mislead- 
ing title, this book provides an excellent 
treatment of a major and neglected 
event. It serves a useful counterpoint to 
the concerns and pretensions of political 
and diplomatic historians, forcing us to 
recognize that a single, brief epidemic 
generated more fatalities, more suffer- 
ing, and more demographic change in 
the United States than all the wars: of 
the Twentieth Century.~ 

THOMAS M. HILL 
Miami University . 
Oxford 
Ohio 
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SEYMOUR J. DEITCHMAN. The Best-Laid ` 


Schemes: A Tale of Socigl Research 
` and Bureaucracy. Pp. 483. Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1976. $14.95. 


` The Best-Laid Schemes is the ac- 


count of the now infamous, Department ` 


of Defense’s (DoD) ever-deepening in- 
volvement in the sponsorship and direc- 
tion of social science research on the 
causes and mechanisms of revolutionary 
change, and how insurgency movements 
could be best combated using social 
science knowledge. The account is 
written in the first person by one of those 
directly involved in the establishment 
of Pentagon social science research 


projects into the problem of revolu-, 


tionary warfare. Those who expect an 
exposé are cautioned to direct their 
attention elsewhere, for what The Best- 
Laid Schemes offers is a detailed his- 
torical description .of the genesis of 
Project Camelot and similar ventures, 


- and an analysis—and defense—of why 


DoD became involved in the sponsor- 


i 


ship of applied behavicral’ research on 
social-political questions. 

Deitchman, as Special Assistant for 
Counterinsurgency Programs in the Of- 
fice of the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering, was directly involved 
in Projest Camelot—an aborted Army 
sponsored study of the sources of revolu- 
tionary movements and how social 
change could be influenced. Later, as 
Director of Project Agile—a post- 


Camelot attempt to continue doing mili- ` 


tary sponsored social research, but witha 
low profile—he was in an excellent posi- 
tion to describe the bureaucratic infight- 


` ing and decision making from the heady 


days of the early 1960s, through the 
donnybrook of the ill- named and ill- 
starred Camelot, up until the Mansfield 
Amendment of 1969 (Section 203) finally 
banned the ‘military from carrying out 
research not specifically! related to mili- 
tary functions. 

It would be difficult to fnd a practicing 
social scisntist of note who does not hold 
a strong professional and moral position 
regarding DoD research. Thus, as a re- 
viewer, I feel some obligation to state 
my own position. I consider DoD in- 
volvement in socio-political research to 


have been at best inappropriate, and at . 


worst dargerous. Moreover, as a sociolo- 
gist I would have to judge that most of 
the DoD projects were naive regarding 
both their goals and the state of the art. 
For example, Project Camelot, the most 
publicized of the projects, was not only 
ill conceived, it was alsctan example of 
poor research design and inadequate 
staffing. Researchers working for the 
Army through the Human Resources Re- 
search Cffice (HumRRO) at George 
Washington University of the Special 
Operations Research Office (SORO) at 
American University not only failed to 
ask the relevant questions, but also con- 
sistently cverestimated what they could 
deliver. i 

Deitchman’s own analysis of how and 


- why the programs developed is far more 


sophisticated. Moreover, ithe volume is 
both detailed and well written. Deitch- 


. man carefully documents! how DoD in- 


volvement in social science research 
grew out of the Kennedy era belief that 
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social science knowledge could. and - 
should be applied to national defense 

problems. Viewed in perspective, the 

crucial decision was made during the 

mid-1960s, when segments of the social 

science community came to define in- 

ternal war or counterinsurgency as an 

important problem for research, and ac- 

cepted the premise that it was “résearch- 

able.” Once this decision had been made 

all else followed logically.. As put by . 
Dietchman, “But however we. might 

view it now in rueful retrospect over 

Vietnam, the point at the time was not 

whether the job should be done, or even 

whether it could be done, but rather 

how to do it better.” 

Logically, the Department of State 
sHould have been the agency most con- 
cerned with undertaking research on, 
problems associated with Vietnam and 
the expanding “war of national libera- 
tion,” but that agency was, at the time, 
intellectually and politically stagnant. 
Most government agencies were more 
than willing to let the McNamara De- 
partment of Defense take the lead. DoD, 
thus, became involved in sponsoring 
political studies, since the State De- 
partment had largely abdicated its role of 
providing information, and the military 
hierarchy recognized that they could not 
fight “wars of national liberation” in the 
conventional military manner. : The 
Army, as a consequence, became di- 
rectly involved in research on counter-. 
insurgency and political instability. The 
DoD offered social scientists both the 
pot of gold of research support; plus a 
sense of mission.. The question of 
whether social scientists could work on 
contract research, with the explicit goal 
of developing. techniques for avoiding - 
revolutionary change, without com- 
promising their professional ethics and 
academic freedom was rarely asked until 
the Camelot debacle. 

On the basis of his involvement in 
government sponsored social research, 
Deitchman now argues that there should 
be less, not more, governmental spon- 
sorship of research into the workings of 
society. He suggests that the goals of 
government bureaucracies are in- 
herently opposed to those of free and 
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"independent scholarly research. Key 
social issues can be approached with 
fewer conflicts of interest when done 
under private sponsorship—the con- 
straints will be smaller, the researcher 
won’t have to face public accountability 
for projects that the public doesn’t ap- 


prove, and there will be less (though: 


still some) chance of being accused by 
subjects of being a representative of 
oppressors. As ‘he concludes, “In the 
area of learning about societies, their 
values, and their behavior, I now be- 
lieve that government can be most effec- 
tive if it follows, rather than leads.” 

Although Deitchman is currently with 
the Institute for Defense Analysis, he 
has picked up a few of the more obvious 
Pentagon behavior pattems. One of 
these is a passion, even in a first person 
narrative, to avoid using names. In the 
preface Deitchman states that, “The 
reader will find that in many cases I 
have gone to some lengths of circumlo- 
cution to avoid naming scientists, ci- 
vilian or military officials, or even 
countries, iù connection with particular 
‘aspects of the events or particular re- 
search projects.” Why, a decade later, is 
there a need for such secrecy? Deitch- 
man obviously wants to protect those 
involved from further vilification, but by 
going to such lengths to cover up names 
he leaves the unintended impression that 
participation was something secretive 
and covert. Such secrecy makes about as 
much sense as the ‘CIA’s long-standing 
attempt to pretend that its massive com- 
. plex across the Potomac from D.C. 
doesn’t exist. During the 1960s it was 
-common knowledge in the social science 
community who was doing what re- 
search for whom. Trying to maintain a 


cloak of secrecy a decade later merely- 


lends a conspiratorial air to otherwise 
rather routine knowledge. 

A second Pentagon Gharsoteristic 
Dietchman apparently fell prone to dur- 


ing his tours with DoD is' Washington ` 


parochialism. In spite of his often excel- 
lent post-hoc analysis of what went 
wrong: and why, Dietchman candidly 
admits that he and the others who had 
been involved in building .DoD pro- 
grams in problems. of revolutionary 
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warfare were amazed by the depth of 
the anti-Defense Department reaction to 
Project Camelot, and the virulent con- 
demnation of the social scientists in- 
volved. While he recognizes that Came- 
lot per se was merely the trigger for a ` 
bomb that had long been ticking, he . 
still appears rather surprised that the ` 
bomb went of when-it did. The question | 
is, why were he and others in the DoD 

bureaucracy. surprised? Given the 

campus ferment at the time, it seems 

remarkable that upper-level administra- . 
tors in Washington could be so unaware 

of the changing mood of the nation. Yet 

they were. Those, such as this reviewer, 

who came to the upper reaches of Wash- 

ington straight from the hinterland dur- 
ing the Vietnam years, were struck by 

the miasma that engulfed those .who 

should have known better. By limiting 

himself largely to contact with scien- 

tists working for, or sympathetic to; DoD 

aims and involvement, Dietchman had | 
effectively divorced hiniself from the 
changing temper of much of the 
academic community. Ironically, those ` 
attempting to implement programs to 

study changing attitudes and values in 

other nations were apparently among 

those least aware of the massive changes 

taking place within their own profes- 

sions and country. To those researching 

social change, the furor over Camelot. 
should not have come as a surprise, but, 
rather as a foregone conclusion. 

Finally, a particularistic nit-pick. The 
book is typed on an IBM selectric, 
and not set using standard type. Ap- 
parently the goal was to save money, 
but if that was the case, why. not a soft- 
cover edition?’ For $14. 95 one should, 
even in these days of inflation, expect a 
typeset volume. - 

The Best-Laid Schemes is must read- ` 
ing for thoss concerned with the inter- 
face between politics, policy and re- 
search. It is a thoughtful and intelli- 
gent review of a still painful period in 
the maturation ‘of the American se 

ı science community. 
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J. JOHN PALEN 


University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee A, 
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ANTHONY S. HALL. Point of Entry: A 
Study of Client Reception in the So- 
cial Services. Pp. 150. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1974. 
No price. i ! 


This is a report of a study of the in- 


. fluence of receptionists” attitudes and 


actions on the likelihood of applicants to 
a social service agency continuing be- 
yond the point of intake. The study was 
conducted in four area offices of the pub- 
lic child welfare service of London, 
England. It grew out of the author's ob- 
servations while conducting another 
study in one of the offices. In that study 
he found that a high proportion of appli- 
cants remained with it only a short time, 
many of them, indeed never coming 
back after :hey applied even though they 
had been accepted. (American studies 
have similar findings.) This led the au- 


thor to undertake the present investiga- 


tion, which centers on factors deter- 
mining why the receptionists acted as 
they did. 

The present study shows that requi 
ments placed on the receptionists re- 


sulted in their becoming more involved _ 


with applicants than they were expected 
to, and that this fact was not known by 
the administrators of the program. The 


over-involvement resulted from such . 


rules as that the receptionists should 


` ensure the appropriateness of. each 


applicant’s request, that they should fill 
out a form about the problems and 
should alsc assess the urgency of the re- 
quest. In eddition they were often: re- 
buked, gently or not so gently, for in- 
truding on the busy social workers’ time 
by referring inappropriate cases. As a 
result receptionists sometimes gave 
applicants their own opinion of what 
they should do about their problems or 
selected foz referral the applicants they 
most liked: In general, these unexpected 
and undesired consequences depended 
largely on how difficult it was for the 
receptioniszs to make contact with the 


_social workers. ° 


The author offers several practical 
ideas about how to improye this situa- 
tion. More important, however, he con- 
cludes, is the need for “a systematic 
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approach to defining priorities that pro- 
vides a rational basis for allocation of 
resources—accepting, rejecting, and 
closing cases. Without such a system 
. decisions on resource allocation 
and service provision tend to be made as 
a result of non-rational factors such as 
client pressures and chance.” ‘ 
Except for this rather cryptic conclu- 
sion, this is an excellent study. Many 
besides workers in social service 
agencies will find it interesting and its 
observations useful. It may even be of. 
benefit to physicians and lawyers in 
private practice, who have much to lose 
if possible patients and clients are met 
by officious receptionists or those who 
give advice about how to deal with 

problems. ` 
HELEN L. WITMER 

Alexandria : 
Virginia 
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JACK NELSON. Captive Voices: The Re- 
port of the Commission of Inquiry 

. into High School Journalism. Pp. xxi, ` 
264. New York: Schocken Books, 1974. 
$10.95. Paperbound, $1.45. . 


Constitutional rights are rooted 
deep in American history but seem 
strangely threatened by school officials 
who can, and do, trim the life outof them. 
Where Congress shall make no law 
abridging freedom of the press; it ap- 
pears that common school practices sup- 
port and justify censorship to main- 
tain social control, the status quo, or the 
school image. 

These findings are reported by jack. 
Nelson of The Los Angeles Times in 
Captive Voices, an inquiry by educators 
and journalists into First Amendment 
rights and the function of journalism in 
high school. 

Censorship is a matter of school 
policy, the report finds, and is directed 
toward image damaging materials, ac- 
cepted as a routine part of the school 
process, is self-imposed, and is a funda- 
mental cause of trivial and uniform'high 
school newspapers. 

“The great majority of high school 
journalism programs did not encourage 
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free expression, independent inquiry, or 
investigation of important issues.” Most 
publications are bland and serve as pub- 
lic relations tools for the schools. 

Equally discouraging, but perhaps not 
as surprising, was the finding that mem- 
bers of racial, cultural, and ethnic. 
minorities face subtle but real barriers 


in gaining access to student publica- - 


tions. 


The report recommends at students’ 
havé ultimate authority for their publi- ` 


cations. And the only news that is not 
fit to print is “material that is legally 
obscene or libelous or likely to cause 
immediate and substantial disruption of 
the school.” 
`. A legal guide, suggestions for student 
publications, and a listing of resources 
are helpful additions to the report. 

Captive Voices is well-intentioned but 
necessarily restricted in its critical analy- 
sis. It criticizes high school publications 
but many community papers suffer simi- 
lar faults. Publishers, as well as princi- 
pals, direct reports in the who-what- 

. where-when-why-how of their stories. 
In fact, many observers have recognized 
the similarities between school and 
small community and a focus on their use 
of media would offer additional insight 
for comparative analysis. 

This report is admittedly not desig- 
nated as a scholarly investigation. Some 
of the many vignettes are superficial 
substitutes for more basic ‘examinations 
of cause and consequence. And there is 
a disconcerting inconsistency in capital- 


izing, or not capitalizing “Black” and, 


“Chicano.” 

The report is a needed commentary 
in support of Constitutional rights, 
although one might have hoped for a 
more emotionally convincing case. 

As Eugene C. Patterson, editor of 
the St. Petersburg Times, suggests: 

“Freedom is a difficult art. To teach it, 


one must practice it.” This is obviously - 


true for the school and equally true for 
the community. One suspects there 
are unlimited opportunities for im- 
provement. 


Norwalk 
Connecticut 
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Hanpry C. PAYNE. The Philosophes and 
the People. Pp. ix, 214. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1976. 
$12.50. 


- This is an intellectual history of the 
philosophes’ conception, attitude, and 
policies toward le peuple, especially as 
expressed in their Encyclopedie articles 
of the mid-eighteenth ceritury. 

Payne traces the movement in En- 
lightenment social thoughts from the 
harsh elitism of a Voltaire to the egali- 
tarian social romanticism of Rousseau. 
He discusses such other Enlighten- 
ment thinkers as Montesquieu, Gib- 
bon, Diderot, Turgot, Condorcet, Hel- 
vetius, Holbach and Smith ) 

It is movement from sheer coùtempt 


` for le peuple as educable, moral agents 


and from naive or ideological insensi- 
tivity to their economic plight. The 
movement is toward “a maturing social 
awareness and growing sensitivity to the, 
people’s problems. 

Payne takes ‘particular note of the 
philosophes’ debates about social legis- 
lation. It was during these: confronta- 


_tions with actual issues that their elitism 


was challenged. They generally dis- 
agreed about the social utility of religion 
and legislation regarding it. Regarding 
universal education, they came to favor 
at least the development of work re- 
lated skills: Their economic policies 
never regarded “pauvreté” as eradica- 
ble, but concentrated on the allevia- 
tion of “misére,” chiefly by cultivating 
charitable responsibility among the rich. 
Likewise, their occasional reference to 


. civil equality among all persons was 


nearly always distinguished from 
political equality. ` 
Payne’s concluding chapter traces 
Rousseau’s radically. different conclu- 
sions from the Enlightenment presup- 
positions, and their impact on the other l 
philosophes. : 
What he traces is actually less an his- 
torical trend—though there is some- 
thing of a trend, as in Encyclopedie 


articles in the 1750s and 1760s—and 


more a fluctuation. ‘For most of the 


‘philosophes there seems to be a domi- 


wera 
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nant note of scom, in sensitivity and 
separation regarding le peuple. 

What Payne shows is how this note 
was tempered from time to time by 
themes inconsistent with it. The temper- 
ing themes he points outjare those that 
resemble the social views of the nine- 
teenth and twanuoth centuries. 


In Payne’s words: ' 


The philosophes followed an elitist logic of 


economic and social realism, tempered by 
their sympathy for the lot of the people. They 


, perceived society as a hierarchy justified not 


by sacred order but by its inevitability and 


_ its potential utility. Within 'this hierarchy, 


established by economics and talent, they 
saw both great possibilities for faimess and 
ability and great realities of ¢ oppression and 


. misery. 


GEORGE WILLIAMSON, JR. 
Vassar College | . ! 
Poughkeepsie; N.Y. ! 
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ROBERT F. RUSHMER. Humanizing 
Health Care: Alternative Futures for 
Medicine. Pp. x, 210., Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1975. No price. 


BUDD N. SHENKIN. Health Care for 
Migrant Workers: Policies and Poli- 
tics. Pp. v, 270. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Ballinger, 1975. No price. 


These two books are Solei with 
the orgąn 
first was written by the Director of the 
Center for Bioengineering at the Uni- 
versity of Washington; the second was 


„written as -he result of Dr. Shenkin’s 
experiences as an administrator of the - 


Migrant Health Program in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dr. Rushmer, after aigeuseliie the 
limited applicability of some of the trends 
in medical research and the dispropor- 
tion of health resources that are now de- 
voted to a few “favored” illnesses such 
as cancer, heart disease, stroke, cystic 
fibrosis, multiple sclerosis, sickle-cell 
anemia and some others, es that dif- 
ferent facilities, personnel and organiza- 
tional arrangements will be needed: in 
the future. On the basis of cost/benefit 
and value added criteria, he shows the 


- need for a greater amount of ambula- 


t 
| 
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ization of medical care. The . 


tory and home based care with more use 
of paramedical personnel and a' “new 
version” of the traditional physician. - 
He feels that in the future individuals 
must be ever more responsible for their - 
own health, particularly for the illnesses: 
which do not require the services of - 
physicians per se; We need to be aware 
of the cost/benefit of many expensive 
parts of our medical system, such as our .' 
hospitals, and trv to find less expensive f 
ways of bringing needed medical care to | 
those who need it but cannot afford it. ° 
Dr.. Rushmer is impressed with the 
Swedish hospital system and believes ` 
that the United States could adopt some 
phases of that system with benefit to 
its medical care delivery system. . 

` The discussion of medical care in Dr. 
Shenkin’s book is more restricted, as it 
is concerned with the medical and 
health needs of migrant workers. The 
analysis presented in this book served 
as a basis for Title IV of the Health 
Revenue Sharing’ and Health Services 
Act of 1974. Dr. Shenkin advises readers 
of his book to read first the summaries 
at the end of each chapter and then to 
read the summaries of each section 
within the chapters and finally to pro- 
ceed to the basic text. This reviewer 
followed ‘these instructions, but found 
it difficult to get an overall knowledge 
of a chapter from the summaries as 
written even though some of them were 
several pages in length. 

The author first describes the migrant 
workers’ characteristics and then the 
problem of their health and medical care 
which he feels is similar in general to the 
health problems of the rural poor. ‘The 
second chapter describes the classical 
migrant health program which Shenkin 
claims is extremely weak. Next he dis- 
cusses proposed alternatives to this 
classical program. In the discussion of 

administrative considerations of the 
Migrant Program the author points out 
two distinct phases: “The phase of in- 
novation and the phase of support and 
management.”. Both these phases are 
necessary and in his estimation, each 
phase requires different personnel and 
organizational forms. Advisory groups 


made up of migrants and representatives. 
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of migrants with a significant degree of 
autonomy would also be required for 
each phase. The migrants have had too 
little input vis-à-vis the migrant health 
program in the past and there is great 
need for such input both in the planning 
and innovative phase and in the organi- 
zational phase. In conclusion, the author ' 
argues for some strong political input 


including pressure from the United 


‘Farm Workers. There is an Epilogue 
which describes in considerable detail 


‘the development and passage of Title IV. 


Both of these books attempt to show 
how health could be improved by chang- 
ing the medical care delivery system so 
that many now not getting medical care 
would have easier access to it. Better 
education and personal. knowledge of 
health needs are recommended. “AL 
though those who can afford it can get 
excellent medical care in the United 
States, there is a great necessity to make 
it easier for rural residents, migrants and . 
the poor to get such care. These two 
books advocate some changes in the 
medical care delivery. system which 
their authors believe would work toward 
this end. ` 

H. ASHLEY WEEKS 

University of mee 

Ann Arbor 


JOYCE STEPHENS. Loners, Losers, and 
Lovers: Elderly Tenants in-a Slum ~ 
_ Hotel. Pp. ix, 118. Seattle: University 
`of Washington Press, 1976. $8.95. 


Imagine, if you can, a short book on 
the elderly which is simultaneously 
theoretically sound, revealing in its 
description, and both critical and 
humanistic in its approach. Fortunately, 
imagination is not necessary; Stephens 
has produced just such a book with 
Loners, Losers, and Lovers. Moreover, 
this monograph presents evidence and 
arguments which contradict certain 
widely held stereotypes of the elderly 
as necessarily passive, defeated, _de- 
pendent and incompetent. 

Employing the method of participant 
observation and the theoretical guide- 
lines of the symbolic interactionist per- 
spective of sotiology, Stephens investi- 
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gated the everyday lives and. social 
milieu_of elderly residents of a “SRO” 
(single-room occupancy) slum hotel. The 
usual criticisms of participant observa- 
tion and case study methods are less 
valid in this instance due to the truly 
extraordinarily effective use of synthe- 
sizing concepts and generalizations. As 
an examplar of how sociological theory 
and language can be used to illuminate 
and explain, rather than obfuscate, 
social life, Loners, Losers, and Lovers 
is nothing less than superb. Particularly 
effective are the ways in which the con- 
tradictory demands of sufficient descrip- 
tive detail and integrative and generaliz- 
ing commentary are balanced. 

The text is organized as the reality was 
experienced by Stephens: a general 
description of the SRO hotel, then a view 
of the management and ‘other “out- 
siders,” and then a presentation of the 
behaviors and interpretations of the 
elderly residents. The contrast is vivid 
between the objective’social situation in 
which these. people live, in which 
money is always scarce, physical danger 
is prevalent, medical problems are 
calamitous, and effective public social 
agency support is nearly non-existent; 
and their personal interpretations and 
responses to these conditions, which re- 


.veal strength, courage, tenacity, and 


autonomy. After reading how these pre- 


_ sumably incompetent people survive in 


what is unquestionably a very difficult 
and harsh environment, it is hard to 
maintain a conception of elderly per- 
sons as unable to care for themselves, 
or to manage their own lives. While 
they do rot “win,” they are in no sense 
of the word defeated. 

The implications of this ikid are 
many and varied. Perhaps foremost 


-among the questions raised is how the 


social conditions of the elderly who _ 
wish to remain autonomous can be made 
more humane and less punishing with- 
out necessarily infringing or limiting 


` their right to self-determination. There 


are also obvious implications for 
changes-in public assistance programs 
for the elderly, and for more general 
shifts in the political and social assump- 
tions and beliefs upon ew nin such 
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programs are based. In addition, theories 
of aging and of social deviance must 
respond to the evidence need in 
Stephens’ study. 

For all of the above reasons, and for 
others too specific and detailed to men- 
tion, Lonera, Losers, and Lovers is 
recommended without qualification or 
hesitation to anyone interested in social 
gerontology, urban life, social deviance, 
or social theory;:in sum, to anyone in- 
terested in gaining greater understand- 
ing of and insight into social life, and 
how social situations and social interac- 
tion can combine to produce a unique 
outcome: meanin human encounters. 

PAUL T. MCFARLANE 

‘ North Carolina State A ia 

Raleigh 


l 
ANSELM L. STRAUSS. Images of the 
American City. Pp. 306. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 1976. 
$12.95. 


This book can be reviewed in three .. 
different wavs, each one oe 
Therefore, to REVIEW #1: 

Anselm Strauss has contributed a use- 
ful addition to the literature, on Ameri- 
can cities and what their images méan 
to their residents and interpreters. His 
work identifies major methods by which 


cities are symbolized, and how these, 


configurations take form in mid-century 


America. His is an important contribu-, 


tion. to urban studies, and no|planner or 
urban sociolozist should be without his 
volume for reference and, historical 


reminder on the’ varying meanings of 


te sy 
| 


Strauss’ book is flawed by the failure to 
cite recent Eterature on his subject, 
pasticularly the seminal work of Lynch 
and Clay. Indeed, this reviewer was not 
able to find references beyond 1960 in 
the volume. 

Or, one might cast: REVIEW #2: 

Transaction Press has done ‘the ur- 
banist the favor of re-issuing Anselm 
Strauss’ classic Images of ‚the City 
after its -original 
publication by the Free Press of Glen- 
coe. Strauss’ work is still useful as a 
reference, although it has been im- 
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portantly updated i in the interval by the 
contribution of Kevin Lynch, in. particu- 
lar. Strauss, though he focuses heavily 


` on Chicago in the volume, and stints the 


West, did present a discussion no stu- 
dent of the growth of cities can afford 


to overlook in his comparative study of ` 


the growth of urban symbolism. 
And, finally, REVIEW #3. © 
What is one to say about a publisher 
with the effrontery to reissue an im- 
portant historical study in a field with- 


out acknowledging the original date of : 


issue and source of publication? Indeed, 
Transaction Press presents Anselm 
Strauss’ Images of the City in a format. 
exactly that of an original issue, replete 
with a preface thanking Howard S. 


Becker and Blanche Geer of Community 


Studies, Incorporated, of Kansas City, 
Kai Erikson of the University of Pitts-. 
burgh, and Nathan Glazer of Benning- 
ton College. Issue in its present format 
is confusing to students, destructive of 
traditions of scholarly citation and ac- 


curacy, insulting to the author, and jig- ' 


norant of basic principles of honesty and 
scholarship. The publisher should as- 


~ 


sume its moral obligation to rectify its _ 


egregious error by enclosing an errata 
page in all copies giving proper attribu- 
tion to the work it has chosen to re-issue. 
5 Jon Van T% ` 
Rutgers University u 
Camden, N.J. 


DUANE F. STROMAN. The Medical Es- - 


tablishment and Social Responsi- 
bility. Pp. x, 193. Port Washington, 
N.Y.: Kennikat Press, 1976. $12.95, 


Duane Stroman, Associate Professor of 
Sociology at Juniata College in Hunting- 
ton, Pennsylvania, presents a well-docu- 
mented critique of the health care sys- 
tem in the United States, focusing on 
the medical profession as the main cause 
of the “illness of our current health care 
system.” Stroman outlined the signs of 
that illness as the extensive unmet medi- 
cal need in the country, the uneven 
quality of American medicine, unneces- 


sary medical services and the high costs , 


of medical care. 


. The author accomplishes his purpose, 
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“to understand the complexity of our 
health care system and the forces for 
change within it,” and the abundance 
of statistical detail and fact is somewhat 
overwhelming in sections of the book. 
However, the timeliness of the subject 
and the cogency of the .author’s argu- 
ments are well worth the effort. . 

The thrust of the critique of the health 
care system comes in chapters 5 and 6; 
there Stroman openly challenges the 
monopoly exerted by the medical es- 
tablishment on health’ care. The author 
maintains that while the medical es- 
tablishment sustains free enterprise 
medicine, it does so at the expense.of. 
the public. Instead of improving medi- 
cal care for the majority, the medical 
professionals have worked to maintain 
their own closed system of providing 
services through the fee-for-service 
‘practice. 

The author odes his analysis 
with a “patients bill of rights” and 
calls for a national health care system 

“to match the needs -of our complex 
society.” 

Duane Stroman must be given credit 
for presenting an immense amount of 


information on such a problematic sub- 


‘ject in a cohérent perspective, and also 
for offering a necessary and convincing 
critique of the medical establishment 
in this country. i 

JosEPH W. WEISS 

Boston College > i 
Chestnut Hill 

Massachusetts 
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Rustow A. DANKWART and JOHN F. 
‘MUGNO. OPEC: Success and Pros- 
pects. Pp. ix, 179. New York: New 
York University Press, 1976. $12.50.. 


This short and eminently well written 
book should be read by every public 
and private official dealing with energy 
‘problems in general, and OPEC mat- 
ters in particular. - 

This reviewer has seldom seen a 
multidisciplinary work that did not do 
grave injustice to one or all of the sepa- 


' 
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rate disciplines analyzing the subject 
matter. This is not the case with the work 
of Dankwart and Mugno on OPEC. Al- 
though the points of economic theory 
used-in the analyses are’ not explained, 
the conclusions resulting from the 
theory are presented so the non-econo- 


` mist reader can perceive their signifi- ` 


cance as they relate to what OPEC is 
trying to accomplish. With the exception 
of several key tables, the empirical evi- 
dence used in support of the authors’ ` 
arguments are neatly placed in an åppen- 
dix, to be carefully scrutinized or ig- 
nored as the reader wishes. Similarly, 
the reader is not distracted by minute 
descriptions of the dozens of meetings, 
agreements, and government policy ac- 


tions that made OPEC an international 


force. These descriptions also appear in 
neat chronological order in an appendix. 

The book consists of three chapters 
and a short conclusion. Chapter one, of 


course, describes the creation and rise. . 


to power of OPEC. In 31 pages; the 
authors concisely and clearly discuss the 
roles played by the Persian Gulf Coun- 
tries, Venezuela, the third world coun-. 
tries, the governments of industrialized 
countries, and the major oil companies 
in diplomatic and economic (price and 
tax) policies through the 1973- 1974 : 
petroleum crisis. 

Although chapter 2 examines the way 
in which industrialized and third world 
countries view their positions vis-à-vis 
OPEC, and how OPEC funds are being 
recycled, the most interesting part of 
the chapter relates to the spending and 
investing objectives of OPEC. In that 
analysis Dankwart and Mugno look at 
such diverse objectives’ as: (1) the 
economic development of OPEC mem- 
bers, (2) the military security of some 
members, (3) direct investment in the 
private enterprises of industrialized 
countries, and (4) economic aid to third 
world countries. The chapter also 
examines how OPEC differs from other 
(potential) raw material cartels. 

The main thrust of the third chapter 
and the conclusion is that OPEC stands 
strong in the immediate future because 
of (1) the; futile nature of economic; 
military, and political retaliatory ac- 
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tions against OPEC; (2) ns unlikelihood 


_ that OPEC members would gain much 


by price cuts, and (3) that economically 
viable alternative fuels are a long term 


solution. l 


MARY A HOLMAN 
The George Washington ‘University 
arh Degn; DC ' ; 


ORVILLE F. GRIMES, JR. Housing for 
Low-Income Urban Families: Eco- 
nomics and Policy in, the' Developing 
‘World. Pr. xiv, 176. Baltimore, Md.: 


The Johne Hopkins University Press, - 


‘1976. $11.00. Paperbound, $3.65. 


This World Bank Research Publica- 
tion is a short but richly documented 
account of the urban housing problem in 
developing nations. It is descriptive— 
almost anecCotal—though the statistical 
appendix suggests that much empirical 


` and some econometric effort underlies 


the terse text. An impressive Select 
Bibliography and consistently fine foot- 
note source references enhance the 
credibility of author Grimes es commen- 
tator of this complex and surprisingly 
sensitive sukject. The understated mes- 
sage of the book is that policy-makers 
in many developing nations are doing 


much less than they could |to improve: 


urban living conditions, mainly because 
they fail to appreciate the special kind 
of economics that is relevant. 

Orville Grimes is billed on the jacket 


_ as an economist on the Dévelopment 


Policy Staff of the World Bank, a spe- 
cialist on turban land and housing 
problems. The Preface seems to make it 
clear that the book was. written for the 


' Bank, representing collaboration by a 


number of Bank staff, and that abundant 
statistical’ material was developed 
through the Bank. The copyright page, 
however, hes a disclaimer by the 
Bank for views and interpretations con- 


-tained in the book. For those who may 


never have chanced upon the strange 


-diplomacy o7 international : assistance 


agencies, this apparent inconsistency 
means that the World Bank wants to 
avoid telling client governments how 
to conduct tkeir internal affairs but at 


the same time hopes that! a certain 


d 
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amount of enlightenment will make 
future financial discussions with those 
governments easier and more amicable. 
In short, it is reasonable to take this 
book as a primer on World Bank expecta- 
tions with respect to urban housing ef- 
forts; client governments will be well 
advised to absorb its message. 

The book’is significantly more opti-. 
mistic than Charles Abrams’ elegant, ’ 
explicit treatment of the same subject in 
Man’s Struggle for Shelter in an'Ur- 
banizing World (MIT Press, 1964). 
Much. of Abrams’ book was a graphic 
description of the urban housing ‘prob- 
lem in numerous developing nations. 
Grimes’ book is addressed primarily to 
people who already know what ‘the 
problems are but fail to perceive how 
these problems can be solved. So it is 
a discussion of policy options and eco- 
nomic facts of life, documented as often 
as necessary with success stories such as 
Singapore and Hong Kong. 

The physical problem is that.a large 


‘fraction of these urban populations have 


grossly inadequate housing, in terms of 
space, sanitation, comfort and security. 
Incomes are low, but a large share of > 
those who ‘are underhoused could af- 
ford the economic cost of minimum , 
standard housing if it were produced; 
the need for subsidy or income transfer 
is relatively minor in most places. The 
market economy does not supply hous- 
ing because suitable financial institu- 
tions do not exist and because suitable 
land is not provided with utilities or 
transportation. Governmental housing 
agencies tend to produce the wrong kind 
of housing-in the wrong places, at ex- 


‘travagant cost and frequently in token 


quantity. The real problem, as Grimes 
sees it, is public policy, because “. 
in most countries improvement in policy 
can contribute substantially to better 
housing without a major commitment of 
additional resources” (p. 91). ie 


Specifically, there seems to be little: , 


need for loans or grants from interna- 
tional agencies: “In many developing’ 
countries poor people pay rents _ that 
yield returns on capital of from 30 to 100 ` 
percent a year” (p. 88, citing an AID 
publication). Housing can be financed: 
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internally if the nation will but “im- 
prove the workings of financial markets” 
(p. 58). Among the improvements sug- 
gested are removal of interest rate re- 


strictions, -encouragement for, local - 


building sociéties, diversion ‘of social 
security funds to urban housing, and 
avoidance of rent control. ` ` 

The other major policy option which 
Grimes supports is the “sites and ser- 
vices” 
phrase refers to public provision of 
transportation and basic utilities to 
suitable, mostly peripheral, land. 
Houses themselves can best be built by 
private means, without government 
intervention or subsidy. For lack of such 
serviced ‘land urban squatters in many 


_ metropolitan centers crowd illegally 


upon central sites better used for ex- 
panding businesses or not used at all. 
Getting government out of the business 


_ of building houses directly for the poor 


_ tunity for ' 


means that families get as much housing 
as they can afford and no more. In most 
cases this would'be reasonably good, as 
long as cheap, serviced land is-available. 

For the very poor there is often oppor- 
‘cross-subsidy”; if some of 
the resettled families pay a bit more for 
land, interest and the housing itself than 
those things actually cost the resulting 
surplus can be used to lower the rents 
of the poor—a kind of progressive rent 
scheme. The main thing is-to discourage 
public agencies from putting scarce pub- 


_ lic resources into just a few projects 


which are arg at unrealistically 
high standards 

There are precedents and models 
for all the policy improvements which 
Grimes suggests, and he cites ‘them. 


` Brief as.it is, this book ought to go far 


in persuading governments in develop- 


. ing nations that they could solve their 


urban housing problems if they really 
wanted to; they don’t need help from the 
World Bank. This is the kind of frustrat- 
ing advice often associated with bankers, 
a valid argument but somehow irrele- 
vant. The book is a bit disingenuous in 


` not anticipating how third world govern- 


ments might respond to the lessons. 
The large irrelevancies are two. First, 


‘there are few among the developing ` 


approach. This often-repeated ` 
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countries. which actually have control 
over their internal financial system so 


‘that private capital for housing can be 


mobilized, and few’ also sufficiently 
benevolent to care. Showcase develop- 
ments, externally financed and occupied 
mainly by favored officials can be photo- 
graphed and. displayed through a con- 
trolled press as proof that General X or 
Chairman Z has “solved” the nation’s 
housing problem. 
Second, the “sites and services” ap- 
proach assumes a capacity for fiscal and 
development planning which scarcely 


exists in'the most developed of nations, - 


as well as a capital fund. Putting water, 


‘electricity and sewerage in a peripheral 


tract of land and extending good public 
transportation to that site requires pub- 


. lic -investment which may not be re- 


couped through the existing fiscal sys- 
tem—that is, through ‘user charges. 
Making that investment in advance of 
settlement is a gamble. How does one 
know that suitable development will 
occur? Information about the nature and 
extent of effective demand for housing 
and about real supplies of housing credit 
is just not available. Indeed, feasibility 
studies and infrastructure risk capital 
are just what developing nations most 
reasonably expect from agencies such 
as the World Bank. Grimes’ book does 


not imply that such is forthcoming. 


; WALLACE F. SMTH 
University of California 
Berkeley 


STEPHEN HERBERT HYMER. The Inter- 


national Operations of National. 


Firms: A Study of Direct Foreign 


Investments. Pp. xxii, 253. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1976. 
$12.50. 


Back in 1960, the late Stephen Hymer , 


completed a Ph.D. dissertation in the 
Department of Economics at MIT. It 
was probably the most read, unpub- 
lished dissertation in history. Every- 
one who was seriously interested in 
multinational corporations borrowed it. 
Hymer insisted foreign direct and port- 
folio investments were very different. 
He considered the. theory of interna- 
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tional capital movements applicable to 
portfolio investments.’ This theory 
argued that investors moved funds to get 
the best interest rates. He showed how 
it did not explain most foreign direct 
investments. He stresséd control as 


, crucial ta foreign direct investment. 


“Cross-investments,” direct foreign 
investments of U.S. companies abroad 
and foreign companies in the United 
States in the same industriés, could not 
be accounted for by looking at interest 
rates. Economists, Hymer suggested, 
should not be'using the theory of inter- 
national cepital movements but rather a 
theory, of industrial or firm (enterprise) 
relationships in studying: international 
operations of national firms. Considera- 
tions of oligopoly were more meaning- 
ful than those of interest rates. 

The dissertation came as a breath of 
fresh air. It took observed phenomena 


and thoughtfully viewed the theoretical - 
_ implications. It compared! national and 


international operations of; firms. I often 
wondered why Hymer never published 
the thesis. Charles Kindleberger in a 


` sensitive introduction explains that the 


thesis was rejected for publication: What 
Hymer published later seemed to me 
less interesting and less original. As he 
grew older, he became interested ‘in 
radical economics. Then in 1974, at age 
39, he died in an automobile accident. 
. Now, MIT Press is publishing the 
thesis. As I reread it dfter'more than a 
decade, I am struck by (1)! the lucidity 
of the argument in the early chapters 
(Kindleberger tells us that one reader 
for MIT r in 1960 found it too 
“simple straightforward”); (2) how 
many phism ideas are now well 
accepted (I had forgotten ‘that Hymer 
had stressed the necessity of a firm 
engaged in international business hav- 
ing advantage of some kind); (3) how 
Hymer neglected the vast antitrust 
literature on international business that 
was available in 1960 and would have 
helped him ‘in his analysis; end (4) how 
much more sophisticated . the litera- 
ture on multinational corporations has 
become in tke last sixteen years. 

I welcome MIT Press’s decision to 
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publish this thesis. I wanted it for my 


library. 
MIRA Wrens 


Florida International University ` 
Miami 


JOHN W. MELLOR. The New Economics ` 


of Growth: A Strategy for India and 
the Developing World. Pp. ix, 335. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1976. $11.50. 


While conventional theories of eco- 
nomic development have consistently 
neglected the role of agriculture as the 


leading sector, proper credit should go- 


to a remarkable group of agricultural 
economists who have heroically resisted 
the received wisdom. Now that time, 


‘technology and unconcealable mass 


poverty have reduced the appeal of con- 
vention in development studies, the 


, recent works urging a revision of the 


established strategies of development 
should get a: more patient reception 
than could be expected before. For- 
tunately, within about a year, two major 


works elaborating rural-oriented strate- - 


gies of development have emerged. One 


Kilby, and the other by John Mellor is 
the subject of the present review. - 
Mellor’s book. presents a sustained 
critique of what he calls capital-inten- 
sive strategies of economic growth With 


.is authored by Bruce Johnston and Peter , 


a detailed analysis of the theory and. - 


practice of its Indian variant and at the 
same time offers a rural-led strategy as 
its alternative. Though the empirical 
materials are primarily derived from the 
recent economic experience of India, 
these are set in a comparative context of 
relevant Asian experience. The case 
study itself makes the book well worth 
reading but the comparative sensitivity 
and the new approach considerably 
increase its value for a wider circle of 


readership, including scholars and — 


policy personnel. 


Those who have followed the indi- > 


vidual and the collaborative works of ° 


Mellor published earlier, will recog- 


nize that many of the ideas contained ` 
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in his statement of the rural-led strategy 
are not unfamiliar. What is new, how- 
ever, is the bold integration and elabora- 
tion of these ideas in the form of a con- 
sistent strategy explicitly designed to 
confront the issues of growth, employ- 
ment and welfare together. The com- 
ponents of this strategy are deceptively 
simple. The new strategy:will involve 
giving priority to increasing agricultural 
production through investment in new 
technology, reducing capital intensity in 
the industrial sector, simultaneously in- 


creasing exports and imports, and em- . 


phasizing the use of planning for produc- 
tive inducement rather than unproduc- 
tive regulation. 

This strategy calls for'a substantial 
shift from the established practice in 
India and some other countries which 
concentrated most of their attention on 
capital formation in the industrial sector. 
The basic emphasis in Mellor’s strategy 
is on increased production. of wage 
goods, particularly food; which if sus- 
tained by agro-technical innovation, is 
likely to generate cumulative produc: 
tion, employment, and welfare gains. 

| That is why the first priority is accorded 
to agriculture where ensuring proper 
supply of inputs, adequate infra-struc- 
tural provisions and assistance to small 
farmers can make a big difference. In 
short, a dynamic agricultural sector will 
imply not merely joining rural growth 
with economic participation but in addi- 
tion, will ensure the needed intersec- 
toral flow between agriculture, industry 
and trade without the cumbrous bureau- 
, . cratic -regulations that normally mark 
centralized planning. 

Mellor is aware of the hard fact that 
itis not easy to switch strategic emphasis 
from industry to agriculture and from 
capital goods to wage goods: Not even 
the arguments of employment and wel- 
fare needs of the poorer masses are 
likely to shake the conventional ground 
very much since the established ap- 
proach delivers á patronage effect that is 
congruent with the interests of the rul- 
ing coalition of social and. political 
forces. His perceptive discussion of the 


internal and external political factors - 
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which can make a difference. in the 
choice of a growth strategy is uncharac- 


teristic of growth literature. While one 
may wish that he could elaborate this 


` part further, he at least should be given 
‘due ‘credit ‘for recognizing the crucial 


political factors that are conventionally 
dismissed because of their untidy 
nature. 

Whether one shares Mellor’s high‘ 
hopes regarding the promise of agro- 
technical innovations or his critique of 
conventional developmental planning 
and the value of the new strategy, he 


_ will have to recognize this book as a chal-' 


lenging contribution to the literature on 
economic growth and development. Re- 
liance on technology, market mecha- 
nism, inducive planning and foreign 
compassion are, of course, unlikely to 
excite many scholars and politicians for 
a variety of reasons. No matter what 
these reasons are, they too will find the ` 
empirical part of this work highly re- 
warding. Those who would read this 
book for a novel approach to poverty- 
focused, rural-oriented development 
may question the author’s austere de- 
tachment from the problems of the rural 
asset and authority structures. This 
neglect may be due to his interest in 
devising a strategy which may be feas- ` 
iblé under the conditions of the existing 
regime. However, given the author's 
deep concern for the levels of living of’ 
the rural poor, it is not readily apparent 
to what extent a policy of switching 
investment unaccompanied by struc- 
tural transformation in rural society will 
be able to accomplish substantial 
changes in the life situation of the poor 
such that they may have access to a life 
consistent with human dignity. 
JYOTIRINDRA DAS GUPTA: 
University of California 
Berkeley 


LEO PANITCH. Social Democracy and 
Industrial’ Militancy: The Labour 
- Party, the Trade Unions and Incomes . 
Policy, 1945-1974. Pp. x, 318. New 
York: Cambridge Daten Press, 

1976. $22.50. Lo 
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The writer of this study of the role of 
the Britsh trade union, as the direct 
object of the incomes policy, and ulti- 
mately the means of administering the 
policy to the rank and file, stresses the 
new social contact between the British 
Labour Government and unions. Assis- 
tant Professor Panitch of Carleton Uni- 
versity, Canada, in his volume stresses 
the necessity of stabilizing the economy 
and restraining industrial militancy. His 
‘well-documented and ‘indexed book 
formed a Ph.D. dissertation at the Lon- 
don School of Economics. 

Professor Panitch reveals the trends of 
this development in the incomes poli- 


cies of successive post-war govern-. 


ments, especially in ,the 1964-70 
Labour Government. Heialso traces the 
way in which wage restraint was ob- 
` tained from the unions, or imposed upon 
them, in the context of |the attempted 
integration of the unions within the 
existing political and economic order. 
The author emphasizes the role of the 
Labour Party in incomes policies gen- 
erally—a stand which has emerged less 
from an interest in socialist economic 
planning <han from the Party’s integra- 
tion’ ideology, particularly its rejection 
of the concept of class struggle in favour 
of affecting a compromisé between the 
different classes in British'society. Wage 
restraint, in the absence of effective 


price and profit controls, has given rise . 


to repeated conflicts within the Labour 
Movement. 

As Professor Panitch . ENEN ibe 
basic aim of the '1964 Labour Gover- 
ment’s incomes policy was to infuse 
the working people with|national con- 
siderations at the level at which eco- 
nomic class-considerations had persisted 
more stubbornly, namely, at the level of 
trade union wage “bargaining. However, 
as the Labcur Party extended its national 
integrative posture to attempt to employ 
trade unions as agencies of social con- 
trol in restraining industrial conflict, the 
main political and class: divisions in 
. British society increasingly moved in- 
side the Labour Movement itself. In a 
decade, the, political and industrial 
~ issues became one, and the contradic- 
.tion raised by an industrially militant 
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working class affliated with an ideologi-. 
cally integrative political party assumed 
new significance. 


The volume follows an historical’ 


record of incomes policy, beginning 
with the 1945 Labour Government’s at- 
titude toward this policy and proceed- 
ing ‘into the late 1960s—a. complex 
period in which dividing lines did not 
fall into neat compartments. The author 
has provided an excellent description of 
the sharp divisions of left and right 
Ministers and backbenchers, Confer- 
ence and Parliamentary Labour Party 
members, and within the union move- 
ment, between radical and moderate 
union leaders, militant shop stewards, 
the TUC and individual unions. 

The conflict has not ended. However, 


‘the author concludes that In Place of 


Strife (issued in 1969) was a major step 


in integrating certain factions in the . 


Labour Movement. His volume provides 
a general analysis of social democracy 
as it is defined in modem British 
society. 
Many E. Moment 
California State University, 
Los Angeles 


INGO WALTER. International Eco- 
nomics of Pollution. Pp. 208. New 
York: Halsted Press, 1976. $17.50. 


' Starting with the premise that en- 
vironmental management places a 
‘shock’ or pressure on the international 


economic system, Walter examines the © 


impact of environmental quality stan- 
dards on international trade, compara- 
tive advantage, multinational corporate 
operations, transfrontier pollution and 
economic development amongst other 
topics. The essential argument is that 


“international variations in collectively 


determined , environmental priorities, 
systems of public administration and 
environmental assimilative capacity can 
be expected to produce significant dif- 
ferences in the economic impact - of 
environmental management on national 


economies and, in turn, on economic. 
_ relations between nations” (p. 33). 


In order to assess the impact of en- 
vironmental controls, Walter assumes 


7 | 
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, the polluter pays principle. With this ` 


assumption the author concludes that, in 
` the short term, enforcement of environ- 
mental controls, will not be critical to 
the balance of payments question. He 
notes, however, that the impact at the 
industry and firm level may be consider- 


able. By implication the effect on par- - 


ticular regions in any one country, or 


„on countries with a non-diversified eco-' 
nomic base, may be significant. In the _ 


long term, the author argues that pollu- 
tion control will have a relative impact 
on prices. The keys to both long and 
short term adjustments are-the policies 
adopted by governments to control en- 
vironmental pollution. Policies that 
deviate from a polluter pays principle 
tend to influence the competitiveness 
of firms primarily in the intermediate 
and long term periods. Subsidies to 


industry on the other hand tend to de- . 
feat the polluter pays principle in all’ 


time periods 

The focus of the book is on economic 
analysis, but there is a clear recognition 
of the political dimension, especially in 
the last four chapters. In these chapters 
Walter explores the impact of multi- 
national corporations on economic inter- 
change and particularly on the key role 
such organizations play in the transfer of 
environmental technology.- He notes 
that developing countries in particular 
may very well benefit from the importa- 
tion of technology for pollution control 
since this could lead to more sustained 
‘and orderly growth. These last’ four 
chapters lack the precise and. vigorous 
argument apparent in the early chapters. 
This, in many respects can be attributed 
to the nature of the topics which are 
analyzed, but it could be disconcerting 
for an economist interested in a vigorous 
economic analysis of transfrontier pol- 
lution, multinational corporations and 
trade, environment and economic de- 
velopment. The book goes, beyond the 
international economics of pollution im-' 
plied in the title. The strongest point 
about the book is the theoretical dis- 


‘cussion of the economic impact of pollu- ` 


tion control and the recognition of a 


broad range of factors which are critical _ 


to sound environmental policy. The 
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\ i : 
book would have been considerably en- 
hanced had the author devoted more at- 
tention to specific cases and examples 
to illustrate his conclusions. 
WILLIAM M. Ross 

University of Victoria 2 Re 

British Columbia 

Canada 
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PREFACE. 


In the United States, the concept of industrial democracy is largely asso- 
ciated with the institution of collective bargaining. Industrial democracy is 
regarded as achieved whenever strong and independent unions gain the 
right to share effectively with management in making the basic substantive 
and procedural rules that determine the employment relationship. 
Participation occurs not only through the negotiations leading to the conclu- 
sion of a collective agreement but also through the continuing role of the 
union in administering the agreement during its lifetime. Until recently 
this interpretation was also current in Great Britain, and it would be fair to 
say that even now both the American and the British systems of industrial 
relations, with their emphasis on adversary collective bargaining, are close 
reflections of this view of industrial democracy. 

In most of Western Europe, however, and in a number of other countries 
industrial democracy and its. companion terms, such as worker participation 
in management, have acquired quite different meanings. Industrial’. 
democracy there refers often, though not always, to various schemes de- 
signed to associate employees or institutions representative of employee 
interests more closely with the internal decision-making process in the 
units constituting the private or public sectors of the economy. Without 
abandoning collective bargaining or even demoting it to a subordinate 
position, industrial democracy in these countries is conceived of as a means 
of direct employee access to the policy-making and operating levels of in- ” 
dividual enterprises, especially the larger ones. The aim is to transform, or 
to reform, long established patterns of authority and power in industry by 
granting to employees a degree of influence over all vital affairs of the enter- 
prise which more nearly approximates that of employers, shareholders, and 
their representatives in management. It is revealing of this meaning that in 
France the term in current usage is not industrial democracy but “the reform 
of the enterprise,” while in Germany a principal component of industrial 
democracy is known as codetermination (Mitbestimmung), that is, employee 
codetermination in the management of the enterprise. A 

The prevailing meaning ofindustrial democracy, however, is by no means 
exhaustive of the conceptual and terminological varieties. In an increasing 
number of countries, the emphasis on employee participation in decision 
making is being extended by schemes intended to achieve employee partici- 
pation in the ownership of industrial capital. As in the case of shared 
decision making, there are substantial differences between the several plans 
to achieve employee participation’ in ownership, with some plans envisag- 
ing a far-reaching redistribution of wealth and, thus, also’ of power. It is 
entirely conceivable that the long-term consequences of capital-sharing . 
plans, or at least of the more sweeping ones, will be even greater in terms of 
ultimate employee and union control over economic policy making than 
the introduction of new forms of shared decision. making in industry. 

Still another meaning of industrial democracy refers to rather wide- 
spread efforts to restructure the organization of work so as to enhance its 
attractiveness or quality. The link between industrial democracy and what 
is sometimes referred to as the humanization of the work environment con- 
sists of attempts to confer on the individual worker, or a particular work 
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group, more power over the performance of required tasks in the production 
process than has been customary. Changes of this kind are usually expected - 
not merely to lead to improvements in morale and output but also to alter 


` in some fashion the hierarchical relationships characteristic of the organiza- 


tion of work in almost all industrial societies. 

Industrial democracy cannot be regarded in isolation from ideological 
and political motivations and objectives. Its leading supporters in most 
countries —aside from intellectuals of various viewpoints —have been trade 
unions and allied political parties. Conversely, its leading opponents have 
been employers and their associations, as well as political parties associated 
with their views. At least to some degree, both the proponents and the 
opponents of industrial democracy in one or more of its variants regard it— 
with satisfaction or apprehension—as a means of changing the existing 
distribution of power not only in industry but eventually also in society at 
large. Others hope or fear, as the case may be, that it will in the end lead toa 
complete transformation ofthe social order toward some form of participa- 
tory collectivism. 

To be sure, not all trade unions support industrial aeiiecacy: nor do all 
employers adamantly oppose it. Some unions reject it as an undesirable 
diversion from their central bargaining tasks, while others regard. it as a 
potential dilution of their commitment to establish a socialist society. On the 
other hand, there are ‘employers who regard certain forms of industrial 
democracy as a.necessary device for “derevolutionizing” the labor move- 
ment, while others welcome its promise of significant improvements in job 
satisfaction and productivity. 

The existence of a politico-ideological dimension to industrial democracy 
emerges clearly from the case of Yugoslavia, which has proclaimed self- 
management as the basis of society itself, including of course the industrial 
segment. Moreover, Yugoslavia has become, to some extent a model for 
certain less developed countries (such as Peru, India, Algeria) that are 
attracted by the vision of a socialist society but repelled by the reality of its 
implementation in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

Whatever may be the motivations or the ultimate goals, there is no doubt 
that the widespread preoccupation with industrial democracy, at least 
among many industrially advanced countries, requires close attention. It 
seems inevitable that current trends will bring about, indeed in several 
instances have already brought about, significant changes in various 


‘national systems of industrial relations. The essays in this volume attempt to 


indicate, with special reference to labor-management relations, what has 
already occurred in a representative selection of countries and where they 
seem to be headed. ` 

A note of caution is appropriate. Discussions: of a trend extending across 
a broad range of countries may easily create an impression of a universal 
and inexorable force at work. That would be misleading here. In spring 1976, 
for example, the Swiss electorate rejected by wide margins two referendum 
proposals favoring worker participation in management. Likewise there are 
no significant indications ofinterest in industrial democracy schemes among 
American unions and employers, except perhaps for scattered efforts to 
improve the quality of work. Among less developed countries, too, there are 


. few indications of sustained interest, and insofar as experience may serve 
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as a reasonable guide to action, the failures of Peru and India presented in 
this volume hold out scant promise of success elsewhere. As to the Soviet 
Union and most other Eastern European countries, there is little prospect 
of early change in the direction of more industrial ‘democracy. 

One is thus left with the distinct impression that, at least for the time 
being, most innovations associated with the term industrial democracy will 
be confined to the countries of Western Europe, including Great Britain. 
That is where the impetus now is and where further reinforcement can be 
expected from current efforts to build some form of institutionalized in- | 

` dustrial democracy into the supranational body of rules for European 
corporations that is gradually emerging from the European Community. 
Hence, this volume of essays on industrial democracy has allocated more 
. space to Western Europe than to other parts’of the world. 


JOHN P. WINDMULLER 
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Toward the Participatory aeoe 
. À SEP Trend 


By KENNETH F. WALKER | 


ABSTRACT: Workers’ participation in management has been 
extending in various forms in Europe during the third quarter 
. of the twentieth century, and in the last quarter the business 
enterprise in Europe will evolve into a pattern of organization 
that may best be designated “the participatory enterprise.” 
This evolution will involve changes in conceptual models of 
the enterprise and continued effort to resolve certain practical 
problems that appear to be inherent in participation. Unlike 
classical models of organization, the participatory enterprise 
is a coalition of conflicting and cooperative interests. Further 
progress is required in clarifying the causal relations involved 
in participation, which the small research effort to date reveals 
to be more complex than is often assumed. Experience shows 
that participation does not remove problems of human inter- 
action and relations, but changes their character. It is time to: 
abandon global thinking about participation and move to a 
more discriminating approach which does not seek final solu- 
tions but recognizes that participation is a-living, evolving 
process, the outcome of which cannot be predicted in detail. 


- Kenneth F. Walker is. Professor of Industrial Relations at the European Institute 
of Business Administration (INSEAD). He received his B.A. in economics and 
psychology, his M.A. in psychology, and his postgraduate diploma in anthropology 
from the University of Sydney-and his Ph.D. in economics from Harvard University. 
He has served as a lecturer in economics at the University of Sydney, Professor and 
Head of the Department of Psychology at the University of Western Australia, 
visiting Professor of Psychalogy at the University of Michigan and Birkbeck College, 
London University, and Director of the International Institute for Labor Studies in 
Geneva. His publications include Industrial Relations in Australia, Research Needs 
in Industrial Relations, and Australian Industrial Relations Systems. 
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ORKERS’ participation in 
management, in one form or 


‘another, is now widely practiced in 


the industrial world, and its exten- 
sion is .continuously ‘debated. Al- 
though the problem of in what ways, 
and to what extent, workers should 
and can take part in managerial 
functions has been on the agenda of 
various social reformers since the 
nineteenth century, it was only in 
the third quarter of the twent-eth 
century that large-scale attempts 
were made to put the idea into p-ac- 
tice. While the various forms of 
workers’ participation in mangge- 
ment have fallen short-of the hoves 
of their advocates, and various prac- 
tical problems have been encom- 
tered, the trend toward increasing 
participation is unmistakable. 
During the final quarter of che 
twentieth century, it may be 2x- 
pected | that the business enterprise 
in Europe will evolve into a pattern 
of organization that may best be 
designated “the participatory entsr- 
prise.” This evolution will involve 


developments at the conceptual - 


level and also at the practical leval. 

At the conceptual level, changiag 
models of the enterprise are opening 
the way to a more fruitful formua- 
tion of the participation problem in 
organization theory. Further con- 
ceptual progress is being made in 
clarifying various propositions 
(usually implicit in the controversial 
debates over participation and in- 
dustrial democracy) concerning the 


cause-and-effect relationships in-` 


volved and in stating them in test- 
able form. 


At the practical level, experience ` 


of the last 25 years indicates that 
certain problems may be inherent 
to workers’ participation in manage- 
ment. Recognition of suck problems, 

and of the limitations which they 


impose, can open the way to formu- 
lation of realistic goals for the © 
operation cf the various forms of 
participation in management. 

After a brief review of the trend 
toward .the extension of workers’ 
participation in management, this 
paper will address the problems of 
conceptual clarification and sum- 
marize the practical problems that 
have been found in the way of the 
practice of workers’ participation in 
management. 


‘THE TREND TOWARD 
PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT 


It is convenient to distinguish 
three principal forms of participation 
in management. The first may be 
called representative integrative 
participation. It consists of a modifi- 
cation of the formal structure of the 
enterprise tc provide for workers, 
through their elected representa- 
tives, an opportunity to participate 
in the administration and govern- 
ment of the enterprise in varying 
degree. Shop floor participation in- 
volves a variety of different forms, 
all of which have the common 
feature of building into the worker's 
job elements of planning and super- 
vision which would otherwise be 
performed by supervisors. Collec- 
tive bargaining involves participa- 
tion by workers through representa- 
tives who are part of the formal 
structure, not of the enterprise but 
of another organization (the union), 


-by means of which workers partici- 


pate in management from outside 
the enterprise, as it were. 

While collective bargaining is not 
universally regarded as a form of 
workers’ participation in manage- 
ment, it cannot be denied that in the 
absence of collective bargaining 
management would make decisions 
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unilaterally. Each widening of the 
range of issues subject to collective 


bargaining has been contested by’ 


management as-an invasion of 
managerial functions, and the his- 
torical trend has clearly been toward 
greater and greater penetration of 
areas of decision which would other- 
wise be taken unilaterally by man- 


_ agement. 


Representative integrative partici- 
pation now exists in quite a few 
European countries, both through. 
elected works councils and through 
representation on the governing 
board of the enterprise. One notable 
exception, Great Britain, is now con- 
sidering legislation for representa- 
tion of workers on the board ‘and 
Ireland may also do so. > . 

The trend is definitely toward 
extension of this form of participa- 
tion, as some recent examples will 
show. The number of workers’ 
representatives on the board is being 
increased (as in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany). Board room partici- 
pation initially introduced on a trial 
basis is confirmed permanently (as 
in Scandinavia). The rights of works 
councils to information are being 
extended (as in Belgium and the 


Netherlands), and the councils’ con- . 


sultative and decision-making roles 
are reinforced (as in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Italy). In 
no country has this trend been 
reversed. : 

Shop floor participation in its 
various forms is not yet a major 
feature of the industrial landscape, 
but it, too, appears to be spreading in 
most European countries, despite 
many setbacks and false starts. 


` Collective bargaining continues to . 


spread to categories of employees 
not previously covered, particularly 
among white-collar workers, tech- 


nical and professional staffs, and the 






middle levels of managemen 
important for our purpose 
continuing penetration into areas 0 
decision making traditionally re- 
garded as the preserve of manage- 
ment, such as investment plans, 
major changes in scalé of production, 
technological procedures, and 
methods of work organization. The 
1974 legislation in Sweden may be 
regarded as the culmination of this 
trend, reversing, as it does, the 
traditional dominance’ of manage- 
ment over such decisions and pro- 
ceeding on the basis that all 
managerial decisions are in princi- 
ple negotiable. Without changes in ' 
the law, the de facto situation in 
Great Britain and Italy is similar, 
and the trend in other countries is in 
the same direction. (For example, 
some years ago the German metal- 
workers’ union began to include 
limitations on the length of the work 
cycle in its collective agreements.) 

In addition to the clear historical 
trend of each form of participation 
to extend, a tendency is observable 
for further forms of participation to 
be added in order to complement 
existing ones. Thus countries like 
Britain and Ireland, which have pre- 
viously relied on participation 
through collective bargaining alone, 
are considering adding representa- 
tive participation. The Federal 
Republic of Germany, after 25 years’ 
reliance on collective bargaining 
and representative participation, is 
now starting to develop shop floor 
participation. Norway, after a period 
of concentration on shop floor par- 
ticipation, a few years ago returned 
to developing representative par- 
ticipation.. Both the Biedenkopf 
Commission in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and a European 
Economic Community (EEC) com- 
mission have stressed the need for a 
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comprehensive structure of partici- 
pation at all levels of the corporate 
organization,' 


THE PARTICIPATORY ENTERPRISE 
AS A MODEL OF ORGANIZATION 


The concept of the participatory 
enterprise contrasts sharply with the 
concepts of classical organization 
theory and with traditional man- 
_ agerial practice. Both classical 
theory and traditional practice take 
a “top-down” view of the enter- 
prise, regarding the problem of 
organization as essentially that of 
establishing a technological or ad- 
ministrative system which deter- 
mines the tasks to be performed by 
the subordinates in the enterprise 
and the conditions under which they 
are to be performed. 

When the enterprise is seen as a 
technical system, designed accord- 
ing to engineering criteria, the 
human ‘beings in subordinate posi- 
tions are seen as necessary only to 
the extent that they are required to 
fill the gaps between machines to 
perform the necessary ‘tasks. This 
line of thought leads logically to the 
creation of automated factories. 


administrative system, the subordi- 
nates are thought of as a kind of 
human extension of the managers, 
carrying out the tasks which the 
managers would perform if they 
were omniscient and omnipotent. In 
this view the machines are regarded 
as extensions of the human beings, 
helping them to carry out tasks 
which they could not do at all other- 


1. See Mitbestimmung im Unternehmen: 
Bericht der Sachoerstandigenkommission 
(Stuttgart, Berlin, Cologne, Mainz, January 
1970); - and Commission of the ‘European 
Communities: “Employee Participation and 
Company Structure,” Bulletin of fhe European 
Communities, Supplement 8/75 (1975). 
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wise, or which would be:-more 
arduous or more time-consuming 
without the machines. 

For both these classical concepts: 
of the enterprise the personnel 
functions of management are re-' 
garded as existing essentially to 
ensure that the: subordinates in the 
enterprise play their appropriate 
part in the operation of the system, 
while workers’ responsibilities are 
restricted to the diligent performance 
of their allocated task.? This view can 
only coriceive of workers’ participa- 
tion in management as a cooperative 


‘process. 


The top-down view of the enter- 
prise characteristic of classical or- 
ganization theory is paralleled by 
traditional managerial approaches 
which also see the enterprise as 
essentially unitary, an organization 
in which all parties cooperate, sink- 
ing their individual and sectional 
interests in a consensus and col- 
laboration. The existence and sig- 


. nificance of conflicts of interest 


among the members of the enter- 
prise are ignored by this approach.’ 

In fact, conflict is built into the 
nature of enterprise organization.‘ 


2, This basic tenet of the classical ‘view 
lingers on in some attempts to formulate a. 
participative conception of management. See,. 
for example, P. Hill, Towards a New 
Philosophy of Management (London: Gower 
Press, 1971), which speaks of the manager 
guiding employees “to commit themselves 
and their energies wholeheartedly to the ob- 
jectives of the company and to the tasks 
they undertake” (p. 44). The possibility that 
workers might have objectives of their own 
is ignored. 

3. See Allen Fox, Industrial Sociology and - 
‘Industrial Relations (London: Her Majesty’ s. 
Stationery Office, 1965), Royal Commission 
on Trade Unions and Employers’ Associa- 
tions, Research Papers No. 3. 

4. As Simmel noted: “a certain amount of - 
discord, inner divergence and outer contro- 
versy is organically tied up with the very 
elements that hold the group together,” in 
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Subordinates have a certain ‘ ‘zone ‘of 


indifference”® within which they are 
prepared to comply with the com- 


. mands of their superiors. The width 


of this zone is determined by 
exchanges between superior and 
subordinate, resulting in what has 
been called jan effort-bargain® or 
inducement-contribution balance.” 
At each moment of his working life, 
‘each member of a work organization 
contributes a certain proportion of 
his total energies and abilities to 
the organization and withholds a 
certain proportion. The balance 
between contribution and withhold- 


‘ing is struck in the interaction 


between superior and subordinate 
in whatiis in effect, if not in appear- 
ance, a continuous process of bat- 


gaining.® ‘Each time a supervisor’ 
gets a little more work out of the- 


worker in return for the same pay; 
a new effort-bargain has been struck 
and the true price of labor has fallen. 
Each time the worker succeeds 
(through: restrictive practices or 
other means) in putting ina little less 


Conflict (New York: The Free Press, 1955), 


pp. 17-18. Gross stated that: “One of the” 


major advances of modern administrative 
thought has been an ever-widening recogni- 
tion that conflict and co-operation are 
inextricably inter-twined in the life of any 


‘ organization.” Bertram M. Gross, The Man- 


aging of Organizations (New York: The Free 
Press, 1964), vol. 1, p. 265. 

5. Chester I. Barnard, Functions of the 
Executive (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938). 

6. Hilde Behrend, “The Effort Bargain,” 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
vol. 10, no. 4 (1957), pp. 503-15. 

7. James G. March and Herbert A. reas 
Organizations (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1958), ch. 4. 

8. This point was made well before the 
writings of the organization theorists referred 
to in the last two notes by John R. Commons, 
Industrial Goodwill (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1919). 
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effort, the ecole EA has altered 
arid the true price of labor has risen. 

Thus, an enterprise is. nota unitary 
but a pluralist system, “containing 
many related but separate interests. 
and objectives which mušt be main- 
tained in some kind of equilibrium.”* 

Enterprises viewed ‘as pluralist 
systems contain people who not only 
have abilities to perform the tasks 
demanded by the functions of the 
enterprise but also possess per- - 
sonalities and economic and political 
interests as: workers and citizens. 
In varying degree, they have needs 
to structure their own work situa- 
tidns and to control their own lives, 
at work as well as off work. In this 
perspective, the question’ is not 
whether workers shall ‘participate in 
management, but rather how and to 
what extent.” 

‘An imiportant festare of the con- 
cept of the participatory enterprise 
is that it accommodates the possi- 
bility. of conflictual, as well as 
cooperative, participation, Further- 


‘more, participation in management 


can only be democratic in the con- 
text of the participatory enterprise; 

a unitary view of the enterprise is 
not consistent with industrial democ- 
racy, since it denies the existence of 
workers’ independent interests. 


9. N. S. Ross, in Human Relations and 
Modern Management, ed. E. M. Hugh-Jones 
(Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing 
Company, 1958), p. 121. A similar view is 
taken by -E. Pusic (see I.1.L.S:, “Workers” 
Participation in Management in Yugoslavia,” 
LLL.S. Bulletin, no. 9 (1971), pp. 129-72). 
Michel Crozier, The Bureaucratic Phenome- 
non (London: Tavistock Publications, 1964), 
adopts an essentially similar approach. 

10. This was the conclusion of a colloghium 
held in May 1976 to discuss the implications 
of the EEC’s “Green Paper” on “Employee 
See 
European Institute of Business Administra- 
tion (INSEAD), The Reform of the Enterprise 
(Fontainebleau, 1976). 
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CLARIFICATION OF CAUSAL 
RELATIONS 


In controversy, workers’ participa- 
tion in management is approached 
from various perspectives, each of 
which carries with it expected 
(hoped for or feared) results. These 
perspectives and their correspond- 
ing expectations I have described 
in more detail elsewhere."! 

The link between each perspec- 
tive and the corresponding expected 


- effect is, in.each case, one or more 


assumptions about the operation of 
workers’ participation in manage- 
ment practice. Thus, for example, 
those who view workers’ participa- 
tion in management from the per- 
spective of democracy assume that 
in its practical operation workers 
will be able to exert real influence 
ọn managerial decisions. Those who 
see workers’ participation in man- 
agement from the perspective of 
reducing alienation assume that the” 
form. of participation they have in 
mind will, in practice, produce 
greater worker satisfaction and ful- 
fillment. 
Compared with the amount of 
ideological debate, the amount of 
research on workers’ participation in 


‘management is pitifully small. Ithas, 


however, not been altogether negli- 
gible, particularly in certain coun- 
tries,* and there are certainly suff- 
cient well-established data to demon- 
strate that many of the’ assumptions 


11. Kenneth F. Walker, “Workers’ Partici- 
pation in Management: Problems, Practice 
and Prospect,” I..L.S. Bulletin, no. 12 (1974), 

pp. 3-35. 

12. The conclusion of Clark and Heller 
that there is practically no field research on 
the subject seems to ignore the substantial 
body of research in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. See A. Clark and F. Heller, 
“Personnel and Human Resources Develop- 
ment,” Annual Review of Psychology, vol. 27 
(1976), pp. 4-9. 


made about the cause-and-effect re- 
lationships involved in participation 
are not necessarily correct, at least 
not in all circumstances. . 

It is clear from German research, 
for éxample, that representative 
integrative participation through 
works councils and workers’ repre- 
sentatives on company boards has 
had practically no effect on the daily 
life of the worker on the job. Thus, 
this type of participation does not 
serve the purpose of increasing 
workers’ personal fulfillment in their 
daily work situations. 

Research also shows that personal 
participation in a representative 
participatory body may contribute to 
or detract from fulfillment according 
to how well the participative body 
functions. For example, a Polish 
worker is reported as saying: “The 
self-management conference en- 
ables one to know the life of the ` 
undertaking better . . . a man con- 
siders himself as a worker of greater 
value.”!* Both Yugoslav and French 
research report frustration of mem- 
bers of participatory bodies which 
they considered not to be working 
satisfactorily.‘® Personal participa- 
tion in decisions concerning the 
immediate work situation may not 
be related to satisfaction with the 
job, according to British research, 


13. See Friedrich Fürstenberg, “Workers’ 
Participation in Management in the Federal 
Republic of-Germany,” I.LL.S. Bulletin, no. 
6 (June 1969), pp. 94-148. 

14. International Institute for Labor Studies, 
Further Data on the Operation of Workers’ 
Participation in Management in Poland 
(Geneva, 1971). 

15. See J. Obradovic, “Participation and 
Work Attitudes in Yugoslavia,” Industrial 
Relations, vol. 9, no. 2 (February 1970), 
pp. 161-69, and M. Légendre, Quelques 
Aspects des Relations Professionnelles (Paris: 
Service d’Etudes pour le Développement et 
l’Animation, 1969). : 
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although it may be related to labor 
turnover,!® 

Another widely held assumption 
in the controversies over participa- 
tion is that representative participa- 
tion increases workers’ power over 
decisions, although certain union 
federations (notably the Confédéra- 
tion Générale du Travail in France) 
hold the opposite view of such par- 
ticipation under capitalism. Mulder’s 
research” suggests that participation 
may reduce the power of workers, 
while that of Tannenbaum’ shows 
the possibility that both management 
and workers may gain in power. 
. One of the most common expecta- 


tions is that participation will in- . 


crease cooperation and promote 
industrial peace; this goal may even 


‘be written into the legislation or 


collective agreements establishing 
the participative structure. 
Experience indicates that whether, 
and how much, participation con- 
tributes to cooperation and industrial 
peace varies according to the total 
situation. Participative structures in- 
tendéd to promote cooperation’ may 
merely provide another area of con- 
flict.!? Descending participation in 
the form of work groups tends by its 
nature to be cooperative in character 
and effects, but conflict may arise 


16. J. A. Lischeron and D. Wall, “Employee 
Participation: An Experimental Field Study,” 
Human Relations, vol. 28, no. 9 (1975), pp. 
863-84. and N. Nicholson, T. Wall, and 
J. Lischeron, “The Predictability of Absence 
and Propensity to Leave from Employees’ 


Satisfaction and Attitudes toward Influence: 


in Decision-making,” 
script. 

17, M. Mulder, “Power Equalisation 
through Participation,” Administrative 
Science Quarterly, vol. 16 (1971), pp. 31-8. 


unpublished manu- 


18. Arnold S. Tannenbaum etal, Hierarchy | 


in Organizations (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1974), 

19. As reported by Légendre, Quelques 
Aspects des Relations Professionnelles. 


between such groups,” and changes 
in work organization may raise 
issues that can provoke industrial 
conflict?! Collective bargaining, al- 
though based on an adversary prin- 
ciple, varies widely in the extent 
to which it is conflictual; in addition 
to the fact that in many cases nego- 
tiations proceed peacefully and ina 
constructive atmosphere, the trend 
toward continuous bargaining and 
the establishment of joint com- 
mittees for the study of problems 
of mutual interest shows that many 


‘collective bargaining relationships 


have important cooperative dimen- 
sions.” 

The expectation that participation 
will raise or lower efficiency is 
particularly dificult to test, mainly 
because ofthe problem of separating 
the effects of participation from 


_ those of other factors. Research so 


far suggests that participation is 
unlikely to have major effects, either 
positive or negative. In general, the 
hopes of advocates and the fears of 
opponents of participation appear to 
have been exaggerated.” 

These examples suffice to nee 
the need to test the veracity of 
assumptions as to causal relation- 


20. As reported in D. Gorupic and I. Paj, 
“Workers Participation in Management in 
Yugoslavia.” 

21. See, for example; J. Douard and J. D. 
Reynaud, ‘‘Union-Management Conflicts over 
Quality of Working Life Issues,” ch. 26 in 
L. E. Davis and A. B. Cherns, eds., The 
Quality of Working Life (New ‘York: The 
Free Press, 1975), vol. 1, pp. 393-404. 

22. - See, for example, A. Shirom, Industrial 


. Co-operation and Technological Change: A 


Study of Joint Management-Union Com- 
mittees in American Industry, paper sub- 
mitted to International Industrial Relations 
Association, Second. World Spear 
Geneva, 1970. 

23. This was the conclusion of the Bieden- 
kopf Commission in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. ' 
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ships implicitly ais in most ideo- 
logical debate. The same needs to 
be said of the statements of some 
social scientists who continue. to 


` list psychological job requirements 


which are, by implication, attributed 
to all workers despite evidence that 
workers vary in their aspirations and 
in the criteria by which they judge 
their jobs.4 

The task of the next 25 years. will 
be to build on the research to date, 
which has shown the fallacies of 
dogmatism, either by practitioners 
or social scientists, to explicate the 
causal relations involved in the 
participative process. 


` PERENNIAL PROBLEMS IN THE 
OPERATION OF" WORKERS 
- PARTICIPATION 


Parallel to the conceptual clarifica- 
tion that has been emerging, actual 
experience in a variety of countries, 
both Communist and non-Com- 
munist, has revealed a remarkably 
similar set of problems in practice. 
This suggests that these problems 
are inherent to representative ih- 
tegrative participation and may be 
expected to recur, no matter what its 
form or in what economic, social, and 
legal context it may be set. In the 
evolution toward the participatory 
enterprise in the next 25 years, 
therefore, these problems may be 
expected to arise and to set limits to 


-the realization of the concept of 


participation. 

So far as representative integrative 
participation is concerned, it is clear 
that the placing in position of a 


-structure intended to provide for 


workers’ participation in manage- 


24. An example is F. E. Emery and M. 
Emery, “Guts and Guidelings for Raising 
the Quality of Working Life” in Doran Gunz- 
burg, Bringing Work to we Melbourne: 


* + Cheshire, 1975). , 


ment does not guarantee that T 
participation will be fully effective. 
Institutional arrangements for 
workers’ participation in mariage- 
ment may become either a living 
reality or a mere “petrifaction of a 
participation philosophy.’** Legal 
prescriptions for participation may 
be observed in varying degree, and 
even when the law is observed, what 
happens in practice varies consider- 
ably from enterprise to enterprise.” 
The problems encountered include: 


l. role-conflict of workers’ 
sentatives; 

2. maintenance of effective links 

' between workers’ representatives 
and their constituents; 

3. effective communication to the 
workforce about the operation of 
the participative institutions; 

4, achieving living participation 
within participative structures. 


In addition to these problems 
encountered in the operation of 
representative integrative participa- 
tion, all forms of workers’ participa- 
tion in- management appear to 
experience difficulty in extending 
participation throughout the work 
force generally. Experience in all 
countries, Communist and non- 
Communist alike, has revealed con- 
siderable difficulty in getting all 
workers to participate, no matter 
what the structures and the process 
of participation available to them.” 


repre- 


25. A. B. Cherns, “Conditions for an Effec- 


` tive Management Philosophy of Participa- 


tion,” in C. P. Thakur and K, L. Sethi, eds., 
Industrial Democracy: Some Issues and 
Experiences (New Delhi: Shri Ram Centre for 
Industrial Relations and Human S 
1973), p. 95. 

26. This occurs even in Communist coun- 
tries. See, for example, LI.L.S., Further 
Data on the Operation of Workers’ Participa- 
tion in Management in Poland. 

27. Research in Communist countries 
shows that workers with greater education, 


‘THe PARTICIPATORY ENTERPRISE, “ 4 9 


There are many reasons hy it is 
_ difficult to obtain the participation 
of all types of worker, most of which 
have been documented by research. 
There is, first, the general tendency 
in human affairs for the majority to 
remain relatively apathetic while 
the active minority participates. 
Many workers may be more con- 
cerned with their lives outside: of 


work. Workers at low levels in the, 


hierarchy may take a cynical view of 
the possibility of influencing their 
immediate work situation through 
representative participative bodies, 
a view which may well be realistic 
since such participation may have 


relatively little impact on the factory - 


floor. Workers also vary in person- 
‘ality traits, some being more amen- 
able to authoritarian styles of man- 
agement than to participation. Some 
types of worker are apathetic toward 
shop floor participation, resisting 


attempts to give them more interest- ` 


ing work and added, responsibility 
or to make them participate in 
groups. The tendency of representa- 
tive participation and, perhaps, trade 
union structures to become bureau- 
cratic may also discourage workers 
from active participation. 

Parallel to the problem of involv- 
ing all workers in participation is 
the difficulty, experienced in Com- 
munist countries and in trade union 
enterprises as well as in market 


economies, of gaining wholehearted ~ 
cooperation by all managers in the 


operation of participative bodies., 
Many managers -who claim to prac- 
tice participatory approaches do not 


believe. that their subordinatés: 


possess the abilities necessary to - 





technical expertise, and skill are over- 
represented in the participative bédies while 


unskille¢ manual workers, younger workers,’ 


and shorter service workers are under- 
represented. See ibid., and LI.L.S., “Workers’ 
Participation in Management in Yugoslavia.” 


` 


take Has in E E pa 
Variations in managerial attitudes 
have been found to have much 
effect upon the operation of parie 
pative bodies.?® ° 

A further practical. problem ex- 
perienced -quite generally in the 
operation of participation is that 
workers (and their representatives) 
may lack the knowledge necessary ` 
to take part in managerial functions, 
or at least in certain functions. This 


problem points to the need for.” 


adequate training. 

Once more, there is a parallel on , 
the managerial side, where technical 
knowledge may be adequate, ‘but 
deficiencies may exist in com- 
petence to operate effectively in a. 
participative structure, on account of 
attitudes (as noted above) or habitua- 
tion to more authoritarian ap- - 
proaches. Training is. evidently re- 
quired here, too. . 

.The role of the time factor must. 
also be taken into account in the 


_ operation of workers’ participation 


in management. Neither workers nor _ 

managers may be able to’ adapt at ` 
‘once to a participative mode of ` 
working in the early stages—time 
may be. needed to learn to partici- 
pate. Time may also work in the * 
opposite direction—enthusiasm for 
participation .may wane. (For ex- 
ample, improvements in absentee- 
ism following the- introduction of 


28. See A. W. Clark and J. Wotherspoon, i 
““Managers, Conflict: Democratic Manage- 
ment versus Distrust of People’s Capacity,’ , . 
-Psychological Reports, vol. 32 (1973), pp. 
815-19. 

29. See ‘M. Montuclard, La Dynamique 
des Comités d'Entreprise (Paris: Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1963). 

30. The evolution of attitudes and practices 
through time ere well documented by 
Montuclard, ibid., and by S. K. Chakraborty, 

“Joint Consultation in. the ‘National Coal 
Board (U.K.),” Indian Journal of Industrial | 
Relations, vol. 7,‘no. 1 (1971). 
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quently worn off with the passage 
of time.) 
Experience has also shown that 


_the practical operation of any par- 


ticular form of participation is much 
affected by the existence and func- 
tioning of other forms of participa- 


‘tion. The growth of informal shop 


floor bargaining in Great Britain, for 


example, clearly contributed to the’ 


decline in joint consultation machin- 
ery. Participation through works 
councils and representation on com- 
pany boards of directors would work 
quite differently in the Federal 
Republic of Germany were it not for 
the active support of the unions.*! 
Finally, account must be taken of 
the general economic; social, and 


political climate, from which various. 


pressures arise, some favorable to 
participation and others unfavor- 
able.?* 


FROM GLOBAL VISION 
TO SOBER REALITY 


Research and experience to date ` 


both show clearly that. participation 
has no magic but is, rather, an 
alternative form of enterprise organi- 
zation which has its own problems 
of human interaction and relation- 
ships, as well as of operating 
efficiency. Participation does not 
remove problems—it changes their 
character. Pa 
Itis also evident from research and 


. experience that it is time to give up 


thinking of participation globally 
and move to a much more dis- 


31. See I. L. Roberts, “The Works Consti- 
tution Acts and Industrial Relations in West 
Germany: Implications for the United King- 
dom,” British Journal of Industrial Rela- 
tions, vol. 11, no. 3 (November 1973), p. 350. 

32. See Walker, “Workers’ Participation in 
Management: Problems, ‘Practice and Pros- 
pect,” pp. 19-20. 
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criminating approach, PEN . 
ing various forms, aims, opédrating 
problems, and effects of participa- 


‘tion. It is necessary, too, to recognize 


that what happens in each case will 
vary according to differences in the’ 
human and situational factors ‘and 
their interplay.* Further research - 
and experience will illuminate the 
ways these factors operate and 
enable global visions of participa- 
tion (favorable or unfavorable) to be 
replaced by increasingly precise 
operational models. 

. It must be recognized, however, 
that the nature of the participation 
process renders it logically im- 
possible to specify the shape and 
character of the participatory enter- 
prise in detail in advance. Participa- 
tion is a living process, and if its 
outcomes could all be foreséen in 
detail it would not be truly free 
participation. Thus, there can be no 
final solutions in participation, only 
learning, development, and choice 
among a number of alternatives. 

The emergence of the participa- 
tory enterprise will be conditioned 
by three needs which will have to be 
met in such a form of enterprise 
organization. Sufficient autonomy 
will have to be provided for man- 
agers in order to induce capable 


people to undertake this essential 


task. First, a role for enterprising 
leadership (of a non-authoritarian 
character) will have to be provided. 
Second, unions will have to be given 
a meaningful role; there is no long- 
term future for forms of participation 
which ignore or seek to counter 
union activities and responsibilities. 
Third, participation must provide 
workers with practical gains—it 
must make a significant difference to. 
their work lives, or they will be 
apathetic toward it. . 


33. Ibid., pp. 12-18. 


- THE PARTICIPATORY ENTERPRISE 


The participatory enterprise will, 
. however, not function solely in the 
interests of its members (including 
the shareholders), but it will be re- 
quired to meet community standards 
of social. responsibility. This may 
involve meanis for the representation 
of the interests of various groups of 





enterprise. In this sense, OR y 


tion of the participatory enterprige7” 
is an aspect of the wider issue of the 
reform of the enterprise, another 
theme that will increasingly engage 
our attention during the final quarter 
of the twentieth century. 
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Unions and Industrial Democracy 
By ADOLF F. STURMTHAL 


ABSTRACT: This article concentrates on the role of unions in, 
a system of industrial democracy; which ’is interpreted as labor 
participation in managerial decision making. The Western 
industrial world is confronted with two conceptions of the role 
of unions in the plant: one, characteristic of the great majority 
of U.S, unions and a substantial part of organized British labor, 
sees unions as. countervailing power to management; the 
other, predominant on the European continent, wants labor to 
take its place in management and to participate in both the 
privileges and the responsibilities of decision making. This . 
analysis is based'on a comparison of the institutional arrange- 
ments of West Germany, Great Britain, and Sweden. In each 
of these countries, unions have a different role in industrial 
democracy. At one extreme unions operate at top managerial 
levels; at the other they function largely at the workshop level. 
These differences are further complicated by the danger of a 
cleavage between ‘collective agreements concluded for an 
entire industry or other comprehensive unit and the reality 
that exists in the plant, a distinction to which the British - 
Donovan Commission drew public attention. Moreover, 
efforts to combat wage-push inflation tend to concentrate 
union power at the top, while industrial democracy is more 
vital the closer to the plant level it operates. 
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UNIONS AND INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Y FAR the most attractive at- 


tribute of the term ‘industrial 
democracy ig the infinite variety of 
meanings that can be:read into it. 
The range is indeed bewildering. It 
reaches from workers’ self-manage- 
ment via consultation and codeter- 
mination to collective bargaining, 
and in passing picks up such diverse 
notions as job enrichment and auton- 
omous work groups.’ It goes back in 
history to- such utopian ideas as 
eternal social harmony, passes. 
through various forms of industrial 
engineering designed to make 


workers accept the social status quo, 


and reaches to new devices for man- 
aging the inevitable conflicts that 
arise in the context of industrial 
relations. 

“Basically,” says the article on 
democracy in the International 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 

“industrial democracy is democracy 
within industrial plants. . In its 
ultimate form, industrial democracy 
calls for self-government by the 
- workers in a plant. . . .” Although 

the author of the article fails to do so, 
he could have: ‘quoted a series of 
opponents of Karl Marx, such as 

Proudhon, Kropotkin, and other 

anarchists, or even the early Bol- 
sheviks as adherents of this interpre- 
tation. The roots of industrial demo- 
cracy in French syndicalism and 
` British guild socialism are well 
known.? Alas, we have become less 
optimistic.than these earlier theore-. 
ticians about the outcome of experi- 
ments of this kind, just at a time 


as Johannes Schregle, ‘Workers’ Participa- 
ton in Decisions within Undertakings,” 
International Labour Review, vol. 113, no. 1 
(January-February 1976), pp. 8-15. 

2. See Adolf F. Sturmthal, “Industrial 
Democracy in the Affluent Society,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting 
of the Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation, 1964, pp. 270-79: - 
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when the rising educational levels of 
large parts of the labor force in the ` 
industrially advanced countries 
bring closer the day when at least 


-some forms of greater selfdeter- 


mination at the work place seem 
feasible, are often asked for, and 
frequently realized. Perhaps Harold 
Wilson, the accomplished politician, 
was sensing the trend of the times ` 
when saying: “The pressure for a - 
greater degree of workers’ democracy 
in whatever form—joint .consulta- 
tion, participation, works councils, 
and so on—is only in its infancy. 
There is little doubt that we are at the 
beginning of a social revolution in 
this sphere.”® 

Under the ouik ados, any | 
meaningful discussion will have to . 
start with a process of elimination— 
excluding topics not to be discussed 
—and a process of concentration— - 
that is, a list of questions to be 


explored and the context of the 
. particular industrial ‘relations sys- 
“tems 


in which they are to be 
studied. I shall disregard problems 


of job enrichment and autonomous 


work groups, on one hand, and all 
schemes of consultation, on the 
‘other hand,‘ and concentrate on an 
examination of the role of unions in ` 
industrial democracy. The examples 
on which I intend to draw are taken 
from Great Britain, Sweden, and — 
West Germany, with one or two brief 
references to the United States and 
other countries. 


3. Quoted in John Homer, Studies in - 
Industrial Democracy (London: 
Gollancz, Ltd., 1974), p. 11. ` 

4. Many experiments in industrial de- 
mocracy are undertaken in order to stimulate 
higher productivity. While such changes may 
be a by-product of the institutional.arrange- 
ments which we are considering, we are deal- 
ing here with those which aim at changes in 


-the power structure of the enterprise con- 
-cemed. : 
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THE ROLE OF UNIONS 


Perhaps the most fundamental 
problem of industrial democracy is 
to fit the union into the system. The 
British long ago coined the slogan 
“You cannot sit on both sides of the 
bargaining table,” meaning that the 
union cannot at the same time repre- 


‘sent the workers in a given plant 
and be part of the management. 


Attempts to do so, nevertheless, 
were—partly inadvertently —made 
in France during the first rush of 
nationalization measures after World `’ 
War II and led to some of the most 
confusing results in the industrial 
relations systems of the enterprises 
concemed. One solution, which 
indicates how desperate the con- 


’ fusion was, consisted of the enact- 
‘ment of a law prohibiting repre- 


sentatives of interest groups in 
managerial functions to: consider any 
other interest except .the one they 
were supposed to defend.’ 

The basic difficulty ' arises from 
two circumstances. First, the union 
exists to defend its members’ in- 
terests in conflict situations. Second, 
while industrial democracy appears 
to demand that power be moved as 
close as possible to the shop floor, 
other concerns, primarily the need 
to. check wage-push inflation, re- 
quire that power be shifted to the 


5. Even though the Yugoslav system of 
workers’ self-management is altogether 
different from any of the examples used in 
this paper, this experience shows some of the 
problems here ‘discussed with—perhaps 
excessive—clarity. Thus, Yugoslav Trade 
Unions, no. 78 (September—October 1972), 
reports that an enterprise, ironically called 
“Tito’s Mines,” with about 11,000 workers, 
in drawing up a new statute “did not mention 
them [the Trade Union Confederation, the 
League of Coimmunists, and the Youth Union] 
at all. . Simply, for one reason or another, 
certain organs seemed to ‘forget’ that they 
existed.” This error was duly corrected when 
the “socio-political organizations” them- 
selves protested. 


upper ranks of the union hierarchy. 
In either respect, it is the role of 
the union in a system of industrial 
democracy which presents one of 
the central problems that reformers 
have to tackle. i 
Whoever refers to unions in rela- 
tion to industrial democracy: speaks 
in the first place of methods of 
managing industrial conflict. All talk 
about collaboration and common 


‘objectives notwithstanding, industrial 


relations consist of a mixture of 
_conflict and cooperation. It is not 
simply a conflict over the distribu- 
tion of revenue, but also the inevit- 
able clash between those who have: 
authority and those they have . 
authority over. It is true, of course, 

that workers are interested in the 
well-being of the industry and the 

enterprise in which they are em- 

ployed; but. no public relations 

slight of hand can make us forget the 

tension between those who manage 

and those whom they manage. Any 

attempt at using devices labeled 

“industrial democracy” to make us 

overlook this element of conflict is— 

consciously or unconsciously—an 

act of deception. 

Collective bargaining enters the 
area of industrial democracy in two 
ways. It can be an instrument 
through which the institutions of 
industrial Cemocracy- are estab- 
lished. In isolation, this is a rare 
case, if it exists at all. Usually, it is 
legislation which paves the way for ` 


the new institutions to come into 


being. In another role, collective 
bargaining, extended in scope, is it- 
self the process by which participa- 
tive management is implemented. 
Needless to say, in the latter situa- 
tion the system of bargaining, in- 
deed of industrial relations as a 
whole, is radically changed if the 
union participates effectively in 
decisions which traditionally have 
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been regarded as Management pre- 
rogatives. 
Basically, collective bargaining i is. 
one of many ways of managing con- 
+ flict. Although it does not always 
succeed in avoiding some forms of 
conflict settlement which are painful 
for society at large, it does succeed 
in the large majority of cases. 
- Participation in managerial decision 
making represents another method 
of settling conflicts. A fairly new 
attempt consists of combining both 
methods. Examples for each of these 
three methods of managing industrial 
conflict can be found in the three 
countries which we shall examine. 


THE BRITISH APPROACH 


The purest form of collective bar- 
gaining cannot be found any more in 


. the United Kingdom. Even though it- 


is the homeland of this form of con- 
flict management, the U.K. has de- 
parted from it and is probably going 
to deviate from it even more. The 


issue of whether the union should ` 


limit itself to the role of bargaining 
partner or seek some form of partici- 
pation in. management had long 
been hotly disputed in the British 
labor movement. Ernest Bevin and 
Herbert Morrison were, at one time, 
the leading spokesmen of the two 
sides in the discussion. Bevin: was 
the advocate of union participation 
in the management of nationalized 
enterprises. Morrison defended the 
view that only experts—including 
those with industrial relations ex- 
perience, such as former union of 
ficials—should be appointed man- 
agers. Morrison’s views triumphed 


and continued to prevail for almost ` 


four decades. It was only when the 
steel industry was nationalized at 
the end of the 1960s that employee 
` directors at area group level were 
appointed from among unionists in 


.boards of other nationalized 


the industry. These were part-time 
appointments, and on assuming their 


„positions the employee directors 


had to resign their union functions, 
though not their main jobs in the 
‘industry or their union membership. 
The 16 employee directors repre- 


sented a new departure in another ' 


sense, too. Unlike former unionists 
who had been appointed to the 
in- 
dustries, they ‘came from the same 
industry they were to supervise and 
help manage. 

The more recent attempts of the 
Labour party and the leadership of 
the Trades Union Congress to intro- 
duce a German type of co-deter- 
mination in Great Britain run 
counter to a long tradition. It is, - 
thus, not surprising that they have 
met with sharp resistance from some 
of the most powerful British unions 
that wish to retain their full indepen- 
dence from management and to con- 
tinue to act as bargaining partners 


- rather than as co-administrators. 


Underlying these striking diver- 
gences of views of the role of labor 
unions ‘in the enterprise are different, 
conceptions of their task in society 
at large. Many, though. not all, 
British (and American) unions see 
themselves as countervailing powers 
whose main or even almost exclusive 
assignment is to bargain with man- 
agement. They refuse to accept any 
share of responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the enterprise and 
expect that the bargaining process 
will establish a fair balance between 
their demands on behalf of the in- 
terests of their members and those of 
the owners of the enterprise. In this 
process, the interest of society at 
large—if there exists such a clearly 
définable interest—will also be 
preserved: in extreme cases by the 
intervention of the government, but 
in most cases by the simple fact that 
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no single bargain is of sufficient 


gravity to have a substantial impact > 


on the well-being of society. In- 
dustrial democracy, in this view, is 
limited in scope to’ bargainable 
issues. Since, however, almost any 
problem confronting the enterprise 
can, under certain circumstances, 
affect the interests of the union or of 


` its members, no issue can definitely’ 


and persuasively be designated as 


- not bargainable except where some 


-issues are explicitly insulated from 
union influence (as was the case fora 
long time in Sweden). While ac- 
knowledging the right of manage- 

-ment to manage, the unions reserve 
for themselves, in fact, the right to 
bargain on any managerial preroga- 
tives if circumstances appear to 
require such procedures. . 

The locus: of industrial democracy 
in this interpretation is to be as close 
as possible to the work place, where 
the impact of the union is most 
clearly felt by the rank and file. This 
is the approach of U.S. unions and of 
many British unions, even though 
the British Trades Union Congress 
(TUC) now seems to lean toward the 
high-level interpretation of indus- 

. trial democracy. The picture in the 
U.K. is further confused by the sub- 
stantial degree of independence 
from. union control which shop 
stewards i in many industries enjoy.® 


CODETERMINATION: THE 
GERMAN ROAD 


German unions conceive their 
area of work to be within the man- 


6. For instance: “Few unions trouble to 
prescribe for the processes that include 
election of stewards and convening of shop 
meetings.” John Hughes, ““Trade Union 
Structure and Government,” Research Papers, 

_ no. 5, part 2 (Donovan Commission Research 
Documents), p. 59. See, also, W. E. J. 
McCarthy, “The Role of Shap Stewards in 
British Industrial Relations,” Research Papers, 
no. 1 of the Donovan Commission, espectally 
pp. 50 ff. and pp. 72 ff. 
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agement of the enterprise. They are, 
thus, at the opposite end of the 
spectrum from American and a sub- 
stantial number of British unions. 
Instead of being a countervailing 
power to nianagement they want to 
be a part of it. Their two main 
arguments in favor of union repre-' 
sentation on the governing boards of 
industrial enterprises are: first— 
regardless of what unions do or say 
—they will be held responsible by | 
public opinion for whatever ills 
befall the enterprise; and, second, 
they can discharge their ‘responsi- 
bility only if they ‘are fully ‘in-_ 
formed about the. problems, activi- . 
ties, and technical and economic 
conditions of the enterprise. Such 
information, the unions claim, can 
only be obtained by. labor repre- 
sentation on the boards that decide 
enterprise policies.” 

It is important to remember that. 
the German codetermination con- 
cept was deeply influenced by the’ 
tragic end of the Weimar Republic 
and the horrors of the Nazi era. Two 
notable historical’ considerations © 
played a particular role: one was the 
financial support that some elements 
of big business gave to Hitler, the 
other was the division in the German 
trade union movement. under the 
Weimar Republic which weakened 
its power of resistance to’ the rising 
tide of Nazism. 

To meet the first ondotan: 
codetermination on a so-called parity 
scale was introduced in the iron, 
steel, and coal industries during the _ 
postwar occupation, with the ap- 
proval of the then-existing British 
Labour government to monitor the 
political activities of German heavy 
industry. The second consideration 


T. A good presentation of these arguments 
can be found ım Ludwig Rosenberg, “ 
‘determination, Socialism, and Education,” 
Free Labour World, no. 314 (July/August 


` 1976), pp. 313-14. 
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was resalved by the merger between 
the formerly separate Socialist and 
Christian unions; but this required 
a program acceptable to both, and 
codetermination appeared to fill the 
bill. In their postwar role as guardians 
of political democracy, the unions 
assumed managerial functions, and 
even though the original considera- 
tion has long lost its importance, the 
concept of union participation in 


management has remained. Yet it 


creates about as many problems as 
it appears to solve. 

The advantage, from the point of 
view of the union, is that the system 
permits it to settle labor-manage- 
ment conflicts often long before they 
reach the bargaining table or even 
become publicly known. Codeter- 
mination, as noted earlier, is an 
additional method of managing the 

‘inevitable conflicts between labor 
and management. Thus, one aspect 
of codetermination is that it provides 
a supplementary means— additional 
to collective bargaining—of settling 


disputes. Whether the low incidence. 


of strikes in West Germany can be 
explained this way is doubtful, since 
the low levels also apply to in- 
dustries in which only a modicum of 
codetermination exists. Some ob- 
servers, including Chancellor Hel- 
mut ‘Schmidt, have reasoned this 
way.8 

Codetermination, however, is sup- 
posed to mean much more than an 
additional way of managing conflict. 
It is to be workers’ participation in 
management in general. And this is 
the area in which it presents its most 
difficult problems. Elsewhere I have 
referred to unions who seek this 


8. See Heinz Hartmann, “Codetermination 
Today and: Tomorrow,” British Journal of 
Industrial Relations, vol. 13, no. 1 (March 
1974), p. 55. The excellent performance of 
the German economy may have played a'more 
important role in maintaining industrial 
peace. 


kind of participation with the con- 
comitant assumption of responsibility 
for the welfare of the enterprise as 
administrative unions. The main 
issue in this respect does not really 
relate to the role of the labor mem- 
bers of the supervisory boards who, 
on the whole, create:few problems. 
Rather, the really serious problem 
stems from the ambiguous position 
of the so-called labor: director, a 
member of top management who is a 
guardian of the interests of the 
enterprise and atthe same time a 
union man owing his well-paid posi- 
tion in almost every case to the 
union. To a considerably lesser 
degree, the same problem of divided 
loyalty arises for the members of the 
works council, who are in most cases 
union members of fairly long stand- 
ing and owe their office to election 
by all employees regardless of union ' 
membership. It is reasonable to 
expect that the labor director will 
solve his dual loyalty problem in 
most cases by behaving as a member 
of the management team, and the 
empirical evidence available on this 
point appears to confirm this as- 
sumption. After all, it is not too 
difficult to identify the long-term 
interests of the enterprise with those 
of its employees. 

- However, for employees it is fre- 
Gueatly their short-term interest that 
matters and if, apart from the crisis 
of 1969-1970, there has been no 
major manifestation of dissatisfaction 
with the existing institutions of- 
industrial relations in West Ger- 
many, at least some part of the 
credit should go to the fortunate 
economic developments ` in the 
country. Still, “when people are 
questioned on the degree of personal 
satisfaction and asked, ‘How well-are 
you personally satisfied with co- 


9. Sturmthal, “Industrial Democracy in the 
Affluent Society,” p. 9. 
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determination? Did you get out of 
codetermination what you wanted 
personally? there is a noticeable 
lack of enthusiasm.’ Moreover, 
public opinion polls, even those 
taken in behalf of the trade unions 
recently, indicate almost invariably 
that an extension of codetermination 
does not rank at the top of the list 
of demands of individual union 
members. 

On the negative side of codeter- 
mination, one must add that it 
operates at the top level of the 
company. And since until quite 
recently the German unions only 
rarely attempted to operate at the 
workshop level, leaving this area to 
the works council, the union is often 
said to be in danger of “operating 
in a void.” Even if this is an 
exaggeration, it contains more than a 


- germ of truth. “Codetermination has 


long been a high-level affair.” The 
worker himself quite often does not 
even know the names of his repre- 
sentatives on the supervisory board. 
Nor have the unions made any sus- 
tained effort to achieve worker 
participation on the floor. 

There are powerful reasons in an 
age of predominantly high employ- 
ment levels and inflationary tend- 
encies to justify a concentration of 
union influence at the top. They 
have mainly to do with anti-cost- 
push efforts, such as the German 
“concerted action” which has been 
remarkably successful. But there is 


no point in denying that high-level. 


forms of industrial democracy do 


- - little to bring about genuine workers’ 


participation and may, in fact, widen 


10. Erich Potthoff, Otto Blume, and Helmut 
Duvernell, Zwischenbilanz der Mitbestim- 
mung (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, Paul 
Siebeck, 1962), p. 321. i 

1l. Hartmann, “Codetermination Today 
and Tomorrow,” p. 58. 

12. Ibid., p. 62. 


the gap between the worker and his . 
union. ` 


THE SWEDISH SOLUTION 


It is this issue which the Swedish 
labor organizations have squarely 
faced in their attempt to introduce 
workers’ participation. They have 
combined collective bargaining and 
industrial democracy at the plant 
level in a particular fashion designed 
to strengthen union influence both 
in the workshop and in national 
policy matters. Legislation in 1976 
has paved the way for different forms 
and degrees of workers’ participa- 
tion to be made the subject of collec- 
tive. bargaining. In the first place, 
unions may delegate two members 
to the board of larger companies, 
those with more than 100 employees. 
So far, this has meant fairly little in 
practice and, in fact, has been used 
by unions in only about two-thirds. 
of the applicable cases. 

The main emphases of the Swedish 
unions have been on thé extension 
of the scope of collective bargaining 
and shifting its focus to the plant. 
Practically every important manage- 
ment decision is henceforth to be 
open to bargaining, and the bargain- 


ing process is to involve the union in 


the plant. In effect, this practice 
will shift industrial democracy to the 
place where it is most- meaningful 
for the worker, that is, the work 
place, and will avoid putting labor 
representatives in a schizoid posi- 
tio. At the same time, ‘by trans- 
ferring unsolved local disputes to 
negotiations at the national level, the 
system maintains the ultimate 
authority of the national union. 
Sweden thus seems to have devised 
a solution for what in other countries 
has appeared to be an insoluble 
problem—how to combine in- 
dustrial democracy at the work place 
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with collective bargaining ‘and to 
give the union a status in the plant 
without compromising union in- 
dependence. This is, at least at first 
sight, a very different formula from 
.the division between unions and 
works councils in West Germany 


and unions and shop stewards in. 


Britain. 

To maintain separate organiza- 
tions for bargaining and organizing 
work at the shop floor level and for 
the same or similar tasks at national 
‘or regional levels is likely to produce 
suspicion or at least tension between 
the two parts. Even if-all members 
of the works council have a union 
affiliation, their dual loyalty must 
expose them to severe strains from 
time to time." Lf it doés not, then 
another danger appears: that of 
workers creating their own indepen- 
dent and informal organizations to 
which, at least for a period, their 
primary loyalty belongs. This ‘seems 
to have happened during the great 
strike wave in Western Europe in 

_the late 1960s and in the Italian 
rebellion against the Commissione 
Interne created after World War 
II..4 To cite the fact that the great 
majority of works council members 


13. For example, in the Netherlands the 
simultaneous presence of works councils and 
shop stewards has at times led to strained 
relations between them, since their com- 
petencies overlap. See J. T. M. Andriessen, 
“Developments in the Dutch Industrial 
Relations System,” Industrial Relations 
Journal, vol. 7, no. 2 (Summer 1976), p. 52. 

14. “. . . what was new about the winter 
` 1969/70 strike wave was not the resort to 
unofficial, and illegal, action but the strike’s 
size and duration, and a much higher level of 
wildcat strikes thereafter than before. The 
Swedish unions’ hold on their members’ 
loyalty was evidently eroding, as elsewhere 
in Europe.” Andrew Martin, “From Joint 
Consultation to Joint Decision-Making: The 


Redistribution of Workplace Power in- 


Sweden,” Current Sweden (June 1976), 
p. 6. This refers to events preceding the 
recent reforms. 

\ 


belong to unions does not suffice as 
an answer. Indeed, it merely tends 
to focus our attention more clearly 
upon the danger of dual loyalty. In 
the Swedish case this issue was 


_ accentuated, in spite of the tremen- 


dous authority of the union leader- 
ship, by the ill-famed Article 32— 
originally Article 23 of the Basic 
Agreement of 1906 between the 
federations of employers and trade . 
unions, which gave management full 
authority at the work place. One of 
the main reforms iri the direction of 
industrial democracy was the nulli- 
fication of Article 32 by the Swedish , 
legislation of 1976, which now en- _ 
ables the union to negotiate on any ` 
issue of importance in plant opera- 
tions and on individual workers’ 
tasks and working conditions. 


SOME GENERAL IMPLICATIONS 


This means, of course, a radical 
change in the structure of unions and 
in the collective bargaining system. 
The great battle for union repre- 
sentation in the plant has to be won 
on two fronis: against union tradition 
and probably also against workers’ 
refusal to pay higher union dues, 
since new union agencies will have 
to be created.® The second front is 
that of the employers who wish to 
keep union representatives out of 
the plants. 

Collective bargaining will have to 
be changed to end the dual system of 
national and plant level bargaining, 
of which the Donovan Commission 
in Britain spoke in its 1968 Report. 
Enterprise or even plant agreements 
will have to become the rule rather 


*15. Even if unions succeed in shifting their 
financial burden to the enterprise, the result 
for the individual worker is the same as if he 
had to pay higher union dues. Wages are 
reduced either way, since labor costs in- 
crease. - : 


care 
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than the exception. Some movement 
in this direction is already under 
way in a number of countries. This, 
too, of course, adds to the costs of 
unionism. 

More important than the relatively 
minor financial issue is a basic 
problem which this extension `of 
union activity into the plant is likely 
to create. Where industrial unionism 
prevails as in Germany, problems of 
which union is to represent the 
workers in a given enterprise are 
relatively easily solved. The issue, 
then, is merely whether the all- 
embracing union confederation, as 
the agency of all organized workers, 
will also have some voice in any 
participation scheme. But where the 
structure is more fragmented, the 
difficulties will be correspondingly 
greater. Even in Germany, the 
existence of a separate and fairly 
small white-collar trade union occa- 
sionally presents problems. How- 
ever, these become tremendously 
magnified when, as in Britain, a 
large number of unions can claim to 
be spokesmen for different groups of 
workers in the same plant. Even 
greater difficulties arise in countries 
in which two, three, or still more 
unions of differing ideological at- 
tachment and confederal affiliation 
dispute each other’s right to repre- 
sent the same group of workers. 

However, while admittedly com- 
plicated and painful, these situations 
need not be regarded as insuper- 
able hurdles. They have been 
handled, with tolerable degrees of 
success, in the elections of comités 
dentreprise in France and in the 
corresponding institutions in Italy, 
Belgium, and elsewhere. If these 
have not always produced the de- 
sired results, it is partly because one 
ought not to expect eternal harmony 


. between capital and labor and, in a 


more.immediate sense, because until 


quite recently, these bodies were 
mainly consultative bodies only. 
Consequently, the workers attached 
only little, if any, significance. to 
them. Organized labor can hardly be, 
expected to accept responsibility . 
for decisions which it cannot effec- ` 
tively influence. 

Beyond these—admittedly serious 
— organizational and financial issues 
there remains a basic ‘ideological 
one which no public relations cam- 
paign can cover up. The more the 
union becomes involved in manage- 
ment participation, the more serious © 
the danger of syndicalism is likely 
to be. I am using this term in a 
special sense: a coalition of manage- 
ment and union directed against the 
consumer. Management accepts, toa 
large extent, union demands, with 
the more or less clear understanding 
that the two will cooperate in trans- ` 
ferring cost increases—usually with 
an adequate increment for profit— 
to the consumer of the goods or 
services involved.'® 

Yet, as we have seen, separating 
the employees’ organs of industrial 
democracy from the union jis likely 
to lead to an alienation between 
the union and its rank and file. 
Indeed, it may create the kind of 
situation which the Donovan Com- 
mission in Britain so tellingly de- 
scribed—the coexistence of two 
industrial relations systems, one 
legal but fictional, the other real 
but often outside the control of the 
unions. What matters, therefore, is to 
avoid creating new institutions that 
are competitive with those of collec- 
tive bargaining, but at the same 
time prevent management and union, 


16. A searching, but greatly exaggerated 
and one-sided version of this theme appeared 
as early as 1944 in Henry C. Simons, “Some 
Reflections on Syndicalism,” Journal of 
Political Economy, vol. 52, no. 1 (March 
1944), especially p. 23. 
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from exploiting the powerful posi- 
tion which such exclusivity gives 
them. 

It is, obviously dangerous for a 
society to have management and 
unions engaged in almost continuous 
warfare which powerfully. con- 
tributes to the disintegration . of 
society. Itis almost equally harmful, 
in the light of a wider interpretation 
of social concerns, to permit ex- 
cessively close collaboration be- 


tween the two. A respectful distance, ` 


permitting both conflict and coop- 
eration, seems to be best. This is 
partly a matter of attitudes about ' 
which outsiders may have little or 
no control; it is also a question of. 
institutional arrangements. It is at 


- this point that society, and perhaps 


also the social scientist, may have 
some influence. Neither the dream 
of eternal class warfare nor that of 
perpetual harmony is attractive when 
closely examined. Fortunately, they 
are both utopian. 
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Industrial.Democracy and Industrial Relations 
By JOHN P. WINDMULLER 


ABSTRACT:. Some of the changes which are transforming 
Western European industrial relations systems under the © 
banner of industrial democracy are in reality serving to ex-, 
P pand the scope of collective bargaining and to extend it struc- 
t turally downward to include the level of the individual enter- 
i prise. Through employee representation on corporate boards 
f of directors and enlarged rights of works councils, many 
f . . issues formerly the exclusive prerogative of the employer. 
i are becoming subject to joint decision making. As á general 
' rule, the new rights are being obtained almost entirely 
k through legislation rather than collective agreements. They 
` include, among others, a right to information about vital 
affairs of the enterprise which management is obliged to 
provide to employee representatives. Since the scope of col- 
lective bargaining in the United States has always been 
wider than in Western Europe and the individual enter- 
prise is central to the North American bargaining structure, 
it is not readily apparent how worker participation in 
management would contribute to improved labor-manage- 
ment relations in the United States. 
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N APRIL 1976 the Volkswagen 

Company of West Germany 
decided to invest about a quarter 
billion dollars in setting up an auto- 
mobile assembly plant in the United 
States.! The decision expressed a 
determined effort to preserve the 
company’s North American market 
in the face of rising production 
costs at home and a declining 
compétitive position overseas. The 
step also ended a long period of 
bargaining inside the company over 
- the employment impact of setting up 
an American manufacturing opera- 
- tion. Labor won a guarantee that 
no jobs would be lost and that VW 
employment levels in West Ger- 
many would be maintained over 
the next 10 years. 

What was remarkable about these 
negotiations was neither the issue 
nor the outcome—job security 
has always been a primary union 
goal, especially in Western. Europe. 
Rather, it was the fact that the 
bargaining occurred inside the com- 
pany’s supervisory board, approxi- 
mately equivalent to an American 
board of directors, on which labor 
at that time held one-third of the 
seats’ outright. Other persons sym- 
pathetic to labor’s interests oc- 
cupied several additional seats. (The 
ratio of outright labor-controlled 
seats has since been increased by 
new legislation.) Thus, labor used 
‘its legally mandated positions on 
the company’s highest policy-mak- 
ing body to extract concessions 
that management might well have 


1. New York Times, 24 April 1976. For 
the background of this decision and for an 
incisive discussion of the operation of co- 
determination inside the VW board of direc- 
tors, see the excellent article by Alfred 
L. Timm, “ “Decision Making at Volkswagen 
1972-1975,” Columbia Journal of Worid 
` Business, vol. 1l, no. 
pp. 4-103 


l (Spring 1976), 
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rejected or even refused to dis- 
cuss as bargainable items if the 
union had demanded them in regu- 


‘Jar collective bargaining negotia- 


tions. By taking full advantage `of 


its insider: position, labor demon- 


strated that control of a bloc of 
employee representatives on the 
board could be converted into a 
de facto extension of the structure 
and subject matter of collective 
bargaining.? And in a wider sense, 
the outcome demonstrated once 
again that arrangements providing 
for worker participation in manage- 
ment are capable of exerting im- 
portant effects on industrial relations. 

A caveat to begin with: the in- 
dustrial relations effects of partici- 
pation will vary considerably from 
country to country. After all, even 
if every country were to adopt 


_ precisely the same kind of worker 


participation scheme—which is not: 
very likely—it would impinge on 
very differently constructed indus- 
trial relations systems and perforce 
lead to different results. The fact 
is, of cdurse, that each country 
is evolving a distinctive form of ` 
worker participation, distinctive in 
major components as well as nu- 
ances. The overall effect, therefore, 


- may well be to increase—or at the 


very least to maintain—the already 


_considerable differences among in- 


dustrial’ relations systems rather 
than bring them closer together. 
Nevertheless, the differentiation 
does not preclude certain common 
consequences. As a general proposi- 
tion, worker participation in the 
several variants currently emerging 
in Western Europe is tending to 
bring about a closer integration of 


2. See Johannes Schregle, “Worker Par- 
ticipation in Decisions within Undertakings,” 
International Labour Review, vol. 113, no. 
1 January-February 1976), pp. 6-7. 
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certain components of national in- 
dustrial relations systems. For ex- 
ample, the predominant practice 
of sectoral or industry-wide bar- 
gaining between national unions 
and employers associations is being 
increasingly articulated with nego- 
tiations at’ enterprise and plant 
levels. This is particularly the case 
in countries where the two usually 
separate organs of employee repre- 


sentation—trade unions and works - 


councils—are moving -closer to- 
gether. 

Some interesting changes in tradi- 
tional roles ‘and attitudes are part 
. of this process.: In most countries 
the law still imposes on works 
councils an obligation to cultivate 
a harmonious and collaborative re- 
latidnship with the employer “for 
the good and welfare of the entire 
enterprise.” For example, the West 
German works council law, as 
amended in 1972, provides that “the 
employer and the works council 
shall work together in a spirit 


of mutual trust, having regard to the- 
applicable collective agreements ` 


and in co-operation with the trade 
unions and employers’ associations 
represented in the establishment, 
for the best interests of the em- 
ployees and the establishment.’? 
Yet by gradually becoming in- 
volved in plant level collective 
bargaining, many works councils 
are turning into more militant organs 
of employee interest representation. 
In some situations, this trend has 
even reached a point where occa- 
sionally a works council will nowa- 
days assume a leading role in an 
industrial dispute, once almost un- 
heard of. Unions, on the other hand, 
although expected to be more ag- 
3. Intemational Labor Organization, Legis- 


lative Series, Federal Republic of Germany 
1 (March-April 1972), p. 2. . 
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gressive than works councils; are 
no longer quite so free to push 
the cause of their followers when 
union’ officials spend part ‘of their 
time attending to the responsi- 
bilities of membership on corporate 
boards of directors. In fact, it is 
more than likely that this awkward 
duality of tasks will require unions 
to accept some sacrifice in militancy ` 
and perhaps even to soften their 
social criticism. The class struggle 
does not fit readily into the board . 
room. 

Although participation schemes 
can assume a variety of institutional 
forms, most of them can be sub- 


. sumed under one of five categories: 


(1).the inclusion of employee repre- 
sentatives on corporate policy-mak- 
ing boards; (2) the integration of 
works councils or similar bodies 
into the managerial decision-making 
procedure at plant and shop floor 
levels; (3) the introduction of changes 
at the work place designed to im- 
prove the quality of working life; 
(4) the establishment of employee 
stock ownership plans or other forms 


of participation in enterprise capital 


or profits; and (5) the appointment 
of workforce-oriented managers to 
handle labor relations.* All five are 
potentially of considerable signifi- 
cance for industrial relations, but 
the discussion here will emphasize 


4. Under legislation which at one time | 
applied to only one sector of German 
industry but is now being extended with 
some modification to the others, a desig- 
nated member cf top management is to be 
responsible expressly for employee relations. 
In the coal and steel industries, where he 
is known as the labor director, his appoint- 
ment and in due time the renewal of his 
contract require the approval of the em- 
ployee members of the board. Contrary to 
expectations, this peculiar form of participa-. 
tion does seem to be practicable, but at 
least for the time being it has remained. 


_confined to West Germany. 
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the first two because they are cur- 
rently most widely applied.’ 


THE STRUCTURE OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Industry-wide bargaining between 
employers associations and national 
unions— whether for an entire coun- 
try or only for a particular region— 
has been the prevailing practice in 
most Western European countries 
for a long time. In some countries, 
such as Sweden, Norway, and Hol- 
land, economy-wide negotiations 
between central federations of em- 
ployers associations and trade un- 
ions have sometimes been super- 
imposed on industry or sectoral 
bargaining, and when that happened 
the resulting agreement has become 
the framework establishing the lim- 
its for further bargaining at industry 
level. But whether fully or only 
partly centralized, the bargaining 
process has rarely moved in the 
opposite direction, that is, to the 
individual firm or plant, although 
here and there a few large enter- 
prises (VW in Germany and Renault 
in France) have constituted an 
exception. 

The reasons for the neglect of the 
individual enterprise, a neglect 
which is so markedly in contrast 
with the ‘enterprise-centered bar- 
gaining structure in North America 
and Japan, have been explored at 


5. Qn the whole; empirical data about 
participation are still scarce. Only the West 
German experience with codetermination is 
of sufficiently long standing to represent an 
important body of experience. But even in 
that country, the amount of published em- 
pirical research constitutes just a minute 
porticn of the enormous literature on codeter- 
mination. See Bernhard Wilpert, “Research 
on Industrial Democracy: The German 
Case,’ Industrial Relations Journal, vol. 
6, no. 1 (Spring 1975), pp. 53-64. 
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length elsewhere. On the union 
side, one must consider a combina- 
tion of ideological preferences and 
organizational weakness. The pri- 
ority that European labor move- 
ments accorded to class-oriented 
industrial unionism, with its ac- 
cent on worker solidarity and on 
mass organization, usually left a 
vacuum at shop and enterprise 
levels. On the continent, it was 
filled by independent, statutorily 
created works councils and in Britain 
by shop stewards with uncertain 
and undefined ties to the union. 
Where unions forsook the individual 
enterprise for larger aims, employers 
were at least equally keen to limit 
bargaining relationships to an entire 
branch of industry or some other 
multiple of firms, for in this way they 
were best able to protect specific 
managerial and entrepreneurial 
prerogatives against union encroach- 
ments. Whenever challenged on this _ 
point—which was not too often— 
employers offered tenacious and, on 
the whole, successful resistance to 
union efforts to penetrate the enter- 
prise and dealt instead with works 
councils or shop stewards. 

It is conceivable, of course, that 
the macro-oriented European bar- 
gaining structure might at some 
indefinite point in the future have 
become more decentralized even 
without any explicit stimulus. In 
fact, in some countries a trend toward 
decentralized bargaining did get 
underway in the 1950s and 1960s. 
A notable example is Great Britain, 
where postwar full employment 
greatly strengthened the bargaining 
position of shop stewards vis-a-vis 
plant management. Yet, whatever 


6. See, for example, Collective Bargaining 
in Industrialized Market Economies (Ge- 
neva: International Labor Office, 1974), pp. 
93-5. É 
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organic developments along such 
lines might eventually have oc- 
curred, the recent development of 
formal schemes of industrial de- 
mocracy, including worker partici- 
pation in management, has enor- 
mously quickened the extension of 
the bargaining structure to the level 
of the enterprise. 

The required presence of em- 
ployee representatives on company 
boards constitutes an important 
expression of bargaining decentral- 


ization, especially when employee | 


directors are sufficiently numerous 
to form a‘bloc of their own. Of 
course, not all issues coming before 
company boards for decision will 
henceforth be resolved through 
bargaining between employee: and 
` shareholder blocs, nor should one 
assume that unit voting will deter- 
mine all policy choices. The lines 
of division will not always run 
automatically between shareholder 
representatives (or management) and 
employee representatives. Never- 
theless, there is no question that 
bargaining will become a common 
form of resolving differences be- 
tween blocs on many issues, in- 
cluding those that are of most 
immediate concern to employees 
and that are likely to impinge in 
some : way on present or future 
terms of employment. Among them 
will be such items as plant location, 


the opening or closing down of- 


entire operations, securing of in- 
vestments, introduction of labor- 
saving equipment, employee and 
executive compensation policies, 
and other fundamental matters re- 
quiring top-level decisions. The 
submission of such items to a bar- 
gaining or .quasi-bargaining pro- 
cess between more or léss homo- 
geneous blocs represents, in effect, 
a penetration of the collective bar- 
gaining process into the individual 
firm. 
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Another current development tend- 
ing to alter the bargaining structure 
is the result of a changing orienta- 
tion of works councils and similar 
bodies of employee representation. - 
Regardless of the origins or the 
traditional functions of works coun- 
cils, which do differ considerably 
from country to country, formal — 
schemes of worker participation 
generally tend to promote the inte- 
gration of works councils into the 
bargaining structure. They do so 
most frequently by allocating to the 
works councils explicit bargaining 
rights in certain subject areas or 
by entrusting them with respon- 
sibility for supervising the imple- - 
mentation at plant level of macro- 
type collective agreements concluded 
between unions and employers as- 
sociations. They may, of course, do 
both. The eventual result of these 
developments could well be an 
“articulated” bargaining structure 
in which enterprise agreements 
concluded between plant manage- 
ments and works councils become 
an integral element in a chain of > 
coordinated bargains that extends 
from the individual plant at the 
base to the national economy. at 
the top. 

Several current developments are 
gradually leading in that direction. 
In some of the new legislation or 
drafts of legislation, works councils 
not only have gained recognition 
as bodies suitable for representing 
the interests of employees in the 


individual enterprise--a recogni- 


tion which in most countries they 
have long enjoyed—but also are 
being granted a status equivalent 
to that of a U.S.-style bargaining 


agent. In effect, works councils are- - 


beginning to acquire a kind of legal 
authority to engage in adversary 
collective bargaining at the level 
of the individual enterprise. 

.This development constitutes a 
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G HS 4 
particularly on their represeritafives, > 


-certain rights designed to ehable> W 
them to share in areas of corpoMitenss™ 


sharp departure from traditional 
conceptions of-the proper role of 
works councils. In the Netherlands, 


for example, which is, in this regard, 
representative of many other coun- 
tries, the principal task of works 
councils since their establishment 
by law in 1950 has been the cul- 
tivation of a harmonious partner- 
ship between employer and work- 
force to promote their mutual in- 
terest in the prosperity of the 
enterprise. To underline that this was 
to be -a cooperative rather than a 
conflictual relationship, the em- 
ployer or his designated representa- 
tive has by law sat.as the chairman 
of the council, and that arrangement 
is by no means unique to the 
Netherlands.. According to newly 
proposed’ amendments, however, 
the works council is to become first 
and foremost an instrument for the 
vigilant protection of employee 
interests per se, a watchdog over 
management, and an agency for 
plant-level bargaining, over issues 
supplemental to the industry-wide 
agreement. In short, it is to re- 
semble a union and may adopt an 
adversary posture vis-a-vis the em- 
ployer. In this new conception of 
the role of the works council, there 
may still be a bit of room for 
formal cooperation between man- 
agement and workforce, but that is 
to be subsidiary to the works coun- 
cil’s primary tasks of closely moni- 
toring management decisions and 


watchfully protecting employee in- ` 


terests. Of course, the employer 
will not only have to give up his 
role as chairman, but disappear from 
the council entirely. ` 


CREATING NEw RIGHTS 


Worker participation in manage- 
ment frequently establishes new 
power relations in the enterprise 
by conferring on employees, more 


ew: 


decision making that previously 
‘were under the exclusive control 
of the employer or his represen- 
‘tatives. - 

The specific character of the new 
bargaining rights is, of course, 
bound to vary. Some examples of 
the potential range will be given 
-below. What most of them have in 
common is their statutory origin. 
The new rights at enterprise level 
are being obtained, or have al- 
ready been achieved, almost en- 
tirely through legislation rather than 
collective agreements between un- 
ions and employers associations at 
national or industry levels. To be 
sure, that is in part the result of 
a general preference for national 
standardization, a prefetence which 
is much stronger in Europe than 
in North America. But it must also 
be recognized that in most Euro- 
pean countries (Britain being an 
important exception) organized 
labor’s efforts to expand the range 
of issues subject to joint deter- 
mination—what is often termed the 
scope of bargaining—have been 
far more successful when ‘labor 
has relied on its political strength 
than on its ability to extract conces- 
sions from employers in collective 
bargaining.. e a 

Even in Sweden, where labor's 
bargaining power at national level 
relative to the bargaining power 
of employers is greater than in 
most other countries, the recent 
statutory expansion of union bar- 
gaining rights at enterprise level— 
and the corresponding contraction 
of long established management 
rights—came about. only when a 
labor-soriented government passed 
the necessary legislation. The al- 
ternative would have been a col- 
lectively negotiated basic agree- 
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ment similar in form to other basic 
agreements that have led to im- 


portant innovations in Swedish la- 


bor-management relations. That 
route, however, was effectively 
blocked by determined employer 
resistance. And so, after discover- 
ing that’ its bargaining strength 
was insufficient to achieve a signifi- 
cant degree of worker participation 


in operating management, Swedish. 


labor exerted its considerable politi- 
cal leverage to. securé by law a 
fundamental shift in the balance of 
bargaining power at the level of the 
individual enterprise.” 

. Swedens decision exemplifies 
developments elsewhere.” The new 
bargaining rights at enterprise level, 
as specified in legislation, are too 
detailed and comprehensive to be 
reviewed here except for a few 
major items. First, ‘they include 
procedural rights, such as required 
meetings between works councils 
(or their counterparts) and manage- 
ment, the type and scope of informa- 
tion to be supplied by management, 
internal procedures for settling dis- 
agreements, and provisions for the 
use of outside agencies in resolving 
certain kinds of disputes. Second, 
they cover explicitly the substantive 
issues which have -become manda- 
tory subjects for bargaining at plant 
level, including ‘working hours, 
vacation schedules, pension plan 
regulations, and health and safety 
provisions. There can be little doubt 
that these new items, which have 
become’ bargainable subjects, coin- 
cide very closely with the detailed 
substantive and procedural terms of 
collective agreements that are cus- 
tomarily concluded between local 
unions and plant managements in 


- North America. .--- 


7. See “Swedish Codetermination at Work 
Act,” European Industrial Relations, no. 


31 July 1976), pp. 19-24: , 


The parallel underlines ‘a vital 
aspect. of European worker par- 
ticipation schemes. Not only do 
they constitute a legislative-political 
redress of the balance of bargaining . 
power in the enterprise, but they 
also seek to remedy the past or- 
ganizational failures and neglects of 
unions at local and plant levels. 


RIGHT TO INFORMATION: THE | 
DISCLOSURE RULES 


In most industrial relations sys- 
tems based on collective bargaining, 
controversies are bound to arise 
from time to time over the obliga- 
tion of employers or employers 
associations to provide the em- 
ployee side with information rele- 
vant to the bargaining process. 
Nowadays it is not so. much the 
principle of sharing'information that 
is an issue, for that has been pretty 
well settled, but rather the nature, 
detail, and disposition of the infor- 
mation to be furnished. As a general 
rule, disputes over information shar- 
ing have been most acute in systems 
based on single-firm bargaining, not 
only because enterprise and plant- 
level agreements are almost by 
definition tailor-made to fit the cir- 
cumstances of the individual enter- 
prise, but also because in such 
systems a union’s bargaining effec- 
tiveness depends to some extent on 
the specificity of the information 
at -its disposal. In_ industry-wide 
bargaining, however, the outcome is 
likely to be a set of minimum 
standards rather than genuinely ef- 
fective terms, and therefore the 
union’s need to have detailed in- 
formation about the economic and 
financial circumstances of each enter- 
prise is considerably less acute. 
This important distinction helps to 
explain the construction in North 
America of a. body of detailed ad- 
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ministrative regulations specifying 
the employer’s obligation to furnish 
bargaining-related data to the union 
and the absence of comparable rules 
in the bargaining systems of Western 
Europe. 

More recently,. however, insti- 
tutionalized worker - participation, 


with its emphasis on changing the ` 


balance of decision making in the 
individual firm, has been com- 
pelling Western European countries 
to become much more explicit and 
regulatory about this kind: of in- 
formation sharing. This again under- 
scores the theme of this essay that 
participation in essential aspects, 
is an extension of collective bar- 
gaining to the individual enterprise. 

Generally speaking, employee 
members who serve on corporate 
boards are entitled to receive the 


same information, in kind and ’ 


volume, that is supplied to all 
other board members. This is the 
case even when some of the board 


members on the employee side are . 


actually full-time union officials who 
directly or indirectly represent their 
organizations in negotiations with 
the same ,;ompanies on whose 


boards they are serving or who 


at the very least will eventually 
negotiate agreements with em- 
ployers associations to which these 
companies belong. ` 

At the works council level, the 
legal requirements on information 
sharing are more often than not 
enumerated in considerable detail 
in the relevant legislation. Not only 
do the laws require the employer 

to report periodically to the works 
` council or one of its committees 
on corporate financial policy, profits 
and losses, .the state of the order 
books, production planning, and 
other vital data, but he must also 
supply detailed information on all 
items that have been designated as 
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subject to joint employer-employee . 
determination. Thus, in the Nether- 
lands draft legislation now being 
considered: specifies pension plans, 
profit sharing, employee savings 
plans, working hours, vacation 
schedules, compensation plans, job 
evaluation, health and safety rules, 


-contemplated acquisitions of other 


firms, spin-offs of subsidiaries, plant 
closings, mergers, production cut- - 
backs or expansion, plant relocation, 
organizational changes, and related 
matters. Comparable statutes in 
other countries are nearly as de- 
tailed. : 

Wherever legislation on worker 
participation makes the execution of 
management initiatives contingent 
on the consent of the works council 
or at least on prior consultation 
with it, the employer must supply 
information sufficient to enable the 
works council to make an informed 
judgment. There is very little dif- 
ference in principle between this 
rule and the detailed administrative 
prescriptions of the National Labor 
Relations Board in the United States 
defining the employer's obligation 
to bargain in good faith. 

A difference does exist, however, 
in the subsequent treatment of such 
information. Whereas in the United 


‘States there has been relatively little 


concern about the problem of pro- - 
tecting the confidentiality of bar- 
gaining-related information supplied 
by an employer to a union, in 
European systems the . employeé 
members of corporate boards and 
the members of the works council 
are legally required to safeguard 
privileged information made avail- 

able to them. Indeed, some laws 
provide for stiff penalties where a. 
breach of confidence can be proven. 

Nevertheless, it would’ be unrealié- 
tic to expect such a rule to be 
effectively enforced, particularly in 
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cases where employees are repre- 
sented on corporate boards by union 
officials who in. another context 
represent the bargaining interests 
of their members. In practice it is 
to be expected, therefore, that in 
most instances detailed information 


about the affairs of an individual 


` enterprise will become available to 


the research ‘departments of the un- 
ions in due course, That is not 


necessarily a deplorable conse- 


quence, considering that other out- 
siders such as banks have long had 
access to supposedly confidential 
corporate information by virtue of 
their widespread representation on 
boards of directors. 

It is ‘still an open question, how- 


` ever, what use unions will make of 
_the information acquired through 


worker participation. West German 
experience indicates that the unions 
have so far made no effort to use 
the multiple board memberships of 
their officials as a means for estab- 
lishing a central depository of in- 


formation through which to oversee’ 


a particular industry, not to mention 
the economy as a whole. Nor does 
information sharing seem to have 
made them noticeably more aggres- 
sive in their. bargaining. Indeed, 
it is at least conceivable that pos- 
session of detailed information on 
the economic status and prospects 
of individual enterprises will mod- 
erate instead of sharpen a union’s 
bargaining expectations. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


The spread of information about 
current developments in industrial 
democracy in Western Europe is 
bound to raise the question of 
whether the United States, too, 
will move in a similar direction. 


The foregoing analysis suggests that 
some of the-main purposes.of worker 
participation in management have 
already been achieved in the United 
States through an enterprise-cen- 
tered system of collective bargain- 
ing. Part of what is being sought ` 
in Western Europe under the banner 
of industrial democracy—that is, 
joint decision making on issues of 
vital importance to employees, in- 
formation ‘sharing, adequate pro- 
cedures for disputes settlement in 
the enterprise, and related goals— 
has long been an integral part of - 
the American industrial relations 
system. In a thoughtful review of 
American labor’s position, Thomas 
Donohue of the AFL-CIO explained 
at a conference on industrial rela- 
tions in May 1976 that “because 
American unions have won equality 
at the bargaining table, [they] have 
not sought it in corporate board 
rooms.’ 8 Perhaps, then, the ques- 
tion one, should really ask is whether 
the European model of worker par- 
ticipation in management is not, in 
substance, a reasonable facsimile of 
the American pattern of decen- 
tralized collective bargaining, as 
adapted to the historically different — 
circumstances of the Western Euro- 
pean countries. It would appear so. 
In any event, it is quite certain 
that Donohue’s rather negative ap- 
praisal of participation (“it offers 
little to, American unions in the 
performance of their job unionism 
role”) and his rationale for that 
appraisal (“We do not want to blur 
in any way the distinctions between 
the respective roles of management 
and labor in the plant”) are shared 
by an overwhelming portion of 
American unions. And yet, there is 


8. John Herling’s Labor Letter, 7 August 
1976, p. 1. 
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a point to be made on the other 
side of his argument which leads 
straight back to the case of the 
Volkswagen Company mentioned at 
the start ef these observations. If 
labors spokesmen in the United 
States are justified in their com- 
- plaints that American workers have 
suffered a serious loss of jobs and 
income through the capital and tech- 
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nology exports of U.S.-based multi- 
national firms, and if neither labor’s 
application of considerable political 
pressure to change the permissive 
terms of present legislation nor, the 
practice of adversary collective bar- 
gaining is capable of securing ade- 
quate relief, control of a bloc of 
seats in corporate board rooms might 


‘be an alternative worth considering. 
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© New Focus on Industrial Democracy in Britain 
By ANDREW W. J. THOMSON 


ABSTRACT: Industrial democracy in Britain has traditionally 
‘operated through the process of collective bargaining, but 
since 1973 the Trades Union Congress has pursued the objec- 
tive of giving workers’ representatives parity on company 
boards of directors with shareholders’ representatives. This 
approach was adopted in the Labour party’s election manifesto 
` for the current Parliament, but the government, somewhat 
uncertain as to how to implement this objective, has appointed 
. the Bullock Committee to invéstigate the issue. The com- 
mittee’s report is expected to be broadly favorable to the TUC 
viewpoint, but most employers and some unions want a more 
flexible approach to worker -participation. Any government 
legislation in the near future is likely to be threatened by time 
` constraints and a declining majority in Parliament, but there 
is general agreement in all the ‘political parties about the 
need for some further development in participation, even if 
not about the precise form that it should take. 


Andrew w. J. Thomson is Senior Lecturer in Applied Economics at Glasgow 
University, and is presently visiting Associate Professor of Industrial Relations at . 
the Universtty of Chicago Graduate School of Business. He did his undergraduate . 
work at Oxford and received M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from the New York State School 
‘of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell Untverstty. He has written books on 
grievance procedures and the 1971 Industrial: Relations Act in Britain and is 
currently working on collective bargaining in the public sector and the twentieth- 
- , century history of labor in Britain. i 
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INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY IN BRITAIN 


HE ISSUE ‘of industrial democ- ` 

racy is in. a state of flux in 
Britain at' the. present time, and a 
watershed in its:development ap- 
pears imminent. Industrial democ- 
racy is, of course, a term which 
covers a variety of different con- 
cepts, but for reasons of space this 
paper will concentrate mainly on the ;: 
issue of most immediate relevance, 
namely worker representation on 


the board of directors. 


BACKGROUND UP TO THE 1970s 

‚The major industrial relations 
legacy from the nineteenth century 
to the twentieth was a solid commit- 
ment to trade, unionism and collec- 
tive bargaining as the primary focus 
of worker self-expression, although 
the nineteenth century had seen a 
number of: socialist and anarchist 
theories and experiments, including . 


` self-governing cooperatives- and - 


. Owenite communitiés, none: of 
which flourished except the retail 
cooperative movement. The first 
, quarter of oe present century saw 
” the growth of a much more explicit 
political orientation through the 
“emergence of the Labour party and 
also a sudden mushrooming of more 
radical ideas based'on syndicalism 
and guild socialism, with nationali- 
zation becoming the practical focus 
. of aspirations toward industrial de- 
mocracy. In the discussions -of the 
time, nationalization was often taken 


-to involve some form of workers 
control, but over the next 20 years 


opinion'-within the Labour party 
moved in favor of the public 
corporation, in which. there would 
be a conventional’ management .- 
structure but with some interest 
group representation on the board, 
as the primary vehicle for imple- 
menting nationalization. This ap-’ 
proach was duly incorporated in thé 
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post-World War II nationalization 
legislation without much opposition; 
a sprinkling of unionists were put 
on the industries’ boards of directors, 
but not in“any dual capacity which 
might compromise their responsi- 
bility to one side or the other. 
Little thought was given to the 
private sector. 

Parallel with these developments 
was the consolidation of the role of 


-the trade union as: the primary 


representative of the workers. With 


- the exception of the short-lived 


World War I period, there was no 
plant-based :challenge to the status 


-of the national union and the 
` industry-wide collective agreement, - 


and its eventual emergence in the 
late 1950s in the form of informal 
bargaining by shop stewards and 
stewards’ committees merely served 
to underline the formal status of the 
union even if the reality was that 
unions ‘frequently lost control of 
plant level activity. By the 1960s, it 
could be said that unions had already 
achieved effective participation 
through the limitation: of manage- 
ment discretion in most large and 
medium-sized companies in Britain. 

This essentially pragmatic posi- ` 
tion was perhaps best.rationalized 
by Hugh Clegg.' His approach was 
to take an analogy from the demo- 
cratic political pluralism of govem- ` 
ment and opposition and argue that 
industrial democracy is best -ob- 
tained by having two opposed sides, 
management and unions. He ad- 
vocated three basic principles 
whereby this concept of industrial 
democracy might be perceived: 

“The first is that trade unions must 
be independent both of the state and 


` of management. The second is that 


l. Hugh ‘Clegg, A New Approach to 
Industrial Democracy (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1960). 
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only the unions can represent the 
industrial interests of workers. The 
third is that the ownership of 
industry is irrelevant to good in- 
dustrial relations.”? Such a situation 
is, of course, perfectly compatible 
with capitalism; indeed, it con- 
veniently justified the status quo and 
the predominance of collective bar- 
gaining and as such reflected a 
majority view at the time within 
the Labour movement. Even at the 
present it remains an important 
. strand of thinking. 

In the middle 1960s, however, a 
new dissatisfaction with the state of 
industrial ‘democracy arose. Best 
represented on the left by the 
Institute for Workers Control,’ it 
drew on the growing power of 
shop stewards within industry and 
within the union movement while 
also reacting against the bureau- 


cratic structure of the nationalized, 


industries, which it perceived as 
state capitalism. The swing of the 
unions to the left as the state 
attempted to exert controls on 
collective bargaining through law 
and incomes policies was a further 
factor in arousing intérest in new 
forms of industrial democracy. Within 
the Labour party itself, a working 
party on industrial democracy was 
set up in 1967, but in spite of 
endorsing the general principle, it 
was unable to recommend a blue- 
print for participation which covered 
the various situations and issues in 
different sectors of the.economy. 
However, the most influential 
voice of the. 1960s came from the 
Royal Commission on Trade Unions 
and Employers’ Associations (the 


2. Ibid., p. 21. 

3. See Ken Coates and Tony Topham, The 
New Unionism: The Case. for Workers’ 
Control (London: Peter Owen, 1972). 

4. The Labour party, Industrial Democracy 
(London, 1967). 
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Donovan Commission),’ which car- 
ried out a thorough review of the 
British system of industrial relations 
in its report in 1968. The commission 
thought that its proposals for the 
reform of collective bargaining . 
would adequately cover develop: 
ments at plant level and intermediate 
level; and a majority felt unable to 
recommend the appointment of 
workers’ directors to the boards of ~ 
companies, although a group ofthree 
thought that experiments should be 
facilitated, and two others (not union 
representatives, incidentally) wanted 


mandatory arrangements. In its White 


Paper In Place of Strife, which 
resulted from the Commission’s 
Report, the Labour government ` 
merely noted that it favored experi- 
ments with worker directors and 
intended consultations as to how 
this might best be achieved. It also, 
like the Donovan Commission, took 
the view that collective bargaining . 

“represents the best method so far 
devised of advancing industrial 
democracy.” 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 1970s 


The issue, however, remained a 
topical one, and indeed spread well 
beyond the Labour movement to 
other political parties and bodies. A 
particular impetus was given by 
Britain’s entry into the European 
Common Market in 1973. The 
Liberal party produced proposals 
similar to the German framework, 
and the Conservative government 
promised, although it did not actually 
produce, a discussion paper on the 
subject. The key occurrence, how- 


5. Report of Roya! Commission on Trade 
Unions and Employers Associations (London: 
oy Majesty's Stationery Office Cmnd 3623, 
19 

6. In Place of Strtfe: A Policy for Industrial 
Relations (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office Cmnd 3888, 1969}. 
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ever, was a paper produced initially- 
by the research ‘staff of the Trades 
Union Congress (TUC) in 1973 
which broke sharply with the rather 
xenophobic tradition of the unions 
by proposing what was, in consider- 
able part, the European framework 
. of industrial democracy. This paper 
made a major issue of board level 


representation, although it reaffirmed. 


the primary significance of collec- 
tive bargaining.” Not only was the 
paper accepted by the unions at the 
1973 Congress, albeit without great 
- enthusiasm or even discussion of its 
implications, but more importantly 


the subject became one of.the focal - 


points of discussion between the 
TUC and the Labour party in the 
development of a Social Contract.® 
The Social Contract was a wide- 
ranging set of promises by the 
Labour party in exchange for 
voluntary wage controls by the 
unions, and when the party took 
‘office in March 1974, it became the 
centerpiece of economic and political 
policy. After the passage of the first 
two of the three promised pieces of 
industrial relations legislation, the 
Trade Union and Labour Relations 
Act of 1974 and the Employment 
Protection Act of 1975, industrial 
democracy came to the forefront of 
attention. However, the government, 
although. largely committed to the 


TUC scheme, was uncertain about. 


how to implement it, and therefore 


announced a committee of inquiry .- 


in August 1975.° 


7. Trades Union Congress, Industrial De- 
mocracy (London, 1973). The document was 
reissued in a slightly amended form in 1974. 

8. The Labour party itself produced a docu- 
ment which made proposals similar to that of 
the TUC. (The Community and the Company, 

London, 1974). 
© 9. The setting up of the committee was 
hastened by the introduction of a private 
members bill on board representation in 
the House of Commons, sponsored by Giles 
Radice, M.P. 
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The terms of reference ofthe com- 
mittee were extremely narrow, leav- 
ing little room for any fundamental 
appraisal of the underlying issues: 


Accepting the need for a radical exten- 
sion of industrial democracy in the con- 
trol of companies by means of repre- 
sentation on the board of directors, and 
accepting the essential role of trade 
union organisations in this process, to 
consider how such an extension can best 
be achieved, taking into account in 
particular the proposals of the Trades 
Union Congress report on industrial 
democracy as well as experience in 
Britain, the EEC and other countries. 
Having regard ‘to the interests of the 
national economy, employees, investors 
and consumers, to analyse the implica- 
tions of such representation for ‘the 
efficient management of companies and 
for company law. 


The restrictive terms of reference 


created difficulty in finding an ade- 
quate chairman and membership, 
but a team of suitable weight was 
duly assembled under Lord Bullock, . . 
the Oxford historian. The Bullock 
Committee was also restricted to 
the private sector, and a separate 
working party was set up under Alan 
Lord of the Treasury to investigate 
similar issues in the public sector. 
We will first look at the private 
sector. 


THE POSITION OF THE TUC 


As expressed in the TUC’s major 
policy document of July 1973: 


The traditional British trade union 
attitude to schemes for “participation” 
' in management of private industry has 
been one of opposition. It has been 
considered -that the basic conflict of 
“interest between the workers and the 
owners `of capital and their agents 
prevents any meaningful participation in 
management decisions. The reasoning 
behind this opposition has yaried from 
the claim that the trade unions’ job is 


‘ 
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simply and solely to negctiate terms and 
conditions, and not'to usurp the function 
of management, to the proposition that 
trade unions should not be collabora- 
tionists in a system of industrial power 
and private wealth of which they 
disapprove.!¢ 


However, although the TUC iade a 
number of recommendations about 
‘the scope for improving industrial 


` democracy based on the strengthen- 


ing of union. organization and the 
widening of the scope of collective 
bargaining, it now saw the need for 


-something more: 


. it is clear that this leaves a wide 
range of fundamental managerial deci- 
sions affecting workpeople that are 
beyond the control—and very largely 
beyond the influence—of workpeople 
and their trade unions. Major decisions 
on investment, location, closures, take- 
overs and mergers, and product speciali- 
sation of the organisation are generally 
taken at levels where collective bargain- 
ing does not take place, and indeed are 


subject matter not readily covered by . ; 
: sa 7 ¥ Committee, the TUC based its major 


collective bargaining. New forms of 
control are needed." 


‘The TUC’s basic proposal to achieve 


this objective in the private sector 
was that there should be a new 
Companies Act, to be introduced in 
stages, initially applying to the 600- 
700 enterprises employing miore 
than 2,000 workers. In the companies 
covered, there would be a two-tier 
board structure with. supervisory 
boards that would ‘be responsible 
for determining company objectives 
and for appointing the management 
boards. One half of the supervisory 
boards should be elected through 
trade union machinery, but the new 
provisions would only become 
operative in unionized firms. Repre- 


. sentation of workers on'boards could 


` 10. Trades Union Congress, Industrial 
Democracy, p. 14. , 


1l. Ibid, p. 34. | 


only be through bona fide unions » 


choosing’ to. exercise this right. 
Finally, the change in -structure 
should be reflected by a statutory 
obligation of companies ‘to have 
regard for the interests of working 


“people as well as shareholders: 

” This pattern was in keeping with, . 
and was undoubtedly influenced by,’ 
‘other European developments. But 


another element of. European.: 


practice, the works council, was . 


emphatically rejected‘ by the TUC 


which argued: 


‘An attempt to introduce a Saed system 


of works councils in British industry 
would lead to one of two things. Either 
they would duplicate existing structures 
at plant levels, in which case Works 
Councils would clearly be superfluous; 
or they would. displace and supersede 
existing trade union arrahgement; this 
latter approach* would be even more 
unacceptable to. the trade union move- 
ment. ~ 


In its evidence to the Bullock 


submission on the document already 
discussed, but added a supple- 


mentary memorandum toexpandon ° 


certain issues. The only point of 
change was that as a second best to 
giving union members half the seats 


~; 


w ie 


on supervisory boards, the TUC | 
might accept equal voting rights ` 


with other directors on unitary or 
single-tier boards. This alternative 
envisaged that union directors might 
be outnumbered by shareholders’ 
representatives and executive man- 
agers, but the TUC was prepared to 
accept it, provided the managers 
had no vote. On other issues the 
TUC argued that: the legislation 
should not specify how élections: of 
union representatives should be 


cided by the union organization, 


12.+ Ibid.; p. 38. A 


conducted, for this should be de- ; 
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bestest a shop stewards body; 


nonunionists should be excluded . 


from participation because, in the 
large companies with which the 


TUC proposals were concerned, the — 


majority of employees are union 
members; parity of representation 
would not necessarily lead to dead- 
lock because neither side need vote 
as a 
(with casting vote) could rotate or an 
independent chairman could be 
appointed; there should be no con- 
sumer representation, since there 
would be no definable constituency 


to which representatives would be >- 


accountable; where unions decided 
not to participate in the new 
system, the structure should operate 
but the workers seats would remain 
unfilled; the reason for the claim 
to 50 percent of the seats was that 
only in this way could union repre- 
sentatives be expected to feel any 
sense of collective responsibility for 
board decisions; and finally, equal 
responsibility would not mean iden- 
tical responsibility, since the primary 
responsibility of union members 
would be to their constituents, and 
they would thus be workers’ repre- 
sentatives on the board rather than 
worker directors. 


OTHER UNION VIEWS 


Although the TUC has carried its 
viewpoint at its own congresses, 
there ‘is. far from unanimous accept- 
ance, of its proposals within the 


union movement. For example, the 


Engineering Workers Union has 
argued that supervisory boards could 
act in opposition to the development 
of collective bargaining; such boards, 

like works councils, would duplicate 
or supersede the growth of collective 
bargaining at company. level, and 
they could.well degenerate into the 
rubber stamps of management 


block, or the chairmanship - 


boards, creating the illusion of 
power without the reality. For this 
union, the desirable. alternative is 
the unlimited extension of collective 
bargaining into areas such as pricing, 
investment, location, forward plan- 
ning, sales, and profitability. The 
Electricians Union, from a much 
more right-wing political stance than 
the engineers, has argued along 
similar lines: the essential need is 
for unions to maintain their indepen- 


_dence; there is a danger that manage- 
‘ment could coopt the union, which 


might lead to an alternative repre- 
sentation at the place of work; it is 
not the responsibility of working 
people to manage. the enterprise, 
nor can union directors. accept 
responsibility for managerial deci- 
sions and still represent workers 
who feel they must oppose them. 
The General and Municipal Workers 


‘Union has indicated that a general 
-mandatory obligation should be 


placed on managements to negotiate 
with unions on a number of issues, 
including those which might be 
decided at board level, such as 
forward decisions on investment, . 
reorganizations, mergers, and 
changes. in product lines. While 
parity of union representation on - 
supervisory boards might be one 
way of achieving such joint control, 
the union has commented that TUC 
policy did not provide for equivalent 
compulsion on negotiations where 
the unions concerned did not opt for 


this type of board. 


THE EMPLOYER POSITION |’ 


Employer submissions to Bullock 
were almost universally critical of 
the TUC proposals. The Confedera- 
tion of British Industry (CBI) pro- 
nounced itself in favor of participa- 
tion, but argued that there was no 
suitable standard system: larger 


—_ PER a er a 
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companies with over 2,000 em- 
ployees should be required by law 
to reach participation’ agreements 
within four years, failing which 
there would be an arbitrated solu- 
tion; medium-sized companies 
might be brought within the law on 
participation. agreements later, and 
in the meantime should be en- 
couraged to extend participation 
voluntarily; small companies with 
under 500 employees should be 
encouraged to set up company coun- 
cils. Employee representation at 
board level would not generally be 
suitable; where they were favored 
they should be solidly based on 
other arrangements below board 
level; and any suggestion that 
employee participation necessarily 
involves employee delegates on the 
board was seen as irrelevant and 
unacceptable. In addition, the CBI 
rejected the TUC principle of single- 
channel representation which ex- 
cluded nonunion employees, es- 
pecially among manual workers, and 
also the proposal that there should 
be participation only when this was 
desired by trade unions. The partici- 
pation agreements, which were the 
keystone of the CBI approach, were 
to come within certain guidelines, 
including ratification by all em- 
ployees in.-a secret ballot, joint 
arrangements where more than one 
union was participating, no con- 
‘flict with collective bargaining or 
recognition arrangements, and, per- 
haps most important, no interference 
with the executive function of man- 
agement or its legal responsibility 


for discharging its third-party obliga- ` 


tions. The actual participation in 
decision making would thus be 
extremely limited. Company coun- 
cils for smaller companies (which 
were generally ignored by the 
unions) would consist entirely of 


EUEN 


employee representatives with the 


„chief executive as chairman. 


Most employer and independent 
evidence similarly stressed the need 
for flexibility, although in doing so it _ 
was bound to fall short of the TUC 
claim for parity .on the ‘board. 
Another theme running through the 
employer evidence was the need to 
build up participation from the 
bottom rather than impose it from 
the top if commitment from em- 
ployees was to be achieved. There 
were many other criticisms of the 
TUC’s proposals on grounds of 
democracy and accountability, but ` 
perhaps most of all there was 
criticism of the impact on efficiency 
of the TUC proposals, which had 
suggested that board representation 
would decrease. workers’ resistance 
to change and thus increase overall 
efficiency. Rather, the feeling was 
that there would be delays in reach- 


‘ing decisions, not infrequently dead- 


lock, and that a great deal of extra 
time would be consumed; boards ` 
would become an arena for political 
maneuver and conflict rather than a - 
forum for making realistic decisions. 
Finally, apart from anything else, 
there would be great difficulty in 
obtaining suitable people. 


POLITICAL AND OTHER 
PERSPECTIVES 


The Conservative party has sai 
little of substance about methods o 
representation. A recent party 
pamphlet merely noted: 


The appointment of worker-directors is 
not the first or the most obvious way of 
achieving real ‘participation involving 
the whole of the labour force. A Con- 
servative government will encourage 
the implementation of schemes which 
fully involve’ all employees in the 
operation of their companies. Schemes 
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for financial participation will also be 
encouraged. 


The Liberal party also ee key 
parts of the TUC proposal, in par- 
ticular the emphasis on union domi- 
nation. They accept two-tier boards, 
but want directors elected by share- 
holders and employees who would 
have equal voting rights. The party 
also wants workplace councils which 
would have to approve certain deci- 
sions jointly with management. 
The government has naturally 
been reserving its pode while the 
Bullock Committee has been sitting, 
but a speech in May 1976 by the 
responsible minister, Edmund Dell, 
the secretary for trade, suggested 
that, except for the fundamental 
principle that some form of em- 
ployee representation on the boards 


` of companies should be introduced, 


all options were open. But he also 
stressed that any government initia- 
tives would have to be “compatible 
with improved industrial relations, 
the efficient management of com- 
panies, and an increasing level of 
investment of risk capital.” Britain, 
he added, “could not afford the luxury 


of radical change if the result is not to - 
- be greater efficiency.” i 


There is no space tò do justice to 


the large number of other views, but- 


one which must be méntioned is the 
National Consumer Council (NCC). 
Their main point was quite different 
from those mentioned so far, but 
very clear: 


. such a carve-up between E 
and capital in a modern version of the 
corporate state could not be in the 
interests of consumers . . . we cannot 
but fear that, if labour and capital were 
locked together in one organizational 
combine, the push for security would 


, 13. Quoted in The Times, 5 July 1976. 
14. Quoted in The Financial Times, 19 May 
1976. 
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become strongly underpinned and the 
tendency to monopolistic limitation to 
new entrants to a trade enhanced. 


The NCC therefore has suggested, 
although with little hope of success, 
that there should be consumer 
directors. 


l THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


So far we have dealt with the 
private sector. of industry, but the 
issue of industrial democracy also 
applies to the public sector in which 


‘there are two main types of situation. . 


The nationalized industries are 
reasonably similar in their structure 
to private sector companies, and 
there the TUC proposed similar 
arrangements, that is, a two-tier 
board with a 50 percent trade union 
representation on the first-tier board. 
But it also wanted direct involve- 
ment on managerial boards at lower 
levels. There have already been: 
some developments in this sector: 
the British Steel Corporation, for 
example, has had worker-directors 


. on divisional boards since the late 


1960s, but this experiment has not 
generally been regarded as a success 
in spite of some restructuring of the 
scheme in 1972;%* the Post Office - 


-has also already agreed that there- 


will be union representation on its 
board, possibly in a two-tier struc- 

ture which would be echoed at 
regional and lower levels. As in the 
private sector, however, views are 
far from uniform. A report on the 
structure of the electricity industry 
unequivocally rejected equality of — 
numbers on the board. It argued that 
such a board could not have a 
common purpose, and the’ unions in 


- the industry strongly supported this 
`. 15. Quoted in The Times, 25 March 1976. 


16. See Peter Brannen et al., The Worker 
Directors: A Sociology of Participation 
(London: Hutchinson, 1975). 
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position. At the other end of the 

spectrum, the National Union of 

Mineworkers has put forward pro- 
x posals that each colliery should be 
7 directed by a team of 12 persons 
k elected by the employees fora three- 
year period. The team would appoint 
the professional managers. 

The public services, primarily 
central and local government, pre- 
sent much more difficult problems 
-because of the role of Parliament and 
the local authorities as representa- 
tives of the electorate. However, 
without being explicit, and accepting 
that the machinery might need to be 
different, the TUC has argued that 
“in principle the case for giving 
public services trade unions due and 
timely opportunities to contribute 
the views of their constituents is as 
valid as the case for a greater mea- 
sure of industrial democracy for the 


one ema es 


_ By this, the TUC means “a satis- 
factory degree of representation on 
the main decision-making opera- 
tional bodies.” But which bodies 
and what kind of representation are 
difficult issues,.which, like all the 
issues in the public-sector, have not 
been adequately ‘ventilated in 
public. The Lord:Committee has 
operated in private, ‘there has been 
no provision for outside views to be 
‘heard, and there is- unlikely to be 
any published report. 


THE PROBLEMS FOR POLICY 


ies | 

The foregoing views and issues 
present both philosophical and tech- 
nical problems for policy determina- 
tion. Most of them can only be listed 
rather than disçussed. But one key 
issue deserving at least a brief dis- 
„cussion is how far unions can or must 
accept responsibility for the deci- 





17. Trades Union Congress, Industrial 
.. Democracy (1974 version), p.:43. 
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rest of the working community.” 
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sions taken at board level. In its 1973 
document, the TUC tried to detach 
the sharing of power from the 
sharing of responsibility, and even 
though the TUC General: Secretary 
Len Murray accepted the need to 
share responsibility at the 1976 
congress, it is precisely for this 
reason that many unions have pre- 
ferred to pursue other ways of 
exercising power. As already noted, 
unions in Britain generally can al- 
ready exercise power through par- 
ticipation in the process of manage- 
ment via collective bargaining, and 
there is considerable fear not only 
that collective bargaining will be 
diluted, but also new challenges 
from below will appear to conflict 
with the formal union organization. 
It seems likely, indeed, that any 
emerging possibilities of board level 
representation will not be taken up 
in a number of companies where 
unions wish to preserve their inde- 
pendence. For employers, the prob- 
lem is the obverse: will the changes 
merely take bargaining into the 
boardroom without achieving the 
objective of cooperation in imple- 
menting company policy? Beyond 
this central issue, a list of somè of 
the more significant problems which 
Bullock and the government will 
have to face up to is as follows: 


— Should there be a two-tier struc- 
ture of boards of directors, and if so 
how should powers be divided 
between the two? 

—Should worker directors be solely 
the representatives of trade unions 
or should they- also cover non- 
unionists? Can worker representa- 
tion be equated with trade union 
representation? What about repre- 
sentation of managers, few of whom 
are unionized in the private sector? 
What about nonunionized com- 
panies? 


Me 


wai 


a 
wee 


— What proportion: -of okei 
tors should there be? 

—What arrangements should be 
made in: regard to decisions below 
board level? --. 3 

— Should oker Tea be elected 
directly or indirectly, or appointed? 
— Should there be powers of recall 
of worker-directors in- certain cir- 
cumstances? 


-—What should be done with adk 


+ 


plant company structures, multi- 
nationals, and ‘holding companies? 
—What should be the responsi- 
bilities’ of worker-directors? 

How should the workers them- 


selves be involved, given obvious 


gers of remoteness from their 
representatives? 
— How should the system of lied 
tive bargaining operate if the board 
has overall responsibility for indus- 


_ trial relations policies? 
— How will enough suitable worker- 


directors be discovered, trained, and. 


serviced by their unions? 

—How can difficulties associated 
with secrecy and confidentiality of 
company information be overcome? 
-What should be the authority of 
the. shareholders’ meeting? 


—Should there be differences be- | 


tween the public and private sectors? 
—Should there. be differences in 
sizes, of comparties?. 

--Should the system be mandatory 
oryvoluntary?. . 

-~ How, ‘quickly | ‘should any new 


' scheme be -introduced? + 


— What should be doné.to reconcile 
disagreements in setting it up; in- 
cluding differences among unions in 
a. system: of multiple ‘union repre- 
sentation? 


_ OTHER DEVELOPMENTS IN 
© INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
While the central focus of atten- 


tion to hew systems of representa- ` 


I's xy 
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tion in decision caine is on the 
Bullock and Lord Committees, there 
have been other developments of: 
significance in recent years. Those 
in the nationalized industries have 
already been mentioned. British 
Leyland, recently. brought under 
state control through the National 
Enterprise Board, has introduced an 
elaborate three-tier _ participation 
structure after a good deal of advance 
preparation. The base of the struc- 
ture consists of more than 30 plant- 
level joint management-union com- 


‘mittees. From these, the‘ stewards 


elect répresentatives to. divisional 


-middle-level joint committees, and 


in turn these bodies'send 15 stewards 


. to the car council’ chaired by the 


chief executive. However, it is 


“fundamental: to the’ scheme. that 


management retains the ultimate 
right to make all decisions. The 
structure is designed to allow the“ ' 
workforce to contribute to problem 


. solving and the formation of future 


plans, but it precludes negotiations 
and codetermination.. Somewhat 
similar schemes have been intro- 


‘duced in other large companies 


such as Chrysler and Ferranti; it is 

noteworthy that these, like Leyland; 

are companies which have recently 

received large public subsidies. - 

> A. very different dimension of 

industrial democracy has been the 

experience with various forms of 

cooperatives. There has been a long 

history of producer cooperatives, , 


-most of them members of the indus- 


trial Common Ownership Move-, 
ment, but unlike their retail cqunter-- . 
parts, they have been small in scale’ 
and significance. There have ‘also 
been copartmerships, such as the 


‘John Lewis Partnership, but again, 


they have been very. much: the 
exception. 

The early 1970s saw a EE 
able number of factory occupations, 


mainly in protest against closures, 
and some of these led to work-ins 
and cooperative ventures.’® The 
work-in at Upper Clyde Shipbuilders 
was the best known, but there were 
several other smaller ones. However, 
the major institutional develop- 
ments came with the new Labour 
government of 1974 which inherited 
.a number of closure problems. 
Wedgwood Benn, secretary of state 
for industry, after considerable argu- 
ments within’ ‘the government, 
offered public aid to finance worker 
cooperatives in the N.V.T. motor- 
cycle factory at Meriden, the Fisher- 
Bendix plant at Kirkby, and the 
Scottish Daily News. Another 
separate aspect of industrial democ- 
racy is experimentation with various 
forms of job enrichment or improve- 
ments in the quality of working life,’® 
but while such experiments do exist, 
it is probably fair to say that in this 
respect Britain lags behind other 
countries. 

Finally, there have also been, or 
are pending, other governmental 
measures which can bé said to con- 
tribute to industrial democracy;?® 
indeed elements of significance for 
industrial democracy are .scattered 
through various pieces of legislation, 
The Employment Protection Act of 
1975 and the Trade’ Union and 
Labour Relations Act of 1974 were 
both major pieces of legislation 
extending individual: and union 
rights: perhaps the most. significant 
provision was the right to disclosure 


18. See Ken Coates, ed., The New Worker 
Cooperatives (Nottingham: Spokesman 
Books, 1976). 

19. See Department of Employment Man- 
- power Papers No. 7, On the Quality of 
Working Life (London: Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1973). 

20. For a review of this legislation, see 
A.W.J. Thomson and P.B. Beaumont, “The 
British Labor Government’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Program,” Cornell International Law 
Journal, vol. 9, no. 2 (May 1976), pp. 139-90. 
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of information given to unions in the 
Employment Protection Act. Beyond 
these, the Health and Safety at 
Work Act of 1974 provided for unions 
to request and participate in safety 
committees and to have safety repre- 
sentatives with designated powers. 

The Industry Act of 1975 created 
the possibility of voluntary planning 
agreements in which unions would 
be expected to be consulted and also 


-created rights of information dis- 


closure going beyond those con- 
tained in the Employment Protec- 
tion Act. Also within the Industry 
Act, the National Enterprise Board 
(and its sister bodies the Scottish 
and Welsh Development Agencies ~ 
set up under separate legislation) 
was given the task of promoting 
industrial democracy in under- 
takings which it controls. The 
government is also planning to bring 
in legislation to give unions 50 
percent representation on pension 
scheme management bodies.. 


: THE NEXT STAGE 

The publication of the Bullock 
Report ‘is expected in mid-January 
1977, but there has already been a 
good deal of informed speculation 
about its contents. It seems likely 
that the whole committee will accept 
the principle of worker-directors, 
including the employer representa- 
tives, which may create difficulties 
for the CBI in its present opposition 
to this principle. There is likely to be 
a recommendation for a single- 
rather than a two-tier board (on this 
issue the TUC and the CBI have 
changed sides), which would be 
divided into three parts. Share- 
holder. and union representatives 
would comprise the largest (and 
equal) groups which would then 
together nominate the smaller third 
group. Worker-directors would be 


` pushing through early legislation on 
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elected through the union machin- 
ery, and only company employees 
would be eligible; an external union 
official could, however, come in as 
part of the third group. The machin- 
ery would be brought into operation 
by a ballot of the whole workforce, 
with the employer having no say in 
the decision. The employer repre- 
sentatives on the Bullock Com- 


mittee are, however, expected to dis- 


sent on two points: they would 
prefer a.two-tier board, and’they do 
not want so many places to be given 
to the workers. The report as a whole 
will, nevertheless, generally en- 
dorse the TUC- position. 

However, this will be far from the 
end of the story. Although the 
government is largely committed tó 
the TUC viewpoint and has in- 
cluded industrial democracy in its 


‘legislative program for 1976-77, it 


may well find it necessary to inter- 
pose another stage of discussion, 
such as a Green or White Paper. In 
any case it will have difficulties in 


s 





likely to be dominated by the iss 
of devolution to Scotland and Wales, 
and time considerations may pre- 
vent its passage. There is also likely 
to be a major battle in Parliament, 
since employers and the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal parties are unlikely 
to accept the government proposals. 
Moreover, the government is likely 
to lose some of its parliamentary 
support through defeats at .by- 
elections, and already at the time 
‘of writing its majority is a pre- 
carious one. A general election is 
indeed a distinct possibility well 
before the government’s full period 
expires. Therefore, legislation in the 
form the TUC and the Labour party 
would like is by no means assured. 
However, the -general principle 
looks certain to advance in one form 
or another. All the political parties 
_are committed to some conception 
of industrial democracy, and there 
will also be some pressures arising 
from Common Market obligations. - 


There are few basic issues of industrial democracy which do. 
‘not: contain -a complex interlocking of ‘regulative . norms, ~ 
` contractual ‘relationships, and cooperative activities. A- 
genuine German: development is. codetermination or Mit-' 
‘-bestimmung. In order to evaluate its, proper significance it | 
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West German Experience with 
` -Industrial Democracy 


te at 
By FRIEDRICH FÜRSTENBERG 
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. ABSTRACT: The prevails forms of baasai acindeesey! 
in West Germany and the proposals for its further devélop-_ 


ment cannot be encompassed in a single integrated system. 


is necessary to differentiate between shop floor and board 
levels, between the -institutions of works councils, labor 
directors on management boards, and worker representa- 
tives on supervisory boards. .The greatest achievement in 
industrial relations, largely due to the works councils, is 


_ perhaps the establishment of a reasonably’ well func- 


tioning grievance and negotiation machinery within the 
individual plant ‘and the larger corporation. Codetermina- 
tion in supervisory boards has not undermined profit 
orientation as a criterion of performance, but employee 


‘representatives have been able to obtain proper. considera: 
tion of the social aspects of work. There are limits © 


in a system based mainly on statutory measures. More 
personal involvement and more self-government at workplace 
level might be on. nthe ae for the near future. 


’ 
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HOUGH there is Hadi agree- 
ment about the need for'more 
democratic participation within the 


_world of work, opinions differ 


widely as far as content and scope 
of industrial democracy are con- 
cerned. This also applies to the case 
of West Germany where the prevail- 
ing forms of industrial democracy 
and the proposals for its further 
development cannot be encom- 
passed in a single integrated sys- 


‘tem. They reflect, rather, a pluralism 


of possible interpretations of basic 
concepts and, within these limits, 


of historically established areas of : 


consensus in terms of working 
solutions. 

Public attention. usually focuses 
on codetermination, especially at 
supervisory board level. But one 


must realize the complex meaning ` 


even of this key concept and its 


interrelation with other practices of 


industrial democracy in contem- 
porary West Germany. In order to 
get as clear a picture as possible 
of the present situation and ‘of the 
forces working to maintain or change 
it, the basic approaches to problems 
of industrial democracy in West 
Germany must be briefly analyzed. 


Basic APPROACHES TO INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


In a society based on democratic 


_ principles, the structure and opera- 


tion of enterprises require legitimi- 
zation by consent. In order to serve 
this purpose three models are used 
in West Germany. 

First, industrial democracy can be 


fostered by state regulations which’ 


offer a framework for the articula- 
tion and consideration of various 
interests. Such legal provisions are 
fundamental prerequisites for the 
form and content of industrial re- 
lations. ' 


Second, the contractual model 
offers the parties concerned an op- 
portunity to’ settle their problems in 
free negotiations leading. to agreed 
compromises that are limited both 
in time and scope. Industrial rela- 
tions at sectoral and regional levels 
of. industry usually follow this 
pattern. 

Finally, we also encounter the 
application of a cooperation model 
which is characterized by joint 
participation in problem-solving pro- 
cesses ‘and which offers to the 
representatives of employees vary- 
ing degrees’ of information, con- 
sultation, and: codetermination. It 
is this model especially which has 
strongly influenced industrial rela- 
tions within the © West German 
enterprise. 

There are few basic issues of 
industrial democracy in West Ger- 


_many which do not contain a cóm- 


plex interlocking of regulative norms, 
contractual relationships, and direct 
cooperative activities. But in specific 
situations the different models are | 
unevenly applied and promoted by 
the various interest groups. This 
becomes quite clear when one con- 
siders the main viewpoints that 
usually emerge in any major dis- 
cussion of issues in industrial democ- 
racy. There are always groups aim- 
ing to enlarge the basic’ rights ‘of 
the workforce in order to improve 
the quality of working life. However, 
there is often, a--clear - distinction 
between those advocating the im- 
provement of basic individual rights 
and those aiming at greater collec- 
tive rights. In practice, individual 
rights usually focus on the conduct 
of individual contracts of employ- 
ment and problems of the individual 


. career as well as on issues of 


social and employment security. 
Collective rights are the basis for 
most activities within the area of. 
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codetermination and will be dis- 
cussed in more detail ‘later on. 

The contractual element, of course; 
prevails in collective. bargaining, 
though it is also based on rele- 
vant legislation (that is, the law on 
collective agreements). But contrac- 
tual elements can also be‘found in 
codetermination activities. For ex- 
ample, negotiations between works 
councils and management often re- 
sult in individual plant-level agree- 
ments. g 

More participation in order to 
foster industrial democracy is usu- 
ally claimed by the unions within 
their concept of. codetermination, 
covering the whole area of indus- 
trial relations from workplace levels 
to issues of the economy in general. 
Arguments in this direction ùsually 
focus on representative participa- 
tion. Arguments for direct participa- 
tion by individuals and work groups 
are usually brought up either by 
syndicalist groups within the trade 
union movements or, from a quite 
different viewpoint, by advocates 
of industrial . partnership ‘models. 
Some employer groups aiming’ at 
social reform .are strongly recom- 
mending a type of industrial democ- 
racy based ,on both participative 
management and employee stock 
ownership plans. 


Before turning to a discussion, of. 


the different attitudes and the 
underlying interests which shape 
the dynamics of industrial demọc- 
racy, we shall analyze the frame- 
work for the type .of industrial 
democracy which is a genuine Ger- 


` man development: codetermination 


(or Mitbestimmung). 
THE FRAMEWORK FOR 
PODETERNINA PION 


Codetermination in; West Ger- 
any is based on worker or em- 


ployee representation. In varying 
degrees, it extends to both shop 
floor and board levels’ as far as 
private industry is concerned. Three 
fundamental laws determine its 
functioning: the Works Constitution 
Act (Betriebsverfassungsgesetz) of 
1972, which covers all enterprises 
with at least five employees; the 
Codetermination Act (Mitbestim- 
mungsgesetz) of 1951, as amended 
in 1955, which covers only the coal 
and steel industries; and the new 
Codetermination Act (Mitbestim- 
mungsgesetz) of 1976, which covers 
corporations with more than’ 2,000 
employees. In the public sector, the 
Personnel Representation Act of 
1974 provides codetermination 
rights similar to those granted by’ 
the Works ‘Constitution Act. 

In order to evaluate. 'the proper 
meaning of codetermination, it is 
necessary to differentiate between 
shop floor and board levels,! be-. 
tween the institutions of works 
councils, labor directors on manage- 
ment boards, and worker represen- 
tatives on supervisory boards.. 


" Worxs COUNCILS AT SHOP 
FLOOR LEVELS 


1. Works councils are elected by 
all employees of the’ enterprise, 
but separately for blue-collar and 
white-collar workers. They are for- 
mally independent of the unions. . 

2. Works councils cannot call a 
strike, but they have the right to 
sue management for alleged breach 
of contractual or ee rights. In 


1. West German companies are governed 
by two’ strictly separate boards: the Super- 
visory Board (Aufsichtsrat), usually con- 
vening once quarterly to. decide. general: 
matters of company policy, and the Manage- 
ment Board (Vorstand), whose full-time mem- 
bers are appointed by the Supervisory Board 
and who. actually run the business. 
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such cases, which are rare, remedial 
action has to be sought in the 
specialized labor courts. More usus 
ally, failure of management and 
works council to agree leads to 
referral of the issue to an arbitration 
tribunal. 


3. The law grants baie councils. 


a broad range of rights to informa- 


`. tion, consultation, and codetermina- 


tion. For- example, the Works Con- 
stitution Act of 1972 grants codeter- 
mination rights to works councils 


in respect to the shop rules, the - 


regulation of daily working hours 
and rest periods, temporary short- 
time or overtime work, the time 
and ‘location for wage payments, 
the preparation of the vacation 
schedule, the installation of devices 
for controlling ‘employee perform- 
ance, safety regulations,. the ad- 
ministration of welfare services in 
an individual plant, the assignment 
of company ‘housing, the determina- 
tion of job and piece rates, the 
formulation of wage determination 
systems, .the introduction of new 
methods: of remuneration, and the 
determination of principles for the 
operation of suggestion schemes. 
Codetermnination rights. are also 
granted to cover the introduction of 
any technological changes affecting 
the work place, work flow, or work 
environment. In such cases\ the 
works council may demand appro- 
priate measures to take into account 
considerations based on ergonomics. 
There is also an important right 
to codetermine in the issuance of 
guidelines for personnel selection 
and in the administration of voca- 
tional training. In the event of major 
operational changes within the en- 
terprise, management and works 
councils are mandated by law to 
conclude an agreement which pays 
due regard to the balance of inter- 
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ests involved; and in case economic 
disadvantages result for employees, 
they are -to introduce adequate 
measures of soċial planning. 

. Thus, the legal rights of works 
council members in West Germany 
by far surpass the rights of equiva- 
lent bodies in other countries. 
Nevertheless, the system of works 
councils creates certain problem 
areas which limit the effectiveness 
of participation. Each works council 
operates within a social tension field 


comprising its employee constit- 


uency, management, and the union. 


The relations between the works 


council and its constituency - are 
largely shaped by the problem of 
proper representation. Employees 
in modern plants are:divided into 
numerous formal and informal groups, 
each, having: its own goals. It is 
difficult to reflect the complexity of 
this structure in the composition of 


.the works: council. Usually some 


groups are underrepresented, for 
example female employees,’ shift 
workers, or foreign workers. The © 
evidence also shows that among 
blue-collar workers those in the 
higher skill grades have a better 
chance than others to ‘elect their 
candidates. ` 

As a rule, a newly elected works 
council has to contend with a cer- 
tain amount of empldyee antagonism 
toward, and lack of interest in,--its 
work. In larger plants, the un- 
avoidable bureaucratization of works 
council activities intensifies the 
existing alienation. The appoint- 
ment of union stewards for each 
workshop and office often helps to 
facilitate two-way communication 
between works council members 


‘and their constituents. Research 


has shown that the chairman of 


2. In West Germany 15 percent of works 
council members were female in 1975. 
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the works council tends to be as- 
sured of. regular reelection, thus 
making this office a quasi-profes- 
sional function.? Likewise, the di- 
versified activities of the works 
council require increasing special- 
ization on the part of its members 
in order to negotiate effectively with 
management experts. As a result, 
a wide range of special committees 
has come into existence, the most 
common ones being committees for 
problems of wage rate setting, ac- 
cident prevention, white-collar em- 
ployees, female workers, young 
workers and apprentices, 
welfare, and physically handicapped 
workers. Thus, a properly function- 
ing works council usually has quite 
a complex structure. The better 
equipped it is to match manage- 
ment’s qualifications in negotia- 
tions, the more its members are 
professionalized, thereby creating a 
social distance between themselves 
and the average employee. 

The practice of holding plant 
assemblies during working hours 
has not proved sufficient to neu- 
tralize oligarchic tendencies within 
the works council. Most ‘employees 
are not interested in detailed reports 
on works council activities. Though 
by law such assemblies must be 
held four times a year, empirical 
researth in the West German elec- 
trotechnical industry has shown that 
actually they take place quite ir- 
regularly. In a group of 104 plants, 
they were held only once in 19 
plants, twice in 33 plants, three 
times in 35 plants, 4 times in 15 
plants, and not at all in 2 plants. 
There was also a noticeable trend 
toward a steady -decrease of em- 


3. See Friedrich Fürstenberg, Die An- 
wendung des Betriebsverfassungsgesetzes 
im Hause Stemens (Munich: Siemens AG, 
1970), p. 11. 


social 


ployee participation in the as- 
semblies.* 

The relations between works 
councils and management are de- 
cisively influenced by the problem 


of integration. At least once every 


four weeks, council and manage- 
ment representatives are required 
by law to meet in joint conferences. 
These are often organized by the 


‘personnel manager. Of course, man- 


agement usually attempts to utilize 
the works council’s functions for its 


- own purposes and to integrate them 


into the existing social system of ` 
the factory. This is usually done 
by inviting the works council mem- 
bers to assume functions and to 
organize activities holding out the 
prospect of some tangible advantage 
for employees. The administration 
of company-financed social institu- 
tions, the control of working condi- 
tions according to the provisions of 
law, and especially the selection of 
workers for layoffs in periods of 
work scarcity are examples of works 
council activities supporting the 
personnel department. 

Besides areas in which a works 
council can be used, in effect, as an. 
executive organ of management 
policy, there are-also conflict areas. | 
The greater the difficulty of agree- 
ment between management and 
works council, the more the nego- 
tiations become formalized. In cases 
where they are conducted in a formal 


-and legalistic manner, management 


is aided by its own legal department, 
while the works council largely de- 
pends on experts provided by the 
union. Though there are some cases 
where works councils still identify 
themselves wholeheartedly with 
management’s policy, there are 
other cases where the works coun- 


_cils show a high degree of militancy 


4. Ibid., p. 10. f 
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toward management. In the long 
run, the works council can operate 
successfully only when it is not 
closely identifed with either man- 
agement or the union. 

The relationship between works 


council and union poses the prob-. 


lem of solidarity. In spite of the 
legally autonomous status of the 
works council, works council mem- 
bers are usually union members and 
often hold positions as union of- 
ficers. To be a member of a works 
council can be an important step 
in a career that may ultimately 
lead to full-time office in a union 
or even to political office. -There 
are strong informal organizational 
ties between the works council and 
the union. Newly elected works 
council members are trained in 
union-sponsored courses, and the 
union also provides them with spe- 
cialized information and advice 
necessary for their work. In dis- 
pute situations, the unions are the 
only organizations: which can back 
up the works councils in their deal- 
ings with management. On the other 
hand, works councils must also be 
able to act successfully within the 
enterprise by taking into considera- 
tion worker interests as well as 
management objectives. Therefore, 
issues may well arise where a cer- 
tain company-mindedness by the 
works council comes into conflict 
with union policies aimed at achiev- 
ing uniform terms of employment 
for an entire industrial sector. Al- 
though the unions hold a key posi- 
tion in elections to works council 
membership through their ability to 
enter slates of nominees, they do 
not completely control the composi- 
tion of the works council. For 
example, in the 1968 elections in 
the Siemens Company, 41 percent 


of the newly elected works council: 


members were not organized. How- 
ever, shortly after the election most 
of them became union members. 

Generally speaking, harmonious 
relations between employer associa- 
tions and unions and the mainte- 
nance of full employment tend to 
facilitate the effective functioning 
of works councils. By the same 
token, conflict in society at large or 
in a particular industrial sector will 
adversely affect the works council 
by creating instability. Perhaps the 
greatest achievement in industrial 
relations attributable to the works 
councils is the establishment of a 
reasonably well functioning griev- 
ance and negotiation machinery 
within the individual plant and the 
larger corporation. Open conflicts, 
such as strikes, only rarely involve 
the works councils. 


PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT 
BOARDS 


At the level of management boards, 
so-called labor directors were intro- 
duced in the West German mining 
and iron and steel producing in- 
dustries by the Codetermination Act 
of 1951. They are appointed in the 
same way as other members of 
the management board, but they 
cannot be appointed against the 
wishes of the employee representa- 
tives in the supervisory board who 
usually initiate the appointment. 
As a rule, the labor directors have 
the confidence of the unions. While 
it is their special responsibility 
to administer the personnel and 
labor relations policies of the com- 
pany, they also participate fully 
in the decision making on company 
policies in general, for these must 
be made jointly by the members of 


the management board acting as a 


group. Under these circumstances, 
a basic dual loyalty is inevitable: 
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the labor director is responsible 
both for effective management per- 
formance in general and for effective 


' representation of the employees’ 


point of view. In 1960 about two- 
thirds of all labor directors were 
in charge of the entire personnel 
administration apparatus of their 
firms, but only between one-third 
and one-half of them played an 
actual part in the firing and dis- 
missal of staff members not covered 
by collective agreements.’ This 
group usually consists of the higher 
level employees and ofacademically 
trained employees in the enterprise. 

Experience has shown that. the 
labor director can handle his difficult 
marginal situation only by attempt- 
ing to bécome fully integrated in 
the management structure and so- 
cially accepted by his colleagues on 
the board. This is, of course, a 
matter of both competence and tact. 
Usually, labor directors are not 
recruited from the ranks of works 
council members or union officials. 
They tend to be persons of high 


technical or intellectual qualifica- ` 


tions, experts in their field of com- 
petence rather than skillful poli- 
ticians. From the employees’ and 
the unions’ point of view, their 
main function is the development 
of personnel and social or labor 
policy within the enterprise in a way 
that reconciles the. company’s’ eco- 
nomic and social requirements. In 
practice, this task amounts to intro- 
ducing modern methods of person- 
nel management. Thus, the labor 
directors role has generally been 
one of counterbalancing the ‘points 
of view of the technical and financial 


experts on the management board. - 


5. See E. Potthoff, O. Blume, and H. 
Duvernell, Zwischenbilanz'der Mitbestim- 
mung (Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, Paul 
Siebeck, 1962), p. 102. 


The recently introduced general 
codetermination ‘law in West Ger- 


‘many departs from the long-estab- 


lished rules for the coal, iron,-and 
steel industries by specifying only 
that a labor director shall be ap- 
pointed in firms with 2,000 or more 
employees—in other words, by 
omitting the additional requirement 
that the’ labor directors appoint- 
ment have the endorsement of the 
employee members of the board. 
In consequence, there will be no 
direct. representation of employee 
(and union) interests on the manage-" 
ment boards outside the mining, 
iron, and steel producing industries. 


WORKER REPRESENTATION ON 
SUPERVISORY BOARDS 


Regarding worker participation on 
the supervisory boards of German 
firms, two types of legal provisions 
must be distinguished: minority 
representation and parity (or equal) 
representation. Minority representa- 
tion applies to firms subject to the 
Works Constitution Act. It provides 
that in joint stock and limited ` 
liability companies having more 
than 500 employees, one-third of the 
members of the supervisory board 
shall be employee representatives 
nominated by the works council but 
elected by the employees. Obviously 
in such situations the employee 
members cannot, as a rule, prevail 
against the will of the shareholder 
representatives on the board. 

Full parity representation has so 
far been achieved only in the mining 
and steel industries. There the Co- 
determination Act of 1951 prescribes 
parity of capital and labor repre- _ 
sentatives, the former being desig- 
nated by the shareholders’ meet- 
ing and the latter by the works 
councils and unions. Both parties 


‘select .by cooptation one neutral 
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person. The recent Codetermination 
Act of 1976 has now exténded this 
system to all companies with moré 
_than 2,000 employees, but with two 
restrictive provisions: (1) at least 
one employee representative must 
be designated by the group of so- 
called Leitende Angestellte (em- 
ployees exercising managerial func- 
tions); and (2) in impasse situations, 
the chairman, who is always desig- 
nated by the shareholders, casts 
the deciding vote. 

In order to evaluate the func- 
tioning of worker representation in 
supervisory boards, one has to take 
into account the proper meaning of 
these institutions in West Germany. 
The legal function of supervisory 
boards is mainly the appointment 
and control of the management 
board. In practice, especially during 
periods of flourishing business oper- 
ations, the actual activities of super- 
visory boards do not amount to much 
more than policy coordination and 
advice and formal ratification of de- 
cisions already made by the man- 
aging board. Supervisory boards 
usually convene not more than once 
every three months. Thus, their 
activities are rather remote from day- 
to-day management operations. 

In terms of actual power relation- 
ships, minority, representation’ of 
employees in. supervisory boards 
ought to be seen as a means of 
improving internal consultation and 
the flow of information. Interest- 
ingly enough, works council mem- 
bers who simultaneously sit on 
supervisory boards have an advan- 
tage over their counterparts in plant 
management, who often get their 
information secondhand and-rather 
late at thet. Though employee repre- 
sentatives on the board have no de- 
cisive veto rights, their. consent is 
usually considered useful by share- 
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holder representatives. That useful- 
ness at times enables them to obtain 
some concessions for the workforce? 
A typical case occurred when ‘the 
supervisory board of a large German 
automobile manufacturing firm de- 
cided to raise the dividend. The 
employee representatives objected 
to this decision until a large bonus 
payment for all employees of the 
firm was approved at the same time. 
The interests of employee repre- 


sentatives focus, of course, particu- 


larly on measures which are likely 
to affect employment conditions, 
such as changes in products and 
production. Timely information on 
plans in these areas may help the 
works councils to take appropriate 
measures. 

The functioning of parity codeter- 
mination in the coal mining and steel 
producing industries has been the 
subject of several empirical studies, 
the most recent one being the so- 
called Biedenkopf Report of 1970.8 


-The report, widely considered to be 


authoritative, found that’ parity on 
supervisory boards had not led to 
revolutionary changes in company 
policy. Moreover, the boards func- _ 
tioned smocthly, and unanimity 
in decision making was the rule.’ 
The favorable result has been fos- 
tered by the already mentioned fact 
that decisions in the supervisory 
boards very often amount to no more 
than an endorsement of plans al- 
ready discussed in detail at man-' 
agement board levels. Therefore, 
decisions by actual voting are less 
important than informal consulta- 
tions beforehand. Such consulta- 
tions usually take place' between 
the works council members and 
union officials represented on the 


6. Mitbestimmung im Unternehmen (Bun- 
destags-Drucksache VI/334). 
7: Ibid., p. 36. 
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supervisory boards, on the one hand, 
and shareholder representatives and 
members of the management board, 
on the other hand. The neutral 
member on the supervisory board 
usually does not cast the deciding 


vote. Instead, his role is that of a 


mediator.® 
The decisive problem for super- 


_visory boards is setting long-term 


goals for company policy. Under 
West German codetermination, profit 
orientation as a guide to policy has 
not really been questioned. No 
major projects planned by manage- 
ment have been prevented by em- 
ployee representatives, as shown 
by analyses of corporate merger pro- 
posals and the controversial issue 
of pit closings in coal mining. How- 
ever, employee representatives have 
often been able to obtain proper 
consideration of the social and labor 
aspects of such situations. Thus, 
supervisory boards have become 
more involved not only in the tech- 
nical and financial but also in the 
social planning of company opera- 
tions. This holds especially true for 
the social effects of investment and 
organizational restructuring. The 
Biedenkopf Commission did not 
find any evidence that there had 
ever been-a severe breach of con- 
fidence or a deliberate act directed 
against the well-being of the enter- 
prise by employes representatives.® 
On the contrary, the rather difficult 
restructuring of the West German 
coal mining industry proceeded 
without any major strikes, due 


largely to worker participation in. 


all major decisions. 
We would summarize by noting 


that the present provisions for em-` 


ployee representation on super- 
visory boards do not amount to real 


8. Ibid, p.40. i 
9. Ibid., p, 54. ; , : 


codetermination in all managerial 
affairs. Rather, the very structure 
of supervisory ‘boards and the legal 
framework within which they oper- 
ate offer indirect but very real op- 
portunities for. influencing the de- 
cisions in the management board. 
And it is this board which de- 
cisively shapes the technical, eco- 
nomic, and social reality of the 
enterprise. The authority of manage- 
ment decisions has not been ques- 
tioned by this system of represen- 
tation, but the basis for its legiti- 
macy has changed. 


‘CURRENT ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


Industrial democracy is less a 
state, characterized by legal and con- 
tractual provision, than a constant 
process that changes its focus ac- 
cording to differential participation 
and goal setting. This observation . 
applies also to the case of West 
Germany. Public opinion, parlia- 
mentary debates, and discussions 


‘among both union members and ; 


managers clearly show that the cur- 
rent framework has many -built-in - 
tensions. 

The new Codetermination Act of 
1976 embodies many features of a 
fragile. compromise. For instance, * 
the German Federation of Trade 
Unions (DGB) does not regard the 
law as an adequate .expression of 
parity codetermination because, in 
case of a tie vote, the chairman of 
the board (who is elected by the 
shareholder representatives) has the 
deciding vote. For its part, the Con- 
federation of German Employers 
Associations fears that the new law 
might shift the balance of economic 
power decisively in favor of the 
unions. 

The present and foreseeable prac- 
tice of codetermination places ‘de- 
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cisive power in the hands of repre- 


sentative oligarchies. Empirical re- 
search shows, however, that the rank 
and file of employees often have 
quite different notions of codeter- 
mination, their focus being on direct 
action at shop floor level.’® Simi- 
larly, the still existing legal obliga- 
tion of works. council members to` 
cooperate with management in mu- 
tual confidence and to avoid open 
conflict sometimes causes unrest on 
the 'shop floor, as articulated by 
unofficial work group spokesmen. 
Some left-wing unionists, there- 
fore, are demanding new forms of 
interest articulation—for example, 
by strengthening the role of the 
union stewards (following the model 
of shop stewards in Britain and the 
United States). Such development 
would obviously run counter to the 
dual structure of industrial relations 
in West Germany under which 
unions are excluded from plant- 
level negotiations. Nevertheless, 


_ more direct participation in codeter- 


mination by the workers. at shop 
floor level is still an unsettled 
problem. 

Generally, the unions have had 
to face some opposition from cer- 
tain members who object to the 
growing importance of cooperative 
forms of industrial democracy. These 


groups would prefer to return ta 


labor relations patterns requiring 
less union involvemént in mane-, 
gerial affairs.1! The quest for a more 


10. See,. for example, Friedrich Fürsten- 
berg, Die Soziallage der Chemiearbeiter 
(Neuwied-Berliny Hermann’ Luchterhand, 
1969). 

ll. See, for example, F. Deppe, ed., 
Kritik der Mitbestimmung (Frankfurt/M: 
Suhrkamp Verlag, 1969); ‘also J. Bergmann 
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militant union movement is often 
advocated also on the grounds that 
otherwise the membership might 
fade away or that the emancipation 
of workers is being sacrificed for 
greater privatization of affluent 
employees. 

By contrast, there are - many on- — 
going activities aiming at the intro- 
duction of participative manage- 
ment, possibly combined with profit 
sharing and property formation by 
employees. Such models often ap- 
peal to more highly skilled em- 
ployees. The fact that the number 
of production workers is gradually 
declining and the number of white- 
collar workers is rising certainly ` 
will have an impact on future strate- 
gies for more industrial democracy 
and on relevant ideological justifica- 
tions. 

We may conclude this survey by 
noting that the present West German 
system of industrial democracy, 
based as it is mainly on legally 
secured codetermination, has some 
specific limits. More personal in- 
volvement ‘and more self-govern- 
ment at work-place level might be 
on the agenda for the-near future. 
At the same time, unions are muster- 


_ing all their political strength to 


achieve a social partnership in pub- 
lic affairs designed to improve the 


-quality of life of the working popula- 


tion. Industrial democracy in West 
Germany is still an issue with a 
considerable dynamic of its, own. 


and W. Miller-Jantsch,. “The Federal Re- 
public of Germany: Cooperative Unionism 
and Dual Bargaining System Challenged,’ g 
in Worker Militancy and Its Consequences; 
1965-75, ed., Solomon Barkin (New York: 
Praeger, 1975), pp. 235-76. 
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The “Reform of the Enterprise” in France ' 


By YVES DELAMOTTE 


. ABSTRACT: In France, the “reform of the enterprise,” a 
more common term than “industrial democracy,” became an 
acute question in 1974-1975 with encouragement from Presi- 
dent Giscard d’Estaing. He appointed a commission chaired 
by Pierre Sudreau to investigate the matter and make 
appropriate recommendations. The commission’s report was 
published early in 1975. This essay is dividéd into four 
sections. First, it provides a brief outline of the most 
relevant institutions in the labor field to set the frame- ` 
work for- examining the problem of the reform of the 
enterprise. The second section outlines germane develop- 
ments prior to the appointment of the Sudreau Commission 
and notes that, before 1974, reform of the enterprise con- 
sisted mainly of a steady enlargement of the functions of 
plant committees (comités d’entreprise). The third section 
summarizes the chief proposals of the Sudreau Report. 
The final section reviews the still very modest follow-up. 
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REFORM OF THE ENTERPRISE 


N FRANCE the term 

of the enterprise” is in much 
more common use than the expres- 
sion “industrial democracy.” Gen- 
erally it refers to “initiatives by 
government rather than spontaneous 
developments or understandings 
reached jointly by the parties in 
industry. Historically, reforms in 
France have been expected to come 


` through new laws and through 


state sponsorship of new institutions, 
for it is generally assumed that only 


in this way can their general im- ` 


plementation be ensured. That: ex- 
plains why the president of the re- 
public, Giscard d’Estaing, took the 
initiative in 1974 to put-the reform 


of the enterprise on the national’ 


agenda. Before examining the issue 
more closely, we must first indicate 
the basic institutional and political 
context in which the problem has 
been ‘posed. We shall do so by out- 
lining first the organizations of 
unions and then the system of em- 
ployee peprescoeton at the plant 
level. 


THE BACKGROUND 


The General Confederation of La- 
bor (CGT) is the’ oldest and most 
influential labor federation. The 
bulk of its membership are manual 
workers. Some of its leaders are 
members of the Communist party, 
and for the CGT the exploitation 


of the working class will cease - 


only with the advent of collective 
control of the means of production. 
For the CGT, long-term objectives 
do not necessarily exclude specific 
short-term demands, particularly for 


` higher wages and improved job se- 


curity, but the prospect of.reform 
of the enterprise within capitalist 
society is considered an illusion. 
The French Democratic Con- 
federation of Labor (CFDT), which 


“reform ' 
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holds secónd place in terms of 


membership, does not accept capi- . 


talist society either. It differs from 
the CGT, however, in its profound 


distrust of collective and bureau-. 


cratic models based on authority 
from the top down. The principle 
of industrial self-management which 
the CFDT espouses expresses its 
intent to preserve for workers a 
certain freedom and spontaneity 
against the encroaching pressures 
of institutions and political parties. 

Three additional confederations 


‘are more reformist in orientation: 


the so-called Workers’ Force (FO), 
with members mainly in the civil 
service; the very small Confedera- 
tion of Christian: Workers (CFTC); 


and the larger but occupationally . 


limited, General Confederation of 
Supervisors and Technicians (CGC). 

Employees are free to join the 
union of their choice or not to join. 
The choice depends mainly on per- 
sonal beliefs. The overall rate of 
unionization is low compared with 
most other industrialized countries. 

Local unions with a sufficient 
number of members are entitled to 
recognition .as representatives of 
employees in an enterprise. They 
may play an active role when a 
dispute occurs, but unlike Ameri- 
can unions they very seldom nego- 
tiate collective agreements at the 
individual enterprise level because 
the customary unit for collective bar- 
gaining is an industrial sector or 
branch at national or regional level. 

The system of employee repre- 
sentation in the enterprise is based 
mainly on institutions which are 
legally distinct from the unions. 
Shop stewards (délégués du per- 
sonnel) are elected annually by all 
employees. Their task is to take up 
grievances with management. The 
plant committee (comité d’entre- 
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prise) consists of the ase and 
‘representatives elected biennially 


by. all employees. It has essen 
tially an advisory role. The em- 


_ ployer is required by law to provide 


the committee with certain informa- 


‘tion, such as balance sheets and ` 


profit and loss statements and pro- 
jected innovations or reorganiza- 
tions, and to entertain the com- 
mittee’s advice. When plant com- 
mittees were established by law 
in 1945, the main objective was to 
encourage cooperation within the 
enterprise and to develop a form 
of participation in management. We 
shall note below to what extent this 
aim has been met. 

The ‘existing plant-level institu- 
tions donot depend on the presence 
of unions. However, where unions 
do function in an enterprise, they 
are each entitled to put up lists 
of candidates in elections for shop 
steward positions and plant com- 
mittee mémbership. The seats are 
then allocated among candidates of 
the different unions, in proportion 
to the votes cast for each list. 

‘Following the events of May 1968, 
the unions gained the establish- 
ment by law of a new plant-level 
institution, namely union stewards. 
These union stewards, which are 
not to be confused with the much 
older institution of shop stewards, 
are directly designated by the sev- 
eral unions represented in the enter- 


prise rather than being elected by > 


all employees. Their task is essen- 
tially to ensure a union presence 
in the enterprise, to collect union 
dues, distribute union literature, ar- 


` range for union meetings, and simi- 


lar union-centered activities. . 


Seen as a whole, the system of 


plant-level representation is varied 
and complex; it is'the result of a 
juxtaposition of institutions created 
by successive laws, rather than the 
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outcome of a global and coherent 


conception. The- question is, of 
course, frequently posed whether it 
should 4 not be simplified, but that 
would be a difficult’ undertaking. 


REFORM IDEAS PRIOR TO 1975 


Between 1945 and 1974, the idea 
of reforming the enterprise inspired 
occasional management initiatives 
and, of course, occupied the thoughts . 
of various individuals and organized 
groups. It even stimulated some 
government activities. Two phases 
may be distinguished. The first scat- 
tered efforts in the years imme- 
diately following liberation from 
German occupation tended to turn 
on the association of capital and 
labor. This association, however, 
usually did not go beyond employee 
profit-sharing plans. The plans ‘ac- 
tually implemented lost their origi- 
nality with the passage of legisla- 
tion on profit ‘sharing in 1959 and 
in 1967, especially the latter which 
instituted compulsory profit-sharing 
plans, as mentioned below. 

The second phase, which started 
in 1972-1973, resulted from the 
realization of certain employers that 
there was a certain urgency at- 
tached to making improvements in 
the quality-of working life of their 
employees. In reaction against the 
former application of the ideas of 
scientific management, they began 
experimenting with new forms of 
work organization which sought to 
enrich rather than to simplify in- 
dividual tasks or which -made pos- 
sible the establishment of work 
groups able to organize their work 
themselves and to negotiate produc- 
tion standards with management. 
The experiments showed that .the 
reform of the enterprise did not 
necessarily have: to be achieved 
solely from the top down but coùld 
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also come from the:base by giving 
workers more autonomy, more re- 
sponsibility, and more influence 
over their environment. 

Of all the writings on reform dur- 
ing these years before 1975, we 
mention here only the one which 
examined the issues most pro- 
foundly, Pour une réforme de l'entre- 
prise, published in 1965 by F rancois 
Bloch-Lainé, a high civil servant 


known for-his ability and imagina- ' 


tion. He proposed, among other 
ideas, a new type of employee 
representation, the creation of a 


genuine grievance procedure (joint. 


examination of grievances and pos- 
sible recourse to arbitration), and 
minority participation of employee 
representatives in a supervisory 
board to which management would 
have to submit periodic reports. 
In its own time, Bloch-Lainé’s 


T~work unfortunately did not lead 
to any immediate results, but in 1975. 


the Sudreau Report incorporated: the 
last of these ideas. 

© During the pre-1975 period, the 
government took the. initiative -in 


two fields: in the name òf participa-" 
tion it instituted profit sharing and 
it also enlarged the functions of: 


plant committees. 

Regarding profit sharing, a first 
decree in. 1959 created an optional 
system which was seldom used. A 
‘second decree in 1967. established 
` a compulsory system which is still 


in force and affects all enterprises- 


with more than 100 employees. 
Profit sharing as a form of participa- 
tion was largely the idea of General 
de Gaulle. After the events of 1968, 
he began to emphasize the need 
for forms of participation that had to 
go beyond profit sharing, but he 


1. Frangois Bloch-Lainé, Pour une réforme 
de l'entreprise (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1965). - : 
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57 
left the presidency in 1969 without 
explicitly elaborating his ideas. 


The second line of government , ` 


action was pursued more conse- 
quentially. Between 1966 and 1973, 
various laws defined and increased 
the functions of plant committees: 
in areas of job security, industrial 
safety, working conditions, voca- 
tional training, and related matters. 
Regarding job security, to mention 
only one example, the kind of infor- 
mation now required from an em- 
ployer who plans to effect a major . 
retrenchment in his workforce is 
extremely detailed, and the period 
of required advance notice has been 
made very specific. . 

It is rather tone Bie that the 
legal extension of the functions of 
the plant committee was in practice 
achieved by prior agreement be- 
tween employers and unions. The 
explanation is that management now 
considers it necessary. to. provide 
employees with accurate. informa- 
tion about’ a variety of problems. 
Also, since the introduction of 
union stewards in 1968, employers 
have acquired a more favorable 
opinion of the plant. committees, 
for they are ‘institutions based on 
plant-wide elections among all em- 
ployees and thus less susceptible 
to external influences - than the 
union stewards. 

For the unions, the plant com- 
mittees are a most important, source - 
of information. For instance, when 
a mass layoff is envisaged, the 
period between the first receipt of. 
the information and the effective 
date can be used to make counter- 
proposals, to appeal for help to. 
government agencies, and to mo- 
bilize public opinion. This enables 
the unions to pressure manage- 
ment into reversing its plan, and 
at the same time helps them to avoid 
the appearance of involvement in a 
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decision which they don’t want to 
seem to have approved. Thus, man- 
agement and unions both recognize 
the value of plant committees but 
for quite different reasons. The con- 
sensus remains somewhat ambig- 
uous, and one author has referred to 
the kind of participation generated 
in the plant committees as adversary 
participation. 

The period 1945 to 1974 may be 
summed up as follows: 


1. The two major unions (CGT 
and CFDT) opposed direct involve- 
ment of employee representatives 
in management responsibilities. 

2. In an adversary context, .the 
most natural way of participation 
was one that developed within the 
plant committee and that allowed 
employee representatives to exer- 
cise some measure of control over 
certain decisions of management. 

3. The main changes took the 
form of a continuing extension of 
the functions of the plant com- 
mittees. Proposals for radically re- 
structuring or simplifying the com- 
plex system of representation met 
with no success. 

4. Toward the end of the period, 
it had become ever more clear. that 
reform of the enterprise hdd to be 
sought not only in institutional 
terms, but also at the level of the 
workers themselves so as to improve 
working conditions and increase em- 
ployee influence over the work 
environment. 


_ THE SUDREAU REPORT 


A few months after his election 
to the presidency of the republic 
in May 1974, Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
taing, who throughout his campaign 
had emphasized the need to renew 
French society, asked the govern- 
ment headed by Jacques Chirac to 
draft a number of reform proposals, 
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including a reform of the enter- 
prise. Since it was not self-evident . 
what reform measures would be 
acceptable both to employers and 
unions and since it seemed that 
a preliminary investigation might 
help to answer that question, the 
president established a “Commis- 
sion for the Study of the Reform 
of the Enterprise” in July 1974 
consisting of 11 persons under the 
chairmanship of a former cabinet 
minister, Pierre Sudreau. The CGT 


-and CFDT, which in the elections 


had opposed the candidacy of Gis- 
card d'Estaing, ‘refused to join the 
commission? However, a former 
head of the CFDT did become a 
member in his private capacity. 
The Sudreau Committee sat from 


September 1974 to January 1975. 


It heard evidence from the Na- 
tional Council of French Employers — 
(CNPF), the five main labor federa- 

tions (CGT, CFDT, CGT-FO, CFTC, 
CGC), and individual experts. It 
set up 12 working groups, each 
one in charge of a specific aspect 
of potential reform. The report was 
presented to the president of the 
republic on February 7, 1975, and 
was distributed a few days later. 


2. According to the CGT and the CFDT, 
a genuine reform of the enterprise can 
only take place if there is a change in 
the economic and, social system. These two 
confederations aré demanding a considerable 
enlargement of the prerogatives of the plant 
committees and of union representatives, 
even to the extent of giving them power 
to stop work on machinery considered dan- 
gerous. The Sudreau Report did not go that 
far. 


3. Rapport du Comité d’Etude pour la 
Réforme de Entreprise, chaired by Pierre 
Sudreau (Paris: La Documentation Française, 
1975). (An English translation of the report 
has been published under the title The 
Reform of the Enterprise in France by the 
University of Pennsylvania, The Wharton 
School, Industrial: Research Unit, Phila- 
delphis, 1975). 
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The report is divided into two 
sections. The first one is -entitled 
“The Background.” It contains a 
statement on the general philosophy 
which underlies the’ specific pro- 
posals in the second section, and it 
makes clear that the objective of 
the report is not to propose a single 
reform of the enterprise but rather 
a variety of reforms which take into 


“account the diversity of corporate ° 


structures. The authors chose de- 
.liberately not to emphasize labor- 
management relations in the énter- 
prise, nor the role or power of the 
unions and employees, but rather 
to deal with these questions in 
conjunction with others of generally 
greater interest to employers and 
shareholders than to employees. 
This choice is made particularly 
clear in the second section which 
contains the specific proposals. They 
are divided into 10-chapters: (1) 
transforming day-to-day activities in 
the. enterprise; (2) redefining the 
position of employees; (3) adjusting 
certain provisions of corporation law 
to the contemporary situation; (4) 


strengthening the rights of share- ` 


holders; (5) improving the opera- 
tion of employee profit-sharing 


plans; (6) enacting new legislation: 


on business; (7) encouraging the 
creation of new types of enter- 
prises; (8) preventing problems in 
industry and helping firms to face 
up to them; (9) updating current 
procedures to settle labor disputes; 
(10) integrating the objectives of 
the enterprise with those of society. 
' It is not possible even to sum- 
marize -here all the proposals. We 
shall only mention those which par- 
ticularly affect the position of em- 

, Ployees and their representatives in 
the enterprise. These can be grouped 
into three main categories: (1), the 
employees, (2) representative insti- 
tutions, (3) company law. 





priority. Such Saaravenen® 

to be limited merely to the pre- 
vention of accidents or to purely 
physical facilities. They must also 
aim to give workers more varied 
and challenging tasks as well as in- 
creased responsibility. 

The report suggests that each em- 
ployee should have the opportunity 
to express himself on the content 
and the conditions of his job. This 
proposal is based on the positive 
results of experiments undertaken 
in enterprises where workers in the 
same department met regularly with 
their foremen to discuss improve- 
ments in work organization and 
setting. Underlying these sugges- 
tions is the idèa of upgrading manual 
work, an idea derived from the fact 
that in France the position of manual 
workers is materially and socially 
still inferior to that of. manual 
workers in other industrialized coun- 
tries. The upgrading is to occur 
both in the enterprise and in society. 

Some proposals aim at achieving 
a more representative and differen- 
tiated composition of plant com- 
mittees. It is also proposed that 
multinational corporations desig- 
nate a representative to make annual 
reports on overall corporate strategy 
to the plant committees of their 
French affiliates. Other proposals 
are designed to furnish employee 


‘representatives serving on ‘plant 


committees with more precise and 
concrete information so as to enrich 
the social dialogue. The suggestion 
is also made that economic sub- 
committees with 5 to 12 members 
be created in enterprises employing 
more than 1,000 persons. These 
subcommittees would be attached to 
the plant committees. Their task 
would be to scrutinize thoroughly 
the economic information which 
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management is legally aniei to 
provide to the plant committees. 


The Sudreau Report also recom- 


mends that each enterprise pre- 
pare certain social indicators (on 
the wage structure in the enter- 
prise, weekly working hours, absen- 
teeism and turnover, industrial ac- 
cidents, vocational training and ad- 
vanced training, and so forth). These 
data, constituting a kind of social 
balance sheet or social audit, would 
be given:each ‘year to the plant 
committee. The purpose would be to 
provide a statistical base for dialogue 
between management and employee 
representatives, to emphasize areas 
in which further action is neceé- 
sary, and to -assess the effect of 
measures already taken. . 

The report further proposes that 
company law should be amended 
to allow experimentation with new 
corporate arrangements, such as 
firms administered by a system of 
participative management under 
which employees would own stock 
entitling them to a share in profits 
and to representation in manage- 
ment. However, the most innovative 
proposal aims to set aside one- 
third of the seats on corporate boards 
for representatives of the employees.* 
The idea is not to institute, co- 
management but rather a form of 
joint supervision. Employee repre- 
sentatives -would: still be in a 
minority on the boards. In any 
case, French boards of directors 
do not usually intervene actively 
in operating management. Various 
formulas have been proposed to pick 
the employee representatives; for 
example, election by the plant com- 
mittee or by the employer or 
appointment by the unions. 


4. Most F rench corporations have a super- 
visory board or board of directors. Its chair- 
man is also, a8 a rule,~the chief executive 
officer. 
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Joint supervision would allow 
employee representatives to be in- 
formed about decisions without 
necessarily | being involved in mak- 
ing’ them. Furthermore, as the 
Sudreau Report puts it, “the repre- 
sentatives of the employees could 
exercise their right to abstain when 
the decision at issue would seem 
to them to pertain to the field of 
management and not to [policy] 
supervision.’ 


TUKGINITION AND REALISM ` 


‘Although it was denounced by 
the CGT as a political maneuver, 
the Sudreau Report was quickly 
recognized to have two major qual- 
ities: imagination and realism. Its 
imagination manifests itself in the 
multiplicity of the proposals, of 
which we have examined only a few. 
Its realism is inherent to the sub- 
stance of the proposals and ‘the 
suggestions for their, implementa- 
tion. 

By and large, the proposals are 
designed to cause the least possible 
resistance from management ‘and 
unions. Extending the prerogatives 
of the plant committees responds to 
frequent union demands, as does the 
suggestion to employers to accept 
the trade unions as genuine part- 
ners. No effort has been made to 
simplify or clarify the very complex 
system of representation within the 
enterprise, for the unions are strongly 
attached to the multiplicity of in- 
stitutions and to their acquired posi- 
tions. There is even less intention 
to circumscribe the right of the 
unions to propose candidates for 
election to the various bodies of 
representation in the enterprise. 

The expansion of the prerogatives 


of the plant committee affects an 


essentially advisory institution, and 
the report underlines the*necessity 
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for continued strong leadership and 
authority in the enterprise. As com- 


pared with ,co-management, joint - 


supervision through employee 
membership on corporate boards 
is likely to appear to employers 
as more tolerable. It also respects 
the desire of. French unions not 
to assume management responsi- 
bilities; these are to remain in the 
hands of a top manager or a manage- 
ment group. If the supervisory board 
were compelled to make a decision’ 
impinging directly on management, 
the employee representatives could. 
always abstain. 

Considering that France is a coun- 
try where the viewpoints of -the 
employer side and the major unions 
are very far apart, the authors of 
this report have framed their pro- 
posals so that they should be accept- 
able to both parties. The realism 
“of the report also shows through 
in the measures envisaged for the 
implementation of the recommenda- 
tions. The report suggests that, to 


begin with, joint supervision should 


only be instituted where employees 
‘and shareholders agree. The pro- 


o posal for a social audit presupposes 


a period of experimentation in order 
to determine the social indicators 


. that "would be appropriate. Each 


enterprise is to decide for itself 


how to implement the rights of . 


employees to express their views. 
Recognizing the wide diversity of 
-individual enterprises, the authors 
of the report suggest that many 
of their innovations should first be 
tested and that the parties them- 
selves ought to determine how the 
experiments are to be conducted. 


. This pragmatic approach, which 


might also have the secondary ef- 
fect of promoting more collective 
bargaining in the enterprise, is most 
remarkable since in France the main 


. tendency in labor relations has al- _ 


r 


ways been to have recourse to 
legislation. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


- At the time of writing (October 
1976), more than 18 months have 
passed since the publication of the 
Sudreau Report, and some progress 


~has been made in implementing 


its proposals. A Fund for the Im- 


. provement of Working Conditions 


was -created in July 1976. This 
fund, with a budget for 1976 of 
24 million francs, will provide finan- 
cial assistance to those enterprises 
that submit model programs for the 
improvement of working conditions. 
Parliament now has before it a bill 
on industrial safety which repre- 
sents a significant advance over pre- 
vious legislation in that field. The’ 
upgrading of manual work, the need 
for which was underlined in the 
report, has become one of the main 
concerns of social policy. A high 
level government post to deal with 
working conditions of manual work- 
érs was created in January 1976. 
A new law passed in December 
1975 allows manual workers who 
have held certain kinds of strenuous 
jobs for five years (continuous pro- 
duction flows, assembly line, foun- 


„dries, construction) to retire on full 


pension at, age 60 instead of 65. 
Another act of July 1976 provides 
that workers who have done con- 
siderable overtime work are en- 
titled, in addition to premium pay, 
to compensatory time off with 
remuneration. 

Among measures still in ‘the plan- 
ning stage is a bill to amend the 
company laws to authorize super- 
visory boards of enterprises with 
more than 2,000 employees to coopt 
employee representatives into mem- 
bership. An awkward legal obstacle 
could thus be avoided, and the 
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boards would still be free to use 
the option or not. Another bill in 
preparation deals with the social 
audit. It will specify the data which 
employers are to: submit annually 
to the plant committees. 

The government expects that eco- 
nomic subcommittees envisaged in 
the report will be established in 
enterprises with more than 2,000 
employees. Employers and unions 
are to determine jointly the ,or- 
ganization ‘and functioning of this 


new body.. In large corporations with _ 


several subsidiaries, the creation 
of corporate-wide employee repre- 
sentation committees will.be en- 
couraged. These group committees 
will include representatives of the 
several plant committees from the 
subsidiaries and will be entitled 
to scrutinize the consolidated finan- 
cial statement of the corporation. 

In considering all these issues 
and recommendations, the govern- 
ment has adopted the pragmatism 
of the Sudreau Report.- Instead of 
immediately preparing new laws, it 
is encouraging industry to experi- 
ment. Once the results are in, laws 
might then be prepared. This flexible 
and rather loose concept of reform 
has enabled the government to bring 
under the umbrella of reform a con- 
siderable number of measures that 
have already been taken to improve 
working conditions. 

However; if one were to insist 
on a more restrictive and more 
rigid concept of reform, that is if 
one were to define it in terms of 
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industrial democracy, the measures 
taken up to now would seem meager 
indeed in comparison with the many 
recommendations of the Sudreau 
Report. As yet, the government is 
obviously determined not to impose 
by law such ideas as establishing 
economic subcommittees or forming 
consolidated plant committees for 
large corporations. A bill to modify 
the company law to enable corpora- 
tions to coopt employee representa- 
tives for membership on the boards 
of directors- has been announced, 
but no specific date for enactment 
has so far been mentioned. 

This go-slow policy is probably 
due, at least in: part, to recent 
economic and political changes. 
Opposition to the reformist ideas of 
President Giscard d’Estaing:, has 
been openly expressed in some 
major political parties. Besides, the 
current priority objectives of governi- 
ment are reducing unemployment 
and controlling the rate of inflation. 
The situation is thus quite different 
from what it was in February 1975 
when the Sudreau Report appeared. 

National elections are due to be 
held in March 1978. In the mean- 
time the present government will 
certainly continue to push for im- 
provements in working conditions: 
and will seek to upgrade manual 
work, but it is difficult to foresee 
what the government will do for the 
reform of the enterprise in the nar- 
rower sense. No doubt political con- 
siderations will strongly influence 
the pace of developments. 
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Industrial Democracy in Scandinavia 


By BERNT SCHILLER 


ABSTRACT: In the 1930s industrial relations in the Scandina- 
vian countries changed from conflict to cooperation. This 
change laid the basis for the negotiated establishment after 
World War II of consultative plant committees. The limita- 
tions inherent to the operation of such committees led, in the 
1960s, to demands for more sweeping changes in industrial 
decision making, including demands for employee codeter- 
mination. All three Scandinavian countries have granted to 
their employees legal representation on company boards, 
but the unions have stressed that such representation will 
have only limited value if it is not simultaneously accom- 
panied by the introduction of democracy on the shop floor. 
To that end experiments with semi-autonomous work groups 
have been carried out in Norway. In Sweden a law on 
codetermination in 1976 has made decision making at all 
company levels subject to collective bargaining. Moreover, 
in Denmark and Sweden: labor has demanded a share in 
future corporate capital growth through employee stock 
ownership, and bills designed to achieve this objective have - 
been drafted but not yet enacted in Denmark and Sweden. 
In general, these developments point to an increasing inte- 
gration of trade union leaders in management functions and 
more government intervention in economic policy and labor 
relations. 


Bernt Schiller, Ph.D., is Professor of History at the Roskilde University Center, 


Denmark. He was formerly on the faculty of the University of Gothenburg, . 
Sweden, where he published his dissertation on the 1909 Swedish General 
Strike (1967) and other studies of labor relations and industrial democracy. He 
i is also the principal author of the first Nordic handbook of statistics for his- 
tortans and has written articles on:the methodology of -contemporary history. 
At present he heads a research project on Interest Organizations and Inter- 
nationalism, supported by a grant from the Bank of Sweden Tercentenary 


Foundation. In 1975 he was a visiting professor at the University of Massachusetts. 
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HE study of industrial démoc- 
racy is an integral part of the 
study of relations betwéen capital and 
labor and the role -of the state in 
that relationship. Here the term in- 


. dustrial democtacy will-be used to 


mean both worker participation in 
decision making (sometimes re- 
ferred to as work-place democracy) 
and sharing in the company’s capital 
or profit or both (sometimes referred 
to as economic democracy). The two 
aspects are related to each other, 
particularly in Scandinavia. 

The trade union struggle to de- 
mocratize the work place has histori- 
cally been directed toward restrict- 
ing the employer’s prerogatives to 
hire and fire and to direct the work 
process. Its aim has been to in- 
crease employment security and to 
obtain influence on management. 
Influence could mean the right to be 
consulted or to take part in deci- 
sions. Whatever the degree of in- 
fluence, it might be applied at differ- 
ent levels in the company: on the 
shop floor, at the top management 
level, in the company’s board. 

In this discussion, four questions 
will be asked: 


' I. What aspect of industrial de- 
mocracy has -been emphasized in 
Scandinavia? 

2. What is the degree of influence 
on decision making? 

3. What levels in the company are 
involved? 

4. What is the structure of profit 
or capital sharing? 


These questions will be set in the 
context of the development of rela- 
tions between capital and labor in 
order to determine to what extent 


different components of industrial 


democracy are emphasized under 


certain conditions. Three phases of. 


development may be distinguished. 
We shall call them conflict, coopera- 
tion, and integration. We shall test 
in particular the propositions which 
hold that over time the interest in 
work-place democracy has shifted 
from employment security to in- 
fluence on management, from con- 
sultation to codetermination, -and - 
from the shop floor to executive 
board levels, while the approach to . 


economic democracy is said to have . 


shifted from an individualistic to a 
collectivistic one. 


THE CONFLICT PHASE: FROM THE 
BEGINNINGS TO THE 1930s 


In Scandinavia the existence of an 
unusually large rural middle class 
made a fairly smooth transformation 
from agrarian to industrialized so- 
cieties. possible. The trade unions 
were soon accepted by employers, 
and collective bargaining early be- 
came widespread. Collective agree- 
ments were local (only later indus- 
try-wide) and the trade unions were 
correspondingly decentralized. By 
prevailing standards the unions ` 
were well organized, but compared 
to the present period the member- 
ship ratio was low. The social demo- 
cratic parties embarked early on the 
path to reformism, but they had no 
real access to power before the end 
of World War I. Employers’ preroga- 
tives were well protected, and the 
only concessions were some inade- 
quate safeguards against dismissals - 
of shop stewards.'! 


1. For a general background in English of 
labor relations in Scandinavia, see Walter 
Galenson, The Danish System of Labor 
Relations .(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952); by the same author, 
Labor in Norway (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1949); Labour Re- 
lations in Norway (Oslo: Norwegian ILO 
Committee and the Ministry of Foreign Af. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY IN SCANDINAVIA 


The question of industrial democ- 


‘racy was first-brought up for public 


discussion immediately after World 


‘War I in the revolutionary tide of 


that period. Workers councils were 
to be given a role in the socialization 
of the. means of production de- 
manded by the revolutionary wing 


` of the labor movement. The pro- 


posals set forth by government com- 
mittees in the Scandinavian’ coun- 
tries were influenced by British 
guild. socialism, but they were 
mainly intended to ward off genu- 
inely revolutionary aims. The 
revolutionary situation passed 


quickly, however, and had disap- 


peared already by 1920. 


A trait common to all the pro~. 


posals laid before the several parlia- 


`> ments was that the competence of 


the proposed workers councils was 
to be strictly advisory. Even this 
went too far for the employers but, 
of course, not far enough for large 
sections of.the labor movement. The 
problem for the future, was set more 
precisely by the question posed dur- 
ing the-first half of the 1920s: could 
real influence be assigned to the 


_trade unions while preserving their 


traditional role in a capitalist so- 
ciety? Some employers during 
this time became interested in rais- 
ing productivity through different 
schemes of voluntary profit-sharing 
plans, so as to link the economic 
motivation of workers to the inter- 
ests’ of the company. Such schemes, 
however, were without lasting im- 
portance. 


l fairs, 1975); T. L. Johnson, Collective Bar- 


gaining in Sweden (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1962). A more recent survey also cover- 
ing the subject of this article is given by 
Walter Galenson, Current Problems of 
Scandinavian Trade Unionism, Conference 
Paper, American Enterprise Institute, 
February 1975. 
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THE COOPERATION PHASE: 
- 1930s To 1960s 


' From the Great Depression on, 
the labor’ movement “increasingly 
turned to cooperation with the em- 
ployers. The militants on both sides 
were suppressed, organizational 
structures were accommodated to 
centralized bargaining, and an ideol- 
ogy based on.cooperation and the 
welfare state was developed. Social 
sometimes in 
coalition with liberal or farmer par- 
ties, soon became the largest parties 
and the ones most frequently in 
government. Social democratic’ 
dominance became most pro- 
nounced in Sweden, nextin Norway, . 
and least in Denmark. 

Another world war was to occur 
before the time was ripe to carry 


- out-the moderate proposals of the 


1920s. In the meantime, the strength 
of the labor movement increased 
further, and the new spirit of co- 
operation with the employers was 
symbolized by the conclusion of 
basic agreements in Norway and 
Sweden in 1935 and 1938, respec- 
tively. 

- After World War II, radical visions 
of socialism, as after World War I, 
had to be reconciled with employ- 
ers’ interest in stimulating produc- 
tivity to promote the, task of recon- 
struction. Agreements establishing 
plant committees with equal repre- 
sentation for management and em- 
ployees (white-collar workers were 
also now included) were negotiated 


. in 1945, 1946, and 1947 in Norway, 


Sweden, and Denmark, respec- 
tively.. The committees, however, 
soon aroused dissatisfaction for be- 
ing wèak and having only an ad- 


:visory function. Even the informa- 


tion flow to employees, which was 
intended to be the major vehicle 
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for workers’ motivation and partici- 
pation, seemed irregular and insuf- 
ficient. 

At the end of the 1960s, new col- 
lective agreements in the three 
Scandinavian countries gave em- 
ployees the right to exert an in- 
fluence, sometimes equaling that of 
management, on safety rules, plant 
welfare arrangements, and long- 
term personnel policies. Equal im- 
portance was also attached to im- 
proved protection against arbitrary 
dismissals and a stronger position for 
shop stewards. These concessions 
were obtained ‘gradually and were 
not tied to any unusual peaks of 
interest in.industrial democracy as 
such. It should be noted also that the 
achievements up to this point 
generally came through negotiations 
between labor and employer or- 
ganizations, not through legislation, 
even though the threat of legislation 
was invoked on occasion. 


THE INTEGRATION PHASE: 
THE 1970s | 


In the mid-1960s, the rights of 
private ownership and labor’s tradi- 
tional fear of becoming hostage to a 
shareholders’ majority on company 
boards still seemed to block any 
decisive trade union advancement 
into the sphere of management. But 
then the tide changed under the 
impact of two major developments. 

-First, the historical record shows 
that industrial democracy has had a 
particularly strong appeal in times. of 
deep-going changes in social values, 
as for example after the two world 
wars. At the end of the 1960s, an- 
other wave of unrest and revolu- 
tionary change in both West and East 
brought with. it an upheaval in pre- 
vailing value systems. The struc- 
tural changes in industry which had 
taken place during the thrust of ex- 


pansion in the late 1950s and early 
1960s now began to produce a host 
of side effects. Dislocation of in- 
dustries, regional’ unemployment, 
and a deterioration of the industrial 
milieu-in Scandinavia as elsewhere 
in Western Europe led to radical 
claims for control of working condi- 


_tions by the employees themselves. 


Second, while the Scandinavian , 
countries remained capitalist in 
economic structure, they developed 
large public sectors and increasing 
degrees of economic intervention 
by the state. Limited labor resources 
and the continued need to compete 
on the world market forced private 
industry to finance economic growth 
through huge capital investments. 
On one side, this led to large con- 
centrations of capital in private 
hands, and, on the other, the diffi- 
culty of raising funds in the neces- 


` sary amounts’made industry increas- 


ingly dependent on public funds. 
At the same time, industry. came to 
rely on government-supported in- 
comes policies to keep consumption 


- in check. This proved difficult even 


when social democratic govern- 
ments were in power and used their 
influence inside the trade unions to 
enlist support for incomes policies. 
The problem was aggravated by 
the recession of the early 1970s, . 
especially in Denmark. Inflation 
and taxes ate up wage increases, 


_ and the high rate of wage increases 


became itself one of the sources of 
inflation. The labor movement thus 
found itself frustrated in its tradi- 
tional wage policy and looked to a 
new policy of industrial democracy 
for compensation. ° 


LEGAL SYSTEMS OF 
REPRESENTATION 


An early illustration of the spirit 


of integration between capital and 


me 
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labor is the Norwegian joint research 
project (Cooperation Project) set 
up in 1962. Significantly, personal 
remembrances of wartime coopera- 
tion between industrialists and 
labor leaders are said to have facili- 


` -tated the undertaking which the 


state later was asked to finance. The 
employers were interested in in- 
creased productivity to prepare 
indústry for eventual entry into the 
Common Market. An important mo- 
tive for the Trade Union Confedera- 
tion (LO) was pressure from the 
Left. The Socialist People’s party, 
which had. split from the Social 


` Democratic party, had successfully ` 


made industrial democracy part of its 
platform in the 1961 elections. The 


bourgeois parties also showed a- 


positive interest in workers partici- 


._pation, and thus the LO had to come 
up with direct proposals of its own.’ 


That occurred in 1963 and 1965 
through the Aspengren Committee. 
This committee proposed that the 
development toward industrial 
democracy should follow three 
lines: (1) expanded consultation 
among employers, shop stewards, 
and plant.committees; (2) education 
of workers to prepare them for par- 


‘ticipation; (3) and changes in com- 


pany organization in order to enable 
workers to take part in decision 
making.? 

These three -principles were all 
realized during the following de- 
cade. The first one was included in 
the revised Basic Agreement of 
1966, which also contained provi- 
sions for a Council on Cooperation. 
An agreement in 1970 between the 
LO and the national employers 
federation further widened the 
scope of education and research by 
establishing an Education and De- 


2. E. Thorsrud and Fred E. Emery, Mot 


en ny bedriftsorgantsasjon (Oslo: Tanum, 
1970), pp. 9-12. 


velopment Fund which also took 
over the funding of the Council on 
Cooperation. The state was brought 
into the agreement as the collector 
of funds through the. National In- 
surance Institution. For 1973 the 
total contribution of the private sec- 
tor amounted to 25 million Nor- 
wegian crowns (U.S. $4.5 million 
at 1975 exchange rates). The LO 
that year financed 9,000 one-week 
courses for shop stewards.2 The 
most interesting portions of the edu- 
cational apparatus have been the 
experiments carried out by the 
‘Cooperation Project. Their findings 
imply that management should re- 
linquish its decision-making power 
to semi-autonomous work groups 
in the company. The experiments 
have spread throughout Norwegian 
industry and have also influenced 
Swedish developments. 

However, the proposal to change 
the internal company structure so 
as to give employees legal repre- 
sentation in decision making met 
fierce resistance from the employers. 
The sociologists Fred. E. Emery and 
Einar .Thorsrud, who conducted 
the Cooperation Project, noted in 
their initial report iri. 1964 that 
worker representatives on company- 
boards would be caught in the di- 
lemma of dual loyalty. Such repre- 
sentation would have only limited 
value if democracy were not in- 
creased at the same time on the shop 
floor. The LO accepted this idea of 


‘making legal representation condi- 


tional on other measures to increase 
democracy. The idea of establishing 
a corporate assembly, proposed 
by the Aspengren Committee, left 
the question of board representation 
to the decision of the employees 
in the enterprise. 

The necessary provisions of the 


3. Industrial Democracy (Oslo: NFTU/LO, 
a 








Company Act were not passed by 
Parliament until 1972. They came 
into force-in mining and manufactur- 
ing in 1974: and in- construction, 
transportation, and the service sec- 
tors in 1975. Any company with 
more than 200 employees was to 


-have a corporate assembly of at least 


12 members, two-thirds being 
elected by the shareholders .and 
one-third by the employees. The 
corporate assembly may make 
recommendations to the company 
board on any matter. Employees 
are entitled to not less than two 
members on the boards of com- 
jpanies-as long as there are more 
than 50 employees. A’ board on in- 
dustrial democracy, with representa- 
tives from the central organizations 
of industry and.labor and the state, 
supervises the law and may grant 
exceptions to its provisions.* 
- About the same, time, that is in 
1973-74, the trade unions in Swe- 
den and Denmark also obtained 
through legislation the right for em- 
ployees to appoint two members to 
company boards. In. Sweden the 
legislation was intended to be pro- 
visional. In Denmark the use of em- 
ployee representation was, left to 
an employee vote. The figures show 
that in-about 70 percent of the com- 
panies the- employees have used 
their rights, and only in a few cases 
has there been an outright rejection 
of board representation. 

The cautious attitude of the trade 
unions in all three-countries is re- 


4. For detailed accounts of the experi- 
ments in Scandinavia, see Gerhard Bihl, 
Von der Mitbestimmung zur Selbstbestim- 
mung. Das Skandinavische Modell der selbst- 
steuernden Gruppen (Munich: Goldman, 
1973). On the corporate assembly in Nor- 
way, see Ake Anker-Ording, “Industrielle 
Demokratie in Norwegen,” Industrielle 
Demokratie, Menschenwtirde im Betrieb 2, 

ed. Fritz Vilmars (Hamburg: PENE 1975), 
pp. 116-27. 
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flected in the nonmandatory char- 
acter of the legislation. It is left to 
trade unions to invoke implementa- 
tion of the legislation. Also, the 
unions have stressed the importance 
of pushing for industrial democracy 
simultaneously at different levels 
in the company. 


THE-ATTACK ON 'THE SWEDISH 
EMPLOYERS’ PREROGATIVES ` 


In searching for an approach to 
industrial democracy that was-con- , 
gruent with traditional trade union 
policy, the Swedish trade union . 
fedération (LO) has dramatically in- 
creased the scope of collective bar- 
gaining. Growing discontent during 
the latter half of the 1960s focused’ 
on the well-known and long-stand- 
ing Article 32 in the statutes of the . 
Swedish Employers Confederation. 
The article laid down the employer's 
exclusive right “to direct and dis- 
tribute the work,” and was literally 
sacred to the confederation. Ever 
since the confederation had begun ` 
to engage in collective bargaining, 
Article 32 had been written into 
most agreements. But ifit were to be 
removed, what should replace it? To _ 
fend off radical claims temporarily, 
the LO appointed a committee, in 
1969, which after much delibera- 
tion presented a new scheme elabor- 
ated by an expert in labor law, Sten 
Edlund. Its report on industrial 
democracy, which was adopted by 
the 1971 LO congress, made the new 
scheme the core of a package that 


- also included improvements in em- 


ployment security and provided for 
employee representation on com- 
pany boards.® 


5. Industrial Democracy. Program 
Adopted by the 1971 Congress of the Swedish 
Trade Union Confederation (Stockholm: _ 
LO, 1972), and Bernt Schiller, LO, paragraf 
32 och f6retagsdemokratin (Stockholm: 
Prisma, 1974), pp. 84-105. 
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The last,and most important part 
of the new scheme, a law on code- 
termination, was passed in 1976. 
Decision making on all company 
levels was made subject to collective 
bargaining, and employees acquired 
the right to strike over codetermina- 
tion questions even after an agree- 
ment on wages had been concluded. 
The employer was required to nego- 

_tiate before making decisions on im- 
portant matters, such’ as. reorganiza- 

‘tions, expansions, or shutdowns. ‘In 
case of disagreement, the trade 
unions were accorded. the right to 
impose their own interpretation con- 
ceming employee obligations to 
work.and the meaning of the provi- 
sions of agreements on codetermina- 
tion, and that interpretation was to 
be binding until the labor court 
makes a decision. 


> PROFIT SHARING AND INVESTMENT 
FUNDS 


The schemes of work-place de- 
mocracy outlined above for giving 
employees an increased role in deci- 
sion making at different levels of the 
company have all been enacted by 
law or have emerged from collective 
bargaining. The profit sharing pro- 
posals we shall consider next are 
currently in abeyance, and their 
adoption depends or'the prospects 
Thus, the 

Danish proposal for profit sharing 
was set forth by the trade union 
_congress of 1971 and by the Social 
Democratic government in 1973, 
but the 1973 election produced an 
overwhelmingly bourgeois majority 
which is -not likely to enact the 
scheme. The proposal has three 
aims: (1) to give employees a stake 
in future capital growth and in- 
vestments in industry; (2) to in- 
crease employee influence over 
company policies through stock 


ownership; and (3) 'ta increase - the 
rate of capital formation. 

An “Employee Investment and 
Dividend Fund” is to be set up, 
financed from a payroll tax which is 
paid by employers only and which 
is to rise stepwise until it reaches 
5 percent of total payroll. Every full- 
time employee, regardless of age 
and wage, will have the same share - 
in the fund. The individually owned 
shares are not to be negotiable for 
seven years. Two-thirds of the con- 
tributions from the larger -enter- 


‘prises (more, than 50 employees) 


are to remain in the enterprise as 
employee-owned shares, while one- 
third will become risk capital of the 
fund which can be invested in other 
companies. The steady growth of the 
employees’ shares remaining in the 
company will give the wage earners 
an ever greater vote in general meet- 
ings of the shareholders. Had the pro- 
posal been enacted in 1974, the 
fund would have accumulated by 
the 1980s between one-tenth and 
one-third of all Danish share capi- 
tal.6 The fund is to be governed by a 
board which, according to the latest 
(December 1975) Social Democratic 
and trade union proposal, is to have 
120 members, of which 40 will 
represent the trade unions, 40 will 
come from other employee organiza- 
tions, and 40 are to be appointed by 
the state. 

The scheme is characteristic of 
the views of Danish Social Demo- 
crats about the relations between 
capital and the state. It assumes that 
under welfare state conditions the 
private sector is no longer capable 
of generating a rate of savings neces- 
sary to. maintain full employment. 
Yet the continued. existence of 


6. Co-ownership, Co-determination: The 
Danish Government Bills on Economic and 
Industrial Democracy (Copenhagen: LO, 
1973). 
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capitalism itself is not to be chal- 
lenged. Employee shares are not 
permitted to exceed 50 percent of 
total shares issued. The individual 
employee will become a small share- 


holder in the fund, not in his par- ` 
ticular company, and the rights of ' 


disposal of the shares will be cir- 
cumscribed. Investments are to be 
encouraged in a way which favors 
larger enterprises. 

The Danish proposal has met 
criticism from the left which has 
described economic democracy as a 
kind of first aid for crisis-ridden 
monopoly capitalism. On the. other 
hand, the idea of establishing a fund 
and the composition of the board to 
oversee the fund have been criti- 
cized by employers and by the 
bourgeois parties as a form of sociali- 
zation of the economy and an expres-. 
sion of the excessive pretensions of 
trade union power. : 


THE SWEDISH EMPLOYEE 
INVESTMENT FUNDS 


In Sweden a draft proposal for 
employee investment funds was 
adopted by the 1976 LO congress. It 
was drafted by a4:committee chaired 
by the trade union economist Rudolf 
Meidner. A government commission 
to prepare the necessary legislation 
was appointed by the Social Demo- 
cratic government before it lost the 
1976 elections after having been in 
power for over 40 years, but the pros- 
pects for action-on the commission’s 
work are, at least for the duration of 
the present Parliament, rather bleak. 

Under the proposed system, 20 
percent of the profits of all privately 
owned larger companies would each 
year be converted to employee 
shares which will remain in the 


company. The dividends paid on 


the shares will go into a Central 
Clearing. Fund to be collectively 
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owned and managed by the trade 
unions. Its revenues are to be spent 
to promote trade union activities. 
The basic aims of the LO proposal 
are said to be three: (1) to support the 
long-standing solidaristic or egali- 
tarian wage policy; (2) to countervail 
the concentration of private capital; 
and (3) to reinforce work-place 
democracy. 

Regarding the first point, the 
solidaristic wage policy, under 
which the differentials between 
high and low wage groups are to be 
narrowed, has required restraints 
to be imposed on workers in prof- 
itable industries ‘and has had no 
mechanism for preventing the so-. 
called unutilized scope for wage 


-ineredses from increasing the re- 


turns to the owners in the more 
profitable industries. The fund is 
supposed to provide the solution 
for this problem. 
The continuing demand for huge 
investments and the high degree of 
self-financing has led to a concen- 
tration of large amounts of capital. 
To transfer part of the profits to funds 
controlled by the trade unions would 
counteract private capital concen- 
tration and force the present owners 
to share economic growth with their 
employees. This is now the dominant 
motive, according to Meidner. 
Through the conversion of profits 
into employee shares, the majority 
of a company’s shares and the right 
to vote them would in the long run 
be transferred to funds controlled by 
wage earners’ organizations.” 
Unlike the Danish proposal, there 
would be no withdrawal of capital 
from the company, for this would 
only lead to higher consumption and 
reduce employee power in the 
company. Consequently, there is no 


7. “Employee Investment Funds” (mime- 
ographed summary, LO, 1976). 
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place in the Swedish system for 
individual share certificates. Em- 
ployee ownership would be collec- 
tive. No limits are set on the growth 
of employee-owned stock. In these 
respects, the Swedish proposal is 
definitely more far reaching than 
the Danish one and reflects differ- 
ences in the structure and power 
positions of the two labor’ move- 
ments. 


The employer organizations have ` 
-drafted a counterproposal to channel ' 


l percent of yearly wages into de- 
centralized funds. The income 
would be invested in industry, but 
after 5 to 10 years employees would 
have the right to cash in their shares. 
The voting rights of the employee 
shares are to be restricted. The pro- 
posal in some respects resembles 


an employers’ version of the Danish ` 


economic democracy proposal. It 
differs from that of the Swedish LO 
in its emphasis on individual instead 
of collective ownership; and, in 
advocating decentralized funds in- 
stead of collective ownership, it 
differs from the proposals of both. 
the Swedish and the Danish trade 
unions. Their preference for cen- 
tralization, according tothe two 


trade union centers, is motivated by - 


solidarity with workers in less profit- 
able industries, but to an even larger 
extent it is regarded as a necessary 
means of achieving employee power 
over industry and society. 

‘The Meidner report goes so far as 
to state that the remnants of class 
society will be eliminated only 
when the wage earners become 
the owners of large parts of Swedish 
industry, but the sponsors of the 
“Employee Investment Funds” 
are not'very. interested in labeling 
the coming social order either a 
mixed ‘economy, socialism, or cor- 
poratism. They are pragmatic but 
also aware of the changing role of 
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the trade union movement. Gunnar 
Nilsson, president of the Swedish 
LO, pointed out to the 1976 LO 
congress that in a modern society 
the trade unions cannot be limited 
only to the conventional type of 
representation of their members’ in- 
terest. He said: “With or without 
Employee investment Funds, an 
inexorable change is taking place in 
the part: to be played by trade 
unions.”® > 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 
At the outset, we suggested that 


the content of worker participation 


and the structure of profit sharing 
could be expected to change in cer- 
tain directions as relations between 
capital and labor go through succes- 
sive phases of development. To what 
extent have these expectations been 
confirmed? 

There has been no clear shift in 
emphasis from employment security 
to influence on management as antic- 
ipated. It is true that employee ef- 
forts to exert influence on manage- 
ment were minimal before the end 
of World War II and hardly aroused 
profound interest in the 1950s and 
1960s. Since only the most recent 
demands for worker participation 
have emphasized influence on man- 
agement, it can be said that the shift 


has taken place. On the other hand, . 


the far-reaching Swedish legislation 
of 1973 and amendments of the 


Danish and Norwegian basic collec- 
tive agreements to strengthen: em- 


ployee protection against layoffs 


‘indicate that the trade union move- 


ment has not lost interest: in job 
security. 

One can be more certain about 
the second proposition. The expec- 
tation that labor would escalate its 


8. “News from the 1976 LO Congress” 
(mimeographed, LO, 1978), pp. 16-17. 
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demands for influence from consul- 
tation to codetermination as capital- 
labor relations move from the co- 
operation to the integration phases 
has been substantially confirmed. 
Increased competition for export 
markets and a long period of labor 
shortages strengthened labor’s posi- 
tion. It therefore became possible for 
labor to press for a much stronger 
role than the consultative status 
granted to the plant committees. 
The plant committees reflected 
older forms of production and power 
relations between capital and labor. 
New models, capable of assuring 
participation at all levels of a com- 
pany’s hierarchy, had to be con- 
structed. 

These very developments show 


that demands for codetermination 


have not shifted from shop floor 
to executive board levels, as our 
third proposition suggested they 
might. On the contrary, the de- 
mands have been applied to. all 
levels in the company simul- 
taneously. If anything, the greatest 
emphasis has been on the shop floor 
level, as in the Swedish law on co- 
determination and in the Norwegian 
experiments with semi-autonomous 
groups. In contrast, labor has been 
quite hesitant in entering the board 
room in all these countries. Thus, a 
gradualistic approach in which 
industrial democracy is built up 
from below has-been preferred, with 
great emphasis placed on the need 
for education to back up this de- 
velopment. 

While the demand for influence 
at all levels of the: corporate hier- 
archy is the most important char- 
acteristic of the Scandinavian drive 
for industrial democracy, it also 


accelerates the process of integra- 


tion. Labor’s representatives will 
meet with those of capital in job 
design on the shop floor, in the for- 
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ation of policy in personnel ad- 
ministration and in overall enter- 


- prise decisions in the company 


assemblies or board rooms. Con- 
siderably more negotiation will go 


_on everywhere in the company, with . 
the radical expansion of the scope . 


of collective bargaining in Sweden ` 


leading the way.® In all these re- 


spects, labor representatives’ will 


_become more fully integrated into 


management functions. This creates - 
the possibility that trade union 
leaders might become absorbed as 
new elements in corporate leader- 
ship. Employees in general may 
benefit from such a development, 
but there is also a risk that they 
could be left to the mercy of an all- 
powerful coalition of management 
and trade union leaders. 

Finally, the anticipated shift 
from individualistie to collectivistic 
forms of profit sharing has taken 
place, on the whole, as suggested in 
our fourth proposition. To be sure; 
the Danish proposal, unlike the 
Swedish one, retains individual 
shares ina restricted form. However, 
the discretion and influence which 
the ordinary stockholder derives 
from his ownership will, in several 
respects, not be available to the ` 
employee owner, for under the 
Danish plan the funds are to be 
administered collectively by a 
combination of trade union and state 
appointed representatives, and un- 
der the Swedish plan they are to be 
completely. controlled by the trade 
unions. 

All the new arrangements here 
discussed have been introduced 
through legislation or are awaiting 
legislation. This is in marked con- 


9. In some respects, counterparts are to be 
found in British and Italian industries. See. 
“Employee Participation and Company 
Structure,” Bulletin of the European Com- 
mission, Supplement 8/75. 
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trast to previous periods when issues 
of industrial democracy were settled 
through negotiations and collective 
agreements. The reason for the 
change may well indicate that 
stronger efforts were necessary to 
override employer opposition to 
admittedly more radical goals. The 
use of legislation to break the resist- 
ance of the employers does not 
necessarily imply that a new period 
of conflict will now prevail, but 
there’ is no question that legisla- 
tion has noticeably increased the 
bargaining strength of,labor in the 
triangular relationship -between la- 
bor, capital, and the state. 

The new role of the state in legis- 
lating on relations between em- 
ployers and employees is a result of 
the fact that the state itself has under- 


“™>gone a fundamental change through 


the sharp expansion of the public 
sector and increasing intervention in 


the structure of industry, regional _ 


’ policy, and national economic plan- 


ning. At the same time, the state as 


the largést employer has itself 
become subject to reform and regu- 


possibility for employee organiza- 
tions to claim that. decisions made 
by the state bureaucracy should be 


subject to codetermination just like 
‘decisions in private enterprise. This. 
prospect creates entirely new prob- ~ 
. lems of balancing the public interest 
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‘lation. In the future, this develop- `` 
ment may increasingly open up the ` 


~ 


against the interests and rights of. 


public employees, problems which 
are not present in the private sector. 


Codetermination and trade ‘inion , 
representation at all levels of public... . 


enterprises and ddministrative . 


agencies not only blur the line be- 
tween employees and employer 
but also between organizations and 


the state, and they do so in a way + 


which justifies raising the question 
of whether we are moving toward 
a corporate state. It is partly in this 
context that the development of in- 


dustrial democracy in Scandinavia ` 


must be assessed. 
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` Between Harmony and Conflict: Industrial 
Democracy in the Netherlands 


By WIL ALBEDA 


} 


`. ABSTRACT: Important changes are. taking place in the in- 
dustrial relations system of the Netherlands, and it is not 
clear yet whether the long established pattern of stable and — 
peaceful relations can be preserved. The Catholic and 
socialist labor federations have merged into a single organiza- 
tion whose left wing is rethinking the issue of industrial — 
democracy. The relatively new legislation of the early 1970s, 
which enlarged the rights of works councils and opened 
corporate board: membership to representatives of employee: _ 
interests, was still based on ideas generated in the 1960s. ` 
But the new structures which resulted from this legisla- 
tion are already considered insufficient by some sections of 
the trade unions, although they command the support of 
the separate Protestant labor federation and of the expanding 
unions of white-collar employees. The two principal view- 
points are based on different models or concepts of industrial - 
relations, with the older one relying on an essentially coopera- ‘ 
tive relationship while the new groups tend to think in 
terms of permanent conflict or adversary relations. Histori-. 
cally, the Netherlands has had an integrative industrial relä- 
tions system. It remains to be seen how strong this tradition 
remains. ` i 


Professor Wil Albeda studied economics at the Rotterdam School of Economics 
(now part of the new. Erasmus University). He worked for 15 years as an official 
of the Federation of Protestant Trade Unions (CNV). Since 1966 he has taught 
industrial and labor relations in the Faculty of Social Sciences of Erasmus Unit- 
versity, and since 1973 he has also taught in this area at the Foundation for 
Business Administration in Delft. He is a member of the First Chamber of the 
Parliament of the Netherlands and the author of several books and many 
articles on labor relations and related subjects and has also functioned as a 
mediator in labor disputes. 
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ODERN industry was `a late- 

comer in the Netherlands. 
For a long period, Holland was a 
country thriving on intensive agri- 
culture and the commerce and traffic 
that was the result of the geography 
and the. colonial history of the coun- 
try. Before the Second World War, 
industry was small scale and family 
owned, though with some notable 
exceptions (Unilever, Philips, Royal 
Shell, partly the fruits ofthe colonial 
empire). As in some other Westem 
European countries, the trade union 
movement was from the beginning 
split between a social democratic 
federation (Nederlands Verbond vah 
Vakverenigingen—NVV), a Catho- 
lic federation (Nederlands Katholiek 
Vakverbond— NKV), and a Protes- 


~ tant federation (Christelijk Nationaal 
Vakverbond—-CNV). Whereas the’ 
NVV based its activities on the ulti- | 


mate goal of socialism and a moder- 
ate class-conflict ideology, the two 
“confessional” trade unions propa- 
` gated cooperation between the dif 
ferent groups in society, hoping for 
a more organic organization of so- 
ciety through workers’ participation 
in decision making, especially ‘on 
issues of importance to the national 
economy as a whole or to an entire 
‘ industry. 
In the first half of the century, the 


_ three tendencies in the trade union. 


movement found it difficult to co- 
operate. As a consequence, the 
movement was weak and divided. 
The style of management was 
paternalistic, and as in most con- 
tinental European countries, labor 
relations did not include a. trade 
union presence within the enter- 
prise. In time, an interventionist 
government helped employers and 
trade unions to develop modern 
industrial relations. It is important 
to consider this background when 


2 


discussing worker participation in 
the Netherlands. In more than one 
sense, this country represents a 
special case. 

Not surprisingly, the pre-1945 dis- 
cussions about granting ‘workers 
some form of codetermination (me- 
dezeggenschap) focused more ‘on 
proposals to create bipartite or tri- 
partite bodies to govern each in- 
dustry than on changes in the struc- 
ture of the individual company. It 
is a symptom of the rapid moderni- 
zation process that the country has 
undergone since 1945 that, by con- 
trast, the discussions after 1950 be- 
gan to focus on the internal organi- 
zation of the company. 

In the years after the second World 
War the preexisting trend toward 
strong centralization in Dutch labor 
relations was carried to its logical 
conclusion in the domain of national 
wage policy, carried out by the 
government in cooperation with 
the central organizations of em- 
ployers and trade unions. The na- 
tional wage policy was remarkably 
successful until the development of 
the Common Market, the pressure of 


inflation, and the completion of: 


post-war reconstruction led to its 
disintegration. Centralization, how- 
ever, has remained an important ele- 
ment in the Dutch industrial rela- 
tions system. In order to create a 
forum for dialogue among govern- 
ment, employers, and trade unions, 
the legislature established a Social- 
Economic Council. This official ad- 
visory body consists of 45 members, 
15 appointed by the employers’ 


- federations, 15 by the trade unions, 


and 15 independent members ap- 
pointed by the government on the 
assumption that they will represent 
the general interest. The Social- 
Economic Council must be con- 
sulted on all important legislative 
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‘ 


bills in its area a of jurisdiction. As a 
consequence, both trade unions and 
employers organizations have ac- 
quired an important say in matters 
of national policy. It should also be 
noted that the position of the trade 
unions in this consultative process 
has been strengthened as.a result of 
a considerable softening of their 


. historic differences. The NVV has 


kept, its social-democratic outlook 
but abandoned the class-struggle 
ideology and the belief in the neces- 
sity of extensive nationalization. For 
their part, the Christian unions have 
shed their traditional fear of govern- 
ment interference in the private sec- 
tor. 

The first postwar measure to deal 
with industrial democracy was a law 


‘on works councils (1950) that sought 
-only to develop a form of consulta- 


tion and information sharing within 
the enterprise. The “independent 
position of the employer” was to re- 


. main unimpaired, and only in the 
.so-called social field (which in‘ the 


Netherlands includes personnel 
policies and company benefit pro- 
grams) was a modest form of actual 
participation in the decision-making 
process introduced. The trade 
unions’ role within -the works 
council was to be very limited. They 


. had preferential rights to submit’ 
_ lists of candidates for election as 
„works: council members, but unor- 


ganized lists were also acceptable. 
As a consequence, and especially 
where a large percentage of the 
workforce was white collar, many 
works councils included among 
their members a large minority and 


_ Sometimes even a majority of un- 


organized employees. 

In 1966 the Dutch Productivity 
Council, a subcommittee of the tri- 
partite Social-Economic Council, 
published the results of an inquiry 
into the attitudes and opinions of 


~ employers and workers sith vegan 
to the functioning of works coun- 
cils. It is interesting to note that on 
general issues both sides seemed to 
express rather positive judgments. 
For example, there seemed to be a 
consensus on the usefulnéss of the 
works council. At the same time, how- ' 
ever, the inquiry revealed a rather 
critical attitude toward the actual 
functioning of works councils. The 
more important findings may be” 
summarized in these terms: 


1. Both employers and works 
council members thought that the 


. qualifications of works council mem- `` 


bers and the amount of information 
given to them were inadequate. 

2. Communications between em- 
ployees and the works council 
seemed to be weak. Through lack 
of interest and understanding, many 
employers had no clear idea of the: 
tasks and functions of the works 
council. 

3. Employee representatives felt 
that the powers of the works councils 
were too restricted, an opinion that 
was not shared by the employers. 

4. Blue-collar workers in par- 
ticular expressed the wish that the 
works councils should more clearly 
and more directly represent em- 
ployee interests. ; 


In the course of the 1950s dca 
1960s, two new trends became visi- 
ble. First, the trade unions realized 
increasingly how weak their posi- . 
tion inside the enterprise had re- 
mained. In a modern industrialized . 
country, they simply could not 
afford to accept their traditional ex- , 
clusion from the shop floor. Conse- 
quently, they developed a strategy 
for the penetration of the enterprise ` 
(bedrijvenwerk). 


1. P. I. D. Drenth and J. C. van der Pijl, 
De Ondernemingsraad in Nederland (The 
Hague: C.O.P., September 1966). 
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Second, within the universities 
- and the trade unions, a wide-ranging 
discussion got underway with re- 
gard to the process of decision mak- 
ing in the company, which led the 
government to appoint a commission 
to investigate the structure of the 


enterprise. The commission’s report. 


(1965) proposed minority repre- 
sentation of workers on corporate. 
boards of directors and enlarged 
rights for works councils. Near the 
end of the 1960s, these recom- 
mendations resulted in specific pro- 
posals for new legislation concern- 
ing both works councils and boards 
of directors. 

The preparation of the legislation 
concerning the composition of 
boards of directors affords particu- 
larly useful insights into the work- 
ings of the Dutch industrial rela- 
tions system and the legislative 
process. The debate was rather con- 
fused. Three elements played a role: 


1. The Protestant .Federation of. 


Trade Unions (CNV) and some im- 
portant groups within the socialist 
trade unions (NVV) wanted to estab- 
lish a system of worker representa- 
tion on the board not very different 
from that of West Germany’s. 
_ 2. The employers rejected the 
idea of worker representation on the 
board, but agreed that within the 
board expert knowledge of social 
affairs should be more adequately 
represented in the future. 

3. Left-wing groups within the 
NVV and NKV (the Catholic Trade 
Union Federation) were afraid that 
direct representation of workers on 
corporate boards would enmesh the 
trade unions too ‘strongly in the 
capitalist enterprise: 


When ‘the government asked the 
Social-Economic Council to draft a 
proposal for legislation, the above 

three viewpoints were, of course, 


TI ' 


brought forward. J. W. de Pous, the 
chairman of the council, then pro- 
posed an ingenious compromise: 
the board of directors would: ap-- 
point its own new members through 
cooptation, but both the’ share- 
holders and the works council were 
to have the right to submit and veto" 
new nominations. This compromise 
was taken over by ‘the government 
in-its own bill and made applicable 
to all companies with a workforce 
of more than 100 and a capitaliza-- 
tion of more than 10 million guilders. 
An exception was, however, made 
for international companies, that is, 
those having more than 50 percent 
of their employees serving abroad. 
The new law came into force on 
July 1, 1973. It allowed companies 
three years to adapt their by-laws. 
One of the early problems en- 
countered by works councils was the 


“lack of availability of qualified candi- 


dates for board membership. As one 
newspaper put it, the long practice 
of close contacts between works 
councils and managements had 
limited the number of potentially 
acceptable directors, that is, of per- 
sons not so far to the right politically 
as to be unacceptable to the workers 
and not so far to the left as to. be 
unacceptable to the employers.’ 
The point has also been made that as 
a consequence of manipulative tech- 


‘niques works councils tend to accept 


nominees proposed by management 


.and generally leave the initiative to 


the employer. Finally, the trade 
unions in general have not been suc- 
cessful in instructing their members 
on works councils to act more inde- 
pendently. 

With regard to the revision of the 
separate legislation on works coun- 
cils, a similar procedure was fol- 
lowed. The government asked the- 
Social-Economic Countil‘for advice, 
an imperfect compromise was 


` 
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reached, and on the basis of this 
advice a bill was introduced and en- 
acted into law by Parliament. The 


---“inain elements in the new legisla- 


tion, passed in 1971, are the follow- 
ing: ` É 

1. It affords the elected members 
ofthe works council (meaning every- 
body except the chairman, who by 
law must be the employer or his 
representative) more possibilities to 
function independently. Elected 
members now have the right to hold 
preparatory meetings, or caucuses, 
before they meet with the chairman. 
In this way, they have more oppor- 
tunity to reach agreement among 
themselves without excessive pres- 
sure from the employer. Further, 
they now have the right to obtain 
assistance from experts outside the 
enterprise. 


2. The emphasis in the new law- 


on greater independence for the 
elected members is reflected in a re- 
definition of their role as representa- 
tives of the explicit interests of em- 
ployees in the enterprise. In the 
original law, the role of works coun- 
cils had still been defined in terms 


of furthering the interest and well- . 


being of the enterprise. 

3. The new law also accorded 
several important new rights to the 
. works council. First, it now is en- 
titled to be informed in advance of 
important company decisions, for 
example the appointment of a new 
member of top management, and 
major economic and financial de- 
velopments. Second, the works 
council now has the right to be 
heard before a decision is made on 
important matters. This means, for 
instance, that the board of directors 
cannot make a final decision on the 
annual report, including the dis- 
tribution of dividends to share- 
‘ holders, before the works council 
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has had an opportunity to examine 
and discuss the underlying docu- 
ments. Decisions vitally important 
to the enterprise, such as mass lay- 
offs, shutdown of the firm or of 
an important part of the firm, take- 
overs or amalgamations, require 
prior discussion with the works 
council. Moreover, in the so-called 


‘social field certain important de- 


cisions now require the consent 
of the works council, among them 
regulations concerning holidays, 
shiftwork, overtime, and .profit- . 
sharing. l 


Although the laws of 1971 and 
1973 were based on, a consensus of 
the social partners, new proposals 
were soon brought forward for addi- 
tional changes. The background of 
the new proposals is to be sought in 
the still evolving development of 
trade union views on industrial 
democracy. Two elements in par- 
ticular have played an important role 
in shaping the new attitudes. During 
the 1960s the trade unions experi- 
enced more and more strongly the 
disadvantages of the Dutch in- 
dustrial relations system, which tra- 
ditionally has had no place for trade 
union activities on the shop floor. 
In a country where the terms of the 
collective agreement are applicable. . 
to nonmembers as well as members 
of unions, this state of affairs could 
easily endanger the existence of 
the trade unions or at least seriously 
weaken their effectiveness. The 
danger was that a well-developed 
structure of relationships between 
trade unions and employers at the 
level of each industry, and between 
these two entities and the state at 
the level of the nation as a whole, 
would ‘eventually collapse because 
it had been erected on the feeble 
basis of nonexistent or at best ir- | 


_regular and intermittent relations 


t 
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at the grassroots level. This anomaly 
could lead, and in fact did lead, to 


‘the loss of trade’ union member- 


ship and wildcat strikes, for example 
in 1969 and 1970. 

On the basis of these considera- 
tions, the trade unions developed 
new strategies for trade union ac- 


tivities on the shop floor (the so-- 


called bedrijvenwerk). Elements in 
this strategy were the organization 
of trade union structures within the 
firm, the explicit distinction be- 
tween workers’ interests and the 
interests of the firm, and an in- 
creased emphasis on the content 
and conditions of the individual job. 
From time to time the new trade 
union presence came into conflict 


with works council members who | 


tended to continue working on the 


_ assumption of a genuine conver- 


gence of the interests of workers and 
the firm rather than on the assump- 
tion of an inevitable conflict. In 
addition, the trade unions reacted 
to the loss of membership (or at 
least to a rate of membership growth 
that lagged behind the development 
of the labor force) by taking an 
ideologically more radical and 
organizationally more militant at- 
titude. The new attitude was rein- 
forced by the penetration of neo- 


. Marxist and new left ideas into seg- 


ments of both the socialist trade 
unions (NVV) and the Catholic trade 
unions (NKV). These two trade 
union “centers recently decided to 
form a new superfederation (FNV, 
Federation of Trade Unions in the 
Netherlands), in which the two 


< \onstituent bodies will retain, for 


É 


the time being, a certain measure of 
their own identity. The new super- 
federation came into existence in 
January 1976. 

Whereas the Protestant . trade 
unions (CNV) have retained their 
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traditional reformist and integrative 
attitudes, the FNV tends te be more 
aggressive, and some.of its affiliated _ 
unions even espouse a rather polar- 
izing position. If carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion, a polarizing attitude 
would, of course, lead to a rejec- 
tion of the more integrative elements 
of industrial democracy, including 
the existing works councils-and the 
presence of employee representa- 
tives on company boards of direc- 
tors. Some radicals, though only a 
small minority, have even proposed 
replacing the works council entirely 
bya trade union presence within the 
firm. 


THE NEW LEGISLATION 


In an effort to cope with the 
serious economic difficulties that 
arose in the early 1970s, the govern- 
ment and the trade unions con- 
cluded a package deal at the end of 
1974 in which the trade unions ac- 
cepted a form of wage controls and 
the government promised to intro- 
duce further revisions in the legisla- 
tion on works councils and a new 
law on capital gains sharing (the so- 
called Vermogensaanwasdeling). In 
promising new legislation, the 
government coalition of two socialist 
and two Christian-Democratic 
parties put itself into a very difficult 
position, for the socialists in the. 
government tended to support the 
more radical position of the FNV 
while the Christian-Democratic 
coalition parties were at least in 
part closer to the views of the more 
moderate CNV. 

The FNV proposal envisaged a 
works council consisting only of 
elected members, that. is; without 
the presence of the employer as 
chairman. As already noted, the FNV 
is apprehensive that the presence of - 
a management representative may 
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lead to the manipulation of works 
council members who in géneral 
have less education and invariably 
less information than management. 
In the view of the FNV, the works 
council should be guided exclu- 
sively by considerations of em- 
ployee interests and not allow these 
to be diluted by the broader interests 
of the enterprise as a whole. There- 
fore, works council’ rights should 
include the right to monitor manage- 
ment decisions, including the exer- 
cise of a veto power, rather than the 
right to participate in the decision- 
making process. On the other hand 
the Protestant unions, whose view 
is shared by many white-collar 
unions, the new third force in the 
Dutch trade union movement, 
want to maintain the existing 
orientation and organization of. the 
works council. > 

The current Minister of Social 
Affairs Jaap Boersma, a former re- 
search director of the Protestant 
trade union federation, made a 
heroic attempt to combine the two 
positions in a bill that at this writing 
has: not yet been passed by Parlia- 
ment. The main elements of the bill 
provide, first, that the works council 
shall consist only of elected mem- 
bers and that the chairman may be 
chosen by the works council itself 
rather than being imposed on it by 
law. To this extent, the proposal 
follows the FNV position. Next, the 
bill proposes that a new institution 
be introduced, a consultative plant 
assembly, or joint meeting, where 
management can exchange views 
with the works council. Joint meet- 
ings are to take place at least six 
times a year under the chairmanship 
of the employer. In addition,: the 
works council may demand at any 
time a joint meeting, and manage- 
ment must accept the demand 
within two weeks. Such a meeting 


‘is to be chaired by the chairman of > 


the works council, an elected mem- 
ber. 

The rights of the works council 
are to be extended in the following . 
respects: 


1. The works council is to be 
consulted before the appointment - 
of a member of top management. 
In practice this will mean, of course, . 
that it will be extremely difficult to ' 
appoint a manager who is not ac- 
ceptable to the works council. 

: 2. Important decisions that in the 
future cannot be taken without 
prior consultation with the works 
council shall include decisions on 
new investments. 

3. All decisions in the area of so- 
cial affairs are to be considered as 
subjects on which management has 
to get the prior approval ofthe works 
council. 

It should be noted that the rights ` 
of the works council may be further 
extended by collective’ agreement, 
or by management alone if the works 
council approves. In case of disa- . 
greement over important decisions, ` 
the works council has the right to 
appeal to the courts. 

Taking into account the fact that 
the existing works council already 
has, and in practice uses, the right 
to meet independently, that is, with- 
out the chairman, the changes pro- 
posed in the membership, chairman- 
ship, and procedure of meetings are 
not particularly impressive. Certain 
other rights of the works council 
are to be extended, but the right 
to joint decision making is limited to 
social affairs. The new right of judi- 
cial appeal in case of important de- 
cisions might in practice turn out to 
be quite a nuisance if an employer 
is confronted with a difficult works | 
council. _ 

The question. has been Sied. not, 


_only by employers but also by advo- 
cates of industrial democracy,? of 
_ whether the draft bill, based upon a 
‘too obvieus compromise, really 
means progress.. The new works 
council has. more independence 
from management in the sense that 
, its views and decisions may be pre- 
' pared without a management pre- 
sence. However, the law. stipulates 
that the final decision of the works 


council should be taken only after- 


“management has been heard.” 

An interesting confirmation of the 
doubts that have been expressed 
` about the bill occurred when a num- 
ber of works councils, among them 
some from large firms like AKZO 


and Unilever, proposed that the. 


works councils of Dutch enter- 
prises should come together to form 
a national body for the purpose of 
expressing the joint views of all 
works councils on the proposed new 
law. in Parliament. The idea drew 


the disapproval of the trade union’ 


federations who claimed that it had 
been inspired by members’ of 
separatist white-collar unions. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT THE SHOP 
FLOOR LEVEL 


At the shop floor level, two recent 


developments must be stressed.: 


One, already mentioned earlier, is 
the introduction of the new trade 
union strategy of establishing a 
presence on the shop floor. The 
other concerns experiments in shop 
floor democracy. It is beyond the 
scope of this article to describe the 
new trade union activities’ inside 
undertakings in detail. . 

In principle, the trade unions— 
or at least several of them—are 


2. As, for instance, Prof. H. J. van Zuthem, 
“Herziening van de Ondernemingsraad,” 
Economisch-Statistische Berichten, 18 
August 1976, p. 778. : P 
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setting up their own -plant-based 
structures within.the firm. The in- 
plant trade union organization is 
expected to become both a base for 
plant-oriented action, such as 
channeling employee grievances to 
the unions or to the works councils 
or preparing a strike, and a part of 
the external organizational struc- 
ture ofthe trade unions. Members of 
the various executive bodies of the 
unions are increasingly being 
elected with the participation of 
the plant union organizations and 
the older, geographically based 
local and regional bodies. 
Insofar as the union’s in-plant or- 
ganization is willing to. cooperate 
with the existing decision-making 
structures within the firm, especially 
the works council, it can serve as a 
“constituency for the works coun- 
cil” and thereby strengthen its own 
ties with employees. In some cases, 
however, the in-plant organizations 
are-more and more becoming a form 
of permanent opposition to manage- 
ment. In consequence, conflicts be- 


-tween unions and works councils 


may well develop where the latter 
choose to follow their own approach. 
In the case of Hoogovens, the 
large steel-producing company, the 
in-plant organization of the union 
has adopted the practice of commit- 
ting those of its members who serve 
on the works council to abide by the 
decisions of the in-plant section of 
the union. This decision, of course, 
makes the smooth functioning of 
the works council more difficult, for 
no decision can now be made with- 
out the consent of the in-plant sec- 
tion of the union. Considering the 
well-known apathy ofthe majority of 
union members, an internal union 
can éasily fall under the domination 
of militant activists, including some 
on the left who look upon every 
form of coopération with the em- 
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ployer as a form of class betrayal. 
As a result, the works council at 
Hoogovens is sometimes split be- 
tween the moderate members of 
the Protestant blue-collar union and 
the several white-collar unions, 
which tend to be supported by the 
unorganized members of the works 
council, and the radical members of 
the socialist union, supported half- 
heartedly by their partners in the 
Catholic organization. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY BETWEEN 
HARMONY AND CONFLICT 


Dutch industrial relations have 


always been characterized by a low. 


-level of labor unrest. Since the war, 
strikes have become even more in- 
frequent than before. However, be- 
tween 1969 and 1974 there was a 
sudden upswing of industrial con- 
flict. In 1969 and 1970 wildcat strikes 
involved workers in several in- 
dustries. In 1971, 1972, and 1973 
the trade unions successfully took 
the initiative in several major con- 
flicts to show their members that 
they had not grown as soft as their 
left-wing opponents suggested. Yet 
the new labor unrest took a rather 
heavy toll. Trade union strike funds 
were severely depletéd, especially 
by strikes involving demands for 
greater narrowing of wage differ- 
entials. Consequently, in 1974 and 
1975 labor unrest sank to the lowest 
levels ever reached, although a kind 
of verbal unrest developed in 
several firms, centering on the ambi- 
valent attitude of works councils 
which were being pulled in different 
directions by conflicting viewpoints. 

One might thus conclude that 
since open conflict was too ex- 
pensive for the trade unions (and for 
the national economy as well), the 
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trade unions transferred their ag- 
gressiveness to matters internal to 
the enterprise. The effects. of this 
change include more emphasis 
than heretofore on issues that divide 
employees and employers. How- 
ever, the national debate over the 


proper course to be followed is 


still continuing. The basic question 
remains whether a form of codeter- 
mination should be developed that 
would involve workers and their 
representatives in some formal 
way in the decision-making process 
or the trade unions should resist 
such integration until the country 
has adopted a form of genuine 
workers’ control. 

The debate places employers in 
an uneasy dilemma, for neither solu- 
tion seems very attractive to them. 
The government, too, is not in an 
easy position. Should it accept the 
views of the Protestant unions, 
knowing that the new structures 
will in many cases not be able to - 
function because of trade union 
resistance? Or. should it rather ac- 
cept the conclusions, and thus the 
consequences, of the left wing in 
the superfederation, FNV,. which 
could frustrate the operation of the 
economic system as a result of ever 
greater polarization? The first view 
represents the official position of 
the Protestant unions and of many 
individuals and even some unions 
in the socialist-Catholic super- 
federation. The second reflects the 
views of the more powerful unions 
in the superfederation. A wise 
government would perhaps wait 
till the trade. unions can reach a 
consensus. However, the promises 
inherent in the package deal of 1974 
make procrastination an awkward 
policy for the government to adopt. 
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By MILTON DERBER 


ABSTRACT: Collective bargaining is the American route to 
industrial democracy. Some unionists and others, however, 
have advocated a widening and deepening of the participa- 
tive role of workers and unions in managerial decision mak- 
ing. Examples of union-management cooperation outside 
of the conventional collective bargaining boundaries can be 
found as far back as the 1920s. But only a small number 
of cases have survived to the present day. Since 1970 the 
federal government has encouraged joint union-management 
committees and autonomous work group experiments to im- 
prove productivity and the quality of working life. A National 
Center for Productivity and Quality of Working Life has been 
established by Congress. A number of companies have, 
independently or in cooperation with unions, introduced job - , 
enrichment programs, flexible. work schedules, and semi- 
autonomous work groups. Many companies have taken ad- 
vantage of tax law benefits to adopt profit-sharing and em- 
ployee stock ownership plans. Union leaders have generally 
been suspicious of such management schemes as well as’ 
productivity plans unless safeguards are provided for worker 
job security and employment conditions. They have rejected 
the German codetermination system of worker-directors. 
There appears to be little prospect of dramatic: change 
during the foreseeable future although collective bargaining 
may gradually extend worker participation in managerial de- 
cision making. 


Milton Derber has been.Professor of Labor and Industrial Relations at the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, since 1947. 
Prior to that date he was in the federal civil service for seven years with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Office of Price Administration, the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the War Labor Board. He received his Ph.D in 
1940 at the University of Wisconsin. He has written extensively in the fields of 
collective bargaining, labor relations history, and industrial democracy. 
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N CONTRAST to European de- 
velopments, the theme of in- 
dustrial democracy has evoked rela- 
tively little discussion in the United 
States in recent decades. This condi- 


_tion ig not attributable to a lack of. 
‘interest on the part of unionists or 


weakness in the labor. movement. It 
is due, rather, to the predominant 
view that industrial democracy in 
the United States has been widely 
achieved through the.system of col- 
lective bargaining. Imperfections and 
limitations of collective bargaining 
are recognized, but only a small 
minority of labor activists call for 
new routes to industrial democracy, 


such as German codetermination, . 
-Yugoslav workers councils, or Scan- 


dinavian autonomous work groups. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: THE 
AMERICAN ROUTE 


The American idea of collective 
bargaining as industrial democracy 
is the product of more than a cen- 
Since I have 
treated this evolution in a book- 
length analysis,! I shall not attempt 
even a short sketch here. It is im- 
portant to note only that the collec- 
tive bargaining system emerged out 
of fierce competition with numerous 
alternatives: individualism; social- 
ism; profit-sharing, . stock-owner- 


ship, co-partnership; company ém- : 


ployee representation plans; syn- 
dicalism; producers cooperation; 
scientific management; and others. 
The essence of collective bargain- 
ing as industrial democracy is as 
follows: (1) ernployees have the right. 
to form, belong to, and govern labor 
organizations of their own choice 
without ‘employer interference; (2) 


I. Milton Derber, The American Idea of 
Industrial Democracy (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1970). 
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employers and their managerial 
staffs have the right to form their own 
representative organizations and tọ ` 
manage the operations oftheir enter- 
prise; (3) wages, hours, and other 
terms and conditions of employment 
are codetermined through the pro-' 
cess of collective bargaining, and 
the agreement is reduced to writing 
in a signed.and legally enforceable 
contract; (4) employee grievances 
and complaints over the imple- 
mentation of the contract and claims 
to fair treatment are subject to due 
process through a formal grievance 
procedure specified in the contract; ` 
(5) neither the managers nor the ; 
union officers may discriminate ` 
against an employee (or potential 
employee) because of race, sex, age, 
national origin, or religion; (6) the 
strike or lockout is a legitimate tool 
in the determination of the con- 
tractual rules governing the relation- 
ship, although the parties. may 
voluntarily abstain from or re- 
linquish its use; (7) in the resolution 
of grievances the strike is generally 
replaced by binding arbitration; (8) 
the personal dignity of all’ em- 
ployees, whether part of a minority 
or majority group, is respected, their 
freedom of speech ‘is protected, 
and they are treated as equal citi-” 
zens with equal opportunities at 
the work place and in their union. 

This model of industrial democ- 
racy, like the counterpart model 
of political democracy, is rarely 
achieved in its entirety and is often 
seriously abused. The federal and 
some state governments have sought 
through legislation, administration, 
and adjudication to safeguard and 
promote its principles. 


` BEYOND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


. Since the 1930s, most trade union- 
ists and their leaders,. as well as 
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most large employers, have been 
content to work and live under the 
collective bargaining system. Some, 
however, have desired to extend the 
scope of union-management inter- 
action beyond its conventional 
boundaries. In particular, they have 
advocated a widening and deepen- 
ing of the participative role of work- 
ers and the union in managerial de- 
cision making. This approach was 
epitomized several decades ago by 
a work entitled Organized Labor. 
and Production: 
Industrial Democracy,’ jointly 
authored by Philip Murray, then 


. head of the Steel Workers Organiz- 


ing Committee and vice-president 
of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, and Morris L. Cooke, a 
well-known consulting engineer 
and advocate of scientific manage- 
ment. The imaginative work en- 
visaged a comprehensive integra- 
tion of unionism and scientific man- 
agement in the enterprise and the 
industry, the full sharing of business 
and industrial information, and 
even the seating of one or more 
union officials on company boards 
of directors. At the national level, 
unions, management, and govern- 
ment would cooperate in close har- 
mony to achieve a stable and grow- 
ing full-employment ecénomy based 
on collective bargaining, civil rights 
for employees, and scientific control 
of industrial relations. 

Although the Murray-Cooke dream 
of industrial democracy was largely 
ignored, a small minority of union- 
ists and, managers did develop 


schemes of union-management co- 


operation outside the normal col- 
lective bargaining boundaries. 
Examples? can be found as far back 


2. (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1940) 

3. ee Harry M. Douty, Lebor-Manage- 
ment Productivity Committees in American 
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Next Steps in. 


as the 1920s in the railroad and gar- 
ment industries, but the best-known 
programs developed just before 
and after World War II are the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority joint co- 
operative committees, to eliminate 
waste, increase efficiency, stimulate 
training; safeguard’ health, and 
generally improve employee mo- 
rale, and the Scanlon Plan, a sys- 
tem of joint worker-supervisor sug- 
gestion committees combined witha 
cost-saving plant-wide bonus. In 
both cases, the cooperative arrange- 
ments were carefully kept separate 
from the collective bargaining pro- 
cess. 

During World War LI, some 5,000 
joint management-labor production 
committees were set up under 
government sponsorship to help 
increase productivity and to boost’ 
morale, but only a few hundred were 
estimated to have made any signifi- 
cant contributions to productivity 
and virtually all of them disappeared 
after the war.‘ In the late 1950s and 
early 1960s, several major union- 
management agreements revived 
interest in developing new col- 
lective bargaining institutions for 
the furtherance of productivity, the 
protection of employee job rights, 
and the enhancement of cooperative 
relations. Among these were the 
Armour Automation Plan (1959) in 
which Armour and Company and the 
then two major meat packing unions 
attempted to ease the displacement ~ 


_ effects of a major company reorgani- 


zation involving the shutdown of 
about a dozen obsolete plants and 
the opening of several new plants in 


Industry (Washington, D.C.: The National 
Commission on Productivity and Work 
Quality, May 1975). 

4. Dorothea de Schweinitz, Labor and 
Management in a Common Enterprise (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1949). : : 
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different geographical locations; 
the Mechanization and Moderniza- 
tion Agreement of the West Coast 
Longshore Industry (1960), in which 
the Pacific Maritime Association 
bought out a complex of restrictive 
work rules with work and income 
guarantees; and the Basic Steel 
Human Relations Committee (1959), 
which was an outgrowth of the 116- 


day steel strike’ and which estab- 


lished joint union-management sub- 
committeés to study problems and 
potential conflict issues during the 


period between contract negotia- 


tions. All three of these programs 
and most of the others like them 
had a limited life but made impor- 
tant contributions during their exist- 
ence.?: 


THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
PRODUCTIVITY AND QUALITY 
OF WORKING LIFE 


A new stage in the evolution of 
methods to extend union-manage- 


ment relations beyond traditional ’ 


collective bargaining limits was 
presaged by the establishment of the 
National Commission on Produc- 
tivity by President Richard M. Nixon 
in July 1970.8 As its name indicates, 
the original purpose of the commis- 
sion was to revitalize a slackening 
productivity and to “achieve a bal- 


5. See James J. Healy, ed., Creative Col- 
lective Bargaining: Meeting Today’s. Chal- 
lenges to Labor-Management Relations 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1865). 

6. This commission offers a striking con- 
trast to the National Commission on Tech- 
nology, Automation, and Economic Progress, 
established by Congress and appointed by 
President Lyndon Johnson in 1964. ‘The 
latter was based on the assumption of an ac- 


-celerating automation which, many feared, 


would displace workers and create exten- 
sive social and personal dislocations and 
hardships. See Report of the National .Com- 
mission’ en Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress, Technology and the 
American Economy, vol. 1 (February 1966). 


ance between costs and productivity 
that will lead to more stable prices.’”’7 


In December 1971, an amendment 


to the Economic Stabilization Act 

(Public Law 92-210) gave the com- 

mission statutory recognition and 

enlarged the scope of its functions 

and responsibilities, including en- 

couragement and assistance in the 

establishment of “‘labor-manage- 

ment-public committees.” In 1973, 

when the Stabilization Act expired, 

the Senate passed a bill ‘that would 

have expanded the commission’s ob- 
jectives to include “to help improve . 
the morale and quality of work for 

the American worker.” It- was also 

proposed to change the name of the 

agency to the National Commission 

on Productivity and Work Quality. 

This bill was disapproved in the 

House, objections being voiced to 

its $5 million-cost, and only by ex- 

ecutive order was the curtailed com- 

mission able to survive as the Office 

of Productivity under the Cost of 
Living Council. 

In the spring of 1974, however, 
the House reversed its earlier vote 
and a new law was enacted and 
signed on June 8, 1974, establishing 
the National Commission on Pro- 
ductivity and Work Quality under 
the chairmanship of Vice-President 
Nelson Rockefeller with a one- 
year appropriation of $2.5 million. 


‘In November 1975, still another 


law was passed (Public Law 94-136) 
which repealed its predecessors and 
transferred the staff and functions 
of the commission to a new National 
Center for Productivity and Quality 
of Working Life. The center was 
to be governed by a board of direc- 
tors composed of 27 members, ap- 
pointed by the president, from labor, 
business, the general public, state 

7. First Annual Report of the National 


Commission on Productivity, appendix A, 
(March 1972), p. 21. 
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and local government, and the fed- 
eral government. In addition to its 
prior functions of fostering produc- 
tivity and work quality, it was di- 
rected to work closely with federal 
departments and agencies to help 
improve their productivity. It was. 
given an appropriation of $6.25 mil- 
lion for the period to September 
30, 1976, and $5 million for each of 
fiscal 1977 and 1978, thus assuring 
a continuity of nearly three addi- 
tional years. The word “center” 
instead of “commission” was ap- 
parently intended to emphasize the 
agency’s continuing role. 
This brief, rather erratic experi- 
ence was reflective of two incon- 
gruent forces. On the one hand, 
there was a widespread feeling in 
many influential circles (the media, 
academe, and segments of industry 
and government) that American 
workers were becoming increas- 
ingly discontented with work and 
‘work relations and that the produc- 
tivity of American producers was 
falling behind that of their competi- 
tors in Europe and Japan. This 
sentiment, whether wholly accurate 
or not, was fostered by the widely 
publicized strike of General Motors 
workers at the company’s new and 
highly automated assembly plant at 
Lordstown, Ohio, in early 1972; by 
the report of a Task Force of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare published in December 
1972 under the title, Work in 
America; and by a spate of American 
and European publications and con- 
ferences on worker alienation, the 
“new working class,” job enrich- 
ment and enlargement, and humani- 
zation/democratization of the work 
place. - 
As‘a brake on the over-zealous 
_ proposals of some proponents of a 
new industrial order, spokesmen for 
organized labor expressed reserva- 


sion’s or center’s 
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tions and conditions. In cases such 
as Lordstown, they noted that the 
factors involved were, no different 
from those in disputes of prior years 
over the speedup and other unsat- 
isfactory working practices. On the 
productivity front, they reaffirmed 
a long-held position that productivity 
gains must not be made at the 
expense of worker employment, pay 
levels, or conditions of work. At the 
same time, they made it clear that if 
steps were to be taken to spur worker 
productivity and to humanize the 
work place, they wanted to be con- 
sulted. 

The intended consequences of 
these dual forces were, as noted 
above, a continued and ultimately 
successful pressure for the establish- 
ment of a permanent center and a 
readjustment of the objectives and 
structure of the center (1) to balance 
employer interests in greater effi- 
ciency and competitiveness with 
labor interests in improved working 
conditions and (2) to assure that pro- 
grams stimulated or assisted by the 
center would be based on union- 
management agreement and, where 
feasible, joint committees. In the 
course of these developments, the 
boundaries of the’ system ‘of in- 
dustrial democracy, based on col- 
lective bargaining principles and 
procedures, were enlarged. , 
> It is too early to try to evaluate 


‘the contributions of the center and 
its predecessors since 1970 to Ameri- 


can industrial democracy. Moreover, 
both before and since 1970, some of 
the more progressive corporations, 
occasionally in cooperation with 
unions, have conducted autonomous 
experiments and developed innova- 
tive programs without the commis- 
involvement. 
Some illustrations from both cate- 
gories may illuminate the paths 
for possible future development. 
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COMMISSION/CENTER HIGHLIGHTS® 


The principal contribution of the 
commission was to encourage and 
support joint committee programs 
through publicity in the media, 
the issuance and distribution of 
popularly-written reports and pam- 
phlets, and union-management con- 
ferences. Supplementing these ef- 
forts on a very limited scale, the 


‘commission helped to initiate and 


sometimes to finance joint commit- 
tee systems as well as some experi- 
ments in autonomous work groups. 

Among the plans which the. com- 


mission widely publicized were the 


Employment Security and Pro- 
ductivity Committees established 
in the basic steel industry as a re- 
sult of the collective bargaining 
agreement of 1971; the relatively. 
long-established Scanlon Plans and 


‘the joint cooperative committees in 


the Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA); the Jamestown, New York, 
community program begun in 1971; 


several labor-management coop- - 


eration arrangements developed 
through the initiative of the Federal 
Médiation and Conciliation Service 
(FMCS) and utilizing its Relations 
by Objectives (RBO) technique;° the 
national joint labor-management 
committees in the retail food and 
interstate trucking industries fos- 


8. Sée National Center for Productivity 
and Quality of Working Life, Recent Intia- 
tives in Labor-Management Cooperation, 
February 1976, 62 pp. and appendices. 

9. RBO is a technique devised by the 
FMCS to resolve deeply imbedded union- 
management conflicts that have reached crisis 
proportions for the parties. It involves sepa- 
rate and joint sessions in which union and 
management officials are led to define what 
the other party should do to improve rela- 
tions, what each party should do itself, 
what “action steps” should be followed to 
achieve each of a mutually accepted list 


of objectives, and a timetable for imple-. 
mentation. 


tered by the Cost of Living Council 
and the FMCS; the quality of work 
demonstration project at the Cleve- 
land plant of the Eaton Corporation; 
and the autonomous work group ex- 
periment at the Rushtown Coal. 
Mine of Philipsburg, Pennsylvania. - 
In addition, to these largely private’ 
sector plans, the commission/center 
has focused attention on the use of 
joint committees in the federal and 
local governments.’ The origins, 

objectives, and procedures of these” 
plans varied significantly. A brief — 
description of three of them may 
indicate the range of thinking and 
practice. 

In the steel industry, for example, 
the 10 major corporations and the 
United Steelworkers of America 
agreed in 1971 that in order to im- 
prove the international competi- 
tive position of American steel and 
thereby to protect jobs and prof- 
its, joint labor-management employ- 
ment security and productivity com- 
mittees would be set up at the 
plant level. The committees were 
to be composed, for the union, of 
the local union president, the chair- 
man. and secretary of the grievance 
committee, and the grievance com- 
mitteemen most concerned with 
the agenda problems to be dis- 
cussed, and for management, of the 
plant manager, the superintendent 
of industrial relations, the plant 
industrial engineer, and the area 
superintendent. Although final de- 
cisions on operations changes were 
left to management, the latter often 
adopted union ideas. When they. 


. did not, they discussed with the 


unionists the reason for not acting. 


10. Only limited information is available 
on these govemmmental committees. See, 
for example, James E. Martin, “Union- 
Management Committees in the Federal Sec- 
tor,” Monthly Lebor Review, vol. 99, no. 10 
(October 1976), pp. 30-2. 
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Kotori to the National Center 
report, some 250 plant committees 
had been established by 1975 with 
widely varying results. Workers in 
some plants continued to be sus- 
picious that productivity gains 


' would be at the expense of speedup 


and job loss. On the other hand,- 


examples of successful committees 
were cited to illustrate that by re- 
ducing costs and improving quality, 


job security was enhanced and 


worker morale was strengthened. 


Union President I. W. Abel credited’ 
the committees with contributing’ 


to more mature collective bargain- 
ing relationships throughout the 
industry. There were dissenters in 
the union, however, who thought the 
workers’ interests had been sacri- 
ficed. 

The Jamestown, New York, pro- 
gram illustrates a community-wide 
effort to restore economic health to a 
depressed and conflictful industrial 
city through union-management co- 
operation. The initiative came from 
the mayor with the assistance of 
a representative of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Ser- 
vice. About two. years after the 
Jamestown Area Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee had been estab- 


_lished and had demonstrated no- 


table progress in increasing pro- 


-ductivity and reducing strife in. its 


36 member enterprises, it received 
financial assistance from the Na- 
tional Commission on Productivity 
and Work Quality and the Economic 
Development Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce to 
intensify its program at the plant 
level. A full-time professional co- 


ordinator was appointed to get- 


plant union-management committees 
started or restarted, to help imple- 


ment skill development training of ` 


workers and managers, and to extend 
committee ‘activities tg work rede- 
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sign, communication, grievance 
handling, and saféty. No attempt was 
made to standardize in-plant com- 
mittees. The parties in-each plant 
determined their own structure, pro- 
cedures, and problem priorities. In 
some plants, the committees almost 
failed because of insufficient or in- 
effective communication with rank 
and file workers. But overall, the 
leaders of the program felt that sub- 
stantial progress had been made. 
Perhaps the most far-reaching ex- 
periment sponsored by the Na- 
tional Commission was the auton- 
omous work group program in the 


Rushton Coal Mine, Philipsburg, 


Pennsylvania, modeled after Euro- 
pean examples, with the agreement 
of the, United Mine Workers of . 
America. The experiment took the 
form of an action-research project 
initiated by the private National 
Quality of Work Center, with the re- 
search team drawn from the. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Penn 
State University. A local union- 
management committee, known as 


‘the Steering Conimittee, ‘collabo- 


rated with the research team in de- 
signing, developing, and imple- 
menting the project. Initially a 27- 
member work group, consisting of 
volunteer miners, was trained to 
perform à variety of jobs in a sec- 
tion; pay and classification differ- 
ences were eliminated: and the 
three crew foremen were limited to 
planning and safety functions. The 
work group was given full responsi- 
bility in mining the coal. Collabora- 
tion replaced competition among 
the workers, interest in the work and 
worker satisfaction grew mea- 
surably, accidents declined, and 
productivity jumped. The experi- 
ment encountered many difficulties, 
but these were gradually overcome 
and the experiment was extended 
to the entire mine, after the plan 
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was modified to take into account 
some worker objections and ideas." 
As noted above, the Rushton ex- 
periment was initiated by a unit 
originally known as the Quality of 
Work Program. This unit. orig- 
. inated in the Federal Price Commis- 
sion in 1972, was transferred the 
following year to the National Com- 
mission on Productivity and Work 
Quality, and in April 1974 was 
transformed into the private, non- 
profit Washington-based National 
Quality of Work Center in close 
association with the University of 
Michigan’s Institute of Social Re- 
search. The center’s goals are to 
develop and seek funding for 
demonstration projects, such as 
Rushton, in order to improve pro- 
ductivity, the quality of working life, 
and labor-management relations.” 


INDEPENDENT COMPANY 
EXPERIMENTS!’ 


` In the decade or so prior to the 
establishment of the first commis- 
sion, a number of leading com- 
panies had introduced, more or less 
independently, a variety of schemes 
designed to improve employee mo- 
rale and boost productivity. Some 
of these schemés involved simply 
the redesign (enlargement, enrich- 
_ Ment, rotation) of jobs and work 
practices; a few were more far- 
reaching, emphasizing greater par- 
ticipation of workers in management 
decision making and alteration of 


11. An enlightening account of the Rushton 
experiment is provided by Ted Mills, “Alter- 
ing the Social Structure in Coal Mining: A 
Case Study,” Monthly Labor Review, vol. 
99, no. 10 (October 1976), pp. 3-10. 

12. National Quality of Work Center, The 
Quality of Work Program: The First Eighteen 
Months, April 1974-October 1975. 

13. See, in particular, Special Task Force 
to Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Work in America. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Press, n.d.) ch. 4 and appendix. 
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supervisory structures and styles. 
Virtually all were initiated by man- 
agement, often as a result of some 
academician’s or consultant’s the- 
ories or suggestions. Most, but not 
all, were. conducted in non-union 
plants or among, non-union groups 
of employees. 

Among the participative programs 
that received particular attention 
was one established in 1971 ata new 
Pet Food plant (General Foods Cor- 
poration) in Topeka, Kansas. All 70 


_of the employees were organized 


into relatively autonomous work 
groups (from 8 to 12 members) re- 
sponsible for a production process. 
Group members were trained to per- 
form all requisite tasks. Supervisors 
were replaced by team leaders, who 
were ultimately expected to be un- 
necessary. Parking lot, cafeteria, 
locker rooms, and other facilities 
were available to all on an equal 


' basis. It was estimated that the 70 


produced as much as a conventional 
plant of 110. But the Pet Food ap- 
proach has not been widely imi- 
tated, and the General Foods Com- 
pany has been cautious in extending 
ideas gained from this experiment to 
its other plants." 

A number of other major com- 
panies have developed self-manage- 
ment work groups or redesigned 
jobs to make them less boring, in- 
cluding AT&T, Polaroid, Texas 
Instruments, Monsanto Chemical, 
and .Kaiser Aluminum, but these 
have mostly been confined to small 
sections or groups. No large-scale 
changes in company practice have 


14. In the case of a group program at 
another of its’ plants, the company has been 
charged with committing a violation of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act by 
allegedly dominating a labor organization. 
The case had not been decided by the 
National Labor Relations Board at this 
writing. 
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been reported. For the most part, 
it may be. suggested, these job 
enrichment and worker participa- 
tion schemes are a late twentieth- 
century revision of Taylorism, a new 
model .-of scientific management 
based on recent psychological theo- 


ries about job satisfaction and com- 


munications instead of engineering 
concepts. Like the earlier scientific 
management models, they ‘have 
rarely been adopted in a total system 
but rather have been applied in se- 
lected parts. 


“OTHER APPROACHES 


Contemporary with the foregoing. 


programs were scattered company 
experiments with other ideas about 
the humanization of work, the im- 
provement of worker morale, and in- 
creases in productivity, efficiency, 
and profitability. One set of ideas 
focused on work schedules, another 
on financial incentives. 
Experiments with unconventional 
work schedules reflected the belief 
that workers would be happier and 
more productive (these qualities are 
not necessarily correlated in prac- 
tice) if they had more flexibility in 


coming to or leaving work or if 


they had a prolonged weekend." 
The former typically provided a 
band of starting and finishing hours 
between, say, 7 and 9 A.M. and 3 and 
5 P.M., maintaining the same number 
of hours in a work day. or work 
week while allowing employees to 
avoid rush-hour traffic, carry out 
domestic and personal errands, ‘or 
get children off to school. The latter 
lengthened the work day from eight 
to ten hours while reducing the 


15. See, for example, Riva Poor, ed., 4 
Days, 40 Hours (Cambridge, Mass.: Bursk 
and Poor, 1970); Douglas L. Fleuter, The 
Workweek Revolution (Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing, 1975). 
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work week from five to four days, 
thereby giving employees a longer 
weekend and cutting down on travel 
time. Both schemes appeared to 
achieve their aims to the mutual 
satisfaction of some employers and 
employees. 
In other enterprises, however, the 
experiments were unsuccessful 
either because of the nature of pro- 
duction or, in the extended work- 
day case, because of opposition to a 
lengthening of the historic eight- 
hour day. Unions, in particular, ob- 
jected to the latter scheme. Instead, 
they proposed a shortening of the 
work week. to 36 or 35 hours and 
the elimination or reduction of over- 
time. In 1973 one of the major 
issues in the lengthy Chrysler strike 
was compulsory overtime, and the 
compromise settlement provided 
that production employees may not - 


- be required to work more than nine 


hours a day, six days a week, or 
two consecutive Saturdays except 
during the annual model changeover 
period and at key parts plants. 
1976 a central issue of the Ford 
strike was an increase in the num- 
ber of paid days off, and the three- 
year settlement provided for , 13 
additional paid nonwork days (over 
the three years, not per year) beyond 
the existing paid vacations and holi- 
days. But this step toward re- 
duced work time was designed to 
spread work and increase job oppor- 
tunities rather than to make the work 
situation more palatable to .em- 
ployees. 

Since the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, one of the paths to 
democratization of industry as well 


. as to higher productivity advocated 


by some reformers was to give em- 
ployees either a share in current 
profits or in stock ownership. In 
either event, it was felt that the tie 


of employees to the enterprise 
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would .be strengthèned and" their ` 


productive effort. would ke en- 
hanced. Neither profit sharing nor 
stock ownership made a great deal . 
of -headway, however, until after 
World War II. Changes in the tax 
law gave profit sharing a tremendous 
impetus with the result that, be- 
tween 1947 and 1965 the number 
of plans approved by the Internal 
Revenue Servite rose from under. 
2,000 to nearly 43,000. Parallel tax 
law changes in 1974 and 1975 prom- 
ised to have a comparable effect 
on stock ownership. A parïcular 
beneficiary was a plan developed 
and long advocated by lawyer Louis 
O. Kelso under the’ label ESOP 
(employee stock ownership plan). 
ESOPs have been used to enable 
companies to make capital invest- 
ments at reduced interest and tax 
In some cases, they have 
led to employee ownership of fi- 
nancially distressed companies. Al- 
though most of the ESOP users are 
comparatively small, an increasing 
number of major firms are explor- 
ing the feasibility and desirability , 
of its adoption. 

Whether profit sharing or stock. 
ownership increases employee loy- 
alty or productivity remains a de- 
batable question.!® There is very 
little hard. evidence thus far that 
employee participation in decision 
making has,advanced. For the most 
part, unions havé been suspicious 
and antagonistic, fearing that suc- 
cessful schemes will weaken em-. 
ployee attachment to their union 
and unsuccessful ones will bring 
criticism on cooperating union 
leaders. Others are critical. on the 
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grouhds that whatever financial 
benefit accrues to companies and 
employees will be at the expense of: 
taxpayers and the U.S. Treasury. . 


UNION ATTITUDES 


Throughout the swirl of discus- 
sion and experimentation during 
the 1960s and 1970s in the United 
States and Europe, the leaders of 
the American labor movement have 
maintained a firm ideological attach- 
ment to collective bargaining as the 
main route to industrial democracy. 

This view was clearly and suc- 
cinctly expressed by Thomas R. 
Donahue, executive assistant to the 
president of the AFL-CIO, in a 
speech delivered at: an interna- 
tional conference ‘in Montreal on 
May 26, 1976. ‘ 


We do not seek to be a partner in 
management—to be, most likely, the 
junior partner in success and the senior 
partner in failure. 

We do not want to blur in any way che 
distinctions between the respective 
roles of management and labor in the 
plant. 

We ‘guard our independence fiercely— 
independent of government, inde- 
pendent of any political party and inde- 
pendent of management. 

. . . Weve watched co-determination 
and its offshoot experiménts with inter- 
est, and will continue to do so, but it 
is our judgment that it offers little to 
American unions in the performance of 
their job unionism role (given our ex- 
clusive representative status and our 
wide-open conflict bargaining) and it 
could only hurt U.S. unions as they 
pursue their social unionism functions 
—seeking through legislation, political 
action, community involvement and a 


_ host of other approaches, to improve 


16. See, for example, Bertram L. Metzger, 
Profit Sharing in Perspective, 2nd ed. (Evans- 
ton, Ill: Profit Sharing Foundation, 1966) 
and Work in.America Institute, Inc., World 
of Work Report, vol. 1, no. 7 (September 
1976), pp. 4—5, for a discussion of ESCP. 


our members’ lot by improving society 
generally.” 


17. International Conference on Trends in 
Industrial Relations, “Remarks” (mimeo- 
graphed), p. 5. ; 
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- William W. -Winpisinger, general 

vice-president of the International 
Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers, put labors posi- 
tion about job enrichment more 
bluntly. 


I can think of no better way to sum up 
my opinion of job enrichment than 
to say that it’s nothing more than good 
old “job evaluation” and “time and mo- 
tion study” in sheep’s clothing. Any 
time industrial engineers and manage- 

"ment get together, the workers end up 
getting it in the neck.'8 


A somewhat more sanguine view 
has been expressed by Irving Blue- 
stone, a top official of the United 
Automobile Workers Union. 


. . . American unions move to meet 
practical problems with practical solu- 
tions. It is highly improbable that they 
will approach the problem of worker 
participation in decision making via 
fierce ideological struggle founded in 
socioeconomic theory. ... When 
workers feel victimized, they combine 
their forces to correct the situation, case 
by: case, problem by problem. Gradual 
persistent change, not revolutionary up- 
heaval, has marked the progress of the 
American worker.’® 


Bluestone went on to note that de- 
cisions regarding -purchasing, ad- 
vertising, selling, and financing, or 
the selection of a board chairman, 
are far more remote from the im- 
mediate problems facing the worker 
than are job-related decisions. He 
foresaw, as areas of possible con- 
frontation between union and 
management, decisions about plant 
shutdowns and relocations, sub- 


18. “The Job Satisfaction Debate— 
What’s Relevant to Labor,” remarks at Center 
for Labor Research and Education, Palo 
Alto, California, 28 September 1974 (mimeo- 
graphed), p. 13. 

19. “Worker Participation in Decision ~ 
Making,” in Roy P. Fairfield, ed., Humaniz- 
ing the Workplace (Buffalo, N.Y.: Pro- 
metheus Books, Apia) p. 57. 
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contracting of work or shuffling of 
work among facilities in a multiplant 


corporation, production scheduling __ 


and standards, technological innova- 
tion, and calls for excessive over- 
time. Beyond the immediate job 
level, however, he envisaged con- 
troversy about the double standard. 
for managers and workers with re- 
gard to hourly and salaried pay and 
the use of time clocks, “paneled 
dining rooms” versus “spartan cafe- 
terias,” privileged parking facilities, 
and organizing the work schedule 
to enable the worker to manage his 
personal family and home chores. 
Responding, in effect, to the Lords- 
town publicity, he stated that one of 
the essential tasks of the union 
movement is to “humanize the work 
place.” But he also warmed that 
humanizing the work place “must 
not become simply another gimmick’ 
designed essentially to ‘fool’ the 
worker by having as its primary goal 
or hidden agenda an increase in 
worker productivity.” 

As to the sentiments of the mass of 
union members on the/subject of in- 
dustrial democracy, John Car- 
michael, executive secretary of 
the Newspaper Guild of Minne- 
apolis-and St. Paul, suggests: 

. many trade union leaders in this 
country have underéstimated the inter- 
ests of their members in this kind of 
development [that is, worker participa- 
tion in the decisions of the work place]. 


20. Correspondence with the Research 
Department of the UAW in November 1976 
revealed that following the 1973 GM agree- 
ment, 14 local participative programs had 
been developed within the corporation, 10 
involving the UAW. Because of a commit- 
ment not to publicize ‘the programs pre- 
maturely, the informant was not able to pro- 
vide details, but he reported that in some 
cases discipline problems had disappeared, 
absenteeism had dropped dramatically, the 
quality of the product as well as efficiency 
had improved, and respect for both com- 
pany and union had eana 
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It may not have surfaced yet in a volatile 


way, but I am convinced the interest is - 


there. You don’t have to be an alienated, 
dissatisfied worker to be interested in 
worker participation. Some of the 
most productive, responsible workers 
. aré interested in workplace deci- 
sion-making and will participate. 


Carmichael’s view is given some 
reinforcement by a report issued by 
a group of some 50 California trade 
unionists, members ofa wide variety 
of unions, attending a university 
conference on “The Changing 
World of Work.” The report starts 
out with the assertion: “This first 


` Western Assembly of Workers calls 


for a major extension of democratic 
principles in the workplace. While 
our individual needs vary widely, 
we have the strong conviction that 
we as workers generally have too 
long been ignored in making critical 
decisions affecting our work life.” 
The report continues, however, with 
an expression of strong support for 
the collective bargaining system, 
and the belief that it is compatible 
with a broader worker participation 
role. It calls, in particular, for ex- 
periments with worker-elected 
supervisors, without disciplinary 
powers, whose primary function 
would be coordination. R 


PROSPECTS 


Predicting the future course of 
social change is a dubious project. 


The history of American industrial. 


democracy, however, suggests little 


21. “Workėr Participation in the U.S.: 
Seeds of a Quiet Revolution,” paper pre- 
pared for Harvard Trade Union .Program, 
fall 1974, p. 42. 

22. “The Changing World of Work,” Re- 
port of the Westem Assembly of Workers, 
27-29 September 1974, Palo Alto, California, 
sponsored by the Center for Labor Re- 


search and Education, Institute of Industrial, 


Relations, University of California, Berkeley, 
and The American Assembly, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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prospect of dramatic change in 


the work place during the foresee- 
able period ahead. Partly out of con- 
cern with domestic problems includ- 
ing high turnover and absenteeism, 
ineffective discipline, and slacken- 
ing productivity growth, and partly 
in response to publicity about recent 
European industrial relations de- 
velopments, American managers 
and unionists have displayed in- 
creasing sensitivity to methods of 
extending worker participation in 
decision making, making the work 
place more satisfying, and reducing 
job boredom. But the approaches 
that have been adopted in most 
quarters have reflected the tradi- 
tional pragmatic, nonideological 
spirit, and collective bargaining, 
despite its recognized: limitations 
and imperfections, seems certain to ` 
retain its dominant role. 

Indeed, the strength of alle 
tivė bargaining has been its prag- 
matic quality in response to chang- 
ing conditions and needs. It has 
never been constant or static, as even 
a superficial review of bargaining 
structure and scope, contract ad- 
ministration, and dispute settlement 
procedures demonstrates. Most of 
the recent innovations in job rede- 
sign, employee-supervisor relations, ' 
flexible work schedules, and incen- 
tive pay schemes are compatible 
with collective bargaining. Joint 
union-management ‘productivity 
and work quality committees have 
many forebears. Neither profit shar- 
ing nor stock ownership is novel, 
and recent versions, largely stimu- 
lated by tax law benefits, do not ap- 
pear to promise a fundamental 
change in the management of most 
enterprises. Finally, there is little 
current evidence that American 
workers or unions desire to assume 
managerial responsibilities apart 
from the codetermination. of job- 
related terms and conditions. 
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Participative Management in India: 
Utopia or Snare? 


By SUBBIAH KANNAPPAN AND V. N. KRISHNAN 


~ 


ABSTRACT: In India, the appeal of worker participation has 
derived from the. utopian premises of the Indian develop- 
ment model with its promise of rational planning and demo- 
cratic processes. The former strengthened the directive role - 
of the government while the latter served as the medium 
of interest-group mobilization and mediation. Whatever 
positive role one may attribute to these, in the absence of 
other structural changes they had, at best, negligible or un- 
certain consequences in terms of favoring: worker participa- 
tion in management. One reason for this is that the cultural 
and economic distances between management and labor 
were great, with little to take the place of weakened tradi- 
tional authority structures. The government scheme for 
worker participation, although beset by weaknesses, failed 
largely because the external environment was inhospitable, 
and one may expect this to continue into the foreseeable 
future. The Indian Emergency of 1975 signaled a dramatic 
change, with a more explicitly top-directed scheme. If made 
permanent, this would move Indian practice closer to that of 
the Communist countries, with an integrated structure of 
economic and industrial authority and provision for modest 
but subordinate labor inputs in the decision-making process. 


- Subbiah Kannappan is, Professor of Economics at Michigan State University: 
Since 1964 he has been associated with the International Labor Office, serving as 
visiting professor at the International Institute for Labor Studies and as a 
member of the ILO-United Nations: Comprehensive Employment Strategy 
Missions to Ceylon (1971) and the Sudan (1975). He has published widely 
on the Indian industrial relations system and the labor problems of less de- 
-veloped countries, including a book (with Charles A. Myers) on Industrial 
Relations in India. 

V. N. Krishnan is Associate Professor at Bowling Green State University. 
His publications include works on. wages, labor markets, and problems of in- 
flation in less developed countries and a co-authored text on modern governments. 
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NDIA was at the center of the de- 

velopment stage and the scene 
of much talk about democratic .de- 
velopment and industrial democracy 
when, in 1956, an official tripartite 
committee reported favorably on the 
prospects for participative manage- 


ment.‘ Influential Indian opinion ' 


saw in worker participation an em- 
bryonic basis for broader efforts to 
- integrate interest groups at the na- 
tional level. Its appeal was no less 
important for those with a narrower 
focus, such as trade union leaders — 
and difficult to disregard in this dis- 
cussion—for the government ex- 
ercised broad and detailed regula- 
tory power over the economy and 
industrial relations at national, 
industrial, and plant levels. 


THE INDIAN ENVIRONMENT 


Organized labor in India was par- 
ticipating in decision making in 
three important ways: 

1. It was represented ,in the 

. government's tripartite Indian La- 
bor Conference and associated tri- 
partite bodies at regional, industrial, 
and other more narrowly defined 
levels. 

2. It was PE in lecie 
bargaining and related procedures 
and such institutions as grievance 
handling, complaint and suggestion 
systems, and works councils (which 
were statutorily required in regis- 
tered factories over a certain size), 
and less explicitly in the govern- 
mental conciliation and -arbitration 
process. 

3. It was participating in joint 
management councils, joint con- 
sultative boards (in some of the 


1; India: Ministry of Labor and Employ- 
ment, Report of the Study Group on Worker 
Participation in Managenient (New Delhi: 
Manager of Publication, 1957), 
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larger public sector undertakings), 
union representation on boards of 
directors, workers’ cooperatives, and 
employee profit-sharing plans, all 
of which sought to enhance . the 
worker's status and possibly also his 
stake in the „system of industrial 
authority. 


The industrial relations frame- 
work mainly affected wage-earning . 
labor in the urban and modern sec- 
tor of the economy: the factories, 
railways, posts and telegraphs, 
mines, plantations, large commer- 
cial establishments, ports and docks. 
Although this sector was and still 
is strategically well placed and total 
employment is substantial, it covers 
not more than 3 to 4 percent of the 
labor force. 

‘The ingredients for successful 
and constructive labor-management 
relations generally did not exist. 
Except in rare instances, employers 
did not recognize unions. Union 
leaders were poorly versed. in the 
arts of collective negotiations and 
more prone to resort to mass action 
to influence public policies, 

Even when employers were 
legally required to recognize unions 
and attempts were made to structure 
industrial relations, as in the well- 
known Maharashtra (formerly Bom- 
bay state) procedures, there was no 
concomitant obligation for the 
employer to bargain in good faith. 
Further, in the giant textile industry 
—the main focus of this legislation 


' —negotiations at the peak level in an 


industry characterized by many. 
units could not readily go beyond 
such generalizable issues‘as wages 


. and service conditions. There were 


also continuing disputes concern- 
ing the representative nature of the 
recognized union. The legal require- 
ment was 15 percent of industrial 
employment, and there were no pro- 
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cedures for a secret ballot to handle 
challenges. Even under favorable 
circumstances, it would have been 


` -difficult for workers to participate in 


decisions at such an aggregate level.. 


Employer involvement, too, was 
limited to the level ofthe employers” 

associations, embracing diverse 
units with considerable variations in 


the economic and production condi- 


tions of member firms.:: ` -3 
More generally, government ac- 
tion in industrial relations was 
aimed at the industry level, whether 
nationally, in major regions, or in 
metropolitan areas.'In the public 
sector, decision making was ‘cen- 


, tralized at the national level—for 


example, through the Railway Board 
which functioned ‘as employer of 
over a million workers, ‘or through 
the employing ministries, such as 
the one for steel which incorporated 
large modern plants. To be sure, 
there were some elements of par- 
ticipation’ and democracy in these 
relationships as unions had freedom 
to organize and employers, public 
or private, could challenge or other- 


_wise seek to influence prevailing 


approaches by their side. Observers 
have also noted the growing profes- 
sionalism of Indian management 
and, to. a lesser extent, Indian 
unions. Nevertheless, to the extent 
that there was a clearly discernible 
national pattern, what stood out 


was the interplay among well-. 


organized interest groups rather 
than the ingredients of effective em- 
ployee participation in the mana- 
gerial process. The involvement of 
interest groups at peak levels was at 
best only an exercise of shared man- 
agement, with the government as the 
dominant figure. ‘While the in- 
dustrial and economic system led to 
centralized authority, the emerging 
political system mobilized the 
challenges -to the system, and the 
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‘pattern of accommodation which 


emerged’ was an important lubri- 

cant? 

-. The recommendations of the 1956 

tripartite committee, which ushered 

in an era of experimentation with . 
joint management councils, are 

best seen as an effort to improve 

the top-heavy structure of confronta- 

tion and reconciliation. The effort . 
was, however, a very limited and 
conservative one. It involved no 
substantive change of economic or 
productive relations even in the de- 
veloped sectors of economic activity 
to which it was applied. There were 
no organizational changes involving 
union or industrial authority, or 
changes in the patterns of decision 
making. The framework of industrial 
relations’ remained unchanged. 

‘Since a good deal of the literature 
in and abott India on this subject 
pertains to this particular experi- 
ment, we will briefly discuss its. 
lesgons.? . , 


* 


2. R. D. Agarwal, Dynamics-of Labour 
Relations in India, a Book of Readings 


(Bombay: Tata-McGraw Hill Co., Ltd.,'1972). 


3. Important references include the 
following: K. C. Alexander, Participative 
Management—The Indian Experience (New 
Delhi: Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Rela- 
tions and Human Resources, 1972); Subbiah 
Kannappan, “Worker Participation in Man- 
agement: A Review of Indian Experience,” 
International Institute of Labour Studies, 
Bulletin 5 (November 1968); D. P. Pandit, 
Worker Participation in Management: Myth 
arid Reality (New Delhi: N.V. Publications, 


_ 1975); K. C. Sethi, “Worker Participation in 


Management,” Eastern Economist, vol. 55 
(31 July 1970), pp. 181-87; N. R. Sheth, 
The Joint Management Council, Problems 
and Prospects (New Delhi: Shri Ram Centre 
for Industrial Relations and Human Re- 
sources, 1972); Zivan Tanié, Workers’ Partici- 
pation in Management: Ideal and Reality 
in India (New Delhi: Shri Ram Center, 1969); 
C. P. Thakur and K., L. Sethi, eds.,, In- 


‘dustrial Democracy: Some Issues and Ex- 


periences (New Delhi: 


Shri Ram Centre, 
1973). 4 n 
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THE 1956 EXPERIMENT IN WORKER 
PARTICIPATION IN 
MANAGEMENT 


The 1956 recommendations drew 
some inspiration from the utopian 
aspects of practices abroad, particu- 
larly the Yugoslav experiment in 
self-management. Other stimuli in- 


` cluded American attempts to iden- 


tify the causes of industrial peace 
with a view to diffusing their in- 
fluence more generally. Neverthe- 
less, Indian conditions were re- 
garded as so different as to warrant 
initially only an experimental and 
limited venture. 

The scheme which was eventually 
applied envisaged the constitution 
of joint management councils that 
would: (1) be assured access to 
certain information about the eco- 
nomic and employment conditions 
of the firm and industry; (2) be 
consulted on certain: issues like 
wo and employment conditions; 
and (3) be given shared authority in 
the administration of plant welfare 
and safety. facilities. Overall, the 
executive authority of management 
was preserved, while the repre- 
sentational role and status of work- 
ers’ representatives were to be en- 
hanced. 

From the very beginning, the in- 
tent was to proceed cautiously. The 
role of workers’ representatives was 
to evolve in proportion to the de- 
velopment. of their skill and train- 
ing for participation. The develop- 
ment of appropriate attitudes was 
stressed, and the government was to 
assist the process by providing an 
advisory personnel management 
service as in the United Kingdom. 
The scheme’ was also, initially at 
any rate, to be introduced only in 
some 50 enterprises employing at 
least 500 persons each. All these 
cautions and qualifications did not, 


however, obscure the more ambi- 
tious thrust, despite doubts con- 
cerning the underlying commit- 
ment. The idea was planted’ that 


workers would obtain increasing 


opportunities for influencing major 
decisions affecting the enterprise. 
The areas of influence would go be- 
yond wages and bonuses and would 
include, at least potentially, such 
items as production, marketing 
strategies, capital expansion, techni- 
cal change, arid finances. 

However, the Indian environment’ 
presented some features that were to 
frustrate these expectations. In-the 


absence of a mandatory and well-~ -- 


defined procedure for collective bar- 
gaining, there was the clear possi- 
bility that the joint management 
councils would become bargaining 
rather than participative forums, al- 
though the participative scheme en- 
visaged a clear separation of the two. 
Second, there were long-standing 
and unresolved conflicts between 
rival organizations over rights of 
representation. These conflicts ex- . 
tended both to the unit of repre- 
sentation and to the proper proce- 
dures to settle the conflicting claims. 
Also, the cultural and ideological 
climate of suspicion and distance be- 
tween organized labor and manage- 
ment made it difficult to separate 
the quest for participation from po- 
tentially even more disruptive 
issues involving the legitimacy of 
(private) management and employer’ 
attitudes rooted in the traditions of 
authority.‘ ' 
The scheme hoped to bypass all 
these problems by being both volun- 
tary and selective. The latter cri- 
terion emphasized the need to 


4, Jai B. P. Sinha, “A Case of Reversal in 
Participative Management,” Indian Journal 
of Industrial Relations (October 1974), pp. 
179-87. 
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choose units which had a superior 
record in constructive labor rela- 
tions. However, the pressure | for 


demonstrated successes led to a . 


watering down of the selectivity 
criterion. Although the emphasis 
was on the demonstration effect of 
successful experiments, conflict- 
ing expectations clouded this pros- 


pect. The units which did excep- 


tionally well by Indian standards, 
such as the Indian Aluminum Works 
at Belur, were untypical. in the 
Indian context: they were usually 
capital-intensive, had a skilled labor 
force, and were part of the large- 
scale corporate structure being de- 


’ veloped under India’s import-sub- 


stitution policies. The successful 
cases were few, and the emphasis on 
joint management was often coun- 
ter-productive even when there was 
enthusiasm for consultation.’ 


There is really little to be added’ 


to the Indian literature on participa- 
tive management which emphasizes 
the divergence between expecta: 
tions and actual performance and 
voices the skepticism derived from 
contrasting official claims’ with ob- 
served progress. However, the ex- 
perience does offer lessons of more 
general value; for it testifies to the 
enduring and intractable aspects 
of the. Indian industrial relations 
scene. A brief representative sample 
of difficulties associated with the 
1956 experiment will illustrate the 
point.. 


The record of -meetings of joint’ 


councils was poor. Of 99 councils at 
the end of 1965, 29 had never met 
during the year, 25 less than once in 
a quarter, and of the 34 public 
sector units, 9 had never met. 

The record of information sharing 
was poor, and managements, which 


5. N. R. Sheth, ibid., pp. 134-35. 





provided the joint council i EA 


were reluctant even. to sugp 
agenda in advance. 

Joint administration of welfare 
measures was not observed, and 
there was not even an identifiable 
budget as a basis for shared re- 
sponsibility. 

Paternalistic and authoritarian 
attitudes were noted in managerial 
approaches, and in one case even the 
mere courtesy of providing tea or 
adequate seating facilities was 
not extended. 

Worker and management repre- 
sentatives had conflicting emphases, 
the former stressing material changes 
and benefits, while the latter, limited 
in authority, were content to observe 
the status quo. 

There was only limited consulta- 
tion and follow-through, even when 
decisions were taken unanimously 
in the joint councils. 


It should be emphasized, first, that 
the participating firms were not the 
“backward” segments of Indian in- 
dustry but rather the modern units 
and; second, that they had volun- 
teered to experiment with joint 
councils. The difficulties in the way 


„of developing shared responsibility 
were not unique to this particular 


experiment and will survive well ` 
into the future. However, the 
scheme ‘was not officially ter- 
minated, but allowed to fade away, 
a high- ranking official explaining 
that the former step required too 
much conscious purpose. Only 
with the declaration of an emer- 
gency in 1975 did the government 
announce a drastically altered 
course. 


THE INDIAN EMERGENCY OF 1975 
AND 


The changes introduced in 1975 
extend, of course, beyond partici- 


ray 
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pative management, and this fatt 
should be noted. The dominant 
emphasis is on raising the level of 
industrial discipline and reducing 


work stoppages and other disrup- . 


tions of work. The national tripartite 
machinery, including the well- 
known Indian Labor Conference, 
has been dismantled. In its place, 
. bipartite bodies have been estab- 
lished at national industrial levels 
excluding, however, the public 
sector. For purposes of national 
. consultation, the government has ex- 
pressed its intention of not dealing 
with any labor organizations other 
than the three major national federa- 
tions, the Indian National Trades 
Union Congress (INTUC), All-India 
Trade Union Congress (AITUC), 
and Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS). 
Apparently this arrangement will 
exclude other trade unions and 
groups in the country, but the scope 
of the exclusion is not clear as yet. 
Despite the revival of a plan for 
worker participation, there is some 
indication that the trade union lead- 


ership has become restive, since. 


independent action by trade unions 
is now greatly restricted.® 
On October 30, 1975, the Indian 
government announced a new set of 
guidelines for worker participation 
in mining and manufacturing in 
units “employing 500 or more 
_ workers.” Two levels of joint coun- 
cils were envisaged: a shop council 
at the department or shop floor level 
and an enterprise council. Their 
primary functions are to improve 
productivity, discipline, absentee- 
ism, and similar shortcomings. 


Enterprise councils were endowed 


6. B.M, 
Relations,” 
vol. 10, no. 47 (22 November 1975), p. 1789. 

y 7. India: Ministry of Labor, Scheme for 
Workers’ Participation in Industry at Shop- 

. Floor and Plant Level, Resolution No. 561001 
(4)/75-DK, I(B), 30 (October 1975). 


“New Framework for Industrial 


i 


Ecoriomic and Political Weekly, . 


with some appellate authority. As 
before, representation on the coun- 
cils was equally divided between 


workers and managerial representa- 


tives, with one of the latter serving 
as chairman. Representational pro- 
cedures were to be flexibly deter- 
mined by individual councils. 

Apart from the emphasis on pro- 
ductivity and discipline, it is worth 
noting that the new scheme was 
entirely government-initiated with- 
out the preliminary extensive pro- 
cess of tripartite consultation and 


_consensus-building which had char- 


acterized earlier’ initiatives. Al- 
though the concept of worker partic- 
ipation and shared responsibility 

occupies a prominent place in the 

20-point program, it would be naive 

to assume that the impediments 

noted in earlier periods will readily 

disappear. It is also germane to point’ 
to the increased authority of manage- 

ment in the new order. Issues which 

earlier were subject to bargaining, 

such as wages, bonus payments, and 

fringe benefits, are now to come 

under a centrally administered wage 

restraint and freeze policy..Whether 

the framework which will eventu- 

ally emerge is, as in China and other 
countries, a ‘mechanism for mass 

mobilization and involvement rather 
than participation depends on how 

the political system itself will 

evolve and what balance will ulti- 

mately be struck in the distribution 

of power among different groups in 

society, including organized labor. 


LESSONS OF THE INDIAN 
EXPERIENCE FOR WORKER 
, PARTICIPATION IN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Perhaps ‘the most important as- / 


„pect of the Indian experience has - 


been the conservative nature of the - 
experiment. Despite lofty goals,.. 
there was hardly any change in the 


t 
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economic and political’ structure, 


nor even in the approaches of the’ 


parties immediately affected. While 
some may see in this just another 
manifestation of a supposedly ubi- 
quitous vacillation and softness in 
the Indian national character, it may 


really be an expression of the power’ 
its disinterest in- 


structure and 
change.’ Patterns of concentration 
of authority were’ actually rein- 
forced by the economic policies pur- 
sued at the same time as populist 
pressures were encouraged in the 
nascent democracy. More often than 
not this encouraged conflict rather 


than cooperation. The latter re- 


mained a pious hope, while the 
former mushroomed into massive 
confrontations emphasizing the role 
of government as policeman rather 
than as reformer. While some con- 


flicts, such as the central govern-_ 


ment employees’ strike of 1960 and 
the railwaymen’s strike of 1973, 
were national in scope, there were 
other tensions elsewhere in rural 
and. district organization indicating 
similar problems with participatory 
expectations. 

Despite the emphasis by ob- 
servers on the professionalization of 
Indian top management and the im- 
proved caliber of trade union leader- 
ship in the more established in- 
dustrial centers, one cannot be 
sanguine about the scope for de- 
centralization in decision making. 
In spite of nearly 20 years’ experi- 
ence and exhortations, the situation 
which exists in a leading national- 


-ized industry (that is, steel) cannot 


even assure managerial authority, 
let alone workers’ participation. A 


“India: Tender- 
Tough Problems,” In- 


8. Van. D. Kennedy, 
mindedness vs. 


dustrial Relations (October 1965), pp. 1-22. ' 


Kennedy stressed the need for toughness of 
mind in tackling tough problems. He felt 
that the national leadership has not used 
its powers to the fullest. 
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respected observer and manager, 
with a union background, observen 
in 1976: 


. collective bogang on really 
important issues remains somewhat 
unreal in public enterprises. Even the 
managers of these enterprises find it 
quite difficult to change the existing 
rules, procedures and systems. 
Once, when I declared a very small 


token reward to a section of employees 


. for a particularly admirable piece 
of work : .. and although such re- 
ward was both well within my pre- 
scribed powers to give and in con- 
formity with past practice, I received a 
pointed query from New Delhi about it. 
Similarly, when the revision of the 
national wages agreement with the 
union for the steel industry was being 
negotiated in the latter part of 1974 and 
the first half of 1975, neither the bar- 
gaining strategy nor the specific offers 
were decided in consultation with the 
plant managements or even the chair- 
man or board of Hindustan Steel... . 


In such a situation, negotiating with 
their own management is a frustrating 
and somewhat fruitless exercise for 
the employees and their unions. . . 
The only way they feel they can fight 
this feeling. of powerlessness and 
alienation is by displaying negative 
attitudes, indifference in work and pos- 
tures of defiance: . . . 


He acknowledges that there are 
also instances of gross indiscipline ` 
and deliberately low output, but 
adds revealingly that- these are, by' 
contrast, a more straightforward 
management task: when a problem 
arises, it “is often the result of man- 
agement not standing—or not being 
allowed to stand—firm.”*® While the 
private sector may be free from some 
of these troubles, it still remains — 
true that many items in labor-man- 
agement relations are nationally 


9. Bagaram. Tulpule, “Management and 
Workers in Public Sector,” Economic and 
Political Weekly, vol. 11, no. 22 (29 May 
1976), pp. M-49-M-58. 
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controlled. The emergency appears 
to have strengthened this frame- 
work. 

It may be relevant at this stage to 
ask what are the sources of the pres- 
sure for participation. The 1956 
experiment was 
above, although there was an ac- 
companying chorus of demands from 
national trade union federations: 
The revived interest in worker partic- 
ipation in 1975, in the context of 
the Indian emergency, is an innova- 
tion directed from the top which has 
dispensed with the formality of prior 
consultations with affected groups. 
What is not clear is the extent to 
which Indian workers, even before 
the. emergency, were ‘interested in 
the promise of participatory manage- 
ment and in expanding the scope of 
their interests ‘to cover issues other 
than wages, bonuses, and job se- 
_ curity. A top-directed scheme, with- 
out a corresponding worker de- 
mand or enthusiasm for participa- 
tion is likely to remain a pious 
hope. Alternatively, it might de- 
velop into an instrument of national 
mobilization but hardly of participa- 
tion. Under optimistic assump- 
tions,.one could envisage the new 
system as being more efficient and 
equitable in solving problems of 
production and work-place rela- 
tions. A more realistic possibility, 
however, is that it will minimize the 
divergent pulls inherent to the 
earlier system of industrial and 
economic authority and patterns of 
political mobilization and articula- 
tion. ae 

Whether workers accept or reject 
the new order will depend funda- 
mentally on their anticipations. Lest 


10. A post-emergency observation by a 
distinguished Indian economist is pertinent: 
“There has been much talk of workers’ 
participation in industrial management. 
But it provides, at best, some window- 
dressing.” V. M. Dandekar, Illustrated 
Weekly of India, 17-23 October 1976, p. 11. 
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one forget, when in 1968 Charles de 
Gaulle spoke of the need for partici- 
pation, the radical student of Nan- 
terre chanted: 


Je participe 
`Tu participes 

Il participe 
Nous participons 
Vọus participez 
Ils exploitent 


This reaction is potentially ap- 


plicable to India, China, or any other 


country where participation is seen 
as a panacea. A similar inclination 
toward unrealistic expectations 
was noted by the senior author in 
Sri Lanka in 1971 in the context of a 
national emergency. Both national ` 
and visiting experts seemed ready to. 
latch on. to the promise of worker 
participation as a vehicle for de- 
veloping a national purpose. 

This brings us to another aspect of 
the Indian experience. A great.deal 
of effort has been devoted to separat- 
ing conflict issues, such as bonus 
and wages, from participatory issues 
such as production, discipline, and 
other day-to-day concerns. The ef- 
fort is well intentioned and, within 
certain limits, sound. At the same 
time, it is clear that these issues are 
interdependent, and it would be fu- ~ 
tile to keep them artificially separate 
in the face of festering discontent, 
no matter how skillful the pro- 
cedural compartments. More gener- 
ally, this point also applies to the 
scope of worker participation as á 
contribution to the national purpose. 
Both conflict. and cooperation are 
part of the participatory processes, 
and the utility of participation de- 
pends on how well it can handle 
both. Attempts to separate’ them, ` 
except as a device for orderly prog- 
ress in both respects, or attempts to 


.smother one while encouraging the 


other are likely to fail or at best to 
yield illusory progress which con- 
vinces. no one but the faithful. 
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. The Industrial Community in Peru: 
` / 
By WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE AND GIORGIO ALBERTI 


ABSTRACT: The Industrial Community is a government- 
imposed reform py%gram for private industry in Peru. Created 
in 1970, the Ingiustrial Community was designed to im- 
prove relations Between labor and management, to increase 
productivity, to redistribute income and enhance social 
justice, and to accelerate economic progress. The record 
shows that the Industrial Community has fallen far short 
of the expectations of government leaders ,on all of these - 
points. Reasons for the generally negative outcomes are . 
examined. : 
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HE Peruvian Industrial Com- 

munity (IC) was brought into 
existence by government decree 
through the General Industrial Law 
‘of July 1970. The terms and condi- 
tions were specified in more detail 
in the Industrial Community Law 
announced in September of that 
year.! 

The IC.was envisaged as an im- 
portant part of a broad program of 
the revolutionary military govern- 
ment, designed to restructure all of 
Peruvian society. According to 
government spokesmen, this re- 
form of private industry had the fol- 
lowing objectives: 


. l. to improve relations between 
labor and management; 
2. to increase productivity; 
3. to redistribute income and en- 
hance social justice; 
_4. to accelerate economic prog- 
ress. , 


There may have been one further 
objective, which, though never 
expressed. by government spokes- 
men, was often reported by those 
who claimed to be close to the 
government: the IC in the long run 
would give workers sufficient power 
and economic stake in their firms to 
eliminate the necessity of unions. 
After coming to. power in October 
1968, government leaders had re- 
peatedly argued that the existing 
political parties had served the in- 
terests of party leaders at the ex- 
pense of the population. Unions, 
being closely linked with political 
parties, were similarly distrusted by 
the new leaders of Peru. ` 


l. The present report is part of a larger 
study being published in book form in Peru. 
We base our conclusions on close examina- 
tion of 44 firms and extensive documentary 
records and interviews with management, 
union, and IC leaders by the Instituto de 
Estudios Peruanos. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE’ FRAMEWORK i 


The application of the law on the 
Industrial Community was initially 
limited to private manufacturing in- 
dustry, but in succeeding months the 
government decreed similar legisla- 
tion to cover mining, energy, and 
fishing. The original law decreed 
the establishment of'an Industrial 
Community in every manufactur- 
ing firm with six or more employees 
or with a volume of sales amount- 
ing to more than 1 million soles per 
year (about $24,000). With the ex- 
ception of individuals holding stock 


in the firm, the IC was all-inclusive ` 


in its membership, making no dis- 
tinction between blue- and white- 
collar workers or between workers 
and members of management. The 
law required each firm to turn over 


annually to the Industrial Com- ` 


munity 15 percent of profits before 
taxes in the form of stock. If the firm 
reinvested enough profits to make 
up this 15 percent, the payment 


could be made in newly issued . 
stock. Otherwise, management was ' 


required to turn over the required 
percentage by drawing on the hold- 
ings of the existing private stock- 
holders. The distribution process 
was to go on until the IC had ac- 
cumulated 50 percent of stock 
ownership. From that point on, the 
15 percent payments would be made 
in cash. 

The General Industrial Law also 


-required each company to make an 


annual cash distribution of 10 per- 
cent of its profits before taxes to all 
employees. While this clause was 


not an integral part of the section 


establishing the Industrial Com- 
munity; there was nevertheless a 
general tendency among workers to 
credit their gain to the IC since it 
came into being at the same time. — 
‘In each firm, a so-called general 
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assembly of all members of the IC 
elected a council of five to nine 
members, depending on the size of 
the firm. The council elected a chair- 
man and also a representative to the 
board of directors of the company. 
While the IC was entitled to have a 
-representative on the board even be- 
fore it had come into possession of 
any stock, the law also provided that 
in the future IC representation on 
the board of directors would in- 
crease proportionately with the 
stockholdings of the community. 

The law imposed an important 
shift in power relations between 
management and the workers. The 
government decreed that IC repre- 
sentatives on the board of directors 
should have the same rights as repre- 
sentatives of the private stock- 
holders. Implementing regulations 
issued several months after the pass- 
age of the law decreed that IC repre- 
sentatives on the board were to have 
access to the company’s books and 
also had the right to hire outside 
accountants, lawyers, or other 
specialists to help them interpret 
these documents. Furthermore, to 
prevent management from re- 
taining control through a divide- 
and-conquer strategy as the IC hold- 
ings approached 50 percent, the law 
specified that the IC representatives 
on the board must vote in a bloc. 
Finally, so as to separate the IC 
from unions—and perhaps also to 
weaken the unions—the law pro- 
vided that individuals holding 
union office could not be elected to 
the IC council. 


THE CONTEXT OF GOVERNMENT 
INTERVENTION 


The ability of the government to 
impose such drastic changes upon 
private industry can only be under- 
stood in terms of the weakness of 
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the private manufacturing sector 
in Peru. Peru’s industrialization 
came late and progressed slowly. 
The census of 1940 found only 17.2 
percent of the economically active 
population employed in manufac- 
turing and construction. Particularly 
during and following World War II, 
manufacturing appeared to be ex- 
panding rapidly, and yet the 1961 
census counted only 16.8 percent of 
the economically active population 


-employed in manufacturing and 


construction.? The expansion of jobs 
in this sector had not even kept pace 
with the expansion of the economi- 
cally active population. 

Most of the important firms in 
manufacturing, mining, and banking 
were foreign owned. Furthermore, 
Peruvian-owned manufacturing 
enterprises had been founded 
mostly by immigrants .or sons of 
immigrants whose foreign origins re- 
tarded their movement into posi- 
tions of economic and political 
power. Members of the economic 
and social elite were divided by 
rivalries between those whose pri- 
mary interests were in agriculture 
and mining and those devoted to 
manufacturing. There was also a 
small but vigorous group of manu- 
facturers who were seeking govern- 
ment support for their growing ex- 
ports. 

Organized ‘labor was weak and 
divided. The labor federation CTP 
(Confederación de Trabajadores 
Peruanos) had been founded by 
members of the APRA party (Ali- 
anza Popular Revolucionaria Amer- 
icana) of Haya de la Torre, and 
APRA had had a long history of 
conflict with the military and par- 
ticularly with previous military 


2. Magali Sarfatti Larson and Arlene Eisen 
Bergman, Social Stratification in Peru 
(Berkeley: University of California Institute 
of International Studies, 1969), pp. 319-20. 
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governments. The present military 
government granted official recogni- 
tion’ to a rival organization, the 
Communist-led CGTP (Confedera- 
ción General de Trabajadores Peru- 
anos). The move was regarded 
by some of the government’s 
critics as evidence that the military 
leaders were Communist, sympa- 
thizers, but the decision can be more 
plausibly explained in terms of a 
divide-and-conquer strategy. 

While Peru previously had many 
military governments, the junta that 
came to power in 1968 was the first 
one committed to a program of re- 
structuring society. This new direc- 
tion can be accounted for by changes 
which had taken place in the struc- 
ture and education within the mili- 
tary establishment. In the 1950s, 
Peru established for the first time a 
joint chiefs of staff organization 
which set the stage for what are now 
called institutional coups. Instead of 
some individual strongman seizing 
power, the joint chiefs simply make a 
collective decision to move from 


the barracks into the presidential . 


palace, with the head of the joint 
chiefs becoming president. Such a 
collective move is more likely to be 
based on prior discussion of program 
and policy than in the case of an 
individual leader who seizes power 
on the basis of his popularity and 
personal influence within the officer 
corps. 
The 1950s in Peru were also 
marked by the establishment of 
CAEM, the Center for Higher Mili- 
tary Studies, which developed a 10- 
month educational ‘program for 
senior officers in the army, air force, 
and navy. The CAEM program gave 
relatively little attention to strictly 
military matters and concentrated 
on the social, economic, and politi- 
cal problems of Peru, reflecting the 
philosophy of its founder that “to 


wat 
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have a strong national, defense, , 
the first requirement is to have a 
country that is worth defending.””? 

The CAEM program was the 
capstone of an ambitious military 
educational system. Luigi Einaudi* . 
has pointed out that promotions in 
the Peruvian military establish- 
ment have long been based pri- 
marily upon educational achieve- 
ments. 

The CAEM program developed 
along ideological lines congruent 
with the changes taking place in 
Peruvian intellectual circles, that is, 
basically from laissez-faire > eco- 
nomics to the structural emphasis 
of dependency theorists.” The pro- 
gram focused upon Peru’s needs 
for structural change, for gaining 
control over its own vital resources, 
and for controlling its destiny 


_through economic planning. i 


While the intellectual roots of 
the IC have not been fully docu- 
mented, the basic conception seems 
to derive from three sources: the 
social doctrine of the Catholic 
church, an examination of certain 
European experiences, and the urge ` 
of government leađers to create 
an original Peruvian model. The 
church supplied a vision of society 
in which class conflict would give 
way- to a harmonious order with 
greater social justice for working 
people. Peruvians had been greatly 
attracted to self-management, but 
they recognized that the system in 
Yugoslavia had arisen out of a set 
of wartime and postwar develop- 


3. Personal conversation with General 
José del Carmen Marín, founder of CAEM. 

4. Luigi Einaudi, The Peruvian Military: A 
Summary Political Analysis (Los Angeles: 
The Rand Corporation, 1969). 

5. Joseph A. Kahl, Modernization, 
Exploitation and Dependency in Latin 
America: Germani, Gonzalez Casanova and- 
Cardoso (New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction 
Books, Inc., 1976). 
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ments which had largely eliminated 
‘private ownership of industrial 
plants so the way was cleared for 
the government to establish a new 
set of relations between workers and 
. management. Peruvians were also 
interested in West German code- 
termination but did not think it 
went far endugh in changing rela- 
tions between workers and manage- 
ment. Finally, government spokes- 
men repeatedly proclaimed that 
their regime was “neither capitalist 
nor communist” but was building a 
distinctively Peruvian model of 
society. They took pride in the fact 
that nothing like the Industrial Com- 
munity had ever existed anywhere’ 
before. 


THE IMPACT OF THE IC 


The announcement of the IC was 
greeted with shocked surprise by 
leaders of private industry. While 
they objected to the double-barreled 
15 percent and 10 percent distribu- 
tions of profits to the IC and em- 
ployees, their main concern was the 
threat to the control of their com- 
panies. Their anxieties were in- 
creased by government measures 
affecting other parts of the economy. 
The government had expropriated 
the International Petroleum Com- 
pany in the first days of the regime 
and had followed up with expropria- 
tions of some foreign-owned banks 
and mining companies. A drastic 
agrarian reform program was de- 
creed in 1969. Furthermore, within 
a few months after the decree estab- 
lishing the IC, public discussion 
turned to the creation of an even 
more “advanced” form of industrial 
organization: social property, a 
worker-managed set of enterprises 
to be financed largely .by govern- 
ment. Government spokesmen re- 
peatedly proclaimed that ‘social 
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property was destined to become 
the predominant form of industrial 
enterprise in Peru. Since sucha 
development could not be achieved 
with. the limited resources the 
government had to invest in social 
property, private industry leaders 
naturally feared that the govern- 
ment would respond to worker and 
union pressures to accelerate the 
structural changes by transforming 
the industrial community into fully 
worker-managed enterprises. 

As soon as the Industrial Com- 
munity Law was decreed, private 
industry leaders began to study it in 
hopes of finding ways by which they 
could retain control of their com- 
panies. If they did not reinvest 
profits and had to provide the 15 
percent stock distribution annually 
from holdings of existing share- 
holders, clearly they would acceler- 
ate the loss of control. If, on the 
other hand, they did follow a policy 
of reinvesting each year at least 15 
percent they found that, as the law - 
was being interpreted, such a policy 
would only postpone for a few years 
the eventual acquisition of 50 per- 
cent by the IC. While management 


` critics of the law at first concentrated 


their fire on the impracticality of 
having a 50-50 division of power be- 
tween the IC and private share- 
holders, they gradually came to 
realize that the “tipping point’ at 
which control could shift to the em- 
ployees might come well before the 
50 percent level had been reached. 
As the IC approached a 50 percent 
holding, many private stockholders 
would anticipate that, on gaining 
control of the company, the IC 
would raise wages to take 100 per- 
cent of potential profits for employ- 
ees instead of dividing the returns 
equally. Such an expectation could 
lead to panic selling on the part of | 
individual shareholders, thus al- 
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lowing the IC to gain an absolute 
majority through purchases of stocks 
thrown on the market. ' 
There seemed to be only three 
ways by which managers represent- 
ing the private shareholders could 
retain control: 


1. ensure such, poor economic 


- performance that there would be few 


or no profits to share with the IC; 
2. raise executive salaries at the 

expensé of profits in those cases 

where members of: management 


held large blocks of stock; 


- 3. expand the capital base of the 


company -through ` reinvesting 
more than the 15 percent slice taken 
by the IC and bringing in addi- 
tional capital. 


None of these bons offered a 
satisfactory solution to private 
management. The first course 
would have meant. retaining con- 
trol of a firm constantly on the edge 
of bankruptcy. The second course, 
while apparently followed’in some 
firms, naturally provoked con- 
flict with the industrial. community 
which now had full access to the 
company’s books and ‘could chal- 
lenge exorbitant executive salary 
raises in the press and before the 
‘Ministry of Industry and Tourism re- 
sponsible for administering the law. 
A substantial increase in the capital 
base was simply not practical in a 
climate characterized by lack of 


- investor confidence. 


Union: leadérs ‘in the CTP were 
as surprised as ‘management by the 
creation of the Industrial Com- 
munity, but their reactions were 


quite different. While some of them. 
_ expressed concern that the IC might 


weaken unions, they welcomed both 
profit sharing .and participation in 
managerial decision making. At the 
same time, they tended to regard the 
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IC as a hybrid that could not be ex-- 
pected to have a long life. There- 
fore, when the discussion on social 
property began, radical union lead- 
ers and a number of intellectual 
leftists argued that .the IC should 
only be a transitional form, eventu- 
ally giving way to social -property. 
‘Marxists were divided in their 
stance toward the IC. Some viewed 
it as a dangerous move toward ‘class 
conciliation, while others argued 
that the IC deserved support. be- 
cause it gave more power to thé 
unions and the working class. 


` CONFLICT OR COOPERATION? 


As a measure to promote industrial 
peace, the IC has béen a disap- 
pointment to its sponsors. In the 
five years preceding its establish- 
ment, the official statistics record 
1,889 strikes: In the -five years fol- 
lowing the IC creation, there were 
2,993 strikes, an increase of almost 


_60 percent. There were 372 strikes 


in 1969, the last year before the IC. 
The 1975 total was 794, second only 
to the peak year of 1973 when 824 
strikes were registered.° In the early | 
months of 1976, as industrial conflict 
mounted, the government found it 
necessary to outlaw strikes. While 
it would be an oversimplification to 
blame all of the increase on the IC, 
clearly the record lends no support 
to. the government’s predictions that 
the new. institution would: create 
harmony between workers and 
managers. 

An examination of specific cases 
shows that the IC’s impact has varied 
according to the characteristics of 


_the parties. ‘In general, the larger 


the firm, the greater the rise in levels 


of conflict. Firms located in the 


political and economic center of the‘ 
country, the Lima metropolitan area; 


6. Industria Peruna (January 1976). 
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where about 70 percent of manu- 
facturing is concentrated, have 
been more involved in- conflicts 
than firms in the provinces. In firms 


where union leaders had ties to a - 


leftist political party, there ‘tended 
to be -more conflicts with the IC 
than in firms where union leaders 
were not so heavily politicized. Of 
course, these variables often go 
together, since most of the large 
firms are in the Lima metropolitan 
area and the political commitments 
of union. leaders in the capital are 
likely to be stronger than in the 
provinces. 


flict and profits was rather compli- 
cated. High conflict situations ex- 
isted among both highly profitable 
and highly unprofitable firms, but 
all of the firms where the IC and 
management and union leaders con- 
sidered relations to be harmonious 
had above average profits. 

Although some well-known cases 
of union-management cooperation 
in the United States have arisen 
during economic crises where the 
firm was facing bankruptcy, there 
do not seem to be any counterparts 
in Peru. The failure of the parties to 
close ranks and seek cooperation 
when the firm is facing bankruptcy 
is probably due to the quite different 
social, political, and economic set- 
ting. IC leaders seemed less in- 
clined to cooperate with manage- 
ment and instead preferred to give 
an additional push toward the preci- 
pice in the hopes that the govern- 
ment would step in following bank- 
ruptcy and reorganize the firm on a 
social property basis. 


We were unable to find a single: 


case where the creation of the Indus- 
trial Community had changed a con- 
flict situation to one of Jabor-man- 
agement cooperation. On the con- 


t 
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trary, we were impressed by the 
continuities in labor relations before 


-and after the establishment of the 


new institution. Where union and 
management had a history of éonflict 
and mistrust, the IC became, as 
several executives called it, “just a 
second front in the war.” Where re- 


lations between union and manage- 


ment had previously been rea- 
sonably harmonious, the intro- 
duction of the IC was accomplished 
without any serious disturbances, 
but there was no evidence that the 
IC itself had improved the already 


‘existing good relations. 
The relationship between con- . 


Instead of fading away with the 
development of the IC, at least at 
the local level, as the government 
had anticipated, the unions ap- 
peared to be gaining strength. In 


fact, in some cases formation of the 


IC actually precipitated the organi- 


:zation of unions where none existed 


before. EPA ey 
Whereas government spokesmen 
envisioned the IC as strictly sepa- 
rate from the union, the record shows 
that these expectations have been 
illusory. Since all union members 
also belong to the IC of their firm, the 
aim to keep the two organizations 


- separate has turned out to be clearly” - 


unrealistic. In general, where’ the 


‘union has been well organized and 
‘strong, its leaders have controlled 


the nomination and election of IC 
council members. Clase relations 
between the two organizations can 
be an important aid to militant union 
leaders, especially since the IC en- 
ables union leaders to obtain infor- 
mation from the company’s books on 


_financial and other previously con- 


fidential matters. 

A general atmosphere of conflict 
does not necessarily precludé in- 
stances of cooperation. Occasion- 
ally, when bargaining between 


me 
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union and management has broken 
down, IC leaders have assumed a 
mediating role. There are also cases 
where the IC and management have 
worked together to protect mutual 
interests. For example, they may 
jointly urge government to grant a 
price increase for their product, to 
make available the foreign ex- 
change necessary to import raw ma- 
terials needed by the firm, or to block 
the establishment of a competing 
firm in the same industry. 

Initially, government leaders 
did not plan to have a national 


organization of industrial com- ’ 


munities, but as IC leaders from 
various firms went through common 
orientation and training programs, 
their association naturally suggested 
the desirability of a national organi- 
zation. When the government fi- 
nally permitted a national meeting of 
Industrial Communities, it quickly 
got out of control. While government 
leaders emphasized the distinction 


between the ICs and unions and - 


denied that the ICs were simply a 
way-station to social property, the 
delegates overwhelmingly passed a 
set of militant resolutions, urging the 
government to push the IC toward 
social property and defining the IC 
as primarily’ an instrument to 
strengthen unions so as to advance 
the interests of the working class. 
Being unable first to prevent and 
then to control the national organi- 


zation CONACI (Confederactén’ 


Nactonal de Comunidades Indus- 
triales), government officials sought 
to divide it by sponsoring and financ- 


ing a dissident group representing - 


the smaller firms with less highly 
politicized IC members. While this 
schism persisted for several months, 
the -two groups eventually pro- 
ceeded to negotiate their differences 
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and form a more or less unified na- 
tional organization. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Management often acknowledges 
that the IC has stimulated techno- 
logical change, at least in profitable’ 
firms. While private investors have 
been reluctant to put up new capital, 
there has been a general tendency of 
firms to reinvest 15 percent of their 
profits, not only to improve output 
but also to save private investors 
from having to transfer some of their. 
shares to the Industrial Community. 
The IC also has apparently lowered 
worker and union resistance to the 
introduction of new machinery. This 
is not to say that unions have ceased 
resistance to layoffs due to tech- 
nological change, but they have put 
less pressure on management to - 
replace workers who quit or retire. 
Management is thus able to reduce 
the workforce through attrition. 

Since the IC is made up of blue- 
collar and white-collar workers, as 
well as accountants, supervisors, 
and engineers, there is at least a 
theoretical possibility that the IC 
might develop- into an internal 
consulting organization capable of 
suggesting improvements in effi- 
ciency. We found no case where this 
possibility had even been. at- 
tempted. Management has been 
highly sensitive to even the appear- 
ance of infringements on managerial 
prerogatives. IC criticisms and sug- 
gestions regarding managerial ef- 
ficiency have not resulted from sys-. 
tematic study but have been 
couched in the form of. attacks on 
management extrdvagance. For ex- 
ample, IC council leaders tend to 
question executive salaries and 
bonuses,.consultation fees, expense 


accounts, the private use of com- 
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pany cars, and similar vulnerable 
areas. 

In the early months following e en- 
actment of the IC law, some manage- 
ment and IC leaders commented on 
improvements in worker motivation. 
However, as time went on such com- 
ments became less frequent. There 
is reason to believe that the dramatic 
announcement of the Industrial 
Community generated expectations 
of a new era in labor relations. As 
the old frictions and conflicts broke 
out again, attitudes on both sides 
seemed to revert to the old pattern. 
However, there may have been one 
lasting change: a greatly increased 
worker interest in training programs 
both for job skills and for.an under- 
standing of management. 

Utilization of the knowledge and 
ideas of rank and file workers de- 
pends upon a structural innovation 
that ‘Peruvian management has 
been most reluctant to carry out. 
The law requires worker participa- 
tion only at the top level, in the 
board of directors. Except in a very 
small firm, this is a‘most inappropri- 
ate place for serious discussions of 
productivity because the manage- 
ment representatives are far re- 
moved from the shop situation and 
the worker representatives can 
know intimately only small parts of 
the total operation. If. workers are to 


contribute valuable productivity in- 


formation and ideas, they must be 


involved in the decision-making- 


process at the level of the shop or 


section: where they work. While. 
there have been occasional state- ` 


ments from government officials to 
the effect that it would be a good 
idea to extend worker participation 
in decision making down to the shop 
level, leading spokesmen of private 
industry have vigorously rejected 
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such suggestions as involving further 


encroachment on the prerogatives-of 
management. ` 


DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Government rhetoric has empha- 
sized the redistribution of income 
for the benefit of low income groups. 
In these terms, the IC can hardly 
be considered successful. The in- 
comes of Peruvian blue-collar work- 
ers in the more modem. sectors 
of industry put them within the top 
25 percent of the population. Thus, 
the distribution of profits from private 
industry through the IC ‘amounts 
to taking money from the top 1 
percent and distributing it within 
the top quartile of the income- 
earning population. And since the 
better paid workers are generally 
employed in the more profitable 
firms, profit sharing tends to benefit 
workers who already hold a favored 
position.. 

As we saw above, the IC’ has 
stimulated reinvestmeént of profits, 
but this policy is less likely to create 
jobs than to substitute capital for 
labor—in a country of growing ur- 


-ban unemployment. 


Since the creation of the IC there 
has been a sharp reduction in new 
capital investment in Peruvian 
manufacturing enterprises. Execu- 
tives in. foreign controlled firms 
have been told by their home offices ° 
that they may reinvest local profits 
but they cannot expect to import 
capital, no matter what the potential . 
demand for their product. Peruvian 
investors have also been reluctant 
to risk their money on a new enter- 
prise in which they may eventually 
lose control to the Industrial Com- 
munity. It is not only the existence 
of the IC that puts a damper on 


~ 
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investment, but also the opening up 
of other investment opportunities 
that promise greater. returns with 
less risk. For example, investors in 
high tax brackets can escape taxation 
entirely on money invested in 
enterprises designed to stimulate 
tourism. They can also invest in tax- 
free government securities with a 
guaranteed return of 10—12 percent, 
without any risks except those af- 
fecting the economy as a whole. 


THE FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITY 


As Peru was sinking into a severe 


economic crisis, with an increasing: 


rate of inflation and enormous for- 
eign debt, many government off- 
cials became convinced that the 


IC must be drastically modified 


in order to stimulate foreign and 
domestic investment. But abandon- 
ment of the IC would be regarded 
by militant critics. on the left as 
capitulation to the imperialists and 
the local capitalists. 


After 'many months of debate 


- within government, President Fran- 


cisco Morales Bermudez finally an- 
nounced a decision which, in ef 
fect, .ended ‘the threat of worker 
control. Shares held’ collectively 
by the Industrial Community will 
be distributed to individual workers, 
who from now on will receive divi- 


dends as well as retaining their 10 
percent individual profit sharing. . 
In its early years, the reyolu- 
tionary military government of Peru 
attracted favorable attention around 
the world as a new type of military 
government: an authoritarian re- 
gime which nevertheless ruled in a 
relatively non-repressive manner 
and which showed an extraordinary 
commitment to structural reform 
designed to improve the position of 
the working class, As economic and 
political difficulties have pushed 
the regime toward increasing ‘re- 
liance on physical force, this goal 
is fading, so that it is now unlikely 
that outsiders will look to Peru asa | 
new model for restructuring society. 
On the other hand, the disappoint-: 
ing résults in Peru must be examined 
partly in terms of Peruvian culture, 
the evolution of industrial relations, 
the social structure, and the distribu- 


tion of power that prevailed in so- 


ciety in the past. Another country 
where social class lines are not 
drawn as sharply, where organized 
labor has been more fully involved 
in cooperative projects, might be 
able to avoid the negative results 
of the Peruvian model by applying 
it in some modified form. Never- 
theless the record of the IC cer- 
tainly lends no support to those who 
would wish to apply ‘the same gen- 
eral development | strategy else- 
where. ; 
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Worker Participation in Israel: 
. Experience and Lessons ` 


By ELIEZER ROSENSTEIN 


o 


ASSTAT This rde examines the an of experience 
with a succession of worker participation programs in Israel 


-over the past. 50 years. Collective bargaining has been 


the universal form of industrial democracy, but it has been 
accompanied and supplemented at various times by joint 
productivity councils, plant councils, and joint management - 
boards. The latter have been limited so far to enterprises 
owned by the General Federation of Labor in Israel, 


the Histadrut. Profit sharing as a form of participation is 


~ 


„presently in the process of being instituted in that sector of 
.the economy known as the Labor Economy. Self-management 


and self-government have always constituted the basic prin- 
ciples: of Kibbutz and Moshav movements’ as well as the 
cooperative enterprises. However, the introduction . of 
industrial enterprises into the once purely agricultural Kib- 
butz settlements has brought with it a substantial amount 


, of hired labor, and consequently the integration of hired 
_ labor ‘into the self “management structure has raised substan- 
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in Ceylon. In 1976 he was Visiting Associate Professor in the School of manne 
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tial difficulties. Evaluation of Israeli experience must pay 
special attention to the problems of integrating representa- 
tive participation with direct shop-floor participation. 
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HE idea that workers should 

participate in managerial de- 
cision making has deep roots in the 
social ethos of the large labor sector 
of Israeli society. Several innovative 
social institutions have emerged 
from that sector. Best known are 
probably the Kibbutz and the 
Moshav which developed in agricul- 
ture and are based on communal 
principles. Less well known abroad 


: are the consumer and producer co- 


operative enterprises of the labor 
movement in the so-called Labor 
Economy. All these economic activi- 
ties are an integral part of the 
Labor Federation of Israel—the 
Histadrut—which was founded in 
1920. It is a unique organization in 
its combination of purposes and its 
structure and functions.! 

The Histadrut has always been 
guided by four interrelated aims: 
a nation-building program of pio- 
neering and development; the for- 
mation and development of a labor- 
ing class; the -creation of a just 
society; and the development of a 
high standard of living. Unique 
to Histadrut is the co-existence of a 
powerful and virtually , all-em- 


1. In spite of its unique characteristics, 
relatively little has been published about the 
Histadrut in foreign languages. The most 
comprehensive bibliography is Mordechai 
Mironi and John J. Flager, The Histadrut 
(Minneapolis: University of, Minnesota, In- 
dustrial Relations Center, 1975). See, also, 
United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Labor Law and Practice 


in Israel, BLS Report No. 315 (Washing-. 


ton, D.C: Goverment Printing Office); 
Nadav Halevi, “The Israeli Labor Move- 
ment,” THE ANNALS, vol. 310 (March 1957), 
pp. 172-82; Yehuda, Slutzki, “The Histadrut 
~—Its History, Structure and Principles,” 
in Labor and Society in Israel, ed., Isiah 
Avrech and Dan Giladi (Tel-Aviv: Tel-Aviv 
University, Department of Labor Studies, 
1973), pp. 6-23. For a most interesting 


historical-sociological examination of the His- ` 
tadrut in its early stage (1920-1948), see’ 


Israel Kolat, “The Concept of the Histadrut,” 
in Labor and Society in Israel, pp. 204-27. 
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bracing trade union wing and an ex- 
tensive set of economic activities, 
organized in the Hevrat Ovdim 
(community of workers).? These two 
principal units are combined with 
a broad network of cultural’ and: 
educational activities, extensive 
welfare services, and consumers’ 
and producers’ cooperatives. 
Membership in Histadrut is_ 
direct. Upon joining, the member is 
entitled to all the services, including 
trade union protection and social 
welfare. He also becomes a member 
of Hevrat Ovdim and automatically 
a co-owner of its properties. Over 
the years, the Histadrut has grown 
into a mass organization.’ Its eco- 
nomic sector now accounts for about 
23 percent of national employment, 
19 percent of the net national 
product, and 19 percent of total ex- 
ports. O 
We shall examine, first, the most 
universal aspect of workers partici- 
pation in Israel, namely collective 
bargaining. We shall then examine 
the participatory mechanisms in 
Histadrut enterprises and also in the 
self-managed economy, that is, the 
cooperatives, the Moshavim, and the 
Kibbutzim. 


PARTICIPATION THROUGH 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Labor relations in Israel are based 
on a system of collective agreements ` 


2. Hevrat Ovdim is presently made up of 
five components. In descending scale of their 
contributions to the net product of the 
economy, they are: (1) cooperative settle- 
ments—Kibbutzim and Moshavim; (2) 
wholly and partially owned enterprises; (3) 
manufacturing, transportation, and service 
cooperatives; (4) marketing and consumer 
associations; (5) Histadrut nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

3. Presently, 75 percent of Israel’s labor 
force holds direct membership in the Hista- 
drut. The members now total 1,100,000, 
or approximately 60 percent of Israeli citi- 
zens above the age of 18. 
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concluded between an employer or 


` employers’ association and the trade” 


union side of Histadrut.4 Usually 
the top-level organizations conclude 
“skeleton” agreements which are 
then adapted to conditions in each 
industry by means of subsidiary 
agreements negotiated between an 


individual trade union or a local | 


labor council and the corresponding 
section of the employers’ organiza- 
tion. In general, the skeleton agree- 
ments are renegotiated every two 
years by the Histadrut in its capacity 
as a trade union organization and 


the Israeli Manufacturers’ Associa-. 


tion. They lay down conditions of 
work, including wages, social bene- 
fits, working hours, shift work, rules 
of conduct and. discipline, hiring, 
employment termination, negotiat- 
ing procedures, settlement of dis- 
putes, and the rights and obligations 
of the parties. 

At national level, the Trade Union 


. Department of the Histadrut speaks 


for more than 80 percent of wage 
and salary earners in the country. 
Its policies are heavily ‘influenced 
by the country’s economie problems 
and tend to reflect a compromise 
between worker expectations and 
national economic interests. 

At local level, the labor councils 
représent Histadrut in most of its 
multifarious activities, including its 
trade union activities. Together with 
plant level bodies—the workers’ 
committees —the labor councils rep- 
resent the workers vis-a-vis plant 
management. 

As a rule, plant-level labor rela- 
tions are the joint responsibility of 
local management (plant manager 


4. These agreements may be special, ap- 
plying to a particular enterprise or em- 
ployer, or general, applying to the whole or 
part of the country or to a specific type of 
work. The system of collective agreements 
is recognized in the Collective Agreements 
Law (1957). 
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and personnel director) and the 


workers’ committee. The labor coun- 
cil intervenes only in the event 
of a dispute when no agreement . 
is reached between the two sides.” 
A workers’ committee, consisting 
usually of three to seven persons,. 
represents the workforce in all mat- 
ters related to the collective agree- 
ment. It’ negotiates supplemental 
agreements and takes up with man- 
agement any question concerning 
working conditions or discipline that 
may arise from the administration of 
the agreement. Members of the 


‘workers’ committees are elected by 


the workforce at least every two 
years. In view of their broad frame 
of reference and the direct election 
of their members, they have ac- 
cumulated great power and in- 
fluence in the labor relations sys- 


_tem.® 


To the extent that a strong union 
side in collective bargaining rep- 
resents a form of worker participa- 
tion in management, Israel may 
serve as a model. Through their 


5. For analyses of plant labor relations 
in English, see Milton Derber, “Plant Labor 
Relations in Israel,” Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, vol. 17, no. 1 (October 
1963), pp. 39-59; Eliezer Rosenstein, “Hista- 
drut’s Search for a Participation Program,” 
Industrial Relations, vol. 9, no. 2 (February 
1970), pp. 170-86; Arie Shirom, “Workers’ 
Committees in the Israeli Labor Relations 
System: An Appraisal,” Industrial Relations 
Journal, vol. 2, no. 1 (Spring 1971), pp. 66-74. 

6. Accumulation of power in the hands of 
‘shop stewards is not unique to Israel, al- 
though the extent to which workers’. com- 
mittees have ignored or objected to Hista- 
drut policies has grown considerably in Israel | 
in recent years. One suggested explanation 
for the contradictory approaches of the’ trade 
unions (national or local). and the plant level 


’ workers’ committees in Israel is that the 


first behave as political organizations whereas 
the second act as economic ones. See A. 
Friedman, “‘Workers’ Committee and Trade 
Union— Partners in Rivalries,” in Structural 
Changes in Labor Unions, ed., A. Friedman 
(Tel-Aviv: Industrial Relations Research As- - 
sociation of Israel, 1972), pp. 22-40. 
t Ś 
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representatives, employees at all 


levels have a strong voice in the 


determination of their terms of em- 
ployment, and Milton Derber re- 


- cently characterized union partici- 


pation in setting wages, hours, and 
working conditions as substantial. 
However, at least in the private 
sector, participation 
tremely limited or nonexistent in 
such important areas as product 
choice, production and engineering 
methods, plant location, selection of 
managerial personnel, marketing, 


“and accounting. On the other hand, 


workers’ committees ‘often have con- 
siderable influence in the personnel 
management area, including indi- 
vidual. upgrading and wage in- 
creases, fringe benefits, redundancy, 
transfer, discipline, and sometimes 
even selection of first-line super- 
visors. 


REPRESENTATIVE PARTICIPATION IN 
THE LABOR ECONOMY 


During the last 30 years or so, 


several attempts have been made to. 


introduce in Israeli organizations 
participatory schemes beyond col- 
lective „bargaining. These schemes 
were usually initiated by the leader- 
ship of the Histadrut and introduced 
in enterprises which belong to the 
Labor Economy. One of these—the 
Joint Productivity Council—was 
adopted by the private and state sec- 


tors and now constitutes an integral _ 


part of the Israeli system of indus- 
trial management. Since all new ex- 
periments started in the Labor Econ- 
omy, we shall begin there. 

The participation programs to be 


examined were originally designed | 


mainly for Histadrut industrial en- 
terprises known as-the administra- 
tivé or. institutional plants. The 
terms refer to the industrial enter- 


. prises’ which are directly owned by 


À 


is still ex- 
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Hevrat Ovdim and its holding. com: 
panies. The biggest holding com- 
pany is Koor, which. is the industrial 
arm of Hevrat Ovdim and Israel’s 
largest industrial complex. It com- 
prises more. than 60 major plants - 
in. almost every industry and 30. - 
commercial companies.’ 

The background for the EEN 
tion of the participative experimen- 
tation in Histadrut-owned enter-- 
prises: is the nature of the labor- 
management relationship which has 
developed in them. Histadrut- 
owned industrial plants have grown 


substantially in number, size, and 


employment since the early 1940s, 
and gradually the pioneering and in- 
tensely idealistic workforce of the 
early days has. been replaced by 
newcomers for whom a Histadrut- 
owned plant has been just another 
work place. At the same time, the 
growing complexity of the produc- - 
tion process compelled abandon- 
ment of the idea that professional 
management could be dispensed 
with. The introduction of technical 
experts, bureaucratic procedures, 
and related processes produced a 
growing similarity. between the 
Histadrut-owned enterprises and 
the private enterprises, at least in 
terms of worker perception. To 
counteract these trends, the top 


7. Koor was launched in 1944 as a sub- 
division of Solel Boneh. (another holding 
company of the Histadrut), became indepen- 
dent in 1958, and today operates some of the 
largest manufacturing facilities in the Middle 
East. Of its 90 major plants and companies, 
40 are wholly owned by Hevrat’ Ovdim 
through Koor, while Koor maintains a 50 
percent interest or.more in the others. Private 
business firms from Israel and abroad, includ- ° 
ing major international corporations, are as- ` 
sociated with Koor in many jointly owned 
companies. Koor’s impact on the. national 
economy is reflected in the fact that the 
concern produces 9.3 percent of the total . 
output of Israeli industry and accounts for ` 
10 percent of its industrial exports. 
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WORKER PARTICIPATION IN ISRAEL 


Histadrut leadership introduced 
participation programs, the aim 
being to reconcile the exigencies 
of production with the original 
ideology of the Labor Economy. 
In other words, economic develop-. 
ment was to remain a key component 


of nation building, and strong co- 


operative and harmonious relation- 
ships were to prevail between man- 
agers and managed. 


THE JOINT PRODUCTIVITY 
COUNCILS 


Joint productivity councils (JPC) - 


were first developed in several His- 
tadrut enterprises during the mid- 
1940s. They were intended both to 
raise output and to provide a mech- 
anism for participation of employees 
in management. Soon after the estab- 
lishment of the state of Israel in 
1948, the Histadrut adopted the 
JPCs as a long-term instrument to 
raise national productivity. 

The councils, of which there are 
now about 400 in all sectors of the 
economy, consist of equal numbers 
of workers’ representatives and 
management appointees. Their role 
is an advisory one to plant manage- 


ment, and they operate under rules 


agreed to between the Histadrut and 
the association of (private) em- 
ployers. 

All the efforts of the JPCs' have 
concentrated on increasing produc- 


tivity through incentive payment- 


systems. That has been:a source of 
strength, but also a major limitation. 


‘Strength has flowed.from opportuni- 


ties for increased income for em- 
ployees and decreased costs for em- 
ployers.. But the focus on incentive 
payments has led to the neglect 
of other aspects of decision making 
related to productivity, such as plan- 
ning, equipment selection, and 
training. Nevertheless, most stu- 
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dents of labor relations in Israel 


-consider the JPC program to have 


been a limited success in promot- 
ing participation over a narrow but 
important area Lof management deci- 
sions. 


THE PLANT COUNCILS 


Unlike collective bargaining and 
the JPC program, plant councils (and 
joint management boards) were 
always confined to enterprises 
owned by the Histadrut. The experi- 
ment began in 1956, covered about 
30 plants, and for all practical pur- 
poses ended in 1961. The motiva-' 
tion for the program was ideological. 
The top leaders of the Histadrut 
became convinced in the early 1950s 
that’ Histadrut-owned plants were 
undergoing a “social and moral de- 
terioration” by neglecting their 
social purpose of creating a sense of 
fraternity and community in indus- 
trial plants on the model of the 
Kibbutz.’ The solution was to be the 
formation of joint councils, consist- 
ing of five to ten elected representa- 
tives of workers and two to five - 
appointees of management, which 
were to meet monthly to discuss and 
decide all matters pertaining to the 
enterprise except wages and work- 
ing conditions, for these were to re- 
main under the jurisdiction of the 
workers’ committees. From the very 
beginning the councils ran into dif- 
ficulties, and by 1961 it was clear 
that they had failed. There was more 
than one reason for the failure, but 
the major one was probably the 
widespread feeling among both 
managements and workers that the 


8. Histadrut leaders in those years took 
the communal life of the Kibbutz as a model 
and inspiration for the industrial plants 
owned by Koor. Koor managers objected to 
the analogy, claiming that all over the world 
workers worked as hired labor and were is 
and large content. 
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councils were of little relevance to 
their needs and interests. Basically, 
workers remained indifferent and 
managers more or less opposed the 
whole idea in principle. 


i 


THE JOINT MANAGEMENT BOARDS 


The current participation program 
of the Histadrut is based on joint 
management boards. For the time 
being, they have been introduced 
only in some units of the Labor 
Economy. The rationale for the 
program does not differ basically 
from that of the previous participa- 
tion programs. 

Joint management boards were 
conceived in the late 1950s as a 
higher level of participation, to be 
introduced when warranted by’ fu- 
ture conditions. In the early 1960s, 
after it became clear that the plant 
council plan had failed, the Hista- 
drut leadership was faced with a 
dilemma: whether or not to proceed 
to the higher stage when the lower 
one had not succeeded. The deci- 
sion was eventually made to take the 
step but to proceed with great care. 

Both social and economic factors 
played a role in the decision. Top 
leaders of the Histadrut firmly be- 
lieved that the Labor Economy 
would not be able to fulfill its his- 
toric mission of developing the 


country and its social mission of. 


building a free workers’ community 
as long as managers viewed workers 
as hired labor and workers viewed 
management as the owners.® A new 
program of participation also offered 
the possibility of introducing a quali- 
tative difference betwen Histadrut 
and non-Histadrut enterprises. 

In 1964 the Histadrut Council 


9. Aharon Becker, Bahistadrut, July 1963, 
p. 7. Becker was then the general secretary 
of the Histadrut, the highest executive of 
ficer. 
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endorsed in principle a joint man- 
agement program, but it was several 


_ years before the rules of the program 


were worked out. The most interest- 
ing thing about this process was the 
compromise concluded between the 
management groups’ of the Labor 
Economy and the ideologues-politi- 
cians designated by the Histadrut 
to administer the new program. 
The program envisages participa- 
tion at two levels: 
(central) level and the plant level. 


. Very little research exists on the 


first level which includes both the 
board of directors and the central 
management board of the large His- 
tadrut enterprises. ° Some Histadrut 
top executives believe that partici- 
pation at that level is most effec- 


tive and fruitful, but we shall not be 


the company . 


able to expand here on participation . 


at this level. 

The plant level program provides 
for the establishment in each plant 
of a joint management board consist- 
ing of the directors of the plant and 
an equal number of worker rep- 
resentatives and appointees of man- 
agement.'! The board is responsible 


10. In 1975 workers’ representatives were 
included in the boards of directors in at least 
12 of Histadrut’s companies. 

11. A 1975 survey of 94 members 
of joint management boards in 23 plants 
provides some socio-demographic compari- 
sons of workers and managers on these 
boards. All members are males between the 
ages of 45 and 50. Most of them were not 
born in Israel but had lived there on average 
for 25 years. The average number of years 
of formal education of the managers (13) 
is only two years above the average of the 
workers’ representatives (11). Differences be- 
tween the two groups exist mainly with re- 
gard to ethnic origin and occupation. Manage- 
ment appointees are mostly of Westem origin 
(76 percent), whereas workers’ representa- 
tives are of Middle Eastern (45 percent) 
and Israeli (17 percent) origin. A. Bar-Haim, 
“Innovative Managerial. Patterns in Israeli 
Enterprises,” first draft (Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, Work and Welfare Research 
Institute, 1976), in Hebrew. 
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for the operation of the enterprise. 
It decides all issues except working 
conditions and wages, which con- 
tinue to be negotiated between the 
workers’ committee and the general 


_ manager or his personnel.manager. . 


Information on some of the 30 
plants in which the program has 
been introduced reveals con- 
siderable variation in implementa- 
tion.” Three problem areas stand 
out: (1) Some boards are active and 
deal with important issues, while 
others merely have formal meetings 
and deal with marginal questions. 
(2) In some cases the workers’ com- 
mittees and the workers’ representa- 
tives on the boards coordinate their 
work, while in others a rivalry be- 
tween the two has emerged which 
endangers the continuation of the 
program. There is evidence that the 
rivalry has considerably abated in 
the last few years. (3) Lack of com- 
munication between the workers’ 
representatives on the joint boards 
and the rank and file is a common 
weakness. 

The most revolutionary element 
in the new plan is the encourage- 
ment of profit sharing. The issue had 
been discussed in Histadrut for 


many years but had been rejected. 


by the managers of Histadrut enter- 
prises for economic reasons and by 
the politicians for ideological rea- 
sons. A breakthrough, occurred in the 
late 1960s when the new joint man- 


agement plan was being developed. : 


The clinching ment was that 
profits resulting from participation 
in management should be shared 
with the workers. In practice, how- 
ever, profit sharing, at least in Koor 
enterprises; has become dissociated 


‘12. See the study of “Phoenicia” (Israel 
Glass Works) in Jay Y. Tabb and Amira 
Goldfarb, Workers’ Participation in Manage- 
ment: Expectation and Experience (London: 
Pergamon Press, 1970), pp. 201-45. 
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from the existence of joint manage- 


‘ment, and there are now strong in- 


dications that it will spread to many 
enterprises in the Labor Economy.” 
This is so because of widespread 
belief among managements that 


-profit sharing promotes job satisfac- 


tion and employee identification 
with the plant and the economy. 
The most recent development is 
the declared intention of the govern- 
ment to put employee representa- 


tives by law on the boards of direc- ° 
tors of the large state-owned en- ` 


terprises, excluding banks.’* The 
Histadrut was most instrumental in 
the formulation of this proposal. The 
scheme calls for two ‘elected rep- 


_tesentatives of the empoyees to 


serve as part-time members of the 
board of directors of each enter- 
prise.’® These directors, who are not 
to occupy other elective union of 
fices, are to be elected for a three- 
year period once renewable. Their 
income is to be the same as before 
their election, and they will con- 
tinue to, perform their regular work, 


13. Profit sharing is not unique to the Labor 
Economy. There has also been a trend 


in the private sector to introduce profit | 


sharing schemes of various kinds. 

14. Such representation exists in a dozen 
Histadrut companies as well as in the Israeli 
Electrical Corporation. However, it has not 
been part of the management system of the 
state-owned enterprises. 

15. In 1975a joint committee of representa- 
tives of the Histadrut and the Ministry .of 


_Labor as well as social scientists from the 


universities was established to explore the 
needs and forms of worker participation in the 


‘ Israeli economy. It also reviewed measures 


taken in other countries for the implementa- 
tion of participation. The major recommenda- 
tion of the committee was ‘to adopt the 
representative model at the board of di- 
rectors level and to implement it through 
formal regulations. It is doubtful, however, 
that the Finance Committee of the Knesset 
(Israeli parliament) will approve the draft 
regulation in view of recent political develop- 
ments, 
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although they are to be given' ade- 
quate time to perform their duties 
as members of the board. Top 
management personnel will- not be 
eligible for election to board mem- 
bership by the employees. Basically, 
these are the same conditions under 
which .worker-directors in some 
Histadrut companies: have already 
been functioning for some time. 


PARTICIPATION IN THE 
SELF-MANAGED ECONOMY 


Collective principles in economic 
life have been part of the Israeli 
ethos since the first pioneering 
waves of immigration arrived in the 
old-new land in the latter part of the 
past century. These principles have 


found special expression in the de- 


velopment of the self-managed econ- 
omy: the cooperatives in the urban 
areas and the Moshavim and the Kib- 
butzim in the agricultural areas. 
Most of them are an integral part 
of Histadrut’s Labor Economy. 
More than 90 industrial coopera- 
tives flourish in textiles, printing, 
glass making, building, and the food 
industry. The largest cooperatives 
are Egged and Dan, the two bus 
transportation services. Both the in- 
dustrial and service cooperatives are 
affiliated with Hevrat Ovdim, the eco- 
nomic arm of the Histadrut. Mem- 
bers of cooperatives participate in 
management through the election 


‘of all official bodies, including the 


management boards. Major prob- 
lems remain, however, in relation to 
the existence of hired labor and its 
integration into the management 
system. For years the Histadrut has 


16. For an examination of the ideological 


_ basis of the cooperative, movement, see Abra- 


ham Daniel, “Ideology and Reality in the 
Cooperative Movement,‘ in Avrech and 
Giladi, eds., Labor and Society in Israel, 
pp. 120-36. 
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been putting pressure on the co- 
operatives to accept their hired 
workers as full members, but this ` 
has turned out to be a‘long and 
tedious process. 

The Moshavim—organized set- 
tlements based on family farms— 
have grown considerably since their 
beginning in 1921.17 There are, at 
present, about 350 with nearly 
30,000 farms—6.2 percent of the. 
Jewish population.'® Each Moshav 
is organized as a cooperative society 
for-agricultural settlement and con- 
stitutes a unit of local government ' 
administered by the management 
of the society. Annually, each 
Moshav elects its management _ 
which comprises a managing com- 
mittee, a control board, and com- 
mittees for economic, social, educa- 
tional, and cultural activities. The 
major threat to the principle of self- 
management is the existence of- 
hired labor, especially in the labor- 
intensive Moshavim which need 
seasonal help and often utilize 
unskilled Arab labor from the West 
Bank. 

The Kibbutz is the best known 
and purest self-managed community 
and Israel’s most original contribu- 
tion to communal life. There are, 
at present, nearly 250 Kibbutzim - 
with a population of over 90,000— 
about 4 percent of the Jewish 
population. Their impact on the 
country has always been very pro- 
found.’® f 


17. Foran examination ofthe Moshav form, 
see Dan Giladi, “The Moshav—Changes and | 
Prospects,” in ibid., pp. 137-54. 

18. The settlers are apportioned land by 
the National Fund and it remains formally 
the property of the fund. It can neither be 
sold nor redivided. When a family leaves the 
Moshav, the property is purchased by the 
cooperative and another family is settled in 
its place. 

19. It is impossible to examine here all 
the characteristics of the Kibbutz community 
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Self-government and self-manage- 
ment are major institutions of Kib- 
butz lifes The basis of Kibbutz: ad- 
‘ministration is a weekly general 
meeting of the membership which 
formulates policy, elects officers, 


and supervises the working of the ` 


community. Affairs of the Kibbutz 
are conducted. by elected commit- 
tees. At any given time, no less 
than 50 percent of the adult member- 
ship of the Kibbutz serves on the 
various committees. Through rota- 
tion, almost every adult member is 
drawn into the management process. 
Not so, however, the many 
temporary residents (especially 
young volunteer workers) and the 
hired laborers and specialists. _ 

A relatively recent development 
in Kibbutz life has been a kind of 
industrial revolution. Until several 
years ago, farming was by far the 
main source of income. Recently, 
however, most Kibbutzim have es- 
tablished industries, and their num- 
ber has grown at a relatively high 
rate. There are now more than 200 

` industrial plants employing more 
_ than 10,000 persons, and estimates 
are that each Kibbutz will soon own 
at least one plant.*° Of those engaged 
in “productive” work in the Kibbutz 
` population, about 30 percent work 
in an industrial plant. In some Kib- 
butzim, industrial workers alréady 
constitute more than 50 percent of 
-.the working force, and in many- 
more cases this figure is between 30 


and its impact on society. The reader is re- 
‘ferred to Haim Darin, The Other Society 
(London: : Victor Golancz, 1962); D. Leon, 
The Kibbutz: A New Way of Life (Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, 1969); and Joseph E. Shatil, 


“The Kibbutz and Israeli Society,” in Av- - 


rech and Giladi, eds., Labor and Society 
in Israel, pp. 155-71. 

20. Kibbutz plants are usually small. In 
1971, 75 percent of them employed fewer 
than 50 persons and only 15' percent em: 
+ ployed more than 100. : 
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and 50 percent. The’ contribution 
of industry to’ the Kibbutz gross in- 
come has passed 50 percent? ` 
Behind the industrialization of the 
Kibbutz is the need to provide 
older persons and women with suit- 
able jobs; a labor surplus in agricul- 
ture due to intensive mechanization, 
profit considerations, and the aim to 
raise living standards; and the tech- 
nological orientation of many second 
generation Kibbutz members. 
Ideally, the functioning of a Kib- 
butz plant would be based on the 


‘same democratic principles gov- 


eming the operation of the Kibbutz 
as a whole. The selection of the 
general manager and major policies 
would then be made by the general 
assembly of the Kibbutz, and the 
internal affairs of the plant would 


-be regulated by the general assem- 


bly of workers and elected com- 
mittees. A recent study of 10 Kib- 
butz plants indicated, however, that 
practices varied considerably and 
that the actual decision-making 
process conformed tothe ideal in 
only one plant. 

_ As in the other self-managed insti- 
tutions—the cooperatives and Mo- 
shavim—the Achilles heel of the 
participative structure in many Kib- 
butz plants is their hired labor. 
Although the percentage of hired 
labor varies considerably, it amounts 
to more than 50 percent in the 
aggregate. Except for a small group . 
of experts, hired labor is usually - 
unskilled and uneducated. Hired 
workers are excluded from at least 
part of the self-management process 
since they do not participate in the 
Kibbutz general assembly which 
has an important decision-making 


21. J. Buber-Agassi, “The Israeli Experi- 
ence in the Democratization of Work Life,” 
in Sociology of Work and Occupations, vol. 
1, no. 1 (February 1974), p. 69. 
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role in relation to the operation of 
the plant.# 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although Israel is a young state, 
it has a relatively long tradition of 
worker participation in management 
as an expression of industrial 
democracy. The development of the 


social structure of Israel, which pre- 


ceded the establishment of the 
state, was based to a great extent 
on innovative economic institutions 
characterized by cooperative prin- 
ciples. The strong trade union move- 
ment, the Kibbutz, the Moshav, the 


22, The Kibbutz movement does not at-all 
encourage employment of hired labor. In 
early 1977 the Kibbutz movement exerted 
strong pressure on one of the Kibbutzim to 
sell its industrial plant in which 200 out. 
of the 220 workers were hired labor. 
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cooperatives, and the Labor Econ- 
omy are all representative of these 
principles. 

It is a major lesson of the Israeli 
experience that neither formal own- 
ership nor the adoption of formal 
programs can determine the out- 
come of participative schemes. The 
long and varied experience with 
worker participation in Histadrut 
enterprises shows that for a partici- 
pation program .to function ef 
fectively a considerable ‘degree’ of 
integration between labor and man- 
agement at the plant level is re- 
quired. The success of such pro- 
grams, thus, seems to depend heav- 


ily on local conditions, and these 


are only beginning to be carefully 
examined. The paucity of empirical 
knowledge as compared with the 
abundance of ideological beliefs is 
not unique to the Israeli situation. 
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The Soviet Model of Industrial Democracy 
By J. L. PORKET 


ABSTRACT: Soviet-type Communist systems are organized 
hierarchically and are highly formalized and bureaucratized. 
So are their industrial relations systems and schemes of 
worker participation in management. Between 1953 and 1975, 
the Soviet Union and the Soviet-controlled countries of 
Eastern Europe underwent'a certain measure.of modern- 
ization. Nevertheless, their basic nature remained intact. 
The trade unions continued to be subordinate to the ruling 
parties, and the main forms of participation by the working 
people in management continued to be production con- 
ferences and socialist emulation. During the same period, 
the Soviet model’ of industrial democracy was severely 
challenged in Poland (1956), Hungary (1956), and Czecho- 
slovakia (1968). In addition, Yugoslavia launched a rival model 
as early `as 1950. While spontaneous strikes occurred only 
occasionally, certain apolitical or non-ideological forms 
of deviance remained permanent features of the Soviet-. 
type system, ranging from lateness for work and indif- 
ferent performance through evasion and violation of formal 
norms to absenteeism, labor tumover, and pilferage. Al- 
though in the mid-1970s the prospect of any far-reaching 
reforms was bleak, the contradictions inherent to the. systems 
had not disappeared. Consequently, they were by no means , 
free of ponte conflict. 
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ITHIN a few years of the’ end 


of the Second World War, 
Communist parties took over power 
in eight East European countries 
and began to transform the exist- 
ing political, economic, social, and 
cultural systems according to the 
Soviet model. The transformation 
was characterized by the formaliza- 
tion and bureaucratization of insti- 
tutions and relations, and hence by 
a decline in the significance of his- 
torically (organically) developed in- 
stitutions and relations. 

As a result of this transformation, 
the differences between these socie- 
ties diminished and the similarities 
increased. However, in 1950 Yugo- 
slavia launched a rival model, and 
in 1956, at the twentieth Congress 
of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union, institutional diversity re- 

ceived an ideological justification, 
albeit merely a conditional one. Sub- 
sequently, greater diversity along 

. national lines did assert itself. Yet,. 
as of 1976 the systems established 
in the Soviet Union and in Soviet- 
dominated Eastern Europe (since 
1961 without Albania) continued to 
disclose significant similarities. 
They were variants. of a single type. 
Of course, that observation applies 
also to the autonomy, structure, and 
functions of the industrial relations 
systems. 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 


From.the point of view of partici- 
pation in and competition for politi- 
cal power, the Soviet-type Com- 
munist political system is an authori- 
tarian system controlled and 
directed by the party. The party 
itself is controlled and directed from 

‘the top by a small group, the Presi- 
dium ` or Politburo. This group 
constitutes the party elite, has the 
“actual monopoly of political de- 
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cision making, is neither controlled 
by nor responsible to the people— 
including the party members—nor 
is it restrained by the law. 

From the point of view of the 
scope of political power, this system 
is totalist. That is to say, the party ` 
elite is determined to control and , 
direct all spheres of nonpolitical 
behavior and opinion as well. Con- 
sequently, the political and non- 
‘political spheres are not separate, 
and the distinction between political 
and nonpolitical behavior and. 
opinion tends to be blurred. 

In the early 1970s, as throughout 
the preceding two decades, power 
in these countries continued to be 
ultimately centralized and concen- 
trated in the hands of the respective 

party elites. Yet, compared with 
1953, there existed three major dif- 
ferences. í 

First, the extent, scope, intensity, 
and brutality of coercion dimin- 
ished. The system of coercion be- 
came less arbitrary and, thus, less 
unpredictable; and more regularized 
and, thus, more predictable. And its 
principal function shifted from ini- . 
tiation to deterrence and punish- 
ment. Simultaneously, greater re- 
liance was placed on material re- 
wards as a basis for obedience, 
although constant efforts to strengthen 
obedience based on identification 
with the party and regime and inter- 
nalization ofofficial values and norms 
persevered. Kee 

‘Second, political control and di, 
rection of nonpolitical behavior and 
opinion decreased. More contextual 
controls were substituted for highly 
prescriptive ones and, as a result, 
personal freedoms widened. Never- 
theless, despite liberalization, the 
regimes were still far more totalist 
than liberal. 

Third, pure authoritarianism was 
superseded by cone ahve authori-. 


THE SOVIET MODEL 


tarianism. By invitation from the 
party elite, selected ‘individuals, 
groups, and social categories were 
given the opportunity to participate 
in a consultative capacity in political 
decision making. Even broader polit- 
ical opportunities, amounting to a 


species of quasi-pluralistic authori- . 


tarianism, opened: up in Hungary 
and to a lesser degree in Poland. 


` ECONOMIC MANAGEMENT 


Because of its totalist orientation, 
the party elite in Soviet-type Com- 
munist systems rejects private own- 
ership of the means of production 
and a pluralistic economy and 
instead prescribes social ownership 
of the means of production. Its basic 
forms are state ownership and co- 
operative ownership, together with 
central planning and management of 
the national economy. 

Economic management by di- 
rective, relying on binding adminis- 
trative orders, was introduced in the 
Soviet Union in the early 1930s 
and copied in Eastern Europe after 
the Second World War. On account 
of its demonstrated .drawbacks, at- 
tempts were made in the second half 
of the 1950s and especially during 


`. the 1960s to modify or reform it 


either toward a more indirect form of 
directive economic management, 
relying on state-parametric informa- 
tion, or toward non-directive 
economic management, relying on 
market-parametric information. In 
the early 1970s, non-directive .eco- 
nomic management went generally 
out of favor, and its advocacy was 
banned since it seemed to: spell 
the end of the party elite’s control 
over’ the economy. It was believed 
that the application of advanced 
mathematical methods and com- 
puters would modernize central 
planning and management, enable a 
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more rational allocation and utiliza- 
tion of scarce resources, and stimu- 
late economic growth. at 
The only exception in the early 
1970s was Hungary, where an in- 
direct form of directive economic 
management with some elements, 
of non-directive economic manage- 
ment was formally launched in Janu- 
ary 1968. Nevertheless, the state 
retained the right to issue administra- 
tive orders and did intervene di- 
rectly in the micro-economic sphere. 
Moreover, Hungary’s New Eco- 


. nomic Mechanism (NEM) produced 


its domestic critics, supported by 
powerful voices in other Communist 
countries, and already in 1972 a 
partial recentralization of economic 
management took place. In March 
1975, the Hungarian party Congress 
emphasized the need_to reassert 
state and party control in all spheres 
of life. 

As one would expect, Sentral plate 
ning and management are organ- 
ized hierarchically. In the early 
1970s, the hierarchy of central plan- 
ning and management in the various 
countries consisted of the following 
levels: the party' elite, the govern- 
ment, the State Planning Commis- - 
sion, economic ministries, associa- 
tions, and individual enterprises. 
The party elite determined the main - 
lines of economic development. The 
government and the State Planning 
Commission transformed these polit- 
ical decisions into statewide eco- 
nomic plans. Economic ministries 
ensured execution of their portions 
of the plans by subordinate units. 
Associations: and enterprises exe- 
cuted assigned tasks. 

Throughout, the principle of 
democratic centralism continued to 
be applied to the economic sphere. 
This meant that central planning and 
management were combined with a 
grant of adequate executive rights 
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to lower organs and with participa- 
tion by lower organs in the prepara- 
tion of decisions made by higher or- 
gans. But participation was'required 
to be in accord with entrusted rights 
and responsibilities and to respect 
the interests of society as a whole, 
as defined by the party elite. 

The principle of one-man manage- 
ment also remained in force. It 
meant that one individual, the enter- 
prise director, was in full charge of 
the day-to-day running of the enter- 
prise, being responsible for it to the 
superior organ which had appointed 
him. The. only exception was Ro- 
mania where, in 1968, collective 
management was adopted. 

Just as the party elite does not 
relinquish control over the écon- 
omy, so it retains control over the 
industrial relations system. This sys- 
tem, too, is organized hierarchically. 
At the macro level, the main actors 
are the party elite, the government, 
the trade union leadership, and the 
working masses. At the enterprise 
level, the main actors are the enter- 
prise director, the enterprise party 
committee, the enterprise trade 
union committee, and the workforce. 
The operating ‘rules are made uni- 


laterally by the party elite. 


MAIN FEATURES OF TRADE UNIONS 


In Soviet-type Communist sys- 
tems, trade unions are a unified mass 


“organization with a nominally volun- 


tary membership, authorized by law 
to represent both members and non- 
members.’ Theoretically, they are 
independent, that is, neither party 
nor state organizations. Neverthe- 
less, in their constitutions they ac- 


1. In the Soviet Union in 1973, 97.6 per- 
cent of blue-collar and white-collar workers 
were trade union members. E. A. Ivanov, 
Profsoyuzy v politicheskoi sisteme sotsta- 
lizma (Moscow: Profizdat, 1974), p. 40. 
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knowledge the leading role of the 
party, and in practice their autonomy 
is low or, at best, moderate. 
Because trade unions are regarded 
as a unified mass organization, their 
members are not allowed to split 
off from existing unions and form 
new ones, either within or outside 
the official trade unions. Any other 
policy would endanger the unity of 
the official trade unions and even-- 
tually even the principle of “one 
plant—one trade union organiza- 


_tion.” And in time it would increase ' 


the articulation of group interests, 
conflicts of interest, and popular 
pressure on enterprise management 
as well as the regime. 
Traditionally, the two main func- 
tions assigned to trade unions in 
Soviet-type Communist. systems 
have been promotion of production 
and political indoctrination. Another 
but limited function is the defense 
of workers’ interests. Additional 
functions include participation in 
management, supervision of man- 
agement’s observance of labor legis- 
lation and health and safety regula- 
tions, industrial training, cultural 
activities, physical training, and the 
administration of social insurance. 

- To perform their manifold func- 
tions, the trade unions are endowed 
with extensive rights. First, they 
have the right to make suggestions. 
Second, they have the right of prior 
consultation, without their view- 
points being binding on the com- 
petent decision makers. This means, 
inter alia, the right. to participate 
in the drafting of economic plans at 
all levels. Third, they have the right 
of codecision in the sense that 
certain decisions may come into 
force only with their consent. At the 
enterprise level, this applies to the 
introduction or change of the wage 
system and of output norms, the set- 
ting of the total size of the labor 
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force, and so on. Fourth, they have 
the right of supervision over the ob- 
servance of labor legislation and of 
health and safety regulations. Fifth, 

they have a-right of decision, but 
this is confined nearly exclusively to 
internal trade union matters such as 
the distribution of enterprise funds 
allotted for social and cultural pur- 
poses. Sixth, they have the right to 
conclude collective agreements. 

However, these agreements are not, 

and under directive economic man- 
agement cannot be, a result of col- 
lective bargaining in the proper 
sense; both the conclusion and con- 
_ tent of agreements are regulated by 
legal norms and directives laid down 
by superior organs. 

In sum, although in the early 
1970s trade unions enjoyed theo- 
retically extensive formal rights, 
their meaningful assertion was 
severely circumscribed -by the na- 
ture of the environment in which 
they operated. Yet, compared with 
1953, some differences did exist. 
At the societal level, trade unions 
were given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a consultative capacity in. 
political decision making. Greater 
emphasis was put on their welfare 
functions. And at the enterprise 
level, trade unions were allowed 
to protect the workers, albeit within 
strictly defined limits. 


PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT? 


Verbally, the party’ elite is an 
ardent advocate of mass participa- 
tion, and every citizen has both a’ 
right and a duty to participate in 
the daily business of society. In the 
economic sphere, declares the of- 
ficial ideology, the application of the 
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principle of democratic centralism 
means that central planning and 
management are combined with par- 
ticipation by the working people 
in management. Moreover, the ob- 
jective need to consolidate and in- . 
cessantly improve central planning 
and management is coupled with in- 
cessant deepening of participation 
by the working people in manage- 
ment. On the other hand, the party 
repeatedly warns that industrial 
democracy cannot bé opposed to: 
state guidance. 

In practice, the party elite strictly 
regulates participation in manage- 


‘ment, as it does participation gen- 


erally. It requires active and re- 
sponsible participation but permits 
only participation organized and 
controlled from above and rejects 
spontaneous and uncontrolled par- 
ticipation. Expressed differently, no 
one is allowed to participate in man- 
agement without a license, without 
official sponsorship. 

Participation by the working peo- 
ple in management is both indirect 
(through functionaries and commit- 
tees of the primary party organiza- 
tion, the trade union organization, 
the youth organization, and the like) 
and direct. 


INDIRECT TER i 


As a rule, a primary party organiza- 
tion embraces only a minority of the 
personnel. Yet, it is conceived as 
the leading force in the enterprise 
ensuring the consistent assertion of 
the party line. Over the years, the of- 
ficially defined scope of the rights of 
the primary party organizations and 
the officially required intensity of 
their activities have varied. Some- 
times they were criticized for laxity - 


` and at other times for excessive ac- 


2. J. L. Porket, “Participation in Manage- 


ment in Communist Systems in the 1970s,” 


British Journal of Industrial Relations, vol. i 


13, no. 3 (November 1975), pp. 371-87. 


tivism. 
In the early seventies, the neces- 
sity of enhancing the influence of 
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the primary party organizations was 
emphasized in the several countries. 
But the tasks assigned to them were 
contradictory. While they were ex- 
pected to supervise enterprise man- 
agement without substituting for it, 
simultaneously they were generally 
required to assist enterprise direc- 


‘tors and managers in fulfilling their, 


economic duties. 

Although the primary party or- 
ganizations were to refrain from in- 
terfering in the work of enterprise 
management, in practice they often 
did interfere. The actual role played 
by the primary party organization in 
the enterprise raises, of course, the 
perennial problem of one-man man- 
agement versus collective manage- 
ment. The more a primary party or- 
ganization interferes in management 
and substitutes for managers, the 
less the principle of one-man manage- 
ment is implemented in practice. 

The same problem inheres to rela- 
tions between the enterprise man- 
agement and the enterprise trade 
union committee. As mentioned 
above, the latter has the right to 
receive information, to protest deci- 
sions, to make suggestions, to be 
consulted, to supervise, and to code- 


cide. On top of that, it may even’ 


have the right of veto. 

Yet, in practice, participation by 
these committees in management 
is restricted by the nature of direc- 
tive economic management, by the 
content of legal norms, and by their 
position as an element of a hierarchi- 
cal structure controlled and directed 
by the party. All in all, their partici- 
pation in management actually 
amounts to‘participation irt adminis- 
tration, not in policy making. 


DIRECT PARTICIPATION 
The main forms of direct participa- 


tion are production conferences and 
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socialist emulation. Both are or- 
ganized and guided by the trade 
unions. 

Production conferences are usu- 
ally confined to the workshop and 
departmental levels in order to enlist 
active involvement of the greatest 
possible number of workers. At the 
plant and enterprise levels, general 
meetings and conferences of the-per- 
sonnel may be convened from time 
to time. In such cases, however, 
the agenda tends to consist only 
of reports prepared in advance, and 
discussion is either limited or ex- 
cluded entirely. 

Besides production IAE E 
so-called permanent production 
conferences can also be found. They 
were set up in the Soviet Union 
in 1958 and in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (GDR) in 1959 as 
elected trade union organs operating 
at different levels within the enter- 
prise. Permanent production con- 
ferences are to deal with matters 
concerning technology, production, 
and labor productivity. According to 
the GDR Labour Code of 1961, for 
instance, they were to cooperate in 
the preparation, fulfillment, and 
supervision of the enterprise plan; 
to examine critically the: organiza~. 
tion of production; to draw attention 
to shortcomings and help in elim- 
inating them; and to submit pro- 
posals with a view to achieving 
the best possible results at work. 

In the past, their performance 
was often considered unsatisfactory, 
and they were repeatedly accused 
of formalism. On the other hand, 
many an enterprise director saw 
their main function to be the 
strengthening of. work discipline. 

-The number of permanent produc-. 
tion conferences in the Soviet Union 
rose from 104,000 in 1959 to 162,000 
in 1971, when over 6 million workers 
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ETE on them.? In the GDR, the 


number of workers serving on them 
reached 434,000 by thé early seven- 
ties.* 

Socialist erhulation assumes vari- 
ous forms, including the movement 
of socialist work brigades and the 


‘movement of innovators (ration- 


alizers, inventors). Although moral 
as well aş material incentives are to 


` be applied in its development, the 


primary emphasis is on the former, 

on the mobilization of the workers 

for increasing labor productivity. 
At first sight, socialist emulation 


seems impressive. Over 80 million- 


Soviet workers took part in it in 
1974,5 and in Czechoslovakian plants 
more than 80 percent of the. person- 
nel in.the early 1970s.°In the GDR, 
in 1973, precisely 3,412,291 workers 
competed for the title of ‘ “Collective 
of Socialist Work,” and 26.4 percent 
of all persons employed in state 
enterprises were involved in the in- 
novators’: 


' quent official complaints of for- 


malism in socialist emulation sug- 
gest, its results are less satisfactory. 


OTHER FORMS OF PARTICIPATION 


Other forms of participation by the 
working people in management may 
also exist. For example, in con- 
nection with the economic reforms 


3. L. Khitrov, “The Role of Management. 


and Workers in Raising the Efficiency of 
Soviet Industry,” International Labour Re- 
view, vol. 111, no. 6 (June 1975), pp. 521. 

4. Introducing the GDR, 2d'rev. ed. (Dres- 
den; Verlag Zeit im Bild, 1971), p. 61. 

5. KPSS o profsoyuzakh (Moscow: Profiz- 
dat, 1974), p. xvii. f 

6. That included over one million work- 
ers taking part in the movement of socialist 
work brigades. Lubomír Procházka, Strana 
a společenské organizace, Nová mysl, vol. 
28, no. 2 (1974), pp. 195-206. 

7. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik ‘1975, pp. a Te 


movement.’ Yet, as fre-. 
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of the 1960s, several countries set 
up production’ committees at enter- 
prise level and sometimes at higher 
levels.. Their role was purely ad- 
visory and supetvisory. In their com- 
position, .appointed and ex officio 
members predominated, while 
elected representatives of the per- 
sonnel were in a minority. In the 
GDR, where they were introduced 
in 1963 and abolished in 1971, there . 
were 160-of them in the larger enter- 
prises- in the mid-1960s, and 3,500 
persons served on them.® 

Collective agreements have’ al- 
ready been mentioned. They must 
be' recalled again, though, because 
they are also regarded as one of the 
forms of participation. 

Whichever forms ‘of participation 
in management are allowed, the 
party elite unwaveringly disowns 
the idea of workers’ councils elected 
by and responsible to all persons 
employed in the enterprise. In the 
early 1970s, they were found only 
in Poland. There they were in- 
corporated in the so-called workers’ 
self-management conferences (com- 
posed ofthe members ofthe workers’ 
council, the enterprise trade union 
committee, the enterprise party 
committee, and committees of some 
other organizations), their rights 
were limited, and their activities 
were often purely formal. f 

The party elite rejects workers’ 
councils for two reasons. First, being. - 
legitimized from below, they would: 
be independent bodies, not ele- 
ments of a: hierarchical structure.’ 
Consequently, even under directive 
economic management they. could 
exert greater pressure on superior 
organs than the enterprise director, 


.thé primary party organization, and 


the trade union organization are able 


8. Introducing the GDR, p. 61. 
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to do and, thus, defend more ef- 
fectively the economic interests of 
the enterprise. Second, if they were 
introduced, a significant difference 
between the Soviet and Yugoslav 
models of enterprise management 
and industrial relations would be 
obliterated. 

To conclude, in Soviet-type Com- 
munist systems, the theory and prac- 
tice of participation diverge. In 
theory, participation is hailed as a 
significant contribution: to socialist 
democracy, and it is said to be 
growing incessantly. On the other 
hand, in practice it is restricted 
by the nature of directive economic 
management and the industrial rela- 
tions system and by the content of 
legal norms. In some cases, it ac- 
tually amounts to participation in the 
implementation of .the decisions 
made, not participation in decision 
making itself. Expressed differently, 
it is both highly formalized (that is, 
regulated by formal norms), and, 
hence, bureaucratized, and affected 
by the unpredictable interference 
of superior organs in the day-to-day 
running of enterprises. 

For the rank and file, participation 
in management is both direct and in- 
direct. Insofar as it is direct, it 
mostly means to receive selected 
information, to protest decisions, to 
make suggestions, to be consulted, 
and possibly to supervise, and 
tends to be confined to operational 
matters, technical issues, trivia, and 
routine decisions. Yet, despite its 


limitations, it may be of importance’ 


to the individual worker if through 
it he can influence his tasks and 
working conditions in the way he 
desires. 

From the point of view of the dis- 
tribution and exertion of power 
- within the enterprise, indirect 
worker participation is of greater sig- 
nificance—that is, through func- 
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tionaries and committees of the 
primary party organization, the trade 
union organization, the youth or- 
ganization, and the like. However, 
such participation is not sufficiently 
responsive to and representative of 


the rank and file. 


DEVIANCE, PROTEST, CONFLICT 


Available evidence suggests that . 
not all workers in Soviet-type Com- 
munist systems are satisfied with ex- 
isting industrial relations, working 
conditions, and material rewards. 
Their behavior shows it. Responsi- 
bility is at least partly attributable 
to the failure of trade unions to 
defend and assert the interests of 
their members; to their display of 
excessive submissiveness to enter- 
prise management, the state, and the 


l party; and to the absence of internal 


union democracy. 

Given the relatively tight controls 
on overt protest, working people ex- 
press discontent by lateness for 
work, prolonged breaks, indifferent 
performance, drinking during work- 
ing hours, working-to-rule, evasion 
and violation of formal norms, quit- 
ting early, malingering, absentee- 


‘ism, thefts of tools and materials, 


passivity and non-attendance at 
obligatory meetings and production 
conferences, and a high rate of labor 
turnover. 

They do occasionally engage in 
spontaneous strikes, though these 
are usually of short duration and con- 
fined to sub-units of an enterprise. 
On at least four occasions, how- 
ever—Czechoslovakia, 1953; the 
GDR, 1953; Poland, 1970 and 1976 
-—they expressed themselves through 
rebellions. And on three occasions — 
Poland, 1956; Hungary, 1956; Czech- 
oslovakia, 1968—they responded by 
atternpting to modify or transform 
the existing system. 
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Thus, tensions do exist and con- 
flicts do occur within enterprises. 
Yet, because the conflicts take place 
in an environment created and main- 
tained by the party elite, in most cases 
their objects are merely particular 
matters, not general ones, and their 
resolution has to be in conformity 
with the law and, ultimately, with 
the party elite’s will. 


CONCLUSION 


Between 1953 and 1975, the Com- 
munist systems in Eastem Europe 
underwent a process of moderniza- 
tion. Nevertheless, they continued 
to be organized hierarchically and to 
be highly formalized and bureau- 
cratized. 

In contrast to the mid-1960s, the 
prospect in the mid-1970s of any 
far-reaching economic and political 
reforms was bleak. In each of the 
countries, power continued to be ex- 
ercised by forces with vested in- 
terests in the maintenance of the sys- 
tem. On top of that, any kind of 
major change depended upon the 
consent of the Soviet Union. 

On the surface, the systems were 
stable and their regimes and ruling 
party elites secure, particularly in 
the case of the Soviet Union. But 
they were characterized by four 
major. contradictions inherent to 
Soviet-type Communist systems. 

One contradiction is between 
authoritarianism and political plur- 
alism. While the regime is authori- 
tarian and bars factionalism and 
groupism within the party and 
political opposition outside it, the 
formal political culture contains both 
bureaucratic-elitist and democratic- 
egalitarian values. In addition, the 
actual political culture includes po- 
litical subcultures favoring substan- 
tive participation in political deci- 
sion making and, at least in some 
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ofthe countries discussed, also polit- 
ical countercultures. 

A second contradiction is between 
centralization and decentralization 
of the national economy, that is, be- 
tween central planning and manage- 
ment and the autonomy -of enter- 
prises. Although economic eff- 
ciency requires the latter, the party ` 
elite has obstinately stuck to the 
former because it is unwilling to 
lose control over the economy. 

Still another contradiction is be- 


. tween professional management and 


worker participation in management 


‘at the enterprise level. In a way; 


this is evidenced by relations among 

the enterprise director, the primary 

party organization, and the trade 

union organization. But it does not 

stop there. A number of factors tend’ 
to substantiate professional manage- ` 
ment. On the other hand, many 

workers desire a kind of participa- 

tion in management that would be 

capable of defending and asserting 

their interests. 

The fourth contradiction is be- 
tween the long-term interests of the 
national economy and the short-term 
interests of the workers. The party 
elite gives priority to investment 
and social consumption. In contrast, 
quite a few workers are concerned 
mainly with their immediate in- 
comes. The material rewards often 
do not meet their rising expectations 
even though, paradoxically, the 
party elite itself has contributed 
to that very rise in expectations. 

At the time of writing (end of 
1976), the party elites were able to 
contain the contradictions so they 
could not really come into the open. 
However, more than ever before, 
consumerism is at present wide- ' 
spread among the population. The. 
average individual concentrates on . 
his material comfort and personal 
interests and conforms predomin- 
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antly on the bases of utilitarianism 
(in order to attain certain specific 
material rewards) and coercion. Mass 
loyalties are gained largely through 
the regime’s ability to guarantee job 
security, to provide stable and grow- 
ing incomes, and to deliver de- 
sired goods and services, as well 
as through the extent of its non- 
interference with personal conduct. 
Consequently, if the party elite 
were to reduce thé population’s 
capabilities abruptly ond drastically, 
for example by lowering the stan- 
dard of living, while expectations 
: 


remained the same, the resulting 
dissatisfaction could potentially lead 
to an explosive situation, as almost 
happened in Poland in mid-1976. 
Yet, protest that is voiced mainly 
in a spontaneous and unorganized 
way would most probably result 
not in changes of the system but, 
at best, in a temporary retraction 
of the unpopular decisions, as shown 
by the reaction of the Polish leader-: 
ship. Such actions are not likely to’. 
bring about and assure permanent 
liberalization and’ democratization 
of Soviet-type Communist systems. 
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Self-Management in Yugoslavia ` 


A 


_ By Marus J. BROEKMEYER 


ABSTRACT: Yugoslav self-management is a complicated and 
- far-reaching system: of industrial. relations: and social or- 
ganization that began some 25 years ago in a society that 
was initially still of the Soviet-type. It endeavors to eliminate 
any domination of nonproducers in the economy and society 
(the liberation of labor) through a decision-making structure 
that is neither a compromise nor a mixture of Western-type 
and Soviet-type industrial relations. The system has been 
steadily extended to encompass the individual worker, who 
in the'process has ostensibly been acquiring ever more rights. 
However, in reality the power position of the individual 
worker has not changed all that much. The political party 
'_ structures were, and still are, of paramount importance. On 
behalf of self-management it may be said that it has cer- 
tainly alleviated the, ills usually inherent to industrializa- 
tion, that it has facilitated the transformation of a pre- 
dominantly agrarian to an industrial society, and that it has 
encouraged a certain measure of political democratization. 
But it has not resolved basic economic differences between 
` the several republics of Yugoslavia, nor has it diminished . 
large-scale unemployment. It is difficult to conclude,whether 
the achievements and shortcomings are attributable to gen- 
eral’/human failings or whether they are due to. specific 
Yugoslav conditions. 


a 


"Marius J. Bei isa staff menber of the East Europe lnistltute of the 
University of Amsterdam. He studied Slavic languages and law at the Uni- 
versities of Groningen, Amsterdam, and Zagreb, Yugoslavia, and wrote e 
doctoral dissertation on “Workers Councils in Yugoslavia, 1950-1965.” 
January `1970 he organized an international symposium on’ Yugoslav Soe 
management attended by Yugoslav and Western specialists. The proceedings 
were published under the title Yugoslav Workers’ Self- Management (1970). He 
is also coauthor (with.J. J. Ramondt) of a case study on ae “management in 
the Tukoslay Natron works at Maglaj. 
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N MOST countries the industrial 

. relations system reflects more or 
less faithfully the state of prevailing 
political and economic conditions. 
This truism operates in reverse, as it 
were, in the case of Yugoslavia 
where the overall political and social 


set-up is modeled on the principles. 


of the system of self-management 
that is supposed to govern relations 
in industry. Indeed; Yugoslav 
industrial relations form the very 
heart of the country’s system of 
government and society.! 

It is extremely difficult to discuss 
properly Yugoslav industrial rela- 
tions in their own right, because to 
do it well one should. take into ac- 
count other spheres of Yugoslav 


‘public and private life as well. That, 


however, is precluded here for rea- 
sons of space. There is also a second 
difficulty. _Because the principles 
and assumptions underlying the or- 
ganization of Yugoslav industrial 
relations—the self-management 
system—are so closely interwoven 
with, and have to such a large de- 


' gree permeated, the total political 


and social make-up of the country, 
any criticism of industrial relations 
is almost automatically interpreted 
as a criticism of the very foundations 
of Yugoslav society. On the other 
hand, certain groups in Western 


countries are so keenly on the look- ' 


out for more humane and ideologi- 
cally more acceptable patterns of 
industrial relations that, given their 
hostility to the existing order in the 


1. Without being able to go into details 
here, it should be noted that the develop- 
ment and maturing of self management 
occurred in a society characterized by (1) 
large economically underdeveloped areas; 
(2) the presence of several different and to 
some’ extent competitive nationalities and 
cultures; (3) a moderate form of one-party 
dictatorship; (4) a commitment in principle 


to the operation of a free market, with compe- . 


tition between individual enterprises. 
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West and their disillusionment with 
Soviet-style methods, they tend 
tò accept unconditionally every 
facet of the Yugoslav system. We 
shall try to guard against both ex- 
cessive enthusiasm and unwar- 
ranted criticism. 

Yugoslavia’s philosophy of in- 
dustrial relations is based on the 
assumption that neither the’ state, 


„as in Soviet-type societies, nor the 


private owners, as in capitalist so- 
cieties, shall decide how’ industry is 
to be run and how production rela- 
tions are to be arranged, but instead 
the workers shall manage their own- 
affairs.? Included in “their own af- 


fairs” are all décisions concerning 


the way enterprises are to be man- 
aged and production is to be or- 
ganized. With some restrictions and 
modifications that are due to the spe- 
cific nature of the services per- 
formed, the same holds trie for re- 
lations in the operation of other 
institutions, such as the social se- 
curity, educational, and health care 
systems. 

To achieve this, from an ethical 
point of view, lofty goal, all personnel 
employed in enterprises (blue- and ` 
white-collar employees alike) eléct 
from their midst a workers council: 
The council acts as a kind of en- 
terprise parliament, deciding on , 
general policies, appointing special- 
ists to key posts, and supervising the 
work of the executive organs of the 


2. There was a sharp discussion some 
years ago on the question of who is a worker 
and how should one define the term “work- 
ing class.” Official -Yugoslav self-manage- 
ment theoreticians switched at that time to , 
the term “working people.” They explained 
that the term had to be broad enough for 
the bureaucracy and the politicians to be 
included in it. Of course, the change was 
very convenient: attacks on bureaucrats can 
now be regarded as attacks on the system 
itself, in the same category as attacks on 
the workers. 
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enterprise. A management board 


and director complete the adminis- 


trative structure of the enterprise, or 

.at least did so during the earliest 
phase of Yugoslav industrial rela- 
tions, the phase of representative 
democracy. 


THE MAIN DIRECTIONS’ 


The Yugoslav; system has now 
been in operation for some 25 years, 
a span sufficiently long to enable 
one ‘to draw certain conclusions. 
In the course of these 25 years, the 
system developed in three direc- 
tions, interconnected but dis- 

l tinguishable one from another. 
First, ever more people in industry 
became involved in some sort of 
decision making. Because the work- 
ers council was physically unable 
to oversee all details of administra- 
tion in the enterprise, many auxiliary 
commissions and committees were 
set.up to prepare decisions for the 
workers council. These committees 


were also at times given executive ' 


` powers. - 

‘Second, the self-management 
organs assumed more powers by 
gradually eliminating influences 
coming from outside the enterprise, 
for example from government or 
the ruling party. The acquisition of 
enterprise autonomy developed 
parallel with the gradual develop- 
ment of a market economy and fos- 
tered the individuality and inde- 
pendence of enterprises. 

Third, the system gradually ex- 
tended to the smaller and smallest 
enterprise units. In the beginning, 
certain self-management rights had 
been given to only two or three 
of the largest departments in the 
enterprise, with ultimate power 
remaining vested in the workers 
council constituted for the enter- 
prise as a whole. Subsequently, how- 
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ever, self-management rights were 
also bestowed on what were called 
economic units, and most recently 
they have been given to the smallest’ 
units for which separate financial 
accounts are: kept and whose produc- 
tion performance can be measured. 


. These subenterprise units are 


called Basic Organizations of Asso- 
ciated Labor (BOAL). Thus, self- 
management is, henceforth to, be 
performed at the lowest feasible 
level,.and only the powers that can- 
not be exercised at that level may 
be wielded at the next higher level. 
In other words, the enterprise is no 
longer to be regarded ‘as divided - 
from above into a number of units; 
instead it is the units at the base— 
the BOALs—which decide to form 


an enterprise. This conspicuous de- 


velopment in extending self-manag- 
ing rights as far downward as possi- 
ble is in accordance with the philos- 
ophy that professes as its goal that 
every man shall decide, for himself 
and with his fellow citizens and 
workers, what is to be his. part in 
industrial and public affairs. 

In 1959-1960 the present writer 
happened to be present in a modern 
Yugoslav enterprise when the de- 
centralizing movement first got 
underway. Making due allowance 
for possible preconceived opinions 
and for possible windowdressing, he 
continues to this day to be im- 
pressed by the creative forces set 
free at that time in a process’ that 
gave wide decision-making powers 
to ordinary workers. 


RECENT TRENDS 


Around 1970, however, when the 
self-managed enterprise was about 
to acquire an even more substantial 
amount of independence and it © 
seemed that the ruling Communist 
party would limit even further its 
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supervisory role in favor of the 
correspondingly, increased au- 
tonomy ‘of self- managed organiza- 
tions, the authorities became con- 
cerned over the continually grow- 
ing social and-economic differences 
between different regions, between 
branches of industry; and between, 
the several enterprises in the same 
branch. They also expressed worry 
over the growing influence of so- 
called. technocratic tendencies ex- 
hibited by enterprise directors and 
managers. In support of such con- 
cerns, it was pointed out that the 
percentage of manual workers repre- 
sented in’ self-management bodies 
had been declining - precipitously 
in workers councils, management 


boards, party committees, and the. 


assemblies of communal, repub- 
lican, and federal bodies.’ At about 
the same time when nationalist 
forces, especially in Croatia but 
not- only in that republic, gained 
momentum and popular support 
after initially having been encour- 
aged. by the highest party organs in 
the country to come to the fore, the 
Central Committee of the League of 
Communists suddenly realized that 
events might take a course con- 
trary to. the interests and. wil? of 
the party. Marshall Tito said at the 
time that the party had allowed the 
reins of power to slip from its hands 
and it needed to restore its influence 
by first of all reassuming control 
over personnel policy, that is, the 
appointment of persons to important 
posts. Although many Yugoslav and 


foreign observers had earlier as- - 


sumed that the power of the party 
would gradually wither away while 


3. Left-wing philosophers, sociologists, 
and students have for years sharply criti- 
cized not only the emerging nationalism in 
the different regions, but also tendencies 
indicating the increasing influence of the 
middle class. 


self-management bodies would take 
over, the resulting purge in effect 


‘restored the old order. In the pro- . 


cess, many politicians, judges, 
teachers, professors, journalists, 
enterprise directors, and editors lost 
their jobs. - . 
In the years tatiediately after 
these events, which became years 
of tightened controls, hardened . 
party policy, restored party powers, 
and vanishing public criticism, a 
campaign was launched with a 
direct bearing on industrial reéla- 
tions. Its slogans were: “The work: - 
ing class must have the decisive. 
voice everywhere” and “A workers’ 
majority in all decision-making 
bodies.” Yet, in fact, the purpose of’ 
the campaign was to bring -self-. 
management again under the direc, 
tion of the party. The campaign 
culminated in the adoption, in. 
November 1976, of a mammoth act - 
(95 pages of small print, containing 
671 articles) called the Law on Asso- 
ciated Labor. 
~ Until the adoption of the 1976 act, 
the self-management rights. of 


- Yugoslav workers were restricted to 


enterprise affairs. They did not ex- 
tend, for example, to such areas as 
the financing of education, medical . 
care, and social security. These ser- 
vices were financed centrally by 
the state out of taxes, although the 
employees and the ‘users of these 
service institutions participated in 
their administration. Yugoslav 
theoreticians on self-management 
had long maintained that as long as 
the financing of social services re- 
mained separated from individual 
workers, the latter were deprived of 
influence over an important part of 
their income. The new law stipu- 
lates that each enterprise (or part of 
an enterprise) will negotiate the 
amount and cost of the services to 
be provided with the corresponding 
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self-management bodies of the 
social service institutions. This 
arrangement is called the free ex- 
change of labor between the self- 


management organs of different’ 


branches of social activity. Thus, 
the norm-setting activity of the state 
and the regulatory influence ' of 
state organs are to be replaced in these 
spheres by self-managing agree- 
ments and self-managing compacts 
resulting from negotiations between 
self-managing bodies. The way in 
which enterprise income is formed 
and distributed, as well as the alloca- 
tion of personal. incomes (wages), 
will also be determined through 
such agreements and compacts. 
Specific prices must also be’ deter- 
mined in this way. 

It is clear that the new spem 
will require an enormous amount 
of negotiating, that it will be a very 
time-consuming process, and that it 
will necessitate the establishment 
of numerous committees, commis- 
sions, and boards. When we add 
that each enterprise is legally 
obliged to draw up an enterprise 
statute; that each Basic Organization 
of Associated Labor must draft its 
own written regulations; that the 
BOALs are supposed to enter into 
business relations with other BOALs; 
and that trade unions, local authori- 
ties, and chambers of commerce 
will also be engaged in the drawing 
up of social compacts, it is clear 
that the running of a self-managed 
society is likely to be a somewhat 
strenuous affair. 


RECRUITMENT 


It is, in any event, obvious that — 


such a system requires people will- 


ing to serve on all sorts of representa- 


tive boards and bodies. The length 
of their term of service is limited by 
law to one or two years. This limita- 
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tion is necessary, so it is argued, 
lest the representatives become too ` 
accustomed to the perquisites of 
their posts and to the powers they 
exercise. A-healthy development of 
self-management is believed de- 
pendent on continuous rotation. 
This view, of course, presupposes the 


. existence of an adequate number of 


qualified people, a rather Soppr 
assumption. . 

As far as top level posts are con- 
capable representatives 
to fill them are very scarce. At 
lower levels, the levels of rank and 
file workers and employees, people 
tend to look on their posts in self- 
management bodies as a burden 
they must perform, at least after 
the initial period when the first 
enthusiasm of sitting on a decision- 
making board has subsided. (One 
should not forget that self-manage- 
ment in Yugoslavia was imposed 
from above.) In any event, it has 


. become a problem to induce people 


each year or two to accept member- 
ship in one of the numerous bodies 
of self-management. Despite‘ or 
perhaps because of the rapid turn- 
over, there is also a hard core of 
committee members who rotate 
from one self-managing body to 
another, from party committee to 
workers council, and from enterprise 
executive board to trade union com- 
mittee. It may well be impossible 
to staff the necessary bodies with- 
out these professional self-man- 
agers, but their constant presence 
adds to the feeling of ordinary mem- 
bers that they are not actually 
making the decisions. 


REWARDS 


Ca 


Willingness to participate de- 
peńds partly on the rewards, but 
they are few indeed. The sense of 


cooperating with- others in an effort 
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to reach an agreed goal may be one. 
An unintended but.very real reward 


‘is the chance to be promoted be- 


cause of work performed on some 
board. But there are also negative 
rewards. Self-management duties 
are generally performed after or- 
dinary working hours, The work is 
not paid. While others may leave for 
their homes, board members must 
sit and listen to tedious procedures 
and monologues that sometimes ex- 
tend for hours. When unpopular 
measures must be taken, fellow 
workers become resentful. More- 
over, as the Belgrade newspaper 
Politika wrote on January 7, 1977, 
of the 4.7 million working people in 
the country about 3 million hold a 
second job. People with a second job 
are not very prone to participate in 
self-management. Besides, a physi- 
cal presence at council and board 
meetings is only one aspect of self- 
management. Another is the timé re- 
quired'‘to read the materials, to pre- 
pare reports, to form opinions. 
These, too, can be exceedingly time- 
consuming activities. 


EXPERTISE 


The making of important deci- 
sions in the workers councils and 
other self-management bodies 
raises new problems. During the 
meetings, the specialists, who may 
be nonmembers of the council, .are 
present. If necessary they are 
called on to explain the proposals 
submitted by management. To be 
sure, the proposals may already 
have ‘been debated in specialized 
subcommittees of the workers 
council, but there, too, the special- 
ists have a very important say. Occa- 
sionally a workers council member 
asks a question. The specialist’s 
answer may be long and not always 


. easily understandable. The evident 


inequality of the participants in the 
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decision-making process is often a 
source of frustration, for both sides 
to be sure: for workers because they’ 
.must pronounce themselves. on 
problems without always being able 
to see possible implications, results, 
or alternatives; for specialists be- 
cause of the need to explain the same 
issues over and over again to new 
self-managers. The frustration of 
self-managers will, of course, be- 
come even greater when a proposal 
adopted with their support turns 
out to have been detrimental to the 
enterprise. The specialists will 
then seek to shift the responsibility 
to the workers council by emphasiz- 
ing that their proposal was officially 
endorsed. i ; 
Some observers of the Yugoslav 
system maintain that there is an un- 
‘ bridgeable; gap between expertise 
and democracy because the special- 
ists are almost always in a minority 
when decisions are made by vote. 
This is especially true in cases 
where people resist arguments and 
where diverging interests exist 
between various work groups, with 
the result that not every group 
strives for the same goals. í 
This point leads to another phe- 
nomenon—industrial conflicts and 
strikes in self-managed enterprises. 
-In the beginning of self-manage- 
ment, it was the official view that 
strikes could not occur. After some 
time, however, strikes became more 
or less accepted as a reality, though 
an undesirable one. When a strike 
occurs, it is often directed against 
the management of the enterprise, 
including of course the top levels of 
self-management bodies and possi- 
bly also trade union and party lead- 
ers. Most strikes last only several 
hours or a few days. As a rule, the 
authorities are quick to give in to 
demands, for a strike hurts the image 
of self-management as the dominant 
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institution in society. It also tends 
to undermine the fiction that the 
enterprise director has a united 
workforce behind him. 
Self-management notwithstand- 
ing, it seems that the actual power 
structure in Yugoslav enterprises 
has not changed very much. Time 
and-again Yugoslav and foreign re- 
searchers have found that workers 
still perceive the existing power 
structure as a descending line which 
runs from the director through the 
workers council down to the worker. 
Is Yugoslav self-management, 
then, a fascinating innovation but a 
serious mistake? That would be 
jumping to the wrong conclusion, 
although there are good reasons to 
believe that the more far-reaching 
intentions and pretensions of self- 
management have not been met in 


practice. In fact, the disjunction be- . 


tween reality and professed ‘goals 
may even be growing. Nevertheless, 
self-management should be judged 
by what it has achieved, and some 
of its achievements are quite im- 
pressive. 

In the first place, self- -manage- 
ment seemingly responds to some 


fundamental human needs. At 


least nowadays, people do want to 
be informed at an early stage of 
‘changes that are likely to affect 
them, and they do want to be in- 
formed on how decisions of vital 
importance to them are implemented. 
They are interested in how. their 
“superiors” are chosen, and they 
want to be asked their opinion about 
important enterprise matters. One 
Yugoslav sociologist has put it this 
way: participation diminishes the 
meaninglessness of work, although 
it does not diminish the powerless- 
ness of the worker. Second, self- 
management has provided a new 
mechanism for upward social mo- 
bility, a very important element in a 


self-management 






developing society. Third§ Ggif 
management has taught many Werk 
ers at least some rudimentary ios, 
tions about the structure of the enter- 
prise, the economy, and society as a 
whole. Fourth, during the period of 
self-managed industrial relations, 
considerable parts of, Yugoslavia 
have been industrialized. This transi- 
tion from an agricultural to a semi- 
industrial modern society has oc- 
curred without severe convulsions. 


There have been no famines, ‘no 


bloody clashes between workers and 
the police, as for example in Poland, 
and no widespread misery as in so 
many other countries. On the con- 
trary, Yugoslavia has managed a 


smoother transition to industrializa- 


tion than either Western or Eastern 
Europe experienced. Moreover, the 
transition took place more rapidly 
than elsewhere. Finally, the self- 
management structures have con- 
stituted a serviceable instrument for 
the still unfinished task of demo- 
cratization. In the past, there was. 
even reason to believe that the 
economic democracy of self-man- 
agement would eventually lead to 
political democracy. But. on this 
point various observers, myself in- 
cluded, went wrong, as the events of 
the last few years have demon- 
strated. 

There are, of course, also negative 
sides. Self-management has not 
been able to prevent the exodus 
of more than a million Yugoslav 
workers to look for work in Western 
Europe, while at home considerable 
unemployment continues to persist. 
Nor could industrial relations under 
prevent the 
growth of social differentiation, as 
shown for example by several socio- 
logical investigations on housing 
conditions which point to the exis- 
tence of social segregation. There 
are now separate residential quar- 
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ters for workers and te enterprise 
elite. Belgrade’s. elite quarter, 


Dedinje, has its counterpart in many | 


other Yugoslav towns. Some ob- 
servers have even argued that self- 
management, which ties the in- 
terests of the worker to his enter- 
prise, tends to break the unity of the 
working class (if there is such a unity 
and ‘if it can be broken). The trade 


. unions, generally not held in high 


esteem by the workers, are either un- 


able or unwilling to compensate for 


that loss. 
It is very difficult to know exactly 


_to what extent self-managed indus- 


trial relations are responsible for the 
positive and negative outcomes. It 
would certainly be wrong to ascribe 
only.the positive developments to 
self-management and to attribute the 
negative ones to isolated instances 
where self-management did not 


work. It is equally difficult to deter- - 
mine whether self-management has 

been impeded by the economic, 

social, and educational differences 

among the several Yugoslav re- 

publics or whether, on the contrary, 

these differences actually require 

a sort of self-management. Even 

more crucial is the question of whe- 

ther self-management has been hin- 

dered by the existence of a Com- 
munist party which, notwithstand- 

ing continuous reorganization in its , 
own make-up, maintains an authori- 

tarian line of command. Or is it the 

very presence of such: a party that 

has enabled self-management to 

work at all? . 

One certain lesson may be drawn: 
it is very dangerous to draw a lesson 
from the Yugoslav experience, fas- 
cinating though the experiment is 
to observe. 
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ARTHUR Macy Cox. The Dynamics of ` 


Detente: How to End the Arms Race. 
Pp. 256. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1976. $8.95. 


Arthur Cox argues that detente is 
worthwhile and achievable—despite 
opposition on both sides. He believes 
that the arms race is dangerous and 
wasteful. (Cox estimates that each ‘side 
can save up to $25 billion per year [p. 96].) 
According to him ultimate control over 
the situation lies in Washington: “The 
arms race will end when the U.S. decides 
to end it” (p. 202). 

Cox admits that persuading the Soviets 
to cease threatening U.S. security 
through covert support of revolution will 
not be easy (p. 217). But he concludes 
that “the majority opinion of the Moscow 
leadership favors detente” (p. 224), and 
that “though the hawks may insist that 
the ideology calls for. continuing support 
of wars of liberation, they [also] will 
probably conclude in time that the 
success of the Soviet economy, and 
perhaps their own political survival, take 
precedence over adventures in far off 
lands” (p. 219). [Emphasis added.] He 
dismisses the possibility of a Soviet 
military attack on either Westem Europe 
or the United States, arguing that even 
significantly reduced Western military 
strength will be a sufficient deterrent for 
the foreseeable future (p. 213). 
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To curtail Soviet support for revolution 
Cox suggests the use of “block trading” 
by the Wesz} If the Soviets did not 
cooperate we would refuse to provide 
them with the technology they badly 
need (p. 141). The political feasibility of 
this suggestion on the Western side 
unfortunately is not really discussed. In 
addition, he recommends U.S. restraint 
in developmg and deploying new 
weapon systems, which he believes will 
generate mcmentum toward disarma- 
ment (pp. 2%0—31). 

Cox presents a thought-provoking but 
not entirely persuasive argument. He 
acknowledges that the Soviets see de- 
tente differently from the West (p. 222). 
For one thing, they argue that it promotes 
wars of national-liberation by restraining 
American intervention. While Cox’s 
conclusion 5 that the Soviets can be 
persuaded ta change their behavior if not 
their rhetoriz, there are several factors 
which might prevent this from happen- 


_ ing. For example, the alliance of ideolog- 


ical conservatives, the military, heavy 
industry anc the KGB against detente 
may prove to be more formidable than 
Cox assumes. For one thing, any nega- 
tive influence of these “groupings” can- 
not be operly criticized in the Soviet 
Union. In addition, this alliance could be 
further stremgthened in. at least three 
ways not discussed by Cox. First, even 
extensive trade with the West may not 
save the Soviet economy, thus encourag- 
ing the Kremlin to believe that only 
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expanding Soviet influence can protect 
the Soviet system. (Lenin’s imperialism 


-turned into socialist imperialism!—to 


borrow the Chinese phrase.) Refusal to 
trade with the Soviets, on the other hand, 
can be expected to promote the argument 
that the “West cannot be trusted” and 
that therefore Soviet security requires 
promoting revolution. Finally, ‘as the 
Soviet Union approaches strategic parity 
with the U.S. and as Washington is 
“restrained from intervening against the 
national-liberation movement,” the 
Soviet leadership may be tempted to take 
advantage of the “favorable shift in the 


-correlation of forces” to actively support 
` the flow of history—as they did after the 


first sputnik in 1957. It should be 
remembered in this connection that 
Moscow has not been in such a seem- 
ingly favorable position before and that 
Soviet leaders have “theoretical” 
reasons for believing that they will be 
more successful in using their new 
strength than the capitalist U.S. at the 
height of its power. 

While Cox may believe that “the 
Soviet wave of the future is dead” (p. 
214), the current Soviet leadership prob- 


. ably does not. If this is the case, then only 


a major change in leadership is likely to 
result in the type of detente and sub- 
sequent arms reduction that Cox desires. 
In the meantime unilateral U.S. action of 
the type recommended by the author 
could encourage Soviet leaders to take 
actions, such as in Angola, that might 
lead to disaster for both sides—as nearly 
happened during the 1962 Cuban mis- 
sile crisis. At the very least, increased 
tensions could bring on a new Cold War. 

One final point. Cox asserts that “those 
Americans who know the most about 
Soviet affairs are also strong supporters 
of detente.” In this group he includes 
George. Kennan, W. Averell Harriman 
and Marshal Shulman (pp. 168-69). He 
does not mention Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
Richard Pipes or Foy Kohler. All three of 
these men—and others—dqualify as 
knowledgeable, and each of them would 
disagree with Cox on major points. 
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JOHN GIMBEL. The Origins of the Mar- 
shall Plan. Pp. viii, 344. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1976. 
$15.00. 


Since the end of World War II the 
subject of United States-Soviet relations 
has ignited an impressive accumulation 
of monographs and as additional records 
become available it is certain the histori- 
cal profession will have still further 
studies served up to it. Among the efforts 
of several scholars has been the desire to 
examine and clarify certain mileposts in 


_ the United States as a contributing factor 


to the polarization of Soviet-United 
States relations to this most recent effort 
by Professor John Gimbel of Humboldt . 
State University which explores the role 
of France in the onset of the armed truce 
which has so dominated the lives of the 
generation of the 1950s. 

Professor Gimbel is no newcomer to 
this aspect of historical investigation. 
The Origins of the Marshall Plan follows 
his Marburg, 1945-1952: A German 
Community Under American Occupa- 
tion and also his The American Occupa- 
tion of Germany: Politics and the Mili- 
tary, 1945-1949. It is on the foundation 
of these two earlier studies that Professor 
Gimbel has drawn supporting evidence ` 
to correlate with fresh material in this 
most unique, and neo-revisionist, expla- -` 
tion of the 
basic Western weaponry of the “Cold 
War” —the Marshall Plan. 

It is the author's contention that the ` 
accepted versions of the onset of the 
freeze in Russian-American relations, on 


‘both sides of the debate, need reassess- 


ment. He maintains that neither Russia 
nor the United States deserves the 
indictment for the collapse of four-power 
occupation of Germany but rather the 
truculence of France brought on perhaps 
by anxiety. And while this stands as a 
departure in itself, no less is the author’s 
contention that the Marshall Plan, while 
successful in most ways, began as a 
scratch pad scheme that mushroomed in 
scope as well as administration with 
multiple causative forces contributing to 
it. It most definitely, so says the author, 

“was nota plan conceived by long-range 
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planners as a response to the Soviet 


Union or as an element in the cold war.” 
It was, so the author’s investigation 
would support, an attempt to intertwine 
the singular economic resurrection of 
Germany into a broader scheme for the 
economic recovery of the Continent, in 
particular the Western powers. Butit was 
never the sophisticated, comprehensive 


design for a rejuvenated and possible - 


united Europe as its mystique would 
suggest. It was, as Professor Gimbel 
satisfactorily illustrates, “a series of 
pragmatic bureaucratic decisions, ma- 
neuvers, compromises, and actions,” 
replete with social, political, economic 
and strategic ingredients. It became 
more in the minds of those who, sup- 
ported it; or contributed to it, than 
existed in the germ of the idea at the start, 
and therein rests the value of this work 
apart from the originality of the author’s 
thesis: “. . . Myths and Realities” as the 
author states, need reworking and reflec- 
tion. All-too often what lingers is the 
assumption rather than the fact and a 
book of this type can have the worth of a 
historical alarm clock—it alerts and 
arouses. ; 
CALVIN W. HINES 
Stephen F. Austin State 
University 
. Nacogdoches’ 
Texas 
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LEON GORDENKER. International Aid 
‘and National Decisions: Development 
Programs in Malawi, Tanzania, and 
Zambia. Pp. 190. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1976. 
$13.00. 


While the UN General Assembly, 
ECOSOC, and associated UN agencies 
increasingly generate “programmatic 
declarations” on UN Development De- 
cades, World Food Plans, and New 
International Economic Orders to equal- 
ize economic opportunity, Leon Gorden- 
ker assesses the end results of three 
projects. Working from interviews done 
in 1966-68, he analyzes negotiations 
in the countries, and with New York 
(UNDP) and Rome (FAO) headquarters 
on a Zambia game park, and on Tanza- 


G 


. agencies, 
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nian and Malawi river development 
projects. Central to his assessment of UN 


‘influence is the role of the UNDP 


Resident Representative as the senior 
UN official in each country, and as 
presumably the UN coordinator. Paint- 
ing a largely negative picture of the 
influence of UN “doctrine” and of the 
UNDP Country “Rep” specificially, he 
attributes the shortcomings to factors 
such as: lack of external financial lever- 
age; lack of the UNDP Country Rep’s 
individual status as an economist; mul- 
tiplicity of donors and advisors (UN 
IBRD with its formidable 
finances, ECA, Ford, for example). As a 
result, he says that the UNDP Repre- 
sentative was limited largely to adminis- 
trative management and response to 
requests. He knew little about UN global 
doctrine; and his country counterparts 
were not interested. 

Since 1966-68, Western GNP, “trickle- 
down” development models have been 
downgraded. A new generation of Afri- 
can planners is planning for Africans; 
is beginning to plan from the “bot- 
tom up,” on the expressed needs of 
the “poor majority”; is balancing human . 
needs with production economics. Gor- 
denker cites'a very early, and major, 
example of independence in this new 
direction of development: Tanzania’s 
rejection of the UN/IBRD “investment 
pay-off” doctrine in favor of its own 
Arusha doctrine in its valley develop- 
ment program. Yet in this logical move 
toward “states’ rights,” so to speak, 
global issues of population, environ- 
ment, and the like, still need to be 
reconciled with country development 
programs. 

Among the entrees to “marry” interna- 
tional and national doctrines are: 

1. Aid in Building the Political Base 
for “Doctrinal Change” —The UN and 


-other bodies can offer welcome coopera- 


tion to countries in areas such as the 
orientation of decision-makers, and the 
education of the public, in building the 
political base for the country’s own and 
the global issues. 

2. International Years and Confer- 
ences —Gordenker cites participation in 
international conferences as ‘a bridge 
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between national and international 
leaders—-and philosophies. The UN 
Years, and associated and unassociated 
country, regional, and international con- 
ferences on population, technology, and 
other subjects, offer an increasingly 
important potential in blending national 
and international development philos- 
ophy. 

3. Incentives—It seems safe to as- 
sume future international revenue gen- 
eration—and grants, shared revenue, 
and loans to countries—will be linked 
with global issues; but, hopefully, with 
latitude for the “Tanzanias” to develop- 
their individual models. 

4. Organizational Development — 
Gordenker proposes “organizational be- 
havior theory” as another tool to facilitate 
UN/country, and in-country, adoption of 
development “doctrine.” The National 
Training Laboratories for Applied Be- 
havioral Science offer useful experience 
in that direction. 

As for the UNDP Country “rep,” or 
any other coordinator, the personality, 


background, and influence of the indi- . 


vidual will always be a factor. But more 
important than his eminence as an 
economist will be his abilities, his 
resources, in the role of catalyst and 
facilitator, and his knowledge of “organ- 
izational development” and of the proc- 
esses of “change.” As the UNDP moves 
to recover from four years of a catastrophi- 
cally abortive “management reform,” as 
it operates under the fresh competition 
and independence among UN agencies 
and world regions, these qualifications 
will become increasingly critical. ° 
Somewhat “dated” though it is, Gor- 
denker’s analysis still offers a useful 
“Gray’s Anatomy” of the international- 
national development bureaucracy —and 


. its pathology. 


DANA D. REYNOLDS 
International Center for Dynamos 
of Development 
Arlington 
Virginia 


BARUCH A. HAZEN. Soviet Propaganda: 
A Case Stydy of the Middle East 
Conflict. Pp. iii, 293. New Brunswick, 
N.J.:. Transaction Books, 1976. $12.95. 


For a work designated as a case study 
this book takes a long time to get to the 
case. It is only in the fifth of seven 
chapters (page 144 of 282 pages of text) 
that the author turns to Soviet prop- 
aganda on the Middle East conflict. The 
first half of the book takes up two other 
subjects: propaganda in general and the 
whole Soviet propaganda operation in 
particular. The volume, then, is really 
three longish essays on separate but 
related topics, and it will be treated as 
such in this review. Chapters 1 and 2 
amount to an abstract and theoretical 
examination of propaganda as a process. 
The analysis literally teems with jar- 
gon, for example, “inputs,” “absorption 
screen,” personality screen” and the like, 
and the exhaustive attempt of the author 
to define the term propaganda seems to 
this reviewer unnecessary. 

Chapters 3 and 4 examine the whole 
Soviet propaganda effort, including both 
the regular propaganda apparatus as well 
as “impregnational propaganda,” which 
appears to mean Soviet films, exhibits, 
sports teams, performing arts and the 
like, which “concentrate on building up 
a positive image of the Soviet Union.” 


` The author describes this as “drilling 


pro-Soviet holes- in the audience’s ab- 
sorption screen or, more proba- ' 
bly ... turning that screen pro- 
Soviet.” As these quotations suggest, the 
analysis in part two is still freighted with 
jargon and unnecessary theoretical dis- 
cussion. This section’ of the book con- 
tains much interesting information about 
Soviet propaganda organs such as TASS, 
Novosti, radio and television. In.many 
ways, however, these chapters resemble 
parts of a reference work rather than a 
monograph. Chapter 3 is full of tables 
and other listings of Soviet publications 
having foreign propaganda purposes, 
foreign language radio broadcast 
schedules, and like material. Very few 
readers will be willing or able to absorb: 
this material, while the interested 
specialist is likely to want to go back to 
the original sources. 

Part 3 is the case study of “Soviet 
operational propaganda and the Middle 
East conflict.” This is the best part of the 
book. Although the author does not hide 
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his biases (he is a poku at, Bar-Ilan 
University in Israel), he demonstrates 
enormous knowledge of the subject as 
well as a good grasp of the subtleties of 
Soviet propaganda; He details the early 
(1948) Soviet sympathy with. the new 
Israeli state and the development of 
improved Soviet-Arab relations in the 
context of discussing warlous issues in 
the Middle East conflict. Even here, 
however, the author sometimes loses 
sight of his main focus as, for example, in 
a section on Jewish life in the USSR. This 
is an interesting topic to be sure, but 
hardly of great relevance to the Middle 
East conflict. 

Professor Hazen concludes by ques- 
tioning: the general effectiveness of 
Soviet propaganda. He believes that it 
suffers from serious shortcomings. His 
reasons for this conclusion seem sensi- 
ble, but for a variety of reasons his book 
did not develop the foundation for such 
‘statements nearly as well as it might 
have. 

DONALD D. BARRY 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania ` 


Evan LUARD. Types of International 
Soctety. Pp. viii, 389. New York: The 
Free Press, 1976. $14.95. 


The central thesis of this book is that 

“international relations are best ex- 
amined within the framework of a study 
of ‘international societies” (p. 375). This 
, ‘sociological approach,” it is claimed, 
“corresponds more closely than most 
other approaches to the reality of in- 
ternational relationships” (p. 362), is 
more comprehensive than other ap- 
proaches, provides greater scope for 
“intangible factors,” and helps “to apply 
the comparative method in a specific 
way to the study of international rela- 
tions” (p. 363). The approach is in fact 
as much historical as sociological. Cer- 
tain “key factors in international society” 
are described within seven “interna- 
tional societies,” which flourished at 


-time periods ranging from 771 B.C. to 


1974. 
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‘Within this framework the treatment 
is rather conventional and quite repeti- 
tive. The “key factors in international 
society” that are selected for special 
examination are ideology, elites, mo- 
tives, means, stratification, structure, 
roles, norms, and institutions. A 
separate chapter is devoted to each of 
these factors. The seven “international 
societies” are analyzed in each chapter 
with reference to each factor. The socie- 
ties are the Chinese multistate system 
(771-221 B.C.), the Greek city-states 


' (600-338 B.C.), the age of dynasties 


(1300-1559), the age of religions (1550- 
1648), the age of sovereignty (1648- 
1789), the age of nationalism (1789- 
toa and the age of ideology (1914- 

In the next to last chapter Professor 
Luard considers five so-called “future 
international societies,” which he labels 
“the transnational society,” “the inter- 
national society,” “the sphere of in- 
fluence society,” “a world of regions,” 
and “the rich-poor society.” The treat- 
ment is very general and imprecise, 
and has little value, even for students of 
“futurology.” The final chapter, on “The 
Nature of International Society,” is even 
more general. It therefore seems to be 
anticlimactie after a chapter on “Future 


_ International Societies.” 


i 


Professor Luard is a competent scholar, 
whose Conflict and Peace in the Modern 
International System (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1968) is well known to stu- 
dents of international relations. Appar- 
ently he felt impelled to write this more 
general and much less rigorous book to 
provide à reminder of the continuing 
relevance of historical and sociological 
approaches as needed supplements 
to more quantitative. and less compre- 
hensive a-historical studies. In this post- 
behavioral era one wonders whether 
such a reminder is any longer needed. 
If so, this lengthy and repetitive ex- 
tended essay should provide a useful 
antidote to less humanistic and less 
comprehensive approaches. 


NORMAN D. PALMER 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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GIOVANNI SARTORI. Parties and Party 
Systems: A Framework for Analysis. 
Vol. I. Pp. xiii, 370, New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1976. $32.50. 
Paperbound, $10.95. 


Sartori, formerly of the cuits of 
Florence and now Professor of Political 
Science at Stanford, has set a standard by 
which years of comparative research on 
political parties are likely to’ be mea- 
sured. Parties and Party Systems is an 
effort to bring order to a rapidly growing, 


global body of information about parties 


and elections and to. lay the groundwork 


for a comprehensive theory of politics. 


The book is in two parts, the first on the 
origin: and rationale of parties,’ the 
second and larger on party systems. 
Another more theoretical volume is 
promised on party types, organization, 
and functions, and on the social and 
cultural contexts of parties and the 
influence of electoral systems. Sartori’s 
broad purpose is to identify different 
kinds of parties and party systems and to 
explain the forces at work in and around 
them. 

He builds slowly, in early chapters 
defining his units of analysis—including 


` the party as “any political group identi- 


fied by an official label that presents at 
elections, and. is capable of placing 
through elections (free or nonfree), 
candidates for public office.” Next he 
develops a classification of party sys- 
tems: one party, hegemonic party, pre- 
dominant party, two party, limited 
pluralism, extreme pluralism, and atom- 
ized. The reader who follows the 
gradual unfolding of cast and clues with 


` patience will be rewarded in the final 


chapters with the coalescence of the 
threads of argument: 

The literature is reviewed thoroughly 
and critically. Maurice Duverger, who 
worked on a theory of parties a quarter of 
acentury ago, in the absence of abundant 
data, is felt in some degree to have raised 
impediments to the study of parties. 
Similarly, V. O. Key and others are 
faulted for having regarded the Solid 
South as:a one-party rather than a pre- 
dominant-party area, and more generally 
for failing to respect the discontinuity 
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between competitive and moncompet: 
tive systems. i 

Sartori is also critical of Ene of 
multi-party systems who neglect the 
distinction between limited and extreme 
pluralism—the’ one with centripetal 
competition among governing-oriented 
parties, the other with antisystem parties, 
polarization, and a tendency to break 
down. Ultimately he extends the Hotel- 
ling-Downs model of centripetal party 
competition to illuminate this distinc- 
tion, settling both empirically and log- 
ically on about five “relevant” parties as 
the liné dividing stable and unstable - 
multi-party systems. 

Parties and Party Systems sparkles 
with ideas. It should be read by: all 
serious students of political parties. 

ROBERT J. SICKELS 

University of New Mexico 

Albuquerque 


RICHARD VEATCH. Canada and the 
League of Nations. Pp. xi, 224, To- 
ronto; University of Toronto Press, 

1975.'$15.00. ° 


This long over-due survey of Canada’s 
participation in the deliberations of the 
League of Nations will'be welcomed by 
all informed observers of Canadian af- 
fairs—and most especially by those of us 
who, will no longer have ‘to piece to- 
gether, for ourselves and our students, 
the record from several partial accounts. 
If Professor Veatch’s. meticulous mining 
of several hitherto unused or unavail-. 
able primary sources has added little of 
substance tc what the specialist has 
known for some time, his great service 
has been to draw the record together. 
in a very readable form and to remove, 
in a convincing manner, some of the nag- 
ging doubts which persisted from having 
access only to non-classified materials. 
At the cost of some repetition, he has 
provided the less informed observer 
with a very useful summary of the func- 
tioning and problems of the domestic 
political systém during the period in 
which his major story unfolds. 

Canada sought full membership in the 
League not because ofa sense of commit- 
ment to the Wilsonian ideal of collective 
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security but rather because she saw 
rightly that the prestige of League mem- 
bership, together with the legal im- 
plications associated with it, would 
strengthen her efforts to win a degree of 
independence from Britain. It would be 
false to suggest that Canada wanted to 
pursue an entirely independent foreign 
policy—unless “independence” is 
used in a narrowly legalistic sense. 
What she wanted was to be free from 
any semblance of being automatically 
bound by British imperial decisions. On 
the other hand, she did not want to 
substitute a League commitment for a 
British commitment or to deny herself 
the opportunity to influence and bene- 
fit from British policy. So even as she 
secured from the Big Three at Paris 
approval for League membership, she 
began her fight against being bound by 
the automatic sanctions (as she saw 
them) in the proposed League Covenant. 
Wilson’s “heart” of the Covenant, Article 
10, was an anathema for Canada—she 
fought unsuccessfully for its deletion at 
Paris and for its deletion or amendment 
through three Assemblies and under two 
governments. Even though the letter of 
the Article was not changed, the spirit 
of collective security was much weak- 
ened by Canada’s efforts, which are so 
well documented by Professor Veatch. 
Yet it would be an exaggeration to con- 
clude that Canada was responsible in 
any major way for the eventual failure of 
collective security—without uni- 
versality of membership and most es- 
pecially with the American rejection of 
Wilson’s League, collective’ security was 
dead from the very beginning. 

Thus it is not surprising, as Professor 
Veatch confirms, that no serious con- 
sideration was given by the League to 
collective sanctions against Japan in 
1931. What is surprising, however, is the 
implication in his otherwise excellent 
account of Canada’s role in the League 
charade during Italy’s rape of Ethiopia 
that’ collective sanctions could have 
worked. While he is careful to avoid 
exaggerating the negative influence of 
the “Riddell incident,” his omission of 
any reference to the -first Hoare-Laval 
“agreement” of September 1935 (which 
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we have known about since 1936) tends 
to imply that Britain and France might 
have been more effective had Canada 
under Mackenzie King not backed away 
from initiatives taken by Riddell without 
prior authorization from Ottawa. Britain 
and France had no intention of either 
applying total economic sanctions or of 
backing them with the threat of military 
sanctions. Canada’s role was perhaps 
indefensible, but certainly not influ- 
ential. 

Canada did attempt to make some 
positive contributions to the work of the 
League on such matters as disarmament, 
the protection of minorities and the 
development of international concilia- 
tion. Nevertheless, Professor Veatch’s 
conclusion that her impact was primarily 
negative is not unfair. What would be a 
distortion of history would be to see 
Canada’s negative impact in isolation 
from the forces which rendered the 
League ineffective almost from the 
beginning. 

GRANT R. Davy 

The University of Alberta 

Canada 


WILLIAM WALLACE. The Foreign Policy 
Process in Britain. Pp. vii, 320. At- 
lantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities 
Press, 1976. $22.50. 


Quite different from the long-standing 
preoccupation of American scholars 
with the formal and informal institutions 
and with the process of foreign policy- 
making, there has been a noticeable 
void of similar undertakings in Britain. 
Only within the last decade has there 
been a change in this situation marked 
by the publication of a few interesting 
studies dealing with British foreign 
policy. David Vitals The Making of 
British Foreign Policy is probably the 
outstanding example. 

However, the first comprehensive 
treatment of this subject matter, both in 
terms of the policy-making process and 
the administrative apparatus, is the work 
of William Wallace, a Research Fellow 
at the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and lecturer in government at 
the University of Manchester. 
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The two primary objectives pursued 
by the author are: 


The first is to uncover and describe the pro- 
cess through which foreign policy is made. 
It will be argued that foreign policy-making 
is as deeply affected by the domestic politi- 
cal environment as by international con- 
straints, and that an understanding of this 
political environment is necessary to any 
full understanding of the evolution of British 
foreign policy. The second is to explore the 
extent to which the traditional boundaries 
between foreign and domestic policy have 
been undermined by the increasing inter- 
dependence of the developed countries of the 
North Atlantic area—to ask whether it is 
still possible to distinguish any separate and 
discrete field of policy which we can label 
‘foreign’, or whether it would now be more 
accurate to talk about an international 
dimension which touches most important 
areas of domestic policy (p. vii). 


There is no doubt in this reviewer's 


` mind that the author fully accomplishes 


the tasks he had set for himself. His 
reference to the fact that he does not 
claim to present an exhaustive study 
especially with his treatment of British 
involvement in world affairs certainly 
does not apply to his primary objectives. 

He deals with them competently as he 
does with selected problem areas in 
the form of case studies. 

In order to obtain the material for his 
analysis and evaluation of the “White- 
hall Machinery,” concentrating on the 
structure and process of foreign policy- 
making during-.the period from 1969 to 
1972, the author made extensive use of 
available government publications, 
House of Commons reports, memoirs, 
and newspaper coverage. He also inter- 
viewed several hundred people in- 
cluding officials in almost every Depart- 
ment in Whitehall and in several over- 
seas missions, Members of Parliament, 
former ministers, and representatives of 
interest groups. Interestingly enough, 
Mr. Wallace pointed at the great difficul- 
ties he encountered as a result of “the 
secrecy which pervades the whole ma- 
chinery of government” (p. viii). 

‘ His findings include the recognition 
that the lower and middle levels of the 
administrative machinery which deal 
primarily with routine matters of varying 
significance, the Whitehall machinery 
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operates well. The great shortcomings 
are atithe higher level where the “ques- 
tioning of the assumptions underlying 
foreign policy has successfully been 
suppressed” (p; 274) and where alterna- 
tive policies have been denied and 
decisions once taken rarely ever have 
been reexamined. He also regrets the 
lack of clear. public presentations of 
foreign -policy alternatives which 
could serve to educate public opinion 
and ensure a wider debate of the issues 
at hand especially in recognition of the 
diminishing boundaries between 
foreign and domestic policies. 

In his conclusion the author quotes 
David Vital who considers one of the 
main problems of the British situation: 


That by and large there is nothing in. the 
British political system, unlike that of the 
United States, for example, which imposes 
upon a British Government the need to take 
into serious account views and information 
which have not emerged from within the 
formal machinery established for the 
administration of foreign affairs and subject, 
ultimately, to its control (p. 276). 


Mr. Wallace’s study greatly con- 


‘tributes to a better understanding of the 


foreign policy process in Britain and it 
might even encourage leaders of politi- 
cal parties not only to espouse needed 
changes while in opposition but also 
when in passession of political ‘power. 
ERIC WALDMAN 

University of Calgary ` 

Alberta 

Canada 


ASIA, AFRICA AND LATIN AMERICA 


DELIA Davin. Woman-Work: Women 
and the Party in Revolutionary China. 
Pp. x, 244. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. $10.95. 


The main value of this meticulous 
study of Women-Work in China lies in 
two areas: it is probably the most de- ` 
tailed description of-any type of social > 
change that has occurred in “mysteri- 
ous” China in.the 1930 to 1950 period. 
Some data are given for the 1960s al- 
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Distinguished authors, 
timely analysis. 


Irving Louis Horowitz 
IDEOLOGY AND UTOPIA 
IN THE UNITED STATES - 
1956-1976 


_ The American experience with national defeat is the subject of . 
these 24 essays, by a scholar who is “an exceptionally prolific 
and significant practitioner of the sociologist's craft. :..(His) 
essays are rich in insight and very often are models of 
penetrating analysis of the subject matter.” 

—Walter Dean Burnham, Professor of Political Science, M.LT. 
$17.95 cloth, $5.95 paper (A Galaxy Book GB 477) 
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Richard Lowenthal 
MODEL OR ALLY? 


The Communist Powers and the Developing Countries 
To foster ideologically pure Marxist/Leninist models or to 
build pragmatic alliances—this is the dilemma of Soviet and 
Chinese policy that Richard Lowenthal analyzes “with lucid, 
original, informed and often brilliant insights” 

—Alexander Dallin, Stanford University. $12.95 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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JUBILEE FOR OUR TIMES 

A Practical Program for Income Equality 
ALVIN L. SCHORR, Editor ~ 

Six essays by economists and social workers detail the steps 
_ that must be taken in employment programs, in federal 
taxation, in Social security, in health programs, and in 
welfare to redistribute well over $100 billion, a year now 
.being spent in transfer programs. Presents an agenda for 
forward-looking legislators and administrators and a text 
for policy students. $15. 00 


THE SOVIET UNION “AND INTERNATIONAL | 
OIL POLITICS. > 
ARTHUR JAY KLINGHOFFER 
This first. thorough assessment of Soviet oif gida through: 
out the world includes the most extensive analysis yet on 

_ the Soviet role during the Arab dil embargo of 1973-1974 
and its dealings with the Middle ‘Eastern oil countries. > 
Klinghoffer presents a much-needed look at the energy . 
policy of the world’s most prolific producer of oil. $16.50 


STATISTICS IN POLITICAL AND 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 
Revised Edition. 

. DENNIS J. PALUMBO 
This expanded and updated edition of a highly successful . 
book for teaching statistics to the political and social sci- 
entist retains the clarity’ and comprehensiveness of the 
original, An excellent basic introductory text for all courses.’ 


on statistics in the political, social, and behavioral sciences. 
. $15.00 


ESCAPE FROM PREDICAMENT 
Neo-Confucianism and China’ s Evolving 
Political Culture 

THOMAS A. METZGER 

Refuting the commonly held belief that China’s moderaines 
tion has been based on a rejection of traditional Confucian 
culture, Thomas A. Metzger, in this. pathbreaking analysis, 
argues that conventional orientations. regarding the self, the 
group, and the cosmos have played .a basic role in the 
modern evolution of, Chinese sodiety. Studies of the East 
Asian Institute $15.00 
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. Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 
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-ECONOMIC GROWTH 
| DEVELOPMENT AID . 
TRADE EXPANSION 


ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Headquarters:.2, rue André-Pascal, 75775 Paris Cedex 16, France 


Some recent publications: 


e WORLD ENERGY OUTLOOK. Gives projected supply and demand 
to 1985, and points the way in which vigorous energy policy action 


could bring about a better balance between supply and demand.. 
Provides a set of policy options that if adopted could lower the ` 


Import needs of industrial countries. 


(January 1977) 106 pp. $12.00 


QUARTERLY OIL STATISTICS. The first issue of this new bulletin 

(April 1977) contains data to end of 1976 on crude oil and products, 

including production, refinery output, trade, bunkers and stocks. 
Imports and exports are shown:by 41 origins and 29 destinations.. 

Each Issue: $10.00 By air, $11.60 

Per year: $30.00 By alr, $36.40 
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ENERGY PRODUCTION. AND ENVIRONMENT. The probable im- . 


pact on the environment of energy production and use- in OECD 
countries inthe years 1975-1985 as projected In the “OECD's 
“Energy Prospects to 1985”. “(March 1977) 107 pp. $5.50 


DEVELOPMENT CO-OPERATION, 1976 REVIEW. Includes chap- 
ters on financing of developing countriés’ deficits, aid from DAC 
and non-DAC countries, agriculture and food aid. Numerous tables 
updated yearly. (Dec. 1976) 274 pp. $16.25 


e STUDY OF TRENDS IN WORLD SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF MA- 


JOR ' AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES. Detailed review by com- 
modity and geographical area.- Prospects for next ten to fifteen years. 


Tables. (Sept. 1976) 349 pp. $13.50. 


OLD AGE PENSION SCHEMES. The situation and main problems 
up to mid-1975 in OECD countries. Comments and tables. 
(March 1977) 206 pp. $9.00 


THE 1974-1975 RECESSION AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. : 


Women's employment, opportunities were less seriously. affected 
than men's during the recent recession in most of 16 OECD coun- 
tries studied. The report, which includes the United States, com- 
oe employment trends ‘and distribution of employment by sector. 


ables. (Jan. 1977) 32 pp. $2.00. 


Send orders and requests for free Catalog to: 


OECD PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
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The Military and _ Preparing for the 


Politics in dern Next War 

Times American Plans for Postwar Defense, 

On Professionals, Praetorians, and 1941-45 . 
Revolutionary Soldiers _ Michael S. Sherry 

Amos Perlmutter . “Michael Sherry has done an excellent job of 


showing the planning which the armed 
forces performed, 1941-45, in preparation 
for postwar organization and policies. It is 

_ undoubtedly original work of a high order. 
I consider the work highly important to an 
understanding of the postwar services.” 
—Forrest C. Pogue $12.50 


A major contribution to our understanding 
of the role of the military in politics that 
offers an historical, comparative, and theo- 
retical analysis covering close to fifty 
modern states on four continents over a 
time span of 200 years. 

“A major work of interpretation and syn- 
thesis. It should constitute a scholarly land- 
mark in the development of the literature Between Center and 
in civil-military relations.”- Peri 


—Samuel P. Hunti .00 
cs untington $15 Grassroots Politicians in Italy Hy France 


Sidney Tarrow : 
A study of politics on the French and Italian 
periphery—the remote agricultural villages 
as well as the cities and towns known col- 
lectively as “the provinces.” 

“Will certainly be indispensable to anyone 
working on France and Italy, on compara- 
tive local government, on center-periphery 
relations, and on comparative public admin- 
istration.’—Peter Gourevitch $15.00 


The Rise and Fall of 
the Cyprus Republic 


Kyriacos C. Markides 

Much has been written on the international 
politics affecting the island of Cyprus, but 
this is the first serious study of the internal 
dynamics of the Greek community that 
made foreign intervention in 1974 possible 
and successful. 


“A historical, sociological analysis of the 


Antonio Gramsci and major community in a country which, 





though smaller in area than Connecticut and 
the Revolution That containing only slightly over half a million 
Failed people, tragically occupies a crucial position , 
Martin Clark in the geography and power politics of the 
A study of Gramsci’s political activity dur- Eastern Mediterranean.”--Leonard Doob 
ing the years after the First World War - $12.50 


when he led the movement to set up Factory 
Councils in Turin and edited the Ordine 


Nuovo, Clark examines the origins of the 

Italian Communist Party and the subsequent 

rise of Italian fascism as well as the continu- qi e 
ing impact of Gramsci's intellectual legacy 


on leftist parties throughout the world. Yale University Press. 
$15.00 i New Haven and London 
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though less information was apparently 


available in that decade. It enables an 
. important second step—that of making a 


rigorous comparative study of the ef 


fect of induced „as: compared to normal ` 


or less regimented change in women’s 
position in rapidly changing tradi- 
tional societies. For much the same prob- 
lems have been faced by women in 
other industrializing countries with 
long historical traditions, such as India, 
which, when it acquired its independ- 
ence, attempted to handle them in a 
more democratic, persuasive way. ; 

The author defines Woman-Work as 
being equivalent to the, Chinese term 
“funü gongzuo” which “covers all. sorts 
of activities among women, including 
mobilizing them for revolutionary 
struggle; production, literacy and 
hygiene campaigns, social reform, and 
so on.” The book ‘is divided into’ an 
Introduction which describes the posi- 
tion of Chinese women in early times 
followed by chapters on Women’s 
Organizations, Marriage and the Family, 
Women in the Countryside, Women in’ 


. the Towns and an impressive Bibliog- 
` raphy of some 147 books and pamphlets 


in -Chinese, 47 articles -in Chinese- 


‘language periodicals, 125 books on the `’ 


Chinese and other families in Western 
languages, and 18 articles in Western- 
language periodicals. 

In view of the three-week-tour 
journalistic accounts that provide most 
of our scant knowledge of China the 


". author's qualifications for writing this 


study are impressive. She taught for two 
years in a Peking college and in 1975 


" returned for a year to work as translator 


at the Foreign Language Press. In be- 
tween she lectured in economics and 
social history and did research in Leeds, 
Tokyo, Hong-kong and Paris. 
Non-communists “are apt to regard 
communist governments as well-oiled 


` machines marching steadily towards 


Pak 


clearly defined goals. The author dis- 
pels this view in her description ‘of the 
Chinese government’s contradictory 
policies over time towards women. 
To the young intellectual leaders the 
emancipation of women was an im- 


portant goal of the revolution and their: 


views were supported by the practical 
\ 
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need for women’s labor in areas which 


would assist the war efforts. For the book 


covers the period of the Jiangxi Soviet 


and the anti-Japanese and Civil wars. 
And so the women were induced to work 
in the textile and industrial factories, on 
the railways and become teachers, doc- 
tors, health workers and so on. But 
after many women had painfully ac- 


years, often against bitter opposition 
from the men, they found that the tide 


had turned and they were faced with just ` 
as‘strong government pressures to retum . 
to their homes. Thus the position of: 


women fluctuated from time to time, 
much as it has done in other countries 
under less authoritarian “governments. 


As usual in studies about women, the ,. 
Chinese men are rather left out of the - 


picture. But we can imagine the depth 
of their feelings when we are told, for 
example, that their-traditional authority 
was sometimes reversed to such an ex- 
tent that the powerful women’s associa- 
tions could even arrange beatings for 
husbands who ill-treated their wives. It 
would seem possible that the men suf- 
fered more in accommodating to the 
new patterns than the women, as it is 
easier to go “up” in the power hierarchy 
than “down.” 

The. book tells a great deat about the 
various women’s associations and the 
important role of the Women’s Federa- 


‘tion—a government sponsored organi- 


zation which grew to be the binding na- 
tional women’s organization and man- 
aged to'be effective in promoting and 
easing change at the grass-root as well as, 
the national levels. 

This is undoubtedly a very important 
study, even though sociologists may feel 
that it cries out for a theoretical frame- 
work which would make these mo- 


_ commodated to their new roles over the - 


mentous changes in women’s position ' 


more meaningful especially, as has been 
said, in “view of similar problems of 
changè in other countries. Now, how- 
ever, with the assistance of this compe- 


tent study, someone can begin this 


second task. , 

AILEEN D. Ross 

McGill University : 
Montreal $ 
Canada 


t 
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WARREN Dean. Rio Claro: A Brazilian 
Plantation System, 1820—1920. Pp. xv, 
234. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, ‘1976. $11.50. pace 


Between 1850 and 1930, in the heydey 
of free trade, Brazil discovered its apti- 
tude for. coffee production and pro- 
ceeded to exploit it, to the limit of its 
resources and possibly beyond. Coffee 
was the catalyst that hastened the trans- 


formation of Brazil from an archipelago - 


of autonomous, export enclaves into an 


integrating, economic system. But while 


coffee’s reign is the watershed dividing 
colonial from modem Brazil, the cof 
fee boom has remained an historio- 
graphic wasteland, poor in both mono- 
graphic studies and interpretive works. 

Dean’s book is first of all a well-re- 
searched and skillfully written revision- 
ist account of the evolution: of the rela- 
tions between masters, slaves, and farm 
laborers during the expansion of coffee 
planting in São Paulo. It begins with the 
expulsion of the aboriginal population, 
which left their numbers “decimated” 
and their culture “shattered.” All too 
briefly thereafter, Rio Claro’ was a 
frontier Arcadia which attracted “people 
who sought a refuge from the oppressive- ` 
ness of colonial rule.” But despite’ its 
suitability for European farming tech- 
niques and its temporary freedom ‘from 
the restraints of settled scciety, small- 
holding did not develop. Colonial au- 
thorities strengthened planter hegem- 
ony by distributing large land grants 
to affluent planters, their poor rela- 
tions, and the rising young men who 
married their daughters. 

Just as the colonial authorities pre- 
ferred planters to smallholders, planters 
preferred slave to free labar. Economic 
consideration as well as racial attitudes 
weighed heavily in their choice.. “Their 
plantations were less attractive to the 
rural propertyless population than the 


_ alternative of squatting on still un- 


claimed land, because the plantations 
were no more productive than swidden 
farming. ” Unwilling to offer addi- 
tional incentives to the free caboclo, 
they chose instead to form a slave labor 
force. ‘The non-economic elements of 


. their decision are documented in a 


" viable, 
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! definitive account of Senator Vergueiro’s 
famed, but ill-fated trial of free, immi- 
grant labor. Dean concludes that al- 
though free labor was economically. 

the immigrant’s rejection of 
fixed-wage, indenture contracts and. 
semi-servile status proved its undoing. 
Rather than meet the laborer’s demands 
for better wages and decent treatment, 
«planters persisted i in their use of ‘ “higher. 
cost slave labor.” 

Several teriets of Brazilian historical 
mythology come under Dean’s critical 
scrutiny. It is widely believed, for ex- 
ample, that under the weight of its 
moral, political, and practical liabilities, 
slavery fell to a non-violent wave of 
national revulsion. But whatever ‘in- 
fluence the abolition movement and 
anti-slavery sentiment had on the na- 
tional scene—and Dean seems strangely- 
reticent on those subjects—‘“the slave 
population, ° not the planters. :'.. 
brought ‘ruin. to the system of forced 
labor by refusing to participate in it. oe 

Without doubt, Dean’s book will have 
a major impact upon Brazilian studies. It 

‘ contributes to a relatively “uncrowded 
area, maintains high intellectual and 

~ literary standards, and is original, chal- 
lenging, and skillfully constructed and 
sedulously researched. To this favorable 
judgement, one must, in faimess, add 
that flaws in the logic of some of its 
hypotheses and inadequacies in its 
documentation, greatly reduce its per- 
suasiveness.: Some assertions seem 
downright dubious. The’ “luxuriant,” 
semi-deciduous forest may have ap- 
peared mild and temperate in compari- 
son to its surroundings; from a European 
standpoint it was among the best agri- 
cultural resources’ of. tropical South 
„America. But direct translation of con- 
temporary European, mixed, peasant 
smallholding, to the São Paulo plateau 
would have been far more difficult than 
Dean suggests. To explain the failure of 
free labor to develop midway through 
the nineteenth century, Dean alleges 
that swidden farming was as productive 
as coffee planting. This was most un- 
likely, if for no other reason than that 
plantations occupied the best land dnd 
the most convenient locations. 

‘Other arguments seem incomplete 


ay 


mS 
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and tendentious. Different accounts of 


Brazilian abolition differ in the role that 


they accord.to various forces and groups: `’ 
‘But none, that I know of, entirely dis-. 


counts the role of the abolition move- 
ment and of anti-slavery sentiment. 
Likewise; what Dean cites as strong evi- 
dence that the Brazilian economy, per 


capita, did not grow-before abolition, is. 


merely a model of the relation between 
money supply and national income that 
was employed just one other time, and 
then in the-United States. Overall, it is 
not analytic virtuosity but Dean’s close 
and ‘subtle reading and telling citation 
of primary sources, and strong, mor- 
dantly ironic and often witty narrative 
style that provide the principal ‘support 
for the study’s hypotheses. 

Dean’s’ study draws much of its 
strength from its distinction between 
economic growth and improvements of 
the general welfare. It is with the 
rigorous application of this principle’ to 
the economic history of coffee that many 
will disagree. Dean forcefully states his 
case when he writes that “Rio Claro 
exhibits the futility of confusing ‘pri- 
vate profitability with the advancement 
of a society.” Others, who are more im- 
pressed or more distressed with the 
rarity of sustained economic growth and 
with the burdens that stagnation im- 
poses upon every member of society, 
are less discriminating. Just division of 
the costs and the benefits of economic 
growth, and far-sighted, unselfish elite 
concern with the general welfare are, 
to put it mildly, scarce qualities in any 
country’s history. Perhaps, it is only the 
achievement of a-minimum standard of. 
affluence that permits the search for the 
good life to successfully compete with 
the obsessive pursuit of material goods. 

PAUL I. MANDELL 

Bamard College 

Colambia Univer 

New York 


WILLIAM J. DUER. The Rise of .Na- 
tionalism in Vietnam, 1900-1941. Pp. 
313, Ithaca, N.Y.: Comell University 
Press, 1976. $15.00. 


Drawing on French archival materials 
recently opened to scholars, Duiker 





nam early this century. In 
integrates with his ‘narrativ 
political biographies of Phan Bor Chay, 
Phan Chu Trinh, and Ho Chi’Minh, but 
also analyses of why two earlier phases of 
nationalism failed and the third suc-' 
ceeded. The resulting book is attractive 
and persuasive. ` 

Particularly useful is Duiker’s ac- 
count of the endemic disunity among 
„nationalists of various persuasions, a dis- 
ability which repeatedly proved fatal 
until overcome by the Viet Minh at a 
relatively late date. Prior to that time 
protonationalism led by scholar-gentry 
was characterized by leamed debate and 
schismatic intrigue and gallant but futile 


. armed -uprisings against French rule. 


The urban nationalists who succeeded . 
them were divided among Francophiles, 
reformers, radicals, and Marxists, with 
little common ground between them. 

The non-Communist nationalists did 
not prevail not only because of disunity 
but also because the religio-cultural 
symbols that linked elites with peasants 
in Burma, Thailand, and Indonesia were 
absent in Vietnam after the erosion of 
Confucianism by French education 
and culture, the author argues enticingly 
but with insufficient elaboration. | ' 

The gap was bridged organizationally 
-by the Indochina Communist Party. 
It was the ability of the Party leaders to 
learn .from past disasters such as the 
Nghe-Tinh Soviets,- to transcend their 
bourgeois origins, and to subordinate 
their Communist doctrines pragmatically 
to those of nationalism that allowed the 
Viet Minh to emerge predominant in 
1945. 

Even so, it took the Japanese occupa- ` 
tion to create the necessary conditions 
for eventual Communist victory, as Chal- 
mers Johnson has shown for China, a 
point Duiker passes over rather too 
lightly. 

Finally the E E offers the thesis that 
the Communists were authentic Viet- 
namese_nationalists who used Marxist ` 
and Leninist doctrines and Comintein 
and Kuomintang suppoft as means to 
pursue their ends. They were not an 
alien element but rather heirs of the 
scholar-gentry proto-nationalists both 
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by family line and by patriotic convic- 
tion. The policies of the present genera- 
tion of leaders seem to bear out Duiker’s 
judgement. 
J. STEPHEN HOADLEY 
The University of Auckland 
New Zealand 


"J. P. JAIN. After Mao What? Pp. xiv, 276. 
Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1976. 
$13.75. 


The future of Chinese N NE after 
the death of Mao Tse-tung is presently a 
subjėct of lively interest and speculation 
among China specialists. Dr. Jagdish 
Prasad Jain’s After Mao What? attempts 
to answer this question by identifying 
various group rivalries which might play 


significant roles in the coming Chinese ° 


leadership. 

The publication of such an undertak- 
ing could not have been more timely. On 
the other hand, Dr. Jain is especially 
unfortunate to have had his principal 
candidates for leadership at least tem- 
porarily excluded from ccnsideration. 
Yeh Chien-ying at the age of 78 is already 
semi-retired and cannot be a serious 
contender for the vital leadership China 
will need. The other two principals are 
Teng Hsiao-ping and Chang Chun- 
chiao. Teng, after being named senior- 


most Vice-Premier and Chief of Staff of. 


the People’s Liberation Army has been 
purged from leadership ranks. : More 
recently Chang Chun-chieo, second- 
ranking Vice-Premier and Director of the 


Army’s General Political Department 


has been arrested for plotting usurpation 
of power. These men were leaders ofthe 
most important rival political factions in 
China: Chang Chun-chiao in the Chiang 
Ching (Mao’s widow) radical faction; and 
Teng Hsiao-ping, a leader of the moder- 
ates. 

Dr. Jain has'written a very short book 
.(144 pages of text) to which has been 
added 105 pages of appendices, tables 
and charts. Although most of the book is 
taken up with discussion relating to the 
Army, Jain concludes thatthe Army is not 
“an independent entity or a clearly 
distinguishable . . . group 
for power and/or top leadership posi- 
‘dons ...” 


struggling `- 


(p.-120). He goes on to say. 
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that the Army has not developed an 
institutional position, and thus is not a 
contender for leadership. Other pros- 
pects deemed unlikely in After Mao 
What? are: (1) establishment of military 
dictatorship, (2) dictatorship of the Party 
apparatus, or (3) resurgence of warlord- 
ism or regionalism. Dr. Jain also dis- 


counts the likelihood of a de-Maoism 


movement reminiscent of deStaliniza- 

tion, or a period of anarchism such ‘as 

seen during the Cultural Revolution. 
The eventual conclusion of the book is 


. that: “the moderates and radicals . 


would try to avoid serious conflicts 

and adopt decisions by consensus and 

compromise” (p. 132). At the present 

writing such a conclusion would ap-. 

pear rather hopeless, but perhaps in 

the long run Dr. Jain may be vindicated.- 

JAMES D. JORDAN 

The American University ` 
Washington, D.C. /. 


WAYNE S. Kryosaki. North Korea's ` 


Foreign Relations: The Politics of 
Accommodation, 1945-1975. Pp. v, 
133. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1976. $16.50: 


Dr. Kiyosaki, 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
has written a compact analysis of North 
Korea’s attempt to chart its own course in 
foreign affairs. Although the book does 
pay some attention to the role played by 
the United States and Japan, the author’s 
principal concern is North Korea’s rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic cf China. l 

The story is a familiar one. President 
Kim Il-song, ushered into power by 
Stalin in 1945, consolidates power in 
North Korea and asserts independence. 
When the Sino-Soviet dispute inten- 
sifies, he attempts to restore bloc solidar- 
ity, but soon is compelled to side with the 
Chinese. After Khrushchev’s fall, Kim 
moves’ to the middle and incurs the 
wrath of the Chinese. Then the North 
Korean leader takes the radical path until 
the Soviet-American and Sinc-American 


detente leads him to follow a more moder- 


ate course. All these events are described 
and analyzed in a brisk manner. Dr. 


’ 


f 
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re 


By 


o 
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Kiyosaki writes EE and at times 
eloquently.. 


Those familiar With the literature in- 


the field will find very little in this work 
that is new.. Occasionally, one may also 


'- find his assertions unconvincing. But’ 


even the specialists will find some of his 
conclusions refreshing. For example, the 
author concludes that excessive bellicos- 
ity.on the part of North Korea “alarmed 


the Socialist countries as much as many.. 


of the other countries” (p. 112) and that 
the North Korean actions “helped to 


‘ accelerate the trend toward detente 


among the great powers” (p. 113). 

.General readers, on the other hand, 
will find the-short volume informative. 
But they. ‘may wish that the discussion 
was not as compressed and that some of 
the incidents and terms were ‘better 
explained. 

é _CHONG-SIk LEE 
‘University of Pennsylvania 
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sre LOWENKOPF. “Politics in 

‘Liberia: The Conservative Road to 
‘Development. Pp. 237.. Stanford, 
Calif.:. Hoover Institution Press, 1976. 
_ $9.95. 


“Martin Lowenkopf, ERE a- re- 
search analystin the Department of State 


and thereafter an academic political- 


scientist, has written an important book. 
The volume is important because of the 
debates and study of the last decade 
concerning Liberia’s unique modemiza- 
tion process; and it is important because 
of the high competence of this particular 
blend of sociology, economics, and his- 
tory. 

Lowenkopf argues that i in a conserva- 


, tive pattern of modernization, economic 


development may :precede and require 


. the evolution of modem political values _ 
and institutions, rather than-vice versa., 
Thus Libéria’s modernization has been a 


process of political adaptation to social 
changes both incident and consequent to. 
economic development brought by 
foreign. investment. Under the benign 
authoritarianism of President William V. 


S. Tubman, who held office from 1944 to: ` 
1972 (and who retained power of signa-- 
ture over every poy cama check for 
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more than $100), Liberia welcomed 
foreign capital in its own “Open Door” 


‘policy, experienced real-growth though 
‘with maldistribution of income, and 


advanced toward nationalism, all with- 
out the revolutionary instability which 


has accompanied such development 


elsewhere in Africa and the former 
colonial world. The great question: Can 
Liberia be a model for third world statés 
seeking some alternative to socialist or 
democratic patterns of nationalist, mod- 


ernizing development? Despite Lowen- 


kopf’s competent and interesting treat- 


‘ment of Liberian development, his 


suggestion that Liberia could be such a 
model is less than convincing. This - 
observation, one must hasten to add, is an 
assessment, not a condemnation; for 
comparative development studies pose 
extraordinary challenge and provoke 
wide dissensus. Regrettably, the book is 
difficult to read because of over-elevated 
diction, really prosy excesses, as when 
the author wrote “retrospective deter- . 
minism” and meanta variety of hindsight 
(p. 45), and “parastatal” for semi-official 
(p. 75). 

One element of Liberia’s experience - 
seems clearly relevant to today’s interna- 
tional economic context: Liberia wel-: 
comed foreign investment, and did:so 
without forfeiting its sovereign compe- | 
tence. With the West afflicted by an as yet 
incurable economic malaise, it may be 
dangerous for the capital-poor, would-be 
developing nations to threaten or harass 
potential sources of development capi- ` 
tal. It will be somé time yet before 
internationally-administered develop- 
ment agencies supersede the function of 
private foreign investors, and that time 
may: be critical to the economic well- 
being of all concerned in such transac- 
tions. 

THOMAS H. ETZOLD. 

Ùnited States Naval-War College 

Newport 

Rhode Island 


E. K. LUMLEY. Forgotten Mandate: A 
British District Officer in Tanganyika. 
Pp. vii, 178. Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books, 1976: $12.00. 

This is not a ‘scholarly study but a 
testimonial. Apart from three short chap- 


Oe eg are 
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ters on the role of the District Officer, 
Indirect Rule and an evaluation of the 
role and the success of British Adminis- 
tration in Tanganyika, the contents tell 


us of the experiences of the author from - 


1923 to 1944. He served successively in 
Tanga, Kibondo, Bugufi, Lindi, Turundu, 


- Korogwe, Mbulu, Lindi, Ulanga and 


Bukoba never staying in a single post for 
more than two anda half years. These are 
not full memoirs but selections intended 
to remind many people how colonialism 
actually functioned (p. 9). The materials 
derive from the author’s diary. 

Studies of Tanganyika or parts of the 
colony exist for this period and this study 
has no genuine revelations to report, 
although the author. met some well 
known figures of the period such as chief 

` Towegale of the Bena.or Francis Luam- 
gira at Bukoba. The specialist for one or 
the other area where Lumley was 
stationed will perhaps*find some un- 
known or little known facts but the value 
of the book does not lie there. The 


absence of an index is therefore not as ` 


irritating as it might seem. More vexing 
are misprints such as Batinda for Bahinda 
and others. 

This is the story of a career and a 
somewhat average career at that, since it 
suffered two setbacks as a result of a 
confrontation with a Provincial Commis- 
sioner and with “the Government,” the 
central administration in Dar es Salaam. 
The value of this work is the District 
Officers point of view and vignettes 
about his career. We see him organizing. 
famine relief, building roads and ferries, 
raising taxes, trying court cases, dealing 
with Native Authorities and in one way 
or another trying to promote economic 
development for the sake of the people, 
and for the sake of the Treasury, moving 


_ from one post to another, from one set of 


problems to a fresh set. We see the man 
going home forfeiting three weeks off- 
duty pay to see the Oval test match; we 
see him returning, never knowing where 
he will be posted nor in which capacity. 
After he had just married he found out 
that he was posted at Kiberege (Ulanga) 
which had the reputation of a “penal 
settlement” for D.C.’s. The cricket match 


is a purely insular trait but most of the , 
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others were shared by colonial officers 
everywhere, down to the conviction that , 
there were “penal settlements” for. 
Officers who were not to be promoted ' 
but should serve out their time.’ 
‘Moreover, working from his idiariee: 
Lumley has preserved the opinions | 
current in the administration during this 
period. The condensed version about 
Indirect Rule (chapter-two) repeats most 
of the stereotypes and it will set many a 
tooth on edge. We meet the African “not 
far removed from the savage background 
of his forbears” (p. 19) and the usual 
prejudices about careless and irrespon- 
sible people and leaders. The D.C.’s 
kriew that their advice to the Native 
Authorities “was tantamount to an order” 
(p. 18), but still saw a great difference 
between their indirect rule and the 
German rule, as they were told about it, 
where akida were appointed to ad- 
minister. ae 
But the concerns for local welfare also 


‘come through as does the fact that.often 


the District Officer was the scapegoat if 
policies from above were not success- 
fally carried out. It is a revealing com- 


‘ment that the D.C. took a heavy rap and 


more than once suffered loss of 
promotion—an all important considera- 
tion in this career—as a result of the 
dishonesty of a Native Authority for 
which he was responsible. The mixture 
of altruism or the sense of mission and 
the claims of.a career to be made is 
striking in-this account. . 

Yes, this is a ‘very useful bosk It 
focuses; on the execution of colonial 
policy by a class of administrators which 
has nọt been studied yet. And in its way it 
leaves us with vivid images of a period 
unknown to most Tanzanians and the - 
younger scholars. As it is a typical career 
in many ways, with a typical offiċer doing 
typical things, believing typical pre- -. 
judices (inchiding the one about the 
sterner methods in the colony next door) 
and with typical aspirations it is a 
welcome addition to the reading lists of 
students, : 


JAN VANSINA | 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison 
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MASASHI NISHIHARA. The Japanese and 
Sukarno’s Indonesta: Tokyo-Jakarta 


Relations, 1951-1966. Monograph of ` 


‘ the Center for Southeast Asian, 
Studies, Kyoto University. Pp. v, 244. 
Honolulu: University Press of Hawaii, 
1976. $12.00. Paperbound, $7.50. 


RAUL S. MANGLAPUS. Japan in Southeast 
Asia; Collision Course. Pp. v, 151. 
New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1976. $3.75. 


Both of these publications give us an 
account of Japan’s phenomenal rise to 


economic power with its political: 


consequences. Relying on primary 
documentation and extensive inter- 
views, these volumes provide a Japanese 
and a Southeast Asian perspective of 
Japan’s role in Southeast Asia. 
Nishihara focuses on the relationship 


between Japan and Indonesia from . 


the San Francisco Peace Treaty in 1951 
to the rise of Soeharto in 1965-66, deal- 
‘ing first with the protracted war repara- 
tions negotiations (1951-57). Japan, 
at first, ‘did not take these seriously, 
which is not surprising given the initial 
Indonesian claim for $17:5 billion. As 
negotiations proceeded, Japan - began 
to give a flexible interpretation to the 
Peace Treaty’s: concept of reparations 
. to be paid in “services” by including 
payment in capital goods. The De- 
cember 1957 agreement contained, in 
effect, a- $400 million grant and an 
additional $400 million in loans and’ in- 
vestments. Reparation payments stimu- 
lated Japanese domestic production 
and increased Japanese exports to 
Indonesia (p. 88). 

Nishihara intertwines the main 
theme with a recording of informal, 
non-governmental efforts. Spokesmen 
for the “Peace Lobby” (those interested 
in normalizing Japanese-Indonesjan 
relations) were Japanese with wartime 
experience ‘in Indonesia, those Indo- 
nesians with whom they had developed 
“comradely friendships,” and Japanese 
. industrialists aware of Japanese oppor- 
tunities in Indonesid—referred to by 
some as a “sort of second Manchuria” 
(pp. 211-12). The subsequent “Repara- 
tion Lobbies” developed these contacts 
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to assure a piece of the pie for them- 
selves, This generated “an informal de- 
cision-making system in which those 


‘with political authority. or influence 
had dominance over the selection of 


reparation projects and distribution of 
the funds” (p. 121), including lucrative 
contracts for the Japanese businessman 
who introduced Soekarno to the cabaret 
girl who became Dewi Sri Soekarno. 
Nishihara’s conclusion that Japan’s in- 
creasing dominance over the Indonesian 


economy, might well aggravate In- 


donesia’s “subordinate nation-complex” 
(p. 217), leads conveniently into the 
Manglapus publication! Manglapus, 
former Philippines Under-Secretary 
and Secretary of Foreign Affairs and a 
Senator from 1961 to 1967, is fascinated 
and worried by Japan’s incredible 
economic growth. This leads him into a 
discussion of Japanese social organiza- 
tion, its “constructive tribalism,” the im- 
portance of the “household group” in 
all Japanese activities (pp. 25-34), and 
the oyabun (“parent”)—kobun (“child”) 
relationship, all of which causes a “verti- 
cal division of labor” and, when applied 
to Southeast Asia, places it in the kobun 
position. 


r 


Two metaphors Manglapus' uses fre- 


quently are: “bicycle overinvestment” 
(Japanese capital must keep pushing in 
order not tó fall) and “The Tokyo Ex- 
press,” a monorail locomotive on a colli- 
sion course. Neither of the metaphors is 
particularly helpful, although Mangla- 
pus ties them in with his notions of 
“performance pressure,” “relentless 
dynamism,” and “a growth-oriented de- 
velopment strategy which commits 
Southeast Asia to an ever-increasing and 
more irrevocable dependence” (p. 14). 
The Tokyo Express ran into two colli- 
sions in 1973-74; the vicious riots ac- 
companying Prime Minister Tanaka’s 
visit to Bangkok and Jakarta.’ į 

In surveying the problem, Manglapus 
lays out various options, discarding most 
as impractical or unlikely: a “change 


from within” Japan, either by a change ' 


of government or the legalization of 
the “Guidelines for Investment in De- 
veloping Countries” drafted in mid- 
1973; and Southeast Asian “counter- 


mer eee 
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`‘ 


vailing power” either by the one oil 
“giant,” Pertamina, or by ASEAN. He 


also discusses Japan’s possible reactions ` 


to a (unlikely) radical shift in Southeast 
Asian development strategy. ` 
_ Readers may not agree with all of 
Manglapus’ facts and assertions, ‘but it 
` seems hard to deny that “Japan’s dyna- 
_mism and vulnerability” constitute “a rare 
and explosive combination.” Or that con- 
tinued Japanese’ penetration and in- 
vestment will create increasing de- 
` pendency, which is bound to lead to in- 
' creased resentment. Finally, Nishihara 
has given us enough information on 
informal, non-governmental activities 
to make Manglapus’ point of “eagemess 
to pay” and his expectation of “intensi- 
fied corruption” another explosive issue. 
PAUL W. VAN DER VEUR 
Ohio University 
Athens, 


Louis A. PEREZ, JR. Army Politics in 

- Cuba, 1898-1958. Pp. xvi, 240. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1976. $9.95. 


The disiritegration of the Cuban army 
prior to and immediately after the 
flight of Batista on January 1, 1959 re- 
moved what might have been a power- 
ful obstacle to the implementation of 
revolutionary policies by Fidel Castro. 
Why in the Cuban case was the fall of a 
government accompanied by the dis- 
bandment of the’ armed forces when 
in other Latin American countries 
governments have come and gone while 
the armed forces have remained intact? 

Army Politics in Cuba, 1898-1958 by 
Louis A. Pérez, Jr., Associate Professor 
of History at the University of Southern 
Florida, does not provide the definitive 
answer to the question. It does, how- 
ever, offer several good insights into the 
problem. Like other Latin American 
militaries, the -Cuban armed forces 
became highly politicized as a result 
of the efforts of Cuban politicians to 
offset their lack of popular support 
through the creation of an army per- 
sonally loyal to them: Professional 

\ 
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standards for promotion were replaced 
by political criteria, producing a seribus 
lack of continuity within the military es- 
tablishment. Despite their increasing 
weakness as an institution, however, the 
armed forces were strong relative to thie 
fragmented political parties, and be- 
ginning in the 1930s, they began playing 
an ever more overt role in Cuban poli- 
tics. 

Up to this point Cuba looks. like 
many of its Latin American neighbors. 
What distinguishes the Cuban situation 
is the role of the United States. The 


` Cuban military early recognized that'its 
- power in Cuba depended upon its ability 


to preserve a facade of political stability 
within the country. Once it became 
apparent that the armed forces were 
primarily responding to the interests of a 
foreign power, the little legitimacy they 


- had within Cuba evaporated. The ' 
‘Castro-led insurgency ultimately con- 


vinced the United States that the Cuban 
military could not keep order. The ensu- . 
ing withdrawal of United States’ sup- 
port, combined with the absence of 
popular backing for the army within 
Cuba, caused the armed forces to disinte- 
grate. 

Pérez’s book, which is mainly escape 


‘tive and chronologically organized, does 


not draw comparisons with other Latin 
American countries. Nor does the author 
spend more than a page or two examin- 
ing the Cuban experience in the light 
of the considerable literature that 
exists on civil-military relations in Latin 
America and the Third World. Neverthe- 
less; Army Politics in Cuba, which draws 
heavily upon collections of personal 
papers and memoirs, public documents 
and State Department records, consti- 
tutes a valuable contribution to the 
literature.’ It is the first full-length 
scholarly study in English of the de- 
velopment of the Cuban military and: 
merits reading by those persons seeking 
to understand the complexity of the 
process that led to the Cuban Revolution. 
SUSAN KAUFMAN PURCELL ' 
Woodrow Wilson Tntemations! Center ` 
for Scholars 
Washington, D.C. 


EUROPE 


ABRAHAM ASHKENASI. Modern German 
Nationalism. Pp. v, 222. New York: 
Halsted. Press, 1976. $12.50. 


Professor Ashkenasi’s monograph is a 
concise analysis of. nationalism’s past 
and prospects in twentieth century 
Germany. -Nationalism’s- virulent and 


destructive past in Germany, most ` 
especially during the twelve year Na-. 


tional Socialist périod, gives great sig- 
nificance to the question of its future 
prospects for Germany and the world. 
Ashkenasi’s book discusses the complex 
origins, development, -crisis period, 
and contemporary nature of the national- 
ist ideology in Germany. The book’s 
excellent first chapter on nationalism in 
world history in the modern period 


places the German example in its proper’ 


historical, conceptual, and social set- 
tings. Although the book’s emphasis is 
on the period .after World War II, one 
chapter out of the total of seven chapters’ 
analyzes the historical development of 
nationalism in nineteenth and twenti- 
eth century Germany. 7 

The core of the book concentrates on 
German nationalism after 1945, with 
special emphasis on bulwarks of con- 
temporary German nationalism such as 
organized ‘nationalist groupings, the 
Christian Social Union, the Bundes- 
‘ wehr; and conservative German news- 
papers. Ashkenasi places'a great déal of 
emphasis on the role of public opinion 
and public political attitudes. Accord- 
ingly, he has made extensive use of 
public opinion polls, statistics, elec- 
. toral results, and newspapers and 
periodicals. He concludes that a move- 


ment like National Socialism can’t. 


materialize in contemporary Germany. 
“It is fairly certain that neither social 
conflict nor regalvanization of extremist 
conservative social groups could fan the 
flames of extremist nationalism in 
modem ‘Germany. However, severe 
international or economic crisis could 
inflame passions which existing political, 
parties and powerful conservative social 
groups could exploit. Germany’s past 
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and a central economic and political 
role in Europe give Ashkenasi reason 
to be cautious about his rather optimistic 
general assessment of Germany’s future. 
JOHN S. WOZNIAK 
Fredonia T 
New York 


Roy Doucuas. Land, People & Politics: 
A History of the Land Question in the- 
United Kingdom, 1878-1952. Pp. 239. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1976. 
` $14.95. 


The vexatious land problem in Ireland 
during the Parnell era is a well known 
and widely studied historical phe- 
nomenon, but, as this useful study dem- 
onstrates, the problem had much broader 
geographical and chronological rami- 


fications. Douglas, a lecturer at the 


University of Surrey who previously 
authored the well-accepted History of 
the Liberal Party, 1895-1970, draws ona 
truly impressive array of manuscript and 
printed sources in _presenting his 


_ thesis. 


Essentially, he argues the land prob- 
lem was a continuous and central thread 
woven through the fabric of British 
social, economic, and political life in 
the period he covers. Particularly re- 
vealing are his excursions into the 
social manifestations of land as a peculiar 
kind of property. A great deal of social 
turmoil grew out of rack rents, differ- 
ences over fixity of tenure, urbanization, 
land redistribution, and the like. These ` 
disturbances in turn gave rise to re- 
current legislative efforts aimed at land 
reform and the alleviation of human dis- 
tress associated with land . usage. 
Another consideration implicit through- 
out the book, although the author sur- 
prisingly ignores its timeliness, is the’ 
manner in which land use affects society 
at large. With today’s ever-growing en- - 
vironmental consciousness, it would 
seem to this reviewer that more com- 
parison might have been made be- 
tween the evolution of the land problem 
in Britain and those which confront 
much ‘of the world today. 

However, this is essentially criticism 
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‘of what the author might have said, and 
when one considers the book itself, 
it can only be accorded an overall 
favorable evaluation. This is a solid work 
which ties many apparently disparate 
elements into a skillful narrative. 
‘Douglas has. a shrewd appreciation of 
the manner in which economic realities 
and political- necessities mesh, and 
he convincingly demonstrates that, at 
least as far as land is concerned, the 
end result is of great social importance. 
All students of modern Britain will 
. find material of interest in this work, 

. and not. the least of its merits is the 
manner in which it challenges tradi- 


tional interpretations and approaches to’ 


the land problem. The debate this work 
will stimulate will certainly, in the end, 
result in æ fuller understanding of all 
facets of the land problem. 

JAMES A. CASADA 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, S.C. 


LEONARD D. GERSON. The Secret Police- 


in Lenin’s Russia. .Pp. 347. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: TEMRE University Press, 
1976. $15.00. 


‘Lord Acton’s observation that power 
corrupts has become a cliche and is 


accepted as conventional wisdom, but . 


Professor Gerson’s recent addition to the 
already substantial literature on the 
Soviet secret police forces one to re- 
consider the proposition. One can ask 
whether the Cheka was corrupt when it 
ruthlessly and without pity executed 
and imprisoned untold numbers of 
“enemies of the people,’ or was it 
faithfully fulfilling its rolé as the sword 
-of the revolution. While Professor Ger- 
son does not address this question 
explicitly, he does provide us with about 
all the information currently available 


in the public domain concerming the. 


secret’ police. The author writes with 
vigor but has not organized his work 
well, and consequently it loses some of 
the impact a more sharply focused treat- 
ment would have had. The work is 
- neither wholly chronological nor topical 
in its. organization, but falls somewhere 
between the two, placing considerable 
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burden. ‘pon the reader. Yet one cannot 
read this book without feeling the power 
of the subject. The preservation of Bol- 
shevik power was the prime task of 
the Cheka, and the implication of Pro- ' 
fessor Gerson’s work is that it did its 
job well, whether the cost in human 
lives was as few'as 12,000 or as many as 
half a million. In the process, an instru- 
ment for future state control was per- 
fected, and with the death of Lenin 
it gravitated to Stalin, materially assist- 
ing his drive for power. 

If one accepts the logic of terror and if} 
one notes that the enemies of the regime 
were many and real, the conduct, of 
the: Cheka in its defense of the new 
Soviet state becomes consistent and 
comprehensible. Felix Dzerzhinsky, the 
creator of the Cheka and its chief during 
its first nine years is portrayed by the 
author as a selfless, ascetic revolutionary, 
whose values and practices accorded 
closely. with those of Lenin, although 
the Cheka clearly was an embarrassment 
to other highranking Bolshevik leaders. , 
While Professor Gerson notes that 
Chekists at the provincial level were 
occasionally abnormally attached to the 
more sordid aspects of their duties, the 
impression of high-mindedness lingers. 

The Cheka possessed almost no check 
upon its powers, being subject only to 
the will of the Politburo. It successfully 
avoided interference from the courts 
and from all guarantees of law and judi- 
cial procedure. Its police powers down 
to 1923 (when it became the GPU or 
political police) were comprehensive, 
and sentences were both administrative ° 
and summary. The raw power of the 
Cheka may not have been corruptive in 
the sense of Lord Acton’s observation, 
but it certainly raises questions about 
the limits of police powers, even when” 
those who exercise them are convinced 
that their cause is of overriding im- 
portance. One can only wish that Pro- ` 
fessor Gerson had reflected more . 
upon the implications of his exposition 
and had made explicit some of these 
implications. 

FORRESTT A. MILLER 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 
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EDWARD L, MORSE. Foreign Policy and 


Interdependence in Gaullist France: 


Pp. xiv, 336. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1973. $14.50. ` 


In this provocative study the author 
has taken a novel-approach to French 


foreign policy under the Fifth Republic. ` 


Instead of focusing on the unique ele- 
ments of Gaullist foreign policy, notably 
its anachronistic and even quixotic 
nationalism, he has chosen the French 
example as a model to exemplify a 


generalized condition of foreign policy, 


in the contemporary world. The con- 
tradiction between self-assertive inde- 


pendence and the exigencies of inter- 


dependence is singled out as char- 
acteristic of all highly modernized 


states, not only of France. Moderniza- 


tion itself, he notes, has -paradoxically 
brought about increasing interde- 
pendence among nations and a simul- 
taneous. reinforcement of nationalism, 
with no transnational political organiza- 
tion available as a substitute for the 
nation-state.. 

The study presents itself in two parts. 


' The first is a theoretical examination of 


the conduct of foreign policy’ in 
modemized societies, the second a de- 
tailed case analysis of France from 1958 
to 1969 during the eleven years of 
Charles de Gaulle’s presidency. Among 
other matters, Morse .examines de 
Gaulle’s efforts to overcome the tension 
between foreign and domestic affairs, 
the obstacles provided by foreign eco- 
nomic policy (“low policy”), 
compelled de Gaulle to climb down 
from some of his loftier ambitious 
heights, and the use of crisis manage- 


ment and crisis manipulation, especially’ 


in the Common Market, as an integral 
part of his foreign policy. He analyzes 
the constant pull between welfare and 
warfare, the tension between the quest 
for defense autonomy: and the dilemma 
of insufficient resources, the unsuccess- 


ful campaign to reform the international . 


monetary system, and such manifesta- 
tions of crisis diplomacy as French pres- 
sures in the Common Market. At the 
same time, mindful of his larger theme, 
he presses the thesis that the interplay 
between nationalistic objectives and 


which - 
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the constraints imposed by international 
interdependence was not characteristic, 


.of France alone, the trenchant nationalis- 


tic rhetoric of de Gaulle merely crystal- - 
lizing the more general problem of 
such constraints elsewhere. Despite the 
extraordinary efforts of de Gaulle, inter- 
dependence sèrved to; thwart national 
autonomy. The central focus of the 
General’s reshaping of politics was the 
effort to seek independence from the 
electorate as a prerequisite for maneu- 
verability abroad, to recapture an 
independence from domestic politics 
somewhat in the “monarchic tradition” 
so that one could be free to take sur- 
prise initiatives. Like other political 
leaders, he discovered the domestic 
limitations on his external goals. In the 
end, the demands for welfare and social 
services, dramiatized in the events of 
May-June 1968, undermined his 
efforts; and currency crises, including 
the devaluation precipitated by the 
events of May-June 1968, frustrated 
his position on monetary reform as well 
as his program for an independent 
nuclear force. To provide a` political 
apparatus that would guarantee perma- 
nence and continuity in foreign policy 
was de Gaulle’s goal, and indeed his chief 
legacy to his successors in the Fifth 
Republic, yet even he could not over- 
come the interrelatedness of foreign 
and domestic affairs in modern society. 
The central feature of international 
politics remained for ‘de Gaulle as for 
others the “dual reality of transnational 
interdependence and national sover- 
eignty.. 

Whether or not the theoretical frame- 
work of this volume will satisfy every- 
one, or whether or‘ not the -Gaullist 
experience in’ coping with interde- 
pendence is the most appropriate case 
study for the tensions facing modernized 
societies, the study illuminates many as- | 


. pects of the Fifth Republic—its eco- 


nomic planning, its military programs, 
its activities in the EEC. Some readers 
may resist the author’s conclusions out of 
the conviction that de Gaulle was a 


| unique political phenomenon, tran- 


scending ordinary political leaders in 
his national self-assertiveness. Some 
readers will wonder, too, whether the 


“ interdependence of the moder world 


is as new as the author deems it to be, 
and whether de Gaulle’s’ “monarchic” 
tradition may not have been “Jacobin” 


- as well. In any: event, this interesting 
‘ and astute study will be read with profit, 


at both the theoretical and historical 
level. 
: JOEL COLTON 
. The Rockefeller Foundation oes 
New York - 


H. GORDON SKILLING. Czechoslovakia’s 
‘Interrupted Revolution. Pp. xvi, 924. 
Princeton, N,J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1976. $45.00. Paperbound, 
$15.00. ` . 


The Prague Spring of 1968 was the 
high season of Czechoslovakia’s brief 
history. Not only was the non-communist 
world admiring of the brave attempt “to 
give socialism a human face” but so too 
were party members inside and outside 
the East bloc as well as the communist 
governments of Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia. The invasion of the five ‘brother 
nations’ that put an end to the Prague 


reforms was ‘as shocking to Czécho- 


slovakia as it was to the West but as a 
move of sheer power it seemed wholly 
successful. The reformers: were thrown 
out to be replaced by orthodox, Moscow 
party-liners who have remained in con- 
trol. The author however, as is evident in 
‘his title more than’ in his guarded text, 


‘ seems inclined to take an optimistic view 


of the Czechoslovakian revolution and 
its possible future. The title suggests 
that the Prague Spring may well, one 
day, be renewed; that the invasion and 
subsequent repressions consumed the 
harvest not the roots. The text (page 851) 
says questions on. its future both in 
Czechoslovakia and the Communist im- 
perium defy an answer. 

The past however, and how and why 
Czechoslovakian. communism took 
the course it did is thoroughly docu- 
mented in this exhaustive account of 
the personalities and political forces at 
work. Mr. Skilling has examined all 
the records available to him through 
interviews, party files, memoirs, news- 
paper accounts—everything that has 
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been written about.the period—and he 
has as well a long, first-hand knowledge 
of the country and its divided people. 
And the latter, as the polls Ke ‘cites 
indicate, wanted what the leaders were 
talking about, a liberated socialism 
which a large portion of the electorate 
thought should be led by the Communist 
party although a considerable majority 
rejected both a one-party system and a 
return to a pre-1948. polity. 

The_ book is obviously the product of 
formidable industry, but its structure 
produces a certain stagnation in the flow 
of events. Fer’ example the circum- 
stances of Secretary Novotny’s removal 
from office are described in pages 161- 
179, on page 201 a meeting calls‘ for his 
resignation and then, hundreds of pages 
later (pages 453 and 571) we are’ back 
again, in other contexts, in the time of his 
ouster. Since « book ‘of this scope and 
detail is not in any event likely to be 
read as. narrative history, these are 
‘doubtless minor defects; the materials 
arè certainly all’ there—almost ‘every 
page has its quotations—and the events 
are described with accuracy and good 
sense to provide the reader with every- 
thing he might need to make his own 
Judgments. 

EUGENE DAVIDSON 

Conference on European Problems 

Chicago 

Illinois 


FRANK. B. TIPTON, JR. Regional Varia- 
‘tions in the Economic Development of 
Germany during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Pp. xiii, 270. Middletown, Conin.: 
Wesleyan University Press, 1976. 
$22.00. 


Economic history has increasingly’ 
demanded attention alongside the more 
traditional political, diplomatic and mili- 
tary genres. A major focus—especially in 
the history of western societies during 
the last two centuries—is the problem of 
industrialization or modernization. It is 
tempting to perceive this process as a 


‘generally uniform phenomenon, if not 


for western civilization as a whole, then 
at least for individual nations. Such an 
approach is both convenient in providing 


H 


ipa 


accepted . units and conforms very 
roughly to economic realities. Since it 
can, however, - mislead in 
homogeneity within national aggregates, 


'a regional approach supplies a necessary 


corrective. All too frequently such re- 
gional studies suffer from myopia and do 


not relate local characteristics to national 


developments. In offering a synthetic 
and comparative treatment of German 
regional development during the late 
nineteenth century, Tipton not only 
alleviates this deficiency in the German 
case butalso provides a model for studies 
of other developing economies. 

The book is well conceived, exhaus- 


.tively researched, clearly organized, and 


straight-forwardly - written. It manages 
the rare feat of acknowledging the histo- 
rian’s concern for the particular and 


unfamiliarity: with economic. theory, ` 


while satisfying the economist’s demand 


for theoretical framework and quantifica- - 


tion. Concentrating the massive data 


. base very largely in tables, statistical 


appendix and notes, Tipton keeps the 
text admirably brief (less than half the 


._.book). Within a chronological arrange- 


ment, the study is organized topically 
and specific details of individual regions 
are related to other cases and the national 
aggregate. , 

The most striking features of German 
modernization are regional disparities 


and differing rates of development. 


Measured by a specialization index indi- 
cating divergence from the national 
aggregate, 


gions as the 19th century progressed. As 
a result there emerged the now familiar 
patterns of emigration from rural to urban 
areas and differentiation: between. de- 
veloped and backward economies. 
These developments occur at different 
rates: East Prussia and Saxony emerge by 
mid-century as the prototypical agricul- 
tural and industrial societies (respec- 
tively), followed in the next half century 
by the Ruhr. 

While .possibilities for development 
are limited by material factors, the 
‘idiosyncracies of regional development 
are profoundly influenced by social and 
political factors. Economic develop- 
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_ ferent areas. 
industrial development 
caused increased differences among re- ` 
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‘ments forced traditional elites to resist or 


adjust to change. In East. Prussia: the 
large landowners had virtually insured 
against industrialization by mid-century, 
whereas the Saxon government was 
encouraging it as part of a ‘drive for 
political centralization, but in southern’ 
and -western Germany the ‘rivalry be- 


‘tween central and local bureaucracies 


retarded industrial development until 
mid-century. The role of non-economic 
factors is nowhere as clear as in the 
development of railroads. which were 
“the major cause of the dichotomy 
between backward and advanced dis- 
tricts” since “ ‘selffeeding’ growth at the 


‘favored ‘centers was purchased at the 


expense of ‘emptying’ and progressive 
stagnation for what rapidly became the 
agricultural hinterland.” Yet the location . 
of railroads was always “a political 
decision” and “not a natural. phenome- 
non at all, but a very human crea-. 
tion . . . being responsive to the push 
of political muscle first and the pull of 
marginal cost only sécond, if at all.” 
Regional divergences reinforced other 
divisions within German society which 


. together produced an increasingly tense 


and explosive mix by the eve of World’ 
War I. Thus the effects of industrializa- 
tion were divergent, if not indeed con- 
tradictory: while integrative in en- 


.couraging national consciousness and 


culture, it also was disintegrative in’ 
producing divergent tendencies in dif- 


L. L. PARR JR 
Boston University © is 
Massachusetts 
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ALEXANDER Vucinicn: Social Thought 
_ in Tsarist’ Russia: The Quest for a > 
` General Science of Society, 1861- 
1917. Pp. ix, 294. Chicago, Hl.: The 
. University of Chicago Press, 1976. 
~ $15.50. . 


This erudite work is a very useful and 
instructive introduction to the role of 
representative members of the Russian / 
intelligentsia in molding and shaping 
public opinion in Russia. It stresses the 
impact on-their studies of western intel- 
lectuals from the abolition of serfdom in 


un A 


© Dostoyevskii, 


- Tsarist Russia (1861) to the October 


(Bolshevik) Revolution (1917). There is 
no reciprocal eviderice of an impact-by 
the Russian intelligentsia on the works of 
western intellectuals during the period 
in question. Strictly speaking, Vucinich 
provides, for the first time, to my know- 
ledge, a comprehensive and scientific 
definition of subjective and objective 
sociology in all its ramifications, through 
both a “Russian prism” and a western 
interpretation. i 

Although the terms intelligkntsia and 
intellectuals. are used synonymously 
here, in Tsarist Russia the intelligentsia 
did not embrace all intellectuals. The 
Russian intelligentsia, as such, a product 
of the nobility, clergy and military 
distinction, represented no party or pro- 
fession, but rather the conscience of the 


people, Many twentieth-century intel- ` 


lectuals, who have claimed to speak for 
„the masses (populism), actually repre- 
sented political parties—in the case of 
the Bolsheviks, one party, the Commu- 
nist Party. These intellectuals were 
materialists rather than idealists. Actu- 
ally, it was the Bolshevik intellectuals 
who putan end to the leading role of the 
idealistic Russian intelligentsia. 

This work helps to explain why F. M. 
e giant of nineteenth- 
century Russian literature, elevated 
Jesus Christ above everything, even 
above truth. The impression is given that 
every leading contributor among „the 
cultured intelligentsia dealt with in this 
book—including P. L. Lavrov, N. K. 
Mikhailovski, B. A. Kistiakovskii, M. M. 
Kovalevskii and A. A. Bogdanov— 
sought to ameliorate the plight of the 
narod. Some advocated celestial (religi- 
ous) means, others terrestrial (secular) to 
achieve their common goal. It became 
evident to V. S. Solovyov, whose lectures 
strongly influenced -Dostoyevskii, that 


neither theology’ nor ideology alone . 


could satisfactorily solve human and 
social problems. Thus Dostoyevskii ar- 
rived at the conclusion that we must have 
both religior® and science, especially as 
regards the Russian people (p. 104). 
Since Christ personified both the deity 
(theology) and man (ideology), world 
problems could be solved, according to 
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him, say by seule he teaching of 
Russian Orthodox Christianity. + 
Professor-Vucinich writés intelli Gently 
and clearly. His book is a solid, meaty 
contribution on a very important 
subject— interesting and valuable. 
IVAR SPECTOR 
University of Washington : n 
Seattle PS ' 


EUGEN WEBER. Peasants into French- 
men: The Modérnization of Rural 
France, 1870-1914. Pp. 615. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1976. 
$20.00. 


France’s delayed entry into the miodern 
world and the persistence of local 


characteristics, have both perplexed and 


intrigued historians. Peasants into 
Frenchmen by Eugen Weber tackles this 
controversial issue and concludes that 
the crucial transformation occurred be- 
tween 1870 and 1914. He argues that the 
spread of roads and railroads gradually 
undermined the isolation of rural com- 


. munes and exposed them to modemizing 
- forces. The fragmentation and local 


idiosyncrasies of 1870 had yielded to 
national unity. Local dialects and illiter- 
acy gradually gave way to a national 
tongue and a reading public. New 
industry and skills invaded formerly 
isolated regions to weaken traditional 
modes of life and labor. -Weber' thus 
views the early Third Republic as 
France’s transition to modernity. 

In the first of three sections, Weber 
analyzes France’s characteristics before 
1870. Much of rural France, and. par- 
ticularly the less developed southwest- 
em portions, still lived at bare sub- 
sistence standards. Semi-barbarians 'óc- 
cupied a rural wilderness in which local 


solidarity and regional autonomy rein- 


forced a dislike of outsiders. Mistrust 
confronted all strangers; even govern-, 
mental agents were viewed as alien 
intrusions. Old systems of coinage and 
measurement resisted standardization or 
replacement by the franc and metric’ 
system. Even the French language had, 
to compete with a multiplicity of local 
dialects. A population whose habitats 
were miserable and food supplies lim- 


ee 
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ited felt little sense of national unity..On 
the eye of the Third-Republic, France’s 


_ sizable rural population still lived in an 


uncivilized state of poverty, superstition, 
and local fragmentation. 
Into this self-contained world moved 


the agencies of change which would . 


fundamentally alter peasant society. 
Weber's second part focuses on those 
forces, foremost among which were the 


new roads and railroads envisaged by. 


the Freycinet Plan and laws of the early 
1880s. Although the major roads and rail- 
beds had been laid earlier, strategic 
concerns had motivated their layout. Not 
until the 1880s were the rural roads and 
branch line railways, built which would 
pull the isolated countryside out of its 


-autarky and into a market economy. 
Sécond only to road building in trans- ` 


forming the peasantry was the’ con- 
temporaneous introduction of compul- 
sory, free schooling. France’s expanding 
bureaucracy needed trained and edu- 
cated civil servants. Peasants learned 
because education offered material re- 
wards. Other subsidiary agents of change 
also contributed their part: migration 
advanced literacy; military service 
proved an agency for acculturation; a 
large artisanate transmitted national 
values to the rural world as did participa- 
tion in the practice of politics; and the 


‘declining role of the church facilitated 


acceptance of modern. ideas}, Thus, 
numerous forces undermined rural isola- 
tion and exposed the French peasantry 


© to national influences. 


Weber’s last section explores the ef- 
fects of change on the rural. situation. 
This part of the book is rather disap- 
pointing since Weber focuses on such 


minor phenomena as the declining role’ 
‚of rowdy festivals, charivari forms of jus- 


tice; folk wisdom, music and dance 
yather than returning to the major issues 
raised in Part I: He might have spelled 
out the impact of change on problems of 
poverty, justice, language and civiliza- 
tion to reinforce his important -conclu- 
sion that roads, schools and military” 
service fiindamnentally altered the coun- 
tryside and: incorporated rural France 
into a modern, unified nation. Although 
Weber leaves certain issues : insuffi- 
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PELE S. BENJAMIN. The Philadelphia 
Quakers in the Industrial Age, 1865- 
1920, Pp. ix, 301. Philadelphia, Pà.: 
Temple University ’Press, 1976. 
$12.50. 


All Kerai suffered PESEE 
stresses in the fifty years following the 
Civil War as the nation responded to, 


- industrialisrn and mass urbanization. 


But few were so severely. strained as 


' the Philadelphia Quakers. Traditionally 


they`had tried to remain apart from the 
larger society, members of an island 
community seeking to pérserve its 
cultural ‘uniqueness .and sectarian, 
spiritualism. By World War I, however, 
the Friends had lost much of their cul- 
tural exclusiveness. They found them- 
selves in positions of business leader- 
ship and deeply involved in the politi- ' 
cal and moral issues of the time. 
Moreover, their own ranks had been 


fractured by splinter groups such as the 


Hicksites, Gumeyites, and Wilburites, 

contending units formed in reaction to 

the stresses of the new urban life. ' 
The late Philip Benjamin, professor 


of history at Temple University, has 


captured the central dilemma: of the 
Philadelphia Quakers as they emerged 
from the pre-industrial society. Using a 
sample of some 710 Quakers: and the 
records of five Friends Meetings of 
Philadelphia,. he applied sound social . 
scientific methods to develop a profile 
which demonstrates the social condition 
of the Quakers, their influence in the 
community, and the shifting condition 
of their sect. Benjamin identifies essen- 
tially the same conflicts for the Quakers 
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of Philadelphia in the Gilded Age and 
Progressive Era that Frederick Tolles 
and -Gary B. Nash had already found 
. for the Quakers of the colonial era. In 
. both times the Friends’ attempts to re- 
main apart from the growing society 
were frustrated as they found them- 
selves. increasingly a part of the socio- 
economic elite unable to preserve their 
“unworldliness.” Benjamin’s Quakers 
criticized the capitalist excesses of their 
‘age but often found themselves among 
the city’s captains of industry and com- 
merce. They were never entirely at ease 
participating in the political and social 
` reforms of the time, but many became 
active in the temperance movement 
and in efforts to clean up corruption in 
Philadelphia potitics. And like their 
colonial predecessors, some were 
thought to have an inordinate -passion 
for education and the arts. 

Benjamin builds a convincing case 
that the Philadelphia Quakers main- 
tained their “quietism” fairly well until 
the turn of the century. Even social 
feminism and women’s suffrage, “con- 
trary to the traditional view, were not 
championed by the Quakers’ until the 
1910s. It was: in that decade, also, that 
‘they marshalled theif spiritual resources 
to promote militant organizations for 
the rights of blacks and struggled ener- 
getically for pacifism ‘during the World 
War. The Philadelphia Quakers ‘had 
emerged from an, exclusive, conserva- 
tive community into a progressive 
body of civil libertarians actively sup- 
porting programs of social change. 

Historians of modern America have 
rarely taken an interest in the Quakers 
except as pacifist leaders. .Benjamin’s 
study has corrected that by placing the 
Philadelphia Quakers into_the larger 
context of the total American scene. He 
has woven them skillfully into the-his- 
tory of their city, and he has proven in 
the process that good religious history 
can be combined with sound: urban 
history. 

ROBERT DETWEILER 

San Diego State University 

California - x 
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ALEXANDER DECONDE. This Affair of 
Louisiana. Pp. x, 325. New York: 
Charles Scribner’ s Sons, 1976. $12.50. 


- ` The thesis of this book is that the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803 was a logi- 
cal consequence of an earlier Anglo- 
American and American expdnsionism,: 
and set the pattern for other expansionist 
activities by the United Statés in the ` 
nineteenth century. The thesis is neither 
new nor very important, and the chap-. 
ters that bear heaviest on this interpreta- 
tion are the weakest ones in the book. 
Large use of expressions such as 
“aggréssive people,” “the lust’ for. 
lands,” “imperial desires,’ “implicit 
coveting of Louisiana,” “limitless terri- 
torial ambitions,” “ruthless land 
hunger,” and “despoiling of Indians” 
(pp. 34-37, 243), when applied to Ameri- 
cans only, suggests that Spaniards and 
Frenchmen, by contrast, were generous 
and altruistic in’ their New World ven- 
tures. and that they came by their ‘em- 
pires innocently. As such, the book is 
one of many works on different phases 
of American foreign policy that are tilted 
against the United States, almost as 
though this were a requirement for se- 
curing approving nods from publishers’ 
readers of manuscripts. 

As for abstract right in empire-build- 
ing in America, whether by Spaniards, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, or Ameri: - 
cans, a strong case can be built against 
them all, But in the New World, no 
less than in the Old, abstract right did 
not govern; and so aborigines were dis- 
possessed in one way or another and em- - 
pire-builders used dubious arguments. 
to justify their actions, not only against 
Indians but also against each other. As' 
for Americans, it must be said that they, 
conducted themselves in accordance 
with standards which, as Mr. DeConde 
correctly observes, they had inherited 
from England, and which were the ` 
standards obtaining in international di- 
plomacy of their day..Had they not 


_ done so, the United States could not 


have been born, er having been. bom, 
could not have lived as a nation. Insofar 


we, 
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as there could be any “right” to expan- 
sionism .in America, perhaps it be- 
longed more nearly in the United States, 


a strong and rising nation in North 


America, than to nations on the other 
side of the Atlantic whose destinies were 
not so vitally linked with this hemi- 
sphere. 

The heart of Mr. DeConde’s book con- 
sists of chapters dealing with the im- 
mediate background and the consumma- 
tion of the Louisiana Purchase. These 


chapters are well done and one is carried’ 


along by the high, drama they describe. 
But the interpretative chapters, as 


noted, are slanted and detract from 


what is otherwise a useful synthesis of 
literature on the Louisiana acquisition. : 
JENNINGS B. SANDERS - 
Kensington 
Maryland 


JEANNE GUILLEMIN. Urban Renegades: 
The Cultural Strategy of American 
Indians.. Pp. viii, 336, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1975. 
$10.95. . 


NIELS WINTHER BRAROE. Indian and 


_ White: Self-Image and Interaction ina ` 


Canadian Plains Community. Pp. viii, 


205. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- . 


sity Press, 1975..$8.50. , 


These books describe how two bands: 
of Indians faced alien and tacitly hostile 
cultures, and survived. They neither 
withdrew into isolation nor wholly 
assimilated, the first because they 
could not, the second because they 
would not. Rather, they adapted, and 
their culture with them. The process 
is a fascinating testimony to the resili- 
ence of culture, related to both cases 
by perceptive and sensitive social 
scientists. Both books should be in- 
cluded in the standard bibliographies of 
the subject, and read together. 

There are problems. “Urban Rene- 
grades,” for instance, is a misleading 
title. Its subjects, the Micmacs, are not 
renegade in the city. Boston and their 
shuttle migrations between Boston and 
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Nova Scotia have become an integral ` 
part of Micmac cultire. Indeed, author 
Guillemin emphasizes that the Micmacs 
are part of the fully one-third of United 
States and Canadian Indians who are 


- effectively urban people. And she in- 


sists in Vine Deloria’s phrasing that if 
we are to understand Indians, we must 
transcend the stereotype of a “food- 
gathering, berry-picking, semi-nomadic, 
fire-worshipping, high-plains-and- 
mountain-dwelling, horse-riding, canoe- 
toting, bread-using, pottery-making, 
ribbon-coveting, wickiup-sheltered 
people.” The trouble is that for all the 
protestations, there is a sense in the text 
(and surely in the title) that Professor 
Guillemin feels that the Micmacs ought 
to be and would be happy, better-off, 
and better “down home,” quite for the 
sake of the wickiups, fire-grilled sal- 
mon, and Manitou. 

This may be unfair to what is on the 


_whole an excellent and illuminating 


inquiry. Whatever her sentiments may 
be (and she devotes’ one chapter of six 
to scrutinizing them), Professor Guille- 
min deftly summarizes the history of 
the Micmacs, the nature of their tribal 
organization, their mores, values, mode 
of relationship with each other, and 
economy. While the temptations of jar- 
gon are sometimes too sweet (“An 
individual may theoretically interact 
with anyone and the frequency, purpose, 
and quality of interaction, and the num-. 
ber of people interacted with can vary 
by choice” [p. 70]), the author typically 
writes with a clarity and verve that her 
senior colleagues might well admire. 
Niels Braroe does too. In Indian and 
White, he describes another Canadian 
community, a small band of Crees who 
live on a tiny western plains reserve. 
Unlike the Micmacs, who leave their 
ancestral home in order to earn their 
living, the Crees gain. their sustenance 
in “Short Grass,” working casually for 
white ranchers, cutting fence posts for 
sale, and collecting government stipends 
as reservation residents. Their travel- . 
ling, also considerable, is for cultural 
purposes, to attend Sun Dances during 
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the summer, for example, or to visit 
other Cree communities. This reverse 
image of the Micmac pattern takes on 
more meaning in light of Professor 
Braroe’s theme—that the Short Grass 
Cree are constantly confronted by the 
problem of preserving spiritual self.in 
the face of the local’ white society’s 
definition of them as “profane persons” 
—and one method of thus accommodat- 
ing is to conceal attributes defined as 


“Indian.” 


‘Like Guillemin, Braroe .ably estab- 
lishes historical context, clearly defines 
his problem and resolves it with 
thorough reference to the large and often 
contradictory anthropological . litera- 
ture. Also as in Urban Renegades, how- 
ever, and less happily, a sort of primiti- 
vist sentimentalism creeps into the text 
and the effect, however distant from the 
author's intention, is downright patron- 
izing. Thus, Professor Braroe describes 
the attempt of two Cree brothers to 
found a herd of cattle, and even in- 
stances of Indians swearing off alcohol 
almost sadly. They are described as 
attempts “to win a place with whites” 
(p. 122). Again, when “mostindians . 
voice a desire to be self-supporting, to 
own land and cattle,” it is “as their white 
neighbors do.” Band members are judg- 
ing “their own behavior by white stan- 


` dards” (p. 172). Surely there is nothing 


intrinsically Caucasian, Canadian, 
Bourgeois, or Anti-Indian about pre- 
ferring a full stomach to privation. Surely 
there are other merits to abstaining from 
alcohol than confounding a social stereo- 


e: 

But it would not do to conclude on this 
note. The foible is hardly an ethnologi- 
cal monopoly. And within ethnology, 


there are few who will not profit from: 


reading this book. 
JosErH R. CONLIN 
Centre for the Study of Social History 
University of Warwick 
_ Coventry 
' England 


CORNELIUS J. JAENEN. Friend and Foe: 
Aspects of French-Amerindian Cul- 
tural Contact in the Sixteenth and 


Seventeenth Centuries. Pp. 207. New 
York: Columbia Vaive Press, 
1976. $12.50. 


LOUISE K. BARNETT. The Ignoble Sav- 
age: American Literary Racism, 1790- 
1890. Contributions in American . 
Studies, No. 18. Pp. xii, 220. West- 

» port, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1976.: 
$13.95. 


These two studies, despite their differ- 
ences in subject and period, attempt to 
expose the racism underlying white 


‘attitudes towards Native Americans. 


Jaenen feels these attitudes have dis- 
torted our histories while Barnett finds 
they have distorted our literature. 

Jaenen, who is concerned with the 
French-Indian contact situation, begins’ 
with a chapter on French views of the 
Indian’s humanity, descent from Adam, 
and ranking in the order of nature, be- > 
fore exploring various attempts by the’ 
French to integrate the Indian into 
French-Canadian culture. For the se- 
curity of New France, the French imple- 
mented a policy of forced Indian accul- 
turation. pursued through missioniza- 
tion, education, and resettlement of the 
Indians. In all three areas, according to 
Jaenen, the French were frustrated in 
their goals by their misunderstanding of 
the complex Indian cultures which func-. 
tioned as an integral part of their en- 
vironment. In the end, Native American 
cultures changed, but this change was 
due more to disease and alcohol than to 
any French policy. 

Although Jaenen blames French 
racism and cultural differences for the 
French failure to assimilate the Indians, 
he does not adequately discuss ‘the 
economic goals of the colony that con- 
flicted with the governmental goals. 
Seasonal. nomads were essential to the 
fur trade and it was not in the traders’ 
interest to make Indians sedentary. Al- 
though the government theoretically 
pushed for the settlement of the Indians, , 
given the economic reality of New 
France; it did so only half-heartedly. _ 

Jaenen’s study goes far towards bring- 
ing together not only the French side: of 
the story, but also the ethnohistorical 


a 


` material that has often been neglected. 
A basic wéakness of the book, however, 
lies in Jaenen’s generalizations about 
“Amerindian culture” when in reality 
‘he is dealing with many different Native 
American cultures. ' 


_In The Ignoble Savage, Barnett studies , 


literary racism in a singularly American 
literary genre, the frontier romance of 
- the first half of the nineteenth century. 


The “Indian as devil” stereotype which 


dominated the colonial captivity narra- 
tive from the seventeenth through the 
eighteenth centuries persisted in the 
frontier romance which flowered after 
1820 under the influence of English ro- 
manticism in general and Scott’s 
Waverley novels in particular. Largely 
limited to the psychological archetypes 
of heroes and villains, -the frontier ro- 
mance portrayed only the pre-Colum- 
bian Indian as a noble savage. Once in 
contact with white culture, Indians be- 
came aggressive “evil savages” who 
continued to degenerate as white cul- 
_ ture triumphed. f 
According to Bamett, frontier ro- 
mances were functional to the New 
Nation. They justified white expansion, 


since while the reader might feel’ 


sympathy for the Indian’s loss of land, 
less ‘guilt would be generated if the 
Indian could be portrayed as a “perse- 
cuter of whites.” Romances also offered 
proof of racial superiority by demonstrat- 
‘ing that in both physical and mental 
endowment Indians were inferior ‘to 
whites. Finally, the frontier romance 
served the cause of nationalism by 
offering the Indian as a symbol of nature, 
to be sacrificed at the altar of civiliza- 
tion. Slaying the Indian, the “serpent 
in the New World garden,” became for 
Americans a patriotic duty, “a rite of 
passage from which they emerged a 
. new people.” 

Although Barnett presents a pene- 
trating examination of racist views in a 
literary genre, she does not adequately 
account for the structural changes in 
the genre at the end of the eighteenth 
-century and agdin in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. Furthermore, she does 
not cogsider historical factors, other 
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„than nationalism, in her treatment of 


racist attitudes in literature. 
ROBERT E. BIEDER 
Center for the- History of the 
American Indian 
The Newberry Library 
Chicago 
Illinois 


LAWRENCE J. KORB. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff: The First Twenty-five Years. 
Pp. vii, 210. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1976. $10.95. 


In the spate of writings about the 
American military system that has 
poured forth since 1945 little attention 
was paid to one of the most significant 
bodies in that system, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (JCS). Most of these studies were- 
concerned with the whole range of the 
military establishment, and it is the com- 


` plaint of Professor Lawrence Korb that 
_they treated the JCS “only periph- 


erally.” Korb thinks that the agency de- 
serves separate and special treatment. , 
The JCS is:one of the “most contro- ° 
versial” and one of the “least under- 
stood” institutions in the American 


, political system, he writes. His book 


should help to redress the balance. _ 
Korb begins his study with an “over- 
view” of the JCS today, outlining the or- 
ganizational structure of the agency and 
describing its functions. In, discussing 
the latter role he properly emphasizes 
a fact that is probably not generally 


, realized, that the Chiefs are “divorced 


from the operational realm,” that they 


. do not have “any command authority of 


their own.” But he hastens to add that 
in every war or military crisis, because 
of their nearness to the seat of power in 
Washington, they have exercised a 
strong influence in the operational 
area. 

Following his overview, Korb dis- 
cusses the men who have served on the 
JCS since its creation by executive order 
in World War II and its legal incorpora- 
tion in 1947, providing a sketch of each 
individual. In a critical vein he de- 
scribes the selection process and con- 
cludes that it produces narrowly edu- 
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cated and “combat-oriented line off- 
cers” who usually have not been able 
to rise above the “parochial interests” 
of their particular service. This devotion 
to their service controls what the Chiefs 
do in what Korb calls “the battle of the 
Potomac,” the conflict to get the biggest 
slice of the military budget. It is this 
competition, not consideration of na- 
tional policy, that determines military 
policy, Korb claims. ' : 
The section of the book that will inter- 


_ est most readers is the one dealing with 


the “operational role” of the JCS in the 
Korean and Vietnam wars. In the former 
conflict the Chiefs supported the de- 
cision to intervene although they be- 
lieved that Korea was of slight strategic 


- importance to the United States; they 


accepted the dicturriof the civilian au- 


thorities that Comm! iist aggression had 


to be contained, They also supported 
President Truman in removing General_ 
MacArthur in what Korb calls their 
“finest hour.” Their hour in Vietnam he 
characterizes in uniformly critical terms. 
They helped to provoke the aggressive 
American reaction to the North and they 
insisted on ever escalating the conflict, 
he charges. In their demands they went 
beyond the thinking of most of the 
civilian authorities. Korb pushes his con- 
demnation to extreme lengths in sug- 
gesting, in a strange hindsight observa- 
tion, that the Chiefs should have re- 
signed en masse iry 1965 and thus forced 


_ a halt to the war. 


Korb thinks that the JCS still con- 
tains areas of “continuing weakness.” 
The members allow themselves to. be 
“intimidated” by political leaders into 
supporting policies they should oppose, 
and they are not sufficiently innovative 
in the policy process. But he sees hope 
in the future. The present Chiefs, he 
believes, are “possibly:the most well- 
rounded group” ever to sit on the agency, 
and they should be’ able to provide the 
leadership needed in today’s world. Pro- 
fessor Korb has provided us with a 
challenging book; it may not be always 
right but it is well worth reading. 

T. HARRY WILLIAMS 

Louisiana State University 

Baton Rouge 
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Davip ALLAN LEVINE. Internal Com- 
bustion: The Races in Detroit, 1915- 
1925, Contributions in Afro-American 
and African Studies, No. 24. Pp. xii, 
222. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1976. $13.50. 


This- short book, full of valuable in- 
sights, is a contribution to understand- 
ing the history and interrelationships of 
Progressives, urbanization, and white 
ethnic groups, as well as black Ameri- 
cans: It focuses on the chain of de- 
velopments in Detroit. between 1915 
and 1925 which culminated in the racial 
violence of 1925 and the Ossian Sweet 
case. 

In the early years of this century De- 
troit was undergoing changes at a pace 
so rapid that existing institutions failed 
to cope with them. Population growth, 
“which made it the fastest growing city in 
the United States, was made up largely 
of European immigrants and blacks 
from the South. By 1915, 74 percent of 
the population was either foreign-born 
or of foreign parentage. A black popula- 
tion of less than 7,000 in 1910 grew to 
80,000 by 1925. The author says that his 
study “is an example of this change 
and a demonstration of how one city 
tried to organize and direct its mem- 
bers in answering the call of progress” 
(p. 9). 

Much of Detroit’s growth was due to 
the phenomenal growth of the autó- 
mobile industry. Levine includes a fas- 
cinating synopsis of how Henry. Ford's 
promise of-wage of $5 a day lured would- 
be workers and aggravated some urban 
problems, while at the same time the 
“Ford Sociological Department” en- 
gaged in a program of “Americanization’’ : 
and moral uplift among Ford employees. . 

Detroit was regarded as a model of 
Progressive reform, a city with an un- 
usually large number of civiceminded 
business and industrial leaders. The 
Employer's Association of Detroit, the 
most powerful group in the city sup- 
ported Americanization programs for 
foreigners and supported the Urban 
League, but its on-going mission was to 
perpetuate the open shop. The Board of 
Commerce had as its slogan “Every 
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industrial employee a home owner,” 
but the desperate housing situation for 
blacks was the major reason for the 
explosions of the 1920s. There was an 
Urban League, which dissident blacks 
said was the only channel through which 
blacks could reach the white power 
structure. The League tried to find jobs 
for black newcomers, a disproportionate 
percentage of which were for female 
domestics. For black men there were 
“nigger” jobs which whites would not 
take. Yet in the face of these conditions 
the League used some of its resources to 


promote the Detroit Dress Well Club in - 


an effort to improve the image of black 
migrants in the white mind. : 

The lesson of this book is the tragic 
inadequacy and superficiality of the 


efforts of the Progressives, business and’ 


industrial leadership, and social 
agencies. The author suggests a parallel 
between the situation in the 1920s and 
1967. - i ' 
EMMA LOU THORNBROUGH 
Butler University 
Indianapolis . 
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ROLAND J. LIEBERT. Disintegration and 
Political Action: The Changing Func- 
tions of City Government in America. 
.Pp. ix, 223. New York: Academic 
Press, 1976. $12.00. i 


This study, based on the relevant data 
of 676 cities with a 1960 population of at 
least :25,000, is concerned with the 
scope, in a functional sense, of city 
government in the United States. A cen- 
tral finding of Professor Liebert is that 
. the most important predictor of the func- 
tional scope of any one municipality is 
its age; that is, when it first realized a 
population of 25,000. On the whole, the 
author notes that older cities are more 
multifunctional and exhibit a politics of 
accessibility, while newer municipali- 
ties deliver a somewhat restricted scope 
of services and are characterized by a 
decision-making process dominated by 
experts. 

Several interesting observations 
are set forth. by Professor Liebert. He 
notes that the range of services provided 
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by municipalities varies considerably. 
For instance, only about one-quarter of 
the total sample of cities are responsible 
for primary and secondary education 
(in most communities this is the province 
of the school board); while, almost 


. ninety percent provide parks and 'recrea- 


tion services. Further, he carefully 
analyzes the impact of historical, factors 
on structuring local delivery systems. 
Students of urban government identi- 
fied with the “consolidationist ap- 
proach” will not welcome the findings 
set forth for, as the author demonstrates, 
the relative limited functional scope of 
the newer city governments and the 
consequent importance of special 


_purpose governmental units, most ne 


prominently special districts and | 
authorities, mean increasing govem- ' 
mental fragmentation.in the metropolis. 
At -least implicitly, Professor Liebert 
negatively views this development as 
well; what he fails to note is that there is a 
good deal of horizontal cooperation in 
the metropolis engendered by local 
units and councils of governments. 
This is a good study carried: out with 
rigor; it provides a meaningful contribu- 
tion to the study of local government and 
politics. However, I wish Professor 
Liebert had devoted more attention to 
the impact of federal and state policies in 
structuring the functional activity of 
local government. 7 
NELSON WIKSTROM 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
Richmond l 


SPARK M. MATSUNAGA and PING CHEN. 
Rulemakers of the House. Pp. 208. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1976. $7.95. ; 


‘U.S. Representative Spark M. Mat- 
sunaga and Professor Ping Chen present 
a critical study of the House Rules 
Committee. Matsunaga, as a participant 
and observer of the Rules Committee for 
the past ten years, provides the reader 
with first hand knowledge and experi- 
ence of the formal and informal actions 
of the Rules Committee. The authors’ 
purpose is to demonstrate “. . . that the 
historical role of the Rules Committee 
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is one of searching fora balance between: © 


its own goals and those of House Leader- 
ship” (p. xi). The authors studied the 
Rules Committee for a twenty-year 
period (1957~1976), interviewed fifty- 
nine House Members over a four-year 
period (1970-1974), interviewed three 
former chairmen of the Rules Com- 
mittee, and interviewed chairmen of 
other House committees and Rules staff 
members. 

Their study begins by examining the 
role of the Rules Committee. The com- 
mittee is viewed as an instrument or arm 
of House leadership by both House 
Republicans and Democrats. Further- 
more, over two-thirds of the Democrats 
interviewed agreed that the Demo- 
cratic committee members had to be 
loyal to the party platform. Less than 
one-third of. the Republicans inter- 
viewed agreed that their party com- 
mittee members had to'be loyal. Both 
parties agreed that the Rules Committee 
must attempt to satisfy House expecta- 
tions and leadership. 

The authors examine:and critically 
analyze the powers and functions of 
the Rules Committee (Chapter 2). 
Through the use of these powers and 
functions, the authors describe how 
the committee (1) exercises substantive 
control over legislation, (2) establishes 


regulations for debate, (3) determines 


when to yield to House leadership, 
(4) forces a bill to ‘the floor, and (5) 
settles other committees’ jurisdictional 
disputes. 

Chapters Three, Four and Five dis- 
cuss sanctions against the Rules Com- 
mittee, recruitment, and goals of the 
Rules Committee members, respec- 
tively. Sanctions are imposed by House 
membership if their expectations are not 
fulfilled by the Rules Committee. The 
recruitment of members on the Rules 
Committee is determined by tangible and 
intangible qualifications, regional and 
state expectations, candidate expecta- 
tions and candidate nonexpectations. 
Once a member of the committee, mem- 
bers have goals they wish to accomplish. 
These may be prestige and influence, 
constituency and re-election benefits, 
and the like. 
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Chapters Six and Seven focus on the 
role of the Rules Committee chairmen ` 
and the decision-making behavior of 
committee members, respectively. The 
tenure of three former chairmen is ex- 
amined (1955-1974) and divided into 
five periods based on each chairman’s 
reputation. The identification of each 
period was’ determined by the rela- 
tionship that existed between the Rules 
Committee chairman and House leader- 
ship and other committee members, The 
authors performed’ special studies to 
analyze committee member behavior in 
decision-making. Consistency studies 
were used to analyze the ‘divided: vote’ 
from the 85th-93rd Congresses. The 
Rice Index of Cohesion was utilized to 
determine the party voting patterns of 
the Rules Committee members. Federal 
District Outlay studies were used to 
analyze the relationship between con-| 
stituency interests and the voting be- 
havior of committee members. ` 

The authors conclude that (1) the his- 
tory of the committee has been one of 
accommodation between leadership and 
independence and (2) committee survi- 
val is dependent upon the majority of the 
House approving its decisions. The 
authors furnish several tables to sup- 
port their analyses and claims through- 
out their work. Three appendices pro- 
vide useful information to the reader. 

In sum, the authors’ work represents a 
significant contribution to the literature 
in.the field. The book will appeal, to 
those scholars, students, and observers 
who have either a special or general 
interest in the legislative process. 

MITCHELL F., RICE . 

Prairie View A & M RYS 

Texas 


WILLIAM HowaRD Moore. The Ke- 
fauver Committee and the Politics of 

. Crime, 1950-1952. Pp. xii, 269. 
Columbia: The University of Missouri 
Press, 1974. $12.00. 


HUMBERT S. NELLI. The Business of 
Crime. Pp. xiii, 314. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1976. $12.95. 


The great American success story 


has many variants, and some of the most 
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impressive began in Europe with immi- 
grant boys making their ways through 
‘Ellis Island to discover that there was, 
indeed, gold on the pavements of the 
New York streets and beyond. Fame 
and fortune was the lot of relatively few, 
and the many found that there were 
barriers of prejudice, language, and the 
solidarity of the older settlers in the way 
of achieving even a modest competence. 
These twice-told tales are cherished 
elements of the melting pot myth; they 
nourish our claim to a new and vital cul- 
ture.. 

They also have a gothic parody: Among 
the huddled masses-who made their way 
to our shores were thousands from the 
tormented-southem provinces of Italy. 
The most exploited and poorly governed 
people of western Europe, they brought 
with them traditions of hard work and 
hostility to authority. Poverty, dis- 
order and the sense of exploitation had 
driven many southern Italians into 
criminal activity. Whatever the truth may 
be about the Mafia in this country— 
and that is not settled in either of the 
books under review here—it was an 
authentic subculture in Sicily for 
generations before the first Sicilians 
arrived in our cities. It is not surprising 
that its vocabulary, at least, has been 
institutionalized here, even if sub- 
stantial doubts persist about the links 
between criminal organizations in the 
old country and the new. What is cer- 
tainly true is that a great many southern 
Italians found a criminal opportunity 
structure easily accessible. Preying at 
first on each other with the terrifying 
imagery and violence of la mano nera 
—The Black Hand—they eventually 
discovered: that prostitution, gambling 
and; with the arrival of Prohibition, the 
traffic in liquor combined to offer op- 


portunities in enterpreneurial crime . 


which rivaled and outstripped those 
conventional opportunities that attracted 
their law-abiding contemporaries. Out- 


side the controls which function for: 
they used, 


conventional commerce, 
violence of the most extreme variety in 
place of take-over bids and manipula- 
tion of the stock and commodity markets 
to advance their interests. Their con- 
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tribution to. our cultural traditions is 
ineradicable. Our fascination with or- 


‘ganized crime has already created a folk 


literature of fiction and non-fiction 
which rival the Elder Edda or the Song 
of Roland. 

Maybe through such epics as Mario 
Puzo’s The ‚Godfather we will have 
achieved all the understanding we will 
ever have of the Italian contributions to 
organized crime. Certainly the passing 
parade which Dr. Nelli hustles through 
his pages does no more than numb the 
understanding. He has relied almost en- ‘ 
tirely on newspaper sources to pull his 
history together, and evidently has 
been unwilling to edit out any of the 


‘bloody engagements, the ugly triumphs, 


or the front page horrors which he has 
culled from the microfilms. Photographs 
of half-forgotten unworthies glower at 
the reader throughout the book, and the 
effect is like a wax museum. It is all 
very unfortunate. Nelli appears to have 
the equipment and the research for a ` 
book which will put the Italian share 
of: organized crime in the larger con- 
text of Italian-American history. He 
has told us far more than we need to 
know or can absorb about the chronology 
and the dynasties of entrepreneurial 
crime, but enlightenment does not come 
with the abundant documentation. 

For Dr. Moore the task was different. 
Obviously a conscientious historian with 


an awareness of the responsibilities of 


his discipline to assist the reader in an 
understanding of the past, he has relied 
on the mass of reports of the Kefauver 
Committee’s hearings, the newspaper’ 
reports of the time, and the growing 
literature of organized crime. He found it 
impossible to assemble an oral history 
out of the Kefauver Committee members 
or its staff; these principals are all dead. 

What he has béen able to give us is a 
competent account of the Committee’s 
origins, the conduct of its investigation 
and its findings. He concludes that the 
whole -episode was a good show, an 
effective advancement for the career of 
its‘ ambitious principal, Senator Ke- 
fauver, but a failure in either bringing 
out the truth about organized crime or 


in promoting effective legislation for its 
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control. But like Dr. Nelli, Moore is 
unable to winnow the masses of detail 
which he accumulated, with the result 
that the reader has the same sense of a 
parade of half-forgotten names from the 
fifties, an era which is already slipping 
into the unreality of the archives. His 
conclusions are true enough but their 
significance is not demonstrated by 
their consequences. A specialist in the 
history of the fifties will find Dr. Moore’s 
monograph a useful account of an im- 
portant episode in the political history of 
the times. For an understanding of its 
significance he will have to think for 
himself. 
JOHN P. CONRAD 
The Academy for Contemporary 
Problems 
Columbus 
Ohio 


REXFORD G. TUGWELL. Tke Compromis- 
ing of the Constitution: Early Depar- 
tures. Pp. iv, 188. Notre Dame, Ind.: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1976. 
$8.95. ` 


Rexford G. Tugwell has had a long, 
varied; and distinguished career in 
academic and public life—most notably 
perhaps as a member of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s brain trust. Currently he is a 
Senior Fellow in Political, Science at 
the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions. The theme he reiter- 
ates in this essay is that the Federal 
Constitution, adequate for the time it 
was written and the result, in part, of 
compromises relevant to the politics of 
the framers, has become in many re- 
spects obsolete. Later. Americans living 
under conditions markedly different 
from those of the late eighteenth century 
are governed under a document more 
mystical than real, whose provisions, if 


taken literally, are hopelessly outdated. 


The- Constitution does not specifically 
say government may undertake to relieve 
the ills plaguing an industrial society or 
to promote health and education, or to 
control the nation’s economic condition. 
Such ‘actions can be justified only by 
implication and are subject to varieties 
of interpretations. Consequently we do 
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not know what we can or cannot do 
when action becomes imperative. In 
Tugwell’s mind the fault lies in the 
failure of the framers of the Constitution 
to provide an efficient amending pro- 
cess. In lieu of this defect the original 
meaning of the Constitution has been 
altered by the executive, congress, 
and especially by the Supreme Court. 
Whatever the framers had in mind re- 
garding the judicial power, Tugwell 
argues, they could not have expected 
that the justices would rewrite the 
Constitution. For this purpose they 


‘specifically provided for two methods of 


amendment. What they did not foresee 
was that one would be extremely diffi- 
cult and the other practically impossible. 
Inasmuch as they did not include the 
word “interpretation” among the powers 
granted to the judiciary, they obviously 
expected that alterations would be 
made only by amendment. While the 
Supreme Court had, in fact, no dis- 
cemible mandate it was to engage in an 
immense enlargement of the original 
meaning of the Constitution. But as a 
product of judicial interpretation the ` 
Constitution has become more and more 
ambiguous, a fundamental law Ameri- 
cans could not understand or rely upon, 
but only revere. Other branches of 
government were also to swell their own 
jurisdictions. Adapting Cardozo’s locu- 
tion he charges that administrative law 
“when it exceeds the limits of legisla- 
tively directed regulation, is implication 
run riot” (p. 159). Some persons who 
have recently been placed in an im- 
possible predicament by the double- 
think, Catch-22 requirements laid 
down by HEW might agree with Tug- 
well, and deplore the failure of Congress 
to insist that its agencies adhere to, 
rather than violate the intention of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Yet the political 
process fora nation as large as the United 
States and composed of so many diverse 
elements often produces a situation in 
which only bills vague enough and sub- 
ject to varied interpretations will win 
the support of enough diverse interests 
groups to provide a majority for enact- 
ment. 

Tugwell as a‘minimum seems to be 
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calling for a new procedure for amend- 
ing the constitution. But in referring to 
the audacity of the men who in 1787 
abandoned the Articles of Confederation 
and started anew, he remarks: “Such 
boldness, regarded as admirable in 1787, 
would be equally admirable at the 
Constitution’s bicentennial” (p. 172). 
But is the problem one that can be solved 
by anew constitution? Does our predica- 
ment stem from a constitution unclear 
as to whether government may act? It 
has been a long time since ‘the Court 
. struck down NRA. Has the constitu- 
tionality of recent federal programs even 
been challenged? Our dilemma may be 
that there is no consensus as to what our 
problems are, and little agreement as to 
appropriate solutions. Can we presume 
that a new constitution, no matter how 
detailed or specific its text may be, will 
allow resolution of differences political 
in nature?, Will not protagonists con- 
tinue to differ and to subject even such a 
constitution to varieties of interpreta- 
` tion? 
JAcK M. SOSIN 
University of Nebraska 
Lincolna . 
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MARGARET ADAMS. Single Blessedness: 
Observations on the Single Status in 
Married Society. Pp. v, 264. New York: 
‘Basic Books, 1976. $12.50. ` 


“Capitalist imperialism (or neo- 
colonial capitalism),” according to the 
author, is the ultimate villain responsi- 
ble for the deprecated, ambiguous lot 
of single persons, especially single 
women, in contemporary society. Pro- 
ceeding from Marxist and feminist 
premises, the author has plenty of blame 
left for. psychiatrists, who represent 
singleness “as psychopathic and indica- 
tive of narcissism, neurotic withdrawal 
from intimate relationships, and a 
schizoid personality.” 

The author is a social worker who has 
read widely, theorizes ably at both the 
psychological and sociological levels, 
and whose writing contains a pungency 
based on her resentment of the stereo- 
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type of the single woman. The data 
of her study derive principally from 
depth interviews with twenty-seven 
people. She concentrated on women 
but does include material from inter- 
views with men. 

The authors sociological analysis 
leads her to speculate that “the single 
status begins to receive ‘respect and 
support at the stage of social develop- 
ment when maintaining population 
growth is of less immediate importance 
than . . . expanding economic pro- - 
ductivity... . .” At another point her 
speculations include the possibility that 


. “the dinosaurlike institution of marriage 


as understood today may ‘subside into 
obsolescence as the need for population 
control turns the family into a redundant, 
if not actually antisocial, system.” 

After considering ‘“‘psychology’s per- 
suasive assaults” on, and its “anathema- 


' tizing proscription” of, singleness, the 


author develops ‘the argument that 
singleness calls for “psychological 
autonomy,” and that although the single 
state implies a “predictable loneliness,” 
it does not preclude the possibility of 
emotional investment and commitment. 
Indeed, she asserts that the single life 
is laden with opportunities for varied 
social relationships and concludes .that 
this freedom, in contrast to the rigidity 
of familial roles, fosters a capacity for 
abstract ideas and intellectual interests 
and a greater-readiness for experimenta- 
tion among the single. 

This reviewer sympathizes with the 
author's complaints about the labeling 
of the single woman butis dubious about 
the Marxist supporting argument. 
Singleness has been a deviant status in 
pre-industrial as well as in “capitalist- 
imperialist” societies, and it seems 
probable that Engels was wrong in be- 
lieving that women enjoyed a uni- 
versally higher status before the onset 
of industrialization. It is reasonable to 
argue that the family’s importance might 
be expected to dwindle with the growth 
of concern about overpopulation. What 
has been going on for decades is a 
decline in the birth rate and an in- 
crease in the emphasis on the family 
as a source of emotional support and 
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gratification aitheuah the mounting 
divorce rate and the declining marriage 
rate can be construed as evidence that 
the family has numerous failures in 
fulfilling the affectional function. 
Finally, it seems possible that the de- 
cline in the birth rate may generate 
such alarm that the family will suddenly 
find new honor. ` 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with 
most of the argument of this book, one 
comes away with the refreshing feeling 


- of having encountered a stimulating 


thinker and a cogent writer. 
ROBERT F. WINCH 
_ Northwestern University 
' Evanston 
Illinois 


SHIMON AWERBUCH and WILLIAM A. 
WALLACE. Policy Evaluation for Com- 
munity Development: Decision Tools 
for Local Government. Pp. v, 286. 
New York: Praeger, 1976. $22.50. 


The appearance of this new mono- 
graph in the Praeger Special Studies 
Series should be noted by two inter- 
secting audiences in the urban studies 
field. First, it will’ be of interest to 
those urban generalists who wish to fol- 
low from a certain distance research 
trends in the urban community planning 
profession and, second, it will be of 
interest to planning professionals with a 
specific interest in what is going on in 
the area of computer simulations and 
models. This reviewer, an urban 
sociologist, is reviewing the book taking 


. the role of the former audience, which is 


probably greater among the readers of 
The Annals. 

Three early chapters of the book in the 
course of about 50 pages are a descrip- 
tive history of urban planning trends 
from the Colonial period to the present 
or the “New- Planning?” —that is when 
the large computers entered the picture. 


` There ‘is really nothing new by way of 


fact or interpretation in these chapters. 
It is the familiar story of the dominance 
of economic considerations, the market 
mechanism, and the singularity of profit 
motive as the guiding hands in American 


. urban development and land-use plan- 


ning. These factors were to some degree 
modified of course with the advent .of 
the planning profession in the middle of 
this century. 

The early chapters are really a lead-in 
for the core of the book, which is the 
exposition of several rather technical ` 
and ad hoc computer models. In the . 
author’s own words, “The purpose of this 
research is not to prescribe. the best 
community development plan for a 
municipality but, rather, to describe 
techniques that can help the local policy- 
maker evaluate the fiscal and socio- 
economic impact of community de- 
velopment alternatives on the munici- 
pality.” It is a disjointed feature of the 
book. that the historical chapters discuss 
planning trends for thé largest cities of 
the country while the ensuing technical 
chapters, developing the evaluation and 
decision impact model, probably of 
necessity are addressed to planning 
problems in the smaller communities of 
the nation—in one application to a 
town of 1,500. The book has three 
appendices and 58 tables,. figures and 
exhibits. Ls 

i IRVING LEWIS ALLEN 
The University of Connecticut 
Storrs 


SHERBURNE F. COOK. The Conflict Be- 
tween the California Indian and 
White Civilization. Pp. xi, 522. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1976. $24.75. : 


Between 1940 and 1943, Sherbume 
F. Cook published six essays which ap- 
peared as Volumes 17, 18, and 21~24 of 
the Ibero-Americana series. In this labor 
of love, Cook, a distinguished animal 
biologist, tumed to the field of history 
and studied the effects Spanish and 
American invaders had on the Cali- 
fornia Indians during the century after 
1770. The essays that emerged from this 
research were truly major contributions 
to Native American historiography—a 
field receiving only scant attention be- 
fore 1945. In 1976, the essays, long out 
of print, remain works of fundamental 
importance in California anthropology 
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and history; and their reemergence. is 
both welcomed and appreciated. ` 

The essays are of unequal length 
and importance. The two that should 
be read, and studied, and contemplated 
are included here as Parts One and 
Three: “The Indian Versus the Spanish 
Mission” and “The American Invasion, 
1848-1870.” 

In the former essay, Cook not only 
discusses carefully the intended goal of 
Franciscan missionaries but, more 
important, he shows the effect their 
efforts at assimilation had on Native 
Americans. Reviewing an enormous 
amount of historical data, he shows 
clearly the misery endured by Indians 


. wrenched away from a life of freedom 


and forced to live in a foreign environ- 
ment (missions) together with Spaniards 
dedicated to destroying their heritage 
and. spirit. Cook leaves no stone un- 
turned as he examines population de- 
clines, fugitivism, rebellion, and the 
destruction ` wrought by disease (es- 
pecially syphilis), poor sanitation, 
change of climate, and much more. He 
also offers important data on twenty- 
seven Indian tribes—most of which 
have disappeared—that inhabited Cali- 
fomia and numbered 133,550 when 
the Spanish came. 

However, despite the destructive 
effect of Spanish rule and the ultimate 
failure of their efforts, Cook rightly con- 
tends, in “The American Invasion, 
1848-1870,” that Spaniards’ were kind 
and thoughtful compared with the 
interlopers from the United States who 


followed them. Americans did not force - 


natives to live in missions; they simply 
took the Indians’ habitat and made it 
their own, forcing Indians to endure a 
new environment in their (own home- 
land. California natives “were sub- 
jected not to invasion but to inunda- 
tion” (p. 256), Cook maintains; and they 
suffered more—far more—as a result. 
Even though Spaniards considered 


Indians inferior, they at least believed ` 


natives could be saved and uplifted by 
conversion; Americans were interested 
only in material goods—land, gold, sil- 
ver—and considered Indians tem- 
porary obstructions to be destroyed 
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along the bloody road to material suc- 


‘cess. Spaniards forced natives to be a 


part of their society; Americans rigidly 
excluded them from admission. Cook 
and subsequent researchers have con- 
cluded that the impact of American 
settlement was three times as destruc- 
tive to natives as that of Spanish prede- 
cessors. f 
Unfortunately, although this volume 
honors Cook’s, essays and rescues them 
from contemporary obscurity, it does 
not honor Cook himself. The anonymous 
editor could have enhanced the work by 
including an introductory essay on the 
life of Sherburne Cook and emphasizing 
why and how he got interested in 
California Indians. It would also have 
been fitting to show clearly the impor- 


‘tance of Cook’s. work today, and not 


leave to reviewers the task of paying 
proper tribute to this scientist who 


` labored long and hard in a field which 


then attracted only a few scholars and 
their students to these topics whose im- 
portance is second to none in this nation’s 
history. ` 
ARTHUR H. DeROSIER, JR. 
The University of Mississippi , 
. University 


SAMUEL C. HEILMAN. Synagogue Life: A 
Study in Symbolic Interaction. Pp. 
xii, 306. Chicago, Ill.: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1976, $12.95. 


Professor Heilman has presented us 
with a most interesting and lively de- 
scription of the purposes, the activities 
and the functions of the synagogue in 
terms of a sociological analysis from 
the perspective of interactional sym- 
bolism. He has very prudently admitted 
in his chapter “Final Words” that he has 
not presented a “full view” of the syna- 
gogue (p. 262) because such a view de- 
mands a variety of perspectives. On the 
other hand, this sociological view can- 
not be exclusive, as can be seen, for 
example, by his psychological analysis 
of the “joking” that goes on in the syna- 
gogue. Even the religious dimension 
inevitably creeps into his analysis. He 
wisely points out that for a person to be 
in the “shule” (a yiddish expression 
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meaning synagogue) could be a com- 
bination of prayer, study and “soci- 
ability.” He has attempted to portray 


the synagogue as a dynamic institution ` 


—a task in which he has eminently 
succeeded. Commendable are his well 
chosen quotations at the beginning of 
each chapter, his painstaking first chap- 
ter of “Backgrounds, Beginnings and 


Definitions” and his efficient summary . 


called “Final Words.” The Glossary, 
Footnotes and Bibliography are indeed 
quite useful. 

While the term “symbolic interac- 
tion” is normally interpreted to apply to 
human beings that interact with each 
other through some contact and thus 
‘produce a behavior modification, Heil- 
man maintains that the activities them- 
selves as social forces interact with each 
other. An example of this phenomenon is 
what he calls the “interaction between 
liturgical and social in common prayer:” 
To this extent, gossip becomes an ac- 
tivity which affects even the activity of 
prayer, and not always in the negative 
sense. His analysis of the types of gossip 
and Joking as a form of “social obliga- 
tion” makes for a lively and even amus- 


ing piece of. reading. While these two , 


activities are technically forbidden and 
looked down upon by the laws of syna- 
gogue decorum, as a social expression 
they have managed to play a significant 
role in the. social dimension of. the 
synagogue. Heilman has capably ana- 
lyzed even the chanting, group singing 
and religious study that go on in the 
synagogue as interactional activities of 
great value. It also appears in his study 
that synagogue activity is not restricted 
to the four walls of the synagogue struc- 
ture. 

A review must present some construc- 
tive criticism. In this light I would have 
liked to see the author analyze how the 
interaction involved in synagogue ac- 
tivity is different from cther institu- 
tional systems of interaction. There 
surely must be something unique about 
each social system. Also, some of his 
statements seem questionable. For 
example, saying that the prayer book is 
enhanced in its sanctity by contact 
with the Torah Scroll or that Tzizith 
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(fringes) gain their sanctity by contact 
with the Torah Scroll is indeed not 
accurate. It is also not completely ac- 
curate to state that inspiration is diluted 
when using “others words” or praying 
in public. If anything, these charac- 
teristics often add inspiration to prayer. 
Also, his analysis of the role of women 
in prayer is slightly misleading. Private 
prayer for a woman is not a privilege 
which she may assume. It is an obliga- 
tion, the same as it is for a man. Women’s 
expression of “Jewishness” at home 
and with family does not entirely pre- 
clude time for public gathering and 
prayer. Women are obligated to hear the 
Megillah reading for example, to take 
part in the Seder as well as other reli- 
gious obligations. 

All in all, we are indebted to Professor 
Heilman for presenting us with this 
dynamic and well written study which 
will interest both scholar and layman. 

SAMUEL J. Fox 

Merrimack College 

North Andover 

Massachusetts - ` 


MARTIN E. MARTY. A Nation of Be- 
havers. Pp. 239. Chicago, Ill.: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1976. $8.95. 


Religion has already served as a 
means of social demarkation for Ameri- 
cans. This is to say that through their 
religious identities, Americans tend to 
differentiate among themselves. Though 
early settlers were limited to few de- 
nominations, demographic changes, mi- 
grations and dissent caused a multiplica- 
tion of faiths and factions. Nevertheless, 
scholars attempting to understand 
American religious life {as well as 
theologians and laymen hoping to 
make sense of it) have tended to use 
the same restrictive categories that 
have epitomized older, more established 
churches. 

It is to “map” the terrain of religious 
life in contemporary America that 
Martin Marty, Professor of Christian His; 
tory at the University of Chicago, pre- 


sents us with A Nation of Behavers. 


More an essay than a book, it is the au- 
thor’s opinion that the most effective 
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way to understand Anean Religion is | 


through the behavior it engenders. Ac- 
tions, rather than creeds, allow de- 
nominations to be differentiated from 
each other. 

Marty examines the two most common 
approaches to the same issue, theologi- 
cal comparison and institutional anal- 

sis, and finds them wanting. Theology, 

e claims, is often apologetic and be- 
side the point. It may serve to cover 
more salient differences between sects, 
such as geography and social status. 
To be a Congregationalist, wealthy and 
from Connecticut is largely one and 
the same.’ 

Equally, institutional forms assumed 
by religious groups have become too 
similar to allow satisfying differentiation 
for their members. Organizational lines 
have steadily blurred. Even splinter 
fractions copy many of the very struc- 
tures they found so repugnant in their 
parent body. In Marty’s words: “... the 
suggestions that spirit-people could 
transcend institutionalism are denied by 
discussions of ministerial pensions . f 
in Pentacosta] newspapers” (p. 112). 

The inadequacies of these forms of 
social boundary-setting came to the fore 
in the wake of the “identity incident” of 
the sixties and early seventies. Now, 
belonging and identifying in ex- 
periential and emotional terms outflank 
theological discussions or organiza- 
tional forms. Congregants seek religious 
practices that put cognitive distance 
between them and others. It is thereby 
that they establish a positive and visible 
anchor to set themselves in society. This 
identity may be all the more important 
to the extent that it offers to its adherent 
a distinctive social location. 

It is within this context that Marty 
analyzes the successes -and failures of 
several religious manifestations. These 
include: Mainline Religion, Evangeli- 
calism, Pentacostalism, the occult, 


` ethnic religion and civil religion. In each 


case he rather pessimistically decides 
that new and creative religious identities 
will either fade in time or join the main- 
stream. He implies that deviations from 
the mainstream are often responses to 
outside, secular forces. Thus: “Main- 
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line churches suffer in times of cultural 
crisis and disintegration, when they 
receive blame for what goes wrong 
in society but are by-passed when 
people look for new ways. to achieve 
social identity” (p. 71). 

Marty’s work is intelligently, almost 
pleasantly written. He is obviously at 
home with his material which is well- 
organized and direct. Yet there are 
some problems of a conceptual nature. 

It may be, for example, that his work 
is time-bound. If, as he implies, the 
pendulum is swinging back toward 
the mainstream—and most deviating 
sects are so condemned—then his 
“identity incident” may be little more 
than a passing phase. Adherents, either 
on their own or through their churches, 
will ultimately retum to. the theological 
or institutional base ‘that Marty dis- 
misses. No doubt the base to which they 
retum will have been changed, as well, 
in the process—but it will be the “main- 
line” nonetheless. 

In addition, Marty is unclear as to 
cause and effect. At times it seems that 
religious groups engender certain social 
behaviors while at times it seems that 
those of similar social behavior seek out 
given religious sects. It may also be that 
the two are mutually reinforcing, and/or 
caused by some third, unknown, factor. 
The author never clarifies his thoughts in 
this area but simply employs these ap- 
proaches indiscriminately as they suit 
his purpose. 

Nevertheless, these weaknesses 
should not divert one from the value of 
the book: Professor Marty has argued 
convincingly for a non-theological, 
non-institutional understanding of 
American religion. What hé says is liter- 
ate and well-worth reading. . 

DAVID SCHNALL 

The College of Staten Island 

City University of New York. 


NOEL PARRY and JOSE. PARRY. The Rise 
of the Medical Profession. Pp. 282. 
* New York: Intemational Publications, 
1976. $17.50. 


Sorokin’s classic study of American 


social mobility (1927) suggests that 
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individual hereditary transmission oc- 
curs within the professions of higher 
social honor and privilege which re- 
quire intensive intellectual work and 
provide long term stability. The Parrys 
do not restrict explanation of all social 
mobility to the habits. and background 
of the individual. They explore histori- 
cally the maneuvers and consequences 
of a professional group’s impact on the 
social standing of all its niembers. They 
regard the sociologists’ lack of interest 
in group mobility as a blindness extend- 
ing from the lack of concern with the 
middle class which, according to Marxist 
theory is to be absorbed by the pro- 
letariat, and the middle class’s own pre- 
occupation with individual striving 
and success. As a core element of the 
middle class, the authors. view ‘the pro- 
fessions as the vehicles of collective 
social mobility. 

After providing the theoretical struc- 
ture for a discussion of professions and 
social class in the first half of the book, 
a case study of the development of the 
medical profession in Britain is offered. 
The choice of both profession and 
country demonstrates the authors’ wis- 
dom in selecting a genuine and very 
provocative test of their thesis. Charles 
Newman’s study of medical education in 
the nineteenth century is heavily relied. 
on for historical data and assessment 
which ensures a reliable basis for the 
discussion. The views of medical lead- 
ers, economic changes, the growth of . 
hospitals and state supported medical 
care systems have offered difficult chal- 


_ lenges to the maintenance of the medical 


profession’s monopoly up to the present. 
By keeping its membership limited and 
precise, with the roles of those with 
differing. educations and: duties separ- 
ated by rank, fees and respect, the 
medical profession has retained its 
prestige as a group in- which all its 
rnembers -share. 

The Poor Law EE legis- 
lated reforms which provided funds to 
support medical treatment for more 
citizens offered the greatest challenge 
to the profession which had exercised 
control over its members by restricting 
the number. of -highly qualified and 


salaried physicians. Medical graduates 


found more opportunities to advance 
through service ir the state supported 
medical systems, hospitals and pri- 
vate health insuramce programs. Never- 
theless, the almost inherent mechanism 
of a profession to ensure its members. 
status within the middle class has con- 
tinued to adjust zo these unexpected 
and unwanted opportunities for 
growth and enlargement of its mem- 
bership. 

Since the authors do not accept ities 
usual constraints of the historian not 
to comment on future possibilities, and 
after all this is th2 criterion of a good 
sociological analysis, several alternative 
forecasts for the . next stage of de- 
velopment of the medical profession 
are discussed. Tne radical view of 
Illich (1973) in which medicine is | 
simplified or as he-phrases it: “The time 
has come to take the syringe out of the 
hand of the doctor, as the pen was taken 
out of the hand 4f the scribe during 
the reformation in Europe,” (p. 252) is 
rejected for the moderate view that all 
members of society will actively partici- 
pate in health preservation. 

AUDREY B. Davis 

Smithsonian Ins-itution 

Washington, D.C. : 


PAUL E. PETERSON. School Politics 
Chicago Style. Fp. ‘xi, 304. Chicago, 
Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 1976. 
$15.00. ; 


Some social science research appears 
to be facts in search of explanatory . 
theory, some theary in search of facts. 
This study of schozl politics in Chicago 
appears to be factually overwhelming 
but theoretically still in quest of a theory 
to manage the facts. Professor Peterson 
has dedicated. a large. portion -of his 
academic career. tťo.a thorough collec- 
tion of data surrounding school board 
politics in Mayor Daley’s Chicago. He 
has sought to impose upon the data what 
he calls “pluralist and ideological bar- 
gaining models” as well as “unitary” 
and “rational” models. The facts are 
pressed through tke models. and, unsur- 
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prisingly, every model has a meaning 
all its own. . 

The array of facts on ERI union 
politics, the meticulous detail concern- 
ing board members, internal! factions 
on the school board—all these’ are 
provided in rich supply. There is a 
judicious use of interviews and spicy 
quotations to enliven the material and 
sharpen the issues. Statistical data and 
charts are used modestly to illustrate and 
supplement the presentation. 

A few surprises are produced: Mayor 
Daley did not control the school board, 


even though he made all the appoint- , 


ments; elites-do not dominate key de- 
cisions; interest groups seem relatively 
weak. Yet these points are not empha- 
sized or developed by the author who 
is much more inclined to test out his 


models. Unfortunately, the model test- - 


ing leads to inconclusive results, de- 
pending upon the model employed, as 
Professor Peterson admits. 

The subject of school politics has 
attracted a number of social scientists 
who seem to find it in a miniature ver- 
sion of the political system. Professor 
Peterson does not find that close a con- 
nection between general municipal 
politics and school board politics. In- 
stead, school board politics, even in 
America’s most bossed city, are re- 
garded as ‘relatively autonomous. The 
separation of schools from ordinary 
politics seems to be fairly complete, on 
the evidence provided. Yet we have no 
comparative frame of reference. In most 
big cities school board politics are re- 
lated to partisan and machine politics, 
at least indirectly. If those linkages are 
few in Chicago and if Mayor Daley was 
merely a pluralist bargainer in, an 
autonomous ,universe which ‘contained 


_ strong reform influence we should know . 


more about how this happened in 
Chicago as compared to other big cities. 
The concentration of the research upon 
Chicago is intense, but this limits the 
value of the book for the understanding 
of school politics in general. 

Bridging the gap between the educa- 
tionists and the political scientists is a 
worthy enterprise. The attempt to intro- 
duce a more sophisticated methodology 
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into school politics research is com- 


~mendable. The balanced approach to' 


sensitive issues such as school desegre- 
gation, collective bargaining and de- 
centralization is refreshing, but the final 
and concluding chapter is simply not 
justified by the facts and models mar- 
shalled in this book. We cannot draw 
conclusions about educational policy- 
making in central cities based solely on 
the Chicago example. 
JAY A. SIGLER 
Rutgers University 
Camden, N.J. 


Ino Rossi, ed. The Unconscious in Cul- 
ture: The Structuralism of Claude 
Lévi-Strauss in Perspective. Pp. ix, 
487. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1974. $6.95. ' 


This lengthy volume of essays is an 
attempt to analyze and assess the 
theoretical and substantive contribu- 
tions of Claude Lévi-Strauss and his 
structuralist method to contemporary 
social scientific thought. It is not a com- 
prehensive or systematic discussion of 
Lévi-Strauss’ work as a whole, but rather 
an attempt to deal in depth and from a 
variety of theoretical points of view with 
certain of the more crucial analytical 
and methodological issues arising out 
of his work. The essays, for the most 
part, have been contributed by scholars - 
within the anthropological profession, 
and much of the emphasis is on the 
usefulness of Lévi-Strauss’ approach 
for the analysis of the kinds of data 
anthropologists typically engage them- . 
selves with. 

The book is divided into three main 
sections, each of which is introduced by 


a brief essay by the editor outlining 


the major issues to be discussed and 
anticipating the central points to be 
raised by each author. The first section 
is devoted to the theoretical foundations 
of Levi-Strauss’ structuralism and to 
some of its historical antecedents, par- 
ticularly within the field of linguistics. 
The major essays in this section are by 
the editor himself, with additional 


. commentaries by George Mounin and 
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Marshall Durbin (on linguistic theory 
and structuralism) and Jacques Maquet 
(om structuralism and the analysis of 
myth). 

The second section, entitled ‘ ‘Struc 
turalism in Ethnography,” has as its 
purpose “to offer a variety of ethno- 
graphic reactions to Lévi-Strauss’ 
method to illustrate its peculiarities 
and strengthen its procedures.” The 
section is balanced between criticism 
from those whom Rossi terms the “em- 
pirical anthropologists” (represented 
by Alice Kasakoff and John Adams 
dealing with Lévi-Strauss’ analysis of 
kinship and myth, respectively, among 
an American Indian tribe with whom 
both have done field research), and 
support from anthropologists who find 
his methodology useful and stimulating 
as it is applied to their field data. In 
this latter’ group are Ross Crumrine 
and Barbara Macklin (with a joint paper) 
and Shin-pyo Kang. Finally in this sec- 
tion essays by Eric Schwimmer and Jan 
Pouwer suggest ways in which the 
structuralist method can be strength- 
ened, illustrating their views with dis- 
cussions of ethonographic materials with 
which they are personally familiar. 

The third and final segment of this 
volume is the longest. It is a collection 
of. essays in which structuralism is 
viewed critically from a variety of other 


‘epistemological and methodological 


perspectives within the social sciences. 
The contributions of Anthony Wilden, 
Stanley Diamond and Lawrence Krader 
may be characterized as predominantly 
critical in tone, while Yvan Simonis 
and Lawrence Rosen provide more favor- 
able assessments in their comparisons 
of Lévi-Strauss’ approach with those of 
other major contemporary theoreticians. 

It is not possible in a brief review to 
discuss in any detail the various argu- 
ments put forward in this volume, nor 
is it appropriate to single out any one 


from among a large group of high-quality . 


contributions. From the point of view of 
the general reader, it should perhaps be 
pointed out that this book is in no way 
an,introduction to the work of Lévi- 


Strauss. Its major contribution is to the 
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large -and ever-increasing body of 
specialized literature on and within the 
structuralist school, and can best be 
appreciated by those already familiar 
with Lévi-Strauss” work and thought. 

For the reader with an ‘interest in 
further examination of some of the issues 
raised in these essays, and for those as 
well who would like some guidance into 
the literature on and by Lévi-Strauss 
and into the structuralist literature in 
general, Rossi’s useful bibliographical 
resource note will be appreciated. It 
includes not only a basic bibliography | 
of the writings of Lévi-Strauss himself, 
but, more important, an annotated de- 
scription of the available literature on 
him and on structuralism, divided ac- 
cording to topic. 

: SYLVIA VATUK 
University of Illinois 
Chicago Circle 


GERALD STUDDERT-KENNEDY. Evidence 
and Explanaticn in Social Science. 
Pp. 246. Boston, Mass.: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1975. $20.25. 


“An interdisciplinary approach” has as 
its focus a study of abstract theory build- 
ing and the implementation of those 
theoretical frames to particular cases, 
and simultaneously, the building of 
theoretical abstractions which might 
emerge from the implementation of ab- 
stract theory. It is a circular process. 
The author selected several theoretical 
and methodological frames and sought 
to analyze those through particular cases. 
The cases are described in some detail, 
and are interspersed with comments, 
analyses and evaluations. They range 
from A. R. Radcliff-Brown’s approach, 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard work, V. W. 
Tummers process to T. Kuhn’s “Para- 
digms,” H. Simon’s “Decision Making,” 
Mary Douglas’ comments (to mentiona 
few). There are evaluations from some ` 
theorists themselves about each other’ 
and the author's on evaluations about all. 

Gerald Studdert-Kennedy (the author) 
locates the cases, theories and the par- 
ticipants under the several headings of: 
Equilibrium and Historical Change, 
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Versions of Structure, Scientific Inquiry, 
Statistical Models and Social Structures, 
Causes and Structure... Levels of 
Theory ...; and, the Disciplines of 
Economics, Psychology, Social Anthro- 
pology, Administration, Political Sci- 
ence, Sociology, Politics and History are 
used to illustrate the interdisciplinary 
nature of his own work. .— 
Professor Studdert-Kennedy does 
not seek to build for himself a theoretical 
underpinning. However, he does share 
his epistemological orientation and 
implicit assumptions about the world 
of theory building. His epistemological 
abstract frame- is a constant theme 
threading throughout as he talks about 
generalities and specifics. Consequently, 
one does not have to guess about his 
process, but may have questions about 
how that process is utilized. ; 
This is a complex book, but the com- 
plexity is made understandable by its 
orderly arrangement. It contains so 
much, promises a great deal, attempts to 
integrate many kinds of theories, simul- 
taneously makes fine distinctions be- 
_ tween one method and another, and the 
author goes from one level of abstrac- 
tion to another in order to demonstrate 
the relationship between general and 
specific interdisciplinary approaches. 
In regard to the latter, he said, “There 
may be other less acceptable reasons 
for increasing compartmentalization in 
the social sciences. It may have unde- 
sirable consequences which need to be 
offset by promoting interdisciplinary re- 
search and encouraging students to 
study for joint degrees.” 
gestion does not deal with the episte- 
mology necessary to bring about change. 
At best, interdisciplinary degrees at 
the macroscopic level are an expedient. 
Where they study is not as important as 
-what. We need to know merely the 
things which connect at a basic level. 
It is virtually impossible to get into a 
theory of theories unless this is done. 
While his chapter on “Causes and 
Structure” did not quite live up to its 
prior billing, some very powerful and im- 
pressive statements were made which 
are right on target. He advises the social 
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is abstracting, he must focus on th -` 


tral epistemological problem of “ba zy" 


tion in order to set in motion transfo 
ative relations. He, however, reduces 
the power of the statement by later 
stating that it is not necessary to relapse 
into the assumption of an impenetrable 
global functionalism,. for data can be 
analyzed statistically and comparatively. 
This approach, in my judgment, does not 
lead us to an understanding of causa- 
tion. And, to my amazement he chose 
economic theory as a prototype to 
illustrate this point, and the advance- 
ment of social science theory, as if 
economic theory and epistemology were 
not at two different levels of abstraction 
unless, of course, he has reference to 
G. L. S. Shackle’s book entitled Episte- 
mics and Economics (a fellow English- 
man). But, even Shackle was hard put to 
blend the two levels in a mutative and 
transformative sense. Although, he be- 
gan with the proposition that it was 
necessary to have knowledge about 
the theory of the origin of political 
economy, nature and the human predica- 
ment. > 

This book was a .massive. attempt, 
achieving a modicum of success. His 
attempt at moving from abstract theory 
to specific cases within a large frame- 
work is to be commended. And, this book 
has traces of genius and brilliance es- 
pecially in the areas of substantive 
knowledge and expression. But it lacks 


‘consistent depth. This is from the point 


of view of a person in Public Affairs. 
The social anthropologists may have 
different feelings. Overall, Studdert- 
Kennedy’s effort is the same as many 
in the social sciences: to make the social 
scientist a better theoretician and prac- 
titioner by moving beyond the scientific 
method and establishing the basis for a` 
separate and unique theoretical process. 
On the basis of that effort I commend 
this book to the reading public, plus 


.the cases are interesting and engaging. 


WILLIAM J. WILLIAMS 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 
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MARION CLAWSON. Forests For Whom 
and For What? ‘Pp. v, 175. Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1975. $11.95. 


The most elemental statement one 
can make about the human race is that 
it confronts a natural environment in 
order to fashion that natural endowment 
so that it may derive an economic sus- 
tenance which enables it to subsist 
and, if possible, produce a surplus, so 
that it may live in the grandest style 
compatible with existing technical 
knowledge. From the most primitive 
existence known to man to our most 
modern technical marvels, this is the 
human condition. One may be awed 
by nature but never cowed by it. Always 
man has successfully conquered his 
environment by dint of the application 
of his wit. This, in fact, is the unique 
endowment of man that separates him 
from other animals—his intelligence 
which enables him to create tools 
(technology) so that the natural environ- 
ment can more effectively be harnessed 
to meet his unsatiable desires. 

This is the answer to the query posed 
in the title of a most interesting book 
by Marion Clawson, Forests For Whom 
and For What? Moral philosophizing 
aside, my answer is that they are for man 


to fashion a technological system which 


enables him to produce at.a minimum 
his means of subsistence and once that 


_ problem is resolved, then a surplus. This 


is not to say that is the way I would like 
it to be. But my ethical desires and 
esthetic preferences are not the turf 
on which this ballgame is played. 
Clawson adroitly takes us through the 
thicket of public policy as it relates to 
forests so we are able to see the forest 
as well as the trees. His initial point of 
departure is one of economic efficiency, 
but he does not neglect the esthetic or 


_ ethical criteria: in’ the course of his 


analysis. For this we should be grateful. 
Nor should we ignore our gratitude for 
having the issues of forest policy suc- 
cinctly stated in a comprehensive dis- 
course on the problem. 
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The one glaring weakness in the book 
is the absence of an historical context— 
and I mean an historical context as long 
as the life of some of the trees in the 
forest that Clawson is talking about. 
Failing this, the reader is left rootless in 
trying to assess both the desirability of 
the programs Clawson offers as well as 
the probability for their success. 

HOWARD M. WACHTEL 

American University 

Washington, D.C. 


ELCHANAN COHN and STEPHEN D. MILL- 
MAN. Input-Output Analysis in Public 

. Education. Pp. vii, 135. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Ballinger, 1975. No price. 


Input-Output Analysis in Public Edu- 
cation concerns the flow of resources 
through public school systems and ex- 
planations of student performance partly 
based on variables manipulable in de- 
cision: making. American educational 
institutions continue to find themselves 
in a financial crunch, leading to a search 
.for efficiency models with an emphasis 
upon “value added” (p. 7). The under- 
lying assumption of this study is that 
possibilities exist to reduce input costs 
without.reducing the quality of educa- 
tional output. 

‚The first four chapters provide an 
overview of the concept of input-output 
analysis as related to educational institu- 
tions and a survey of literature con- 
cerning the educational production 
function. This production process is 
explored in chapters five and six for a 
sample of. Pennsylvania secondary 
schools; the Pennsylvania Plan is de- 
tailed; and a. simultaneous equations 
analysis is presented for dealing with a 
broad range of educational outcomes. 
-In chapter seven, the well-known 

ycanonical correlation technique is used 
to construct a single index combining 
diverse outputs. The final chapter con- 
tains a brief discussion of mathematical 
programming as an alternative tool for 
educational input-output analysis. 

-Thé style is too detailed and technical 
for a.survey and too concise and un- ` 
systematic for a text. However, in a 
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readable way the authors adeptly weave 
the common thread of optimal input 
and output through many differént areas 


. of mathematical programming and 


statistics. 

The reader will recognize the im- 
portance of rigorous management 
techniques to assist decision makers in 
allocating scarce résources. Perhaps 
the greatest value of the book lies in 
the authors’ shared insight. Particularly 
in discussions of regression analysis, 
the authors emphasize using mathe- 
matical manipulation and statistical in- 
ferences to approximate input and out- 
put parameters. Clearly, this insight is 
useful; unfortunately, it .is less clear 
whether the author’s finesse is transfer- 
able to the educational field in real 
practice. 

This important book has a potentially 
significant influence, - particularly for 
doctoral students interested in educa- 
tional planning, research, and simula- 
tion techniques. The authors accomp- 
lished their stated purpose. While the 
reviewers might quibble with choices of 
data and variables, we feel-that the au- 
thors have made intelligent‘ selections. 
We heartily recommend this book for 
its intended audience of students and 


statisticians, especially since competi- 


tive books comparable in coverage. and 
level of presentation do not seem to 


exist. Specialists will find this -book . 


worthwhile for its-131 references. ~. 
+, BARBARA W. VAN DER VEUR and 
: ABDUL W. HaMoop 
Ohio University 
. Athens . ` 


ALAN DAWLEY. Class and: Community: 
: The- Industrial Revolution in Lynn. 
Pp. viii, 301. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1976. $17. 50: 


The emergence recently ‘of a “new 
social history” reflects’ a distinct dis- 
satisfaction: with traditional historical 
research methodology—relying pri-, 
marily: on the papers of prominent in- 
dividuals, public documents, -news- 
papers. Focusing principally on the local 
level, relying on local manuscript collec-. 
tions and census tracts, these pre- 
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dominantly younger historians have 

sought to analyze more scientifically im- 

portant historical questions. Alan Daw- , 
leys study of Lynn (Massachusetts) 

shoemakers falls within this school. In ` 
this monograph, Professor Dawley at- — 
tempts to assess (1) the impact of in- 
dustrialization on community and eco- 
nomic relations within one localé, (2) 
the process by which a village artisan 
was transformed into’ a capitalist urban 
industrial economy, and (3) why in- 
creasing social and economic divisions 
did not result in a radicalized, class 
conscious politics. 

Intensively researched, Class and 
Community provides insights into the 
social, economic, and political life of an 
industrializing society. Professor 
Dawley details the role of capital in 
effecting industrialization and how an, 
artisan household economy’ became an 
industrial economy based first on central 
shops and then on factories. He further 
describes the impact of these economic 
changes on communal and individual 
relations—the rise of the city, increas- 
ing class and social divisions, the pro- 
fessionalization of politics and services. 

The study’ s narrative is disjointed; the 
reader is often confronted by a mass of 
information not wholly mastered by the 
author. Nor is there a clear sense of 
chronology—as to when these changes 
occurred and how they affected indi- 
viduals and community over time. ‘Pro- 


` fessor Dawley also fails to develop 


clearly the relationship between eco- 
nomic and political/community change. 
When he does, his interpretations. are 
distinctly impressionistic. Impressively 
challenging the conclusions of the 
Commons. school and the traditional 
interpretations that geographic and oc- 


-cupational mobility and the opportuni- 


ties for property accumulation precluded 
the development of class consciousness, ` 
for example, Dawley concludes that 
political democracy constituted the con- 
trolling “safety valve’—that is, it de- 
fused radical protest and contributed to 
a pluralist, interest’ group- politics. 
Ironically, Dawley’s ‘study indirectly 
highlights the “new social” history’s 
limited ‘contributien as a more scientific 
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approach to the study of history. The 
reader acquires no definite sense as to 
how values were formed or transformed, 
the changing or static basis for power 
and influence, and the authors major 
conclusions about the “‘safety valve” role 
of political democracy and the Equal 
Rights tradition are not based on evi- 
dence derived from census, newspaper, 
or manuscript sources. 

If unevenly written and developed, 
this is nonetheless an important addi- 
tion to the growing literature on 19th 
century urban, labor, and social history. 

ATHAN THEOHARIS 

Marquette University. : : 

Milwaukee 

Wisconsin 


ROBERT GG. KEITH. Conquest and 
Agrarian Change: The Emergence of 
the Hacienda System on the Peruvian 
Coast. Pp. vii, 176. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1976. 
$17.50. 


In recent years there has been a bur- 
geoning of interest in a set of topics re- 
lating particularly to the Third World, 
but also in part to Europe and Japan: 
peasantry, modernization, economic de- 
velopment, and colonialism. All the 
social sciences and several branches of 
history are now very much engaged. 
New journals have recently been started 
to accommodate this growing interest, 
such as The Journal of Peasant Studies 
and African Economic History. A re- 
markable number of excellent books 
have appeared which treat several of 
these topics simultaneously, books such 
as T. C. Smith, The Agrarian Origins of 
Modern Japan, C. Geertz, Agricultural 
Involution, G. Wright, Rural Revolution 


in France, B. Moore, Social Origins of | 


Dictatorship and Democracy, L. B. 
Simpson, The Encomienda 'in New 
Spain, F. Chevalier, Land and Soctety in 


Colonial Mexico, T. S. Epstein, Eco-’ 


nomic Development and Social Change 
in South India, and I. Adelman and C. T. 
Morris, Society, Politics, and Economic 
Development. i 
Robert Keith’s Conquest and Agrarian 


Change: The Emergence of the Hacienda 
System on the Peruvian Coast is another 
of these good books, clearly written, 
intelligently organized, very informa- 
tive, and based largely on primary. 
sources; it also makes virtuous use of 
anthropological writing (Leach, Geertz, , 
Rowe, Murra, and others). The book is 
solid historical description and analysis, 
free from the archaeologist’s vice of 


_compulsive guessing, free from the 


Marxian’s vice of making strong analyti- 
cal assertions without giving factual 
evidence to support the interpretation, 
and free from the ‘‘formalist’s” vice of 
regarding early, pre-industrial econ- 
omies as being merely minor variants 
of twentieth-century industrial capital- 
ism, to be described in the supply and 
demand language of elementary eco- 
nomics (for examples, see H. K. Schnei- 
der, Economic Man; The Anthropology 
of Economics, A. G. Hopkins, An 
Economic History of West Africa, and D. 
North and R. Thomas, The Rise of the 
Western World). 

After giving a sketch of some of 
what is known about (1) Indian “Coastal 
Society before the Spanish Conquest,” 
in successive chapters Keith describes 
(2) “The Encomienda System,” (3) 
“The Beginnings of Commercial Agri- 
culture,” (4) “The Age of the Gentleman- 
Farmer,” and (5) “The Consolidation of 
the Hacienda System.” The book ends 
with a seven page “Conclusion” com- 
paring early colonial coastal Peru with 
other parts of Spanish America and 
summarizing. the main reasons (ex- 
plained throughout the book) for the 
emergence of haciendas: 


The hacienda system [of relatively large 


‘plantations and agricultural estates} de- 


veloped.on the Peruvian coast in response to 
social and economic changes which took 
place during the century after the conquest. 
Of these changes, three were of primary 
importance: (1) the growth of the Spanish 
population . . . ; (2) the rapid decline of 
the Indian population in the disastrous 
epidemics of the sixteenth century, and later 
as a result of pressures generated by eco- 
nomic development; (3) the rise of agrarian 
markets to supply the needs of a sizeable 
Spanish urban population (p. 130). i 
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Some minor quibbles: I would have 
preferred Keith to write a much longer 
book (his text is only 136 pages) so as 
to give us additional chapters on interest- 


ing matters only touched lightly in’ 


passing: the organization and employ- 
ment of black slaves; an account of how 
much of what kinds of exports there 


were early on and an explanation of” 


why there was so little foreign trade 
(an important reason, surely, why com- 
mercial agriculture developed so 
slowly); organizational and economic 
details on what is known about how the 
pre-conquest political systems con- 
trolled irrigation, and on the first ha- 
ciendas established, particularly the 
manorial haciendas. Finally, although 
the book is very clearly written and 
agreeably free from highfalutin ter- 
minology, throughout Keith calls what 
the Spaniards extracted from the 
Indians “tribute,” “surplus,” and “ex- 
ploitation,” very treacherous terms, the 
latter two ‘especially being condemna- 
tions of what one does not like rather 
than descriptions of what exactly was 
paid out and received back by the 
Indians. (Are the obligatory payments 
made today by Soviet collective farmers 
to their Government also “surplus” and 
“exploitation”? If not, why not?) It is 
better to describe these payments and 
receipts in detail than to label them (see, 
for example, pp. 28, 39, 65, 130-136, 
where the terms “surplus” and “ex- 
ploitation” are uséd uncritically, that is, 
without explaining what they mean and 
without explaining why the use of these 
terms is justified). 
GEORGE DALTON 
Northwestern University 
’ Evanston 
Illinois 


PETER H. Rosst and KATHARINE C. 
LYALL. Reforming Public Welfare: A 
Critique of the Negative Income Tax 
Experiment. Pp. 208. New York: 
‘Russell Sage Foundation, 1976. 
$10.00. 


The idea of trying out particular 
social programs on an experimental basis 
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before they are enacted into law has a 
compelling logic. Indeed, this has long 
been advocated by academicians be- 


`lieving in the “policy relevance” of 


social science, by politicians clamoring 
for scientific backing for.their actions as 
well as by the taxpayer who sees the 
folkwisdom in such a common sense 
approach. But until the publication of 
Rossi and Lyall’s Reforming Public Wel- 
fare, which evaluates the final project 
reports of the New Jersey~ Pennsylvania 
Income Maintenance Experiment, there 
has been little knowledge of what hap- 
pens when the experimental approach is 
actually attempted. 

The idea of a negative income tax 
(NIT) as a replacement for the existing 
welfare system has attracted enormous 
interest since the federal government 


` became poverty conscious in the 1960s. 


The Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO) turnéd to two groups, Mathe- 
matica, Inc. and the Institute For Re- 
search on Poverty at the University of 
Wisconsin, to conduct a 7.6 million trial 
of a variety of NIT plans over a three 
year period in four communities and to 
determine whether income maintenance 
would lead to reduced work effort on 
the part of recipient groups. As perhaps 
one ‘of the “firsts” in policy related 
empirical social research, the NIT ex- 
perience suggests many of the hazards 
and the potential payoffs for approaches 
of this kind. 

Rossi and Lyall present a detailed 
critique of the experiment—its scope 
and design, the conduct of the field 
investigation, the findings and an 
analysis of some of the politics in carry- 
ing out the research. Although. these 
authors laud the boldness ‘of the experi- 
ment, on balance they see the project as 
seriously flawed. NIT was so narrowly 
conceived and designed that it produced 
only frustratingly inconclusive findings 
about labor supply questions; more- 
over, the measurement techniques and 


‘the data base were so defective that it is 


impossible to extrapolate these findings 

to the universe of the poor who. would 

be the likely object of welfare reform. 
Although these authors are critical of 
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the experimenters for being so limited, 
particularly for ignoring many social 
dimensions of the welfare problem and 
becoming obsessed with eċonomic 
variables, I would say that this critique 
is also quite limited. Political con- 
straints probably had as much if not 
more to do with the results of this ex- 
periment than anything else. Swift an- 
swers about only work responsé patterns 
were demanded by politicians in need 
of ammunition for the welfare reform 
issue in the late 60s; willing economists, 
prepared to ignore many of the social 
aspects of work patterns, dominated the 
experiment. They gave shaky and pre- 
mature testimonial support to pro- 
reform forces in OEO and in Congress, 
eventually casting doubt on the scientific 
integrity of the whole project. 

Although Rossi and- Lyall see these 
events and report them ‘casually, they 
never consider them systematically or 
suggest any conclusions about why 
and how key political forces were so 
determinative in shaping the results. 
This book is valuable’ for those con- 
cerned with the techniques for carry- 
ing out an experimental design, but 
the larger questions which experimental 
policy research raises remain to be 
answered elsewhere. 

PAUL KANTOR 
Fordham University 
Bronx, N.Y. 


. ARNOLD R, WEBER. In Pursuit of Price 
Stability: The Wage-Price Freeze of 
1971. Pp. xiv, 137. Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1973, 
$5.95. - 


By introducing the wage-price freeze 
of 1971, the Nixon administration took 
the step of improving direct, enforceable, 
controls on wages, prices, and rents 
under economic conditions not sig- 
nificantly distorted by war. Phase I— 
a ninety-day freeze on wages and prices 
— constituted the first step in a series of 
controls that moved through Phases II 
_ and III and into Phase IV: These policy 
steps, especially Phasé I, enjoyed con- 
siderable public support. For some 
commentators it represented a proper 


exercise of power by the government 
to check inflation. For others, it was a 
dangerous intervention that threatened ` 
market efficiency of free institutions. . 
This book, written by one of the ad- 
visors who served as the first Executive 
Director of the Cost of Living Council, 
recounts the development of the policies 
and strategies. It also tells the story.of 
the improvised administrative organiza- 
tion, manned entirely by members from 
other governmental agencies. Especially 
illuminating is ‘the discussion about | 
the formulation of national economic 
policies in general and income policies 


_in particular. And because the wage- 


price freeze of 1971 represented Ameri- 
can loss of innocence in the use of peace- . 
time controls, it is useful to review the ` 
lessons of the experience. Reaction to _ 
future temptation will be determined by 
whether the episode is remembered 
with pain or pleasure. 

The strategy was to “talk tough but 
walk softly.” To be sure, the freeze 
was carried out without attempting to’ 
“manage” the economy in any sys- 
tematic way. Yet one must remember 
that the success of the freeze was facili- 
tated by the fact that it was imposed ona 
cool economy marked by considerable 
slack in the labor force and industrial 
capacity. The record shows that by the 
end of 1971, the upward march of con- 
sumer. prices at an annual rate of 4 
percent suddenly slowed down to a rate 
of 1.6 percent. Wholesale prices, which 
had.been rising at a rate of 4.9 percent, 
declined slightly. The U.S. balance of 
payments improved. The employment 
picture brightened. The experience re- 
inforced a contention that governmental 
interventions can restrain wage and 
price increases temporarily, although 
the moderation tends to be greater on 
wages than on prices. : 

Notwithstanding the valuable con- 
tributions of the book, this’ reviewer 
remains skeptical about the whole 
undertaking. The author concludes that 
“the primary objectives of a freeze are. 
to buy time to permit the development 
of more substantial economic policies 
[and the experiment] of 1971 fulfilled 
these objectives for the Nixon adminis- 
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tration” (pp. 129-130). But, I submit, 
they did so only in the short run arid at 
the cost of substantial damage in the 
long run. The policies of 1971 did 
nothing to remove the institutionalized 
constraints eroding the micro and macro 
supply functions but only further rein- 
forced them. Consequently, the unprece- 
dented coexistence of inflation and un- 
employment during the subsequent 
years had some of their stimulus in the 
shock of 1971. 
‘ JANOS Heavens: 

Holcomb Research Institute 

Butler University 

Indianapolis 

Indiana 
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: PREFACE | ‘ 

Last year was the Bicentennial of the United, States, and the Academy 
celebrated by having aspecial Bicentennial conference on the Constitution. 
We called that conference “The Revolution, the Constitution, and America’s 
Third Century,” In conformity with our alternating domestic and interna- 
tional themes for our annual meetings, this year we have taken as our topic 
“Africa in Transition.” 

Every society, all life; is in a state of transition. Nothing, or relatively 
little, is stable. We move from birth to death, from being young to old, 
and if there is any merit in accepting’ the theory that society has an organic 
parallelism to the human, there is a birth and decay of civilizations. There 
are changes, evolutions, and revolutions that occur. 

It is true that all societies are in some state of transition, but we have 
. used African transition as our theme: because there are tremendously 
dramatic changes occurring in that massive continent. There is movement 
from colonialism to independence; there is movement of populations from 
rural to urban’ communities, civil societies, to civilization. There is a 
transition in almost all social institutions of humanity in Africa: the family, 
education, criminal justice systems, economic and political systems: Africa’ 
today represents more of a state of radical and dramatic transition than any 
other continent in the world. This is why we feel justified i in speaking about 
African. transition as our theme. 

There is turbulence in the shifting of political systems; there are . 
totalitarian and democratic regimes. There are monumental economic 
changes occurring with increasing productivity in some places and amazing 
excessive importation of goods in others. There are educational changes;. 
there is uprooting of families; there is an increase in crime; there are 
- transitions of the elites, the intelligentsia, and the workers. Tribal groups 
` are being reformed as local political-entities. Food and population distribu- 
tions are significantly altered as previously colonial- ruled. groups become 
self-determiners of their fate. 

The blacks have emerged as a racial group, pure and mixed, as significant 
members of the human race in a world of men and the world of politics. 
Cuba, Russia, and China vie with Israel, the United’ States, and Western 
Europe for- allegiances ‘and alliances in that continent. Dominance is 
replaced by persuasion, political hegemony is substituted by economic 
bartering. Africa has said adieu to white supremacy and is now. entering 
the arena of economic and political tradeoffs for its own advantage. No - 
longer the home of the white hunter, the upper class safaris, Africa is 
‘black resurrection demanding to be recognized for its pluralism and its 

search for unification. 

There have been many significant developments on many fronts in Africa. . 

They are placed before us almost every day in the press. There are . 
‘important comments commending, world attention that are being made 
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regularly by our representative to the United Nations. Referring recently to ` 
Nigeria’s effort to mediate between Zaire and Angola to resolve the . 
problem caused by' the Katangan invasion, Mr. Andrew Young made a 
dramatic statement: “I say, let the Africans settle it. Our best policy is to 
encourage the Africans themselves to settle it.” 

It is clearly impossible for the Academy to cover all aspects of African 
transition. What we have done is to provide speaker's and papers on a few ` 
important selected features. I hope the members and readers of this issue 
agree that our selection has been effective: We begin with population 
problems, move to agriculture, urban problems, crime, African unity, 
cultural transitions, and the role of China. ` 

One of the more interesting comments about Africa appeared recently 


‘in the New York Times (April 6;'1977) by C. L. Sulzberger. © ‘Today,’ he 


said, A 


the whites govern 87 ateni of that hugh land [South Africa]. The plan now is to 
reduce that proportion only by a patchwork quilt of black “homelands” incapable 
of surviving alone. The obvious goal to work for is a set of “defensible borders” 
for South Africa, which concentrate the white minority in a a far smaller area and 
relinquish what remains to black rule. 


Statements of this sort are dramatic, especially in contrast to what was 
being said officially only five or ten years ago. Thus it is that our annual 
meeting was particularly enhanced by having as our principal speaker an 
authority on the United States’ -relations to Southern Africa, Mr. William 
Schaufele, Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs. ; 

In 1964 the annual meeting of the Academy was devoted to the topic 

“Africa in Motion.” For anyone who wishes to make a comparison between 
the July 1964 issue and this one, clear differences in the political, 
economic, and general social conditions i in Africa can be observed. Africa 
today is riot simply beginning to stir, it is truly ere its identity and its 
relations with the rest of the world. ' 


Mavin E. WOLFGANG 
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_ Trends and Prospects of Population 
ae . in Tropical Africa 


‘By ETIENNE VAN DE WALLE 
ae 


ABSTRACT: Despite the uncertainty of the available statis- 
tics, it can be said that Tropical Africa remains the region 
ofthe world with the highest fertility and mortality. Popula- - 
tion’ growth is substantial, and it often takes place in. vul- © 
nerable ecosystems that are not suited to large populations. 
The Sahel and its problems of irregular rainfall illustrate ` 
the unsuitability of much, of the continent for anything but 

. bare survival. Relocation of population, some of.it to cities, 
is inevitable; but intensified agriculture holds the key to’the’ 
well-being of the increased number of people. 
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UR knowledge of African pop- 

' ulations remains full of un- 
certainties. Not only are the official 
statistics pitifully inadequate; the 
diversity of local and régional situa- 
tions is so great that almost nothing 
significant can be said that would 
apply to “the population of Africa.” 
The present remarks will be re- 


stricted to, continental, Tropical. 


Africa, excluding the North African 
region and the Republic of South 
Africa. Even after these exclusions, 
the contrasts are so large as to defy 
generalizations: 


lands, rich coastal regions and 
drought-stricken ‘Sahel, rural . and 
urban areas, and, within rural Africa, 


"between cash crop areas, resettle- 
. ment schemes and subsistence agri- 


culture where the main resource 
may be in seasonal migration. Each 
of these categories encompasses fas- 
cinating differentials in population 


. characteristics and trends, on which 


too little information exists. Super- 
imposed. on the na and eco- 
nomic regions are the ethnic and 
linguistic groupings. And finally, 
the diversity of administrative tradi- 
tions inherited from colonial sys- 
tems results in statistical by-prod- 
ucts of different types, which further 
complicates the task of the analyst. 

It has often been said that colonial 
empires. imposed national boun- 
daries that made little sense. In 
demographic terms, the fragmenta- 
tion of Africa is best illustrated 
by estimates of population size.? 
Even leaving out minuscule island 
territories, there were, in 1974, 8 
countries with less than 1 million 
inhabitants and 17 more with less 
than 5 million. There were only 7 


\ 


l. These data for 1974 are taken from 
the United Nations’ Demographic Yearbook, 
1974. 


contrasts between. 
savannah and forest, plains and high- - 


countries (out of 40) with more than 
10 million inhabitants. 
There remained, moreover, con- 


siderable doubt concerning the ex- - 


act size of many. countries’ popula- 
tions. It is not uncommon that a ` 


census will enumerate 20 or 30 per- -- 


cent more people than was expected 
—either because the previous esti- 
mate was grossly inaccurate or be- 
cause the census itself was inflated. 
The three giants in Tropical Africa— 
Nigeria with its official 61 million, — 
Ethiopia with 27, and Zaire with 
24—may well actually have mark: 
edly different totals. The political 
interests at stake in determining 
regional populations . for -Nigeria 
were such that overenumeration 
appears to have resulted, and the 
cause of accurate measurement may 
be jeopardized for some time in 
that country. In Zaire, which wit- 
nessed rather considerable eco- 
nomic and political upheaval, the 
population is reputed to have almost 
doubled in 20 'years—a rather 
unlikely result derived from ad- 
ministrative estimates with untrust- 
worthy bases. Finally, a real census 
has never been taken in Ethiopia. ` 
And similar problems exist in smaller 
countries as well. en 
The uncertainty is not limited 
to population size or distribution. 
There is no vital registration system 


in the area under review. that even ` 


remotely approaches completeness. 
Estimates of fertility, mortality, and 
population growth are based on a 
combination of more or less reliable’ 
surveys taken at different dates, 
on indirect procedures and analyti- 
cal techniques -based on census. — 
results, and on models. The com- 


-plexities of measurement, the rich. 
‘reality of situations which under- . 


lies the differentials, have made 
Africa into an interesting demo-. . 
graphic laboratory— however. frus- . - 


trating at times for those in aan 
of precise ` answers and accurate 
fiets 


POPULATION GROWTH 


If we must generalize, it is safe 
enough to say that ‘sub-Saharan 


_ Africa is the world region with the 


‘highest and least rapidly changing 
levels of fertility and mortality. 
The death ‘rate remains particularly 
high. With a few-exceptions, the 
continent’ has not seen' the spec- 
tacular progress of public health 
that has brought the expectation 
of life in many countries of Asia 
and Latin America close to ‘the 
European and North American lev- 


els. Although the level of mortality ' 


is particularly difficult to ‘evaluate 
in Africa, most estimates place: ex- 
pectation of life at birth at 40 years 
or less compared to 70 years or more 


in Western countries. National’ and 


international agencies have cam- 
` paigned against certhin of the, in- 


` .' fectious diseases and in some in- 


stances ‘have achieved spectacular 
_ successes. Thus, smallpox’ seems 
. very close to eradication. But the 
main killer, malaria, is still at large. 

The’ diseases that account for a 
majority of all deaths (as they did 
in Europe prior to its public health 
. revolution) are childhood diseases 
` and intestinal and pulmonary com- 
plications, which depend in part on 


` . hygiene and diet and cannot be pre- 


vented without substantial ‘changes 
- in the way of life and the infra- 
- structure. There are also some 
` diseases, such as sleeping sickness 
and river blindness, which. render 
large tracks of land unfit for human 


_ habitation. Morbidity contributes to 


poor physical performance, and the 
blessings. of health and long life 
bring’ with them substantial eco- 


nomic benefits. This is fully acknow-: 
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ledged“ by all governments, saa the 
death rate should continue to de- 
crease in the future. It will require’ 


great efforts and cost to increase... 
the capabilitiés of public health ser-":; - 
‘vices; to train and equip medical 


personnel,:to make the environment 
more hospitable and maintain peace 
and order; and, above all, to curb 
unhealthy practices and ‘poor nu- 
trition. 
A paradox of public health is that 
substantial portions of Central Africa 
seem to be: affected by pathologi- 


. cally low’ fertility—possibly be- 


cause of venereal diseases—among - 
populations that greatly value high 


` reproduction. In Gabon, the Came- 


roons, in parts of Zaire, and else- 
where it is possible that health 
campaigns :will result in higher . 
fertility.. Even so, the birth rate 


_in Tropical: Africa remains uncom- 


monly high, typically in the high . 
forties (births per 1,000 persons— ` 
as a reference, the birth rate in, the 


United States is now close to 15 


births per 1,000). Nowhere is fer- . 
tility regulated to any large extent :- 


‘by the conscious desire of couples, 


although there are various’ social 
mechanisms, such as marriage cus- 
toms and: intercourse taboos, that 
tend to cause rather large differeń- 
tials in fertility from one group to 
another. Family-planning programs 
have made little headway/in general. 
There are well attended clinics here 
and there in the urban areas, and 
some governments have demon- 
strated interest in reducing the na- 
tional rate of growth and alleviat- . 
ing the burden of multiple preg- 

nancies and large families for the 
health of mothers and children. 
In general, however, family-plan- - 
ning programs are a subject of low 

priority. In a recent list of govern- . 
ment positions on population growth 
and ‘family planning, only four 
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Tropical African countries were said 


_to have official policies to reduce 


the population growth rate: Bot- 


swana, Ghana, Kenya, and Mauri- 


tius. Eleven other countries had 
expressed official support of family- 
planning activities “for other than 
demographic reasons,” that is, mostly 
for reasons of health or as a human 
right. Some countries in this cate- 


' gory .were, nevertheless, basically 


pronatalist and in favor of population 
growth. The other countries in the 
region had no stated’ position or 
were prohibiting the dissemination 
of family-planning services and in- 
formation.? 

‘With the slowly declining mor- 
tality and the persistently high 
fertility, the prospects of. popula- 
tion growth are considerable. States 
are committed to reducing the death 
rate, and even if they unqualifiedly 
had decided to strive to reduce the 
birth rate, the dynamics of popula- 
tion are such that African nations 
have no real policy choice concern- 
ing their growth in the near future. 
The rate of natural increase has 
been estimated at 2.8 percent by 
United Nations statisticians, and this 
is enough to double the population 
by the beginning of the next century. 
Many African politicians and social 
scientists claim that the continent is 


_ underpopulatéd. The .test of this 


` modernizing economies (where un-. 


3 


proposition is in the future, as the 
great increases in number will have 
to find their place either in the 


employment threatens) or in .the 
over-burdened subsistence ` agri- 


- culture. 


It is often assumed today that 
the pressure of numbers on limited 


resources leads inevitably to catas- 


2. Dorothy: Nortman and Ellen Hofstatter, 


F Fopulation and Family Planning Programs: 


A Factbook. Reports on Population/Family 


- Planning, The Population Council, 1976. 


trophe. The Malthusian view is that 
human populations are adjusted to 

the fixed amount of resources avail- 

able to them; imbalance resulting 

from natural increase is called over- 

population, and it soon leads to 

starvation and high mortality. I 

shall argue here that the reality is 

more complex. But recent events 

appear on the surface to have’ con-- 

firmed the views of the doomsday 

prophets. The drought in Sahelian 

Africa was seen by many as atypical . 
Malthusian crisis brought about by 

increasing numbers and a forewarn-- 
ing of larger problems in the future. 

Large loss of life is represented - 
as nature’s mechanism for bringing 
the populatiqn: back to the capacity 
of the land. A careful look at the 
Szhel’s drought, however, leads to 
very different. conclusions. What 
will follow is borrowed from the 
most thorough discussion of the 
drought and its demographic impli- 
cations by the best specialist of 
African population, John C. Cald- 
well? At the time of the drought, 
Caldwell devoted several research 
trips to the stricken area. 


-. THE SAHEL DROUGHT. 


The term Sahel refers to a strip of 
dry grassland, some 200 miles wide, 
that provides a transition between 
the Sahara desert and the thicker 
vegetation cover toward the south: 
It is an area of fierce sunlight and ` 
spare rainfall, where man scrapes a 
living with exceptional difficulty 
even under normal climati¢ condi- 
tions. The main activity is: nomadic 
pastoralism. In the early 1970s, the 
monsoon rains failed several years 
in a row; this culminated -in a 


3. John C. Caldwell, the Sahelian Drought 
and Its Demographic Implications, Overseas 
Liaison Committee, American Council on 
Education, paper no. 8, December 1975. 
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massive disruption of living condi- 
‘tions ‘in 1972 and 1973. Since then, 
rainfall seems to have returned to 
normal, The -Sahel countries are 
Senegal, Mauritania, Mali, Upper 


Volta, Niger, and Chad, although the ` 


largest part of the population of 
- these countries lives outside of the 


Sahel proper. The zone affected by 
the drought was not limited to the. 


Sahel, but distress was felt far and 
wide in a belt of shifting cultiva- 
tion stretching to the south and to 
the east into the Sudan and Ethiopia, 
where the provinces of Wollo and 
Tigre were much affected. 

Even when the rains come at their 
appointed time with the customary 


abundance (which in other parts of ` 


the world would be sparcity) the 


region’ sustains some of the lowest ` 


levels of living reached anywhere. 
Senegal and Mauritania, thanks 
respectively to good cash crops and 
mineral wealth, have raised incomes 
and enjoy reasonable prospects, of 
economic development. But the 
landlocked countries on the verge of 
the desert have a per capita income 
under, $100, The population is al- 
most exclusively engaged in sub- 
sistence production. They live much 
as their ancestors did, and have 
little prospect of rapidly improving 
their lot, except by migrating to 
better climes and changing the tradi- 
tional way of life. Through skill- 
ful adaptation to an extraordinarily 
difficult environment, survival has 
been possible, but not prosperity by 
our standards. Modern technology 
has no obvious solutions to sub- 
stitute for the nomadic life of herds- 
men who follow their cattle where 
the grass grows. The ecology of the 
region is fragile, so that overgrazing 
or shifting cultivation without’ suf- 
ficient fallow would lead to perma- 
nent damage to the land. Drought 
is a recurrent feature of the area, 


even though this generation seems 
to have benefited from a bountiful 
(by their. standards) climatic spell. 
Oral traditions recount the far graver 
drought of 1913, with its appalling’ 
losses of human life and large-scale 
destruction of the herds. l 
Population growth in the area has . 
probably been slow but sustained 


since at least the beginning of the 


century; there may have been an 
acceleration since the Second World 
War due to the decline of mortality. 


‘Caldwell estimates the expectation 


of life “in a normal year” at under 
35 years, infant mortality under one 
year at above 250 deaths per 1,000 
births, and the crude death rate at 
above 40 deaths ‘per 1,000 persons. 
With a birth rate at 45 (births per 
1,000 persons), this would leave one- 
half of a percent growth per year.‘ 
The Sahel is an area of very low 
overall population density, and the 


‘number of its inhabitants may reach 


2.5 million. Of course many more 
people were affected by the drought 
as well. The Sahel countries num- 
ber 25 million. 

One ‘of the: most surprising fea- 
tures of the recent crisis is that it 
does not seem to have resulted in 
exceptional loss of life or even to 
greatly increased malnutrition. This 
may sound almost shocking to the 
readers of newspaper stories in the 
United States. It should be re-’ 
membered, perhaps, that these sto- 
ries—and the pictures that accom- 
panied them—originated mostly in 
the refugee camps of the south 
rather than’ in the Sahel region it- 
self. Refugee camps were collecting 
the most destitute of the nomads 
and were exposing them, often for 
the first time, to contagious diseases 
from which the low densities of their 
usual environment had protected 


4. Ibid., p. 9. 
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them. Caldwell concludes that the 
available evidence’ indicates no 
-measurable increase of mortality. 
The conclusion is partly due to 
the inadequacy of our instruments 
of measure, in the, absence of a 
reliable statistical system. Normal 
mortality is already high, although 
impossible to evaluate with pre- 


cision; for lack of a baseline, excep-' 


tional mortality cannot be estimated. 


“The figures in the newspaper head-. 


lines were figments of the imagina- 
tion, and many apparently serious 
reports were little better.” 


The point should not be misunderstood. 
The drought was immensely distressing; 
it caused pain and sickness; it broke 
up households and herds; and it forced 
many’ to sell treasured articles. But it 
did not halt population growth. It is 
doubtful whether deaths in the Sahelian 
countries during the 1970-74 period 
numbered more than a quarter of a 
million above what would otherwise 
have: occurred. This number would 
. have been sufficient to have raised 
the death rate by 2% points or per- 
haps to have lowered the rate of na- 


tural increase by one-sixth, from pos-, 


sibly 1% to 1% percent per annum.® 
‘To a demographer, it is hardly 


surprising that reliable statistics ` 


could not bė collected on the 
demographic consequences of such 
an overwhelmingly visible cata- 
clysm, because statistics are a luxury 
' that only developed countries can 
afford. It comes as a surprise, 
however, that other disciplines were 
also. unable to measure the extent 
of the phenomenon and its true 
-` human dimensions. Several nutri- 
tional and medical survey teams 
were at work in the Sahel in 1973, 
and their findings are so unexpected 
that they deserve to be quoted at 
length. These findings refer to both 


5. Ibid:, p. 26. 
6. Ibid., p. 48. 
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the: onid and the tases 
population of the provinces in Upper 
Volta and Mali that were most af- 
fected by the drought in July and 
August of 1973, that is, during the 
period when the least’ food was 
available (even in normal times, 
these are the months of the “hungry |: 
“season” just before the new crops- 
become available). 


‘The British medical team in northern 
Upper Volta reported that the nutri- 
tional levels found there were similar 
to those found at different times and, 
places elsewhere in tropical Africa 
[Seaman, Holt, Rivers and Murlis, 1973, 
p. 777], while the American group in 
Mali observed, “Villages visited in the 
Nioro and Nava area (both declared- 
disaster areas by the Malian govern- 
ment) showed insignificant rates of © 
undernutrition among the child popula- 
tion” [Center for, ‘Disease Control, 1973, 
p. 28].7 


‘The tests for malnutrition were 
of the kind that can be rapidly — 
administered to large numbers of 
people. For instance, the teams from 
the Atlanta Center for Disease Con- 
trol. examined 3,500 children and 
computed for each the ratio of 
weight to height—the so-called 
Stuart-Meredith Standard. They. 
found, on that basis that 7 percent 
of the sedentary children and 17 
percent.of the nomad children were 
severely malnourished. The cor- 
responding results in Upper Volta, 
- for sedentaries and nomads, were. 
9 and 10 percent, respectively. 
Such proportions, of course, would 


_ be appalling in the United States; 


but they are not remarkable in 
an area of constant hardship and 
abysmally low expectation of life. 
The outward signs of malnutrition 
are often .the result of infectious 
diseases. Children are the most vul- 
nerable group, and the symptoms 
7. Ibid., p. 11. 
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were greatly i ee at older ages. 
In observing the phenomenon at 


first hand, Caldwell “became con- 


vinced that the drought publicity’ 


hid the vital truth. . .°. The real 


~ lesson was not how -easily man’ 
. succumbed to the drought, but how 
_ tenacious he was in managing his 


survival.’”8 
The affected area had periodically 


' known such conditions for many 
` millenia, and adaptive mechanisms i 


are built into the mode of life. 
Pastoral nomadism itself ista tech- 


nique designed to extract a living - 


from the inhospitable environment, 


- Edible plants and wild animals, 
“including ` insects, are known for 


their food value, even though they 
are little used' in normal times. 


- The cattle themselves, around which 


the life of the nomads revolves, 
constitute a moving supply of food. 


‘Meat and dairy products normally 
-_serve'ʻas trade itenis to obtain cash, . 


and they are- exchanged for grain 


from the sedentary farmers. The 


coastal cities and the cash crop areas 
in the south, where cattle cannot 
thrive because of the sleeping sick- 
ness, get much of their meat from 
the Sahel nomads. In case of famine, 
however, they will eat their animals 
themselves. This is a last resort, 
because the old way of life must 
disappear if the survival of the herds 
is jeopardized: 

Nomadism involves low densities, 
large territories, and constant move- 
ment. The normal adaptation to the 


` drought was but an extension of the 


usual behavior of the nomads. The 
herd is constantly on the move, in 


. search of grass. Even when the mon- 


soon has failed overall, there is tre- 
mendous variability in local condi- 


tions. Local showers occur, ‘and the — 


cattle move on in search of micro- 
climates where the rainfall has been 
8. Ibid., p. 26. 


better and the water A have not 
dried up, In the process,. the. range 
of migration increases. The herds go 
further and further south, through 
areas which sleeping sickness usu- ` 
ally renders unsafe for the cattle— 
but the tsetse fly itself cannot live 
without a certain humidity. The 


- 'nomads push on, until they reach 


areas where the herd can. graze. 


-If most of the cattle had died and 


been eaten in the process, they 
continue until they reach the cities. 
“In late 1973, a large Malian Tuareg 
group of men, women and children 


arrived in Ibadan in Southern Ni- ~ 


geria and camped (and traded) 
around Mapo Hall- on the top of 


. Mapo Hill, the traditional center of 


the city.”? 

An additional factor differentiates 
the present from the past and alle- 
viates the’potential human losses to . 
famine and malnutrition. This is the 
increased effectiveness of states and 
the reaction of the’ international 


` community to human suffering. Out- 


side relief arrived surprisingly late 


in places, bécause it had taken time 


to gain awareness of the emergency; 


but the reaction was vigorous after 


the world had been alerted to the ` 
drought. By 1973, the food was pour- 
ing in. Road systems, trucks; airlifts 
all played their part. This would 
have been utterly inconceivable 
during the drought of 1913- which, 
although more severe, was not heard 
of outside of the region. Famines,. 
as always, are caused by a lack ora 
disruption of transportation, not by a 
shortage of food on the world market. 
The refugee camps focused some 
of the horror of the existing condi- ~ 
tions, and press agency photog- 
raphers had a field day picturing 
pathetic children and -emaciated 
mothers. But- the camps were the 
centers where the relief was dis- 
9. Ibid., p. 27. 
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tributed. They a the` most 
needy, and the most destitute mi- 
grants were left behind in the camps 


as the nomads moved on. i 


Mostly they were the. targets of migra- 
tion chosen deliberately by nomads as 
offering the best option available. If 


they had not -been established there, 


Would undoubtedly have been more 
death and greater misery, but the greater 
majority of those who: chose to stay 
in the camps would otherwise have 
continued south. Indeed by the time 
they.had reached the camps the harshest 
areas were already behind them. In 
many cases the men and older boys 


did continue south (or had already gone. 


there) leaving the women, young cail- 
dren and people in the camps.’® 

As Caldwell puts it: “The major 
demographic response to the drought 


‘had not been death but migration.” 


Some.of the moves were temporary, 
and their function was to provide 


an adjustment to recurrent prob- 


lems. Some were durable, but in- 
spired by an old logiċ, an old flexi- 
bility. In much of sub-Saharan 
Africa, the men move out during 
the dry season and come back when 
the planting season starts. The pùr- 


pose is double: to: relieve food sup- - 


plies at home by “eating away”; 
and to use the period of-seasonal 
unemployment to secure cash and 
goods unavailable at home. In areas 
of shifting cultivation, too, the at- 
tachment to one home or one piece 
of land, which is such an important 
part of the cultural legacy of the 
West, does not elicit the same re- 
sponse. Most significant for the 
future, perhaps, is that migratory 
movements may become irrevers:- 


‘ble. Caldwell observes that many cf 


the streams of migration that arose 
from the drought were increasingly 
directed toward the towns and that 


10. Ibid., p. 28. 
11. Ibid., p. 13.. 
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a large number of refugees were 
settling in a new life, perhaps per- 
manently. “Nomads, like food gath- 
erers and hunters in other parts’ of 


the world, are often happier, if 


forced, to take the leap from their 
kind of life to urban employment . 
than to farming, which is a far | 
more specialized way of life’ with 
a mystique all of its own.” Thus, 
for example, Tuaregs appeared on - 
the employment market of the large ' 
coastal cities as an aftermath -of the 
drought; they were appreciated as 
night watchmen because oftheir 
reputation as fierce warriors from 
the desert. Ñ 


. THE PROSPECTS 


In the twentieth century, whether 
we like it or not, the prospects for 
nomadic pastoralism are not good. 
The ancestral way of life, at its. 
best, afforded only the most primi- 
tive living conditions. Increases in 
the number of people and of heads 
of cattle, as a result of the gains of 
modern medicine and veterinary 
science, may have led to overgraz- 
ing and new encroachments of the 
desert on what used to be pastoral - 
land. Despite efforts at irrigating 
and. stabilizing agriculture, it is un- 
likely that the dry savannah lands 
of Africa will ever successfully ac- 
commodate large densities: _ 

The lesson of the Sahel, however, 
is-not that overpopulation threatens 


‘to cause a return to some Malthusian 


equilibrium through the death of the 
excessive numbers. Mortality is nota 
condition that is produced automati- 
cally by the unsatisfactory function- 
ing of an economic or an ecological 
system. It is caused by exogenous 
accidents—by unfavorable climatic . 
spells, the disorganization of trans- 
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portation and civil.services in war-. 
fare, the prevalence of disease. And 
it is relieved by external factors— 
organization and transportation, mi- 


‘gration to more-favorably endowed. 


regions, the improvement of the 
medical delivery system.. 
Historically, economic develop- 
ment has always gone together with 
a great deal of population growth; 
overpopulation is a term that is 


‘largely synonymous with economic 


stagnation, and its cure is invest- 

ment ‘and intensive labor. 
population .of Tropical ` Africa. 

growing, and has been doing so for 


some time. The main question raised 


by this growth is not whether, it 
will stop soon—the answer to that 


would be that the numbers will: 
‘increase greatly before fertility de- 
increase: sta- 


clines and n 
bilizes. The main question is how 
the population will .be accom- 
modated and what the social costs 
of the changes brought about by 
growth will be. 

Elsewhere in the world: Jevels: 
ment has implied vast relocations 
of people whose way of life, however 
idealized it has been by their 
descendants, was harsh and exhaust- 


_ ing. Communication has broken the 


isolates open, and the competition 
of less severe, better-rewarded life- 
styles led to the abandonment of 
rural aréas where people had’ once 
led a rustic, self-reliant life. In 
Africa, too, a continent characterized 
by the severity of the physical en- 


. vironment and the isolation of cul- 


tures inherent in the enormous dis- 
tances, the, improvement of ‘com- 
munications and the unequal de- 
velopment of certain regions ` is 

leading to enormous shifts of popula- 
tion. Africa is in' the midst of an 
urban revolution; the expansion of 
the cities’. population has been spec- 
tacular in recent years, in large part 


Pai 


because of the pressure of popula- 
tion in the rural areas. 


Though social and economic develop-. , ` 


ments in the towns have been consider- 
able the revolution in urban ‘growth 


- has, not been complemented by'a com- 


parable revolution in economic develop- 
ment. As a result economic and social 
resources are under pressure and an in- 
dustrial revolution of sufficient propor- 
tions to be. able to meet. further in- 
creased demand on these resources is 
unlikely in the foreseeable future. There 
is an urgent need to at least reduce 
the rate of urban growth through some 
reduction in the rate and. volume of 
movement from the rural areas." 


This implies rural davelopiment. 
rather than the haphazard accumula- 


tion of population that‘has occurred 


„on the land: Growth is not only 


destructive of former social relations 
and institutional arrangements, it is 
also a threat to the fragile ecosys- 


tems of the tropics. The old adapta- . 
tions to the environment, ‘based on. 


long fallows and shifting land use 


and on labor saving, extensive meth- ` 


ods of cultivation, were not designed 
for populations that double ‘their 
numbers every 25 years, In spite of 
the low densities, the unmodified 
cultivation systems of many. regions 
of Africa may be approaching the 
limit where land deteriorates and 
loss of fertility sets in. In the West, 
the economic take-ôff of the last 


two centuries was accompanied bya > 


large demand for labor and massive 
rural depopulation. The challenge 
of . population growth in Africa 
will have to be met, not by large- 


a 


scale capital investment in industrial © 


equipment and urban facilities along 
the Western model, but by small- 
holder agriculture. 


13. R. Mansell Prothero, “Population Mo- P 


bility and Rural-Urban Systems in Con- 
temporary Africa,” working paper no. 30, 
African Population Mobility Project, 1976, 
p.13. . 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: You concentrated on the no- 
madic tribes .in the Sahel region, 
which arè part of.a chain of differ- 
entiated agriculture economies from 
nomadism to shifting cultivation, 


_ transhuman, cultivation, and then 


the small and large holder agri- 

culture. Would you make the same 

kinds of rough generalizations about - 
the more settled, more densely 

populated agriculture regions of 

Africa? Is the same kind of adapt- 

ability to economic tragedy also evi- 

dent in other areas? 


A (van de Walle): The traditional 
adaptation mechanism to popula- 
tion in Africa has been shorten- 
ing the fallow period. If the local 
cultivation system was such that 
fallow would last.for 10 to 20 years 
before people came hack to a piece 
of land, it obviously would be an 
enormous reservoir of available 
land. If you restrict the fallow .pe- 
riod too much without supplement- 
ing the nutrition of the -land by 
adding fertilizers, then there is the 
danger that the land is going to 
lose its texture and deteriorate. 
The mechanism that has often 
worked is using crops that were 
tolerant of poor land. One of these 
crops is casaba. It has been-spread- 
ing over many parts of Africa. It 
is tolerant of very poor land, but 
once again there is a cost. 

The hypothesis suggested by 
Esther Boserup, who wrote on the 
effects of population growth on 


the social system, is that the density. . 


of population will lead to a more 
intensive use of cultivation. This 
occurs at the cost of investing more 


- human labor on the land. The African 


population has been very reluctant 
to lend itself to this kind of agri- 
culture, 


Q: Here in the United States, we 
are victims of chemical pollution in 
food. My ignorance about. Africa 
gives me the feeling that those 
people are not victimized by manu- 
facturers who seek a profit at the 
expense of the health of the people. 
Would you comment on that? ć : 


A (van de Walle): First of all I 
want to resist the temptation to be- 
lieve that Africa is a vast green 
continent. As far-as the pollution 
of food, I believe that the prob- 
lems are different. The vast majority 
of the people do not have the luxury 
of the United States to worry about 
the quality of their-food. I remember 
once when I was in one major 
African city, there was a DDT truck 
going through the streets, surrounded 
by an enormous white cloud. Of 
course, this was a direct threat to the. 
health of these people, but the local 
support was so overwhelming for 
DDT and the élimination of flies and 
mosquitoes that there were hundreds 
of children running behind the truck 


cheering it on. 


Q: Are we in the United States 
today consuming food which ought 
to be eaten by some of the people 
in Africa? . 
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`- A (van de Walle): The answer to 


that is that there is very little 


trade in food occurring, at -least- 


in grain. Of course deficient food is 
hard to narrow down. If coffee is 
food, then we are importing food 


mae 


from Africa. There is some export 
of food to the coastal areas and the, 
big cities, but_in general it is not 
a very substantial amount. Most of 
the cultures can be supported at this. 


_ time by their own agriculture. 
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| Smallholder Agriculture in Africa 
‘Constraints and Potential 


By K. G. V. KRISHNA 
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ABSTRACT: Peasant farming is the backbone of the African « 
rural economy. In the predominantly agrarian societies of 
Africa, smallholder farming plays a major role in producing 
food for both rural and urban populations and in providing 
incomes, employment, and export earnings. However, these 
farmets have received a disproportionately small amount of 
available developmental resources. Few people in Africa live. _ 
in wholly subsistence economies. Peasant farmers are steadily 
increasing their share of marketed output and, in the process 
have belied the myth that rural societies are stagnant. Extend- 
ing.effective support to widely dispersed farming populations ’ 
requires financial and manpower resources on a scale which 
few African countries can afford. Few technical packages 
exist, extension services are scanty, and marketing and credit” 
services are deficiént. These are formidable problems the: 
‘resolution of which will take much time, effort, and resources. . 
But the potential for improvement is so considerable, and 
the social implications’so immense, the national agricultural 
policies should articulate the needs of smallholders far better 
than they have so far. Given proven and comprehensible 
technical packages and advice, and attractive prices for their . 
products, peasant farmers have shown a capacity to increase 
their contribution to the economy in a quick and efficient 
manner, 
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` ment of Economics, and Lecturer at Gai Hind University College, Bombay, India. 
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ther feasible nor practical in most . 
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MALLHOLDER or peasant 
farming is.the backbone of the 


African rural economy. It concerns: 


the manner in which about 280 mil- 
lion people in sub-Saharan rural 
Africa, 50-55 million families, earn 


their living from year to year. The ` 


overwhelming majority of these 
people (about 85-90 percent of the 
total population of this area) are 
peasant farmers. Their activities— 
crop production and livestock herd- 
ing—play a major role in feeding the 
rural and urban populations, acting 
as the main source of employment 
and eamings, and providing the 
principal basis of exports and often 
of government revenues as well. Be- 


. cause of the quiet and unobtrusive 


way in which these activities take 
place from year to year, the role of 
peasant farmers is seldom the focus 
of much attention and their activities 


, are more or less taken for granted. 


What is even less apparent is that the 
very significant contribution of 
peasant farmers to the economy of-. 
ten takes place within a framework 


of primitive techniques, low levels 


of productivity, and much uncer- 
tainty concerning production levels 
attained from one crop season to the 
other. More than anything else, this 
situation reflects the fact that the 
majority of the rural population has 
tended to receive only a meager 
share of the resources available for 
development and that it has largely 
been ignored in the plans and pró- 
grams which are periodically formu- 
lated in their capitals. 

Contrary to popular belief, there 


are no wholly subsistence econo- 


mies in Africa in the sense of people 
leading self-contained lives. In fact, 
living in a wholly subsistence econ- 
omy has, for many years, beén nei- 


countries since the breakdown of 
complete isolation and, the steadily 
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growing requirement to pay taxes. 
Having been forced initially to par- 
ticipate in the market economy at 
least to a small extent, peasant farm- 
ers have actively sought to enlarge 


_ their role both as consumers and pro- 


ducers, often encountering much 
frustration in the latter role. In fact, 
given the difficulties in participat- 
ing actively in-producing for the 
market, what is surprising is the ex- 
tent of progress already achieved in 
this regard. In the few situations 
where governments actively sought 
to encourage smallholder’ produc- 
tion—either for political or socio- 
economic reasons—through a com- 
bination of incentives and support 
services, there has been an amazing 
degree of responsiveness from the 
latter, thereby belying the myth that 
rural societies are stagnant and 
fatalistic or devoid of ambition and 
initiative. It has been a hard strug- 
gle, however, since there continues 
to be much skepticism, and some 
ignorance, among governmental 
authorities with regard to the poten- 
tial role of smallholder agriculture. 


PAST POLICIES 


The colonial period 


Past policies with regard to small- 
holder agriculture have tended to be 
influenced by, the number of con- 
siderations depending on whether 
they were formulated within the 
framework of colonial governments 
or the independent governments 
which succeeded them. During the 
colonial period, policies tended to 
vary as between situations where 
there was'an active attempt to intro- 
duce expatriate capital and enter- 
prise to develop the economies and 
those where the focus was on pro- : 
moting market-oriented production, 
but strictly within the framework of 
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traditional peasant agriculture. Poli- 
cies varied further depending on 
whether overseas  settler-farmers 
were to be encouraged and assisted 
in developing modem agriculture or 


whether overseas initiative would 


be limited to plantation companies. 
Where a settler element was in- 
volved, as in the highlands of Kenya, 
not only did it entail concessions 
and privileges to settlers out of pro- 
portion to their number, but it. be- 
came apparent before long that there 
was a, clear dichotomy between the 
role envisaged for the settlers and 


_the potential role of traditional peas- 


ant agriculture. 

This dichotomy-is most vividly 
brought out in the experience of 
Kenya which had an active and in- 


fluential settler community that, 


despite its. small numbers, suc- 
ceeded within a relatively short 
period in becoming the major source 
of market-oriented production, 
whether for exports or for the domes- 
tic market. During the period 1950- 
1960 for example, the large-farm 
sector, comprised of settler-farmers 


; and the plantation companies, ac- 


counted for as much as 90 percent 
of the total marketed output. (Not 
only were traditional farmers hope- 
lessly ill-equipped to share in pro- 
ducing for the growing market, but 


-also there were no government poli- 


cies at the time which were con- 
sciously aimed at enlarging oppor- 


-tunities for the traditional sector 


comprised of millions of African 
peasant farmers. On thé contrary, 
where-some smallholders displayed 
initiative in producing cash crops 
—notably tea and coffee—which 
had been monopolized by settler- 
farmers, the latter put enough pres- 


‘sure on the government to seek a 
restriction of prohibition on such - 


production, on the ground that the 
products of peasant farmers could 
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not satisfy and maintain’ sais stan- 
dards ofthe export and, on occasions, 

even the domestic markets. The-im- 
position of such restrictions: seri- 


-ously jeopardized and delayed the 
_ development of smallholder produc- 


tion. It was not until the late 1950s 
that this policy was modified and an 
attempt was made to promote a 
policy for the advancement of Afri- 
can smallholders in,cash crop pro- 
duction. This policy, which was 
elaborated in the “Plan for the Ad- | 
vancement of Africans in Cash Farm- 
ing?” (Swynnerton Plan), began in 
and became a widely known succéss 
story. The plan cleared the way for 
significant smallholder—African— 
participation in market-oriented pro- 
duction. The share of such produc- 
tion which was as low as 10 percent 
in 1950 rose to about 30 percent in | 
1962, the last year before the inde- 
pendence of Kenya. 

In some African countries where 
there was no expatriate settler- 
farmer element, overseas-based 
plantation companies were quite 
prominent. These companies, which 
were drawn principally from the 
former metropolitan powers—’ 
France, Belgium, United Kingdom 
—created the first modernized agri- 
cultural sectors in these countries. ` 
Their production was based on a - 
system df obtaining low-cost land 
fram the governments, hiring low- 
cost labor which ostensibly was 
underemployed, ‘and combining 
these with foreign investment and 
modern technology to produce crops 
principally, but not’ exclusively, for 
the export market. While these com- 
panies dominated. the production of ~ 
certain crops—rubber, tea, coffee, 
and palm oil—they ‘were not 
generally averse to sharing produc- 
tion with smallholder farmers whom, 
they, in fact, encouraged and as-"" 
sisted on occasions. Their. role in . 


EE TER arean pro- 
duction was an important factor in 
stimulating smallholder participa- 
tion in the market economy. ~ 


Post-independence period | 


Since attaining independence, _ 


many African governments have en- 
deavored to encourage ‘and assist 
large-scale participation by their 
nationals. in all' types of economic; 
activity. As the largest sector -of 
' most African-economies, agriculture 
has naturally been the focus of much 
attention and has received.a sub- 
stantial ‘allocation of finance and 
manpower. The. thrust ‘of - govem- 
ment policies’ has been twofold. In 
the first place, where African econo- 
mies had for many years been domi- 
nated by foreign entrepreneurs, 
there was an understandable desire 


- to Africanize or ‘nationalize various 


enterprises as an initial „step in pro- 
moting. domestic enterprise. Since. 
< agriculture was in most cases—ex- 
cept where expatriate. settler-farm- 
ers or overseas plantation companies 
played -an important role—in the 
hands of native African farmers, the 
need here was not so much nationali- 
zation as giving an impetus to the 
sector so that it would begin to 
, undergo a transformation with bene- 
ficial effects on yields and. output. 
This was done through a combina- 
tion of measures including improved 
and expanded extension, marketing 
and credit, and a bettér determina- 
tion and improved delivery of suit- 
able inputs. An important, although 
not spectacular, transformation has 
been achieved'in the process. 
Policies with regard to agricultural 
transformation or modernization 
have varied a lot -among African 
countries. Three main types of poli- 
“ cies may be idéntified in this regard. 
In the first place; there were those 
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which were ireded principally 
toward expanding the range and out-’ 
put of crops, but which did not reveal 
much, preoccupation either with is- 
sues of a nationalistic nature or with 


” considerations of equity. The main 
.consideration behind this policy ap- 


pears -to have been to attain rapi 
progress in self-sufficiency in food or 
the expansion and diversification of 
export crops. Whether the enterprise 
which engineered progress was local 
or foreign or whether the government - 


_was actively involved or not was 


irrelevant for this policy. 

- The second policy emphasizes the . 
importance of assigning.:a growing 
role to nationals but did not exclude 
a continuing role for foreign enter- 
prise, particularly. if it already ex- 
isted and had performed an im- 
portant role. The objective appears- 


to have been the creation of condi-: ` 


tions under which the participation 
of nationals would be phased in . 
smoothly and in an orderly fashion 

while the role ‘of -non-nationals 
would be phased out in an equally 
smooth, nondisruptive manner. In 


‘both the above cases, there was no 


particular. emphasis‘.on expanding 


‘the role of smallholders, but -only 


on helping them: in whatever way. 
was found feasible to participate in 
the market'economy. ' 

The third policy clearly aimed at 
the earliest possible assumption by. 
nationals of responsibility for both 
food and cash crop production on the 
clear further assumption that large 
companies, large individual entre- 
preneurs, absentee landlords, and 
others who were not directly in- 
volved in agricultural activities 
would be speedily replaced by peas- 
ant farmers who would be the 
government's principal target 
groups. 

It is perhaps premature to deter- ‘ 


mine which among the three poli- 
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cies noted above ‘has been the most 
or least successful. Moreover, any 
determination -which is based on 
physical measures of progress may 
not stand the test of social factors, 
particularly the aspects relating to 


‘equity and income distribution. It is 


difficult to dispute the claim of the 
Ivory Coast that it has created the 
basis of an efficient agricultural ‘sys- 
tem or of Kenyaand Malawi that they 
have speedily opened up oppor- 
tunities for African participation jn 
production direéted both to the 
domestic and export markets. It is 
equally difficult to prove that, 
despite their declared concern for 
smallholders, Tanzania or Somalia 
have really improved: their lot. But 
these are short-term perspectives, 
and the experiences of the countries 
to date cannot be regarded as con- 
clusive proof that any given policy 
has been particularly successful in 
raising levels of productivity and 
maximizing opportunities for raising 
living standards of lange numbers of 
people. 


LARGE- SCALE FARMING 
AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


` While the existence of large-scale 
farming in the pre-independeénce 
period of some African countries can 


be seen in retrospect in the context. 


of expatriate companies or indi- 
vidual farmers, there is little rational 
explanation for its continuation— 
particularly of individual large-scale 
farming—in the post-independence 
period. Typically, many of these 
post-independence large farmers 
have been drawn from the ranks of 
government officials, professional 
politicians, and senior executives 
from private or parastatal organiza- 
tions. Few, if any, have any legiti- 
mate claims to own land. The moti- 


vation is one of social prestige and 


ng 


few have demonstrated their capa- 
bility in. farming. And yet, because 
of their influential position, they 
have managed to obtain for them- | 
selves a disproportionate share of 

the available resources, particularly 
credit and the agricultural services. 


` However, because of their lack of ` 


direct involvement in agricultural’ 


‘operations (often resulting from . 


their being absentee landlords), the 
productivity of land has suffered and 
has resulted in substantial economic 
waste, which is indefensible par- 
ticularly in situations where the 
growing pressure of populatiom:on 
the soil has caused’ land hunger,’ 
shrinking opportunities in ‘rural 
areas, and consequent exodus to the 
towns and cities. 


` . THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST ' 
: LARGE FARMING $ 


_ In recent years, the case for and 
against large-scale farming has again 
become the subject of vigorous de- 
bate, although it should be recog- 
nized in the African context that 
nowhere is large farming the domi- 
nant mode of agriculture at present, 


- nor is it likély to become dominant 


in the foreseeable future. Neverthe- 


less, although large farming was 


either a straightforward adoption of 
an alien-inspired system which pre- ` 
vailed prior to independence or the 
result of the preeminent social and. 
political position of the privileged 


- few, some claims have been advanced 


in its favor. Among these are: (1) the 
responsiveness of large-scale farming 
to market opportunities, (2) its abil- 
ity to keep up with, and take advan- , 
tage of, improvements in farming 
technology, (3) the usual claims re-. 


lating to economies of scale, (4).its 


ability to withstand fluctuations in 

prices, particularly of items destined : 

for export markets, and (5) its ability’. 
a 2 ae 
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to jivide leadership to smaller 
scale producers. | . ee 


However, barring the role of large 


international companies, there is lit- 


tle evidence that large-scale private 
or individual farming has, in fact, 
met the above criteria or that it has 
at least a potentially critical role to 


play. On the contrary, and again ex- - 


‘cluding! plantations companies, 
there is evidence that large-scale 
farming is wasteful in terms of capi- 

tal investment and managerial skills, 

` that because of its frequent depen- 


dence on mechanized farming it- 


promotes a pattern of development 
which conflicts with the prevailing 
resource endowment— particularly 
the availability of labor—and that 
it acts as a drain often on scarce 
foreign ‘exchange resources avail- 
able to the governments. Each of 
these factors is of vital significance 
for many African countries in view 
of the acute scarcity of precisely 
those items which large farming de- 
mands in substantial quantities. 

Moreover, the development of farm‘ 

ing which depends on varying 
degrees of mechanization would, if 
encouraged and actively assisted, 

hamper the growth of rural employ- 
ment, thereby causing an urban drift. 
It makes demands on scarce capital 
and even scarcer foreign exchange 
and adds to the burden of growing 
récurrent expenditures, much of it in 
foreign exchange, for imports of 
spares, fuel, and technical services. 
The case for large-scale mechanized 
farming, which was already weak 
prior to the steep increase in fuel 
prices, has since become weaker 
still.. Its continued . encouragement 


would, therefore, be contrary to the — 


overall economic interests -of 1 many 


African econoniies unless its advan-' 


tages could be established clearly. 
and: conclusively. i 
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AST POLICY TOWARD ' 
SMALLHOLDER FARMING 


Despite the many disadvantages 
of large farming‘and its unsuitability 
to the agro-social environment of 
Africa, this sector has continued to 


„receive much encouragement, often 


at the cost of small farming. It is 
well known that when the produc- 
tion of crops is being undertaken in 
the large farming sector this’ very 
fact, often militates against these 


_crops being grown by smallholders - 


on grounds such as scale economies 
or sophisticated management. But 
the point here is not that large farm- 
ing has received too much attention, 
but that small farming has ‘perhaps 
received too little. Given the fact `, 


that small farming is by farthe domi- 


nant mode of farming in Africa and,” 
hence, it is obviously important to 
improve its overall performance, 
why do agricultural policies in many 
countries fail to reflect an adequate 
concern for smallholders? And 
again, assuming that there is no |. 
lack of desire on the part of govern- 
ments to assist smallholders, are 
there any major and indeed insuper- 


- able problems in assisting them? 


Has it been established beyond 
doubt that smallholders either can-. 


not produce certain crops at all or 


only produce them at such‘high cost 
that it cannot be justified in-terms 
of its benefits? And finally, has the 
actual. performance of: smallholder 


' agriculture—with or without assis- 


tance from the governments—been 
such that only negative conclusions 
can be drawn. from it, or are there 
cases where ‘it has proved to be ` 
sufficiently imaginative and adapt- ’ 

able’‘as to record significant achieve- 

ments? These are important ques-- 
tions which should. have an im-. 
portant bearing on'the scope and... 
thrust of future policies with regard ~ 
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to smallholder farming in the. -years 
to come. 
SMALLHOLDER AGRICULTURE — _ 
SOME FALLACIES 


Lack of initiative 


Among the most. persistent fal- 
lacies pertaining .to smallholder 
farming is the one that, by and large, 


these people are unwilling and often: 


unable to take advantage of new 
technical packages, agricultural ser- 
vices, and innovation generally. 
Apart from the fact that this is with- 
out foundation, it has in it the 
dangerops implication— often evi- 


denced in government policies— . 


that assistance provided to: small 
farmers has justification more so- 
cially and politically than strictly 


_ economically, and hence that it repre- 


sents only a desirable transfer from 
the more to the less privileged 
classes. It also assumes that small 
farming cannot be depended upon 
in the realization of objectives such 


‘as greater food self-sufficiency and 
expansion and diversification of agri- 
cultural exports and, by implication, . 


that large farming constitutes the 
main element not only of stability 
in agriculture, but also of its orderly. 
growth. 

Although, as noted above, much 
of the better publicized and docu- 
mented modernization and growth 
of African agriculture has taken 
place in the organized, large-scale 
sector, including the private planta- 
tions, there is much (relatively much 


. more in overall terms).that has taken 


place in the smallholder sector. 
One need only recall the role of 
peasant farmers who produce cocoa 
in Nigeria and Ghana, coffee and 
cotton in Uganda, and tobacco and 


cotton in Tanzania— just a few of 


the dozens of examples which may 
be drawn from all over Africa—to - 
demonstrate how well and how 
much these people have responded 
to opportunities provided to them. _ 
It is to be noted, however, wide- 
spread participation by smallholders ` 
generally occurred in situations 
where either the governments felt, 
for political or socio-economic rea- 
sons, that the activities concerned 
should be spearheaded by small 
farmers or there was no initiative on ~ 
the part of individual large farmers 
—either expatriate or local—to 
undertake these activities. The ab- 


sence of large farmers was a signifi- 
‘cant factor insofar as the govern-- 


ments were not only not distracted 
by the belief that quick increases in 
production could be accomplished 
by encouraging large farmers or by 
pressures emanating from them, but 
also geared their policies toward 
assisting the smallholders in what- 
ever way they could. The result was 
that smallholders responded very 
well to the opportunities which be- 
came available to them. In the 
process, production for the market 
was expanded, cash incomes grew, 
the domestic economies as a whole # 
were strengthened, and government 
revenues became more firmly based. 

There were, however, other situa- 
tions where smallholder participa- ` 


‘tion in production for the market 


had been. artificially held back for 
various reasons, the principal rea- 
son being the pressure of large grow- 
ers, including plantation companies, 
who did not relish the prospect of 
opening the floodgates of competi- 
tion from peasant farmers. The ex- 
ample which most vividly brings 
home this point is smallholder tea 


. production in Kenya. It was not until | 


the mid-1950s that the Kenya. 
government, with financial and tech- 


i 
P 


nical assistance from the British. 


government, established a scheme 
for enabling smallholders to culti- 
vate tea: From small beginnings the 
‘scheme expanded rapidly, so that by 


1963, when the country became int . 


dependent, smallholder tea was al- 
ready well established. Since then 
there. has been considerable prog- 


ress with the result that today over” 


100,000 peasant farmers grow tea, 
each with an average of less than 
one acre of tea. The scheme which is 
being implemented by the Kenya 
Tea Development Authority has 
been a major source of cash earnings 
for participants and has brought 
about’a number of supplementary 
benefits, including a significant con- 
tribution to export eamings and 
some wage employment. The quality 
of smailhdlder tea compares fa- 
vorably with that’ of the estates. 
In retrospect, there is no doubt 
that, in the absence ofa special effort 


and appropriate institutional ar-. 


rangements, smallholders would not 
have made a successful entry into 
tea cultivation. Given the needed 
encouragement, smallholders dém- 
onstrated both their responsiveness 


to economic opportunity and their ; 


willingness to allocate their land and 
labor to a new and untried activity. 


High cost of servicing small farmers ` 


It is often claimed that it is difficult 
to assist large numbers of smallhold- 
ers because of their widely scattered 
location, limited numbers of govern- 
ment personnel, lack of suitable in- 
stitutions, poor governmental or- 
ganization, and the shortage of 


funds. These are, of course, real - 


problems, but they are by no means 
overwhelming. The danger is that 
these problems are often used as an 
excuse for the rather limited efforts 
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to assist the rural population in 
breaking away from their isolation 
and participating in the market 
economy, with the result that the 
situation is perpetuated. None of 
the problems noted above is in- 
soluble in the long run if there is a 
firm commitment on the part of 
governments and remedial mea- 
sures are being taken. The delay in 
assisting. smallholders often stems 
not from a lack of the answers to 
the problems in this regard but from 
the elaborate solutions worked out 
which, in the end, exceed both the 


financial and manpower resources 


available to governments. 

A further factor which often limits 
the efforts of governments with re- 
gard to smallholder farming is the 
feeling that programs designed to 
assist them may not be cost effective, 
particularly by comparison with . 
large farming. While this may be 
true in some cases, failure to assist 
those who may now be. difficult and 
expensive to serve would result‘in 
their always being less cost effective 
and hence possibly never being 
worthy of support. In that event, 
two situations could result. The first 
is that support to small farming may 


_be motivated purely by political con- 


siderations, for example, by select- 
ing an area which happens to be the 
constituency of an influential poli- 
tician. The second is that, when 


. schemes designed to assist small- 


holders are formulated, they may 
tend to be so overdesigned to make 
them foolproof that benefits accrue 


to only a small number of people. 


Some of the successful smallholder 
schemes are characterized by their 
rather limited impact in terms of the 
number of beneficiaries. While the 
success of these projects is no doubt 
commendable, it also serves as a re- 
minder of the task yet to be under- 


vat 
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taken in assisting those who have 
still not enjoyed the fruits of de- 
velopment. 


The spill-over effect 


- The argument is sometimes ad- 
vanced that the interest of ,small- 
holders is better served not. by ex- 
plicitly recognizing them as a target 
group, but by enabling them to bene- 
fit indirectly from schemes directed 
at those—mainly large-scale farmers 
—able and willing to take advantage 
of new opportunities. It is claimed 
that, as the latter break new ground, 
take risks, and open up markets, 
some opportunities will accrue tos 
smallholders who could then be 
introduced into market-oriented 
production i in a manner which mini- 
mizes risks. There are two problems 
with this reasoning. The first is that 
it implies that small farmers would 


be unable to make any headway . 


except under the protective cover of 
the government. The second is that 
it makes them dependent on a’'spill- 
over effect, which may not material- 
ize for a long time and sometimes 
never at all. Any assumption either 
that a spill-over effect would auto- 
matically occur or that its impact 
would be sufficient when it material- 
ized is over-simplistic and often 
unrealistic. 


SMALL FARMING— SOME 
REAL CONSTRAINTS 


While the case for maximizing as- 
sistance to smallholder farming is 
both strong and urgent in all African 
countries, it is also true that much 
patient effort is required to prepare 
the ground well for this assistance 
to both maximize its impact and 
make it a steady and orderly process. 
What is needed is not a single dra- 
matic gesture, but a series of modest 
and well-considered initiatives 


[y 


‘which reflect a long-term onne: 


ment on the part of authorities, and 
which also recognize that there ` 
could well be initial setbacks. There 
is no doubt that programs aimed at 


. providing massive assistance to | 


smallholder agriculture face“some 
real constraints. Some of these are 
examined below. 


Technical packages 


Perhaps the most important type 
of assistance to smallholders, but 


. often not recognized as such, is the 


offer ‘of technical packages which 
actually work under the agronomic 
and sociological conditions which 
the farmer confronts. It is both 
uneconomical and counterproduc- 
tive to ask the farmer to use seed, 
fertilizers, or insecticides if these 
have not been previously tested. 
The small farmer cannot afford to let 
himself be used as a guinea pig. If 
what ‘is offered to farmers fails’ to 
work,’ it will create a mistrust on 
their part and will seriously jeopard- - 
ize programs intended to help them. ` 
It is most important, therefore, that 
the combination of inputs and agro- 
nomic practices which are recom- 
mended to him are proven ‘in the 
specific areas where they are to be 
introduced, that the small farmers 
both comprehend the advantages ‘of 
using them and specifically agree to 
do so, and that there is a prompt 
follow-up which will ensure that the 
farmers could obtain guidance and 
assistance when needed. It is par- 
ticularly important that the emphasis 
should be on the improvement of 
what already exists rather than on 
the introduction of systems, inputs, 
and techniques which are wholly 
alien to the farmers. In.any program, 
the fact should not be lost sight- of 
that the land and labor available to 
smallholders is limited, that food. 
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i producion for their own needs con- 

stitutes an important’ claimant on 
land_and labor, that most small- 
‘holders are without. any kind of 
cushion which will enable them to 
take risks, and hence, that the 
groundwork be properly prepared 
before they are ushered into com- 
‘petitive production for the market. 


Delivery systems 


` The second’ major constraint fac- 
ing smallholder production in Africa 
is.the absence or the existence only 
in a rudimentary form of systems to 
deliver support services for agri- 
culture. For example, the benefits 
_ from the promotion of modern inputs 
in smallholder agriculture would be 
severely constrained if. extension 
services are deficient. Moreover, the 
recommended inputs should be 


available at the right time and loca- 


. tions in order to foster a sustained 
interest in their use by smallholders. 
Similarly, the creation of efficient 
` marketing is critical to ensure the 
prompt handling of marketable: sur- 


‘pluses produced by farmers. There’ 


is nothing more damagirig to the 
morale of small farmers than the 


failure on the part of authorities to. 


ensure an efficient disposal of pro- 
.duction increases. The pfovision of 
credit is the third vital link, exten- 
sion and marketing being the other, 
in the process of rural transforma- 
tion, and its absence seriously in- 
hibits - the participation of small- 
holders in market-oriented produc- 
tion. The improvement of the 
delivery system is therefore vital for. 
the success of smallholder farming. 


Government policies 


The advancement of smallholder 
prodiction is often handicapped 
either by the absence of government 
policies supportive of. it or the 


i 
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existence of some policies which 
clearly militate against it. The most 


glaring example of the latter is the _— 


policy still pursued in many African 
countries with regard'to the pricing 
of agricultural commodities, particu- 
larly food. In general, governments 
have tried to keep producer. prices 
for food as low'as possible, princi- 
pally in order to safeguard. urban 
consumers, who tend to be better 
organized and informed and hence 
carry more political weight. How- 
ever, by pursuing a policy of paying 


_low prices for rural products but, ať 


the same time, not protecting the 
rural population against a steady in- ` 


‘crease in the prices of urban prod- . 


ucts, including those imported from ' 
abroad; governments are. causing a 
detérioration in the terms of trade 


. for the rural areas. It is becoming 


increasingly clear that small farmers 


-not only resent this,, but simply 


cannot afford to continue to partici- 
pate in an exchange which is heavily 
weighted against them. The best evi- 
dence of this is the growing crisis in | 
many countries over food supplies 
caused, among other factors, by the - 
farmers’ unwillingness either to 


-produce marketable surpluses at 


prevailing official prices or to de-- 


‘liver surpluses to official agencies 
. at these prices. 


- Accessibility of small farmers 


Any major program which aims to _ 
assist peasant farmers should in the 
first place, be able to reach the in- 
tended groups effectively. This is’ 
largely but not exclusively a func- 
tion of transport and communica- 
tions. In many. African countries, a 
significant proportion of. the rural 
population simply. cannot be reached 
through the existing transport links. 
Even routine--administrative 
are weak and undependable,& 
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even where a commitnent to sup- 
port rural development programs ex- 
ists, progress is limited since there is 
often a need to start from scratch. 
In the circumstances, rural roads, 
farmer training centers, and gen- 
erally a more effective governmental 
presence should all be regarded as 
essential parts of ‘agricultural de- 
velopment programs. . 

Widely scattered peasant popula- 
tions seriously restrict the ability 
of governments to provide effective 
assistance not only in fields such as 


health and education, but even for 


agriculture. It is the concern that the 
existing situation may forever pre- 
_ vent governmental assistance to the 
isolated and less privileged rural 


people that prompted the Tanzania 


government to. regroup its rural 
population into Ujamaa villages. 
The -actual implementation: of the 
- Ujamaa program has not been with- 
out snags—including wrong siting 
of villages with regard to soil types 
and water and the coercive measures 
= employed by overenthusiastic’ of 
ficials—but it is highly, probable 
that: the basic objectives would 
prove to be sound and wholly de- 
fensible in the long run. 


SMALLHOLDER AGRICULTURE —- 
THE FUTURE 


Despite the very many problems 
and constraints inherent in small- 
holder agriculture, it is indisputable 
that it should receive far more atten- 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Last summer, I had the oppor- 
tunity to spend about a week in 
Ghana, where I found a very serious 
food crisis. I was told-that the chief 
reason for it was that there was such 
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tion and specific supportive measures - . 
than in the past. The case for this.is 
not only social and political. but, 
equally important, economic. Small- 
holder agriculture is so basic to the 
economies of African countries that 
failure to raise its productivity would 
constitute a grave deficiency in the 
resource allocation process. While 
the support to smallholder agricul- 
ture is justified on grounds of-equity, 


. this is not the only or even the main 


justification. There is a strong eco- 
nomic justification for this assistance 
which is to be seen in its appropri- 
ateness to the pattern of resource en- 
dowment in most African countries. 

A- major review of the policies 
toward smallholder agriculture is’. 
needed in mast African countries. 
The main theme of such a policy 
should regard peasant farmers as. 
the major source of production and 
the. major object of support. In the 
long run, the efficient development 
of this type of farming would also 
tend to be the most economically 
advantageous one. 

Experience with assisting small- 
holders has been limited, but'it has . 
proved encouraging. Peasant farm- 
ers have displayed initiative and ' 
responded well to opportunities - 
which came their way. Active sup- 
port to these people constitutes not 
only the most efficient method of 
accomplishing broad-based, prog- 
ress, but also the best hope of enx 
suring social and political steely 
in most African countries. 


a large-scale migration of people, 
especially young people, to the city 
that they were simply not growing 
sufficient food. Yet Ghana was said 
to be fully capable of being self- 
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sufficient. As a consequence they 
were importing a large part of their 
food from abroad and food was very 
expensive. What could be done 
about a situation like this? Is it pos- 
sible to establish government policy 


which would get peoplé back to the ` 


farm? 


A (Krishna): The point that you 


made about Ghana applies to a num- 
ber of other countries as well. One of 
the reasons people tend to move 
away from rural areas is that the op- 
portunities for productive employ- 
ment are narrowing and there is a 
growing feeling that a rural environ- 
ment does not offer an adequate and 
dependable livelihood. I suggest 
that the principal reason for this is 
the very heavy distortion in govern- 
ment policies, particularly in regard 
‘to prices. The center of power in 
most African’ countries lies: in the 
urban area where the people are 
closest -to those who govern the 
country. The remote. farmer living 


where he cannot be reached is often ` 


completely left out of the calcula- 


tions of the administrators and™ 


planners. Policies are formulated to 
serve the requirements of those 
close at hand. 

For this reason, governments in 
many countries have for a long time 
been pursuing policies which are 
detrimental to the rural population, 
which is the majority of the country’s 
population. Once the relation be- 
tween effort and reward becomes so 
distorted, the rural population 
simply has no opportunity in the 
. rural environment-and has to move 
to urban areas. It is a very short- 
sighted policy to allow this because 
larger urban populations simply 
make it more difficult for the govern- 
ment to pursue more realistic poli- 
cies in regard to prices, and there 
is no single factor more important 
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in stabilizing and promoting agri- 
cultural devena than producer 
prices. 


Q: I have two questions. As you 
know there is one argument that the 
problem of hunger and malnutrition 
in Africa is to some extent caused 
by too much emphàsis on cash crop 


agriculture. To what extent is the so- 


called integrated approach by the 
World Bank contributing to this 
trend or alleviating the problem? 
The second question has to do with 
the terms of trade. You made a point 
that trade terms seem to favor the 
urban population. Thére may be 
some exceptions to that. I am sure 
in your organization you have found 
some cases where trade terms favor 
the rural population. In those pat- 
ticular cases, what is the basic factor 
which ‘explains this disparity? 


A (Krishna): With regard to the first 
question, the main point I would 
like to make is that-the problem is 
one of the major concems of many 
governments and, through them, the 
institutions for which I work. The 
colonial regime stressed cash crops, 
particularly for the export market. 
Along with this production of cash 
crops occurred such developments 
as the build-up of a domestic trans- 
portation system. It is very obvious 


` that the rather modest communica- 


tions and transport networks that 


exist in these countries were in-. 


tended originally to move exports 
from production centers to ports 
where they could be exported 
overseas. 

Now it is also true that the empha- 
sis on producing cash crops for ex- 
ports has, to some extent, detracted 


from the need to provide adequate 


food for the domestic markets. This 


` 
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is reflected in many countries having 


to rely on imports from year to year 
to meet the needs of the population, 
principally the requirements of ur- 
ban population. If you look at im- 
ports on a year-to-year basis, the 
domestic destinations for the im- 
` ported food are all in the urban 
areas. This is inefficient and uneco- 
nomical; and, where it involves us- 
ing up the scarce foreign exchange 
- resources, ‘it is quite dangerous for 
economic stability. There are, of 
course, bilateral auspices under 
which food is either provided free or 
at nominal cost. Our conviction is 
that, in the majority af cases, the 
food that is imported could have 
been produced at home with ade- 
quate incentives and perhaps at 
even less cost. So we are working 
with the governments to change the 
emphasis on food crops and tash 
crops not to minimize the impor- 
tance of export crops, but to achieve 
a balance between food and cash 
crop production. If a country ex- 
pands cash crop production, replac- 
ing food production, and then has to 
import food and pay for it in foreign 
exchange, the effective increase in 
export earnings is immediately neu- 
tralized. So it is not a very meaning- 
ful.way to expand cash crops. 
Regarding the second question on 
the relative terms of trade, the best 
manifestation of the terms of trade 
having moved in favor of the urban 
population is that urban consumers 
characteristically pay a price for the 
basic necessities which does not re- 
flect the true economic cost, particu- 
larly in food items. In many of these 
countries, the government fixes the 
producer price, a government mar- 
keting organization buys it from the 
producer at that price and then trans- 
ports it, warehouses it, and sells it 
to the urban consumer. Sothere are a 
number of points at which the true 
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economic costs can be hidden so that 
the urban consumer price can be 
substantially less than it might have 
been in a completely free market. 

The best way of understanding 
what the economic price might have 
been is to look at food which does not 


pass through official channels to 


reach the urban consumers, There 
are occasions when the cost of such 
food: is two to three times higher 
than the official price. If the pro- 
ducer price is raised to a meaning- . 
ful level and there is an increase in 
production, the necessity of having 
to import food and subsidize con- 
sumer prices in the urban areas 
could be at least minimizéd if not 
eliminated. 


Q: One of the main problems of 
modernizing agriculture in Africa, 
especially in the Sahara ` region, is 
irrigation. Could you give your view 
on. the organization that would be 
necessary to bring smallholders to- 


gether and modernize irrigation? 


Is it better to actually collectivize 
agriculture or is it more Pere 
to leave it free? ; 
A (Krishna): With regard to water, 
quite obviously very much depends 
upon the soùrces. There is not very 
much one can do in an area of low 
rainfall except use rainwater when it. 
occurs, perhaps one or two months ` 
during the year. The most obvious 
thing one could do is by very simple 
technology to build pockets to col- 
lect the scarce rainfall. At the same 
time, one could supplement this by 


‘a very thorough probing of the 


ground water resources available.” 
An important variation to the ground 

water development program is con- 

trol or disciplined utilization of 

ground water. 
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In Ethiopia the government has 
two wells in areas used predomi- 
nantly by nomadic people. There are 
mobile pumps, which pump out the 
ground water from the two wells. 
After a period of time, when cattle 
and human beings have used the 
water, they must move on and the 


well is locked up. This enables the 
well to be recharged for the next 
season and also protects overgraz- 


ing in the area. Anybody who wants 


to use the well must become a regis-, 
tered user, and one of the disciplines 
imposed on them is that they. must 
move to another area later. 


x 
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Political Transition in Urban Africa 


By SANDRA T. BARNES 


ABSTRACT: Political change in Africa has not met the ex- 
. péctations of pre-independence analysts. Civil wars, military . 

coups, and the demise of multi-party states weigh heavily 
on the performance of public authorities and the smooth 
functioning. of the body politic. At the local level, political 
and demographic changes also exceed expectations. Ad- 
ministrators are. unprepared to deal with the vast numbers 
of migrants who are attracted to the burgeoning cities. At the 
same time, agencies are constantly reorganized and bureau- 
cratic continuity is minimal. The result is that residents 
are forced to meet political needs through their own efforts. 
To these ends there has been an increasing Africanization 
of the~polity, as seen in the proliferation of traditional 
authority figures who adapt their roles as chiefs or patrons 
to the modem urban marketplace, and a proliferation of 
organizations and networks that serve as interest groups or 
dispute-settlement mechanisms in place of formal govern- _ 
mental institutions. Although unanticipated, these features 
can no longer be considered deviations from a prescribed 
norm. They are an organic part of the political process. 
Today they account for much of the stability and con- 
tinuity that are to be found in Affica’s urban political systems. 


Sandra T. Barnes is Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The case study described in this-article is a product of a field study 
conducted in Nigeria in 1971-72 and 1975 designed to examine the social, 
economic, and political adjustments of migrants to Lagos —one of Africa’s largest 

‘and.most industrialized urban centers. 
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URBAN AFRICA 


OLITICAL change in | Africa 
has not gone according to plan. 
Scholars who examined the new 
nations as they came into being as- 
sumed that subsequent political 


transitions would follow three direc-. 


tions. Political systems would Wes- 

ternize; national loyalties would 

supplant ethnic loyalties; mass par- 

ticipation in national affairs would 

increase. But these predictions have 
` not been borne out. 


- As is usually true with predic- 
tions, the past 20 years in Africa‘ 


have seen untidy events which 
spoiled the tidy unfolding of the 
future put forth by the prognos- 
ticators. The rapidity with which 
change would take place was under- 
estimated. Civil wars, military coups, 
and the demise of multi-party states 
were unanticipated. And, as I argue 
-here, the weight of historical tradi- 


_ tion in shaping the modem political,” 


arena was misjudged. It is now clear 
that beneath the tumultuous events 
of the past two decades there has 
` been a movement of political sys- 


` tems away from the goals introduced : 


by colonial powers and more toward 
modern African ideas ofhow a nation 
should be ordered. 

For example, mass participation 
can no longer be measured in rela- 
tion to national events such as elec- 
tions or campaigns, nor is it found 
in -national organizations such as 
political parties. To establish param- 
eters for the African political scene 


action, that level which is indeed 
the lifeblood of a polity..Here the 
evidence is that African modes of 
‘interaction persist. An urban chief 
may be as effective an arbiter as a 


court judge. A mosque may double: . . 


as an ethnic association and thereby 
act as an interest group on behalf 
of its worshiper-members. 

At the local level, political - and 


` burgeoning cities. 
‘facilities and amenities stretched 
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denocaki changes also vary from 

expectations. The urbanization pro- 
cess is accelerating tothe extent that 
rural productivity is in jeopardy. 
Through no fault of their own, 
administrators are unable to’ expand 
their services quickly enough to 
deal with the vast numbers of 
migrants who are attracted ‘to the 
Not only are 


beyond their limits, but also the 
structires of urban governmental 
agencies are constantly reorganized 
and continuity in civil service per- > 
sonnel is minimal. One outcome of 
these circumstances is that residents 

are forced to meet political needs 

through their own grass-roots efforts. 

Their success can be measured by a 

growing body of evidence that com- - 
petition for scarce urban resources 

continues unabated yét largely out- 

side the formal political institu- 

tions.! The answer to how this is 

achieved can be found in the actual . 
direction political change has taken 
and not in the plans for how it 
should have changed. In reversing 
the prescribed directions for politi- _ ` 
cal development, the public has 
found outlets for political needs and 
some ‘measure of PET and | 
security. 

The point I wish to emphasize 
is that by retaining African institu- 
tions, customs, and values, by re- 
taining and manipulating ethnic. 


- group ties, and by diverting par- 
we must look to small-scale inter- _ 


ticipation away from national affairs, 
ordinary citizens in all but the most 
totalitarian regimes still retain viable 


~ outlets for political activities despite . 


what one observer sees as a “shrink- 
ing political arena.”? 


1. The term “formal” is here restricted to 
statutory political institutions. 

2. Nelson Kasfir, The Shrinking Political _ 
Arena (Berkeley: Vome of California 
Press, 1976), 
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There are 'two ways this is ac- 
complished. First, there isan in- 
creasing Africanization of the polity, 
as seen, for example, in the pro- 
liferation of traditional authority 


figures .who adapt their roles as- 


chiefs or patrons to the modern 
urban marketplace, assisting resi- 
dents to fulfill personal and political 
needs. Second, there are a number 
of “irivisible,” or- secondary, or- 
ganizations and networks, suchas 
landowner associations, secret so- 
cieties, and even religious groups, 


‘that serve, among other things, 


as interest groups or dispute-settle- 
ment bodies and, therefore, must 
be considered a functioning part 
of the political process. The degree 
to which each complements rather 
than contradicts formal governmen- 
tal institutions varies with each 
urban setting. Similarly, the degree 


to which polities are Africanized +: 


or to which invisible groups fulfill 
primary political needs varies mark- 
edly from place to. place. 

At this point, let me be clear about 
what I mean by the terms “politics” 
and “political process.” Politics is 
the way in which individuals co- 
operate and compete for power in 
the form of resources—both human 
and material. It is largely a public 
affair and is concerned with de- 
cision-making that affects a com- 
munity.’ In urban centers, resources 
consist of jobs, housing, land, educa- 


‘tion, contracts, social services, pres- 


tige, status, and so on. Competition 


for these resources and decisions, 


as to who is to receive, control, 


and distribute them together consti-. 


tute the political process. Today, 
despite wholesale proscriptions on 


3. See Paul Friedrich, “The Legitimacy of 
a Cacique,” in Local-Level Politics, ed. Marc 
J. Swartz (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Com- 
pany, 1968), p. 243, for a discussion of this 
definition of politics. 
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overt participation in some nations, 
the political process continues un- 
abated. It takes place largely out- 
side the formal political arena and © 
is often subtly embedded within 
the ongoing encounters and ex- 
changes of the daily social routine. 
To support this position, I de- 


‘scribe the inner-workings of Mushin 
.—one of three suburban political 


communities within greater metro- 
politan Lagos, Nigeria.‘ Mushin is. 
briefly compared to other urban cen- 


“ters, where certain striking simi- 


larities are to be found. From this 
evidence it appears that the most 
important political transition taking ` 
place is that, while unique to each 
city, an identifiebly African political 
culture is taking shape at the local - 
level. . 


THE POLITICAL ee 
OF MUSHIN 


With the possible exception of 
Kinshasa, Lagos is now the largest 
metropolitan area of tropical Africa. 
It is the capital of the Federal 
Republic of Nigeria, the overseer of 
the bulk of the nation’s import and 
export ‘trade, and the site of the 
largest industrial complex in West 
Africa. The influx of migrants seek- ` 
ing ‘employment opportunities in _ 
these and other sectors has trebled 
in recent years, so that recent esti- 
mates place the population in excess 
of 3.5 million. Thousands of new- 
comers who arrive each week must 
adjust to an environment that is 
more technologically and- bureau- 
cratically oriented than can be found 
elsewhere in Nigeria. The social 


. transformations they undergo can be 
associated with Affica’s industrial 


: 4, The case study is based on field work 
carried out in Mushin by the author in 
1971-72 and again in 1975. 

5. Business Times, 11 January 1977, p. L. 
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revolution. In view of these factors, 
Lagos presents an ideal setting for 
examining the contemporary politi- 
cal process. 

Until 1976 metrópolitin Lagos 
consisted of four separate political 
communities. The municipality of 
Lagos was administered by a city 
council, and three adjoining sub- 
urban districts were each adminis- 
tered by a town or district council. 
Each ‘of the councils was overseen 
separately by the Lagos state govern- 
ment, and therefore there 'were no 
administrative connections between 
the political communities nor over- 
lap in local -officeholders or other 
authority figures. Local leaders zeal- 
ously protected their political boun- 
daries, perpetually engaging in ac- 
tivities to retain their community’s 
autonomy and its political solidarity. 
The sense of community solidarity 
did not extend beyond politics, how- 
ever. None of the four communities 
had a separate economic or social 
life. In other words, place of occupa- 
tion, kinship ties, ‘and social inter- 
action did, and continue to, tran- 
scend political boundaries. 


The suburb of Mushin ‘officially ` 


came into being in 1955. An agri- 
cultural area before the Second 
. World War, it has taken only three 
decades to become Lagos’ most 
heavily populated sector. Mushin 
houses 1.5 million residents— it is 
largely a residential area—in con- 
trast to the 1.2 million who live 


in the municipality of Lagos and: 


the‘nearly 1 million who are divided 
between the ‘other two suburbs.® 
The bulk of its residents are mi- 
grants, the leaders’ of whom have 
shaped it into a viable political 
community largely through their 
own efforts. 

In the course of its development, 
Mushin has experienced a number 

6. Ibid, p. 1. ! 
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of changes in its political system. 
It has gone ‘from a decentralized 
to a centralized polity. Its adminis- 
trative authority has undergone fre- 
quent and fundamental reorganiza- 
tional shifts in its 21-year life-span. 
There has been little long-term con- 
tinuity in civil service personnel 
administering the council. Finally, 
it has been. shifted between juris- 
dictional authorities, the conse- 
quences of: which are that Mushin 
is the least physically developed 
sector .with the least desirable - 
living conditions in Lagos.” To be 
fully appreciated, these changes 
must be elaborated. 
Before colonization in 1861, and 
unlike its neighboring city-state of 
Lagos, the area now .known as 
Mushin was. not: politically cen- 
tralized nor were its villages tribu- 
taries of ‘a larger centralized king- 
dom. During the colonial period, it 
was overseen by a district officer 
who, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of indirect rule, should have 
had, but in this.case did not have, 
a preexisting structure through 
which to administer his territory, 
save a few lineage elders who acted 
as. headmen of the villages that 
dotted the region. Thus it was not. 
until postwar urbanization that. 
political centralization took place. 


As a first step, the village elders 


united to form village group coun- 
cils which, in turn, chose represen- 
tatives to act as emissaries between 
residents and the colonial govern- 


ment. The representatives were a. — 


farsighted group of migrant settlers ` 
who envisioned the day when their 
new homes would be an integral 
part of the metropolitan area. It was 
they who petitioned government to. 
create Mushin by carving it out of a 

7. Akin L. Mabogunje, Urbanization in 


Nigeria (New York: Africana. qublanine 
Corp., 1983), pp. 300-9. 
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much lazger rural district and to give 
it a separate governing council. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE: 
1955-1976 i 


, When Mushin came into being in 
1955 it had two bodies: a policy- 
making bòard of elected councilors 
and a bureaucratic’ establishment 
of civil servants empowered to 
implement policy and administer 
local services. Elected councilors 


. were, by and large; the same leaders 


who lobbied for the creation of the 


- council. Each represented an emerg- ` 
ing urban neighborhood that had 


been turned into an electoral ward, 
and each was to serve a three- 


-year term. A senior civil servant 


was to oversee the establishment 
and provide ‘administrative con- 
tinuity. This council structure re- 
mained unchanged during its first 
five years. 

Then a series of frequent shifts 
altered the representational char- 
acter of the council. Dissatisfied 


with the performance of the coun-: 


cil and perceiving an opportunity 
to turn it into a partisan strong- 
hold, party politicians, who by 1960 
dictated local government policy, 
dissolved the elected council and 
appointed committees of manage- 
ment whose primary attribute was 
party loyalty rather than represen- 


tational skill. Thus began a new 


trend, During the tumultuous period 


' from 1966 to 1965, when the domi- 


nant Western Region party, the Ac- 
tion Group, fragmented and was 
succeeded by various partisan coali- 
tions, five appointed councils came 


and went. in Mushin. Each new: 


council represented a change in the 
balance of partisan power. 

Other changes were instituted 
after the military:coup of January” 


. 1966, again altering the basic struc- 


ee 


ture of the council. For a three- 
and-one-half-year period, the coun- 
cil was run, not by a representational - 
body, but by-a sole administrator 
who: served both as policy-maker 
and implementer. Sole adminis- - 
trators then ran the council for 6 


. other interim periods lasting from 1 


to 18 months. 

In its first 21- years, the council 
seesawed between elected boards, 
appointed boards, and a sole ad- 
ministratorship 16 times. There have 
been 10 policy-making boards. Three 


-have been elected by. residents, 


four have béen appointed by the 
ministry of local government acting 
on the instructions of partisan lead- 
ers, and three have been appointed 
‘by military edict. Only two councils 
have served a full three-year term; 
the longevity of the others has been 
from one month to two years, with 
shorter periods being more the rule 
than the exception. 

In 1976 another radical change 
was effected at the behest of the 
federal military government which 
toppled the Gowon regime in July 
of 1975. Mushin was divided into 
two new administrative authorities 


` —Mushin East and Mushin West— 


each with an administrative estab- 
lishment and a paid, elected repre- 
sentational board. Elections were 
held in December 1976 as part of 
Nigeria’s nationwide reorganization 
of local government and its prepara- 
tion for a return to civilian rule.’ 
During the same 20-year period, 
the bureaucratic arm of the council’ 
has been subject to frequent changes. 
There has. been a lack of skilled 
civil service manpower and re- 
peated personnel shifts, particularly 
at the highest levels. Turnover has 


- been so great, in fact, that there is 


8. Federal Republic of Nigeria, Guidelines 
for Local Government Reform (Kaduna: 
Government Printer, 1976). 
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little bureaucratic continuity and, 
therefore, little incentive to develop 
and follow through on admini- 
strative programs. Although the 
council has been upgraded and ex- 
panded from a district to a town 
council, its staff expansion has been 
minimal compared to that of the 
Lagos City council. For example, in 
1974-75 there were about 6,250 
employees in the Lagos city council 
compared to just under 500 in the 
Mushin town council, despite the 
latter’s larger constituency.® 

In its short life, Mushin has been 
removed from one jurisdictional 
authority and placed under another 
on several occasions. These changes 
have had‘profound effects on thé de- 
velopment of the area. Notorious for 
being a shifting no man’s land,’° 
Mushin has often been neglected and 
ignored, for the reason that no 
higher authority: has-been willing to 


invest in an area that might at any - 


time be removed from its control. 


The contrast between Mushin and - 


Lagos City in annual local govern- 
ment expenditures is revealing in 
this regard. In 1967-68, for in- 
stance, the Lagos City council ex- 
pended roughly $18 per inhabitant, 
against about $1.20 per inhabitant 
expended in Mushin." By 1974- 
75, using latest population estimates, 
the -Lagos City expenditure re- 
mained nearly the same, whereas 
the Mushin expenditure rose to 


9. See Mushin Town Council, “Draft Es- 
` thmates, 1975-76,” pp. 5-26, and Lagos City 
Council, “Draft Estimates, 1975-76,” pp 
56-132, mimeograph. 

10. Pius O. Sada, “The Metropolitan Re- 

gion of Lagos: A Study of the Political 
Factor in Urban Geography” (Ph.D. diss., 
Indiana University, 1968), pp. 83-4. 
. 11. Ishola Oluwa and S. I. Talabi, Report 
of the Tribunal of Inquiry into the Re- 
organization of Local Government Councils 
in Lagos State, Minority Report (Lagos, 
1970), p. 67. 
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about $3.50 per resident.” From. its 
earliest years, neglect has been ap- 
parent in almost every respect: in 
economic, administrative, and ju- 
dicial services: in town planning; 
and in the provision of amenities 
and police protection. 


THE RISE OF URBAN CHIEFS 


The most dramatic response to this 


-neglect and to the resultant need 


for self-help has been the creation 
of a chieftaincy system. Just as 
squatter settlements are noted for 
organizing their own internal gov- 
ernmental services, Mushin, while 
not a community of this type, has 
responded, to community needs. by 
adapting an old political model to 
a new setting. The chieftaincy sys- 
tem consists of a hierarchy of chiefs 
and their advisory councils. Almost 
all of Mushin’s leaders are in some 
way involved in the chieftaincy sys- 
tem as title holders, council mem- 
bers, or‘advisors. The basic criteria 
for participation is that, a man or 
woman own real estate in Mushin 
or that a woman be a local market 
leader. 

Real estate is the foundation upon 
which Mushin’s political com- 
munity rests. Real estate ownership 
in Mushin defines full political citi- 
zenship. It provides an entrée into 
the chieftaincy system. and other 
local-level political groups includ- 
ing the Mushin town council. It 
affords economic security, in that 
virtually all housing is designed to 
produce rental income. It is a sym- 
bol of high status, and. it attracts 
the respect of kinsmen, friends, and 
neighbors. Because political, eco- 
nomic, and even social power is de- 
rived from real estate, it is Mushin’s 


12. Mushin Town - Council, “Draft Esti- 
mates,” p. 2; Lagos a Council, “Draft 
Estimates,” p. vii. 
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most sought after. resource,. the ac- 
quisition and protection of which 
adds to the needs of owners for 
community solidarity. The vested 
interest landowners have in their 
property, and hence in Mushin, has 
-been :one of the- more’ compelling 
forces in the establishment of the 
chieftaincy system. 

Once again, it is necessary to ex- 
amine the past for the origins of 
the chieftaincy element in Mushin’s 
polity..The beginning of the chief 
‘taincy system is to be found in 
the autonomous villages of pre- 
urbanized Mushin and in the head- 
men who. kept order within them. 
Building ‘on this example, settlers 
of new. urban neighborhoods chose 


new headmen to provide leader-. 


ship and social order. Settlers in 
the old but urbanizing villages re- 
tained existing headmen as their 
leaders. Within each expanding 
neighborhood, landowners, but not 
their tenants, served as an advisory 
council to the headman. These units 
were strengthened by government 
authorities who used headmen as tax 
collectors and theirlandowner coun- 
cils as communication links to the 
public. They served‘as natural train- 
ing grounds for the leaders who 
later emerged as Mushin’s prominent 
politicians. 

The creation of the Mushin district 


council added greater strength to’ 


‘the neighborhoods, 30 of which be- 


came electoral wards- from which’ 


the first council was chosen. Once 
formalized, the neighborhood wards 
were easily politicized by partisan 
organizations. And once politicized, 
the role of headman grew in im- 
portance. Without governmental 
authorization, but with support of 
the public, the titles of headmen 
were elevated to that of chief, 
and the new chiefs began meeting 


- together in divisional councils. At. 
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this point, the system began to form 
a hierarchy. Divisional councils se- 
lected one of their members to 
serve as a senior spokesman, and 
before a few months’ had passed 
these spokesmen were thought of as _ 
paramount chiefs, their councilmen 


` as junior chiefs. 


In time, thé suburb of Mushin 
had seven paramount chiefs bearing 
the titles of old, “king of the icity,” 
or Bélé, “chief of the town,” and 
seven chieftaincy divisions. Oli 
were chosen either from the ranks 
of new landowning settlers or from 
those of the old village headmen. | 
To date, the Mushin chieftaincy 
system, has not centralized to the 
point that one of the seven olú has 
emerged as Qba, “crowned king.” 
Although the olú were at one time 
encouraged to complete their hier- 
archy by naming one among them- 
selves as king of Mushin, they have 
resisted, since there is no agree- 
ment as to who should be so hon- 
ored.# 

_ The rules and customs governing ` 
kingship in ancient Yoruba city- 
states have been adapted to the 
Mushin chieftaincy system. The 
new chiefs have taken it upon 
themselves to learn the necessary 
sacrifices and rituals of community 
renewal. They have exercised their 
roles by appointing sub-chiefs and 
by giving titles to local notables. 
They act as dispute settlers, as 
spokesmen for their publics to gov- 
ernment authorities, and as cere- 
monial leaders in local markets 
and other public institutions. Be- 
cause the chieftaincy system. was a 
new, rather than an ancient body, 
colonial authorities refused to recog- 


13. The ‘official titles of Mushin’s’ chiefs- 
differ from their informal titles. Both in 
addressing and referring to paramount chiefs, 
residents prefer to use the most honored 
title, gba. 
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nize the chiefs or-give the olú of-. 
ficial roles in the Mushin district - 


council as they did elsewhere in 
local government ‘areas where tra- 


ditional chiefs had preceded colonial | 


rule. 

Soon after Nigeria’s 1960 inde- 
pendence, however, the seven olú 
_ were officially recognized by the 
government. Later they were con- 
stituted as an advisory board to the 
Mushin town council, and eventually 
they were given representation in 
the Lagos State House of Obas and 
Chiefs. In 1975 the titles extended 
by the seven olú to sub-chiefs and 
notables were officially recognized 
by the government; and in this way 
81 new junior chieftaincy titles came 
into being in Mushin. 

Institutionalization of the chief 
taincy system was, in this case, a 
20-year process. Within two deçades, 
landowning settlers had created 
neighborhood councils, village head- 
men had become chiefs, and, finally, 
chiefs had become kings. ; 


“ PLUCTUATING POLITICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Besides the’ chieftaincy system, 
there are or have been a number 
of other political outlets in Mushin. 
None have produced more conflict 
than the partisan organizations 
which dominated Mushin from the 
late 1950s to 1966, when they were 

. outlawed by military authorities, Yet 
parties played an important role in 
the community, and I shall retum 
to them later. ` 


Following the military takeover, 


secret organizations, such as Free- 
masons, Ogboni, and Reformed Og- 
boni, known collectively as “secret 
courts,” began to expand their 


membership and ‘activities. Secret ° 


courts offer social and political out- 
lets for members in the form of 
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‘contacts and networks for solving 


problems, securing resources, or 
settling disputes. They’ also offer 
symbolic rewards in that some secret 
courts bestow chieftaincy titles on . 
prominent members whose standing ° 
in political circles is thereby en- 
hanced. Bonds between secret court 
members are reinforced through the 
fictive use of the kinship term 
“brother” and by initiation oaths 
that oblige members to assist one. 
another in advancing their personal 
and public goals. 

Also following the military coup, 


two community welfare organiza- 


. tions emerged. Each represented 


one of two factions that earlier had 
been embedded within the local 
Action Group organization (but, not 
the splinter party, NNDP). Mem- ' 
bers included most of Mushin’s 
prominent leaders from political 
and religious spheres and from 
labor unions and marketing associ- 
ations. 

Other voluntary associations have 
come and gone. There have been 
no national ethnic unions since 
1966, when they were banned. But 


.at a narrower level, associations 


whose members are recruited on the 
basis of family, clan, village, or dis- 
trict are abundant. Finally, :a-num- 
ber of religious organizations— 
Islamic, Christian; and Independ- 
ent—offer , participatory outlets. 

Like the secret courts, some Islamic. 
brotherhoods and ‘Independent 
churches confer chieftaincy titles on 
prominent members. Within larger 
religious bodies, small societies are 
often found whose members share 
the same ethnic or hometown back- 


‘ground. As such, they act in lieu of 


ethnic voluntary associations ful- 
filling personal and political needs 
of members. i 


-14. Sandra T. Barnes, “Voluntary Associa- 
tions in a Metropolis: The Case of Lagos, 
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Over time there has been a waxing 
and waning im the membership 


` strength, in the intensity of ac- 


tivity, and even in the type of 
activity undertaken by these polit- 
ically oriented groups. For instance, 
community welfare organizations 
became active during the three-and- 
one-half-year period the Mushin 
town council was overseen by a sole 
administrator. When a committee of 
management that included promin- 
‘ent local leaders replaced the sole 
‘administrator, the community wel- 
fare’ organizations lapsed into in- 


' - activity. Another example is that of 


the neighborhood landowner associ- 
ations which fused into the Action 
Group party structure at the height 
of the political era, but which re- 
emerged as apolitical neighborhood 
associations when partisan politics 
were banned. These are only two of 
‘many similar examples, the net ef- 
fect of which has been a rela- 


’ ' tively constant shift in participatory | 


- emphasis. When one organization 
has been unable to function ef 
fectively for its members, another 
has supplanted it. Most shifts in 


. participatory emphasis are a re- 


sponse to the external forces that 


_ impinge upon the local arena. 


The picture of instability and 
impermanence that emerges from 
this institutionally oriented exam- 
ination raises a central question. 
Given the rapidity of change, com- 
bined with the fragility of an or- 
ganization’s life-span or its effective- 
ness, how is it that Mushin is not 
simply a geographically delimited 
administrative unit, but a -viable 


Nigeria,” African Studies Review, vol. 18, no. 
2 (1975), pp. 75-87; Sandra T. Barnes ‘and 
Margaret Peil, “Voluntary Association Mem- 
bership in Five West African Cities,” Urban 
Anthropology, vol. 6, no. 1 (1977). 


and cohesive political. community? - - 
-Elected representatives may have 
a power base in the Mushin town 
council for this month or this 
year, but not the next. Partisan 
organizations have a brief life-span. 

Bureaucrats circulate so quickly that 
there is no.time to develop a cli- 
entele or a long-term administrative 
policy.. Voluntary associations ap- 
pear and disappear. How, in this 
fragile atmosphere, -is continuity’ 
maintained? How is a sense of 

political community sustained? 


THE CONTINUITY OF LEADERSHIP 


The solutions are to be found not 
in political institutions but in polit- 
ical roles. The leader is the key to 
continuity and community in 
Mushin. He or she is to be found ' 
.in each neighborhood. He: assumes 
the role of patron (the person who 
is perceived as the ,source of- the ' 
real or symbolic commodities he 
purveys), middleman or go-between - 
(the person who purveys commodi- 
ties that are not his own)," official 
(the director or guide of a local 
„group or activity), arbiter (the judge, 
“dispute. settler, or witness), or ad- 
viser (the guide in personal, familial, | 
even psychological matters). Above 
all, the political leader is a land- 
owner, a member of his neighbor- 
hood landowner association, and in 
a few cases a leader of an indigenous 
landowning «lineage. Typically— 
though not in every case—he is an ` 
independent entrepreneur, capable 
of managing his own time and bear- 


15. See ‘Robert Peine, “A Theory of Pa- 
tronage and Brokerage,” in Patrons and Bro- | 
kers in the East Arctic, ed. Robert Paine 
(Newfoundland: Newfoundland Social and 
Economic Papers No. 2, Instituté of Social 
and Economic Research, Memorial Uni- 
versity of Newfoundland, 1971), p. 8, for a 
recent discussion of patrons and middlemen. 
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ing the financial burdens that leader- 
ship entails: hospitality, loans, con- 
tributions, and caring for a large 
, number of dependents. ` 


Throughout the early years, Mush- ` 


in’s leaders acted in the stead of 
town planners and in lieu of police 
- by hiring nightguards to watch over 
their neighborhoods. Even today 
Mushin’s leaders lobby government 
to secure the most basic amenities 
and services, such as trash removal. 
Leaders know how to secure li- 
censes, sanitation permits, market 
Stalls, or loans. They can settle land 
disputes, give educational advice, 
or preside at rites of passage or 
other ceremonies. 

_ Mushin’s leaders are basically of 
two types: neighborhood leaders 
whose sphere of operation is rela- 
tively restricted to localized inter- 
actions; ,and a few principal poli- 
ticians whose sphere encompasses 
all of Mushin and beyond. To be 
effective at either neighborhood or 
community levels, leaders must cul- 
tivate a large. number of contacts 
and networks. To the extent that 


their finances permit, they must ` 


participate in as- many political 
groups and activities as possible and 
they must hold membership in chief- 
taincy councils, voluntary associ- 
ations, or secret courts. By virtue 
of the contacts they are able to 
develop, lower-level leaders be- 
come clients of more highly placed 
leaders and so on up the ladder 
to a few principals who. act as an 
axis around which most of Mushin’s 
political life revolves. Through their 
wide-ranging networks, leaders 
manipulate public opinion so as to 
nurture a sense of political solidar- 
ity. Likewise, they guard the bound- 
aries of Mushin against attempts of 
outside leaders to gain political 
followings. within it. 
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AG essential strategy for Mushin’s 
principal politicians is, in a word, to 
be flexible. The role of politician: 
is legitimate in and of itself and can 
exist outside any formal structure. 
Most politicians, however, take on 
as many offices as possible. Condi- 
tions permitting, a politician may: 
serve as a representative on the 
Mushin town council at the same 
time he plays a role in the chief- 
taincy system, leads a market or 
transport association, holds a title 


in a religious group or secret court, 


and so on.. Hence there is a redund- 
ancy in leadership positions, that 
is, a system of overlapping political 
offices: 

Redundancy allows Mushin’s° 
leaders to absorb the impact of rapid 
change. As the balance of power 
tilts, or as one outlet is closed, 
the leaders shift ‘the focus of their ` 


` activities from one sphere to another. 


Because clients and followers are 
tied: to individuals and not institu-. 
tions, the burden of adjustment falls’ 
on a few individuals rather than the 
mass. In this way, continuity can 
be ‘achieved despite institutional ` 


flux. 


Another essential element in the 
political game, and here I return to 
a point raised. at the beginning of 
this essay, is invisibility. The ca- 


' pacity: to manipulate contacts and 


secure resources without visibility 
is a useful strategy for leaders in 
a climate of unpredictable and 


‘radical change. Thus, when virtually 


all other political outlets were 
closed to the leaders of Mushin in 
1966, they turned to their contacts 
within the secret courts or to the 
two newly created community wel- 
fare organizations, both of which 
operated with manifestly nonpo- 
litical goals but latent political 
intentions. 
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STRENGTHS AND WHAKNESSES 

_ WITHIN THE POLITY 
_ Invisibility and flexibility are as 
important to groups as they are to 
individuals. When regimes change 
or conditions are otherwise inimical 
to the political process, interest 
groups, to survive, must be able to 
blend into a neutral background or 
to hide themselves behind pro- 
tective screens. Secret courts are, 
by their very nature, able to cloak 
their political activities. Other, more 
open groups must “adopt other stra- 
tegies. The formation of ethnic 
voluntary associations under the 
protective umbrella of religious 


. - bodies is a case in point. A’ more 


vivid example of political survival 


in Mushin, however, is to be found ` 


in the chieftaincy system. As a re- 
_ sult of its prominent'role in parti- 
san, politics, the legitimacy of the 
chieftaincy system was eventually 
questioned by military government 
authorities and its continued ex- 
istence threatened.'* For two years, 
therefore, chiefs and their councils 
submerged their activities by meet- 
ing’ discretely and by operating 


under the organizational aegis of 


one, if not both, of the community 
welfare organizations. Later, in a 
more tranquil period, the chief- 
tancy system was allowed to resume 
public activities on the understand- 
ing that in future it would not 
engage in partisan affairs. 

Clearly there are weaknesses to 
be found in a system such as Mush- 
in’s. For example, a test of the com- 
munity’s viability came during the 
period between 1963 and 1965. At 
this time, Mushin’s principal politi- 
cians were cut off from their con- 
ventional outlets and resources. 


16. Sandra T. Barnes, “Becoming a Lago- 
sian” (Ph.D. diss., University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, 1974), p. 208. 
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Briefly, we must turn to’ national 
politics and the actions of political 
parties in Nigeria to understand 
what occurred. By. 1963, as I have 
indicated, both the chieftaincy sys- 
tem and the Mushin district council 
were virtually undifferentiated from 
the Action Group to the extent that - 
the latter resembled a political 
machine. This funneling of person- 
nel and power through a single con- 


` duit was effective so long as Mush- 
in’s prominent politicians held 


government offices or otherwise had 
a role to play in the party itself. 
When regional power was trans- 
ferred: to the Nigerian National 
Democratic party (NNDP), in which 
Mushin leaders had no representa- 
tion, the political process was 
blocked. The transition from Action 
Group to NNDP had been too rapid 
and bitter a process for adjustments 
to be made. As is: well known, this 
blockage triggered extensive civil 
disorder in Mushin that,in combina- 
tion with other regional and na- 
tional events, brought about the 
1966 military coup and the end of 
the partisan era.” Only a few . 
weeks after the military takeover, 
Mushin’s old guard appeared pub- 
licly to call for unity and order. 
New organizations emerged, but 
more importantly, access to govern- 
ment, and the resumption of the 
political process were made possible 
by the appointment of old guard 
politicians to panels to advise the 
new regime on how to reorganize 
local and ‘regional government. In . 
short, still another outlet was in- 
stituted, a new order was planned, 
but the same key leaders were in- 
volved. 

In this case, we see that stability 


17. K. W: J. Fost and Michael Vickers, _ 
Structure and Conflict in Nigeria, 1960-66 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1973), pp. 227-32. 
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rests: upon the viability of a few~ 


individual powerbrokers and their 
ability to operate both inside and 
outside the formal governmental in- 


stitutions. Moreover, it rests on the. 


- ability of interest groups to adapt 
what is often a blatantly fictive 
camouflage. So long as there are re- 
sources to tap and room to ma- 
neuver, the system can function rela- 
tively smoothly. Eliminate access to 
institutional resources and the 
‘ability of leaders to direct their 
clientele to sources of aid, and sta- 
bility is undermined. 

` The Mushin system, on the other 
hand, has strengths which must not 
be overlooked, For example, upward 
mobility is possible so long as the 
tacit landowning requirements are 
met. Despite the coritinuing influ- 
ence of established’ leaders, new 
talent is prepared to assert itself 
and can be trained. The’ existence 
of many institutions and networks 
ensures their steady recruitment, 
but first as clients of the leading 
politicians. For ‘the population as 


a whole, the clientage system is able - 


to absorb large numbers of resi- 
dents from all-walks of life. Above 
all, it provides residents with hu- 
man links via which they can partic- 
ipate in the local political process. 
_ It provides them with: personalized 
interaction in what may be an other- 
. wise impersonal urban world. 

Both clientage and. chieftaincy 
provide participatory options that 
have historical and cultural con- 
tinuity. The ‘chieftaincy, system is 
-a modern version of a highly valued 
‘traditional institution. Hence 
Yoruba-speaking’ residents find in 
chieftaincy the type of satisfaction 
that is engendered when the ancient 


past legitimizes the present. In a- 


constantly changing environment, 
chieftaincy is’a secure political 
landmark. Clientage, too, offers all 
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‘residents, no, matter what their 


ethnic background, an opportunity 


` to transact political business in the’ 


city. in the familiar face-to-face 
mode of interaction to which they 
are socialized in their small com- 
munities of origin and on which . 
relationships of trust are based. 


' DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


To conclude, let me return to the 
themes with which this essay began. 
Those who believed that Western 
political institutions would in- 
evitably replace the survivals of 
past political structures felt that 
because older systems were held to- 


- gether by personal loyalties they 


were incapable of achieving the kind 
of bureaucratic impersonality and 
efficiency necessary in a modem 
state.!® In Mushin, however, chief- 
taincy is nota dysfunctional survival, 
but an integral part of a vigorous 
political community. Mushin is not 
alone in this respect. The role of 
urban: chiefs elsewhere is well 
documented. Throughout sub-Sa- 
haran- Africa from Freetown!® to 
Dar-es-Salaam?’ to Ouagadougou,” 
urban chiefs are relied upon ,by 
residents and governments alike to 
serve as authority figures, primarily 
within their own ethnic groups. 
Almost universally, they act as the 
interpreters of old values and the 
synthesizers of what is new and dif- 
ferent. For many, urbanites, there- 


18. See-Lloyd A. Fallers, Bantu Bureauc- 
racy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1965), pp. 19-20... 

19. Michael P. Banton, West African City: 
A Study of Tribal Life in Freetown (London: 
Oxford University Press for International 
African Lustitute, 1957). >- 

20. J. A. K. Leslie, Survey of Dar-es- 
Salaam’ (London: Oxford University Press; 
1963). 

21. Elliott P. Skinner, African Urban Life: 
The Transformation of Ouagadougou oi 
ton, N,J.: Princeton University Press, 1974). 
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fore, chiefs serve as orientation ` 


points around which they can con- 
. struct new lives. 

Clientage, which is also firmly 
rooted in the political past, plays a 
key role in the contemporary urban 
polity, be it in Umuahia, in Ku- 
masi, or in Dakar.” Clientage is 
‘more broad-based than the institu- 
tion of chieftaincy because patrons 
often serve an ethnically heterogen- 
eous clientele rather than a specific 


ethnic group. Much of the political - 


participation in urban Africa, as a 


recent study stresses,” takes place‘ 


outside thé conventional political 
structures and within the sphere of 
patron-client interaction. The same 
is true of Mushin. In my own sur- 
vey in 1972, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of residents stated that to 
achieve their goals in the city they 
were, to varying degrees, dependent 
upon patrons or middlemen. Pre- 
cisely because it -is not institu- 
tionally anchored, yet because it 
offers political outlets for a wide 
sector of the populace, clientage 
offers stability at the local ‘level 
despite the sweeping changes that 
occur at the national level. 

Those who believed that ethnic 
identities must be supplanted by 
national loyalties have been con- 
fronted with new arguments. Ethnic 
group solidarity is a two-sided is- 
sue. On the one hand, there is 
the position that tolerance of eth- 


nically organized political groups’ 


leads to civil conflict, the result of 


22. W.J.and J. L. Hanna, “The Integrative 
Role of Africa’s Middleplaces and Middle- 
men,” Civilisations, vol. 17 (1967), pp. 12-27. 

23. Enid Schildkrout, “Strangers and Local 
Government in Kumasi,” Journal of Modern 
African Studies, vol. 8, no. 2 (1970), pp. 

251-69. 

24. Stephen Maack, personal communica- 
n 1975. 

Kasfir, The Shrinking Political Arena, 
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which is to reinforce cultural cleav-- 
ages and inhibit a national homog- 
enizing process. On the other 
hand, it has been shown that failure 
to tolerate ethnically organized out- 
lets for populations that are unpre- 
pared to restructure their social 
interaction in terms ‘of national. 


loyalties, is a cause of, rather than 


a cure for, civil conflict.*” In other 
words, ethnic associations organized 
on a local rather than national basis 
may offer positive participatory 
benefits that outweigh other, more: 
negative, effects. Argued either way, 


the evidence is the same: openly or 


otherwise, many groups in African 
cities recruit members on the basis 
of shared ethnic identity and not on 
the basis of an overarching national 
identity. Institutions, such as 
mosques or churches, that veil the 
ethnic group solidarities within 
them demonstrate the hard fact that 
heterogeneous cities, with their 
heterogeneous’ work places, multi- 
cultural residential areas, and other 


‘forms of pluralistic social inter- 


action, have yet to produce homog- 
eneous polities. 
Finally, scholars ested? that 


2 


mass. participation in nationally fo- - 


cused political affairs must increase 
because it was essential to political 
and economic development or be- 
cause, in evolutionary terms, it was 
an essential attribute of a large- 


a 


26. Clifford Geertz, “The Integrative 


Revolution,” in The Interpretation of Cul- 
tures, ed. Clifford Geertz (New York: Basic 
Books Inc., Publishers, 1973), p. 277. 

27. Elliott P. ‘Skinner, “Political Conflict 
and Revolution in an African Town,” Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, vol. 74, no. 5 (1972), p. 
1216. 

28. Frederick W. Frey, “Political ‘Develop- 
ment, Power and Communications in Tur- 
key,” in Communications and Political 
Development, ed. Lucian W. Pye (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton Gee Prest, 1963), 
p. 30l. 


. scale society.” Today, on a nitional 
level, departicipation in partisan or- 
ganizations, in campaigning, or in 
voting is the trend, and even. the 


goal, of many regimes. The dramatic’ 


„decrease in nationally oriented ac- 
tivities is well documented.” But 
this has been a misleading focus. 
Participation must be measured in 
different ways and on a different 
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‘with long-term development goals. 


“Benevolent elitism” it has been 


‘labeled. A somewhat contradic- . 
_tory view is that earlier observers 


scale. The urban arena presents a-. 


different picture. In local-level poli- 
tics we can see behind the struggles 
of- national ‘elites. We can see a 
broad -cross-section of the citizenry 
* competing for the more mundane 
resources of jobs, housing, or a sec- 
ondary education. Despite the 
sweeping changes to which ‘the 
masses are exposed in their public 
and private lives, the political pro- 
cess in all but the most totalitarian 
regimes continues in. the neighbor- 
hoods and the suburban communi- 
ties of Africa’ s teeming urban cen- 


` ters.. 


It. must still.be asked why mëss 
‘predictions for post-independence 


politics were so inaccurate. Aside. 


from being unable to foresee thé 
turbulence with which political 
change would take place; what was 
missing? For one, the opinions of 

ican elites were -improperly as- 
sessed. Recent writers point out that 
the elite preferred to discourage 
nationally oriented mass participa- 
_ tion because it feared an unen- 
lightened. public might interfere 


29. Talcott Parsons, “Evolutionary Uni- 
`. versals in Society,” American Sociological 
` Review, vol. 29 (1964), pp. 353-56. 
30. Kasfir, The Shrinking Political Arena, 
. pp. 227-68.\ ' 
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were too preoccupied with elite 
opinions and national politics and, 
therefore, failed to assess the vitality 
of local participation and the forms 
it could take.* As the Mushin 
case demonstrates, the rapidity of 
change reinforced in citizens the. 
need for fixed reference ‘points— - 
patrons, middlemen, or chiefs—and 
for lasting relationships on which 
trust could be based. The fact that 
citizens unexpectedly chose refer- 
ence points that symbolized a past 
political order indicated not only 
that there had been a scholarly 
inattention to local politics, but 
that- there had also been an inat- 
tention to value systems of the com- 
mon man and to the weight of his- 
torical precedent. 

The political process is now änd 
will be governed by African rules. 


_It takes place beneath the surface 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


in the quiet and unnoticed interac- 
tions of daily life. It is often veiled 
behind a screen of African tradition. 
If we are to understand ‘today’s 
political transition in urban Africa, 
we must accept the fact of politcal i 
continuity: 


31. Marc H> Ross, Grass Roots in an Afri- 
can City: Political Behavior in Nairobi 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1975), 
p. 127. 

32. Margaret Peil, Nigerian Politics: The 
People’s View (London: Cassell, 1976), pp. 
3-4, Peil summarizes the preoccupation 
with elite politics, but notes one exception 
to the trend: Richard Sklar, Nigerian Po- 
litical Parties (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1963), pp. 503-4. 
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Q: It is known that urbanization anywhere else in the world. In your ` 
is taking place in Africa, more than opinion, what is bad or good. in the. 


‘ 
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urbanization process, and what are 
the ways of correcting what is bad? 


A (Barnes): I would say that the 
negative side of urbanization and ur- 


-ban development is the fact that ° 


far too many people have been. 
taken away from rural areas.: They 
are not producing enough food to 
support the urban populations. 
Another perhaps .negative side to 


urbanization is the fact that, unlike - 


Western nations where the urbaniza- 
tion process went hand ‘in glove 
with the development of industriali- 
zation and more job opportunities 
urbanization’ throughout the Third 
World is not developing at the same 
rate as job opportunities. We have 
far too many people going to urban 
areas for the jobs available, which 
presents us with.a massive unem- 


_ ployment problem. I think it has a ` 


deleterious effect on the psycholog- 
ical feelings of these people. 
Another perhaps negative aspect of 
the urbanization process is that there 
have been status aspirations. en- 
gendered in’ the past, particularly 


- during the colonial era, wherein 


people have been expected to ful- 
fill their economic goals in urban 
rather than rural areas. I think these 
status aspirations are being dashed 
and I think urban areas are a crucible 
for disappointment. , 

On the positive side, there are 
perhaps better health care facilities 
in urban areas. There are much 


© better educational facilities in urban 


areas, certainly in Nigeria. Much of 
Nigeria’s development funds have 
gone into the cities, so there are 
amenities and services there which 
are very desirable. 

As to how we can correct the prob- 


lems, why not start with farm sub-. 


sidies and raising prices for farm 


. crops? I think equalizing the-world 
` economy is the solution for urban’ 


t 


problems, to a large extent. Cer- 
tainly there are others, but that is my 


major solution. 


Q: Ina very enlightening presen- 


. tation, you mention the word 


“authority” once. However, your de- 
scription had to do with a con- 
siderable amount of authority— 
not necessarily governmental author- 
ity, but individualized authority in 
the chieftan. If the military govern- 
ments continue and history reasserts 
itself, is it likely that governments 
in the countries to which you refer 
will be less than democratic? 


A (Barnes): There are many sub- 
questions embedded in that large, 
question. Democratic in the sense that . 
we know it, on the national level, 
perhaps not, but democracy has a 
much wider interpretation than we 
give it. One of the things that I was 
trying to say today was that de- 
mocracy, at least the opportunity to 


_participate, is certainly there, and I 


do not expect that to disappear 
except in the most extreme cases. 
We now see several of the most’ex- . 
treme cases, but I don’t expect those 
to last long. 

I think that one of the problems has 
been that we have viewed authority 
from the top down, rather than from 
the bottom up. This ‘involves the ques- 
tion of legitimacy. Who do we recog- . 
nize as legitimate? Quite obviously 
there are a number of authorities— 
both authorities who have statutory 
legitimacy and those who have his- . 
torical legitimacy. I ‘accept this 


diversified authority and expect it to 


either maintain itself or reassert 
itself in the foreseeable future. 
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Q: Did you find anything in Africa 

that is similar to our own so-called 

` social security system, which is mak- 

ing the poor more poor and the rich 
more-rich in the United States? 


A (Barnes): You have: a double 


question. There is a very ‘strong 


social security system in Africa— 
the family. The family supports its 


members during their time of need. 


` 
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Secondly, is there a disparity be- 
tween rich and poor? Yes, but it does 
not result from the social security 
system—the family—but from the 
economic system. A senior civil 
servant salary in government in : 
many nations in West Africa is 30 
times as great as that of the lowest 
level employee. In the ‘United States, 


you might find the disparity is 15 


to 1. 
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. Crime'and Development in Africa 
By LAMIN SESAY 


ABSTRACT: By itself, development seems to have nothing to 
do with crime. But when considered as a dynamic process ` 
of change, development-and deviant behavior become: in- 
separable. As the move away from traditional society gains 
momentum, the traditional institutions and way of life give 
way to new ideas of social organization, behavior, and author- 
ity, and many see this change as an opportunity to discard 
old values. The situation is further complicated by the rapidity 
of change which leaves little time to adjust to development 

- problems. Industrialization accompanied by population redis- 
tribution, dissipation of traditional forms of social control, 
social mobility and technological changes, and improved mass 
‘communication are some of the factors of development which 
tend to increase opportunities for deviant behavior. Poor 
housing, disorientation of family life, unemployment, rapid 
population growth, and special labor needs of. some ènter- .. 
prises also are conducive to crime and delinquincy.- There — 
is a need for a determined effort to correct or remove the. 
socio-economic imbalances that are known to be detrimental 
to development through systematic planning and programming. 


s 
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Juveniles in the Republic of Sierra Leone from 1960-65. He has represented Sierra 
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HE purpose of this paper, as, 


indicated by the title, is to out- 


line some of the relationships exist- - 


ing between crime and development 
in Africa. Taken by itself, develop- 


ment, as a’ concept, seems to have 


nothing to do with crime. But when 


considered as a dynamic process of . 


change, development and deviant 
behavior become inseparable. The 
magnitude of crime in relation to the 
development process will depend, 
to a large extent, on the complexity 
of changes in the lives of the people 
concerned. 


TRADITIONAL AFRICA 


Historically, the peoples of Africa © 


had known and enjoyed a compara- 
tively tranquil and traditional exist- 
ence, devoid of the complex trap- 
pings of modern society and all the 
anxieties and restlessness involved 
in modern, living. However, the 
emergence from a _ colonial/tradi- 


tional past has brought with it not , 


only a desire but an obligation to 
modernize and to develop a capacity 
to keep abreast of technological, 
scientific, economic, and ideological 
developments in other parts of the 
world, as a necessary condition for 
equal partnership in a highly com- 
plex and competitive world com- 
munity. The process of evolution in 
Africa has undergone many dramatic 
phases. For the majority of countries, 
the change of political status—from 
dependent to independent—came 
with very little preparation for the 
enormous task of nation building. 
The countries of Africa may have 
many valuable and tangible assets 
and resources desirable and neces- 
sary for development, but lack the 
most precious of all, which is simply 
time. Planning for development is 
time-consuming and. it is quite 
apparent that the rest of the world 


will not stand still to wait for 
Africa. The process of development 
may take one of two forms: (a) a 
process designed to cause -certain 
measured improvements or changes, 
in some. already established aspects 
of a society, such as health, social 
security, or education; or (b) a 
process involving a radical change 
in the foundation of a society'to cre- 
ate a new one. 

Because of the time limitation and 
other factors, development i in Africa, 
has invariably implied the creation 
of new societies. While conferring 
on people enormous material and 
other benefits, the new political, 
economic, and social systems have 
tended to generate many complex 
problems, which are exerting a pro- 
found impact on the ability of the 
new systems to maintain dynamism 
and sustain quality of growth. 

As the move away from. the tra- 
ditional forms of society gathers 
momentum, the traditional institu- 
tional framework and the old con- 
cepts of life and behavior gradually 
give way to new ideas of social 
organization, behavior patterns, au- 
thority, and responses to stresses. 
Often, these new ideas and the cor- 
responding opportunities created 
are grossly misunderstood and exag- 
gerated, especially by the young. 
Many see in these new changes 
boundless opportunities to discard 


_6ld values, social ties, and obliga- 


tions to others, with the likelihood . 
of succumbing to the temptation to 
satisfy needs and desires through 
illegitimate methods and means. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CRIME 


The problem of crime and de: 
velopment in Africa is not a 
recent concern of the international 
community. Notwithstanding the 
various theoretical contradictions 
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surrounding the issue of.crime’ and 
development, the United Nations 
has paid considerable attention to 
this subject for many years. The 
‘concern of the United Nations is 
based on the conviction that (a) 
development that does not lead 
eventually to a more equitable dis- 
tribution of benefits'is a question- 
able endeavor; (b) the human factor 
in development is the essential basis 
of higher productivity; and (c) the 
ultimate objective of development 
. must be a better life for all the 
people, with increases in production 
` considered merely as a means 
toward this end. . 

Therefore, the United Natfons 
crime prevention program has di- 
rected attention to the consideration 
of. the facts and problems con- 
fronting all the countries of Africa 
at various. stages of’. development, 
to provide information on national 
policies and programs concerned. 
with -the prevention and‘ control 
of crime and delinquency, and to 
examine conditions in society that 
could be criminogenic. The basic 
idea is to explore ways and means of 
planning for development that could 
contain crime prevention elements, 
which would lead to the establish- 
ment of more wholesome societies. 


As is the case in many. develop-. 


ing nations, the expectations géner- 
ated by the new political, economic, 
and social systems in the. African 
countries are, indeed, very high. 
However, the prospects. for’ the 


timely and equitable fulfillment of . 


the expectations and goals to be 
attained during a given time span 
are often not only remote but 
obscure. Experience has shown that 
many.development plans are far too 


1. See United Nations International Re- 


view of Criminal Policy No. ST/SDA/SER.M/ 
25. Sales No. E.68.IV.7. This issue of the 
Review was devoted to.the theme of the 
prevention of crime and delinquency in the 
context of national development. 
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ambitious and their implementation ` 
often left to chance. Competing de- 

mands for the limited . resources, 

particularly those relating to na- 

tional security considerations, are a 

further setback to implementation. 
Implementation of development 
plans being partially or wholly based 

on external funding and expertise 

often causes such plans to. remain - 

on the drawing board indefinitely. 

The unpredictable nature of politi- 

cal changes also ‘imposes its own 

constraints 'on the development 
process. 

The situation is further Samples 
cated by the rapidity of change 
which leaves the countries with very 
little time to adjust to development 
problems such as those associated 
with rural/urban migration, shanty 
towns, unemployment, idle and: 
poorly educated youth, demographic 
changes, and, last but not the least 
important, political instability. These 
are some of the inevitable side’ 


_effects which may constitute major 


breeding conditions for crime and 
delinquency. 

The drawbacks inherent in unbal- 
anced economic and social develop- 
ment and-their interrelationships , 
with criminality have not remained 
unrecognized by the governments of 
the African countries. In its 1964-70 
Development Pian, for example, the 
government of the Republic ° of 
Kenya obsérved: : 


The maintenance of law and order is 
the very first task of the Government in 
promoting economic and social develop- 
ment and its importance cannot be over- 
emphasized. The experience of develop- 
ing nations all over the world -has 


‘shown that regardless of other policies- 


adopted, failure to maintain order within 
the country is sufficient to slow, if not 
completely half, development? 


g, Republic of Kenya, Development Plan, 
1964-1970 (Neirobi: Government Printer, 
1964), p. 117. A 
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The Kenyan Plan for 1970-74 re- 
peats this theme. It calls for 


. . . the maintenance of law and order, 
protection of life and property, preven- 
tion and detection of crime, apprehen- 
sion of offenders and the enforcement of 
all laws and regulations [and explains’ 


that] all: these functions have a di-- 


rect bearing on economic and social 
development.? f 


The concern for orderly develop- 
ment that is clearly demonstrated in 
Kenya’s development plans is also 
shown by other ‘countries in the 
region, and references to crime in 
relation to economic and social de- 
velopment can be found in almost 
all development plans. However, 
the timely recognition of this phe- 
nomenon should not give rise to the: 
impression that there is widespread 
criminality everywhere in Africa. It 
is true, fo a degree, that there are 


still some countries in the African. 


region where crime is not con- 
sidered a serious development issue. 


On the basis of available data and 


information on crime trends in 


' Africa, it could be assumed that a 
relationship between crime and de- 
- velopment does exist. Industrializa- 
tion accompanied by population re- 
distribution, dissipation of tradi- 
tional forms of social control; social 
mobility and technological changes, 
and improved mass communication 
are some of the known factors ‘in 
the dynamics of development which 


tend to increase' the opportunities - 
os - to seek refuge in the cities where 


for deviant behavior. 

Poor housing, disorientation of 
family life, unemployment, and 
underemployment are also factors 
considered to be conducive to crime 
and delinquency. Rapid population 
growth, whether from natural in- 
crease or massive immigration, also 
‘accentuates the pressures within the 

3. Republic of Kenya, Development Plan, 


- 1970-1974 (Nairobi: Government Printer, 
1969), p. 548. 
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ieaging society. The anonymous 
and shifting characteristics of life 


` in the large urban areas and tem- 


porary settlements near industrial 
centers also tend to breed a variety -~ 
of criminal subcultures. Inevitably, 
the accompanying changing values 
in the society and the weakening of 
traditional’ forms of authority and 


. behavior, the absence or inadequacy 


of family ‘life, and the failure of large 
numbers of young people to reach 
certain prescribed standards of edu-- 
cational or vocational. achievement 
‘create serious problems of juvenile 
delinquency and other forms of 


deviant behavior. 


Also, the special labor EER of ' 
some industrial and commercial - 
enterprises create new sets of prob- 
lems, often difficult to resolve. The 
labor’ practices of some enterprises, 
mining companies in particular, 
usually exclude dependents from 
the temporary shelters provided for 


workers in their respective areas 


of operation. Consequently, ` large . 
numbers of bread winners are sepa- 
rated indefinitely or for long periods 
of time from their families. This 


practice often leads to a situation 


where children growing up not. ` 


knowing their fathers drift away to 


. the large urban areas. Likewise, the 


fathers who quit the mines seldom 
return‘ to their original hometowns 
and often drift to the cities in 
search of better jobs. It is also not 
unusual for the abandoned spouses: 


they will probably join the swelling 
ranks of street walkers. 

In some of the African Gennes: i 
successful attempts have been made 
to establish viable workers com- 
munities around industrial and min- 
ing operatións, through a series of 
partnerships and cost-sharing ar- 
rangements between governments 
and the companies for housing, edu- 


cational, sanitation, and health facil- 
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ities. This gradual process of re- 
grouping family units, both primary 
and secondary, seems to be pro- 
ducing some positive results. 

To some extent, the selective hir- 
ing of workers from the same tribal 
groupings for particular industries or 
operations, with arrangements for 
sharing the same company residen- 


tial facilities, provides an element of - 


social security. It is not unus 
for the group or its individual mem- 
bers to provide for others who have 
fallen on bad times. Similarly, the 
unemployed youth or new arrivals 
can count onthe goodwill of the 
extended family until jobs are 
secured for them. Such well organ- 
ized groups have often been used 
as the nucleus of government-spon- 
sored social-security oriented local 
cooperatives. 

An attempt has been made to 


outline in both specific and gen- ` 


eral terms the phenomenon of crime 
as itrelates to development in Africa. 
Essentially, the crime problems 
associated with such -development 
are rather different from those be- 
ing experienced by the developed 
world. While being relatively free 
from the more violent types of crime, 
the. countries’ of Africa are experi- 
encing an unusual pressure from the 
crimes relating to property and 
` public ‘funds. The crimes which 
seem to prevail in Africa demon- 


strate a basic insecurity associated: 


with underdevelopment. 


' TREND OF CRIME 


Without oversimplification, the 
trend of crime in Africa can be 
`- predicted and the underlying factors 
discerned with relative supir 
at given stages of development. 

general low levels of economic de 
velopment, designated by some as 
-- poverty, the exposure of people-to 
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- modern consumerism and the at- 
tendant high prices, inequitable in- 
come distribution, high rates of ` 
urban: unemployment, and chronic 
rural underemployment have: given 

' rise to a life of petty larceny and 

Many large urban areas in some 
African countries are known to be 
virtually under a state of siege, ‘and 
residents are forced by thieves to . 
impose on themselves what is tanta- 
mount to a.curfew. Public property, 
supplies, and technical equipment, 
imported at very high costs’ for 
development purposes, are. also. not 
‘spared the attention of the thieves. | 
For example, itis reported that one 
country had to abandon an important 
agricultural project because thieves 
persistently stole all the batteries’ 
‘and tires. from tractors and other 
vehicles and equipment. 

More seriously, graft and other 
corrupt practices have not only suc- » 
ceeded in’ holding back develop- 
ment in some countries, but have 
forced many other countries into a 
state of virtual bankruptcy. The e£ 
fects of these crimes on revenue 
collection and capital formation are 
devastating. In addition to under- 
mining the confidence of new inves- 
tors, corrupt practices are known to 
have driven many ‘existing com- 
panies out of business. It seems 
doubtful, ‘therefore, that. any, real 
development can take place ‘in 
Africa under ‘these conditions of 
insecurity of person and’ prop- 

‘erty and what is now generally 
regarded as widespread dishonesty 
or corruption. 

The direct and indirect costs of | 
crime represent a substantial share 
of national resources, and in the 
budgets of some countries the allo- _ 
cations for the maintenance of law 
and order far exceed the combined” 
allocation for health and education. — 
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The fear,of. more crime, especially, 
crime against property; has .made 


Å g 


governments ‘to assist in the, plan- 
‘ning and ‘implementation of. crime 


people more récéptive to the pres- - - prevention programs, in the context’ 


-ence of more policemen than teach- 
ers and doctors. ` 


ži% 


_ CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, theveire: I should 
like to stress the need for a deter- 
mined effort to correct or remove 
the socio-economic imbalances that 
are known to be detrimental to, 
development. This could:be achieved 
through’ systematic planning ‘and 
programming derived from the so- 
cial, economic, and cultural realities 
of the countries concérned; In that 
context, planning for crime ‘preven- 


- tion must also take place as an in- 
- tegral part of overall planning for 


social and economic development. 


©, To ensure. effective. planning, 


proper provision: must be made for 
the collection and utilization of çom- 
prehensive statistical and other data 
‘on trends. The universities and other 
specialized institutions should be 
given a special. role in the areas 
of research and the training of per- 
sonnel over the whole range of. dis- 
ciplines involved in crime preven- 


` tion. Special efforts -must also be 


made to create a ‘greater awareness 
of crime and its relation to de- 


‘velopment among certain categories 


of officials whose functions are not 
directly related to’ activities. in the 
sotial sector. 

-In that connection, I should like 


to'mention ‘briefly some of the.tech-: 


nical assistance that the United . 
Nations has been: extending to the 
countries of the region, as a conse- 
quence of the concern ‘of the or- 
ganization about the deleterious ef- 
fects of crime on ‘development. 
Sincé the éarly sixties, the United 
Nations has given both material and 
substantive support to requesting 


+ 


of national development objectives 
and prioritiés.. 
The type of assistance that the 


United Nations provides varies- ac- 
cording to the particular circum- 


stances and the nature of the prob- 
lem, and may include short-term or | 
long-term advisory services; ranging 


in duration from one month to 


three years. Technical assistance 


-may also include a training com-. 


ponent—fellowships—as well as, 
books, documentation, and technical 


“equipment. 


In 1973; for example, the United 


_ Nations interregional advisers vis- 


ited 38 African countries to render 
“short-term: advisory services to gov- 


-.ernments. This type of assistance is , 


diagnostic and is intended`to assist- 


the requesting goverhment in deter- 


mining the nature and the scope of 
-its problems. The expert, after con-‘ 
sidering all the elements of the prob- 
lem, will usually render advice on. 
appropriate remedial measures on 
the spot or recommend long-term - 
‘United Nations assistance, Long- © 
term advisory services normally in- . 
volve the recruitment of a suitably’. ` 
qualified expert, in consultation 
with the government concerned, to 
render advisory services locally for a 
period of one to three years. 
Additionally, the United Nations 
sponsors a series of interregional 
and regional seminars, symposia, 
conferences, and training courses ` 
designed to encourage and promote 
‘collaborative efforts in the planning | > 
of programs and policy formulation 
for crime prevention..Through these, 
cross-cultural exchanges, the coun- 


_tries of Africa stand to benefit from 


the experiences and mistakes of 
other societies: 
Specialized stages and ivete 


N 
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tion of selected aspects of crime in 
relation to development are also 
conducted by the major organs of 
the United Nations concerned with 
the problems of crime. The network 
of United Nations regional research 


and training institutes, as well as the’ 


central institute in Rome, provide 
additional technical support at both 
regional and local levels. The Cairo 
Regional Centré for Social and 
Criminological Research currently 


serves the needs of both thé coun- 
tries of Africa and the Middle East, 
until such a time when a regional’ 
institute for Africa, south of the - 
Sahara, is established. * 

Finally, it could be reasonably as- ` 
sumed that with continued interna- 
tional cooperation, as exemplified by 
the United Nations, the battle 
against crime in developing Africa 
may someday be won or perhaps 
a lasting truce could be accomplished. 


QUESTIONS, AND ANSWERS 


Q: Traditional Aiicin societies E 


have crime, but I cannot see how 
one can divorce the criminal situa- 
tion from present urban conditions 
in Africa. Dont you think that we 
should address ourselves to the very 
close relationship between law and 
custom? If you look at post-colonial 
Africa today, our legal systems are 
exact replicas of Western legal struc- 
tures. Since we have completely 
different customs, how could we ex- 


pect these public and legal struc-- 


tures to work for us when they are 
not even working for most Western 
countries? 


LA lesny: My first reaction is that 


the United Nations is not blaming _ 


urbanization for all crimes. In fact, 
what I have tried to do is simply to 
show whether there is a relation- 
ship between development and 


_ crime. Our mandate simply states 


that we examine the development 
process to see what: type of prob- 
lems might predispose people to 
commit crimes. My statement lists 
a number of conditions considered 
factors in the creation of criminal 
behavior. I have not attempted to 
single out urbanization. Rather, we 


have been concerned with examina- 


tion of E AA in the process 
of urbanization that might“have a 
bearing on crime. To take the other 


‘point that you mentionéd about 
- colonial laws, we have a compre- 


hensive study on that problem. - 
In fact, we have a questionnaire on 

this particular issue that was sent to. 
governments. It is our belief that 

the old laws have been creat- 

ing more problems than they have 

been solving. What the old laws 

were supposed to do is not con- 

sistent with ‘the present inter- 

ests of the countries. But how 

do you change a law? To change a 
law you have ethnic and religious 

considerations, and the government 

itself has the problem of resolving 

all these difficulties. You find groups 

in all countries which are hanging 

onto the old colonial laws bécause 

it is the only protection they can - 
get in the dynamics of change in 

Africa. As people throw away the 

colonial laws, they are finding that 

there is no law. We: tell them: 

You handle it. When you decide 

that you want new laws, we can 

help you. We send experts to the 

governments who want to change 

the laws. But ‘it is entirely up to 

them to change it. 


CRIME AND ‘DEVELOPMENT 
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Q: All. of the See that we 
have had about the increase in 
crime has been in connection with 
urban development in Africa.. Is 
there a concomitant rise in crimi- 
nal behavior i in the rural communi- 
ties? They must also have a picture 
‘of new goals that they expect to 
meet. They are either operating 
under the old tribal laws or much 
more influenced by the old ¢olonial 
laws. Does this.make a difference? 


A: (Sesay): In rural areas there is 
crime, but not as defined as in 


urban areas. As you rightly pointed- 


out, the traditional forms of control 
of justice still operate in some areas. 


The level of tolerance for different 


types of crimes in the rural area is 
still much higher than in urban 
areas.:In the rural areas, crime 
especially relating to property is not 
that significant, whereas in urban 
areas, most things taken for granted 
in rural areas have a cash. value 
attached to them. For example, if 
somebody takes a chicken in the 
village, it is no crime. In the city, 
this is a crime. Of course, the prob- 
lem of urbanization is serious. The. 
lack of development or growth in the 
traditional African sector is forcing: 
the people into the cities. f 
Secondly, there is the negative ef- 
fect of education. When a school is es- 
tablished in a village, 90 percent of 
the children-enrolled wind up in the 
city. They look for better oppor- 
tunities. Now most of the educa- 
tional institutions in Africa have 


matured. Where in the past the: 


number of schools could be counted 
on one hand, now they are in the 
hundreds. When the young people 
start coming out of school, there are 
no jobs. So you have this bulge in 
the cities. The young people must 
have something to do. There has to 


` 
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be some: connection betwėen the 
growth of cities and the i increase in 
crime. 


Q: You also have to have a redefi- 
nition of what is crime in an urban 
area. If you steal a chicken in your. 
community, you fight it out, but if 
you steal a chicken in the city, 
you have committed a crime. That 
must be making a a very difficult 
problem too. 


A (Sesay): That is a very important 
part of the problem. In fact, we 
have been trying to encourage 
governments to remove certain 
crimes from the book. But of course 
here, again, you have to maintain a 
balance between logic and human 
rights. If stealing the chickén was 


‘removed from the books, somebody 


could steal my chicken and go free. 
All of this would have to be taken 


into consideration. 


Q: There are scholarly studies di- 
rectly related to crime development, ' 
modernization, or organization, such 
as the work done by David Bailey, 
University of Denver. One proposi- 
tion that he has come up with is 
that the type of crime we are talk- 


- ing about in Africa may actually be 
- a system of redistribution. In capi- . 


talistic conditions that are develop- - 
ing, it is difficult for. redistribution 

to filter to the bottom. Do you see 

a correlation between the. mode of 

development adopted and crime? If 

that is the situation, are we not 

actually talking about develop- 

mental alternatives here that may 

lead to crime as opposed to crime _ 
as a problem in itself? 


_A (Sesay): I think the approach I 


will take here is the U.N. approach. 


BO 


Development itself does not cause 
crime. It depends on the type of 
development. The Eastern block 
will say we don’t have any crime, 


because nobody owns anything. It 


is only in the capitalistic system 
that you have crime. When’ you 
examine facts, you find that there is 
crime everywhere. The problem in 
- dealing with crime today is first that 
of defining what is crime. Now in 
urban development all that the 
United Nations can do is conduct 
worldwide: studies, get responses 


from governments; and then present _ 


it to the members. It‘is up to them 
to decide which’ one’ of those ex- 
amples to take. We don’t say which is 
successful, because each individual 
experiment’s success depends on 
the interpretation that it is given by 
those who practice the experiment. 
Deciding which society produces 
more crime depends upon the sys- 
tems that are operating—whether 
the society is tolerant of the crimes 
or not. -If one society is more tol- 
erant, that means it will have fewer 
crimes recorded, whereas another 
~- which is less tolerant will have more 
crimes. 


- Q: In three Asian countries— 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and to a lesser 
extent China—there has been a 
forced- effort to move the people 


` out of the city into the country- | 


side. Are there any African coun- 
tries that have gone about moving 
people from the cities to the rural 
areas in a very big way, particularly 
_ some of the more revolutionary ones 
like Mozambique or Tanzania? 


A (Sesay): One thing that I should 

- first make clear, what is, happening 
in China, Cambodia, or Vietnam, 
cannot be equated, with the experi- 
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ence in the’African countries. In 
Malawi, for instance, we have a huge 
project that is designed to get 
people out of thé cities. This project. 
is jointly supplemented by the World 
Health Organization, UNICEF,,. 
UNESCO, and the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization. What they 
have done, on the request of the 


“government, is to create new com- 
-munities to revitalize the country- 
side. The government has purposely . ~ 


created rural academies, and the 
conditions are that if you benefit 
from all the communities’ services, 
you must stay there. To the govern- 
ment and those financing it, this is . 
a necessary condition. In African 
countries, if the government gives 
you a scholarship, after your studies: . 
you must work for the government 
for a set number of years. With this 
project you are moved from the 
city and the government creates the 
facilities for employment. They -are 
working to develop rural industries. 
All the needs of the human being 


_are taken care of in this joint project, 


but if you move out you can never 
find a job or housing in the urban 
area. It is a deliberate movement but 
not compulsory in the sense that 
large numbers of people are moved 
out of the cities indiscriminately. 


Q: It’s been fashionable in aca- 
demic circles recently to think about _ 
crime as criminal systems that are 
subsystems of larger social systems 
and develop with them. This was the 
case in the United States with immi- 
gration and the emergence of or- 
ganized crime. Have there been 
similar patterns of development of ° 
crime in Africa? If there have not,’ 


what is the inhibiting factor? 


i 


A (Sesay): This question could be 
answered yes or .no. So far, there 
is none of the type of organized 
criminal behavior one finds in‘ the 
more developed countries. Perhaps 
one can attribute this to the pres- 
ent. forms of social organization. 
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The type of crimes being Saaiiea 
are: generally petty crimes against 
property. The only organizational 
element in this .is what one calls 
the fencing. This can be considered 


` organized crime, but it is still at the 


elementary level. 
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Organization of African Unity and Decolonization: 
Present and Future Trends 
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By GODFREY L. BINAISA. j 
ABSTRACT: Although colonialism is now buried in most 
parts of Africa, its ghost still haunts us in the `un- 
necessarily large number of states. The drive for independence 
in Africa was first propounded by blacks in America in the 
` philosophies of Pan-Africanism, African personality, and 
négritude in the early part of this century. Africans derived 
~ moral support from the Atlantic Charter and the weakening © 
by WW II of the 2 European empires. The demise of the 
Indian Empire was the final nail in the coffin of British 
Imperialism. The most important meeting leading to the 
formation of the OAU was the Conference. of Independent 
African States in April 1958. In the same year, an East African ` 
group (PAFMECA) was formed, and by 1963 membership in- 
cluded 18 countries. Between 1960-62, 23 states achieved 
independence. On May 25, 1963, the OAU charter was signed, 
uniting 47 independent black and Arab nations to promote 
solidarity among member states. One of the most important. 
objectives of the OAU has been decolonization of Africa, but l 
even after. this is achieved, the OAU will still be united in 
facing the numerous problems of political, economic, and 
social development in Africa. a - 
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UNITY AND DECOLONIZATION 


CATALOGUE of political, eco- 


‘nomic, and social events from. 


_ the colonial era to independence 
leading to the creation of the Organ- 
ization of African Unity: (OAU) 
would leave us with all text and 


no sermon. The ambit of this paper, . 


therefore, will not entail the cita- 
tion of all the Articles of the 
Charter of the OAU which can easily 


be found in many works on Africa. 


The Charter will, however, be ré- 
ferred to wherever the context per- 
mits; emphasis will be laid on the 
political events in Africa leading.to 
independence of most of the African 
.statés in the 1960s and the eventual’ 
creation of the OAU in 1963. A survey 
of the achievements and failures, as- 
pirations and hopes of the OAU will 
be attempted and conclusions will 
be drawn regarding the future. 

The continent of Africa is in the 
shape of.a big question mark, 4,700 
miles at its widest point, 5,000 miles 
at its. longest point, arid 11,700,000 
square miles in area. Its population 
is 300 million persons divided into 
6,000-tribes and speaking well over 
1,000 languages and dialects. Africa 
is more than three times the size of 
the United States. : 


l COLONIZATION 
Colonization of Africa dates back 


more than 10,000 years. Around 8000 . 


B.C. migrations.into Africa started by 


peoples of the, Middle East and ` 


- probably South West Asia. This 
wave of immigrants was: later fol-. 
lowed by Semitic peoples from the 
Sabean Kingdoms of Southern Arabia 
into East Africa around 1000 B.C. 
The Phoenicians settled in. North 
Africa around 850 B.C., to be fol- 
lowed by the Romans in 200 B. Gs 
who were in turn followed by the 
Byzantine Empire builders. The 
Arabs entered Africa in a significant 
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way between A.D. 639 and A.D. 1400. 
They were mainly interested in the. 
slave trade and established trading 
posts for the collection of slaves and 
African gold and ivory. 

It was not until the tenth century 
that the Europeans took interest in 
Africa when they sailed round the 
cape of South Africa on their way to 
India. This relationship with the 
Europeans has continued to the pre- 
sent day and provides the story of 
the colonization of Africa in the per- 


‘spective of modern times. It is a saga 


punctuated by stories of brutal cruel- 
ties, romantic idealism, dedicated 
evangelism, and concepts of empire 
building by European powers. 

The year 1884 is a landmark in the 
modern colonization of Africa, be- 
cause during that year at the Con- 
ference of Berlin, presided over by 
Prince Otto von Bismarck, the Chan- 
cellor of Germany, the European 
powers carved up Affica amongst 
themselves. The United States was 
the only non-European power that 
was invited to attend, although she 
did not’claim any: part of Africa. 
The inhabitants of Africa did. not 
participate at any level in the de- 


- liberations of ‘the conference. For _ 


the sake of prestige, raw materials, 


_ ready markets for ‘manufactured 


goods, and, to a certain extent, mis- 
sionary zeal to convert Africans to 
Christianity, the European powers 
proceeded to divide Africa amongst 
themselves. . 

The emperor of Germany deciaved 
that he also wanted a place in the 
sun. and was given present-day 
Tanzania, Cameroon, Togo, and 
South .West Africa, known also as . 
Namibia. King Leopold of the Bel- 


-gians wound up with a million 


‘square miles of the Congo River 
basin, not as a colony of Belgium but 
as his own private estate. He kept 
it, as such until 1908 when it 
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t 


was’ taken over by Belgium as a 


~, colony. It is the present-day Demo- 


_ cratic Republic of Zaire. 

The Balkanization of the continent 
did not follow tribal’or ethnic group- 
ings of the inhabitants of the ter- 
ritories, their interests were not 
recognized and, in most cases, 
were completely ignored. This is 


why, today, we have so many’ 


independent African states, some 
of whom, are hardly viable eco- 
nomic entities. With very few excep- 
tions, many of these states cannot 
finance their development programs 
without some kind of artificial 
respiration in form of grants and 
credits of different kinds from their 


former colonial masters, This foreign ` 


fragmentation of Africa answers the 
usual criticism that Africa is not ca- 
pable of uniting into one strong and 
unified country on the pattern of the 
United States or the USSR and Afri- 
cans are prone to disunity and 
tribalism is stronger and more ap- 
pealing to them than one strong na- 


tion. If the delegates to the Berlin- 


Conference had addressed their 
minds to this problem, instead of act- 


ing like vultures over a carcass, they . 


would not have used longitudes and 
latitudes as boundary lines among 
the African states they created. 
Although, colonialism as it was 
known in the nineteenth and first 
half of the twentieth century is now 
buried in most parts of Africa, with 
the exception of South Africa and 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesia), its ghost still 
haunts us in the unnecessarily large 
number of states which the OAU is 
trying to unite. The differences in 
the foreign cultures of the departed 
colonialists, added to the different 
indigenous cultures, only compounds 
the problem and frustrates the wishes 
of all African nationalists by making 


_ true unity a most tantalizing mirage. 
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CREATION OF THE OAU 
Historical note l 


The drive for independence in 


. Africa was first propounded by black 


people who were descendants of 
African slaves in the Americas, that 
is, the United States and the West- - 
Indian islands. This movement was 
conceived in the philosophies of 
Pan-Africanism, the “African per- 
sonality,” and “négritude,” and 
dates back to the early part of this 
century. Prominent personalities such 
as H. Sylvester Williams, a lawyer 
from Jamaica living in England, and 
Bishop Alexander Walters of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion’ 
Church convened the first Pan- 
African Congress, whose declared 
intention was to secure for all Afri- 
can races living in civilized -coun- 
tries their full rights and to promote’ 
their business interests. Later other 
movements in Europe and the 
United States were formed to pro- 
mote the idea of Pan-Africanism. For - 
example, Dr. W. E.B. DuBois, one of 
the founders of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP), articu- 
lated the concept of Negro rights in 
the NAACP journal, Crisis. Another 
prominent figure during this period 
was Marcus Garvey from Jamaica, 
who established a journal, The Negro 
World, and founded the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association 
(UNIA) to promote rights of Africans. 
The UNIA Declaration of Rights in- 
cluded the statenient: 


We believe in the freedom of Africa for 
the Negro people of the world, and by 
the principle of Europe for the Euro- 
peans, and Asia for the Asiatics, we also 
demand Africa for the Africans at hofne 
and abroad.! ; 


1. A. F. Addona, The Organization of 
Affican Unity, pp. 42-3. 
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Several Pan-African congresses 
were convened, but no African dele- 
gates from the continent of Africa 
participated in these congresses un- 
til control of Pan-Africanism was 
taken over by Africans from the con- 
tinent. These Africans derived moral 
support from the Atlantic. Charter 
which was signed in 1941 by U.S. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill declaring: “. . . the rights 
of people to seek self-determination 
had to be respected and that they 
wished to see these sovereign rights 
to self-government restored.” This 
statement was interpreted by Afri- 
cans as a promise to them of in- 
dependence and self-government. 

Another boost came by way of the 
weakening by World War II of the 
two European empires: the British 
and the French who had vast African 
empires upon which the sun never 
set and wages never rose. Inspired 
by all these events, the African 
nationalists held the sixth Pan- 
African Congress in Charlton Town 
Hall, Manchester, England, from 
October 13-21, 1945. About 200 
delegates attended from all parts of 
the world. Jomo Kenyatta, president 
of Kenya, the late Kwame N ah 
of Ghana, and George Padmore were 
among the delegates. The next step 
was to convert the emerging concept 
of political independence into re- 
ality? 

Immediately after World War II, 
Britain, under a labor government 


led by Clement Attlee, granted inde- ` 


pendence to the big subcontinent of 


India, to India and Pakistan. The 


demise of the Indian Empire was the 
final nail in the coffin of British 
Imperialism. The Indian Empire 
had always been the backbone of the 
British overseas empire, its passing 


2. Ibid., p. 50. 
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away opened the floodgates- of de- ` 
mands for self-government and in- 
dependence by all subjects of Brit- 
ain. The British West-African colony 
of the Gold Coast, now known as 
Ghana, under the able leadership of 
the late Kwana Nkoumah was the 
spearhead in this move and became 
the first black African former colony ` 
to become independent in March 
1957. It was renamed Ghana after an 
ancient African Empire in the area. 
From now onward, the move to in- 
dependence in black Africa was 
quick, and, by the late 1960s, most 
of the European colonies in black 
Africa were independent and had 
taken their seats in the U.N. as 
sovereign states. 


The OAU 


The most important meeting lead- 
ing to the eventual formation of the 
OAU was the Conference of In- 
dependent African States held in Ac- 
cra,.Ghana, in April 1958. Only eight 
African states were independent. 
Ghana and Liberia were the only 
two black African states represented; 
the rest were Hamitic Semitic states: 
Ethiopia, UAR, Libya, Sudan, Mo- 
rocco, and Tunisia. The conference 
proclaimed the unity of purpose 
and the right to independence of all 
African states not yet independent 
and the desirability of an African 


` bloc at the U.N. All those principles 


which had motivated the formation 
of the earlier Pan-African congresses 
were enunciated and given a new 
meaning and content at that con- 
ference. From now onward, the road 
to the eventual creation of the OAU 
was clear for everybody to see. 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana realized 
the limitations of this conference be- 
cause it was confined to indepen- 
dent states only. In December of 
the same year, he convened the 
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first All-African People’s Conference 
(AAPC) in, Accra. This was a con- 
ference of all African -nationalists 
from all dependent territories. It was 
attended by 300 delegates from 62 
African nationalist organizations. The’ 
conference, among other things, 
passed resolutions calling for unity 
and independence and laid empha- 
sis on thé need to develop. the 
concept of a United States of Africa. 

In the same year, an East African 
regional group was formed known as 
Pan-African Freedom Movement.of 
East and Central Africa (PAFMECA), 
later to be modified to include 
(South Africa) Azania (PAFMECSA). 
By 1963 the membership included 
the governments and leaders of 18 
countries. Kwame Nkrumah did not 
support PAFMECSA on the ground: 
that such regional groupings divided 
Africa into blocs. 

At about the same time, ether 
meetings ' were ' being held with 
emphasis on economics—these cul- 
minated in the establishment of 
the U.N. Economic Commission for 
Africa (UNECA) in Addis Ababa and 
the creation of the French Com- 
munity. The purpose of the U.N. 
commission was to assist the emerg- 
ing continent in economic, or func- 
tional, activities. 

The. French Community was an 
association of France and her six 
former African colonies ona cultural, 
economic, financial, and technical 
cooperation basis. 


THE MERGER OF THE GROUPINGS 


Between 1960 and 1962, 23 states 
achieved independence: 


Brazzaville, Casablanca, and Mon- 
rovia. The Brazzaville—Senegal, 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey (Benin),. Up- 
per Volta, Neger, Central African 
Republic (Empire), Gabon, Chad, 
Malagasy, Cameroon, Mauritanie, 
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Congo (Brazzaville)—created . the 
Union of African and Malagasy, 
States (UAM) in December 1960 >` 
under-the doctrine of French herit ~ 
age and assimilation; today known |. 
as Organisation Commune Africaine 
et Malagache (OCAM),’ the family . 
added Congo Kiushasa (Zaire) and 
Rwanda. This was the moderate . 
group. Emphasis was on functional 
unity through an economic commis- 
sion. 


The radical groups TE the Al- ` 


gerian War and the Congo crisis to . 


convene a conference in ee 


‘Morocco, in January 1961. Among . 


then was Ghana, Mali, . Guinea, 
Morocco, the UAR, the provisional 
government of Algeria, Libya, and, 
strangely enough, Ceylon. This was | 
the radicals’ answer ‘to the Braz- 
zaville bloc. Due to the divergent . 
interests of the. members—with 
UAR being only interested in using 
the conference to attack Israel and 
Zionism, Libya to support Algeria in 
her war, of independence, Morocco : 


to register her disapproval of the | 


creation of Mauritania on land she ~, 
claimed—-tc Guinea it was a re- 
action to France’s abrupt abandon- 
ment of Guinea. In’spite of all this, 
the most significant result was the 
enactment of the African Charter of 
Casablanca, which called for an Afri- ` 
can Consultative Assembly made up 
of representatives from every Afri- | 
can state to meet periodically. It was - 
subsequently agreed to convene a 
conference to resolve the different 
viewpoints in the way of ee 
unity. 

In Monrovia, Liberia, the con- - 
ference was sponsored jointly by“ 
Ghana and Guinea for the radical 
Casablanca group, Ivory Coast and 
Cameroon for the Brazzaville group, . 
and Liberia and Nigeria for the rest. 
The conference was never convened, 


because of objections from Ghana. _ 


UNITY AND BECOLONUATION 


However, invitations were sent out 


"` to attend a conference in Monrovia, 


Liberia, to dis¢uss African coopera- 


. tion and solidarity. Leaders from 20. 


African states attended—these be- 
came known as the Monrovia bloc. 
Another attempt at reconciliation 


-was made at a conference in Lagos,- 


‘Nigeria, but the Casablanca group 
refused to attend. A majority at- 
tended’ from 21 states in Lagos on 
_ January:25-30, 1962. Agreement, in 
: principle, was reached to a charter 
‘to create an inter-African and Mala- 
gasy Advisory Organization contain- 
ing, in substance, the principles dis- 
cussed at the Monrovia conference. 
the charter included provisions for a 
representative assembly, a council 
of ministers, and a general secre- 
tariat. It later became the basic docu- 
` ment on which the OAU was cre- 
ated. 


` THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AFRICAN UNITY 


... [A] single African organization 
through which Africa’s single voice may 
’ be heard, within which Africa’s prob- 
‘lems may be studied and resolved ... . 
which will facilitate acceptable solu- 
tions to disputes among Africans and 
promote the study and adoption of mea- 
sures for common defense and programs 
for cooperation in the ‘economic and 
social fields . . . to which we will all 
belong, based on principles to which we 
-all subscribe ... [and whose deci- 
sions] will take full account of all vital 
African considerations.‘ 


President Kennedy’s message to the 
OAU’s first conference 
Ababa, May 1963: y 


Africa’s continuing march towards in- 


dependence, unity, and freedom—prin- ` 


3. Ibid., p. 73 f. 
4. Emperor Haile Selassie I at OAU 
Founding Conference, Addis` Ababa, May 


1983, 


political means. The Social 


in ` Addis 
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ciples aud by-the aiii septs 
since the earliest days of ‘our own 
nationhood—is a.vital’part of man’s his- 
toric struggle for human dignity and self- 
realisation. This unprecedented gather- 
ing of Heads of State in Addis Ababa 


‘clearly attests your dedication to these 


principles, and provides a dogmatic il- 


slustration -of African prominence in 


world affairs. 

As you seek to achieve the dignity and 
freedom of the human individual and the 
rights of men, we share your desire that 
these objectives may be realised and 
safe-guarded for men everywhere. From 
your actions other nations may draw re- 
newed inspirations to combine their 
search for improved ways to understand 
each other and to cooperate in peace.’ 

The radical and moderate posi- 
tions were presented in speeches by 
the African leaders. President Nkau- 
mah of Ghana summed up the radi- 
cal position: 


African unity is, above all, a political 
kingdom which can only be gained by 
and eco- 
nomic development of Africa will come 
only within the political Kingdom, not 
the other way round. 


The moderate position was em- 
braced in a speech by the Nigerian 
Prime Minister’ Abubaker Tafawa 
Balewa: 


‘Some of us have suggested that African 


unity should be achieved by political 
fusion of the different states in-Africa; 
some of us feel that African unity could 
be achieved by taking practical steps in 
economic, educational, scientific, and 
cultural cooperation and by trying first 
to get the Africans to understand 
themselves before embarking on the 
more complicated and more difficult ar- 
rangement of political union. My coun- 
try stands for the ‘practical approach to 
the unity of the continent.® 3 


5. Proceedings of the Summit Conference 
of Independent African States, vol. 1, sec. 
2 (Addis Ababa, May 1963). 

6. Ibid., pp. 104-5. 
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The OAU charter was signed by the 
heads of state and governments -on 
May 25, 1963. Sixty-three years after 
the. first Pan-African meeting, the 
OAU was born, and May 25 is cele- 
brated throughout Africa as “African 
Liberation Day.” Diallo Telli, former 
Guinean Ambassador to the U.N., 
was appointed administrative secre- 


tary general. 


Purpose 


The OAU represénts 47 indepen- 


dent black and Arab nations of 
Africa. It was established on May 23, 
1963, for the purpose of promoting 
unity and solidarity ` among ‘the 
member states. Among the aims are 
- the eradication. of all forms of 
colonialism on the African continent, 
the organization of efforts to improve 
the living standards of the inhabitants 
of the continent and to defend the 
sovereignty, territorial integrity, and 
independence of all the member 
. states. It is significant-to note that 
all the African states that form the 
OAU resolved at the Summit Con- 
ference in 1964 to maintain the 
boundaries which were left by Euro- 
pean colonial powers who had colo- 
nized Africa. 


Organization 


The-Organization of African Unity 
has its headquarters in Addis Ababa, 
the capital of Ethiopia. It is com- 


posed of an Assembly of Heads of. 


State; a Council of Ministers; a 
General Secretariat; and a Secretary 
General who is elected by the As- 
sembly of Heads of State—he is the 
chief executive for the administra- 
tion and coordinator of all matters 
among member states and other 
international organizations; an ar- 
bitration commission, which seeks 
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to settle TAE among members; 
‘and, in addition, there are several 
specialized commissions. 

The policy of the organization is 
determined by the Assembly of 
Heads of State, which meets oncea .- 
year. Although procedural questions ° 


are settled by a majority vote, policy `` 


resolutions require a two- s ma- 
jority. Chairmanship of the As- 
sembly of the Heads of State is ro- 
tated each year among the heads of 
state. By convention the chairman- ` 
ship goes to the individual head of 
state who happens to be the host of 
the yearly Summit Conference. He 
keeps the post until the next Summit 
Conference. It has to be noted that 
this is merely an honorific title 
and has no executive functions at- 
tached to it. This is why President 
Idi Amin of Uganda held the posi- 
tion of chairman during the year 
Uganda played host to the Summit 
Conference in 1975-6. 


Decolonization . 


- The resolution on decolonization | 
was one of the 10 important resolu- 
tions at the May 1963 Summit. The 
resolution suggested diplomatic ac- 
tion against colonial powers in Africa, 
such as Azania (South Africa), Zim- 
babwe (Rhodesia), and Portugal, by 
appropriate action in the U.N. and 
severance of diplomatic relations. 

OAU, through the U.N., has forced 
Azania out of the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Africa, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the ILO — 
and even the Olympic games. 

OAU has generated pressure on 
other countries to sever relations 
with Zimbabwe. A sanctions bureau 
has been established in the OAU to 
monitor implementation of economic 
boycott of Azania. 
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Liberation movements 

‘ Coordinating Committee—Algeria, 
_ Ethiopia, Guinea, Zaire, Nigeria, 
Senegal, Tanzania, and Uganda— 
with headquarters in Dar es-Salaam 
to harmonize assistance to liberation 
movements and for managing the 
Special Fund. Added members are 
Zambia and Somalia. ; 

The Committee of Eleven, or, the 
African Liberation Committee (ALC), 
- was criticized. by some -member. 
states for lack of effectiveness and 
ran into difficulty in obtaining funds. 
The ALC does no fighting and con- 
sists óf representatives of govern- 
ments. 


Relationship among member states” 


The relations.. among, member 
states of the Organization of African 
Unity have not always been very 
happy, because some states have 
_ given refuge to individuals or groups 
of individuals who have fled their 
states because of disputes between 
them and the government, and al- 
most invariably these groups or in- , 
dividuals have tended to try to’ 
organize the overthrow. of their own 
state. At the same time, it has to be 


remembered that even the so-called ` 


liberation movement may be used 
- against the existing leadership in a 
particular African country and not 
only against colonial rule. To this, 
must be added differences in idea- 
logy wherever these`exist, Concern 
has been expressed mote than once 
by some states about the effects on 
their economy of some states if they- 
were to carry out the resolutions of. 
` the Organization of African Unity 
against imperialism and colonialism 
in their letter and spirit. Such con- 
cem was highlighted at the OAU 
Summit Conference in Cairo in 1964 


- by Prime Minister Dr. 
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Hastings 
Banda of Malawi. He said: ` 


While I feel strongly against Imperial- 
ism and Colonialism in any form; while 
I am just as anxious as anyone in this 
‘conference to help our brothers and 
sisters still under colonial rule ‘in 
neighboring territories, Malawi’s power, 
my own power, to help is limited and 
circumscribed by geographical position. 

. . I want to make it quite clear here 
at this conference that the geographical 
position of Malawi makes it impossible 
for me and my country to sever all ties, 
diplomatic, economic and cultural, with 
a certain power [Portugal] now still con- ` 
trolling great portions of our continent. 
I cannot promise here that I and my 
country will be in a position to carry out 
to the letter any resolution which de- 
mands total severance of all relations, 
diplomatic, economic, and cultural, with 
that power.’ 


Efforts to implement the OAU 
resolution on decolonization con- 
tinue on moral, political, and eco- 
nomic levels as well. 


Problems of OAU 


Three major problems facing the 
OAU were: Meare 

l. apartheid; D 

. 2. European minority governments: 
and 

3. relations between OAU and 
U.N., World Bank and similar in- 
stitutions. 


There were also ee of Afri- 


‘cans against Africans. Issues tended 


to divide rather than unite—fer 
example, subversion, refugees, re- 
gional groups, liberation movements, 
radical and moderate blocs..After the . 
creation of OAU what would be the, 
future of regional: groupings in 
Africa? 


7. Ibid., pp. 140~41. 
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Nkrumah and radicals criticized 
regional groupings as vehicles of 
division. At a meeting of the OAU 
Council of Ministers in Dakar, Sene- 
gal, in August 1963, there were sharp 
divisions; ] Radicals wanted the OAU 
as the primary political group in 
Africa, demanding that regional 
groups, such as moderate Union ,of 
African and Malagasy (UAM) states — 
the Brazzaville bloc—should sur- 
render their authority to the OAU. 
The Brazzaville group, in adamant 
opposition, urged that regional ‘groups 
strengthened, not weakened, the 
OAU. A compromise- solution was 
adopted recommending that regional 
groups be in keeping with the 
charter of the OAU./~ -> 

UAM was later “dissolved as a 
formal: organization and was sub- 
stituted by the Union of African and 
Malagasy -Economic Cooperation 
known by the French name, Union 
Africaine et Magache de Coopéra- 
tion Economique (UAMCE). 

‘At a meeting in Nouakchott, 
Mauritania, in February 1965; former 
members of UAM formed a smaller 
OAU— Organisation Commune Afri- 
caine et Malagache—with head- 
quarters in Yaounde, Cameroon, for 
the purpose of cooperation and soli- 
darity to repel subversion from 
Ghana. i 


Achievements 


When one discusses unity in the 
world as we know it today, one is 
immediately faced with problems of 
unity not only in Africa but around 
the world as well. For instance, the 
unity of the once formidable United 
Kingdom is now in the balance, with 
tribalism in ‘Scotland and Wales and 
sectarian disruption in Northern Ire- 
land. The unity of Cyprus only re- 
cently crumbled, disengaging two 


t 
r 
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strange bedfellows—the Turks on 
one hand, and the Greeks on the 
other. The unity of Canada is now 
seriously threatened by differences 
of language and culture between the 
English-speaking and the French- 
speaking Canadians. Spain has anal- ` 
most endemic problem of Basque 

separatism. In Yugoslavia it remains 

to be seen whether Croatia, Serbia, 

and the rest will have an enduring 

unity’ after the demise of Marshall 

Tito. The European community is the 

most recent bold attempt to unite 
Western Europe, but it is also beset 
by the teething problems of a grow-- 
ing child. 

Seen through the mirror of this 
wider spectrum, the fact that Africa, 
with something like 1,000 tribal 
languages and a similar ‘number of 
cultures, upon which was super- 
imposed the cultures and languages 
of the colonial powers, has managed 
to organize all these diverse peoples 
into one.organization for the good of 
all is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in contemporary international 
politics. The most significant achieve- 


` ment of them all, however, has been 


the survival of the organization for 
more than.10 years in spite of exter- 
nal problems, internal tensions, and 
a myriad of other problems in the . 
economic, social, and cultural areas. 
In the international arena, the 
Organization of African Unity has 
achieved observer status as the 
Organization of American States and 
the Arab League as a coordinator for 


the United Nations on African af 


fairs. It has to be remembered that 
the Organization of African Unity 
states at the United Nations are al- 


` most one-third of the total member- 


ship of that body. They, in addition, 
have two nonpermanent seats on the 
Security Council. 


The other significant achievement 


ry 
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of the OAU has been to provide a 
forum for the leaders of Africa to 


‘come together, meet, and gét to 


know one another—a thing that was 


‘denied them when they were all 


under various European colonial 
powers. It is well known that until 
now Africa has not been able to solve 
the important question of communi- 
cations. If an African in Kenya in 
East Africa, wants to call a friend in 
Dakar, Senegal, on the West Goast, 
over the telephone, there is no direct 
telephone link between Nairobi and 
Dakar so the call has to go through 
London, relayed to Paris, and then to 
Dakar. This, therefore, brings into 
focus the desirability of the leaders 
meeting together once a year to talk 
and discuss matters of mutual inter- 
ests. - 


Failures 


As in all fields ofhuman endeavor, 
the OAU has had its: strains and 
stresses. The most glaring failure has 
been in the area of violations of 


` human rights in member states of the 


organization. The OAU has failed as 
a body to stand up and be counted 
in defense of human rights among its 
members, while at-the same. time 
continuing to condemn the viola- 
tions of the same human rights in the 
two European minority regimes of 


. Zimbabwe and-Azania. This kind of 


behavior has had a tendency to 
reduce the credibility of the OAU in 


‘the international community. Viola- 


tions. of human rights in Uganda, 


. Equatorial Guinea, or the Central: 
. African Empire (formerly Republic) 


are of no less viciousness because 
they are being committed by govern- 
ments that are under black African 
dictators. The OAU must be in a 
position to condemn its own mem- 
ber states and pass moral judgments 
in all such cases. 


The future of OAU 


The Emperor Haile Selassie I of 
Ethiopia, at the founding conference - 
in May 1963, said: 


Today, we look to the future aiak. con- > 
fidently and courageously. We look to 
the vision of an Africa not merely free 


.but united. In facing this challenge, we 


can take comfort and encouragement 
from the lessons of the past. We kiow - 
that there are differences among us. Afri- 
cans enjoy different.cultures, distinctive 
values, special attributes. But we also 
know that unity can be and has been 
attained among men of the most dis- 


` parate origins, that differences of race, 


of religion, of- culture, of tradition, 
are no insuperable obstacle to the com- 
ing together of peoples. History teaches 
us that unity is strength and cautions us 
to submerge and overcome our dif 
ferences in the quest for common goals, 
to strive, with all our combined strength, 
for the path to true African brotherhood 
and unity.® ; 


` 


, DECOLONIZATION 


As has already been pointed out 
earlier in this paper, the decoloniza- 
tion of Africa was one of the most . 
important resolutions at the first 
Summit Conference of the OAU 
which adopted the charter. It was the 
considered opinion of all member 
states that the independence of some 
states in Africa would be meaning- 
less unless such independence was 
linked with the total independence 
of the entire African continent. . 
The Portuguese African empire, 
having collapsed suddenly two years 
ago, thus resulted in the iridepen- . 
dence of Guinea Bissau, Mozani- 
bique, and Angola. In the case of 
Guinea Bissau and Mozambique, 
power was transferred to the nation- 
alist movements which had been 


8. Ibid., p. 210. 
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waging a guerilla war of liberation 
for more than 10 years. In the case 
of Angola, however, there was no 
smooth handing over of power to 
a single nationalist movement. The 
country had three nationalist move- 
ments —that is to say FLN, led by 
Holden Roberto and supported by 
Zaire and the People’s Republic of 
China and some Western powers; 
UNITA, led by Savimbi and sup- 
ported by South Africa and the 
Western powers; and MPLA, led by 
Augustino Neto and supported by 
the Soviet Union and Cuba and a 
majority of African states. 

Of the three former Portuguese 


colonies, Angola is the most impor- 


tant because of its richnéss in min- 
erals, agricultural produce, oil, and 
many other products. At the same 
time, Angola is the cause of much 
concer to Western powers by hav- 
ing declared its intention to build 
a Marxist-Leninist state based on 
scientific,socialism. Added to this is 
the presence of some 13,000 Cuban 
troops who assisted the MPLA to 
achieve victory in the short-lived 
civil war that ensued immediately 
after the Portuguese left. 

In several cases in the past, the 
Soviet Union, due to her phenom- 
enal ignorance and lack of experi- 
ence in Africa, blundered wherever 
she tried to meddle in African af- 
fairs. Over the years, however, she 
seems to have learned a few lessons. 


_In her intervention in the Angola 


civil war, she relied on Cuban troops 


who came. from a tropical country- 


with a population consisting of 
around 40 percent blacks. The 
Cubans speak Spanish, a language 
that has much in common with 
Portuguese. They mixed more easily 
and blended themselves in the 
Angolan society far better than any 
European would have done. Their 
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success was, to many Africans, not 
a surprise. . Z 
What was ẹ surprise to the majority 
of African countries was the unholy 
alliance which FLN and UNITA 
made with the minority white 
regime of South Africa. The ac- 
ceptance of assistance from South 
Africa by the leaders of these two 
nationalist groups amounted to a kiss 
of death and left the independent 
African countries no room to argue 
about ideology. The invasion of 
Angola by white troops from South 
Africa, after Angola had achieved 
independence, was an unwarranted 
affront to the entire continent. It was 
regarded as the thin end of the 
wedge to the establishment by. 
South Africa of another Bantustan 
where they, the white South Afri- 
cans, would wind up as the bosses 
to exploit the economic resources of 
Angola and once again subjugate the 
` Africans of that country to the same 
indignities meted out to the South 
African blacks. Nigeria, as the 
emerging African superpower, took 
the lead in going to the rescue of’ 
Augustino Neto and his MPLA. 


PRESENT TREND 


The OAU has miraculously over- 
come most of the problems which 
might have killed it in its infancy,’ 
as was clearly shown by the mood 
of jubilation among the member 
states at the tenth anniversary of 
its foundation in Addis Ababa in 
1973. Members surely had some- 
thing to congratulate themselves 
for. Here was an organization which 
had survived both external pres- 
sures and internal tensions. How- 
ever, with the Portuguese African 
Empire having been relegated to the 
annals of history, there now re- 
mains only three territories in 
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Africa which have yet to celebrate 
their liberation: Rhodesia, named 
after the British Imperialist, Sir 
Cecil Rhodes and known to Afri- 
cans as Zimbabwe; South West 
Africa, also known as Namibia, 
former colony of Germany, given to 
South Africa to administer as a 
mandated territory,’at the end of 
World War I; and the biggest ‘and 
the most intractable of them all, 
the Republic of South Africa. The 
trend today among all member 
states of the OAU is to see to it that 
these three territories attain their 
freedom by securing majority rule 
for the black Africans living in them. 
Let us now examine them one by 


one for the sake of clarity. 


Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) 


Zimbabwe, with a population ap- 
proaching 7 million Africans’ and 
270,000 Europeans, is the last bas- 
' tion of privilege to people-of British 
stock outside the United Kingdom. 
Unlike the Republic of South Africa, 
the European population is essen- 
tially British. This is what pre- 
vented the British government from 
sending troops into Rhodesia to sup- 
press the rebellion when the Euro- 
pean minority government of that 
country unilaterally declared inde- 
pendence. The questions of “kith 
and kin” prevailed over an open act 
ofrebellion, which, to all intents and 
purposes, amounted to treason. The 


other argument was that, in any . 


event since 1923, Zimbabwe was 
independent in all respects but 
name, having been granted respon- 
sible self-government in that year 
and the European, prime ministers 
of Rhodesia having been accepted 


as such by other prime ministers. 
of the independent members of the © 


British Commonwealth of nations. 
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There is no need to argue the point 
that that kind of reasoning cannot 
stand up to close scrutiny. It, must 
be fully realized that, unlike what 
happened in many areas in Africa, 
European colonization.of Zimbabwe 
was by conquest. The Europeans 
were aided in the process by their 
technology. They used rifles while 
their African adversaries had only ` 
spears. It was like fighting a modem 
war with rifles while your adver- 
saries have rockets and nuclear 
weapons. Whatever peace prevailed 
after the European ‘victory was an 
uneasy peace. The Europeans did 
not treat the Africans they defeated 
as gallant adversaries according to 
tenets of war, but proceeded to de- 
base them and exploit them as being 
only fit for manual labor. 

Today, with the availability of 
modern weapons to the Africans, 
the war started in earnest with the 
intention by the Africans to get back 
their own country. This explains the 
distinction between the struggle for 
civil rights in the United States by 
the black Americans and the situa- 
tion in southern Africa. In the United 
States, the blacks are a minority, 
unlike the Africans of Zimbabwe, 
whose population exceeds that of the 
Europeans by 22 to 1. Further, in 
the United States the issues are 
centered on the demand by the 
blacks for the implementétion of all 
civil rights statutes and the 14th 
Amendmentto the U.S. Constitution 
to their full force and effect. This. 
is very different from the demands 
and claims of ‘the people of Zim- 
babwe to be masters in their own 
house and take full responsibility 
of the destiny of their country. The 
European population of Zimbabwe 
are Europeans, and nothing will 
ever change that. 

One has only to -look at similar 
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incidents in history to be convinced 
that foreign occupation always re- 
mains foreign however long it may 
be prolonged. The occupied people 
never lose their inalienable right to 
reclaim their country from whoever 
has been occupying it, This hap- 
pened in Britain, which the Romans 
occupied. for about 400 years. It was 
repeated in the case of the occupa- 
tion of Spain by the Moors. Again, 
the occupation of Greece and neigh- 
boring countries by the Ottoman 
Turks is.a more recent example. In 
all. these cases, the owners suc- 
ceeded when the opportunity pre- 


sented itself to drive out the in- ` 


truders and assert their, indepen- 
dence and self-determination. It is, 
therefore, submitted that the Euro- 
pean occupation of Zimbabwe is in- 
defensible in this day and age. Ian 
Smith, the prime minister of Zim- 
babwe, and members of his cabinet 
are just a bunch of dinosaurs from 
a bygone age who are incapable of 
understanding that the world around 
them has changed. In the final anal- 
ysis, the guerrilla war in Zimbabwe 
is an extension of the earlier battles 
the people of Zimbabwe waged un- 
successfully against the European 
colonialists. 

The present trend is that the OAU 
is fully committed to assist the guer- 
rillas in their just struggle for inde- 
pendence. The front line African 
presidents, that is, the presidents 
of the countries nearest Zimbabwe, 
Tanzania, Mozambique, Zambia, 
Botswana, and Angola, recently gave 
their full backing and support for the 
Patriotic Front, which is the alliance 
between Joshua Nkomo, the leader 
of Zimbabwe African Peoples Union 
(ZAPU), and Robert Mugabe,. the 
leader of the militant wing of 
Zimbabwe African Nationalist 
Union (ZANU). Ian Smith has re- 
acted against this move by indicat- 
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ing that he is not prepared to talk 


. peace with the Patriotic Front, but 


would go ahead and negotiate a set- 
tlement with moderate African polit- 
ical leaders inside Zimbabwe, like 
Bishop Mazorewa and some ‘tradi- 
tional African chiefs who are paid 
officials of the government. 

Such a move, once again, high- 
lights a complete lack of under- 
standing on the part of the Euro- 
pean colonialists of the situation as _ 
it stands today. The Africans who ‘are 
fighting are the most courageous, 
determined, and committed people, 
who realize that it is only by taking 
up arms that they will achieve their 
ultimate objective. They are the 
ones who are fighting and dying; 
they ought to be the ones with 
whom to come to a.settlement, as is 
the practice in all warfare. No war 
has ever ended by merely talking 
peace with people who never took 
part in the fighting. The only ex-' 
planation that comes to mind is that 
Ian Smith does not yet accept the 
fact that Africans are as human as 
any other people and that they de- 
serve to be treated in the same way 
as Ian Smith would have treated 
European soldiers if théy had been 


. fighting against him. European su- 


premacy is all pervasive in Zim- 
babwe,- and would forever prevent 
men like Ian Smith from reaching 
any kind of acceptable settlement. 
As long as the African is considered 
by the Europeans to be an inferior 
species of mankind, the hope of a 
peaceful accord will never be 
achieved. The OAU fully under- 
stands this and is therefore com- 


‘mitted to an armed struggle as the 


only way still open to the Africans. 


Azanta (South Africa) 


As already indicated above, Azania 
and Zimbabwe together with Na- 
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mibia (South West Africa) are the only 
countries still under European mi- 
nority governments in Africa. The 
term “European” is being used ad- 
visedly, because that is what the 
European population in the region 
regard themselves to be. 

The history of Azania is littered 
with violence ever since that coun- 
try was conquered by Europeans. 
Violence is a golden thread that is 
always to be seen throughout the 
web of past and present Azania. Not 


a day passes without some kind of: 


violence related to the unhappy 
political situation in that country. 
The calendar of the courts in Azania 
is heavily loaded with cases related 
to the statutorily imposed segrega- 
tion of the races. The prisons are 
full of people convicted under the 
maze of those statutes. 

As in Zimbabwe, the Europeans 
in Azania settled there as conquer- 
ors. They fought many wars, first 
against Africans and secondly among 
themselves, as was the case in the 
Boer War at the turn of the century. 
It is true that Europeans have been 
living in that country for 300 years, 
but it is submitted that, as in Zim- 
babwe, their having lived there as 
conquerors for 300 years did not 
take away the right of the Africans 
to get back what is their own. 
Everything the Europeans got out of 
Azania was obtained by force, there- 
fore it stands to reason that it is by 

force. that they will have to give it 
back. . 

The Europeans of South Africa 
have been known to argue that they 
are a “white tribe” of Africa ‘and, 
as such, have no other country to go 
to if they were forced to leave 
Azania. This kind of argument suf- 
fers from more than one defect. First, 

. if they were indeed a white African 
tribe as they claim to be, they would 
not have imposed segregation by 
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statute on their fellow black brothers. 
Furthermore, they would not have 
elected to take for themselves more 
than 80 percent of all arable land in 
the country. They would not have, 
by force of law, relegated the Afri- 


- cans to a position of permanent slav- 


ery and regarded them as sojourners 
outside the so-called African home- 
lands. They would not have created 
unbelievable differentials in salaries 
and wages between themselves and 
the Africans. In short, they would - 


‘not have dehumanized and debased 


fellow Africans by reducing them to 
robots with a pair of hands and a 
pair of legs to serve the needs of 
the Europeans in the mines, fac- 
tories, farms, and private homes. 
The so-called homelands or Ban- ` 
tustans can be described as Sanatoria 


‘to take care of those persons who, 


because of age, are no longer fit to 
work for the Europeans. They are 
sent back to these undeveloped 
homelands to die in conditions of 
absolute squalor and poverty. They 
have no rights which the Europeans 
respect. They are forever destined 
only to render duties with no 
hope of ever securing corresponding 
rights. The entire body politic in 
South Africa pulsates on only one: 
topic of race. No wonder that the 
Europeans in ‘Azania suffer from one 
of the highest rates of suicides in 
the world and drug addiction. 

It is against such background that 
the rise of the movement of Black 
Consciousness has to be seen. The 
black youth are in revolt. They have 
rejected once and for all the patience 
of their parents, because they have 
realized that to the Europeans they 
are chattle without rights or needs, 
but to serve the Europeans as slaves. 
They know that the only way to 
achieve their goal is to launch an 
attack on the entire system and dis- 
mantle it. This explains the causes 
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of the recent riots in Soweto town- 
ship near Johannesburg and else- 


where in the republic. 


THE FUTURE OF THE OAU 


It is true that the existence of 
colonialism on the African continent 
is one of the strongest unifying fac- 
tors cementing together peoples of 
different cultures to pursue the goal 
of eliminating colonialism from their 
continent. The question may be 
posed as to what would be the fu- 


ture of the OAU after colonialism. 


is eradicated. It has already been 
pointed out in this paper that the 
member states of the OAU are in two 


groups: the radicals and the moder-. 


ates. At every conference of either 
the heads of state or the council of 
ministers, these two groups have al- 
ways manifested themselves. On 
several occasions the compositian of 
the groups has changed, as, for in- 


_ stance, Nigeria which until a few 


years ago was regarded as a moder- 
ate state and is now a foremost 
leader of the radicals. The Peoples 
Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville) 
is now among the radicals. However, 
states like Senegal and the Ivory 
Coast have remained moderate to 
this day. 

It is submitted that the OAU will 
have a future even after the colonial 
era has passed, because it will have 
to face the numerous problems of 
development in all areas of human 
endeavor: political, economic, and 
social. The existence of colonialism 
is like a running sore sapping all 
the strength of the OAU, thereby 
preventing it from addressing its 
mind to the urgent problems of de- 
velopment. One only hopes that the 
colonial era will come toa quick end. 


THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


- There is no need to emphasize 
the fact that to the great majority 


of the American people, colonial 
tule is éssentially oppressive and 
contrary to their tradition of free- 
dom and equality which are the 
cornerstone of the founding of this 
great republic. The brutal query on © 
the lips of the millions of oppressed 
people in southern: Africa—Zim- 
babwe and Azania—is whether the 
United States can, as one of the 
world superpowers, influence events 
in that unhappy part of Africa and 
produce a situation that will grant 
independence and self-determina- 
tion to the Africans before the 
Europeans in the area are faced 
with a long war which _they will 
never win. 

Time, ‘technology, and numbers 
are‘all on the side of the Africans. 
In spite of the fact that immigra- - 
tion laws in both Zimbabwe and 
Azania favor European immigrants 
who want to live in privilege and 
believe in European supremacy, 
these laws will not deter Africans 
from fighting for what the entire 
international community regards as 
a just cause. 


SUGGESTIONS 


It is suggested that a new “Con- 


` ference of Berlin” be called, this 


time not to partition Africa among 
the great powers but to liberate 
Africa. Such a conference must con- 
sist of the United States, the USSR, 
China, all those European powers 
that colonized Africa, the African 
Liberation Movement, and the 
emerging African superpower Ni- 
geria. The usual accusation of the 
Soviet Union by the Western powers 
of interference iri Africa will never 
be justified in the eyes of the Afri- 
can masses until the United States 
and her European allies demon- 
strate by deed that they wish to see 
colonialism brought to a quick end. 

The recent events in Angola serve 
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` as an example ofthe wrong approach 
.by the United States to African 
affairs. The United States was very 
reluctant to permit Angola to take 
her seat in the U.N. and, in the end, 
allowed Angola into the U.N. by the 
negative tactic of abstaining from 
voting in the Security Council in- 
stead of positively- supporting the 
application of Angola. 

Secondly, and more importantly, 
the declaration by the United States 
that she would not-establish diplo- 
matic relations with Angola unless 
Cuban troops leave Angola smacks 
_ of unwarranted arrogance and in- 
tolerable patronage with serious 
overtones of racial discrimination. 
It is a well-known fact that after 
Angola had become independent, 
European troops of Azania invaded 
Angola on the flimsy pretext of pro- 
tecting the giant hydroelectric dam 
on the Cunene River some 40 kilo- 
meters inside Angola. The dam was a 

joint venture between Azania and 
` Portugal when the latter was still 
the colonial power in Angola. Angola 
requested and got Cuba to come to 
her rescue. As aresult, the European 
troops from South Africa were re- 
pulsed after having nearly reached 
the Angolan capital of Luanda. Ni- 
geria and other black African coun- 
tries regarded the South African in- 
vasion as an affront, and all went to 
the assistance of Angola’s MPLA 


government. They did not think. 


about ideology; their priority was to 
deal a blow at South Africa. The 
two nationalist parties in Angola, 
UNITA and FLN had, by accepting 
assistance from South “Africa, com- 
mitted a “kiss of death” and found 
themselves without a single ally in 
Africa. 

The United States has diplomatic 
relations with nearly all European 
Communist governments in Europe. 
Further, when the Soviet Union in- 
vaded Hungary in 1956 and Czecho- 
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slovakia in 1968, the United States 
disapproved of both invasions but , 
did not sever-diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union or with Czech- 
oslovakia or Hungary. Why then, 
the question may be asked, is the 
United States putting a condition to 
the establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations with the young republic of 
Angola, who has.so far merely de- 
clared that its government shall 
follow Marxist-Leninist scientific 


, socialism? 


This kind of stance can be partly, 
explained as yet another kind of 
racial discrimination. It is quite al- 
right for the United States to have 
diplomatic relations with a Com- 
munist country as long as the coun- 


.try is European, but, not when the 


country is African. The United States, 
without even waiting to see how 
Angola will interpret what she 
means by scientific socialism— 
which, by the way, is open to many 
interpretations—is refusing to ex- 
tend to Angola a hand of friendship 
and goodwill. There is no need to 
overemphasize the desirability of 
having an effective U.S. diplomatic 
presence in Angola to let the An- 
golans have a choice and not shut- 
ting the door of the great Western 
superpower in their faces. It is. 
ironic to see that it is U.S. corpo- 


‘rations and not corporations from 


Cuba or the USSR who are exploit- 
ing the oil resources of Angola. 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


-_ Many people agree that the pen 


is mightier than the sword. The 
United States could play a vital role 
in south Africa, Angola, and Mo- 
zambique by aid grants in the field 
of education to young Angolans and 
others to get higher education in 
American universities and colleges. 
The military hardware has its limits, 
but education has no limits. A whole — 
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generation of the easels of Angola 
and Mozambique would welcome 
such a program. It goes without 
saying that the implementation of 
such programs would go a long way 
in convincing Africans that the 
United States wishes them well. 
Africa is in need of an unequivocal 
U.S. commitment which in the long 
‘run will, without a doubt, be a 
blessing to the economic interests 
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Beets in May 1963, is still the 
chief driving force that pervades all 
its deliberations and actions. The 


-present trend is ever-increasing 


of the United ‘States and at. the . 


same time enable Africa and the 
OAU to appreciate everything that is 
good in the U.S. system. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The OAU has survived the first 
decade of its foundation, but.it must 
learn to condemn its member states 
` for violations of human rights. 

The OAU resolution on decoloni- 
zation, passed at the first summit 


* 
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pressure on the two remaining 
colonial powers in Africa, that is, 

Rhodesia and South Africa, to sur- 
render to the wishes of the African 
majorities in those countries. A. 
Conference of Berlin in,- reverse 
should be called before a general - 
conflagration occurs in south Africa. 
The United States is duty bound to 
play a big role in'all these de- 
velopments and not leave every- 
thing to the USSR. 

The future of the OAU is bright 
even after colonialism is dismantled 
throughout Africa, because there 
will always be a need for a unify- 
ing forum to process development 
programs and enhance the realiza- 
tion of the objectives of the charter 
of the OAU. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: You meationéd the dictator- 
ships in Rhodesia and South. Africa 
and spoke eloquently about their 
misdeeds. We know that there are 
approximately 40 states in Africa, 
and less than half are bona fide 
democracies. Of the others, Idi 
Amin’s in Uganda is the worst, but 
not the only one. Since the speaker 
did not criticize Idi Amin at all, I 


` am asking isn’t this racism? 


A (Anyanwu): I try the best I can, 
to present the views of Mr. Binaisa, 
who did admit that the African or- 
ganization fails to intervene when 
there are issues concerning national 
entities. The denial of human rights 
in Uganda has now become a major 


question of OAU, but from the day 
the organization was started, about 
1963, the number-one business on 
the agenda was the decolonization 
of Africa. They still see Rhodesia, 
South Africa, and South West Africa 
as territories occupied by whites. 


‘It is not discrimination but a matter 


of principle that all African terri- 
tories must be free. After that, I 
think that the Africans would begin . 
to challenge themselves. . l 

President Sadat is a member of the 
OAU. There is no discrimination 
against him. He is light in complex- 
ion, but he is, African. The major 
problem is that many Europeans in 


- South Africa or Rhodesia, do not 


accept themselves as Africans. They 
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call themselves Europeans and see - 


themselves as superior to other 
Africans. Egypt does not see itself 
as superior to Africans. 


Q: You made a strong plea against 
colonialism. Then you made a strong 
plea to the United States, for-a 
superior power to come in’ and di- 
rect the affairs of developing na- 
tions. Isn’t this in essence a contra- 
diction?’ 


A (Anyanwu): On one hand, if the 
Africans ask the United States to 
help, isn’t it an invitation to colonial- 
ism? I would say no, it is a recog- 
nition that the United States has an 
interest in the world, the United 
States and the Soviet Union are 
superpowers, and they can influence 
issues in the world system. For ex- 
ample, the Organization for African 
Unity would appreciate the United 
States reminding Europeans that 
time has come for these countries 
to give up their colonies. The United 
States speaks the language that 


South Africa and Rhodesia under- 


stand. For example, President Car- 
ter’s repeal of the Byrd Amendment, 
is a step in the right direction. This 


is what the Organization of African © 


Unity is asking the United States to 
. do—to support the African move- 
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ment openly and stop siding with the 
white minorities in South Africa, not 
to take over the activities of the Afri- 
can liberation movement. ' 


Q: How do you reconcile the 
humbling ineffectiveness of the 
OAU to bring about some tangible 
results in the process of the liber- 


ation with the high-level rhetoric 


that has marked the language of the 
heads of African states or the or- 
ganization itself since 1963? 


A(Anyanwu): We tend to have some 
misconception of the role of or the 
power of OAU. OAU is not a super- 
state. It is-a gentlemen’s club of 
heads of state. If you follow protocol, 
there are certain things you don’t 
talk about when heads of state meet. 
If OAU wanted to be effective in the 
way you want, it could have been an 
assembly of the people. It has not 
been so. Given the structure of OAU, 
I am not disappointed about what 
they have done. - 

My criticism is that the charter 
should be changed in a direction 
that would help OAU to be effective, 
but given the charter it doesn’t have 
much power. It cannot do anything 
that any state does not. want to dis- 
cuss, and that is why it has not done 
very much. . 
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The Ghalteage of Cultural Transition in 
Sub-Saharan Africa 
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ABSTRACT: It is the cultural content of the challenge posed 
by the new states of tropical Africa that is the subject of-this 
paper. Post-colonial societies are transitional; they are making 
deliberate efforts ‘to redefine their cultures. Cultural en- 

gineering, the deliberate political effort to channel behavior 
toward maximizing national objectives, particularly national 
integration, demands the notion of culture as an intervention- 
ist agent. Since independence, African politics has focused 
on the search for institutions and strategies to promote na- 
tion-building, economic development, and national and: con- 
tinental unity. African nations face the problem of how to 
select national, inspirational symbols that do not alienate their 

- traditions. A related problem is the conflict between national 
cultural identity and growing cultural convergence. To be 
effective, cultural policy must be lived by the people who 
are the culture-builders. It cannot be achieved without 
cultural strain, and even among countries sharing a similar 
colonial experience, cultural: policy may vary. 
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` CULTURAL TRANSITION 


HE death of European em- 
pires gave’ birth to many 
sovereignties —new. nation-states — 
in Africa, Asia, and the Americas. 
Ordinarily, new states constitute a 
problem in themselves. But the post- 
’ colonial states, which by accident of 
history must make conscious efforts 
to define and assert their cultural 
autonomy in a world characterized 
by increasing institutional conver- 
gence, pose a special challenge to 
the world and our age. Since in- 
stitutions have their cultural basis, 
it is the cultural content of the chal- 
lenge which the new states in trop- 
ical Africa pose that is the subject 
of this paper. 
Students of African societies and 
cultures are increasingly becoming 
cautious in making generalizations 
about the African continent. This is 
particularly true of the sub-Saharan ` 
region, where a diversity .of social 
arrangements ‘and cultural patterns 
prevail. The imposition of European 
rule, which resulted in many contra- 
dictory colonial policies and cultural 


programs, further complicated the ` 


picture. We trust that we are not 
adding to’the plethora of annoying 
stereotypes about Africa in the 
limited generalizations we think 
justified by the common experience 
of Africans in trying to forge post-... 


colonial territories into modern na- ` 


tion-states. 

Post-colonial states are ‘forced to 
carry the cultural load: of their de- 
parting imperial master, just as they 


must, at least initially, work: with: 


the institutional infrastructure _cre-* 
ated by colonial rule. Policies of new 
states—whether they aim at -dis- 

engagement from or cooperation with 
the former colonial ruler or assert 
autonomy or seek diversification of 
dependency—have important cul- 
tural consequences. We will explore 
the cultural consequences of political 
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action in. three areas that prac- 


tically every African state has identi- 
fied as a challenge. These areas- 
are: the task of nation-building; the 
challenge of economic development 
and modernization; and the problem 
of identity. 


CULTURE AND TRANSITIONAL 
' SOCIETIES AS ANALYTICAL 
CONCEPTS 


l All important. events take place 
within the setting of history and 
some culture. In fact, events and 
events-systems derive their signif- 
icance from the cultural setting in 
which they occur. The notion of 
“cultural transition” embódies both 
the ideas of culture. and processes 
ofhistory which must be understood 
in the African contextlif our ex- 
ploration is to prove fruitful. 

Our understanding of the nature 
and dynamics of human society has _ 
led to an expanding view of the 
concept of culture. The traditional 
conception of culture in dualistic 
terms—culture people versus_na- 
ture people—has been abandoned. 
Although culture is defined in many 
different ways, and each definition 
has its major emphasis, there‘is now 
` common agreement that the term 
culture refers to man-made aspects 
of our social environment, including 
the ideas and symbols we use. 
_ Culture is more than just a heritage, 
an historical product; it is more than 
the expression of man’s mode of liv- 
_ing, something that individuals in 
each society must undergo as a kind 
of fate or rites de passage. In an 
age when man has taken political 
control of his social and cultural 
destiny, and technology facilitates 
the control and subjugation of the 
environment and forces of nature, 


‘culture must be seen as an instru- 
mental agent, as another mode of 
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intervention | jn our social and eco- 
nomic life. 

Cultural engineering,! a term Ali 
Mazrui uses to describe the deliber- 
ate political effort in Africa to chan- 


. nel behavior in thé direction that 


maximizes national objectives, par- 


ticularly that of national integration, 
demands the notion’-of culture as 


an interventionist rather than a pas- 
sive agent. While technology has 
enabled modem man to tame and ex- 
ploit the turbulent ‘forces of nature, 
the notion of culture as an inter- 
ventionist agent has led man to sub- 
sume the rules.of nature within norm- 
ative rules that are subject to 
cultural direction. Cultural rules are 
no longer sacred and do not have to 
be followed blindly. Elaborating on 


this theme, van Peursen reminds us” 


that “every culture can be regarded 
as programmatic, a 
activities. .. 
regarded as man’s way. of imposing 
form upon the forces around him.”? 


How African political leaders try’ 
to impose cultural form on’ many: 


aspects of their transitional societies 
is not only interesting to explore, 
but also challenging to understand. 
This raises the other conceptual 
problem—the notion of a transi- 
tional society. 

Most typologies in social analysis, 
particularly in sociology and anthro- 
pology, tend to be dualistic . or 
dichotomous. We have noted that 
the early notion of culture em- 
bodieda duality—culture versus na- 
ture peoples. It is in the concept 
of society that the notion of duality 
is most embedded. A few examples 
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guided course of — 
. All culture may be ` 


may be cited. Society is often con- 
ceived of as either civilized or un-- 
civilized; folk or urban; cosmopoli- 
tan or. local; sacred or secular; and 
Gemeinschaft or Gesellschaft. The 
processes of socio-legal develop- 
ment have been viewed as uni-: 
directional, usually from status to 
contract; and the level of cultural 
achievément and institutional elabo- 
ration has been characterized as 
embodying either a Great Tradition 
or a Little Tradition. Post-colonial 
societies do not fit these models. 
The many contrasts they present 


_among themselves, on the one hand, 


and between them and Western so- 
cieties, on the other, have raised 
serious questions about the utility 
of these dichotomies. The concept 
of the Third World is more than a 
political concession to the emerg- 
ence of new states on the world 
stage. It represents, in my view, 
a recognition. of our inability to 
capture and contain the major social 
processes and societal complexities 
of the new states within the bounds 
of these dualistic categories. 

We assume that Third World so- 
cieties are in’ transition. But we 
are still far away from a theory of 
transitional social systems. We tend’ 
to project our view and character- 
istics of transitional society from 
either our model of traditional so- 
ciety or from the empirical char- 
acteristics of contemporary, indus- 


‘trial Western society. By selective 


use of diagnostic cultural traits, we 
define or refer to the’ traditional 
society as pre-literate and backward 
in cultural achievements, pre-New- 
tonian in its notions of causality 


_and in general attitude to the nat- 


ural environment, and often voice- 
less in political issues which shape ` 
its destiny. Because we have learned 
to associate traditional society with 


_Tesistance to change, we are likely’ 
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to describe its attitude to innova- 
tion as one of stubborn tradition. 
Energy use, its source and amount, 
is often used to define traditional 


society. In this view;.the traditional: 


society is a low energy user, one 
that depends on human ard animal 
sources of energy rather than on 
the inanimate sources of ene 

Working with the assumption that 
the transitional society lies between 
the traditional and the modern so- 
cieties and that the direction - of 
social change is unidirectional and 
practically irreversible— from tradi- 
tional to modern patterns—it has 
become conventional to analyze the 
great political and cultural ferment 
of our times in terms of a con- 
frontation between the two polar 
societies. According to Levine, this 
analytical model 


. has helped us cope with the di- 


versity of world cultures, substituting. 
an image of commonality for one of 


` bewildering variety, and prodding us to 


ask again and yet again in what ways the 
modem Westem world is different from 
all other worlds. . . . As understanding 
of non-Westemm societies has deep- 
ened and ideas have refined, the ideal 
type of polarity between traditionality 
and Westermism has degenerated into a 
stereotype... Š 


Given the limitations of dualistic 
categories and ideal types in social 
analysis, attention has increasingly 
turned to triadic categories. Daniel 
Lerner has used the triadic typology 
with good effect. Working from the 
hypothesis that “high empathic ca- 
pacity. is the predominant personal 
style only in modem society, which 
is distinctively industrial, urban, 
literate and participant,” Lerner 


projects traditional society as “non — 


3. Donald N. Levine, “The Flexibility of 


` Traditional Culture,” The Journal of Social 


Issues, vol. 24, no. 4 (1868), p. 129. 


participant” and the transitional so- 


- ciety as literally one in motion.‘ Sub- 


Saharan: Africa is in motion in the 
sense that, with independence, it 
has taken the cultural destiny of its 
peoples in its hands. Its cultures are 
being defined and managed by its 
political leaders. This raises the 
question: What is the direction’ of 
cultural change in Africa? 


THE CULTURALLY EMERGENT 
AFRICA 


Since independence, the focus of 
African politics has been on the 
search for institutions and strategies 
which will promote nation-building, 
economic development, and the pres- 
ervation of national and continental . 
unity. Everywhere in sub-Saharan 
Africa, African governments have 
had'‘to face a common problem: the 
political and cultural management of 
a plural society. African society is 
divided by ethnic, cultural, lin- ' 
guistic, and religious loyalties. It is. 
a society in which unevenness in 
social and economic development is, 
easily politicized because uneven- 
ness in the distribution of scarce 
resources and privileges of the new 


state are ethnically linked. It is a 


society in dire need of an over- 
arching, shared symbol—a national 
ideology—but one which operates 
in a political environment that 
frowns upon or reluctantly accepts 
foreign symbols when regional sym- 
bols are politically difficult to na- 
tionalize. . i 
. The cultural agony of black Africa 
is deep-rooted. Africa is a continent 


-whose cultural achievements were 


either ignored or attributed to for- 
eign donors. It is the ‘most thor- 


4. Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Tradi- 
tional oa (New York: The Free Press, 
1864), pp. 50, 94. 
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oughly colonized continent in re- 
cent history. Its leaders face what 
Barbara Ward calls “a double chal- 
lenge” in their political effort to 
redirect and manage African cultural 
destiny: “They face an enormous 
challenge of change. But, in addi- 
tion, they face an equally vast 
challenge of choice.’® 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHOICE 


The very idea of culture impliés 
change—adaptation and readapta- 
tion of forms, institutions, and ideas 
and their application to changing 


` situations. Culture change, a dy- 


namic process, implies among other 
things choice-making in society.® 
Choice-making involves individuals. 
and groups as primary actors and 
the various alternatives provided by 
society. Choice-making is not an end 
in’ itself; it is simply instrumental. 
The type of choices which will help 


‘redirect African cultures are now 


politically directed. If you believe 
newspaper reports, it is not infre- 
quent that the use of mini-skirts and 
foreign hairstyles, including: wigs, 
by African women becomes the sub- 
ject of presidential concer, if 
not court intervention. The content 


.of African culture is largely an un- 


' chartered problem because choice- 


making, even in the area of culture, 
is no longer a simple affair for new 
nation-states. 

Although politically managed cul- 
tural programs make choice-making 
problematical for individuals, the 
evidence suggests that every 


5. Barbara Ward, The Rich Nations and the 
Poor Nations (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1962), p. 61. 

6. V.C. Uchendu, “The Passing of Tribal 
Man: A West African Experience,” Journal 
of Asian and African Studies, vol. 5, nos. 
1-2 (1970), p. 59. 
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country in sub-Saharan Africa pur- 
sues what Lloyd Fallers calls a con- 
scious policy of “cultural manage- 
ment.”” The policies often vary and 
suffer from instability, but they are 
nevertheless designable. Some 
countries emphasize the ċontinuity 
of African cultural systems, ‘others 
recreate ancient abandoned institu- 
tions, and a few are highly selective, 
drawing from local and foreign cul- 
tural forms. McKim Marriott tells us 
why cultural policy is such an es- 
sential pillar of African post-colonial 
reconstruction: “No state, not even 
an infant one, is willing to appear 
before the world as a bare political 
frame. Each would be clothed in a - 
cultural garb symbolic of its aims 
and ideal being.”’ 

How do new African states want 
to bė culturally clothed? And how 
are they, in reality, culturally 


‘clothed? The answer to the first 


question would require a documen- 
tation of ideological statements by 
African. political leaders; and for 
the second question, the answer is 
an empirical one, It is reflected not 
by what leaders say, what Joseph 
Spengler calls “the contents of the 
mind of the elite who direct and of 
the men who man... underde- 
veloped society,”® but rather by the 
lifestyles and cultural responses of 
the individual memper of African 
socie. 


7. Lloyd A. Fallers, “Ideology and Cul- 
ture in Uganda Nationalism,” American 
Anthropologist, vol. 63 (1961), pp. 677-78. 

8. McKim Marriott, “Cultural Policy in the 
New States,” in Clifford Geertz, ed., Old 
Societies and New States (New York: The 
Free Press, 1963), p. 27. 

9. Joseph J. Spengler, “Theory, Ideology, 
Non-Economic Values, and Politico-Eco- 
nomic Development;’ in Ralph Braibanti 
and J. J. Spengler, eds., Tradition, Values, 
and Socio-economic Development (Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1961), p. 5. 
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GonTENT OF CuLTURAL POLICY 


The content of the cultural policy 
in modern African states is, in many 


‘ways, determined by the various 


colonial experiences and the ‘in- 
dignity suffered by the black man 
in his recent history. McKim. Mar- 
riott argues that 


. most of the new states of sub- 
Saharan Africa [must] struggle to com- 
pensate culturally for their lack of full 
participation in any recognized civiliza- 
tion. . . . in Africa: expanding literacy 
and education create a void, while 
considerations of political dignity and 
national purpose require that the void be 
appropriately filled. If the Africans do 
not suffer from civilizational embarras 
de richesse that now typically con- 
fronts the Asians, they suffer instead 
from the dilemma of having either to 
relate themselves to some foreign great 
tradition or somehow to` convert ele- 
ments of their many indigenous .. . 
cultures into a new entity worthy. of 
civilized respect.!® 


It is in the use of “inspirational” 
symbols and symbolism that cultural 
policies in post-colonial African 
societies are most explicit. The 
names of the most important pre- 
colonial states and kingdoms in 
westem Africa have been adopted 


` by new nation-states. Ghana,’ Mali, 


and Benin may be mentioned in this 
context. In central and southern 
Africa, new place names, drawn from 
Africa’s glorious past, are being re- 


‘ vived, as Zimbabwe makes clear; 


and new place names like Zambia, 


- Malawi, Tanzania, Azania, and Zaire 


have been coined to replace colo- 


nially imposed place names. Africa 


is witnessing, in the post-indepen- 
dence decades, a cultural renais- 
sance in dress. This is most pro- 
nounced in western Africa: whee 


10. Marriott, “Cultural Policy in the New 
States,” p. 48. 
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cultural continuity seems strongest. 
The absence of a dominant, non- 
African, immigrant settler popula- 
tion probably explains this. Many 
west African societies did not have 
to use the small European ruling ` 
class as a reference status symbol in 
matters like dress, as is the case in’ 
Kenya, Zambia, Rhodesia, and South 
Africa. Besides dress, Zaire, under 
President Mobutu Sese Seko, is 
probably unique in its apparently 
successful campaign to devalue for- 
eign names, which are essentially 
Christian names. 

Despite the inconsistency in the 
cultural policies of many ican 
countries, religion remains one im- 
portant area of African cultural life 
that is marked by a consistent policy. 
Sub-Saharan African states are basi- 
cally secular in orientation, and there 
is good political reason to expect 
them to remain so. Religious sym- 
bols are as divisive in-a plural 
society as ethnic symbols. Since 
both the Christian and Islamic faiths 


‘that command the loyalty of most. 


Africans are foreign to black Africa 
and, more important, are regionally 
centered, the symbols they provide ` 
do not and often cannot command 
national acceptability. 


EXPRESSION OF CULTURAL POLICY 


Cultural policy is not just pro- 
claimed; to be effective, it must be- 
lived by the people. It is the people, 
the culture-bearers, who are the cul- 
ture-builders. 

- Nation-building is one important 
national activity that every African 
leader must face. In a fundamental 
way, nation-building is more than a 
political activity; it is essentially 
culture-building. Ali Mazrui™ has, 


_ 11. Mazrui, Cultural Engineering and Na- 
-tion Building, p. 277. z 
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identified five major processes of na- 
tion-building. First is the necessity 
to achieve a degree of cultural and 
normative consensus; second is 
the promotion of economic inter- 
‘penetration among the different 
strata and actors of society; third is 
an effort at social integration through 
cross-cutting links, including mar- 
riage bonds; fourth, the building of 
effective conflict management insti- 
tutions; and fifth, the accumulation 
of shared, national experience and 
_ the psychological empathy that this 
_ experience entails. In the African 
context, we must add a sixth factor: 
the diligent pursuit of even socio- 
cultural and economic develop- 
ment—in short, a policy of equity 
and justice, not as abstract prin- 
ciples but as social realities. 

The cultural implications of each 
of the above processes of nation- 
building are obvious. The pursuit of 
cultural autonomy is essentially a 

_ segmentary process. A plural society 


that resents cultural domination. 


from foreigners faces a dilemma of 
appropriate symbols when it makes 
decisions about national symbols, 
those instruments of the Great Tra- 
dition that may alienate the region- 
ally centered Little Traditions that 
already exist inthe society. How to, 
evolve national symbols . without 
alienating local or regional symbols 
` is a central problem for transi- 
‘tional societies. 

Language policies, or lack of them 
in many African states, provide a 


'” - cas study of the political dilemma 


of African states. The question is not 
whether African states need or de- 
serve a national language. They do. 


Africans do not need just any lan-. 


guage; they need to agree on a lan- 
guage that-will give cultural expres- 
sion to the dignity they must have 
and get others to respect. - 

For Africans at this stage of their. 
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political and cultural development, 
a national language must be seen 
as more than a vehicle of communi- 
cation..As Berger reminds. us, lan- 
guage is words, and words 


. describe the realities of human 
life. But words also have the power to 


_create and.shape realities. The words 


of the strong carry more weight than 
the words of the weak. Indeed, very 
often the weak describe themselves in 
the words coined by the strong. Over 
the last two centuries or more the 
strong-have been the technologically 
advanced nations of the West. As they 
improved their military,. political and, 
economic power over most of the world, 
they also proved the power of their 
words." 


The political day of the new 
states demands that the colonially 
inherited official language, which 
divides the elite from the masses, 
be decolonized. But the political 
realities, the problem of alienating 
one group or the other, forces lan- 
guage policy to take an evolution- 
ary rather than a revolutionary ap- 
proach. The pronouncement of . 
African elite notwithstanding, it is 

only in Tanzania, among black 

African states, that a language policy 

backed by an active language pro- ` 
gram now exists. 

In modern Africa; nation-building 
is tied up with economic develop- 
ment. Economic development, like 
nation-building, requires political 
guidance. It is the nature of a transi- 
tional society, or the post-colonial 
society,. that the economy ‘and the 
society must be developed as a si- 
eke ar process. The reason lies 

y in the strong linkage be- 
een resource endowment and 
population and partly in the role of 


12. P., L. Berger, Pyramids of Sacrifice, 
Political Ethics and Social Change (New 
York: Anchor Books, 1976), p. 7. eS 
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the African state as a major entre- 
preneur in the economy, a responsi- 
` bility that older dastializeg states 
did not accept 
IDENTITY AND CULTURAL 
-CONVERGENCE 


Transitional societies are identity- 
builders. The most important instru- 
ment for building a national identity 


is an ideology. Ideology defines the’ 


boundaries of a cultural system as 
much as it gives it content. Fallers 
defines ideology as “the apologetic 
part of culture.” In his view, ide- 
ology is “that part of culture which 
is actively and explicitly concerned 
with the establishment and defense 
of patterns of value and belief.” . 
`  Post-colonial societies which came 
into their own through protracted 
political ‘struggles are more likely 
to cultivate and promote explicit 
ideologies than those that achieved 
independence through constitutional 
evolution. As societies mature, they 
tend to routinize ` their ideology 


through a general growth.of political ‘ 


and value consensus. It should not be 
surprising, therefore, that ideological 
struggles. are still going on in transi- 
tional societies. The ideology-moving 
political systems in black Africa are 
no less in transition than the polit- 
ical systems whose leaders have not 
been challenged sufficiently to for-~ 
mulate and promote explicit ideolog- 
ical goals.. 


The pursuit of national identity- 


goals is in conflict with the notion 
of cultural convergence, another 
societal’ pattern which results from 
the fact that transitional societies 
are drawing from the same basic 
ideas of science; management the- 
ory, and technology in the solution 
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13. Fallers, “Ideology and Cultue;? A pp. 
677-78. 
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of what appear to be common prob- 


lems. The world may be divided by- 


the harsh realities of social and 
economic inequality and the mem- 


‘ory of past and, in places, con- 


tinuing exploitation and injustice. 
Equally true, the world is more 
interdependent today than in any 
period in man’s recent history. 
Cultural convergence is, therefore, 


in competition and sometimes in. 


conflict with national cultural identity. 
Given the pattern of choice-mak- 
ing in black Africa and the limited 


. inventories for cultural engineering, 


the question has often been asked: 
Are African societies becoming like 


` the West? This question is rooted in 


the relatively common effects of 
similar cultural choices which the 
history and the character of the 
transitional society impose upon its 
culture-bearers. It further reflects a 
convergence hypothesis which ar- 


` gues that, almost everywhere, com- 


mon choices made under similar 
prevailing constraints, whether that 
of ‘ideology or technology, tend to 
generate similar structural or cul- 
tural patterns. The evidence from 
sub-Saharan Africa suggests that 
while similar structural patterns are 
emerging in response to common 
constraints, their cultural, content 
tends to be divergent. 
Transitional societies in Africa 
have a common political value.which 
they probably derived from’ the 


African past. They tend to view - 


progress, cultural and economic, in 


purely politica] terms. Jcike, all- 


transitional societies, they have won 
their freedom through political ac- 
tion and, unlike the older, industri- 


alized states, they have no ideolog- 


ical obstacle to intervening in vari- 
ous aspects of the people’s welfare. 
Since politics in the transitional 


society is a major source of power, - 
social mobility, and prestige) poli- . . 
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tics is practically coterminous with 
society rather than just a part 
of it. This development is probably 
unique. It cannot be said to be a 
cultural carry-over from the tradi- 
tional society or from the recent 
colonial experience. Whatever its 
origin, the result is the same: the 
tendency to polity primacy. The 


` dominance of every aspect of social 
-and cultural life by politics, and 


particularly the extreme reliance on 
political solution for every prob- 


lem in society, has tended to in- 


crease cultural strain. Cultural strain, - 
is multiplied by political compe- 
tition, not just by -politicians ‘but . 
by bureaucrats and other individuals 
who seek access to the privileges 
and scarce resources of society. 
Competitive politics in a society 
where government is the -most im- 
portant nae increases cultural 
strain. 


SUMMARY 


Post-colonial societies are transi- 
tional societies. They are societies 
that are making deliberate efforts to 
redefine their culture and guarantee 
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its autonomy. They are also societies 
which must function in a contempo- 
rary world in which choice-making 
is complicated. One important chal-".. 
lenge which cultural management“ ` 
faces in such societies is how to - 
select and maintain national, inspira- 
tional symbols that do not alienate 
the Little Traditions that exist in 
the society. A related problem is 
the inherent conflict between na- 
tional cultural identity on the one 
hand and growing cultural conver- 
gence on the other hand. 

Culture-building is a guided pro- 
cess. In a society where politics is 
pervasive, it cannot be achieved 
without a large measure of cultural’ 
strain. The African experience ' 
shows that cultural policy, as a de-. 
liberate political exercise, may vary 
even’among countries which shared 
a similar colonial- experience. The 
difference between the cultural 
policy of Guinea and the Ivory 
Coast must be sought in the polit- 
ical styles and personal, political 
experiences of the presidents of 
these states ‘rather than in the 
colonial experiences of the two 
countries.~ 


- QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: What measure of democracies 
do the tropical nations of Africa 
haveP What kind of legislature do 
they have or could they originate? 


A. (Uchendu): Americans have a 
folk view of democracy, but they 
have a very short memory of its 
history. If democracy really means 
going to the polls, not many African 
states have it. If it means participa- 
tion in running one’s own country, 
the Tanzanian government, for ex- 


ample, is democratic in the sense 
that people are given the oppor- 
tunity for discussion before policy 
is formulated and representation be- 
fore government takes action. Given 
the nature of the society, democracy 
is interpreted in different ways. 
American democracy is quite differ- 
ent from British democracy. This is 
true in other areas of the world, so 
there is no one pattern of demo- 
cracy. There are different responses: 
to democratic institutions. 


pe 


.Of course, in. West Africa partic- í 


ularly, -we have had a number of 
disappointments, where soldiers 
-'took over from or for elected of- 


< ficials and are in power. But these 


problems are not insoluble. Re- 
-member that black- Africa has only 
been independent for.the last 17 
years. A child born 17 years ago 
cannot even vote in this country. 
What then about a country? You 
must look at the number of years 
that African countries have been 
independent and study the kind 


of institutions -they inherited. We - 


are dealing with two problems, not 


just the problem of democracy. We . 
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are also dealing with the problem 
institutional -development. 
Whether it would take a democratic 
character like the one you have in 
Washington, in Britain, or in Switzer- 
land is something we are trying to 
find out. I think the essential in- 
gredient in democracy is one that . 
recognizes the right of everybody to 
live a dignified life. It doesn’t 
matter whether soldiers, the boss, or | 
parliament is running it. We are 
trying to find out what would be the 

appropriate institution. We haven't 

succeeded yet, but 17 years is not a 

long time for a nation. 
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The Developing States of Africa 
By RUTH SCHACHTER MORGENTHAU 


ABSTRACT: The colonial era, with its: monopoly of wealth 
by whites, is over. None of the withdrawing colonial powers 
were very good at preparing the African nations for indepen- 
dence. It took a decade for the invisible structures of empire 
to start giving way. Most African countries inherited insuf-’ 
ficient administrative and economic infrastructures, borders 
that made little economic sense, and small markets. As a 
result, they were vulnerable, at independence, to fluctuating 
world prices and feast or famine conditions, making economic 
planning almost impossible. The economies of African states 
are governed by forces largely out of their cpntrol, and 

. growth does not bring development for cenit Manet ‘of 
lopsided distribution. There is, however, industrial potential, 

` and manufacturing, though limited by low purchasing power, 
is growing. With the oil crisis, a few African states may 
hope to catch up soon with industrialized states in living 
_ standards, but meanwhile producing resources doesn’t ensure 
equal distribution. Multinationals also weaken some African 
states by making them dependent. If they are to gain a sense 
of shared stake, they must cease to feel like horses 
driven by jockeys from the industrialized states. 
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DEVELOPING STATES 


,'EW people realize how’ great 
are the variations in wealth 
among, as ‘well as within, the many 
African states. Indeed, African ex- 


tremes between rich and poor are ` 


probably growing. However, they 
are no longer, since the rise of the 
Organization of Petroleum Export- 
_ing Countries (OPEC), quite‘ the 
same extremes which provoked the 
. Bandung meeting in the fifties and 
the U.N. Conference on Trade and 


Development (UNCTAD) meetings ` 
in the sixties, to speak of the fatal. 


enlarging gap- between rich and 
poor, superimposed upon the gap 
between developed and underde- 
veloped, white and black. Class 
cleavages in Africa are no longer 
superimposed upon white-black 
cleavages as much as in. the past. 
Rich is no longer always white; poor 
is no longer always black. Since 


the rise of OPEC, the alignmént’ 


has changed in Africa. There are 
_ policy implications well worth 
pondering. 


THE END OF THE COLONIAL Era? 


The colonial-era, with its monopoly 
of wealth in white hands, is over. 
It matters more what the African 


governments now do than what the - 


colonial governments did. It matters 
less who the colonizer was than how 
deep a modernizing impact the 
colonizers made on African society. 
By that I mean what ports are there, 


what airports, roads, bridges, what . 


hospitals, factories and mines, power 
plants and broadcasting stations? 
What kind of schools, who went, what 
did they learn, and how many 
Africans learned how. to run shops 
and garages, hospitals, laboratories, 


l. See my “Old Cleavages among New 
West African States: The Heritage of French 
Rule,” Africa Today, April 1971, for a fuller 
discussion. 
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plants and ports, commercial farms 


and fisheries? There were greater _ 


differences in the modernizing im- 
pact within the French empire, for 
example, between Algeria and Chad, 


than between the French and British 


impact. on the Ivory Coast and 
Ghana, respectively. Depending on 
the modernizing impact, some new 
states did, others did not inherit 
viable economies, institutions, and 
governments staffed by trained 
people. 

We can now look back and say, 
though the colonizers varied; they 
had much in.common. A common 
feature of the colonial systems 
was to monopolize the top positions, 
administrative and economic, forthe 
Europeans. All the European powers 
declined after World War II and 
pulled back from- African commit- 
ments, usually less decently where 
there were European settlers and 
more gracefully where there were 
none. All went, not in a coordinated 


fashion, but one after the other, ` 


with Portugal last. The U.S. and 
USSR, though they intervened little 
in decolonization, in various ways 


contributed to making it necessary. ` 


The African military balance 
changed also, as the European 
nations saw little sense in main- 
taining expensive African bases in 
an era of changing technology and 


„refined techniques of long-range 


missiles, satellites, and supersonic 
aircraft. They searched for occa- 
sional tiny island bases, for refueling 
and retooling, but not for African 
installations on which to house many 
men trained to control large coun- 
tries. And they sought to shrug off 
military responsibility. The with- 
drawal of the Europeans lifted the 
barriers against entry by the United 
States and the Soviet Union; both 
gradually, somewhat gingerly, pro- 


ceeded to seek footholds. And on 
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occasion as in the Congo in the 
_ sixties and in the Hom in the 
‘séventies, they confronted each 
other. Meanwhile, some African 
. countries, particularly Algeria, Ni- 
geria, and- Zaire, built up their 
own forces. So did white South 
Africa and Rhodesia. 


None of the withdrawing colonial - 


powers were: terribly good at pre- 
paring the African nations for inde- 
‘pendence.’ Representative systems, 
if they existed at all, often were 
more apparent than real. Within a 
decade, many of the parliamentary 
institutions hastily planted by the 
withdrawing colonizers had dis- 
appeared, many elections became 
loyalty parades, multiparty systems 
became one party systems and then 
no party systems. Belgium and 


Portugal left so fast, once they de-. 


cided to go, there was no time to 
plant any parliamentary institutions. 
There are, of course, some excep- 
tions; and a few African party re- 
gimes do exist. For the most part, 
however, the leaders of. the new 
- African states, severely pressed by 
the realities of the multiple tasks 
they inherited, found many con- 
straints and frequent crises. In-more 
than half, the military took power. 
Though the colonial empires had 
practically disappeared by the mid- 
sixties and only the Portuguese hung 
on, it took another decade for the 
invisible structures of empire to 
start giving way. Some English- 
speaking African leaders suspect 
those speaking French lacked 
“African personalities” and still fol- 
lowed orders from Paris. Informal 
arid formal relations, financial, eco- 
nomic, educational, and social per- 
sist to some degree even to this 
day. There are common policy pro- 
cesses and mutually recognized 
obligations between former metro- 
pole and former colony. Strategic 
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and intelligence information flows 
along the networks of the.Common- 
wealth and between Paris and 
the French-speaking African states. 
Sometimes small issues are regu- 
lated in this invisible system-matters 
of health, scholarships, exchanges of 
diplomatic visits. A large number 
of expatriates from the former metro- 
pole work in the ex-colonies. | 

Some of the economic barriers 
left by the colonizers in Africa 
are coming down. One reason is 
that Britain joined the European 
Common Market. This altered the 
reaction of the English-speaking 
African Commonwealth members to 
associated status with the- Euro- 
pean Community. Whereas before 
associated status to the European six 
meant a need to cut with Britain, 
once Britain joined the Common 
Market there was no need to choose. 
Thus, the British European deci- 
sion had a unifying effect in Africa. 
Another reason that the African, . 
Caribbean, and Pacific states were 
able to join together with the Euro- 
pean states in the Lomé Conven- 
tion was that after the rise of 
OPEC the associated developing 
states had considerably more strength. 
Some were rich and expected to 
become richer. Nigeria, Gabon, 
Cameroon, and others knew their 
resources meant a great deal to the 
Europeans. By: cooperating among . 
themselves, they were in a posi- 
tion to, obtain genuine advantages. 
in Africa and Europe. 

The Lomé Convention guarantees 
preferential treatment in Europe 
to the manufactured exports of the 
ACP states. Although these are, for 
the time being, quite limited, it is 
likely that they will grow. Some 
observers believe Africans might 
become offshore producers of con-. - 
sumer goods for the Europeans. The 
convention also sets up aid plans 
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and cooperative processes on trade, 
on a program stabilizing earn- 
ings from exported commodities 
(STABEX), .on treatment of foreign 
companies, payments, and move- 
ments of capital. 

The Lomé Convention represents 
afresh departure, a structural change 
that reinforced, to some degree, 
_ both African and European cohe- 


sion. Lomé substitutes “Eurafrican” _ 


links for the earlier more fragmented 
imperial ones. To some degree, of 
course, the Lomé Convention was 
designed to discourage non-European 
industrial nations from trading or 
entry in the former colonies. But the 
African nations themselves have in- 
sisted on their right to open their 
doors. to the highest bidders— 
be they from east, west, or middle 
east. Many United States enter- 
prises, moreover, with branches in 
the European nations, find it con- 
venient to enter the ACP states 
through their European affiliates. 

The difference with past practice 
is that the Lomé agreements end 
the exclusive limits set around indi- 
vidual European empires and set up 
a single system’ embracing some- 
what more than all of them: a 
Oee 


COLONIAL RESTRAINTS ON 
AFRICAN ECONOMIES 


From colonial rule, most countries 
in Africa inherited insufficient ad- 
ministrative and economic infra- 
structure, borders that made little 
economic sense, and markets that 
are small. For example, “the' typi- 


cal West African country, with about. 


‘four million inhabitants, has a de- 


mand for industrial products equiva- 


lent to that of a middle sized Euro- 


2. See Guy F. Erb, “Africa and the Inter 
national Economy,” mimeographed, Febru- 
ary 1977. 2 
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pean provincial town.” Local manu- 
facturing conflicted with the rules 
laid down by the colonial powers 
which confined trade largely to 
African raw “material exports. As 
a result, at independence, most 
African economies were vulnerable 
to fluctuating world prices and sub- 
ject to feast or famine conditions, 
which made economic planning. 
almost impossible. In a few in- 
stances—Togo, Dahomey, Ruanda, 
and Burundi—the population was 
perhaps better off during and pos- - 
sibly even before the colonial era 
than after.‘ . 

In varying degrees, though the 
colonial powers were modemizers 
in tropical Africa, structural transfor- 
mation of the African economies was 
confined to European needs. That is 
why the new countries had tre- 
mendous difficulties adjusting after 
independence. As the slave trade 
ended, roads and ports and rail- 
roads were built designed to facili- 
tate the export of cash crops to 
Europe, such as palm oil, rubber, 
peanuts, cocoa, coffee, and bananas. 
The.colonizers saw African colonies. 
as private. preserves, suppliers, 
and markets for the metropolitan 
factories. 

Of course, there were variations 
in policy. The British, confident of 


‘their capacity to compete, were 


somewhat more flexible than the 
French, the Belgians, or the Portu- 
guese, who followed mercantilist 
policies well into, the twentieth 
century. The colonizers used large 
merchant companies, descendants 
in some cases of the great charter 
companies, to regulate mutual trade. 


3. Robert Smith; “West African Economic 
Cooperation— Problems and Prospects,” 
Foreign Service Journal, April 1974. 

4. Samir Amin is an eloquent exponent 
of this view. See his Afrique de I’ Ouést 
bloquée (Paris: Minuit, 1971). 
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Though they encouraged regional 
mobility within their zones,’ most 
colonial powers tried to prevent 
intra-African trade across their mon- 
etary zones. 

Such export economies, in turn, 
imported manufactured goods. The 
factories were in Europe. Spare 
parts also came from Europe—the 
wheels, tires, nails, screwdrivers, 
gasoline, cars and trucks, even 
matches. Technological superiority 
helps explain the Europeans’ suc- 
cess. Their technology did not 
spread evenly throughout African 
societies. Rather it remained ‘in 
enclaves, in cities, 
were roads, in the fertile rain 
forests, where cash crops grew, and 
coexisted with iron-age agriculture, 


stone-age hunting and gathering, - 


and nomad cattle raising. 

There were many effects. Where 
the Europeans introduced palm oil, 
coffee, cocoa, rubber, peanuts, cot- 
ton, and sisal, they spread new 
wealth among Africans. Newly rich. 
Africans, in-turn, had access to the 
bicycles, refrigerators, cars, and 
other goods made in Europe that dis- 
tinguished them from the rest of the 
African population. The result was 
an African middle class, including 
cash crop farmers, from among 
whom came many new leaders of 
African sovereign states: These es- 
caped from the pattern of low skill, 


- low wage-earning jobs which still 


blights the lives of most Africans 
in the towns. If it is true that 
the money economy was small, in 
places ‘like Ghana, for example, it 
was large enough to involve, in 
addition to a consuming middle 
class and political leadership, cash 
crop farmers and an African entre- 
preneurial. class. What. prevented 

5. Akin Mabogunje, Regional Mobility and 


Resource Development in West Africa (Mon- 
treal: McGill, 1972). : 


where there ` 
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their combination to support a pro- | 
gram of local manufacturing? e - 

One answer is it did not happen 
because it did not need to. Foreign 
firms grew with their markets. Only 
when a threat to an existing market 
occurred were overseas producing 
affiliates created by parent com- 
panies; As long as the colonial 
system kept out the market threat 
and Africans were not strong enough 
to insist on their own manufac- 
turing there was no need for foreign 
firms to manufacture locally. There 
were simply branches of European ` 
trading companies. Some were. 
equal in size and impact to the 
colonial government bureaucracy. 
Not only did the trading companies 
face little competition, they ex- ~ 
cluded Africans from the ranks of 
management.’ For a long period of 
time, the European trading houses 
did their best to crowd Africans. 
out of even the export trade in 
African produce like palm oil, 
peanuts, coffee and cocoa, fruit and: 
rubber. Without colonial rule, the ` 
big European trading houses, which - 
became, for example, the -United 
Africa Company (UAC), a subsidiary à 
of Unilever, and the Société Com- .: 
merciale Ouést Africaine (SCOA),:: 
could probably not have taken over 
an estimated two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the overseas trade. 
The European companies relegated 
African traders to subordinate posi- ` 
tions and reduced them to subsidiary 
retail trade. 

This is not to imply that they 
were unimportant. African traders 
had a’ strong tradition in some 


parts of Africa. Nevertheless, be- 


6. See Mira Wilkin, The Emergence of 
Multinational Enterprise (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1970). j 

7. Anthony G. Hopkins, An Economic His- - 
tory of West Africa (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1973), pp. 284-85. 
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tween the trading houses and the 
. villages, there were also foreign 
intermediaries. In East Africa, Indian 
traders accompanied the Europeans 
and cut out Africans from much of 
the retail trade. In Zaire, Greeks, 
Pakistani, and Portuguese did it. 
In West Africa, although Lebanese, 
Syrians, and some Indians took over 
the wholesale circuit, African traders 
managed to stay in the retail trade. ~ 
Indeed, they had almost a monopoly 
of the ‘unofficial or clandestine 
trade. A very high proportion of 
the active population was in trade 
in Ghana, a country considered to 
be predominately agricultural.® 

African traders might have flowed 
naturally into the big time in trade 
and from there into investment. 
They were inhibited by the offi- 
cially protected European trading 
companies. There were African 
trading families that trace their roots 
through centuries of economic and 
political upheaval.. Examples are the 
associates of Baidy Guéye of Guinea,» 
and of Kebe of Senegal. Many 
African trading families rejected the - 
Europeans and European schools. 
Their sons were often not the best 
prepared to beat the Europeans at’ 
their own game. Those who carried 
on heretical traditions, religious as 
well as political, were forced to turn 
to commerce. For them, it was a. 
livelihood; they had no alternative. 
It was not a matter of preference. 
Some of the most active builders of 
Islamic brotherhoods in West Africa 
belonged to such a heretic business 
tradition, illustrating that “heresy. 
promotes the business spirit.” 

8. Ibid.; Peter Bauer, West African Trade 
(Clifton, N.J.: Augustus M. Kelley, Pubs., 
1954). 

9. Peter Garlick, African Traders and Bios 
nomic Development (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1971). . 
10. Spanish proverb cited in F. L. Núss- 
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The European trading companies 
stimulated long-distance trade but 
held Africans back. European col- 
onialism created a limited infrastruc- 
ture for its own rather than African 
national purposes. Until recently, 
most Africans invested their money 
in real estate, good living, and 
charity. Only slowly are some African 
traders becoming direct investors, 
as traders did in many -indus- 
trializing countries. They, like the 
larger foreign-owned enterprises, 
are becoming a new force in parts 
of Africa and providing alterna- 
tives to exclusive dependence on 
government for income. 

Many important African trading 
families were internationally minded, ` 


‘and few stopped their transac- 


tions at the borders of the new 
states; many were aliens, not born 
in the country where they lived. 
In the first independence decade 
of almost autarchic African national- 
ism, some new governments viewed 
multi-African connections as sus- 
pect. An anti-stranger reaction against 
Indians, Syrians, Lebanese, and 
Africans of foreign origins extended 
to Africans. Strangers, like the 
Hausa in Ghana, the Dioula in 
Ivory Coast, the Dahomeyans in 
many parts of West -Africa, the 
Somali, the Burundi, and Southern 
Sudanese; were sometimes even 
expelled.” 


baum, A History of the Economic Institu- 
tions of Modern Europe (New York: F. S. ` 
Craft and Co., 1937), p. 138. A fascinating 


, discussion of the interconnection between 


religious heresy and trade can be found in 
-Lansine. Kaba, Evolution of Islam in West 
Africa: The Wahhabi Movement and Its 
Contribution to Political Development 1945 — 
58 (Ph.D. diss. in history, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ul, January 1972), 

-11. See my “Strangers, - Nationals and 
Multinationals in Africa,” in Strangers in 
Africa, ed. William Shack and Elliot Skinner 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
forthcoming). 


For about a decade, in most po- 
litically independent African coun- 
tries, the economic legacy of colonial 


tule was little disturbed, although 


there were internal struggles for 
power. Many new African govern- 
ments followed policies that post- 
poned the emergence of a group 
of African entrepreneurs, even though 
some African traders have the con- 
tacts to link the economies of several 
states. Some such activity has oc- 
curred, illegally, in diamonds, for- 
eign currency, cattle, fish, and cola 
nuts, linking, for example, Angola, 
Zaire, and West African states. 

This was inhibited by the dis- 
parate tax, tariff, and currency bar- 
riers among French-; English-, and 
Portuguese-speaking African coun- 
tries. There were no effective pay- 
ment arrangements among the mon- 
etary zones. It could take a year 
to pay legally for cattle coming into 
Upper Volta from Ghana. Some 
countries like Ghana (1974) had an 
over-valued currency. It was worth- 
while for its merchants to import 
at the official rate of exchange and 
export at the parallel market rate of 
the depreciated cedi. For political 
reasons, the Ghana government did 
not want to devalue. Clandestine 
trade thrived, including transit trade, 
in Dahomey and Togo or Gambia. 
Official statistics recorded that al- 
most all West African states re- 
ceived no more than 5 percent of 
their imports from neighbors. Un- 
officially, however, Nigeria absorbed 
at least 75 percent of Niger’s ex- 
ports and provided at least 20 
percent of her imports. Legal im- 
ports from Nigeria were subject to 
30-50 percent tariff in the franc 
zone states. Officially, therefore, im- 
porting European goods was often 
cheaper. What would the inter- 
African trade figures be if all coun- 
tries in Africa favored economic co- 
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operation? If barriers were reduced 
and economic cooperation became 
the official goal in West Africa, a 
different economic pattern might 
well emerge than one oriented to ẹx- - 
port overseas. ng? 

Who controls resources has been a 
hot political issue in Africa from 
way before the Europeans came. 
At independence, even-the coun- 
tries with the most active nationalist 
movements, such as Ghana, the. 
Ivory Coast, Guinea, and Mali, did 
not easily acquire economic power. 
For a variety of reasons, African 
entrepreneurs were shouldered aside, 
often by African political leaders. 
Many new governments made their 
peace with chambers of commerce 
controlled by European business- 
men. The exceptions were 4 few 
socialist states— Guinea, Mali under | 
the Union Soudanaise, Tanzania, 
Mocambique, and Angola. 

The first generation of new African 
leaders had little experience with 
economic matters. Since the Euro- 
peans kept economic controls in 
their own hands, at independence 
few African technocrats existed, and ` 
few of those had any. special stand- 
ing with the original national found- 
ing fathers. There were many con- 
flicts among the political leaders, 
wage earners, and African managers 
of economic institutions, private or 
public, who often allied themselves 
with the military. In time, most 
founding fathers have stepped aside, ` 
while a new generation of African 
leaders reassessed their economic. 
alternatives. 


. PRESENT CONDITIONS VARY 


The economics of developing’ 
African states are governed by forces 
largely out of their control. For 


12. Smith, “West African Economic Co- 
operation.” - 
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many, moreover, even growth does 
not bring development, since dis- 
tribution remains sadly lopsided. 
The typical developing African na- 
tion has a sparse population, small 
internal markets, limited infrastruc- 
ture, new and fragile borders, and 
economies vulnerable to fluctuating 
world prices. There remains a large 
near-subsistence sector in most Af- 
rican economies, which with a few 
exceptions are export economies 
that exchange in the international 
market African raw materials —ani- 
mal, vegetable, or mineral—for 
manufactured goods. Some manu- 
facturing has started, but outside of 
South Africa it is largely limited to 
import substitution, petroleum and 
nonferrous metals, and processing or 
semi-processing. 

Nigeria, with perhaps 80 million, 
has by far the largest. population. 
Egypt, Ethiopia, South Africa, and 
Zaire each have more than 20 
million people. All the rest have 
fewer. Including the islands, some 
33 countries have a ‘population of 
under 5 million and approximately 
18 have fewer than a million.” 
The majority of the population is 
under age, and the growth rate is 
very high. The continent, made up 
of more than 50 countries, is sparsely 
settled. Most Africans are vulnerable 
to famine and death, and it is not 
unusual for one child out of two to 
die under the age of five. While 
afew African nations are prosperous, 
most are not. The Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and De- 


13. For figures, I have frequently relied on 
Africa South of the Sahara 1976 (London: 
Europa Publications, 1976). Nigeria’s figures, 
announced for the November 1973 census, 
79.7 million, are widely disputed. See 
Africa Confidential, 17 May 1974. See, also, 
the statistical annexes in John W. Sewell, 
and the ODC Staff, The United States 
and World Development, Agenda 1977 (New 
York: Praeger, 1977). - 
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velopment (OECD) figures show 
that of the world’s 28 least devel- 
oped countries, at least 18 are lo- 
cated in Africa; 28 of the 45 coun- 
tries most seriously affected by 
recent rises in cost of fuel and food 
are also in Africa.“ 

There are, in contrast, the for- 
tunate few. Even the petroleum- 
producing countries are only re- 
cently rich, with Nigeria, Algeria, - 
and Libya heading a list that in- 
cludes Angola, Egypt, and Gabon. 
The United States needs other min- 
eral exports: columbium from Ni- 
geria, manganese from Gabon and 
South Africa, cobalt from Zaire, 
chromium from South Africa and 
Rhodesia, gold and platinum, an- 
timony and vanadium from South 
Africa. There is copper in Zaire and 
Zambia; uranium in Gabon, Niger, 
and South Africa; iron in Liberia and 
Mauritania; fluorite in Kenya; and 
Mocambique Guinea is estimated to 
have the world’s largest reserves in 
bauxite." Nigeria exported $3 billion 
worth of petroleum products to the 
United States in 1975, which was al- 
most a billion more than the total 
value of South Africa’s exports to the 
United States. 
` There is industrial potential. Of 
the world’s known hydroelectric ` 
potential, 13 percent is in Zaire 
where the Inga project alone’ is 
expected to produce as much elec- 
tricity as is presently used in the’ 


“United Kingdom. African rivers — 


the Senegal, the Niger, the Zaire, the _ 
Nile, the Zambezi—have cheap 
power potential. Dams at Akosombo 
(Ghana), Kainji (Nigeria), Aswan 


14. See Maurice J. Williams, Chairman, 
Development Assistance Committee, De- 
velopment Cooperation, 1976 Review, (Paris: 
OECD, November 1976). 

15. Sources: Mineral and Materials, a 
monthly survey, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
(Washington, D.C.: September 1976). 
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(Egypt), Gouina (Mali), Konkoure 
(Guinea), Kafue (Zambia), Rufuji 
(Tanzania), Inga (Zaire), Cabora 
Bassa (Mocambique), and Cunene 
(Angola) actually or potentially pro- 
duce cheap power for industry. 
When oil prices quadrupled, these 
hydroelectric installations increased 
in value. Ambitious plans to expand 
ore processing are being laid in. 
the rich mineral exporting states. 
Manufacturing in the African de- 
veloping states, though limited by 
low purchasing power, is growing. 


Algeria, Morocco, Ghana, and the - 


Ivory Coast export considerable 
manufactured goods; so do Tunisia, 
Nigeria, Egypt, Cameroon, and > 
Kenya. If European wages continue 
to go up, prospects improve for 
African light industry. The Euro- 
pean market for textiles and other 
clothing, leather goods, canned 
goods, and other consumer goods is 
likely to expand. Already slacks 
made in the Ivory Coast, leather 
goods and furs in Kenya, shoes in 
Dakar, and dresses in Morocco are 
‘shipped to European consumers.’° 
Like the United States a century or 
two ago, a number of states—Kenya, 
the Ivory - Coast, 
maintained- respectable growth rates 
after independency by exporting 
agricultural products, some în a 
processed or partly processed state. . 
.The more fortunate states depend” 
on several exports, the more vul- 
nerable ones are subject to one 
product’s price fluctuations, like 
Ghana with cocoa, Mauritius’ with 
sugar, Chad with cotton. Tem- 
porary world shortages—in cocoa, 
coffee, rubber, sisal—have created 
periods in which the African pro- 


16. See Andrew M. Kamarck, “Sub-Saharan 
Africa in the 1980’s: An Economie Pro- 
file,”. in Africa from Mystery to Maize, ed. 
‘Helen Kitchen (Lexington: Lexington Books, 
1976). 
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ducers have been able to acquire . 
substantial, if irregular, incomes. 
Higher costs of imported fertilizer, 
seed, energy, and containers have 
hit these agricultural countries hard. 
Some of the poorest African coun- 
tries subsist precariously on foreign 
remittances. This is true for many of 
the sahel states whose people migrate 
in search of income to :the richer 
West Africa. Workers from Malawi, 
Mocambique, Lesotho, ‘and other 
“frontline” states migrate’ to the 
farms and factories of South Africa. 
While agricultural production has 
been rising in a number of coun- 
tries, foodstuffs still constitute:a dis- 
quieting proportion of African im- 
ports. Even larger food shortfalls are 
expected in the future.!” Meanwhile, 
the poorest African states, for ex- 
ample, Niger,. Mali, Chad, and 
Upper Volta, export dried. fish and 
cattle to the coastal states ‘in return 
for money that helps pay.. for. the 
governments in the towns. But in 
the countryside, as during. ‘the. 
drought of the ‘early * seventies, 
people may die or sickén from. 
starvation. oe 
Only a domubehensive intema 
tional food plan for the poorest 
states can help bring about a 
` variable balance. With such a plan, 
African agricultural production 
could rise dramatically and be suf- 
ficient both for home consumption 
and, in some states, for abundant 
exports. s 
Meanwhile, few official institu- 
tions of economic cooperation exist 
among African states, though there _ 
is considerable grass-roots interde- 
pendence. In a global sense, more- 
over, most African leaders struggle 


17. See Intemational Food Policy Re- 
search Institute, “Meeting Food Needs in , 
the Developing World: Fhe Location and 
Magnitude of the Task in the Next Decade;” 
Research Report #1, February 1976, p. 37. 
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with the fact that they are’ unable 
to significantly affect the marketing 
- or prices of exports and imports. 
No wonder that the call for com- 
modity price agreements finds fer- 
tile soil in Africa. No wonder, also, 
that most developing African states, 
whether governed by socialists or 
conservatives, popular parties or 
military regimes, are following poli- 
cies of economic nationalism at 


home and abroad. ax 


ECONOMIC NATIONALISM AND 
MULTINATIONAL ENTRY 


Policies-of Africanization in trade, 
commerce, and small enterprises are 
political in origin and motivation, a 
reaction against economic colonial- 
ism. There are few signs of African- 
ization in white-ruled Africa. Even 
- in some black-ruled frontline states, 
like Malawi or Swaziland, it is hard 
to find an African business employ- 


ing as many as 10 people. More- 


over, the many African governments 
carrying out Africanization ‘policies. 


realized that these policies alotié’ 


could not. give them -‘control over 


their economies nor-assure them of - 


an expanding economy in which the 
size of everyone’s share might grow. 
Many African-governments which 


sought growth accepted the entry of: 


foreign multinational enterprises or 
even sought them out. Insofar as 
international capital assistance be- 
came available to African states, it 
was mostly ‘as:loans or suppliers’ 
credits. The problem. for African 
developing states was often not so 
much one of credit, though cer- 
tainly many had their balance of 
payments problems when they had 
to buy vital supplies at prices they 
could not afford; it was rather 
credibility —proving that they had 
the cadres, the technology, the 
market know-how to justify big in- 
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vestments. Foreign credit was more ` 
easily available to countries whose 
projects involved multinational en- 
terprises. 

Multinational investments have 
shown a remarkable capacity to sur- 
vive instability or hostility. The 
largest foreign enterprises often sur- . 
vived intact from one kind of govern- 
ment to another without regard for 
ideological questions. The socialist 
government of Tanzania, though it 
nationalized banks and most me- 
dium-sized businesses, licensed off- 
shore oil exploration to multina- 
tional oil companies. Despite shifts 
of economic policy by the Libyan 
government, some international oil 
companies have been able to re- 
organize and keep on working. 


. Even in revolution, multinational 
_affiliates are rarely destroyed. Gulf 


shored up the former Portuguese 
dictatorship in Angola, yet it sur- 
vived a transfer of power from Por- 
tugal to Angola. Similarly many oil 
companies working in Nigeria have 


giitvived the shift from British to 


Nigerian nationalist rule despite a 
major civil war. Civil war in Zaire, 
genocide in Burundi, and a drought 
and a coup in- Niger have not 
stopped operations by multinationals 
which develop copper in Zaire, oil 


in Nigeria, nickel in ‘Burundi, and 


uranium in Niger. In the troubled 
Zaire countryside of Shaba (Katanga), 
U.S. based multinationals moved 
into openings left by departing Bel- 
gian rulers. In socialist Guinea, mul- 
tinationals quickly filled the void 
left by the French and their sudden 
withdrawal. In spite.of the Franco- 
Algerian war, multinationals quickly 


‘found new opportunities. Indeed, 


rival multinationals, many not Euro- 
pean in origins, moved into open- 
ings that accompanied European 
decolonization, in the midst of social 
and political upheaval. 
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The quadrupling of oil prices in 
1973-74 opened yet another phase. 
Indeed, the OPEC strategy is being 
tried by producers of other com- 
modities. They realize that if the 
multinational oil companies had not 


been organized as a partial oligop-. 


oly, OPEC might ‘not have been 
‘able to exercise as much global 
leverage. OPEC was the first clearly 
successful producer challenge to the 
prices paid by industrial consumers 
for raw materials originating in de- 
veloping countries. Almost unani- 
mously. the new African states, 
whether oil importing or not, backed 
the OPEC struggle against the major 
oil companies. They identified with 
the economic nationalism of the 
oil producing countries in the 
Middle East éven though at first 
they paid a high price. . 

Coups in Niger and Upper Volta 

and the army revolt in Ethiopia 
were related to the inflation that 
accompanied ‘the rising prices of 
food- and oil-related imports. There 


were shortages of some packaging. 


materials. Fewer long-term funds 
were available for investment from 
the developed world, less tourism, 
and a growing trade gap in many 
oil importing African countries. In 
some countries, food shortages wors- 
ened, as higher costs of transport, 
fertilizer, machinery, and manu- 
factured goods led them to’ the 
edge of bankruptcy and to internal 
dissention. To them the effect of 
OPEC’s rise to power has been 
demotion from the Third World to 
the Fourth. Many have had to re- 
consider their economic policies and 
to scrap plans for development. 

A lucky few benefited immedi- 
ately. Nigeria, Libya, Algeria, Gabon, 
. and Angola produce oil. Cameroon, 


_ »Congo-Brazzaville, Niger, and Zaire 


have active hopes. The new oil 


` wealth raised them from poor to 
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rich. Nigeria’s GNP is expected to 
exceed that of South Africa in the 
near future. The’ new wealth in 


developing Africa flatly contradicts 


the old idea.that the United States 
has the most at stake, economically, 
in southern Africa. 


` WEALTH AND ITS DISTRIBUTION . 


The changes accompanying the oil 
crises have made possible what 
Afriéan political leaders had never 
considered likely—that a few Afri- 
can states might soon catch up with 
the industrialized states in standard 
of living. Most serious students of 
industrialization in Africa, before 
OPEC, believed that with careful 
planning some African states might 
catch up with the 1950 standard 
of living of middle-range indus- 
trialized states by the twenty-first . 
century. Some. can economic 
nationalists, disillusioned by the 
post-independence reality, even 


espoused the cause of isolation and ~ 


advised turning inward, cutting the: 
links of dependency with the: in- 
dustrialized countries, and trans- 
forming African economies only 
from within. 
Since oil producing countries suc- 
ceeded in rearranging the interna- 
tional market ip their favor, these. 
lines of reasoning have lost their 
audience. Global economic inter- 
dependence bore fruit to the rich 
African states. African oil became 
precious, and so did its hydro- 
electric power, coal and iron, ura- ` 
nium, copper, and even rubber and 
vegetable oils. For the first time 
in many centuries, a ‘few African 
leaders can shop the world for the 
best of what they need. 
Meanwhile, producing resources 
says nothing about distribution. 
While international interdepen- 
dence speeds up economic transac- 
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tions and gives African govern- 
ments some economic strength, it 
adds new layers of inequality. Entry 
of multinational enterprises in 
mining, for example, can exaggerate 
the disparity between city and 
countryside; it affects the location 
of infrastructure. Long lead time, 
much capital, and machinery char- 


acterize most mining, while only a` 


few Africans work for the mines even 
where there are ore-processing plants. 
Often, though enterprises prosper, 
people do not. New money stays in 
the enterprise or in the capital city. 
Even in the better organized new 
African mining states, the top 
broadens out only a little. The 
resulting syndrome can be growth 
without development, even in the 
rich states. A great deal depends on 
political leadership. 

If African countries had better 
distribution of income, more diverse 
and larger sources of revenue, 
stronger and more effective institu- 
tions connecting leaders and the rest 
of the population, more avenues of 
social mobility—then the entry of 
multinational enterprises and inter- 
national interdependence would not 
so exacerbate the extremes of power, 
health, and wealth. Multinationals 
weaken some African national gov- 
ernments by making them depen- 
dent and yet, bolster these same 
governments up. 

The international economy has 
quickened the transfer of world 
market highs and lows to Africa, 
together with the effects of short- 
ages or gluts in food or fertilizer or 
of inflation. It can be said that 
the present system of interdepen- 
dence sometimes vitiates policies of 
self-reliance, decreases the likeli- 
hood that serious attention be paid 
local African markets and local 
needs, and drains vital resources 
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like food from the national to the 
international markets. 


POLICY PERSPECTIVES 


No one nation is singly respon- 
sible for the way the international 
economy affects the distribution of 
wealth in Africa. Yet it is fair to 
say that the industrialized nations 
as a whole, and the colonial powers 
in particular, share responsibility for 
the economic weaknesses in new 
African states, the comparatively 
weak level of African entrepre- 
neurship, the relatively low wages of 
African wage earners, and the vulner- 
able state of most African economies. 

Aid is a help, though not by 
any means the only or the most 
effective one. The Russians still 
do not give their share. Russian 
military aid, directly or through 
Cuba, is going up, but not eco- 
nomic aid. The Chinese have done 
one big job, the building of the 
Tan Zam railroad. The Western 
powers, individually and through 
multilateral agencies, committed 
$3.9 billion in 1975. OPEC, through . 
various donor organizations, com- 
mitted $4.1 billion the same year, 
of which roughly $400 million went 
to African countries that are not 
members of the Arab League.® 

More significant than aid are 
policies having to do with world 
commodity prices and markets, world 
trade, investment decisions, and 
allocation of financial and technical 


resources. The United States carries 


weight on these questions. Where do 
U.S. interests lie? Before replying, it 
is worth asking how important Africa 
is to the United States. 
This question cannot be answered 
Pay 


18. See Gordon Bertolin, “U.S. Economic 
Interests in Africa: Investment, Trade and 
Raw Materials,” mimeographed, February 
1977. 
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simply in economic terms. Africa is 
part of the American heritage. The 
ancestors of at least 10 percent of 
our people came from there. Its 
human and cultural riches add to our 
society; its troubles affect us. As a 
multiracial nation, we resonate 
whenever racial conflicts take place 
in Africa. We become involved when 
white oppresses black in southern 
Africa, for example. Therefore we 
need to take full-responsibility for 
our economic engagements in that 
part of the world. To African leaders 
of the developing states, moreover, 
racial equality is a principal goal, 
one that unifies them in the Organ- 
ization of African Unity. Racial 
equality and majority rule to south- 
em Africa are human rights over 
which we cannot afford to com- 
promise. U.S. good faith on this 
issue, in African eyes, is almost a 
Peann to the growth of fruit- 

l and.mutually beneficial foreign 
relations. 

Africa is important to us for eco- 
nomic reasons. Though Africa is one 
of the world’s poorest continents, 
there are a number of rich African 
nations— particularly the oil export- 
ing ones. Nigeria is the richest. Its 
GNP is shortly expected to surpass 
the GNP of South Africa; the value 


of Nigeria’s exports surpassed the .. 


value of South Affica’s exports a 


year or so after OPEC successfully 


quadrupled world oil prices. Al- 
ready Nigeria is the second largest 
supplier of foreign oil to the United 


States. In addition, there are perhaps: 


10 African’ states with whom the 
United States has substantial and 
growing economic relations, who 
sell more to us than they buy, who 
could therefore become yet better 


` customers. 


Africa is a continent where U.S. 
interests are sometimes in competi- 


tion with the former European colo- 


~ 
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nizers’ for access to markets, in- 
vestment opportunities, , and raw 
materials. Though most African na~ 
tions continue to sell most of their 
exports and to buy most of ‘their 
imports in Europe, ‘the picture is 
changing somewhat. Indeed, in the 
Lomé Convention the European 
Community made a number of real 
concessions to African economic 
demands, because they .want to 
keep-a big share of Africa’s inter- : 


national economic transactions. 


Nevertheless, Japan’s share’ is 


_ growing, as is America’s. To date, 


the African states are minor eco- 
nomic partners of the United States 
— with only 3 percent of our foreign 
investment and perhaps 6% percent 
of our foreign trade. When it is — 
remembered that until African inde- 
pendence from colonial rule,. the. 
United States and Japan were pretty 
well barred from access to Africa, 
the figures represent a cOnsiderable 

growth and can hardly be ignored. 
Since OPEC, the preponderance of 
trade. lies with developing Africa, 
not the South. 

Though the economies of the de- 
veloping African states still remain 
more important to Europe thar to 
the United States, the international 
economy is now-so woven together 
that the United States is itself deeply 
affected by the prosperity or the lack 
of it in Europe. In this sense, Afri- 
can development becomes -part of 
our growth, directly or indirectly. 


“The fall of copper prices signals 


‘not only the decline in the econo- 
mies and stability of Zambia, Zaire, 
and Chile, but also the decline in 
the automobile, communications, 
and the construction industries in 


‘the developed countries. 


Africa is important, furthermore, 
because there are crises brewing 
that can threaten world peace. We 
might, if careless, find ourselves in 
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an East-West confrontation with the 


Russians in the Horn -of Africa, 


or worse still, in southern Africa, 
in a racial confrontation in which 
we are on the wrong side. We cannot 
afford to leave the initiative to 
the Russians in southern Africa that 
they acquired almost unexpectedly 
through the Cuban intervention in 
Angola. 

The African nations: now consti- 
tute a full third of the member- 
ship of the United Nations. Though 
the U.N. was born without them in 
the forties, its agenda‘and priorities 
have been altered by the new mem- 
bers. There are almost 50 African 
members, and they are in a posi- 
tion to make themselves heard on 
the two prime issues: racial equality 
in southern Africa and economic 
equality among rich and poor na- 
tions: in the world. If the U.S. 
government wants African allies in 
international institutions on issues 
dear to us— like peace in the Middle 
East, arms control, or an end to nu- 
clear proliferation—we must of ne- 
cessity find ways to become useful 
to them. We need to reach for a way 
to build partnerships with the de- 
veloping African states. 

What policies, then, should. the 
United States advocate? To encour- 
age African trade, in UNCTAD and 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), we should announce 
concrete measures indicating sympa- 
thetic understanding of the market- 
ing problems’ by African - manu- 
facturers, few though they still are. 

Increased food production is vital 
even to the richer African states, 
which nevertheless have trouble 
feeding the people. We might even 
build new institutions—such as a 
' Food Corps and an International 

Agricultural Foundation—through 
which techniques and support ser- 
vices for the interested African 


tion- of commodities, 
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states could be. made available. 
Special food assistance. to the poor- 
‘est nations-could become available 
through these and other interna- 
tional structures that look beyond 
` the limited horizon of relief and 
are dedicated to African food self- 
reliance. Food prices also telate 
directly to security. Food riots in 
Egypt preceded a call for more U.S. 
arms. Food riots in Ethiopia, Niger, 

Chad, Mali, Upper Volta, and else- © 
where preceded military coups. 

Even - Nigeria, though rich, was. 
shaken by riots against the high’ 
‘price of grain. 

It now appears that with the _ 
STABEX provisions of the Lomé.. 
Convention and OPEC support for 
a common fund and price stabiliza- 
the idea is 
taking concrete shape. The United 
States has only the choice of joining 
in or standing apart. It is time that 
the United States joins within 
UNCTAD in negotiations on com- 
modity agreements and a’ common 
fund. f 

We are used to thinking along 
these lines about domestic food 
„policy, but have yet to demon- © 
strate our knowledge of the rele- 
vance to foreign policy matters. 
“Successful international control over 
international commodity highs and 
lows could significantly reduce the - 
number of crises in Africa, hence 
the calls for economic aid, for 
emergency ‘relief, or even for, mili- 
tary assistance. 

Other ways the United States 
could meet African development 
needs include educational assistance 
to speed the process of Africaniza- 
tion, encouragement of measures - 
that favor inter-African trade, allow- . 
ing African states to renegotiate 
their debts, and receiving emer- 
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Such measures could meet African 
desires for an international eco- 
nomic system that works for them, 
gives them a sense of self-reliance, 
and removes blocks to more equal 
domestic and international distribu- 
tion. Some of these suggested mea- 
sures’ might be debated; a number 
might cost the United States some 
short-term advantages. In the long 

_ run, however, there would be gains 
in growth, security, and the creation 
of a stable world economic order. 


_CONCLUSION 


This paper has been mostly about 
the changing circumstances in the 
developing African states, partic- 
ularly social and economic, that ac- 
` companied first, the imposition of 
colonial rule and then its withdrawal. 
It has been argued that many of the 
immediate economic by-products of 
separate colonial ‘rule are indeed 
changing and that the European 
states are making a collective bid to 
maintain their primacy as the trading 
and economic partners of the new 


- African states. 


The majority ruled African states 
have development as a prime objec- 
tive. It would benefit them, and the 
United States, if we found ways.to 
respond to their expressed desires 
for more ways to become self-reliant 
even as they connect up with the 
international economy in which we 
play. so large a part. 

The extremes between rich and 
poor in Africa may well be grow- 
ing, as they have been growing 
‘* since before European colonization. 
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Yet ther are new departures. Since 
oil prices rose, rich is no longer 
white, as in the colonial era, and 
poor is no longer always black. The 
extraordinary decline of white rule 
in Africa since the end of: World 
War II, of which the withdrawal 
of Portugal from Angola and Mo- 
cambique were the latest examples, 
suggest the probability that majority 
rule is not far away from Rhodesia 
and Namibia. Racial equality must 
come in South Africa as well. 

The United States has every rea- 
son to keep matters moving in that 
direction. Our economic interests 
in the developing states are more 
important, presently, than in white 
ruled southern Africa. If we must 
choose to place at risk U.S. economic 
interests in southern Africa so as to 
bear witness to the steadfastness of 
U.S. devotion to human rights for 
black and white, the risks are 
likely to be temporary. The capacity’ 


‘to survive political changes, by U.S. 


enterprises performing essential ser- 
vices in African states, has stood out 
in the recent economic history of the: 
area.‘If the African states are to gain 
a sense of shared stake, then the 
leaders must cease to feel like horses 
driven by jockeys from the industri- 
alized ‘states. Evidence that: the 
United States favors policies of both 
racial and economic equality should 
help Africans feel they also own 
horses in the international economy. 


19. See my “Security and Conflict in 
Africa,” produced for the 30 March 1977 
meeting in Washington of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Do you think there is ever 
any possibility that UNCTAD and 


GATT: could get together at least 
on some areas? 


a 
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_ A(Morgenthau): If you are asking 

me if there is a chance that UNCTAD 
will not get deadlocked in a conflict 
between an industrialized. and a 
developing country, as appears to 
have happened again in the most 
recent meeting, I think there is a 
possibility. I was trying to raise 
issues for redefining American inter- 


ests, and reconsideration of the kind — 


of position we take in international 
institutions, so that areal dialogue 


can start with developing countries. - 


I think we are reaching a stage 
of understanding of our dependence 
.on others which is a necessary 
preparatory stage for a reformulation 
of foreign policy. So I think there 
is hope that the level of dialogue 
in GATT and UNCTAD will change. 
Whether the change will be imme- 
diate I would hesitate to predict 
until I see the change. 


Q: I was very struck by two par- 

< ticular points: your prophecy that 
Africa might well become a supplier 
of manufactured consumer goods to 
Europe and, secondly, that at pre- 
sent, the effective market in an 
average west African nation of about 
4 to 5 million people is about the 
same as in an average European 
provincial town. What I wonder is 
where it leads, both for Africa and 
in terms of our present concern. 
Do you think there is any reason 
to suppose, that the new form of 

‘international division of labor is 
going to be any more useful in 
the essential transition to develop- 
ment than the previous form of 
extroverted economies we all know. 
about? 


_A (Morgenthau): I cannot really. 
predict accurately beyond saying 
that there aré leaps of change in 
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the history of economic and social 
‘change. ‘There are moments in 
which there is very great. structural . 
‘redistribution. We are living through 
one such period now. Look at what 


is happening to the price of con- 


sumer goods, in relation to income 


-even in the industrialized countries. . 


Becoming the supplier of consumer 
goods in 1970, 1980, and 1990 is a 
respectable position. Indeed, it is 
one that could lead to considerable 
or greater returns now than in 1950, 
given the relative claim on income 
of consumer goods now as opposed 
to where it was. By this I. mean 
all of us are firiding that our standard 
of living is declining, even’ if our. 
salaries are going up, because of- 
the price of consumer goods. 


Q: The Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
states that all combinations in re- 
straint of trade are illegal..I want 
to. know how reducing trade would 
help economics. 


A (Morgenthau): You are seed 
me whether the U.S. Anti-Trust 
laws have a bearing on the inter- 
national economy. I would say not 
much. Look at the oil companies. 
Now the Anti-Trust laws keep the 
oil companies from publicly co- 
ordinating their policies and prices 
at home, but there is a remarkable 
uniformity in the range of prices. 
If you are asking me do the U.S. 
Anti-Trust laws affect what U.S. 
enterprises do internationally, I say 
not that I can perceive. The oil 
companies try to get the State De- 
partment’s blessing’ before they 
publicly confer to combine their 
policy in negotiating with OPEC,. 
“but on the whole I don’t think 
there is much. effect. 
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_. China’s Role in Africa 
- By GEORGE T. Yu 


ABSTRACT: Over 2 decades have passed since China made 
its first formal presence in Africa in 1955, and since then 
China has become a major actor with vital interests in the 
continent. The greater part of Chinese-African interaction oc- 
curred from 1960-65-—a high point of African decoloniza- 
tion and a time of Sino-Soviet conflict. From 1965-70 Chi- 
nese-African interaction coincided with the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution. It was post-independence for ‘most 
African nations and a time of Chinese retreat. Since 1970, 
China has reemerged as a major actor in Africa. There are 
3 major components of China’s role in Africa: the Chinese 
model, the superpowers, and China’s Third World policy. 
The call to liberation struggles has long been a hallmark of 
Chinese policy. The Chinese model also relates to China’s 
developmental experience. China has stressed struggle 
against the’ superpowers, the U.S. and Soviet Union, identi- 
fying with the Third World against them. There can be no- 
doubt that Africa occupied a central place in Chinese foreign 
policy and the U.S. and Soviet Union were important factors 
in it. China can expect to retain its presence in Africa if it 
responds to Africa’ s changing situation.. ‘ 
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1975. Among his publications are China’s African Policy, China and Tanzania: A 
Study in Cooperative Interaction, ‘ ‘Chinese Aid to Africa,” in Chinese and Soviet 
Aid to Africa, and others. 
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a CHINA IN AFRICA 


VER two decades have passed 
since the People’s Republic 
of China made its first formal pres- 
_ ence ‘in Africa. In this period, be- 
. ginning from an almost “zero base” 
of attention to and interest in Africa, 
China has become a major actor with 
vital interests in the continent. In- 
deed, as with interaction with the 
Soviet Union and the United States, 
relations with Africa—both in terms 
of interaction with individual Afri- 
can nations and with the African na- 
tions collectively—have served a 
variety of important functions in 
China’s total foreign policy and be- 
havior. In examining China’s role in 
` Africa, we will focus upon these pri- 
mary components: the Chinese 
model, the superpowers, and Chi- 
na’s Third-World policy. 


CHINESE-AFRICAN INTERACTION 


Before examining China’s role in 
Africa, we need to review the major 
stages of -China’s relations with 
Africa. The years between the Ban- 
dung Conference of 1955 and the end 
of the decade constituted the initial 
stage of Chinese-African interaction. 

‘Contacts between China and Africa 
were started, and China made a cau- 
tious attempt to win African recog- 
nition and support. The United Arab 
Republic (then Egypt), one of the six 
African states at the Bandung Con- 

- ference, was the first African state 

to recognize China in 1956. By the 
end of the decade China had estab- 
lished a wide range of contacts, 
including recognition of the pro- 
visional government of the Repub- 
lic of Algeria, participation in the 

Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Or- 

ganization, and the recognition of 

China by four African states. It 

should be mentioned that the initial 
period of Chinese-African interac- 
tion took place during the Sino- 
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Soviet alliance. China’s primary ad- 
versary was the United States. One 
Chinese goal of developing an 
African connection was to win new 
friends and seek new allies to break 
out of the American encirclement. 
The greater part of Chinese-Afri- 
can interaction occurred from 1960 


‘to 1965, the second stage of China’s 


African policy. Two factors explained 
the high tide of Chinese activities. 
First, these years constituted a high 
point in the African decolonializa- 
tion movement. Between January | 
1960 and December 1965, no less 
than 29 colonies won indepen- 
dence, with 16 African states gaining 
independence in 1960 alone. At the 
height of Ching’s offensive—1964-' 
1965—a major campaign which in- 
cluded visits to Africa by Chou’ 
En-lai and Chen Yi was undertaken 
to win’ African recognition and sup- 
port. An indicator of the success of 
the drive was that, by the end of 
1965, China had won recognition 
and support from an additional 15 
African states. However, China’s 
successes were balanced by disap- 
pointments. The second Afro-Asian 
conference which China had cam- 
paigned for was doomed by a coup 
d’état in Algeria, the site of the 
proposed meeting. 

A second factor that explained the 
high level of Chinese activism in 
Africa was the Sino-Soviet conflict. 
Following the open break with the 
Soviet Union in the early 1960s, 
China sought to challenge Soviet 
diplomatic influence and to subvert 
Soviet revolutionary credibility. 
Africa, therefore, became a battle- 
field in the Sino-Soviet conflict, just 
as Africa had earlier become an` 
arena in the Sino-American competi- 
tion. An example of the Sino-Soviet 
battle was manifested in China’s 
campaign to win African support to 


_exclude Russian participation at the 


exw a 
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abortive Afro-Asian conference of 
1965. 

The years 1965 to 1970 consti- 
tuted the third stage of Chinese- 


_ African interaction, which coincided 
_ with the Great Proletarian Cultural 


Revolution in China. In Africa, ex- 
cept for Angola, Mozambique, and a 
few other colonies, this was the post- 
independent era; the new African 
states turned their attention to the 
problems of nation building and_ 
survival. Without question, this was 
a stage of Chinese retreat. This 
could be seen in the number of 
African states that continued for- 
mal relations with China. Whereas 


18 African states maintained formal 


diplomatic relations with China in 
1964-1965, in 1969 only 13 did 
so. The reversal of China’s cam- 


paign to win African recognition 


and support was due to a complex 
of factors, including China’s own in- 
eptitude and the instability of Afri- 
can politics. Certainly China’s ex- 
clusive and rigid policies won it 
very few friends; but, on the other 
hand, the instability of African 
domestic politics bewildered the 
Chinese. Finally, China’s militant 
posture, both actual and perceived, 
of the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution constrained relations 


` with certain African states. 


The fourth and final stage to date 
of Chinese-African interaction, since 
1970, has witnessed a reemergence 
of China as a major actor on the 
African continent, part of China’s 
new drive in the Third World. China 
has restored relations with those 
African states with whom relations 
were suspended, such as Ghana, 
Tunisia; improved relations with 
states whom relations were at a low 
level of interaction, such as the 
United Arab Republic; and estab- 
lished new diplomatic relations with 


additional African states, such as 
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Liberia, Mozambique, Nigeria, 
Zaire. However, China’s reentry 
into Africa was not free from com- 
petition, especially from the Soviet 
Union. The Angola case represented 
an excellent example. American in- 
terest in the liberation politics of 
southern Africa also constituted a 
challenge to China. Since the death 
of Mao in 1976, the uncertainties 
associated with China’s leadership 
transition was also a factor regard- 
ing Ching’s African policy, though ` 
none had been manifested. Indeed, 
China’s African campaign has con- 
tinued unimpeded. 


THE CHINESE MODEL 


With this review of the stages of - 
China’s relations with Africa in mind, 
let us now turn to the three prie 
mary components of China’s role in 
Africa: the Chinese Model, the 
superpowers, and China’s Third 
World policy. It should be empha- 
sized that these categories are 
closely interrelated. From an ana- 
lytic viewpoint, however, there is 
much merit in considering them 
separately. 

Since the coming to power of the 
Chinese Communist party and the 
founding of the People’s Republic 
of China in 1949, few issues have 
been subject to more discussion and 
controversy than the Chinese model. 
Two parts‘of the model deserve 
our special attention with respect 
to China’s role in Africa. The most 
often discussed, and certainly one of 
the earliest, parts of the Chinese 
model has been the struggle to cap- 
ture power. The people’s-war for- 
mula is well-known. Its major ele- 
ments include the commitment to a 
comprehensive ideology, that the 
struggle must be led by a Com- 
munist party, that the party must 
control the masses, that the strug- 
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gle: must be basically self-reliant 
and headed by an indigenous leader- 
ship, and that the struggle should 
adopt a united front policy. Above 
all, the people’s-war formula calls 
for the salvation of the exploited 
and the oppressed through. armed 
struggle. 

The summons to the peoples of 
Africa who were not yet indepen- 
dent to engage in liberation strug- 
gles has long been a hallmark of 
Chinese policy. In essense, China’s 
constant reiteration of this theme 
has been to demonstrate the viability 
of the Chinese model to achieve 
liberation, to claim its universality, 
and to insist that the liberation 
struggle approach constituted the 
only route to victory. China has con- 
sistently expanded this feature of the 
model, including extension of spe- 
cific support, both verbal and ma- 
terial, to those who seek their liber- 
ation, ranging from Algeria in the 
early 1960s to those in southern 
Africa in the 1970s. 

There can be no doubt that China’s 
own successful national liberation 
struggle and its support of the 
people’s-war formula have caused 
others who sought liberation to look 
to China for support-material, moral, 
and otherwise. But it is equally im- 
portant to point out that this feature 
of the Chinese model has its roots 
in the specific context of a given 
world unit. That is to say, though 
the people’s-war formula has an ap- 
‘peal to those seeking liberation, 
what really determines their interest 
is not so much China’s self-pro- 
claimed leadership or even China’s 
militant posture and support but 
the indigenous conditions in a given 
world unit and the goal of liberation. 

Consider, for example, the case of 


the application of the people’s-war. 


formula in southern Africa. Here we 
are assuming that some form of the 
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formula, however imperfect, has 
been fought in southern Africa since 
the 1960s. Prior to 1964, the vast 
majority of the African colonies were 
being given independence by the 
European colonial powers. Conse- 


-quently, there was only limited in- 


terest— except in specific instances, 
such as Algeria—in the people’s- 
war formula. Indeed, for the most 
part the concept was unrelated to the 
context. Beginning only in the 1960s, 
when it became evident that the 
white minority governments in 
southern Africa and the Portuguese 
were not going to follow the pat- 
tern of “Africa for the Africans,” 
did we begin to hear the cry for a 
revolutionary armed liberation 
struggle. What. subsequently took 
place has become history; southern 
Africa became one of the focal 
points for the revolutionary armed 
liberation struggle. It is to be noted 
that the changing situational con- 
text in large part determined the 
form of the final struggle. For many 
Africans, it was a case of either 
accepting the status quo or taking 
up arms; the liberation movements 
of southern Africa and those African 
states that actively support them 
felt increasingly forced to adopt 
methods more applicable to the situ- 
ation. As one African leader has 
put it: “When every . avenue of 
peaceful change is blocked, then the 
only way forward to positive change 
is by channeling and directing the 
people’s fury—that is, by organized 
violence, by a people’s war.”! 

The second part of the Chinese 
model relates to China’s develop- 
mental experience. There were a 
number of components to China’s 
developmental experience inherent 
in the Chinese model. First, there 


1. Nationalist (Dar es Salaam), 3 October 
1969. ‘ 
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was the record of China’s develop- 
ment, given the level of develop- 
ment at the time of the founding of 
the People’s Republic of China in 
1949. Second, the time factor has 
been of great importance. That is, 
the relatively short period during 
which China has been able to 
achieve a meaningful level of social 
and economic development. Third, 
China’s successful bold experiments 
in specific social and economic sec- 
tors, such as education and public 
. health. Fourth, the development of 
Chinese solutions to certain tech- 
nical and organizational problems 
in line with Chinese requirements. 
Finally, there was the environ- 
mental-situational context of Chi- 


_ nese developmental experiences— . 


China as a rural society amid the 
process of modernization. Through 
various appeals, similar to the 
people’s-war formula, China has 
been equally quick to offer its ex- 
perience, in this instance develop- 
mental, for other societies to follow. 
' The development feature of the 


Chinese model can best be under-- 


stood from the viewpoint of those 
poor and small African countries 
seeking to develop their societies. 
It has been among those societies 
that China’s experience has found 
the greatest appeal. A number of 
reasons account for ‘this. i 
many African countries have be- 
come increasingly dissatisfied with 
their own national developmental 
patterns, based upon the liberal 
Western model, which either was 


imposed upon them by their former © 


European colonial masters or was 
self-imposed at an earlier date in 
an effort to achieve modernization. 


‘ This has led many of them to 


search for alternative forms. of de- 
velopment, from both East and West, 
capitalist and socialist . societies. 

Second, the search for alternative 


N 


First, 
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approaches and solutions to nation- 
building has led many African so- 
cieties. to a closer examination of 
successful social systems ‘similar to 
their own in. historical and environ- 
mental-situational background. Third, 
most African countriés have been 
impatient with the pace of their 
own national development. Indeed, . 
the sense of urgency has been very ` 
great; rapid national development 
has become the goal of most countries 
in Africa. Finally, a significance of the 
developmental feature of the Chinese 
model has been the psychological 
appeal: the concern of African coun- 
tries with the achievement of 
equality with the advanced West. 

We can best explain this appeal as 
follows: The West has long held 
sway over much of Africa with its 
technological and scientific ad- 
vances. China, beginning as an 
underdeveloped society, tech- 
nologically, scientifically, and other- 
wise in. the Western sense, had: 
within a relatively short period 
achieved a meaningful level of de- 
velopment in these and other select 
areas, bringing to an end her total 
dependence upon and domination 
by the West. China’s overall in- 
dustrial and nuclear developments 
were seen in this light. The de- 
velopmental feature of the Chinese 
model, therefore, appealed to many 
African countries, not only in the 
narrow economic and social sense, 
but also in the broader context of 
equality with the West based on de- 
velopmental achievements. 

An example of the general appeal 
of China’s developmental experi- 
ence can be found in the case of 
Tanzania. First, Tanzania had: been 
dissatisfied with its past develop- 
mental pattern, for the most part 
under British influence. Since its 
independence in 1961 and especially 


following the Arusha Declaration 
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of 1967, Tanzania has been seeking- 


to create a new social system ap- 
propriate to its own historical and 
environmental-situational context. In 
building such a system, the Tan- 
zanian elite had made it clear that 
there was no complete model for the 
nation to copy; Tanzania had to learn 
from both the East and the West, 
providing it was good for Tanzania. 
In short, the appeal of the develop- 
mental feature of the Chinese model 
has to be seen in the context of Tan- 


zania’s search for those aspects ofa _ 


given model best suited to its needs. 
Second, Tanzania considered that it 
shared a common political experi- 
ence and a common environmental- 
situational background'with China. 
Therefore, China’s developmental 
experience was pertinent to Tan- 
zania s development. As President 
Nyerere put it: “The vast majority 
in both China and- Tanzania earn 
their_living from the land or in the 
rural areas. And both of us have 
only recently won freedom from that 
combination of exploitation and 
neglect which characterizes feudal 
and colonial. societies. We have 
therefore much'to learn from each 
other.”* 

Third, China’s success and rapid- 
ity in nation building also con- 
stituted an appeal to Tanzania. 
Having rejected the Western model 
of development and searching for a 
new social system, Tanzania saw 


China as a successful model that 


could answer some of Tanzania’s 
needs. Equally appealing to Tan- 
zania has been China’s ‘rapid 
modernization in many sectors— 
that within a relatively short time 
period the living conditions and 
character of the Chinese people had 


2. Information Service Division, Ministry 
of Information and Tourism (The United 
Republic of Tanzania), press release, 18 
February 1965. : 
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been transformed. Tanzania was also 


in a hurry and wanted things to 


‘change quickly. Finally, there was 


the psychological appeal of China as 

a “truly big power,” a consequence 

of its dévelopment from a “semi- 

feudal backward .country” to a 

“powerful independent industrial ` 
based.. . . self-sustaining socialist 

economy. ” China, a country that had 

been “for long oppressed and ex- 

ploited,” had through development 

become a big power. 

How are the two features of de- 
velopment and liberation of the 
Chinese model related to China’s 
role in Africa? There can be no 
question that through direct aid to ` 
African liberation movements and 
economic and technical assistance 
to select African countries, the 
Chinese model or select parts of it 
had been directly and indirectly 
promoted by China. This had in- 
cluded at least 2 billion dollars in 
Chinese economic aid to the African 
countries between 1954 and 1974.3 
However, the true meaning of the 
Chinese model lay not in Chinese 
substantive endeavors, though to be 
sure assistance to African liberation 
movements and African countries 
have assisted the respective causes. 
Indeed, measured against African - 
needs, China did not possess the re- 
sources or capabilities to support 


fully the liberation movements and . +- 


the developmental endeavors. Rather, 
Ching’s role in Africa, seen in the 
context of the Chinese model, has to 
be understood largely in symbolic 
terms. The meaning of China’s de- 
velopmental experience lies in the 
hope it provided, because in general 
terms the goals were seen as within 
the reach of most African societies. 
In short, it held the promise that 

3. The State Department, Communist 


States and Developing Countries: Aid and 
Trade in 1974, February 1976, table 4. 
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certain developmental goals could 


` be attained, because it had been 


the case in China. The people’s- 
war feature of the Chinese model 


_ served an equally important role. 


For those seeking liberation, the 
formula served as not just a means 
to,an end but as a proven scheme. 
It mattered not whether the formula 
could be duplicated and executed; 
in the eyes of the beholder, the 
people’s-war formula represented 
the symbol of liberation. China 
stood as an example of what was 


possible for all who sought liber-' 


ation. 


THE SUPERPOWERS 


A second component of China’s 
role in Africa has stressed the 
“struggle against the super-powers,” 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Two interrelated features of 
this struggle deserve our attention: 
China’s policy of opposing the Soviet 
Union and the United States and 
China’s attempt to discredit the two 
superpowers in Africa. China’s Afri- 
can policy must be understood 
within the context of China’s inter- 
action with the two superpowers. © 

Chinese foreign policy was for- 


mally born in 1949, in the midst of ` 


the Cold War between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. This 
had an important impact upon the 
initial course of Chinese foreign 
policy and behavior. The 1950 al- 
liance with the Soviet Union 
placed China in the Communist bloc, 
while the Korean. War put China 
in direct conflict with the United 
States, which after the war sought 
to contain China. During the 1950s, 
with its security guaranteed by the 
Soviet Union, China tumed to con- 
fronting American power. One Chi- 


| nese approach to meeting the prob- 
_ lem was the attempt to win friends 
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and seek allies to counter the United 
States. A major campaign was under- 
taken to win diplomatic recognition. 
China’s participation in the 1955 
Bandung conference was directed 
toward this end. Although the con- 
ference was chiefly an Asian affair, 
6 of the 29 states represented were’ 
African. . 

Ching’s interest in Africa con- ` 
tinued in the 1960s. In addition to 
establishing new linkages, China 
sought hard to get the African 
states to accept China’s worldview 
and major policy objectives. One 
such case was China’s notions re- 
garding- imperialism. Anti-imperi- 
alism has long constituted a major 
theme in Chinese foreign. policy. 
This has included the Marxist- 
Leninist ideas of the division of 
the world into imperialistand social- 
ist camps, the struggle between the 
two camps, and the unfolding world 
revolutionary struggle against the 
imperialists. Africa constituted a 
stage in the world’s unfolding rev- 
olutionary struggle against imperial- 
ism. However, anti-imperialism had 
also its more immediate aspects. 
In practice, it was a Chinese policy 
directed chiefly against the -United 
States. China portrayed the United 
States as the foremost imperialist 
—the successor to the old European 
powers. In the context of China’s 
African policy, anti-imperialism 
served the primary function of 

“exposing” the imperialist character 
of the U.S. policy.. 

American imperialist hante, 
according to China, was fully brought 
forth in developments associated 
with Zaire’s—then the Congo—in- 
dependence in 1960 and with Rho- 
desia’s independence in 1965. In the 
first case, Zaire in 1960 had been’ 
the object of United States imperi- 
alism. China considered the sending 
of a United Nations force to Zaire 


` levels. 
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as nothing more than a cover-up for 
U.S. armed intervention. The found- 
ing of Rhodesia in 1965 was re- 
garded as another bridgehead, sim- 
ilar to South Africa, for use by the 
imperialists and friends “to commit 
aggression against and encroach 
upon” Africa. This the Chinese con- 
sidered verified by Great Britain’s 
refusal to use military force against 
Rhodesia and the support given to 
Great Britain by the United States.* 
Both instances were excellent ex- 
amples of how the United States 
had sought to suppress the revolu- 
tionary and liberation movements in 
Africa. The United States as an 
imperialistic power had been ex- 
posed. 

The United States constituted one 
Chinese problem; another has been 
the Soviet Union. Since the early 
1960s, the Sino-Soviet conflict has 


been a major factor in China’s. 


African policy. We need not repeat 
here the well-known facts regard- 
ing the reasons for the conflict; suf- 
fice to say that they included unful- 
filled expectations and demands on 


both sides, including the course of 


China’s domestic development, the 
Soviet Union’s relations with the 
United States, and the question 
concerning the best strategy for 
revolution, especially in the Third 
World. Following the open break 
with the Soviet Union, China sought 
to challenge Soviet influence and to 


subvert. Soviet revolutionary credi- . 


bility. Africa became a battlefield 
in-the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

In the 1960s, China approached 
the Soviet problem on two primary 
On the one hand, China 
sought to identify the Soviet Union 
with the United States; on the other, 
China campaigned to politically ex- 

4. See “A Chapter on African People’s 


Anti-Imperialism,” Jen-min Jih- Pao, 18 De- 
cember 1965. 
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clude the Soviet Union from Africa. 
China accused the Soviet Union of 
undertaking joint action with the . 
United States, including voting with 

the United States in the U.N. to 

send troops to suppress the libera- 

tion movement in Zaire and support-.. 
ing Great Britain and the United 

States against the use of military 

force in Rhodesia.’ China also 

charged that the Soviet Union disap- 

proved of national liberation wars. 

Meanwhile, China sought to exclude 

the Soviet Union from Africa. One 

of the most overt examples of at- 
tempts to achieve this objective was 

China’s campaign to ‘win African 

support to exclude Soviet participa- 

tion at the abortive Afro-Asian con- 

ference of 1965. In sum, the Soviet 

Union was nota revolutionary force; 

it did not belong in Africa, and its 

policies were identical to those of 
the United States, an imperialist 

power. 

China’s policy of seeking to mobi- 
lize Africa as a battlefield on its be- 
half against the United States and 
the Soviet Union had slowly emerged; 
China’s role of identifying Africa’s 
enemies and assisting in their ex- 
clusion from Africa was also clear. 


' The pattern of Ching’s involvement 


in Africa became even more evident 
following China’s reentry into the 
international arena in the late 1960s, 
upon the conclusion of the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 
This was greatly aided by develop- 
ments in southern Africa, including 
the Soviet role in Angola and U.S. 


‘interest in the area as a result. of 


the Soviet presence. 

Events in southern Africa in the 
1970s offered China new examples 
of superpower domination; U.S. im- 
perialism and Soviet hegemonism- 
were clearly the root cause of Africa’s 


5. Ibid. 
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plight. According to China, while 
the Soviet Union had dispatched 
mercenary troops to Angola and 
started “a barbarous armed inter- 
vention,” the United States was try- 
ing hard to ‘hold on to its vested 
interests in southern Africa. The 
two superpowers were engaged in 
competition for the control of Africa. 
But this was not all bad, the struggle 
had further awakened the African 
‘people to the true nature of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

If the 1960s was the era during 
which the United States was the 
primary focus of China’s interna- 
tional attacks, the 1970s must clearly 
belong to the Soviet Union. This has 
been due, in part, to the continued 
Sino-Soviet conflict, on the one 
hand, and the reduction in tensions 
between the United States and 
China, on the other. Indeed, the 
Soviet Union has replaced the 
United States as the focus of China’s 
attention as the foremost dominating 
world power. From Peking’s view- 
point, while in the 1960s the world 
learned of the imperialistic nature 
of the United States, during the 
1970s the world “began to know 
Soviet social-imperialism.”’- This was 
especially true in Africa. 

Let us look at Chinese. charges 
against the Soviet Union in Africa.” 
First, Soviet interest in southern 
Africa has been part of Soviet plans 
for world domination and Soviet 
search for raw materials. According 
to China, Soviet social-imperialists 
sought to gain access to African 
natural wealth, including gold, dia- 


monds, and uranium. The Soviet 


6. For an.example of Ching’s views, see 
Hsin-hua News Agency, “Tempestuous 
* Storm Sweeps African Continent,” 27 De- 
cember 1976. ` . 

7. See, Hsin-hua News Agency, “Intensi- 
fied Soviet-U.S. Rivalry over Southern Africa,” 
23 September 1976. 
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Union’s interest in southern Africa 


‘also stemed from its design to con- 


trol . Europe. By controlling the 
South Atlantic sea route through 
which oil and other supplies to 
Europe were transported, the Soviet 
Union would then ‘ ‘encircle Europe 
in a roundabout way.” Second, 
Soviet appeals to Africa on the basis’ 
of a common stand against racial 
discrimination “is pure humbug.” 
Such appeals, according to China, 
constituted a method to infiltrate the 

ican countries; they were also 
intended as “a smokescreen to cover 
up its own expansionist designs and 
to bring Africa into the Soviet orbit.” ` 
Third, China also charged the Soviet 
Union with dividing the African 
states. This was achieved through. 
Soviet division of the African states 
into two groups: reactionary and pro- 
gressive. The Soviet intent, said 
China, was to foster a split among 
the African states, set Africans 
against Africans, thereby weakening 
Africa’s struggle against -external 
forces. Fourth, the Soviet Union had 
sought.to dominate African states 
and organizations . through a third 
party. Under the appearance of co- 
operation, the Soviet Union had 
forced others to act on its behalf, 
“to serve as its cannon-fodder and 
colonialist tool.” China claimed 
that the Soviet Uniorrutilized a third 
party or an organization of that 
country to occupy an African state. 
Such was the case of Angola. Fifth, 
Soviet aid, including military as- 
sistance, constituted yet another 
form of control; it also was a method 
whereby- military bases were se- 
cured. Finally, Soviet behavior had 
necessitated an adjustment in U.S. 
policy toward Africa, thereby in- 
creasing the level of competition 
between the two superpowers in 
Africa. China put it thus: faced with 
the Soviet Union’s African offensive, 
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. the United States had been com- 
pelled to take measures to defend 
its interests ‘and to check Soviet 
expansionism. 

The Soviet Union was clearly on 
the march in Africa, at least in the 
view of Peking. This was part of the 
Soviet Union’s attempt to dominate 


the world. Similar to interaction: 


with the United States in Africa; 
China’s relations with the Soviet 
Union have to be understood in the 
total ‘context of China’s struggle 
against the superpowers: that is, 
the linkage of the struggle in Africa— 
“and elsewhere—to China’s opposi- 
tion to the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, this has been 
a key factor in China’s African policy. 


` 


THE THIRD WORLD 
As Teng Hsiao-ping made plain 


in a speech before the United Na-- 
tions in 1974, China perceived the . 


world separated into three major 
units: the superpowers, the Second 
World, and the Third World.’ The 
new'world struggle consisted of the 
latter two units against the first. 
While supporting the Second World’s 
opposition to the domination of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
China identified with the Third 
World of Africa, Asia, and Latin 


America. Ching’s role in Africa... 


therefore, can also be seen in the 
context -of China's Third World 
policy.: , - 

The origins of China’s interests 
in the Third World canbe traced 
to the mid-1950s; then it was prin- 
cipally seen. as one approach to 


meeting the American encirclement. . 


8. Mission to the United Nations, People’s 
Republic of China, “Speech by Teng Hsiao- 
ping, Chairman of the Delegation of the 
People’s Republic of China, at the Special 
Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly,” press release, 10 April 1974. 
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The primary area of aperation was 
Asia. The next important develop- 
ment of the Third World policy oc- 
curred in the late 1950s and early 
1960s. A series of situational-en- 
vironmental factors combined to 
change China’s international status; 
it also led to a reassessment of its 
foreign policy and behavior. Two 
major events that influenced China’s 
Third World policy were the Sino- 
Soviet conflict and the emergence 
of the newly independent African 
states. China considered the latter 
event as an opportunity to secure 
recognition and support for its cause. 
A consequence of these and other 


. developments led to Ching’s search 


for the formulation of a new inter- 


_ national strategy. 


The new strategy contained two 
primary objectives: China’s break- 
ing out of the encirclement im- 
posed by the United States and the 
Soviet Union and challenging their 
international domination and China’s 
mobilization and organization of a 
new international force. In the 1960s 
China perceived the Third World, 
symbolized by developments in 
Africa, offering the greatest polit- 
ical developments. The old order 
was fast disintegrating, there was. 
great sensitiveness by the new 
states toward the powers, there was 
a longing for economic and' social 
development, and there was the 
promise of:a néw international 
force. China’s new international 
strategy was formally. announced in | 
1965; it called upon the Third 
World of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America—‘“the rural areas of the 
world” —to challenge the domina- 
tion of thé powers, the 
the world of North America and 
Western Europe. Earlier, Chou En- 
lai and Chen Yi in late 1964 and | 
early 1965, during their visits to 
Africa and Asia, sought to opera- 


“cities of .~ 
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tionalize China’s policy. However, 
neither the formulation nor the oper- 
ationalization of China’s new Third 
World strategy succeeded. Many 
Third World states were indifferent 
to China’s strategy, seeing it as 
serving China’s interests alone, and 
China was subsequently to be pre- 
occupied with internal events. 

The full implementation of the 
Third World policy awaited China's 
reentry into the international arena 
following the end of the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution in 
the late 1960s. China’s redefinition 
of the world into three primary 
units and the increasing political 
and economic contradictions among 
' the units also presented new op- 


portunities. As then Foreign Min- 


. ister Chiao Kuan-hua repeated in 
1975, China saw the world sepa- 
rated into three major units and 
China belonged to the Third World.® 
In the 1970s, after the two false 
starts of the 1950s and the 1960s 
plus the temporary interruption due 
to the Cultural Revolution, China’s 
Third World policy was finally 


launched. The goals of opposing the ` 


superpowers; identification with 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America; 
- and of creating new international 
structures Were not operational. 
China’s Third World policy was 
manifested on a variety of levels 
in Africa. On the one hand, China 
sought to interact with most African 
states and liberation movements; 
China’s diplomatic activism after 
the Cultural Revolution of culti- 
vating and establishing formal rela- 
tions with African states repre- 
sented an example of this behavior. 


9. Mission to the U.N., People’s Republic 
of China, “Speech by Chiao Kuan-hua, 
Chairman of the People’s Republic of China, 
at the 30th Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly,” press release, 26 September 
1975. 
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On the other hand, China also sought 
to build political ties in harmony 
with and in support of common 
interests generally with African 
states; this has been’ expressed in 
China’s strong support of Africa’s 
demand for the total liberation of 
Africa, a restructuring of the inter- 
national economic order, African 
and Third World unity, and other 
issues. 

The operationalization of China’s 
Third World policy in Africa can be 
seen from China’s relations with 
Tanzania.’° Situated on the shores 
of the Indian Ocean in East Africa, 
Tanzania was one of the African 
states with which China developed ` 
a close connection, becoming a 
model of China’s much repeated ` 
“international relations of a new 
type.” Beginning with Tanganyika’s 
independence in 1961 and Zanzibar’s: 
in 1963, China sought and received 
the friendship of these new African 
states. After the union of Tangan- 
yika and Zanzibar to form the United 
Republic of Tanzania in 1964, an in- 
crease in China’s interaction with 
the new republic followed. From 
Tanzania’s viewpoint, this was due 


to Ching’s support of Tanzania’s _ - 


internal goal of economic and social 
development and external objective 
of Africa’s total liberation and a just 
international order. The relationship 
was formalized with the conclusion 
of the Sino-Tanzanian Treaty of 
Friendship of 1965, signed during 
President Nyerere’s first state visit ; 
to China. In the same year, Chou 
En-lai visited Tanzania. 

China initiated an extensive eco- 
nomic, technical assistance, and 
military program to Tanzania; in 
1974 Chinese aid (excluding mili- 


10. For an account of Chinese-Tanzanian 
interaction, see George T. Yu, China’s — 
African Policy: A Study of Tanzania (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, Inc., 1975). 
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tary) totaled $331 million in, grants 
and loans: The Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution had neither an 
overly adverse political influence 
upon, nor caused a reduction in, 
the level of Chinese-Tanzanian in- 
teraction. Indeed, relations contin- 
ued at a high level, marked by 
China’s commitment to finance and 
construct the Tanzania-Zambia rail- 
way in 1967 and by President 
_ Nyerere’s second state visit to China 
in 1968. Sino-Tanzanian relations 
continued to flourish in the 1970s, 
symbolized by President Nyerere’s 
third state visit to China in 1974 
and by Vice-President Jumbe’s of- 
ficial visit to China in December 
1976. To be sure, tensions have 
existed between the two actors, 
.such as over different Tanzanian 
and Chinese policies toward Angola; 
possible tensions also existed over 
the level of Tanzanian-Soviet rela- 
tions. Notwithstanding, through the 
mid-1970s relations with Tanzania 
constituted a model of China’ s Third 
World policy. 

Through relations with Tanzania, 
China ‘has established an important 
presence in Africa. The significance 
of Tanzania in China’s Third World 
policy can’ be seen on four primary 
levels. First, there was the dimen- 
sion of China’s’ interstate relations 
which stressed China’s common 
cause with the world’s small and 
medium states, especially those in 

‘the Third World. In ‘the words of 
Jen-min Jih-pao, “Both-China and 
Africa belonged to the Third World. 
In the great struggle against im- 
perialism, colonialism and hege- 
monism, the Chinese people’. . . 
- will always stand on the side of the 
fraternal African people and firmly 
support their just struggle till final 
victory.” !! The Third World was 


ll. Editorial, “Strengthen Unity and 


March Onward,” Jen-min Jih-pao, 8 July 1976. 
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singled out as playing an increas- 
ingly important role in international- 


affairs. This was demonstrated atthe . - 


Fifth Non-Aligned Conference held 
in 1976. According to China, the con- 


ference had restated the Third: - 


World countries’ opposition to the 
superpowers.” China and Tanzania 
both belonged to the Third’ World. 
Thus, relations with Tanzania sym- 
bolized China’s support for and rela-- 
tions with a’small Third World state. 
Second, there was China’s support 
for national liberation, in terms of 
support for Africa’s total liberation 
from colonial rule and white minority ` 
governments and support in the © 


‘broader definition of opposition to 


imperialism and superpowerism. 
China contended that the United 
States and the Soviet’ Union had 
not only opposed Africa’s libera- 
tion but had also sought to control, 
economically and otherwise, the in- 
dependent African states. African 
opposition to such forces could only 
be achieved via African and Third 
World unity. As a leading member 
of Africa’s frontline states, Tan- 


-zania fully supported Africa’s total 


liberation; Tanzania was also an ac- 
tive participant in the Third-World 
non-alignment movement. Tan- 
zania’s friendship with China, there- 
fore, was not only support and recog- 


. nition of Ching’s stand for Africa’s 


total liberation, but also a united 
front, Africa and Third World, against 
the forces of imperialism and super- 
powerism. 
- Third, Tanzania’s relations with 

China were seen in terms of China’s 
developmental model and its contri- 
bution to Tanzania’s economic and 
social growth. China, as we have 
mentioned earlier, had long cited 


12. Editorial, “March Forward in the 
Struggle against Imperialism, Colonialism 
and Hegemonism . ... ,” Jen-min Jih-pao, 
25 August 1976. 
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its developmental experience as 4 
-model for the Third World; one had 
emphasized the importance of agri- 
culturé. China had also stressed 
self-reliance. China had been aware 
of its economic and social achieve- 
ments and the international impli- 
cations should its developmental 
‘model, or specific features of it, be 
adopted by others, especially by 
those in the Third World. Tanzania 
was attracted to certain features of 
the Chinese developmental model, 
thus giving credence to China and 
. its approach to development. Finally, 
Tanzania had been a major recipient 
of Chinese economic and technical 
_aid, which constituted a new type 
of economic cooperation. This had 
included the famous Tanzania-Zam- 
- bia railway, completed in 1975. Ac- 
cording to China, Third World 
countries could only make true 
economic and social progress by 
supporting and closely cooperating 
with each other. Only thus could 
they shake “off dependence on the 
imperialists and hegemonists.’”’ Such 
Third World, cooperation would 
eventually replace “the evil old 
international ‘econoniic order” with 
a new one. Chinese-Tanzanian eco- 
nomic cooperation was a model of 
the future new economic order in the 
Third World. 

_Chiria’s relations‘ with Tanzania 
was an important instance of China’s 
role in Africa; it also represented 
an example of China’s growing rela- 
tionship with the Third World. From 
Peking’s viewpoint, no doubt Africa 
was a vital international arena and 
_ world force; if Africa could be united 
with the rest of the Third World, 
an even greater new international 
force could be formed. We should 
not see China’s Third World policy 
only in terms of its opposition to 
the superpowers; equally important- 
was the development of a new Third 
World structure. The promotion of 
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African, Asian, and Latin American 
unity, therefore, must be seen as a 
role of China in Africa. 


CONCLUSION 


What conclusions might one draw f 
on the basis of this survey? Three 
points will be emphasized. First, 
one cannot single out a specific 
Chinese role in Africa. Similar to 
other major powers, Chinese foreign 
policy has neither been totally con- 
sistent nor sought a single objective: 
It should be also understood that 
China’s African policy developed | 
over a considerable time period and 
in response to a variety of factors. _ 
But whatever the reasons contribut- 
ing to Ching’s interest, there can be- 
no doubt that Africa occupied a cen-" 
tral place in Chinese foreign policy.’ 

Second, there can be no question ` 
concerning the importance of the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
as a factor in China’s African policy. ` 
Opposition to imperialism and so- 
cial-imperialism have become hall- 
marks of China’s policy in Africa 
and elsewhere. Indeed, as we ‘have 
demonstrated, the origins and de- 
velopment of China’s African policy . 
have been closély linked to China’s 
interactions with the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Furthermore, 
the’ level of Ching’s activism in 
Africa has often been directly re- 
lated to the importance China as- 
signed at a given time to its strug- 
gle with the United States and/or 
the Soviet Union: Notwithstanding, 
we cannot attribute in total to the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
the important place Africa has oc- 
cupied in Chinese foreign policy. ` 
Nor can we assume that China fore- 
saw Africa’s world role in thé early 
1960s. Rather, one explanation for 
Africa’s growing importance can be 
attributed to China’s search for a 
new international strategy. This, of 
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course, must be seen in the context 
of China’s Third World policy. ` 

F inally, in the last analysis ‘Chi- 
na’s role in Africa has been deter- 
mined as much by China as it has 
been by Africa and the Africans. By 
that I mean, while China’s policies 
and behavior have been responsible 
for whatever successes that have 
been achieved, the African response 
to China’s policies and’ behavior 
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fave been equally vital. China’s 
successes have not beer because 
China was China or China willed 
them; they have been due in large 
part either to the response to a 
specific need. or to the capture of 
a common aspiration. Herein lies 
China’s future role in Africa: China 
can be expected to retain its pres- 
ence in Africa providing China re- 
sponds to Africa’s changing situation. 


* * 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Lam alittle confused about the 
-First World, Second World, and 
Third World..I had. assumed the 
First World was the world of the 
Western industrialized countries 
headed by the United States and 
the Second World the Soviet Union 
heading up the industrialized coun- 
tries. I thought you were talking 
about the First World as being the 
superpowers. Is there any useful- 
ness in separating the Third World 
of the developing but potentially 
prosperous countries and the Fourth 
“ World where there is a state of pre- 


. development which will require 


considerable help? 


A (Yu): As to what.is the Third 
World, I am merely using the Chi- 
nese definition. The First World, in 
the Chinese view, consists of the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R., the two super- 
powers that are the main forces in 
the world at this moment. The Sec- 
ond World includes the Western 
European industrial nations, Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand, as well 
as our neighbor to the north. Then 
everybody else is included. in the 
Third World, which is primarily 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. - 

As for-a further differentiation 
among Third World nations; the Chi- 
nese recognize that some are more 


developed, advanced, or even af- 
fluent than others. One has to give 
different treatment: Insofar as the 
Chinese are concerned, the key con- 
sideration is the place of the mem- 
bers of the Second or Third World. 
The Chinese, at least in verbal’ 
statements, are seemingly optimistic 
about the future of the Third World. 
Among other things, they believe in 
numbers. Furthermore, there is a 
new assertiveness and awareness 
on the part of the Third World. The 
Chinese are trying to structure the 
Third World and maybe the Second 
World into a meaningful interna- 


-tional force. 


Q: Don’t you think that the cur- 


rent Chinese interest in Africa is -` 


ideological—that the Africans really 
only get ideological resources for . 
nation-building and not the material 
resources which they get from the 
former colonial powers. 


A (Yu): I would certainly agree 
that the ideological or symbolic 
components arë the major and most 
important parts. However, the Chi- 
nese have to supplement those sym- 
bolic, ideological components ‘with 
some measure of substantive aid, 
though it is not very large. 
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U.S. Relations in Southern Africa 
By WILLIAM E. SCHAUFELE, JR. 


ABSTRACT:.U.S. policies in southern Africa are essentially 
founded on political interests, a significant ingredient of 
which is our concern for human rights. We believe the 
minority governments of Rhodesia, South Africa, and Namibia 
violate fundamental human rights. We cannot remain a spec- 
tator in the decolonization of Rhodesia and Namibia and 
the system of apartheid in South Africa. This administration’s 
policy has been to try to ensure peaceful changes in these 
countries. Violence would cause untold human suffering and 
also create a climate for.intervention by forces from outside 
Africa. We firmly believe African problems should be solved `’ 
by Africans themselves. The situation in South Africa is dif- 
ferent from that in Rhodesia and Namibia, since the whites 
„have been there for 300 years and Africa is their home. Though « 
we have demonstrated our opposition to the apartheid system, 
South Africa’s problems should be resolved in Africa. There 
are examples on the African continent which give hope that 
political leaders can build a future in which blacks and 
whites can co-exist and prosper rather than have the future _ 
amiposed on them. 


William E. Schaufele, Jr., has been Assistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs since December 1975. He holds the rank of Career Minister in the Foreign 
Service and has served as Inspector General of the Foreign Service since April 
1975. He has served as Deputy U.S. Representative to the U.N. Security Council 
and Senior Adviser to the U.S.. Permanent Representative to the U.N. In 1969 he 
was designated U.S. Ambassador to Upper Volta. Prior to that he served in the 
Department of State as Desk Officer for the Congo, Deputy Director of the Office 
yeti African Affairs, and Director of the Obes of Central West African 
Affairs R 
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FEW years ago, I would not have 
‘chosen this subject to provoke 
discussion among a distinguished 
group of academic scholars. The 
African continent in general, and the 
southern part of it in particular, ex- 


cited sustained attention and debate. 


only among a small band of special- 


ists in academia, business circles, ` 


and the government except in time 
of crisis. This has also changed 
radically. Probably never in the 


history of American diplomacy has: 


the governmental. and public in- 
terest, even absorption, in one rela- 
tively small and remote area of the 
world increased at such a rapid pace 
from quasi-academic to substantial. 

Our concern about southern Africa 


‘is quite unlike our interest in other . 
parts of the world which are ‘im-: 


portant to the United States, such as 
Europe, the Far East, and the Mid- 
dle East. Our interest is not strategic. 
We have consistently made clear 
that the United States does not wish 
to play a military role anywhere in 
Africa. It is also not based on eco- 
nomic interests, although we do 
want to see that Western Europe as 
well as the United States retain 


access to the mineral wealth of` 


southern Africa. Under the proper 
political circumstances, I can visual- 


ize a very substantial growth in two-. 


` way trade with that part of the con- 
tinent. Our recent actions with re- 
spect to the Byrd Amendment should 
make clear that we are fully capable 
of subordinating our economic in- 
terests to other, more vital concerns. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


U.S. policies in southern Africa 
are essentially founded on political 
interests. A significant ingredient of 
that interest.is our concern for hu- 
man rights and human dignity. Our 
policy toward southern Africa is 
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guided by our ideals of liberty and 
equality and by our commitment to 
oppose racial and social injustice. 
We believe that the minority govern- 
ments of Rhodesia, South’ Africa, 
and Namibia violate fundamental 


-human rights as spelled out in the 


U.N. Declaration of Human Rights. 
We have spoken out on this subject 
forcefully and repeatedly so that 
there can be no mistaking our posi- 
tion. In conformity with our own 
fundamental principles as a nation, 
we have based our policies on the 
belief that the peaceful transfer of 
power to the black majority is not 
only necessary and desirable, but 
also possible. 

- The foreign policy of the United 
States, if it is to be successful, 
must be firmly grounded in our own 
fundamental beliefs. Lacking this 
vital element, it would not obtain 
the requisite backing from our 
people. It is self-evidént, therefore, 
that the United States must be en- 
gaged in southern Africa if we want 
to remain true to ourselves. Given 
the dangers involved, we cannot 
remain an idle spéctator while the 


decolonization process takes place’ 


in Rhodesia and Namibia. 
Similarly, I believe that our his- 
tory dictates that we have a role to 
play with respect to the system of 
apartheid in South Africa. It has 
been a long and frequently painful 
process for the black and white ele- 
ments of our population to work out 
their relationship’ based on the 
ideals of the founding fathers. Very 
substantial progress has been made 


. in recent years in this respect, and 


more needs still to be done. But at 
least there is now hope where there 
once was only despair, and we are on 


the right road. Having come through . 
this experience, we can, I believe, . 


without resort to the zealotry of the 
converted, also contribute to the 


~ 
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resolution of the apartheid issue. 
Our history äs a people of many 
races able to live together more or 
less in, harmony can be, witain 
limits, a guide and inspiration to 
others. ` 

Apartheid, of ‘course, simply 
means apartness. It enshrines -he 
concept of separateness, without 
even the leavening thought of 
equality. The system of apartheid 
currently being practiced in South 
Africa is, therefore, still. a consider- 
able distance from the slightly more 
progressive concept finally struck 


. down by our Supreme Court a 


quarter century ago. It is a measure 
of the distance South Africa must 
travel to overcome the burden of its 
racial heritage. 


DECOLONIZATION 


The rapid-changes in Portugal 
brought about the decolonizatior of 
the Portuguese empire in Africa. 
This development of the last few 
years has, in turn, hastened -he 


demise’ of the remaining two 


vestiges of the era of the emp-re, 
Rhodesia and Namibia. 
The policy of this administration, 


and that of its predecessor, has been. 


to try to ensure that the changes 
which we consider inevitable for 


- both Rhodesia. and .Namibia take 


place in a peaceful manner. There 
are those who believe that the transi- 
tion to majority rule can come 
about only by force of arms. These 
advocates of violence believe that 
Tan Smith’s record of procrastinatzon 
in Rhodesia and South Africa’s con- 
tinuing important role in Namibia 
preclude-a peaceful, settlement. I 
strongly disagree with that view. 
Progress. has already been made, 
perhaps more than we had reason to 
hope for only a year ago. Ian Smith 
has agreed to the principle of turn- 
ing over power to the black majority 
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‘within two years. Although negotia- 
tions broke down in Geneva over. 
the complex questions surrounding 
the modalities of the transition of 
majority rule, I hope that talks can 
again be started. I am convinced 
there is: a reasonable chance for 
SUCCESS. i o 


on 


We believe that the United King- 
dom should continue to take the lead 
on the Rhodesian question, since it 
is the sovereign power in Rhodesia. 
We have worked closely and: well 
with them in the past; during Febru- 
ary we had several intensive meet- 
ings with them in Washington to co- 
ordinate our policies. And Foreign 


_ Secretary David Owen is currently | 
- in southern Africa to assess further 


the situation on a trip planned in 
consultation with the United States. 
It is; also-a significant accomplish- 
ment that, in the course of working 
toward-a peaceful settlement of 
„southern African issues, we have 
strengthened our ties with the front- 
line states of Zambia, Tanzania,’ 
Botswana, and Mozambique. Am- 
bassador Andrew Young, on his trip 
to Africa during the early days of © 
the Carter administration, received 
valuable new insights into the think- 
ing of the African leaders on those 
issues of mutual concern. I. want 'to 
emphasize that the frontline states- 
continue to support the view that a . 
peaceful solution is desirable in 
Rhodesia and Namibia even as 
armed struggle goes on. We’ are 


working closely with them to that `., 


end. ; 
The advantages of a peaceful 
transition to majority rule should be 
manifest to all of us. The transfer of 
power is going to be difficult under 
any circumstance, and some disrup- 
tion of the economic processes may 
be inevitable. But both Rhodesia. . 
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and Namibia are potentially pros- 


_ perous countries with existing struc- 


tures upon which further sustained 
economic growth can be built. How 
much more desirable it would be for 
the black majority to inherit a coun- 
try with a running economy than 


one so severely damaged or de- 
` stroyed by prolonged strife that the 


immediate fruits of independence 
may be meager indeed. 

Given the strength, on the one 
hand, of the Zimbabwe liberation 
forces, many of which are now in 
training camps in ‘Mozambique and 
Tanzania, and the strength of the 
Rhodesian security forces on the 
other, we believe that a “solution” 
by combat of arms would inevitably 
be protracted. There would not be 
a quick knock-out by either side. 


‘Therefore such a solution would be 


bloody and involve untold human 
suffering and misery which we want 
to avoid if at all possible. 
Prolonged violence would create.a 
climate, moreover, conducive to 


intervention by forces from outside . 


the African continent. The frontline 
states have thus far successfully re- 
sisted the counsel of those contend- 
ing that only armed struggle can 
produce success in Zimbabwe and 
Namibia. We cannot be sure, how- 


ever, that they will always see the’ 


situation this way. We firmly be- 
lieve that African problems should 
be solved by the Africans them- 
selves. Our policy has been guided 
by the principle that the big powers 
or their surrogates should not play a 
military role on the continent. We 
have seen how long it takes an out- 
side power, once engaged in an 
African conflict, to withdraw its 
forces dnd the many undesirable 
consequences ‘such involvement 
brings in its train in terms of 
African stability and unity. 
Following rejection of the latest 
British proposals in January, Ian 


‘groups and individuals, 
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Smith has apparently decided to at- ` 
tempt what he euphemistically calls 
an “internal solution.” This involves 
negotiations with certain black 
some of 
whomwere already members of the 
Smith regime, to bring about ma- 
jority rule. We do not-believe this 
will lead to a solution. It ignores not 
only the desires of the Zimbabwe 
guerrilla forces and important 
nationalist elements but also of the 
frontline states. In our view, this 
internal. solution cannot last; to 
attempt it would inevitably lead to 
increased bloodshed and violence. 
Finally, we believe thata peaceful 
solution in Rhodesia and Namibia , 
would provide a useful stimulus to 
orderly change in South Africa itself. 
Conversely, the escalation of vio- 


‘lence in the adjoining territories 


could well polarize opinion in South 
Africa and make more difficult the 
achievement of any progress in the’ 

ction of racial Justice in that 
country. . 

We recognize, of course, that our 
dedication to a peaceful, rapid, and 
orderly transition to majority rule 
needs to be backed up with concrete 
measures. We worked hard for the 
repeal of the Byrd Amendment by 
the Congress, passed by a decisive 
margin in both houses and placing 
the United States in observance.with 
pertinent U.N. resolutions. Repeal 
should convince Prime Minister 
Smith, if he still had doubts, that he 
cannot count on the United States 
to bail him out when his policies 
fail. We hope now that he will give. 
real negotiations another chance. 

We intend to ensure that the sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia are strictly 
enforced. We will be consulting 
with other nations to see what-can 
be done about tightening compli- 
ance with sanctions. We are looking 
into additional measures that our 
government might: undertake to 
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place ‘additional pressure on 
Rhodesia and to convince it of the 
gravity of the situation. 

We have provided economic as- 

“sistance to the governments of 
Zambia and Mozambique, in recog- 
nition of the economic losses suf- 
fered by these two countries owing 
to the closure of their borders with 
Rhodesia and the interruption of the 
hitherto profitable transit traffic in 

. Rhodesian goods. 

I would like to make it clear that 
we have no solution that we wish to 
impose on the various elements of 
the Zimbabwean political scene. We 
have no .favorites whom we sup- 

: port. We will not take sides, since 
we believe that the Africans want to 
work out African solutions to African 
problems. We will continue to coun- 
sel maximum flexibility and readi- 
ness to compromise, maximum unity 
among all of the nationalist libera- 
tion forces, and a maximum effort 
to create the kind of atmosphere 
that will allow the negotiations to 
succeed. Both sides should come to 
the conclusion that their objectives 
can be achieved more surely and ef- 
fectively by pet than by re- 
sort to arms. 


Namibia 


‘While the contentious issue of 
Rhodesia tends to dominate the 
headlines, we have not been un- 
mindful about the need for rapid 


` progress on the Namibian issue as _ 


well. Our policy with respect to that 
territory has been consistent and 
clear. In 1966 we voted to terminate 
South Africa’s mandate. We have 
supported the finding of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice that South 
Africa’s occupation was illegal. We 
remain committed to the U.N. 
Security Council Resolution No, 385 
calling for free elections under U.N. 
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auspices, South African withdrawal 
of its illegal administration, and the 
release of all Namibian political 


‘prisoners. 


As in the case of Zimbabwe, we 
have cause for at least some opti- 
mism that the Namibian problem 
can be peacefully resolved.. Some 
progress has been achieved. A target 
date of December 1978 has been set 
for independence, and the South 
Africans have fully endorsed the: 
concept that Namibia should be- 
come independent onthat date. 

A major difficulty, as we see it, has 


-been that the present efforts to es- 


tablish an interim government for 
Namibia have excluded the South- 
west African Peoples Organization 
(SWAPO), which is recognized by 
the Organization of African Unity 


` (OAU) and the- U.N. as the sole 


Namibian nationalist movement. 


These efforts have centered on a. ` 
„meeting of Namibian groups in 


Windhoek seeking to establish 
an interim government to lead the 
country to independence. For .its 
part, SWAPO has not wished to 
participate and insisted that inde- 
pendence could come about only as 
a result of direct negotiations be- 
tween itself and the South African 
government. On this issue, also, we 
urge a spirit of compromise on both 
sides in the belief that what may be ` 
achievable in a peaceful manner 
would almost certainly be preferable 


to anything that can be won through 


the force of arms alone. 

In the case of Namibia, too, it 
seems to us that, while the positions 
of some of the principal contenders 
are far apart, goodwill on both sides 
can produce agreement. We believe 
that all political groups in Namibia, 
specifically including SWAPO, have 
a role to play in the process leading 
to independence. We consider that 
the United Nations should have a 


role to, play in giving birth to an 
independent nation from a territory 
which the community of nations ac- 
- cepts as being under U.N. authority, 
at least in theory. We have proposed 
that an international conference 
on a Namibian settlement take place 
. under U.N. aegis at a neutral site, 
with all the concerned parties. 
In support of our policy, the 


United States has, since 1970, of-. 


ficially discouraged American in- 
vestment in Namibia. The facilities 
of the Export-Import Bank are no 
longer available for trade with the 
territory. No future U.S. investments 
there, made on the basis of rights 
acquired from the South African 
government following termination 
of the mandate, would receive U.S. 
government protection against the 
claims of a future legitimate govern- 


ment in Namibia..We have urged 


American firms doing business in 
Namibia to assure that their employ- 
ment practices are in conformity 
with the principles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


South Africa 


Our policy toward South Africa 
is necessarily different from our 
policy toward Rhodesia and Na- 
mibia. We have had diplomatic rela- 
tions with South Africa since that 
country became independent.. In 
addition to our embassy in Pretoria, 
we have three consulates general 
which keep us informed about what 
is going on in that country. South 
Africa is not a colonial remnant. 
Even the leaders of black Africa 
do not challenge the right of the 
white minority to live in South 
‘Africa. The white settlers began to 
cultivate the lands of South Africa 
300 years ago. They are-also Afri- 
cans, and they have no other place 
to go. The problems of South Africa 
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‘should therefore be solved in South 


Africa—not by outside powers. 

Our maintenance of diplomatic. 
relations with South Africa is by 
no means an indication that we 
accept that country’s institution of 
apartheid. We have not minced our 
words in stating our unalterable op- 
position to apartheid and shall not do 
so in the future. This system is a 
clear violation of the fundamental 
human rights. Last summer the 
United States joined a consensus in 
the U.N. Security Council resolution `` 
strongly condemning the South Afri- 
can government for its role in the 
Soweto violence. On that occasion, 
the Acting U.S. Representative 
called on South Africa to “take . 
these events as a warning” and “to 
abandon a system which is clearly 
not acceptable under any standard of 
human rights.” 

As elsewhere in southern Africa, 
we are dedicated to the proposi- - 
tion that peaceful change must suc- 
ceed, if only because the alternative 
is so unacceptable. We have watched 
with dismay the escalation of vio- 
lence in South Africa, beginning 


© with the Soweto riots last year. We 


are deeply concemed that, unless 
the spiral of violence can be arrested 
and reversed, there will be such a 
polarization of forces. within South 
Africa that peaceful'change will be- 
come immeasurably more difficult 
than it is already. We shall employ 
all reasonable channels to get this 
message across to the South Africans 
and to facilitate this change to the 
maximum possible extent. 

It is appropriate, however, to in- _ 
sert here a cautionary word. Of all 
people, we Americans should prob- 
ably be:chary about providing exces- 
sive and unsolicited advice to others 
about how they should:solve their 
racial problems. True, we have made 
impressive progress within our own 
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country in removing the stain of 
injustice and discrimination based 
solely on race. But we must also 
admit that we have a considerable 
-way to go before our achievements 
approach the ideals set forth in our 
Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution. But perhaps more 
important, our recent history pro- 
vides testimony to the fact that 
change in the racial sphere came 
about gradually, unevenly, perhaps 
even grudgingly, not because out- 
siders or foreigners told us what was 
right, but because the realization 
finally dawned on our people that 
the status quo was wrong and had to 
be changed for our own good. This 
self-realization must be given an 


‘opportunity to do its creative work’ 


in South Africa also, although I will 
readily agree that the time for results 
-is limited. It is in no one’s interest 
if the South Africans move into an 
isolationist shell, closéd against 
outside influences, there to defend 
themselves from all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. Such a de- 
velopment would have an effect 
opposite from the one we wish to 
achieve. 

Our diplomacy toward South 
Africa must, therefore, be carried 
‘out with a good deal of finesse 
and skill. We shall have to weigh 
carefully the relative merits of 
speaking-out and of restraint. 

In the circumstances I have de- 
scribed, the United States is neces- 
sarily pursuing a nuanced policy 
vis-a-vis South Africa without com- 
promising our principle. As I have 
already indicated, we have: re- 
peatedly made clear our opposition 
to a system under which an 18 per- 
cent. minority limits the. black 
majority economically, discrimi- 
nates socially, and deprives the 
blacks of political rights. 

As a corollary. to this policy, the 
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United States has opposed the South 
African government's policy ofcreat- 
inga series of “bantustans” or home- 
lands. The Transkei was the first of 
these -homelands to become inde- 
pendent, but others are expected to 
be given that status by South ‘Africa. 
The United States has not recog- 
nized the Transkei, and, aside from 
South Africa, neither have other 
members of the United Nations. We 
have no intention of recognizing any 
of. the other homelands that will 
be declared independent. 

In fact, the creation of these so- 


‘called states is an extension of the 


apartheid policy. Stripped of all: 
euphemisms and rationalizations, 
the concept of the homelands is 
unfair to the black majority. The ef- 
fect of their creation is to deprive 
substantial elements of the black — 
urban workforce-of their civil rights 
in South Africa and to force many 
urban blacks to take on citizenship 
of a homeland they have never 
known. The homelands were estab- 
lished without counsulting the 
blacks. They are generally con- 
glomerations of the remnants of 
tribal lands without contiguous 
borders, without the basis for eco- 
nomic viability, and without any 
basis for true political independence 
from South Africa. 

It is worth noting that there have 
been some encouraging signs on the 
South African scene. Events’ of the 
past year have not been without their 
effect on the white community of 
South Africa. Many signs point to 
considerable soul-searching, even 
on the part of the Afrikaner com- 
munity which forms the. primary 
political base of the ruling party. A 


‘number of leading Afrikaner intel- 


lectuals have urged that the govern- 
ment reconsider important elements 
of its policy, such as present plans 
for the homelands, the denial of all 


~ 
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political rights to Afficans outside 
the homelands, and various forms of 
economic discrimination. 

South African businessmen, too, 
have begun to urge steps to improve 
the-daily life of Africans in such areas: 
as housing and training. In certain 
areas of activity which are not 
directly under government sponsor- 
ship, such as athletic and religious 
organizations, we detect some 
breakdown in previously rigid racial 
- barriers. We have been encouraged 
’ by the actions of the Catholic church 
to permit some integration of its 


‘schools and by the tolerance of this - 


decision displayed by the South 
African government. In terms of the 
daily life of an African in South 
Africa, these are small steps. But we 
believe they reflect that the faith of 
many South African whites in the 
possibility of maintaining indefi- 
nitely racial separation and white 
supremacy is being fundamentally 
reexamine 


The United States has adopted: 


certain policies to demonstrate “our 
opposition to the apartheid policy of 


South Africa. Since 1962 we have’ 


maintained a voluntary embargo on 
the sale of military equipment to 


South Africa. U.S. naval vessels do. 


not call at South African ports except 
for emergencies, although they regu- 
larly make courtesy calls in some 
black African ports. - 

We have redoubled our efforts to. 
intensify our contacts with blacks 
in the South African population. 
President Carter recently invited 
‘Gathsha Buthelezi, 
black moderate, to the White House, 
underlining the administration’s 
interest in establishing better ties 
with black leadership in South 
Africa. 

Along these same lines, we have 
intensified the informational ac- 
tivities of the U.S. Information Serv- 


a prominent © 
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ice in South Africa, especially among 


the black population. We have also 


expanded our exchange program un- 
der which a cross section of the 
South African population, mostly 
blacks, visits the United States for 
month-long stays. Our diplomatic 
and consular officers, including black 
foreign service officers, cultivate a 
wide range of contacts in South 

The United States has also en- 


‘couraged American firms doing busi- 


ness in South Africa to improve 
working conditions for their black 
employees. We believe this could be 
a significant American contribution 
to the principle of social justice and 
provide a vehicle for promoting eco- 
nomic and social progress. We have 
been encouraged by the progress 
that many American firms have 
demonstrated in working toward the 
principle of equal pay for equal. 
work, adequate pensions, improved 
medical and insurance benefits, and 
expanded opportunities for advance- 
ment based entirely on merit rather 
than race. Although there is clearly ` 
room for improvement in the per- 
formance of their labor practices, 
South African-based American com- 
panies have shown considerable 
sensitivity in dealing with their 


- black employees. By their example, 


they have already set in motion 
some of the kinds of change that 
are so desperately needed. 

A recent step in the right direc- 
tion was the March I, 1977, an- 
nouncement by 12 major U.S. cor- 
porations with business interests in 
South Africa expressing support for 
a set of principles designed to pro- 
mote equal employment rights for 
blacks ‘and nonwhite minority 
groups. These principles call for the 
nonsegregation of races in all din- 
ing facilities and places of work and 
the concept of equal pay for-all em- 
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ployees ee equal and comparable 
work. We hope that these construc- 
tive steps will be emulated and 
expanded by other U.S. firms en- 
gaged in business in South Africa 


and perhaps even be adopted by the 


South African business community 
itself. 

We fully recognize that American 
corporations genuinely wishing to 
institute social changes in their 
labor practices may fear contraven- 
ing South African laws and tradi- 
tional practices which discourage 
evolutionary changes. Moreover, 
many of the white unions are resis- 

-tant to change. They will not coun- 
tenance having a black supervisor 
over a white worker, and they re- 
strict the movement of black work- 
ers into the ranks of the skilled 
workers despite the fact that South 
African industry desperately needs 
more skilled workers. There is no 
reason why American firms cannot 
enter into collective bargaining 


agreements with black unions. Un- . 


like the white unions, these are not 
officially registered. However, they 
are not illegal, and companies can 
deal with them. Several weeks ago, 
the second largest supermarket 
chain in South Africa announced 
that it would recognize and nego- 
tiate with a black trade union. We 
hope this will encourage American 
corporations to follow suit where 
the existence of a black union 
makes this feasible. 

There are those, of course, who. 
argue that American corporations in 
effect have no business being in 
South Africa in the first place, that 
they are either an impediment to 
social change or have no real effect 
on change, and that their net result 
is to buttress the status quo elements 
that want apartheid to go on. Others 
have come forth with opposing argu- 
ments. They claim that U.S. invest- 
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ment assists She economic develop- 
ment of South Africa, which sets in 
motion certain powerful currents of 
change that will be too much tò with- 
stand. Increased investment, the 
argument goes, helps create more 
jobs for blacks, inevitably some up- 
grading of their job skills, and this 
process has already resulted i in new 
and different perceptions and atti- 
tudes that have made themselves 
felt on the South African political 
scene. 

The South African blacks seem to 
be divided in their views on this 
issue. Some favor foreign, including 
U.S., investment while others have 
opposed it. There is certainly no 
clear consensus on the question. 

As a government, we have stayed 
neutral on this issue so far. We have | 


neither encouraged nor discouraged 


American investment in South 
Africa. This is one of many facets — 
of our policy toward southern Africa 
that is currently under review. 

Potential American investors have 
been free to decide the issue on their 
own, although, if asked, we provide 
them with all the information we 
have available. We make certain 
they are aware of the controversy 
about such investment, explain our 
official neutrality, note the moral and 
social as well as economic and 
political problems of working in an 
apartheid society, and urge that if 
they do invest they give priority at- 
tention to the matter of fair employ- 
ment practices. 

We have, however, placed some 
restrictions on our bilateral eco- 
nomic relationship. For example, we 
restrict the Export-Import Bank 
facilities in South Africa. Export- 
Import Bank direct loans to South 
African importers’ of U.S. products 
are prohibited. However, the bank - 
does guarantee privately financed - 
loans as a service to U.S. exporters. 
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i CONCLUSION 


As I indicated at the outset of my 
remarks, there are a number of posi- 
tive elements on the southern Afri- 
can scene. Perhaps the most promis- 
ing aspect is the fact that unlike a 
number of African countries, Zim- 
babwe, Namibia, and South Africa 
itself have strong economic assets. 
Southern Africa is richly endowed 


_ with a generally favorable climate 


and with natural resources that the 
world needs. We have already an- 
nounced that we.stand ready to as- 
sist Zimbabwe and Namibia with 
training programs to promote further 
economic development when ma- 
jority rule comes. 

The rest of the African continent 
has, in a relatively short time, made 
_tremendous progress from the 


colonial period to independence to 


collectively playing a major role on 


the world scene. The record has in- 


_evitably been an uneven one, but 
there are a number of African coun-, 


tries where Africans and Europeans 
cooperate in harmony for the better- 
ment of all. I would not suggest that 


the situation in southern Africa is - 


analogous. But I do suggest that 
there are examples on the African 


continent which give hope that 


political leaders can creatively build 
a future in which blacks and whites 
can co-exist and prosper in peace 
rather than have the future imposed 


‘on them. 


For the sake of Africa, and for our 


sake, I hope that the leadership in . 


southern Africa will choose wisely. 


- For our part we wish them well, and 


we will remain committed to doing 
everything in our power to ensure 
that the outcome will be a happy one. 


em 


mee, 
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With this volume we are introducing a new section of the ANNALS. Its 
purpose is to encourage our members to exchange opinions on matters 
of major public concern. To introduce this feature, we have provided the 
following list of issues and questions which arose in the course of the 
Academy’s Bicentennial Conference on the Constitution. The' papers for 
that conference comprised the July 1976 issue of the ANNALS. The full: 
text of the three-day discussion will be published in a few months as- a 
separate monograph. 

Elmer Staats, a member of our Board of Directors and Conpioller 
General of the United States, chaired the key. sessions on the Constitu- . 
tion and the, structure of our government. He has abstracted from that 
discussion the ` major issues which were raised concerning the suitability 
.of our present governmental style’for the next 200 years. 

We invite our members to comment in writing on any of these funda- 
mental issues. Over the course of the next year, we will publish brief 
excerpts from the most outstanding letters from our members in the hope 
of encouraging ‘an informed dialogue on these vital topics. If yous wish to 
participate, please send your letter to: ' 


Richard D. Lambert 

Editor of the Annals 

American Academy of Political and Social Science 
3937 Chestnut Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19104 


So that we can acknowledge the source of the comment, please include 
your full name and any organizational designation you wish us to use in 
identifying you. 


For members who are interested, reprints of the following are available in units of 10 for 
36.00. : 
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The Bicentennial Conference on the 
United States Constitution 
. The Shaping of Public Policy—Issues and 
Questions for Discussion ; 


Abstracted by ELMER B. STAATS 


I. What is the best way to select 
` candidates for the American 
presidency? 4 7 


A. Is the nominating process of 
primary importance in identifying 
and selecting the strongest can- 
- ,didatesP In other words, are we 


| ‘likely to get stronger’ candidates 


` simply by improving the selection 
process as such? Are we too greatly 
. concerned about methodology. ’or 
should our concern be to create an 


environment ‘and an attitude toward - 


government which will bring forth 
the best leadership in our society? 


B. Has the direct presidential pri- - 


mary, which, emerged in the early 


1900s as an alternate to the party ` 


; convention and which has ‘sharply 
increased in the past 10 years, met 
the expectations of its founders that 
it would produce stronger can- 


didates and provide increased grass- 
roots support for such candidates? 

C. Is the selection of candidates 
by party. conventions inconsistent 
with the basic principle of democ- 
racy as set forth in the Constitution 
and the Declaration : of Indepen- 
dence? 


D. Does the sedenia primary 
provide too much of. an advantage 
to the winners in the early pri- 
maries by giving “that candidate 
undue momentum and’ visibility, 
particularly where these involve 
special regional or state problems 
and possibly unrepresentative of the 
majority of other states? Does it give 
too great advantages to an individual 
like Governor Carter who was able 
to give full time to his candidacy 


„as against other candidates who 


served in such capacities as a 


Elmer Staats became Comptroller General of the United States March 8, 1966, 
after 26 years’. service in the, federal government. Before his appointment as 
' Comptroller General, he had served as Deputy Director of the Bureau of the 
_ Budget under Presidents Johnson, Kennedy, Eisenhower, and Truman. He is a 
- graduate of McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas, and has an M.A. from the 
University of Kansas and Ph.D. from the University of Minnesota: He received the 


Rockefeller, Public Service ewan in 1961. 
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senator, congressman, governor, or 


mayor? 

‘E. Now that approximately 30 
states have presidential primaries, 
has it become too ‘expensive and 
too wearing on the candidates? 


Is there a danger that the public ' 


will be saturated and “turned off”? 
Are we placing a burden on both 
candidaté~ and voter beyond that 
expected or judged necessary by the 
majority of our citizens? 

F. Would the -regional primary 
alternative which has been sug- 
gested provide a better arrange- 
ment by reducing the amount of 
candidate and voter exposure and 


providing a regional test as against’ 


a state-by-state test? (The regional 
primary concept most frequently 


supported is an arrangement whereby - 


all states in a given region desiring 
to hold primaries would be required 
to hold these primaries on the same 
day.) 

G. Has the extensive use cf the 
mass media, particularly television, 
been good or. bad from the stand- 
point of political party leadership 
in the selection of candidates? Does 
the influence’ of the media’ make 
the political organization or the party 
machine more. or less obsolete? 
Would the voting public any longer 
be willing to turn back the clock 
and place greater reliance on local, 
state, or regional conventions to 
select presidential candidates? 

H. Is there a danger in the presi- 
dential primary system of selecting 
a candidate largely because of his 
charisma, a good TV personality, 


and a national figure because of his © 


prominence in some field not neces- 
sarily related to political party sup- 
port or his qualifications to make 
a good president? 

I. Should we get away from the 
pledging of delegates and would 
“unpledging” still further weaken 
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the role of the political party in- 
the selection of presidential can- 
didates? | 

‘J. Should we limit the amount tof 
time and money devoted to pri- 
maries as is done in Great Britain? 


Il. What should be the role of the 
political party in the formulation: 
` of national policies and goals? 


. A. Would a parliamentary socket 
which combines party responsibility. 
and governmental responsibility be 
a better arrangement than the present 
system which divorces to a greater 
or lesser degree party activity from 
governmental activity and respon- 
sibility, and in which the voters do 
not necessarily make a direct linkage 
by- frequently voting for: the in- 
dividual rather than the party? (The | 
parliamentary system automatically 
vests control of the legislative 
branch and the executive in the 
same party.) i ; 
B. Does the fact that so few 
people vote in both primaries and 
in the final election arise from the - 
belief’ that political parties and 
political party leaders exercise too 


‘great a control over r policy formula- 


tion? 


C. Is the concern about a mono- 
lithic party and a monolithi¢ ‘policy 
areal one in view of the fact that 
there are great divergencies in 
political philosophy in both the 
Republican and Democratic parties? 
For example, the Republican party 
includes liberals such as Senator 
Javits and Senator Mathias and con- 
servatives, such as- Senator Helms, 
Senator Tower, and former Governor 
Reagan. Under these circumstances, 
should not the primary concern be 


that the party provide a forum for. 


the reconciliation of views within 
a very broad spectrum? Or should 
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.we deliberately noum à mul- ~ 


tiple party system? 


D. With campaign funding de-. 
pendent on prior experience and. 
vote-getting, are we now foreclosing. 


the possibility of redesigning par- 
ties? Since a new coalition desiring 


to form a new party could not be’ 


funded under the federal funding 
system, have we curtailed greatly 
the possibility of such new forma: 
tions? 

E. Is. so-called voter apathy due 
to the voters not liking any of the 
candidates? For voters that are not 
enamored of any of the candidates, 
perhaps there should be a box 
labeled’ “None of the above” so 


that they could express their views 


also. Why is the voter turnout so 
low? Is this a reflection of the 


failure of the political party and. 


political party leadership, or are 
there more fundamental reasons for 
voter apathy? 

F. Why does the political Saty 


. play a stronger role in elections to 


+ 


Congress and for state and local 
offices than for the presidency? 
How do we reconcile this fact with 
the oft-repeated statement that 
voters do not trust political parties 
because of their reputation for 
bossism and the feeling that their 
primary concern is self-gain and 


‘self-perpetuation of political party 
leaders? What is the impact of party - 
identification? Do people vote for a ` 

' party `when they do not know the 


candidates or are not sure how to 


‘vote on an individual? How im- 


portant is this concept?’ 

. G. Have geographic boundaries 
for state and local government made 
parties unresponsive in many cases 


-to special regional or local prob- 
lems? For example, the New York - 


City-Upstate New York schism or 


the differences in the concerns be-. 
tween Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


be overcome wi 
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H. Is there any solution to the 
problems which arise when dif- 
ferent political parties are in control 
of the legislative and’ executive . 
branches of the government? (For- 
mer Senator William Fulbright once 
suggested that the president-elect 
resign under this circumstance and 
the majority party*in the Congress 


‘select his successor.) 


IH. Is the cousina provision ` 
for separation of powers and 
checks and balances between 
the president and the Congress 
suited for today’s problems? 


A. Has not the growth and the 
powers of the president, arising 
from the economic depression of the 
1930s and the World War II period, 
weakened the role of Congress in 
a way which threatens the original 


concept of separation of powers? 


Should we take the risk that a future 
president might develop procedures 
which would render Congress a sub- 
servient body,: lacking effective 
means to check the president? 

B. Would some of the disad- 
vantages of separation of powers 
a creation of an 
“executive-legislative , council” 
made up of the presidenťs cabinet 
and congressional leaders which 
would share in the formulation of 
legislative proposals and in the 
consideration of major presidential’ 
decision making? 

C. Would the role’ of Congress 


be strengthened vis-a-vis the presi- -~ 


dent through reform of the legisla- 


-tive process itself by making Con-' 


gress a more’ efficient and effective 
body? 

D Would the role of the House of 
Representatives be stronger with a 
4-year term of office to coincide 
with that of the presidential term 
ol office? 
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E. Does. the sepatation of powers 
and the growth in the size and com- 


plexity of the federal government - 


make it infeasible for Congress to 
participate effectively in the de- 
velopment of solutions to major 
national problems such as an energy 
policy, tax legislation, or foreign 
affairs? Would a rearrangement of 
committee structure: to consolidate 


present committee with broader. 


perspective help? 
F. Is Congress too constituent- 
oriénted, as in the case of its 


` intervention and thwarting of the 


president’s handling of the Cyprus 
crisis, to be able to effectively par- 
ticipate in foreign policy nego- 
tiations? 

G. Should. Congress establish 
specific procedures for long-range 
planning for the economy, natural’ 
resources development, environ- 
mental programs and so on, in 
order to be able to exercise greater 
initiative in these areas rather than 


_ awaiting a eign re initiative and 


then reacting, modifying or rejecting 
presidential proposals? Does not the 
present system result in. delays, 
stalemates, and confusion as to why 
better planning is not achieved? 
Is there’an alternative which would 
provide that Congress insist upon 
presidential initiatives in proposing 
longer range plans and establishing 
by statute better machinery ` in the 
executive branch to engage in long- 
range planning, providing the re- 
sults to Congress for review, debate, 
and consideration of subsequent 
legislation? 
H. Is the proposal to provide for 
“sunset legislation” viable and 
would it provide an improved means 
of oversight and evaluation of execu- 
tive-agency performance? (Sunset 
legislation generally is defined as 
periodic mandatory detailed evalua- 
tion of major programs by Congress 
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to determine whether they would 
be continued, modified, or dis- 
continued.) 

I. How detailed and in what way 
is it desirable and feasible for 
Congress to exercise its oversight 
responsibilities? Are there dangérs 
in the growing practice of requiring 
approval of executive regulations or ' 
other ‘actions by one house of the 
Congress or by oversight ‘com- 
mitteesP Is there not a constitutional 
question with respect to such pro- 


-visions when the full Congress 


does not participate and the pres- 
ident has no opportunity to exercise 
his constitutional powers of approval 
or disapproval of congressional ac- 
tions? When does oversight become 
so detailed that it takes over the 
decision-making function of the 
executive agencies? 

J. Would it be useful to delay the 
effective date of major new legisla- 
tion in order to give Congress an 
opportunity to discuss and advise 
on implementing regulations. as a 
way of assuring compliance with 
legislative intent? 

K. To-what extent does the grow- 
ing independence of the bureau-. 
cracy, particularly regulatory -agen- 
cies, undermine presidential- re- 
sponsibility? Are there dangers that 
career service employees will -de- 
velop close ties with committees of 
Congress, thus bypassing executive 
branch channels in dealing with 
Congress? Does the civil service 
have an obligation to pass informa- 
tion and recommendations directly 
to committees of Congress where 
they feel the executive branch may 
be partisanly motivated or with- 
holding important information? 


IV. Are present constitutional and — 
statutory provisions adequate to 
deal with the president who is 
X l i 


suspected of crimes, who is 
disabled, or who has lost the 

. confidence of the Congress and 
the general public? 


A. Should we move toward a 


system which makes it easier to re-. 


move a president? Was Watergate 
a real proof that “the system works” 

or was it more nearly the result 
of an. accident? If the tapes had 
not been made or had been kept 
secret, would not the likely result 
have been that President Nixon 
would have filled out his term of 


’ office? 


B. Should the Constitation be 
amended to provide an arrangement, 
prevalent in parliamentary govern- 
ments, of votes of confidence in 
the president? If so, should the 
arrangement also give the president 


' the right to dissolve the Congress 
and make them stand for reelection? 


Under a vote of confidence arrange- 
ment, should not Congress also have 


‘to stand for reelection, that is, put 


themselves on the line and incur 
the risk and the expense of:reelec- 
tion? What would be the conse- 
quence of a situation where the 
president of one party was pitted 
against a majority party which was 


‘instrumental in bringing about a 


vote of no confidence? 
C. Did the framers of the Con- 
stitution deliberately make the re- 


moval of the president extremely. 


difficult as a means of stabilizing 
or insulating the president. from a 
“passion of the moment”? 

D. If Congress had the. power 
to vote no confidence in the presi- 
dent, would the likely result be 
that the president would take Con- 
gress in his confidence to a greater 
extent? Would he: be more likely 
to consult with Congress to a greater 
extent before the fact rather than 
afterward, and would ‘he be less 
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v likely to use executive privilege to 
deny Congress ‘information to the. 
same extent as he has in the past? 


V. Have the courts increasingly 
been pushed in the direction of 
legislative decision-making? 


. A. Has the failure of Congress to 
législate definitively resulted in 
having these issues passed to the 
courts? Have the courts been too 
willing to take jurisdiction on issues 
which are essentially non-judicial 
in nature, such as deciding on 
adequacy of environmental, health, 
or safety standards?’ 

B. To what extent has the de- 
velopment of public interest groups 
been a factor in pushing the courts - 
into decision making better suited 
for the executive branch or Con- 
gress? - 

C. Is there a feasible alternative 


- ‘to the regular court system to deal 


with issues involving the environ- 
ment, safety, and health?’ Should 
we not consider the establishment 
of an administrative court or a 
science court with technical com- 
petence to make -highly complex 
scientific and technical judgments 
and trade-off analyses, or should 
we equip the courts with scientific, 
technical, and other advisory panels 
to provide expert testimony in cases 
of this type? 

D. In the area of civil des 
have the courts assumed the func- 
tion of Congress in the shaping of 
policy and has this resulted in . 
the courts now being willing to 
‘undertake decisions involving health, 
the environment, safety and in other 
areas traditionally reserved to Con- 
gress? 


VI. How can we reconcile the need 
for developing national policies 
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with the need for local 
self-government? 


A. Has the sovereignty of state 
and local governments been eroded 


_over the past 200 years with the 


growing role of the federal govern- 
ment in-delivering public services? 
Given the large array of public 
functions currently performed by 
the federal government and the 
greater interest shown by voters in 
national elections as compared with 


.state and local elections, are state 


and local governments still the 
layers of government closest to the 
people? 

B. To what extent have the fol- 
lowing factors contributed to the 
shift in control in government to 


` Washington: (1) the unequal diş- 


tribution of wealth and opportunity, 
(2) the perceived inability of local 
government to function efficiently 
and effectively to meet citizen 


needs, and (3) the outmoded and | 


inadequate structure of state govern- 


- ments and boundaries? 


C. Has the inadequate structure 
of state governments and state 
geographic boundaries been a major 
factor in the acceleration of the 
trend toward centralization? 

D. Is it feasible to develop ade- 
quate theory and criteria to explain 
why functions should be categorized 
as federal, state, or local? For 
example, how did education and 
welfare become essentially state and 
local concerns and pollution ‘control 


a national concern? Can fixed cri- 


teria account for and allow changes 


in the relative roles of the differ-. 


ent levels of government over time: 
for example, how could water and 
sewage treatment:be transferred 
from a state or-local responsibility 
to a federal function? 

E. To what extent. have the fed- 
eral government's’ own programs 
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created problems at the state and 
local levels which then require the 
federal government to intervene? 
For example, urban dispersal be- 
cause of the interstate highway sys- 
tem, subsidized power which en- 
couraged the New England textile 
industry to move to the South, and 
so forth. Do we have an adequate 
system of national assessment or 
planning with respect to the in- 
tended or unintended impact of ` 
federal actions on state and local 
governments? 

F. How far should the federal 
government go in intervening di- 
rectly or indirectly in the estab- 
lishment of state and local govem- 


-ment machinery as a condition for 


receiving federal assistance or in 
providing financial or other in- 
centives to restructure government 
at these levelsP An example of 
intervention is the requirement that 
grants to state and local govern- . 
ments. for certain programs be re- 
quired to conform with the regional 
plan. Should we reconsider the early 
proposals associated with federal 
revenue sharing legislation that such 
revenues be available only after the 
development of regional plans for 
restructuring and consolidation. of 
units of local government as ad-. 
vanced by Senator Humphrey.’ of 
Minnesota and Congressman Henry 
Reuss of WisconsinP 

G. Is there a conflict between 
the, need for more effective and 
efficient state and local manage- 
ment and service delivery and the- 
need for expanded citizen participa- 
tion in government decisions? What 
should be the federal government's 
role, in encouraging citizen par- 
ticipation? 

H. How far should the federal 
government go in using its taxing - 
powers to redistribute wealth among 


-states and regions? Should it inter- 
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vene when erobol areas suffer 


higher and higher taxes and rising’ 


public service needs as the: result 
of migration from these areas to 
. adjoining jurisdictions where the tax 
burden is lower? Should it inter- 
vene when metropolitan areas face 
increased service demands due to 
disproportionate influx of poor fam- 
ilies and individuals? 

I. Should we be concerned about 


the accountability of nonprofit and_ 


voluntary organizations which as- 
sume functions -which are govern- 
mental or quasi-governmental in 
character? What should be 
proper role of neighborhood ad- 
visory groups „and organizations 
combined through community fund 
drives which may also receive finan- 


cial assistance from federal, state, . 


or local government sources? 

J. Should the federal government 
have an obligation to intervene in 
financial crises such as New York 
City, Boston, Cleveland, or Detroit? 
And, if so, should this be done 
only through the State or states 

‘involved? Should there be a generic 
` solution for all cities in fiscal distress 
or should each case be dealt with 
separately? 


VII. How can we best organize at 
_the’state and local levels of 
government to most effectively 
meet governmental needs? 


A. Are today’s conditions so dras- 
tically different from the time that 


, ‘state boundaries were established 


as to require radical surgery and 
redrawing of state lines to meet 
the practical realities of govern- 
_ mental concerns, or is there enough 
flexibility under our Constitution 
to deal with problems which must 
be solved on an interstate basis? 

B. Should high priority be given 
to strengthening the role of the 


the ` 


lems by establishing a fe 
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state governments vis-a-vis local 
governments, or has the time passed 
when we can usefully or practically . 


_avoid having federal ‘programs by--' 
. pass state capitals? Is the old con- 


stitutional.argument of states rights 
as implied in Article I, Section 8, of 
the Constitution outmoded? Have . 
nat the courts always found enough . 


flexibility to justify federal inter- 


vention in almost all areas previously 
considered to be reserved for state 
or local government? Should local 
or regional units -of governments 
assume the legal sovereignty, rights, 
and responsibilities previously re- 
served for the states? On the other 
hand, should states insist on ap- 
proval of all fiscal relationships 
between substate units and the 
federal government? | 

C. Have we fully utilized the 
interstate compact device to deal 
with regional problems, or is the 
interstate compact inherently lim- 
ited by virtue of the fact that it 
requires approval of all states con-, 
cerned? Are there any conditions 
under which the use of the interstate 
concept could’ be made more ef- 
fective, such as giving the compact’ 
organization the right to levy taxes 
or to take regulatory actions without 


, the approval. of the state govern- -. 


ments concerned? If this is not 
possible, are there incentives which 


the federal government could estab- - 


lish to encourage the use of inter- i 
state compacts? 
D. To what extent can the federal 
government deal with reponn prob- 
ral entity, 
such as the TVA, or creating regional ' 
groupings, such as the regional 
river basin planning commissions 
authorized by the Water Resources 
Planning Act? Could the federal 
government, for example, create a 
special federal entity—a Regional . 
Development Commission—to deal 
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with the economic problems of the - 


New York City area with powers 
to make loans, provide subsidies, 
and carry on economic develop- 
ment activities in cooperation with 
' the states and localities involved? 
E. Has adequate recognition been 
given to the role which the. state 


governments have played or could. 


play in serving as pilots or labora- 
tories for programs which later éan 
be used, in whole or in part, on 
a national basis? Examples can be 
cited in such areas as health, land 
use, education, and so forth. Should 
the federal government encourage 
this and through what means? 

F. Should formulation of metro- 
politan-wide governments be en- 
, couraged by the federal government 
so that local areas can tap a larger 
resource base and deal more effec- 
tively. with common problems? Does 
the development of metropolitan- 
wide governments imply less oppor- 
_ tunity for citizen participation in 
decision making, as is sometimes 
claimed by proponents of “neighbor- 
hood government’? 

G. Should land-use planning and 
zoning decisions in complex metro- 
politan areas rémain matters of local 
concern, or should they be trans- 
ferred to state or regional regula- 
tory authorities? Should the federal 
government encourage certain pat- 
terns of regional land-use develop- 

' ment to promote national objectives 
such as energy production or air 
pollution control? 

H. How can the trend Swart 
centralization of powers-and func- 
tions be slowed down or reversed? 
Would it be possible for the na- 
tional government to set out a long- 
term and systematic program to 
strengthen state and local govern- 
ments through improving legislative 
procedures, salaries for state and 
local government officials, and im- 
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proving the structure of state and 
local goverment ; 


VIII. How can we improve the 
process of planning, goal 
` making, and priority setting 
in a democratic society? 


A: Isitpossible to plan effectively 
in a democratic society without 
giving up the freedoms which were 
envisioned by the founders of the 
Republic? If the framers of the- 
Constitution could have envisioned 
the complexity of present-day sd- 
ciety, would they possibly . have 
opted for something other than the 
concept of separation of powers 
and the division. of responsibilities . 
between the federal government 
and the state governments? 

B. How do we reconcile freedom 
of individual action with the inter- 
vention of government which is 
involved in so many aspects of 
present-day life—the ‘red tape and 
controls, for example, involved jin 
protection of health, safety, and. 
environment? How can we make 
these regulations and statutes flexi- 
ble enough to meet varying condi- 
tions as among individuals and 
different localities and, at the same 
time, accomplish national objectives 


in a fair and impartial ‘manner? - 


Do the processes by which these 
regulations are developéd take into ` 
account sufficiently the end impact 
on those being regulated? Should 
we contemplate a “paperwork im- 
pact statement” or a “regulatory im- 
pact. statement” for each major bill 
or proposed regulation prior to its , 
becoming effective?. 

C. ‘Are planning and regulation 
necessarily synonymous? Is it not 
possible in a democratic society 
to accomplish national goals through | 
means short of direct intervention? 
Can. we use to a greater extent: 
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targets, social indieatorssand better ` 


fact-gathering in a manner which 
will make it possible to obtain a 


_ consensus as ‘to goals, such as in-. 


flation rates, unemployment rates, 
and improvement of the environ- 
ment? 

D. Do we need a better mechi 
nism to establish the data base 
and an accounting or data retrieval 
system which will make it possible 
to better judge progress against 
national goals and objectives? Have 
we too lightly dismissed the concept 
of planning, programming, and budg- 
eting in & system which links these 
concepts in the public sector? 

E. In thé economic arena, should 
we not experiment to a greater 
degree with deregulation? Are those 
‘who are now being regulated de- 
veloping a vested ‘interest in the 
regulatory system to avoid competi- 
tion and fixed 
enterprise system, shouldn’t we 
perceive the “right to fail” —which 
we may be losing—in such regu- 
lated areas as the air and surface 
transportation system? To what ex- 
tent does the assistance of the 
regulatory type of organization con- 

tribute to the difficulties of adminis- 
tering regulation and deregulation? 
Would it not be better to have 


such regulations issued by a single- 
headed agency which is responsible- 


politically to the president and 
Congress? 

F. While the president is account- 
-able to the electorate for setting 
national goals and objectives, are his 
hands too frequently: tied by an 
unresponsive bureaucracy? Should 
the president have greater freedom 
to appoint to positions now pro- 
tected by the civil service system? 
Does the high’ turnover (average 
18 ‘months) of top officials in the 
executive branch’ mean that we 
suffer from relatively inexperienced 


prices? In a free - 


people in these positions? Does this 
turnover undesirably strengthén the 
position of the bureaucracy and the 


civil service? 
Y 


IX. How can we increase 
confidence in and 
responsiveness of governmental 

” institutions? 


A. How do we account fot the 


fact that most public opinion polls ' 


reflect low confidence in govern- 
mental institutions, particularly at 
the federal. government level? Is 
this due to the failure of political 
parties to effectively represent voter 
interests? Is it due primarily to 


` growth in the size and complexity 


of government? Is it due to the 
growing centralization of govern- 
mental responsibilities at the federal 
level? Is it due to rising expecta- 
tions of the role. of government vis- 
a-vis nongovernmental organizations 
in society? Or is it a combination of 
several or all of these factors? - 

B. Voluntary organizations have 
always played an important role in 
American society, but how do we 


‘account for the rapid growth in 


recent years of public interest 
groups and citizen legal actions 
directed. at requiring’ the govern- 


ment to act in the public interest? 
‘Is the public interest movement a 


temporary phenomenon or does it 
reflect something more basic in 
terms of the ability of citizens to 
obtain a redress of their grievances? 


Have these actions been too nega-: 


tive in character, designed to thwart 
initiatives by both Congress and 
the responsible executive agencies? 

C. How far can we go in per- 
mitting public participation, grant- 


‘ing of freedom-of-information re- 


quests, and opening up the courts 
for citizen action, compelling gov- 
ernment action or restraining’ gov- 


‘ical 


i 
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ernment action without immobiliz- 
ing, delaying unduly, and generally 


weakening the ability of govern-. 


ment agencies to exercise leader- 


ship in carrying out legislation’ 


enacted through the legislative pro- 
‘cess? 
= D. Does. the creation of more 
mechanisms for citizen action add 
much if people are apathetic about 
voting? Does this mean that they 
` are disillusionéd with the electoral 
process? Or does it mean that the 
professional intervener or those with 
time and resources available are 
taking advantage of the widespread 
desire to have an open govern- 
ment? In other words, is it a case of 
the squeaky wheel getting the 
grease? ` 

E. Have the public interest: groups 
themselves—like Common Cause 
. —become undemocratic when they 
do not permit members to participate 
in decisions as to what positions 
will be taken by these organiza- 


_ tions or have any part to play in - 


what matters the organizations will 
-address themselves to? In other 
words, how do members of. these 
organizations hold their officers ac- 
countable? Who is to decide, for 
example, issues of public morality 
and other value systems in society? 
Is it sufficient simply to have mem- 
bers free to join or not join such 
an organization if there is an undue 
level of financial support coming 
from large contributors? What about 
the accountability of the public 
interest law firm which has large 
_ resources at its disposal? ` 

F. How do public interest groups 
differ from the more traditional 
trade and industry associations, 
labor unions, and such organizations 
as the League of Women Voters, 
councils on foreign relations, cham- 
bers of commerce, and so forth? 
Are the public interest.groups en- 
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dowed with the ability to represent 
“all of the people” ‘or “the public 
interest” in contrast to groups having 
special interests? Should public 
interest groups be required to 
register as lobbyists? Why are these. 
public interest groups apparently 
a peculiarly American phenomena? 
G. Are not many of the issues 
facing government today too com- 
plex to expect wide public under- 
standing without the aid of special 
groups who can undertake research 
and public education activities in 
such areas as pollution control, tax 
policy, capital formation, nuclear 
proliferation, and so forth? Can these - 
issues be resolved best through 
working directly with elected-repre- 
sentatives and advisory groups es- 


tablished by executive agencies, by 


those, directly ‘affected, or is it 
necessary to have special groups in 
society represent the common good 
and the public interest? How does 
one define common good and public 
interest separate and apart from 
the self-interest of labor organiza- 
tions, business organizations, pro- 
fessional societies, and other groups 
that are directly affected by govern- 
mental regulatory and other actions? - 

H. Why has not the formal om- 
budsman arrangement been more 
popular in the United States? Can 
the elected representative, in ‘fact, 


serve this purpose or do we need a 


special mechanism, such as that 
which has been developed. in some 
cities in the United States and in 
several foreign governments, to act 
on citizen complaints with respect _ 
to governmental action? ` f 

I. It has been argued that the 
federal government and the state 
governments are less responsive to 
citizens’ needs and less accountable 
than local. government, but.is this 
true? Do the cities, such as New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, 
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provide for any more direct citizen 


involvement than the federal gov-. 
ernment? Are not special interest. 


groups, criminal organizations, and 
so forth, equally: effective—or per- 
haps more so—at the. local level 
‘than at the federal government 
level? Is not the media—TV, radio, 
and so. forth—mtore effective in 
` maintaining openness and _integrity 
at the national government level 
than at the local level? How effective 
is citizen participation in matters 
of local taxation, allocation-of budget 
resources, decisions on capital im- 
provement, ‘ard so forth? 

J. It has been argued that re- 
sponsiveness of government to citi- 


zen needs cannot be improved ’ 


except through greater participation 
by voters in the electoral process, 
but how can this be’done? Would 
a postcard voter registration, system 
serve to increase voter participation, 
or is the “get out the vote” function 
one which should be primarily 
that of interest groups, such as 


labor organizations, public interest, 


groups, and so forth? Would a 
system of compulsory voting or 
penalties for not voting increase 
citizen interestP Would it be useful 
to follow the example of most other 
democratic nations in arranging for 
a universal registration of, all citi- 
_ zens for voting purposes? Should 
we shift elections from the tradi- 
tional Tuesday to Sunday? If a com- 
pulsory voting system is adopted, 
~ should not there be a place for 
protest or “none of the above” 
‘votes which would be counted and 
‘published along with. votes for or 
against candidates or issues? 

K.: Would confidence in govern- 


ment be increased if the president: - 


were elected for a single “6-year 


- term and the Howse. of Henresentg 


$ 
N 


t 


‘tives elected for nae terms with 


a limit on the number“ of terms ` 


which representatives serve? Would 
confidence be increased if maxi- 
mum age restrictions were- placed 
on individuals running’ ‘for public 
office or, at least, restrict the ability 
to serve as a committee chairman 
to individuals below a certain age? 
Would a system of automatic rota- 
tion of committee chairmen serve 


a useful purpose in this regard? 


L. To what extent is confidence 
in . government. lowered by. the 
publicity given to unethical prac- 


tices of public officials,'the failure 


to disclose financial interests, and 
the close association of some elected 
representatives with special interest 
groups? -Is public disclosure of 
financial and ‘other relationships 
adequate, or should divestiture be 
required, as well? What is the line 
between the objectives of privacy 


on the one hand and the disclosure ~, : 


of. assets and financial relation- 


- ships on the other? 


M. To what extent is S TEA 


in the federal government lowered, 


by the manner in which the vice- 
president is selected andthe role 
which he plays? Should the vice- 


president be selected following 


the presidential election by having 
the president-elect submit one or 


more names to the Senate and the | 


House for approval (as in the case 
of President Ford and ‘Vice-Presi- 
dent Rockefeller)?: Would it be 
desirable for the vice-president. to 
serve in an administrative capacity 
such as a cabinet’ post? Would it 


-not be wise for the Senate to select 


its own presiding officer rather 
than -have the presiding officer 
represent the ‘president and vote-his 


; position in case of a tie? 
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United States 

Permanent Mission of ie Hungarian ' 
People’s Republic to the United 
Nations 

United Nations nasoxn tse of the 
United States of America, Delaware 
Division 


Permanent Mission of the Libyan Arab . 


Republic to the United Nations 
Radcliffe College 


‘The Pennsylvania State University 
Embassy of New Zealand to the United i 


States. . 
The Foundation Center 
Rutgers University 
Brown University — 


Permanent’ Mission of the Republic of 


Singapore to the United Nations 


` African Bibliographic Center 


Wright State University. 


University of Southwestern Louisiana ` 


National Science Teachers Association ` 


Upsala College 
University of Pennsylvania 


1 


. Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


The Indian Rights Association 
American Bar Association 


Children’s s Aid Society of PennsjWania 
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_ Ledbetter, Dr. Cal, Little Rock, AR © 
Lee, Dr. Allen B. , Washington, PA 


Le Melle: Prof. Tilden, New York, NY 


Les Callette, Dr. M. G., Salisbury, MD 

Levenbach, Ms. Roberta, Philadelphia, 
PA ` : 

Levitt, Dr. I. M., Philadelphia, PA 

Lewis, Dr. William H., Washington, DC 


Lofchie, Prof. Mike, Los Angeles, CA 
Logan, Ms. Nancy, Wallingford, PA ` 
Long, Mr. Leslie, New York, NY 


Lumsden, Prof. D. P., Downsview, 
Ontario, Canada 
Lye, Dr. William F., Logan, UT 


Madigan, Ms. Marjorie, New York, NY 
Markovitz, Prof. Irving L., Flushing, NY 


, Mason, Mr. David J., Washington, DC 


McEvoy, Dr. Frederick, Huntington,. 

W.VA: o 

McKee; Prof. Donald K., East Orange, 
N 


J 
Mele, Mrs. Bette Crouse, Philadelphie, 
PA, 
Meriwether, Dr. Delano, Washington, 


T Prof. Kathleen Howard, 
Bowling Green, OH - 

Milburn, Prof. Josephine, Kingston, RI 

Miller, Dr. Eugene H., Collegeville, PA 

ee Mr. Joseph C., Charlottesville, 


Ton Mr. Peter, Philadelphia,- PA 


Morales Carrion, Dr. Arturo, Rio 
Piedras, PR 

Morgenthau, Prof. Ruth, Waltham, MA 

Mueller, Ms..Martha, Philadelphia, PA 

‘Mukerji, Mr. Prafulla, Brooklyn, NY - 

Munoz Rios, Mrs. Diana, Philadelphia, 
PA 

HA Prof. Lynn K, Ottawa, Ontario, 


Nellis, Prof. John R., » Otawa, Ontario, : 


Canada 
Nelson, Prof. Jack; New Brunia, NJ 
Nelson, Dr. Kalo E., Morgantown; 
W. VA . 
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` University of Arkansas ať Little Rock . ` 


Washington and Jefferson College ` 

Hunter College of the City University of ' 
New York 

Salisbury State College 

The Association of Asian Studies, Ine. 


City of Philadelphia, PA 

U. S. Department of State, African 
Bureau 

University of California, Los Angeles 

Community College of Philadelphia 

American Field Service puegmatonal 
Scholarships 

York University, Canada 3 


Utah State University 


Marymount Manhattan College 

The City University of New York, 
Graduate Division 

Embassy of Australia to the United - 
States ` 

Marshall University 


Upsala: College 

The Indian Rights Association: 

U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare , : 

Bowling Green State University 

University of Rhode Island 


Ursinus College 
University of Virginia 


-~ American Friends Service Commitee 


Inc. 
University of Puerto Rico 


Brandeis University 
Brandeis University 


Taraknath Das Foundation 
Embassy of Mexico to the United States 


Carleton University, Canada 


Carleton University, Canada 


National Council for the Social Studiés 
West Virginia University 
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_ DELEGATES 


_ Nickerson, Dr. John M., Augusta, ME 
Noonan, Dr: John D., Berwyn, PA > 
Nzuwah, Próf. Mariiyo, College eee 

MD. 03. 


p 


_ Oakes, Ms. ET. New Yoik, NY. 


Onejeme; Prof. Andrew, Carbondale, IL 
Otudeko, Prof. Adebisi, Lancaster, PA ` 


Parolla, Ms. Helen, New York, NY 
Peterec, Mr. Richard J., Lewisburg, PA 
Petulla, Mr. Louis W., Swarthmore, PA 
Phillips, Mrs. Lloyd, New York, NY ` 


Pierce, Mr. Richard A., New York, NY 
Pinto-Coelho, Mr. Pedro, Washington, 


Pie Dr. Edward R., Indiana, PA 
Pollak, Dean Louis H, Philadelphia, PA 


Potter, Dr. ‘George T, Mahwah, NJ. 
- Presale Mr Franklin A., Kalamazoo, MI 


Quaynor, Dr. Thomas, Baltimore, MD 
Quigley, Dr. Robert, aca DUR PA 


Ramsey, Ms. Jean C, "Philadelphia, PA: 
Rao, Mr. P. J., New York, NY >- 


Roina Mr. J. Munk, Washington, 


Raudobanugh, Dr. Robert J., Washington, 
f DC 
. Redding, Dr. Jay Saunders, Ithaca, NY’ 

Reichard, Mr. John F., Philadelphia, PA 

Riley, Dr. Mark, Collingdale, PA 

Rodrigues, Ms. Rose, Bridgeport, CT - . 

Rolofson, Prof. William M., Media, PA 

= Rosenberger, Mr. Lyle L., Souderton, ’ 
PA 

_ Ruane, Prof. eee W. , Philadelphia, 
PA 


Sampson, Mrs. ate: Philadelphia, ` 
PA 


‘ 


Sanderlin, Dr. Walter S., Washington, 
ee Dr. David, Moorhead, MN 
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University of Maine at Augusta 


American Philological Association l 
University of Maryland ' 


: Young Women’s Christian Association of 


_ the U.S.A. 
Southern Illinois University. 


- Franklin and Marshall Collège 


Young Women’s Christian Association of 
. the U.S.A. 


Bucknell University 


American-Society of Civil Engineers 
National Council of Women of the 
` United States, Inc. - 
Permanent Mission of Jamaica to the 
United Nations 


` Embassy of Brazil to the United States 


Indiana University: of Pennaylvanla 

Association of American Law Schools 
and The American Law Institute 

American Association of State, Fega 
and Universities 


Kalamazoo University l 


Morgan State University - 
The American Catholic Historial 
Association 


z Delaware State College 


Permanent Mission of India to the 
United Nations 


. Embassy of Denmark to the United 


States ~ 


United States National Committee of the ` 


World Energy Conference ` 
State of New York 


‘World Affairs. Council of Philadelphia 


American Philological Association 
Fairfield University 

Widener College ' 
Bucks County Community College 


. Philadelphia College of vend and 


Science 


- Philadelphia . Council of International 


Vistors ` 


Washington and Jefferson College 


Concordia College 


ae | 


wee 


peg 
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Sandstrom, Prof. Harald, Bloomfield, CT 
Saunders, Mr. Charles E., 
W. Hyattsville, MD 
Scranton, Dr. Philip B., Philadelphia, 
PA 
Seton, Dr. Bernard E., Washington, 


-DC , 7 ; 
Sevareid, Prof. Peter, Philadelphia, PA 
` Shannon, Dr. David T., Pittsburgh, PA 

Simon, Dr. K. Mathew, Teaneck, NJ 

Simpson, Mr. Stephen J., Hollins 

College, VA 

Sister Margaret Gannon, Scranton, PA 
' Sister. Mary Beth Anne, ‘Cleveland, OH 

Smith, Mr. James E., Washington, DC 

Spencer, Dr. Eber, Northfield, VT 

Sperry, Mr. Tim, Madison, NJ 

Stedman, Dr. Murray S., Philadelphia, 

PA 

Stephens, Dr. Alonzo T. Nashville, TN 

Stoner, Mrs. A. J., Woodbury, NJ 

Strack, Dr. Harry, West Chester, PA 

Strong, Dr. Edwin B.; Tulsa, OK. 


Stuart, Dr. Charles, West reaS PA 

Stub, Mr. Sverre, Washington, DC 

Sullivan, Dr. Michael, Philadelphia, PA 

Suppe, S. J., Rev. Bernard A., 
Philadelphia, PA 


‘Tall, Mr. Booker T., Cleveland, OH 
Teachout, Dr. Roger S., Augusta, ME 
Tessler, Prof. Mark, Milwaukee, WI 


Thompson, Mr. Joseph, Rosemont, PA 
Tilley, Mr. David, Henniker, NH 
Tobin, Mr. James A., Wyncote, PA 
ee Mr. John J:, Philadelphia, 


Tonkinson Mrs. John J., Philadelphia, 


EA Mr. Thomas, Philadelphia, PA 


Tsomondo, Prof. Micah, College Park, i 
MD. 


UI Haque, Mr. Inam, New York, NY 


Weeks, Dr. Albert W., Wynnewood, PA 

Weeks, Dr, Alice M., Wynnewood, PA 

Wheeler, Prof. David, Boston, MA 

Whitehorn, Mrs. Sarah, Silver Spring, . 
MD 

Williams, Prof. Bernard D., Scranton, PA 


~ 
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University of Hartford 
Nationa} Security Agency i 


Philadelphia College of Textiles aa 
Science 

General Conference of Seventh-Day . 
Adventists 

Association of American Law Schools _ 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 

Hollins College 


‘Marywood College 


Notre Dame College 

U. S. Information Agency’ 
Norwich University 
Drew University 


Temple University 


Tennessee State University ` 
Longwood College .. 
Villanova University. - 
University of Tulsa and City of 
Tulsa, OK > 
West Giese State College 
Embassy of Norway to the United States 
Drexel University 
University of Scranton “Jesuit 
University” 


Cuyahoga Community College 

University of Maine at Augusta ` 

The University of Wisconsin- , 
Milwaukee 

Villanova University 

New England College 

Peirce Junior College 

American Education Association 


American Education Association 


National Science Teachers Association 
University of Maryland 


Permanent Mission of Pakistan to the 
United Nations 


The Geological Society of America 
The Geological Society of America 
Boston University 

League of Women Voters of Maryland 


University of Scranton 


r 
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DELEGATES 


Williams, Dr. C. Fred, Little Rock, AR 
Williams, Mr. David C. ‘Sumnér, MD 
Williams, Mr. Frank E. „Washington, DC 
Williams, Mrs. Gwen, New York, NY 


. Williams, Mr. Oliver, New York, NY 

Williams-Myers, Mr. Albert J., 
Northfield, MN ` 

Wolfgang, Prof. Marvin E., 
Philadelphia, PA 


Yang, Prof. Richard H., St. Louis, MO 


Young, Ms. Gretchen K., Washington, - 
DC ' . 


'Zemo, Mr. George, Uniontown, PA 
Zimmerman, Mr. Zachary, Oberlin, OH 


MEMBERS 
Abbas, Dr. Jabir A. 
Abrams, Mr.-Jeri Hamilton 
Albright, Mr. David E. 
Appel, Prof. John C. 

- Arnott, Dr. Margaret L. - 
Artz, Dr. Jefferson G. 
Assenheimer, Mr. G. J. 


Baer, Mr. John H. 

Baker, Dr. Bettie J. 
Barmore, -Miss Sarah J5 
Baumbach, Mr. August W., jr 
Bebek, Mrs. Tibor J. 
Blake, Ms. Elaine 

Blatt, Judge Genevieve | ' 
Bletz, Mr..Donald F. ` 
Bluwey, Dr. Gilbert K. 
Bocher, Ms. Rita B. 
Bourodimos, Dr. E. L. 
Braxton; Mr. Reuben A. 
Brown, Mr. Lawrence N. - 
Brown, Mr. Mark L. 
Byrnes, Mr. Malcolm 


Caplan, Dr. Albert J. 
Carageorge, Dr. Ted 
Carter, Ms. Henrietta 
Casciato, MS. ‘C. A. 
Chandler, Mr. James B. 
Chang, Mx. John 


_ Baltimore, Maryland 


REPRESENTING 


` University of Arkansas at Little Rock 


Americans for Democratic Action 

Action/Peace Corps/Africa Region - 

The International Association for 
Federal Union. 

The International Association for 
Federal Union 

Carleton College 


University of Pennsylvania 


The United Nations Association of the 


Republic of China 
Pomona College ` 


California State College of Pennsylvania 
Oberlin College 


CITY AND STATE 


z 


- Huntington, West Virginia 
. Delran, New Jersey 4 


Falls Church; Virginia 
East Stroudsburg,’ Pennsylvania, 


‘Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Columbus, Mississippi 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 


‘Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Cleveland, Ohio : 

Chicago, Illinois i 
New York, New York 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania” 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Newville, Pennsylvania — 
Washington, D.C. l : 
Overbrook Hills, Pennsylvania ` 
Somerset, New Jersey - i 
Queen’s Village, New York | | 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Reading, Pennsylvania 

Ethel, Louisiana 


` Philadelphia, Pennsylvania . 


Pensacola, Florida 

Brooklyn, New York 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D.C.’ DO i 


Washington, D.C. 
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MEMBERS 


Chase, Mr. Peter R. 
Chiu, Mr. Peter C. T. 
Clemons, Mr. Samuel H. 
Clinton, Mr. Arthur : 
Crittendon, Mr. Edward - 


Daltón, Mr. Robert E. 

De Brady, Mrs. Mary L. Graham 
Delpino, Dr. Robert A. 

Doege, Mr. Richard L. 


Edgecombe, Mrs. Kay L. 
Eisenberg, Mr. Gerson E. . 


Fitzgerald, Mr. Robert E. 
French, Dr. George 
Friedman, Mr. Samuel H. 
Furman, Ms. Marian Schwalm 


Georges, Mr. Stanley 
Germ, Miss Mary 
Ghobadi, Mr. Djhangir 
Gill, Dr. Robert L. 
Gillison, Mr. Everette A., Jr. 
Gomez, Mr. Theodore P. 
Gordon, Dr. Vivian V. 
Grady, Mr. Francis R. 
Green, Dr. Rose B. f 
Greenwald, Mr. David E. 
Greenwald, Dr. Frederick 
Greifer, Dr. Julian L. 
Hargrett, Mr. Andrew J. 
Hargrett, Mrs. Drucilla 
Harris, Mr. Raymond J. 


Hecht, Mr. Stephen A. =, 


Harzenstein, Mr. Norris S. 
Heller, Mrs. Caroline L. 
Hill, Ms. Billie Dennis 
Horton, Mr. Egbert, Jr. 
Howard, Ms. Lorraine M. 
Hurst, Mr. Thomas E. 


James, Mr. W. E. 

Jeyaraj, Rev. Michael, s. J: 
Jones, Mrs. Jimmie Lee 
Jones, Dr. Lillian Hogan 


Kaplan; Mr, Charles D. 
Kimball, Mr. Lewis 
Kinsey, Mr: William C. 
„Kramer, Ms. Harri J. 


CITY AND STATE l 


Pleasantville, New York 
Parsippany, New Jèrsey 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Forest Hills, New York 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dearborn, Michigan 
Philadelphia, eis 
Warminster, Pennsylvania 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


_ Buffalo, New York 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Silver Spring, Maryland 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
New York, New York 


` Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Woodbridge, Virginia 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D.C, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


* Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


- Norristown, Pennsylvania 
- Philadelphia, pennsy van l 


Chicago, Ilinois 

Chicago, Hlinois 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ‘ 
Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania - 
Bowie, Maryland 

Frederick, Maryland 


‘Media, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania > 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 


Newark, New Jersey 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
New York, New York ° 
Washington, D.C. 


-Camden, New Jersey 
' Meridan, Connecticut 


Arlington, Virginia ` 
Washington, D.C. 


” 


- MEMBERS 


Lauter, Mrs. Aaron M. 


- Lawton, Mrs. Ena.G. 


Ledbetter, Dr. Cal 

Lee, Dr. Allen B. 

Leger, Dr. Love O. 

Les Callette, Dr. Millard G. 
Lewis, Mr. James H, 
Lineweaver, Mr. Paul K. 
Logan, Ms. Nancy 


\ 


' Magill, Mr. Samuel B. 


Manning, Ms. Nancy F. 
Marshall, Dr. Donald S. 

Martin, Mr, Ray 

Medley, Mr. Bertram A., Jr. 
Merriam, Prof. Kathleen Howard 
Monroe, Mr. Allen L, >`. 
Moore, Dr. Richter H., Jr. 
Morales, Mr. Carlos R. 

Morgan, Dr. Olive J. 


Nelson, Prof. Jack L. 
Newhill, Dr. E. E. 
Nichols, Mr. Nelson H., Jr. 
Nickerson, Mr. John M. 


` Oakes, Ms. Katherine 


O’Hara, Mr. John 
Osterndorf, Mr. Logan C. 
Ostrander, Mrs. V. W., Jr. 
Ostroy, Dr. Joseph 


Packan, Ms. Mae 


Papadakos, Mr. Nicholas J. 
Perry, Rev. Harold C., C. S. B. 
Pobbi-Asamani, Mr. K. 
Pollak, Dean Louis H. 

Price, Mr. C. Haye i 


Smis Dr. Wilfred 
Quinn, Dr. Joseph R. 


Raynolds, Mr. David R. 
Reiff, Mrs. Dovie K. 


‘Rhoads, Mr. Edward O. F. 


Robbins, Ms. Stella M. 
Robinson, Ms. Rose M. 
Ruane, Prof. Joseph W. 
Russell, Mr. Harvey C. 
Rutledge, Mr. Philip 
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Crry AND STATE 


Claymont, Delaware 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


`. Washington, Pennsylvania 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Salisbury, Maryland 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Chambersburg, Pennsylvania - 


Wallingford, Pennsylvania | 
. i 


iY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Arlington, Virginia -, 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Riverdale, Maryland 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Bowling Green, Ohio 
Cedarville, Ohio _ 

Boone, North Carolina ` 
Santurce, Puerto Rico. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Indiana, Perinsylvania 
Buffalo, New York 
Augusta, Maine 


. Columbus, Indiana 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Silver Spring, Maryland 


Washington, D 
Long Beach, New York 


Clinton, Ohio 
New York, New York 


‘ Houston, Texas 


Washington, D.C. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Allison Park, Fennsyivanie 


Flushing, New York 


Bethesda, Maryland 


Lander, Wyoming 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Reston, Virginia `- 
Hillcrest Heights, Maryland 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Purchase, New York 
Washington, D.C. 
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MEMBERS d CITY AND STATE 
Schmitt, Ms. Mary Margaret Chicago, Illinois d 
Scuka, Mr. Dario Oxon Hill, Maryland 
Segal, Mrs. Joseph |. ` Miquon, Pennsylvania 
Serrano, Mr. Joseph D., Jr. New. Brunswick, New Jersey 
Shepard, Mr. Charles W. Atlanta, Georgia 
Sherk, Dr. Warren Tempe, Arizona 
Shope, Dr.John -> . > Salisbury, Maryland 
Sims, Mr. Harold R. - New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Smith, Mr. Elton R. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Smith, Mr. James Iden New Hope, Pennsylvania 
Smith, Ms. Katherine de Dory Annandale, Virginia 
Smith, Mr. Philip W. ‘ - New Hope, Pennsylvania 
Smyser, Dr. Willis M. McLean, Virginia 
Snyder, Mr. Robert M. _Lahmansville, West Virginia 
. Solari-Bozzi, Dr. Onofrio Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Solzbacher, Dr. William Washington, D.C. 
Sotirovich, Mr. William V. -New York, New York i 
Spiegelman, ‘Sgt. Charles Seymour Johnson AFB, North Carolina 
Stedman, Dr. Murray S., Jr. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Stiklorius, Dr. Jonas ‘A. Wallingford,. Pennsylvania 
Stoner, Mrs. A. J. Woodbury, New Jersey , 
Streeter, Mr. James ; Washington, D.C. : 
i _ Taylor, Mr. Charles W. > Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania 
’ Taylor, Mr. Leslie L., Jr. : : Springfield, Pennsylvania 
Teachout, Dr. Roger S. Hallowell, Maine ' 
Trent, Mr. Earl W., Jr. Valley Forge, Pennsylvania ; 
Van Eaton, Col. John H. _ Xenia, Ohio 
i Walker, Mr. Alexander J. Baltimore, Maryland 
: Wheat, Ms. Wendy _ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania’ © - 
à . Williams, Mr. Oliver New York; New York 
: _ Wintering, Mr. Joseph G. . . Wauconda, Illinois 
Zeo, Mrs. Anthony J. Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


Ziegler, Mr. Ralph - i Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of - 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for the Year 1976 


MEMBERSHIP 
MEMBERSHIP AS OF DECEMBER 31 
$ Year | A be Number 
166” 21,043 
1967 23,440 
„1968 o 25,158 
` 1969 - 24,597 
\ 1970° “ 94,544 « 
Ta 1971 23,413. 
i 1972 Dai _ 21,963 
1973 - 21,070 
i 1974 19,473 
A 1975 16,923 
1976 15516, 
l FINANCES 
Our bank balance « at the end of 1976 was 
$46,582.58. 
t 
. SIZE OF SECURITIES PORTFOLIO 
MARKET VALUE AS OF DECEMBER 31 ` 
1966 Ree eee PEE e PEE $462,675 
Ee ar E EETL ks 481,123 
, E A N eal an ease aa eee 566,681 
T9609 ss csaccuee hate cans awagas twalegul eaa 539,083 
DIO AE A E deeb enteeeuasteene assate ses 616,429 
MOET eros nace e bhi eA EEA 612,046 2 
ROT De chy racine hoa EAA a pied ETE AS 642,808 . 
NOT. ENEA AE E E 533,024 
LOT E EE A E I S 371,004 
aTi E R eee S E 440,450 
ILT E EE EEEE S 504,046 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUE, EXPENSE AND SURPLUS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1976 


\ : 
1976 1975 
REVENUES: | . <a 
Dues and subscriptions, net of agents’ - : 
. commissions and refunds ...........ccececeeeceeeeenes $218,511.59 $235,655.21 - 
Sales of publications, net of discounts and refunds ....... 7,426.27 . 35,435.67 
Advertising, net of discounts .+..........ceceeceeeeeees ^. 12,089.69 7,035.12 
Royalty and reprint permissions ...ss..ssesererersererre 6,892.53 9,803.64 
Annual meeting, net of refunds ............0.cceeeeee eee `- 7,193.09 ` 7,224.76 
List rental .......... 0. sees eee CERET EEA, 2,253.90 _ 2,000.00 
Sale of review books ..............00- PEO EEEE -2,292.00 2,610.00 
Miscellaneous s... .nnepuuesnrererrnnerererrerrerererr s _ 28368 — 272,35_ 
Total revenues 0.01... cc cee cess e een eee eeeneee $296,952.75 $300,036.75 
OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Annals printing, binding and mailing ............0e0.000e $100,592.87 $ 96,866.45 
Shipping and cost of publications Cb ce 10,045.42 8,539.19 
Salaries and related benefits ......... hileqdlats cave veraneves 179,477.28 176,177.65 
Annual meeting ........ ccc cece eee s eee e eee eeee sane cues 8,328.43. 9,505.08 - 
Depreciation’ i siciciegs seo 080-4 84.8 oes eNie aad SAAANA 591.85 | 564.00 _ 
Insurance EEEE state cchee T E at euewns eas 1,995.37 1,885.50 
List rental gnd exchange ....2.....seeseseeseneenenees pee | 3,047.21 . 93,642.29 
POStA GE nasenny senma Wie bai saad dad APS oO ee Oa aOR A Tes 7,005.76 8,236.34 
Printing, duplicating and stationery .........ceeeeee canoes 21,155.46 15,951.61 
Supplies ....... le bara ENO PEE A 2,859.65 1,846.31 
Telephone ise « vcvisie s:5-ces-oayie't tesserae nenia nta era iite A 1,438.21 -1,495.24 
Repairs, maintenance and utilities .......euunousrrn orere 7,274.43 8,511.63 
Miscellaneous....... Bhs Georg lngiaseidn ats Boe Dae seo oe kaagi 8,010.94 7,707.24 , 
Total operating expenses ........ scale SRE oust $351,912.88 $340,728.53 
LOSS BEFORE MONOGRAPH REVENUE .......--......,$ 54,960.13 $ 40,691.78 
MONOGRAPH REVENUE, NET OF COSTS ............. 429.94 .! 1,728.31 
OPERATING LOSS ...............0. dette ee ener eee e neces $ 54,530.19 $ 38,963.47 
OTHER REVENUE (EXPENSE): ' l - 
Dividends and interest ...........:ceccseecececneeeeeees $ 25,188.60 $ 24,066.57 | 
Investment fees eessen Paa leans PEENTE NE Ee (2,254.64) ` (964.52) 
Gain on sale of investments.........0....0.cecceeeeeeeees 17,726.29 = 
Bicentennial .............ceceeeeedecees Meh EREN 17,361.96 11,122.00 
Credit card income, net......... Sirota pale hada aia anets 1,075.73 — 
Contributions ................ Pees DATEN ptteeeeeeeees 326.16 — 
Total other revenue (expense). ...sssssssusrrerese $ 59,424.10 $ 34,224.05 
EXCESS OF REVEN UE OVER EXPENSE ............... $ 4,893.91 ($ 4,739.42) 
SURPLUS, BEGINNING OF YEAR; siesta occ dvroteeceia cass $342,156.50 $346,895.92 
SURPLUS, ÈND OF YEAR..... EE E E A $347,050.41 $342,156.50 
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; s PUBLICATIONS 
NUMBER OF VoLumes oF The Annals PRINTED NUMBER OF VOLUMES OF The Annals SOLD ` 
(6 PER ey : e i (IN ADDITION TO MEMBERSHIPS 
4 AND SUBSCRIPTIONS) 

1906 reina te-vrrerers 133,056 1960 orasi eaa 18,063 
LOOT oiie nE 134,788 1967. E 19,061 
T968 o urainn ees 147,631 DOGS PEREDE EEEN, 13,072 
1969 o enrisuenieroas 154,153 J969 i coeedeed aes 15,610 
E T RTEA ting Wee 145,456 LOO isda obdsaisan oem 34,143 
Here ETETE -. .°139,450 | peera ETA ans 10,046 
1O72 sched a 143,360 TOTS. ona a 16,721 
LOTS AT sores 132,709 ' - 1973... . cece eee huas 12,430- 
LOT 4 AE 120,397 NOTA E ee wire cbs 13;153' 
1975 eee ee ere 104,049 LOTS casi sic cc vescwees 13,034 
1976 vaasa eer 101,789 L016 E 12,235 


+ 


Number 


$ 
Date _ Subject . ' Printed 
1962 #1-Behavioralism ‘ ` 15,225 
1963  2-~Mathematics >`; 30,725 
1963  3~Public Service ' 17,2830 . 
1964 4-Leisure 37,488 ` 
_ 1965 5-Functionalism > "o 744,459 ` 
1966 6—Political Science -21,067 
'1967 7-Urban Society: : 22,578 
` 1968 ° 8—Public Administration . ` 25,311 
1969 9-Design for Sociology 16,191 
1970 10-International Relations > ' F 
` Research ' _ 10,055 
1971 1l-Technology ‘ 12,167 
` 1971 12-International Studies ' 7,609 
1972 13-Diplomacy . 7,090 
1972 14-Intéegration >` ; 8,006 
1973 15-Public Interest ‘ 8,001 
1973 16—Urban Administration 20,066 
1973 17-Language Studies ; 5,109 . 


During 1976, the six volumes of 
THE ANNALS dealt wi the follow- 
ing subjects: : May 
i January | Crime and Justice in America: 
1776-1976, edited by Graeme R. 
Newman, Professor at School of ©. 
Criminal Justice, State Univer July _- 
sity of New York at Albany. > 
March International Exchange of Per- 
. „sons: A Reassessment, edited by - 
` Kenneth Holland, President 


MONOGRAPHS PUBLISHED 


Number Complimentary 


Sold _ -' Distribution 
5,418 - 9,764 
2,565 28,162 
1,142 16,105, 
3,646 33,844 
2,632 ` 41,828 
5,649 15,421 
1,507 21,073 
| 2,190 23,154 
3,754 > 12,540 
1,347 5,823 
418 3,217 
401 8,802 
309 3,021 
391 ` 7,000 
308 6,865 
571 17,699 
573 837 


Emeritus, Institute of Intema- ` 


tional Education, U.N. Plaza, - 


New York. ? 
Political Finance: Reform and 
Reality, edited by. Herbert E. 
‘Alexander, Director of Citizens’ 
Research Foundation, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


‘Bicentennial Conference on the 


Constitution: A Report to the 
Academy, edited by Marvin E. 
Wolfgang, President of this 
Academy. | 


- 
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September Role of the Mass Media in 
American Politics, edited by L. 

_ John Martin, Professor of Jour- 
nalism, University of Beye 
College. Park, Marylan 
The .American Psalter 
Abroad, edited by “Richard L. 

- Park,’ Professor of Political 
Science, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. ` 


November 


The publication program for 1977 
includes the following volumes: 
January The New Rural America, edited 
` search Associate, Center for the 
Study of Environmental Policy, 
Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania. 
Nuclear Proliferation: Prospects, 
Problems, and Proposals, edited 
by Joseph I, Coffey, Professor of 


March 


Public & International Affairs, . 


University Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penaeyl: 
vania. 

Industrial Democracy in Inter- 
national Perspective, edited by 
John P. Windmuller, Professor at 
New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Africa in Transition, edited by 
Marvin E, Wolfgang, President 
of this Academy. . 

Ethnic. Conflict in the World 
Today, edited by Martin O. 
Heisler, Associate Professor, 
Department of Government and 
Politics, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. 

Social Analysis and Social 
Policy, edited by J. Rogers 
Hollingsworth, Professor of His- 
tory, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


May 


July . 


September 


November 


The rotating summaries of social 
sciences disciplines, established in. 
1961, are being continued. 

During - 1976, the Book Depart- 
ment of THE ANNALS published 300 
reviews. More than three-fourths of 
these reviews were written by pro- 
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by Frank Clemente, Sènior Re-: . 


fessors, and the others by college or 
-university presidents, members of 
‘private and university-sponsored or- 
ganizations, government and public 
officials, military personnel, and 
business professionals. , Most re- 
viewers were residents of the United 
States, but some were residents ‘of 


Great Britain, Canada, Scotland,’ 


Ireland, Chana, Japan, Thailand and 
the West Indies. Over one thousand 
books were listed in the Other Books 
section. 


One hundred and seventy-six re- > 


quests were granted to reprint ma-: 
terial from THE ANNALS. Most of 


- thése went to professors and: other 


authors for use in books under 
preparation. 


MEETINGS 


‘The eightieth annual meeting, 
which was held in April 1976, had as 
its subject Bicentennial Conference 
on the Constitution, and continued 
the tradition of our gatherings with 
respect to the diversity of organiza- 
tions represented by delegates, the 


size of the audiences and the interest .… 


displayed. Fourteen embassies sent 


official delegations, as did 7 United ' 


Nations missions and 7 states, cities 
and agencies of the federal govern- 
ment. Delegates ‘were also sent by 


-127 American and foreign universi- 


ties.and colleges and 82 international, 


(civic, scientific and commercial ‘or- 


ganizations. Nearly 600 persons 
attended one or more of the sessions. 
The average attendance for a session 
was 500. 

The theme of the 81st paid 
meeting, held April 15 and 16; 1977, 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, was Africa in Transi- 
tion. This volume of THE ANNALS 
contains the papers presented at the 
meeting. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS , 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Members Elmer B. Staats, Richard 


D. Lambert and Rebecca J. Brown- 


lee.weré reelécted for another three- a _ Elmer B. Staats 


year term. 


The Board also renewed the terms À 


ofits counsel, Henry W. Sawyer, III, 
and accepted the resignation of 


Walter M. Phillips. Three new Board -. 


Members were elected: Matina ‘S. 
Homer, Thomas L. Hughes and 
Lloyd N. Cutler. 


All of the Board officers were re- ; ` 


elected and both the Editor and 
Assistant Editor were reappointed. 


_ Respectfully submitted, 
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‘THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Norman D. Palmer 
Howard C. Petersen 


' Maryin E. Wolfgang 
Lee Benson f 
A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr. 
~ Richard D. Lambert | 
Rebecca Jean Brownlee 
Covey T. Oliver 
` Thomas Lowe Hughes 
‘Lloyd N. Cutler 
> Matina S.. Horner 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
l June 1977. - 


The Huk Rebellion 


A Study of Peasant Revolt in 
the Philippines 


Benedict J. Kerkvliet 


This is a study of why peasants revolt. 
Because Kerkvliet’s account of the 
Huk Rebellion considers its evolution 
in ‘both a local and a regional frame- 
work, it should interest not only 
readers concerned with Philippines 
society but alsothose involved in com- 
parative peasant studies. 

322 pages, 15 tables, 4 maps, $16.00 


China after the 
Cultural Revolution 


Jurgen Domes . 
Translated by David Goodman 


Emphasizing political rather than so- 
‘cial or economic aspects of the dével- 
opments between 1969 and 1973, 

iomes’s acute insights help to make 
the tortured course of the Cultural 
Revolution more readily understan- 
dable. - : 
293 pages, $15.00 


Bureaucrats, 
Politicians, and 


Peasants in Mexico 
A Case Study in Public Policy 


Merilee Serrill Grindle 


Grindle analyzes the activities of one 
snr Fant federal agency as its offi- 
cials-planned and pursued-a new policy 

.for rur 

Echeverria administration. 

239 pages, 34 tables, 13 figures, 

- $12.50 


development ‘under the ' 


The Origins of 


International 


Economic Disorder 


A Study of United States 
International Monetary Policy 
from World War II to the 
Present 


Frèd' L. Block 


Block analyzes the rise and de- 
cline of international econom- 
ic stability since World War II, 
and examines the prospects 
for a return to order. 

“Block is a thoughtful radical 
who understands that the cy- 
cles of the political economy 
do not in and of themselves 
create prerevolutionary situa- 
tions. The issue is to employ 
our intelligence to expand our ` 
consciousness of the basic re- 
ality, and hence our awareness 


“of the need for‘structural al- 


ternatives. He has done pre- 
cisely that and I salute him.”— 
William Appleman Williams, The 
Nation 
A selection of the Library of 
Political and International Affairs 
Book Club 


294 pages, $14.00 


Guernica! _ 
Guernica! 


Diplomacy, Propaganda, 
and the Press 


Herbert R.. 
Southworth 


A panorama of one of the 
greatest porma cam- 
poe of all timel Southworth 
as created a lively study of 
wartime journalism,. an in-. 
quiry into government manip- 
ulation of news, and an inves- 
tigation of the hypocritical 
maneuvers of European diplo- 
macy. 
552 pages, $25.00 
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WELDON A. BROWN. Prelude to Disaster: 
The American, Role in. Vietnam, 
1940-1963. ‘Pp. viii, 278. Port 
Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press, 
1975. $15.00. 


iI fail to see, omple the hire 
reason for writing this book and the 
publisher’s for publishing it. Mr. Brown 
does not bring any new material to bear 
in this topie: the U.S. role in Vietnamese 
politics, 1940-1963. Neither does he 
offer a novel or worthwhile interpreta- 
tion of an already well covered area. The 
‘only new set of documents from which 
Mr. Brown could have extracted new 
insights on this period of history is the 
Pentagon Papers. Although these are 
listed in the bibliography, I did not see 
them once listed in any of the footnotes. 
On the contrary, the ey of. the 
footnotes refer to secondary and gener- 


ally outdated publications by Fall (1963), - 


Trager (1967), H. V. Chi (1965), Shaplen 
(1966), Lancaster (1961). Some of these 
works are, furthermore, ‘of doubtful his- 
torical value, as they were financially 
sponsored by U.S. governmental agen- 
cies and may be assumed to justify 
certain policies: Moreover, Mr. Brown 
relies excessively on his sources: long 
passages of this book are but summaries, 
paraphrases or analyses of portions of his 
sources. For example, in Chapter 1, out 
of 39 foofnotes, 16 refer to H. V. Chi’s 
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‘work. In Chapter 6, of 73 footnotes, 37 
refer to Fall’s The Two Vietnams. Why 


then, readers may well ask, should they 
rather read Mr. Brown than the sources 
he so closely follows? : 

The author's interpretation of: the years 
1940-1963 is in no way original and as 
little persuasive as éarlier versions of the 
same outlook. His anti-communism 
leads him into constant contradictory 
statements. For example, Ho Chi Minh is 
labelled a traitor, a crook and, of course a 
communist. Whatever H. C. Minh does, 
whatever issues from him is evil. And yet, 
Mr. Brown recognizes, as would be hard 
for anyone not to, that “after 1946, the 
best disciplined, most dedicated and 
efficiently organized group in ‘all Viet- 
nam was communist” (p. 135), and that in 
1945 “the only force capable of political 
leadership” in Vietnam was H. C. 
Minh’s. Not surprisingly, Ho’s com- 


‘munist group went on to lead the fight for 


independence from the French and to 
win it. In spite of Ho Chi Minh’s military 
victory over the French at Dien Bien 
Phu, he was pressured at the Geneva 
Conference in 1954 by Big Powers both 
communist and non-communist, to claim 
less than his fair share of victory. He was 
made to yield the southern half of 
Vietnam to non-communist Vietnamese ` 
(those who had fought alongside the 
French up to Dien Bien Phu) on. the 
understanding that the two Vietnams 
would, 2 years later, vote to- select a 
single government of a united Vietnam. 
The Southern half, in the meanwhile, fell 
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into the hands of Ngo Dinh Diem, “our 
ally” according to Mr. Brown. The author 
sees no wrong in his ally’s refusal to 


, proceed with the elections in, 1956. 


Elsewhere, he sees many faults in Ngo 
Dinh Diem. His government was an 
autocracy when it was meant to be a 
democracy; he abolished freedom rather 
than defend it. Finally hé was very 
- ineffective, because “our ally seemed 
more interested in graft, corruption and 
war profits than in fighting for his own 
national freedom” (p: 127). These admit- 
ted travesties- of Saigon in no way 
_invalidated the U.S. support of Diem’s 
regime which the author deems essential 
to stop North Vietnam’s “despotism.” 
The U.S. could not stop despotism itself 
so it remained wedded to the Diem 


despot in order that he might stall the’ 


American-perceived , despotism of ‘the 
North. Money, arms and hopes not- 
withstanding, Diem did not achieve 
what the Americans wanted. Mr. 
Brown’s reasoning runs as follows: 
“How could we effectively pressure an 


. Oriental people, endlessly patient, im- 


poverished, illiterate, concerned with 
personal survival, plagued by excessive 
heat and humidity, and unable to do 
almost anything energetically” (p., 171). 
Are Orientals all of the above? If so, Mr. 
Brown should remember that “their 
side” is also composed of Orientals, the 
same Orientals! 

After a decade of unreserved support, 
Diem’s government had finally to be 
dropped; fortunately, that is where Mr. 
Brown’s book also meets its end. Con- 
cerning this last chapter, I would suggest 
to Mr. Brown that the Pentagon Papers, 
among other documents, contain a great 
deal of new information that would have 
- made his chapter look a little bit better 
than mere pages of an old newspaper. 

The author promises a sequence to this 
book. I would sincerely hope that Mr. 
Brown has found) in the meantime, some 
other more rewarding activity. If his next 

- book is anything like this one, then I am 
afraid that he is wasting his time as well 
as that of would-be readers. 

TRUONG BUU LAM 

University of Hawali 

Honolulu 
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STEPHEN HEss. Organizing the Presi- 
dency. Pp. ix, 228. Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1976. 
$10.95. Paperbound, $3.95. 


Stephen Hess seeks to improve presi- 
dential decision-making and managerial 
effectiveness. His thesis is that recent , 
presidents, using a bloated and unwieldy 
White House Office, have attempted to_ 
personally formulate major policies and 
oversee their implementation in all areas 
of government. But, according to Hess, 
the actual result has been to draw 
increasing numbers of no-win problems 
to the president; cut the time the presi- 


dent can devote to any one problem; 


require the president to spend more'time 
managing his staff; and increase: the 
number of “people who can “misspeak in 
his name.” After considering and reject- 
ing the possibility of increased use -of 
outside consultants as a solution, Hess 
concludes that presidents must turn back 
to department and agency heads for 
advice and administrative help. Many 
have argued that cabinet members are of 
only limited usefulness for these pur- 
poses because most of them are sélected’ 
according to their group affiliations and 
are more loyal to those interests than to 
the president’s. This’ view may have 
been valid in the past, but, says Hess, it 
no longer applies because changes in the 
political system (for example, new cam- 
paign. techniques and election laws). 
permit an individual to reach the presi- 


. dency without committing cabinet posi- 


tions to particular interest groups. Hess 
then outlines a-strategy by which presi- 
dents can mold their cabinets into aids 
instead of impediments. 

This is the first book on the presidency 
that leaves one with the feeling that he 


' has read a comprehensive treatment of 


the subject. The others seem to concen- 
trate on fragments such as legalities of - 
the office, the presidency’s severe limita- 
tions, or its potential to befuddle its 
occupant’s good ‚sense. Hess encom- 
passes all of these plus presidential man- 
agement and decision-making styles, 
cabinet and White House staff recruit- 
ment, and presidential— White House 
staff—cabinet interaction. He ac- 
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aa this using a, massive array of - 


sources including his own personal ex- 
perience in, the White House, which 
make this’a much “bigger” book than its 
modest physical length would suggest. ` 
. Considering the broad scope of this 
study, each reader will probably disa- 
gree with some of Hess’ observations. For 


example, it may be that ever greater ` 
numbers of problems are being drawn . 
into the White House not because of 
White House staff growth but because of | 


the increasingly complex nature of prob- 


lems which more and more tend to cross’ 


- departmental boundaries. And many will 
doubt that the political scene has 
changed sufficiently to permit the presi- 


dent to significantly expand the cabinet’s - 
role. But, despite such disagreements, ` 


few will: fail to be challenged and 
enlightened by Organizing ‘the Presi- 
dency. It-will be, deservedly, the most 
widely discussedwork in this field since 
.Neustadt’s innovative study. `, 


- Auburn DEERE at Montgomery 
Alabama 
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_ ROBERT JERVIS. Perception and Misper- 
‘ ception in International Politics. Pp. 
xii, 445. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1976. $22. 50. 


This study of perception (and: misper- 
ception) in international relations is an 


- important, book: a masterpiece of dis- ` 


aggregation and of synthesis. Professor 
Jervis has broken his subject down into 
the processes of perception—showing 
-for example how decision-makers learn 


from history, and how their attitudes . 


change; and into a section on common 
misperceptions - (“overestimating one’s 


importance as influence or target,” “the. 
influence of desires and fears on pér- | 


ceptions” . “cognitive dissonance”). Then 
drawing on his mastery of the literature 
of diplomatic and military‘history, politi- 
cal sciencé, psychology, and even an- 
thropology, he: has brought together the 


insights of the disparate fields as they ` 


bear on international politics. It-is the 
first serious ‘attempt to do this. 

Often ‘the insights seem obvious 
or even trivial: “experiments have. 
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‘ 


and less likely. to reciprocate favors 


if they believe that the other had no. 
‘choice in helping them . . 


.” (p. 42). 
But the result is to systematize, in a loose 


_ way, the lessoris of both experimental 
psychology and (in this case) diplomatic _. 
history, while bringing the former to bear 


on the latter. 
Despite the ambition in an undertak- 


ing of this scope, the author is largely , 


successful. This is in the final analysis 


due to the fact that he resists the ` 


fashionable impulse to build more 
sophisticated theory than the material of 
the study can bear or will allow. The 
loose, interrelated, “pre-theoretical” ob- 


servations that underlie and inform the- 


structure of the book are remarkably 
sophisticated conceptually, given the 
novelty of ‘this terrain. The 
meticulously footnoted and, given the 


. superb production by the publishers as 
- well, worth its price. |` 
‘ CARL GRAFTON ~. 
uses the author makes of his own models 


Several- -quibbles are confined to the 
in looking at today’ s realities. 


shown that edok are less iipresed s 


book is ' 


~: Jervis’s advice is for the Prince, whom _ 


` he sees, in the absence of evidence to the 


contrary, as no less “rational, sophisti- 


cated, and motivated to understand [his] ‘ 


environment than are scientists” (p. 5). 
But how. cognitively complex? Jervis 


reports another insight from the world of ` 


psychology, in noting that people with - 
“hi 


gh cognitive complexity tend’ to be 
less confident of their judgment than do 


with consistent information. One strug- 
gles to name more than a handful of 
senior officials in the American .govern- 


ment in recent memory of whom that. 
would be true: the reviewer thinks of the | 


Pentagon official who gave him as evi- 
dence that the public was “pro-Defense” 


.. people of low complexity” when dealing | 


the fact that the businessmen. seeing him 


everyday were “high on the, pentagon.” 


These were the contractors visiting -the 
senior American official dealing with 
Defense industries; no oddity was seen. 
Jervis’s book will influence the milieu 


from which the best of our statesmen will . ` 


emerge, and one can at least dream of a ` 


world in which our leaders actually read 
and ponder books like this. 
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The other quibble goes to the heart of 
the material to which Jervis hopes his 
masterly study will be applied, Soviet- 
American perceptions. He concludes a 
very tentative and impartial treatment of 
spiral and deterrence models. of per- 
ception with the suggestion that one 
(read, United States) should “procure the 
kinds and numbers of weapons that are 


useful for deterrence without simultane- . 


ously being as effective for aggression.” 
` What if the adversary won't play that 
game, and chooses weapons whose 
agreed purpose is to provide a war-fight- 
ing capability that its doctrine- explicitly 
justifies? What, then, for us, if deterrence 
fails? One can overdo his impartiality, as 
so many scholars did in the 1930s as they 
sought to avert a gerieral war. True, as 
Jervis concludes, the “cost of overes- 
timating the other’s hostility is itself 
often underestimated” (p. 424), but the 
situation is highly assymetrical as there 
are no scholars like himself on the other 
side interpreting perceptions with such 
sophisticated impartiality for the schol- 
arly and policy audience. - 


There are, after all, a few facts in this - 


dispute, and they exist quite apart from 
the opinions of the separate schools with 
their different theories. It might have 
been better had the author either gone a 
little further in their pursuit (what, for 
example, of the Intelligence commu- 
nity’s underestimation of the proportion 
of the defense budget to the Soviet GNP 
by a factor ‘of at least two—and the 
American intelligentsia’s dogged refusal 
to face the implications of this?) or gonea 
little less far and allowed the reader to 
apply the book’s lessons to the present 
context without his own implicit or 
explicit assistance. For if there is a 
history of misperceptions, cognitive dis- 
sonance, or overestimating one’s own 
importance, it surely is here and now, as 
we struggle to learn the meaning of a 
massive Soviet arms buildup countered 
by an approximately equally large cut- 
“back (in constant dollars) in our own 
defense spending. If Professor Jervis’s 
book has lessons to teach, which it does, 
it would surely be to look carefully at 
what the two sides are currently doing: 
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and not to overreact to the “lessons of 
Vietnam” and whatever else is past. 
W. SCOTT THOMPSON 
Tufts University 
Medford 
Massachusetts 


JEANE KIRKPATRICK. The New Presiden- 
tial Elite: Men and Women in National 
Politics. Pp. 630. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1976. $20.00. 


_ Jeane Kirkpatrick has written an im- 


‘portant book. Tke delegates to the 1972 


Democratic and Republican Conven- 
tions, a large sample of whom was 
extensively surveyed through mail ques- 
tionnaires and personal interviews, are 
the presidential elite of her title. Her — 
research was “inspired by the belief that 
American politics is being transformed 
in some important, fairly fundamental 
ways by the ascendancy to power in the 
majority party of large numbers of new: 
men and women whose motives, goals, 
ideals, ideas, and patterns of organiza- 
tional behavior are different from those 
of the people who have dominated 
American politics in the past.” The 
hypothesized “new breed” of delegate 
was indeed found to exist, and Kirkpat- 
rick analyzes their characteristics and 
reflects on their impact on the political 
system thoroughly and insightfully. 
The McGoverm delegates were the 
core of the new breed while the Hum- 
phrey and Muskie delegates were more 
likely to look at politics in traditional 
ways. Of particular note was the dispro- 
portionate number of “symbol 
specialists” (teachers, journalists, clergy, 
social scientists) in the McGovern ranks. 
The symbol specialists appear to be the 
vanguard of the future among political 
activists, and Kirkpatrick is not sanguine 
about their systemic impact. “A symbol 
specialist may be said to have a vested 
interest in the intellectual: and moral 
aspects of politics because he is expert in 
articulating, analyzing, criticizing, and 
moralizing.” Thus, politics under the 
new breed is marked by ideological 
conflict and criticism of traditional 
values. But Kirkpatrick does not see the 
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rise of ideology leading to a renaissance 
for the parties; the new breed’s commit- 


ments are to causes, not organizations. 


The continuation of party decomposition ` 


is likely as personalist factions surge and 


- decline with thé currents of events. And. 


the health of the Democratic party will 
not be improved by the split between the 
“cultural transformers” in the new breed 
and the “cultural preservationists” who 
are ‘predominant in the party’ s Tank- 
and-file. 

The richness of Kirkpatrick's canbe 
has only been touched upon. Her discus- 
sion of the limited impact of the quota 
requirements on the Democratic Con- 
vention, for example, is highly instruc- 
tive. So are her comments on the pros- 
pects for women in the upper reaches of 
the party hierarchies. With all its merits it 
is regrettable that the price and length of 
The New Presidenttal Elite will make it 
inaccessible to most students. An, editor 
and publisher who put out an abridged, 
paperback edition of this fine study 
would profit themselves and the many 
people who would surely buy their 
Product. 
è PAUL LENCHNER 
East Texas State University 
Commerce. ` 


DAVID KNOKE. Change and Continuity 
in American Politics. Pp. 187. Balti- 

` more, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. $11.50. 


Change and Continuity in American 
- Politics is an examination of the social 


` bases of American political parties using - 


the method of quantitative data analysis. 
Dissecting “the parties in the electorate 
along the religious, racial, regional, and 
‘socioeconomic fault lines of the post- 
World War ‘II period,” the author pro- 
duces a study that confirms much of the 
popular. wisdom about political parties 
and that is also a reasoned, though 
sometimes ponderous and difficult, data 
analysis approach to’ problems in the 
< social sciences. 

~ The book’s central theme is that there 
has been in the last three decades a 
considerable continuity in the pattern of 
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social bases for party affiliation. Change, 
however, is not totally absent as is 
exemplified in the growing number of 
independent voters. 

The author notes the affinity of 
Catholics and Jews for the Democratic 
party and the fact that as Catholics 
become more affluent, they tend to 
become more Republican. He says that 


_ Protestants are distinctly more Republi- 


can, “but important stable political 
cleavages within the large Protestant - 
group, were found. The high status 


. Protestant denominations exhibit strik- 
‘ingly higher degrees of Republicanism 


than do the lower class denominations.” 
A chapter on socioeconomic differences 
gives too limited a role to these concerns 
in structuring party differences. Another 
on the party system approaches but stops 
short of offering any significant conclu- 
sions. . 
Mr. Knoke does not attempt to probe 
the reasons why various groups act as 
they do in the political spectrum. Rather, 
he is content to take empirical data, 
analyze it, and present only those’ con- 
clusions that can be objectively verified. 

. Few of the major themes of this study 
will prove particularly new to the sea- 
soned political observer. Nevertheless, - 
the book does have value in that it 
provides a model for data analysis study 
and by offering a number of perceptions, 
most of which are somewhat limited,- 
about the social bases for political affilia- 
tions that will prove of use to future 
scholars. 

GENO BARONI 
FRED ROTONDARO 
National Center for Urban Ethnic 
Affairs 
Washington, D.C. — 


MICHAEL LEIGH. Mobilizing Consent: 
Bublic Opinion and American Foreign 
Policy, 1937-1947. Pp..xvi, 188, 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1976. $14.50. 


. Democratic theory has long attributed 
a special importance to public opinion-A 
“traditionalist” group has argued that 
policy-makers are'constrained by public 
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opinion while a “radical” group has seen 
policy-makers manipulating public opin- 
ion in favor of their predetermined 
policy choices. This book by Michael 
` Leigh (a Tutor in International Relations 


at the University of Sussex) attempts to” 


_ resolve this debate. This topic is of 
_ special importance if President Carter, 
following his campaign promises, does 


open up the making of foreign policy to _ 


both the public and the Congress. 
Leigh’s study spans the decade that 
began with Roosevelt’s “quarantine the 
aggressors” speech ‘and ended with 
Truman’s proposal of economic and 
military aid to Greece and Turkey. Usin 
the techniques of both the Political 
scientist and the historian, he has crawn 
upon little-used archival materials, 
especially unpublished reports of vari- 
ous U.S. government agencies con- 
cerned with public opinion. His working 
hypothesis is that the more highly de- 
veloped the government’s information 
function, the weaker the public opinion 
constraint. His history of the various 
bodies created during World Wars I and 
II is especially interesting and useful. 
Leigh finds that the change in Presi- 
dential prerogatives since the 1930s rests 
on “the transformation of the opinion- 
policy relationship. The President’s 
_ sense of the possible has grown with his 
capacity to invoke his separate constit- 
. uency, the mass public” (p. 168), which 
liberated the White House from depen- 
dence on congressional and other surro- 
‘gates for popular opinion. The author 
believes that the “fine tuning of mass 
opinion is a patent impossibility. .. . 
the instruments for mobilizing consent, 
though comparatively sophisticated in 
the postwar period, remain crude and 
imperfect. ... Yesterday's manipula- 
tion is today’s constraint” (pp. 169- 
170). 
He concludes that neither the radical 

nor. the traditional model of the 
_ opinion-policy relationship is valid, 
since neither side has specified the 
linkages between what the public be- 
lieves and how policy-makers behave. 
' Both have failed to explain systemati- 


cally how public opinion is crystallized, ‘ 


- transmitted to, and interpreted by people 
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at the top of the bureaucracy. “The 
participation of the outer circles of 
opinion in policy-making does not fall 
neatly into the category of manipulation 
or constraint. The form of participation, 
as well as its probability, is determined 
by acomplex set of factors, some of which 
have been identified in this analysis” (p. 
171). Thus, the author ends by admitting 
that his is not the final analysis of this 
important part of the governing process. 

Aminor comment on the work of either 
the author or the proofreader is that the 
incorrect spelling, in one place (or 
another, of “Isaiah Bowman,” “Emanuel 


Celler,” “Cincinnati,” “Hadley Cantril,” - 


“Kenneth McKellar,” “Robert McNa- 
mara,” “Vyacheslav Molotov,” and 
“Llewellyn Thompson” (and a number 
of other words) mars what is otherwise a 
careful study. 
DONALD G. BISHOP 
Sun City Center ! 
Florida 


MICHAEL K. O'LEARY and WILLIAM D. 


COPLIN. Quantitative Techniques in 


F oreign Policy Analysis and Forecast- 


ing. Pp. v, 291. New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1975. $20.00. 


Prepared under the auspices of the 
State Departmenťs external research 


‘department, this volume is an ambitious 


effort to apply advanced social science 
methodology to the study of foreign 
policy. The applications of quantitative 
data and techniques to foreign affairs 
analysis, with the full cooperation of the 
State Department, has led to a series of 
essays that aim at middle range theory: 
neither issue specific nor macro-level. 
Part I of the book, one. ‘chapter, 


‘presents a report of the project and 


summarizes the work of the Bureau of 


Intelligence and Research for one year; , _. 


that experience provided the data base 
for the project. Six case studies comprise 
Part II, selected to demonstrate the 
utility of a variety of social science 
techniques. The cases deal with instabil- 
ity in African politics; voting in Western 
Europe; the politics of bargaining be- 
tween North and South Korea; military 
expenditures in Latin America; monitor- 
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.ing and predicting violence in the Mid- 

dle East; and the politics of global oil 
flows. 

Part ITI consists of the authors’ analysis 
of the general usefulness of social sci- 
ence methodology to foreign policy 
analysts. An appendix contains the 
specific recommendations of the authors 
` to the State Department about the limita- 


tions and advantages to be derived from. 


the systematic employment of the ad- 
vanced statistical and methodological 
techniques applied in the case studies. 
As the authors discuss in their conclu- 
sion, the success of applying -new 


methodologies to the work of the foreign . 


policy analyst will depend on the 
hypotheses and assumptions of the 
analyst, first and foremost, and not with 
the quantitative techniques available. If 
it is possible to standardize the assump- 


‘tions and hypotheses : ‘employed ‘by the . 


analysts; improve the quality and the 
quantity of available data; eliminate 


cultural and historical pre- and miscon- - 


ceptions, then the techniques demon- 
strated in the case studies should prove 
useful in three areas: information gather- 
ing, descriptive analysis, and forecasting. 

The first two categories, if time, effort 
and financing are available, will prove to 
be most useful in coming to grips with 
the complexities of the real world ‘of 
foreign policy analysis. The capacity of 


such techniques to contribute sig-` 


nificantly to forecasting will respond 
_ principally to the demands of the mo- 
ment. Forecasting in crisis situations will 
_ Teave little room for quantitative 
` techniques. Long range prediction, if 
viewed as offering sets of alternatives 
and elucidating the complexities of sets 
of variables that impinge ‘on specific 
foreign policy areas, will be more suc- 
cessful if integrated into the ongoing 
policy process and not left in the hands of 


the research and analysis specialists: 


-alone. The possibility of that happening 
. in the foreseeable future i is highly prob- 
. lematical. 
RIORDAN ROETT 

The Johns Hopkins University 

School-of Advanced International 

- Studies 

Washington, D.C. 
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AFRICA, ASIA AND LATIN AMERICA 


FREDERICK P. BOWSER. The African 
Slave in Colonial Peru, 1524-1650. 
Pp. xiv, 439. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 

` University Press, 1975. $16.50. =< 


Here is the most intensively re- 
searched work ever to appear on African ' 
slavery in~Latin America. The book is - 
based on archival material found in Perú, 
Spain, and Portugal. Both coastal and 
urban Peri were so dependent on black 
labor and slavery that virtually every 
agency of civil and ecclesiastical gov- 
ermmment generated documents dealing 
with Afro-Peruvians. The book contains 
an index, appendices, excellent foot- 


_ notes, a superior bibliography, and liter- 


ary skill throughout. ; 
The book traces the onan interac- 
tion between Spaniard, African, and 
Indian within the socioeconomic struc- 
ture of colonial Perú. Primarily, it studies - 
the function and evolution of African 
slavery as an urban institution centered 
in Lima, a city with the largest concentra- 
tion of blacks in the Western Hemisphere. 
By the 1570s, slavery in Peri was an 
economic necessity, but it soon became 
entrenched in Spanish society. By 1650, 
social attitudes that made for the assimi- 
lation of the Afro-Peruvian had been 
firmly established. All in all, concludes 
Professor Bowser, the lives of most 


“Afro-Peruvians in the 16th and 17th 


centuries were bleak arid monotonous. 
The dominant note was not grinding: 
hardship nor misery but drabness and’ 
indifference. 

Several chapters are paricilaly out- 
standing: “African Versus Indian Labor” 
(Chapter 5) shows how the economic and 
demographic realities of Perú trans-- 
formed forced Indian labor (mita) and 
African slavery into complementary and , 
enduring institutions. “The Control of 
the: African Cimarrones” (Chapter 8) 
relates the harsh penalties for runaway 
slaves. Captors legally -could kill es- 
capees who resisted apprehension; the | 
head alone sufficed as proof for reward. ` 
In “Spiritual Concerns” (Chapter 9), 
slaveowners opposed the, Christianiza- 
tion and marriage of blacks. Such at- 
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titudes and the sexual imbalance in rural 
and urban areas, moreover, encouraged 
promiscuity and illegitimate offspring. 
Finally, in “The Free Person of Color” 
. (Chapter 11), the author notes how many 


free Afro-Peruvians gained modest for- 


fune and acceptance, yet racial cohesion 
and identity ‘were lost in the process. 
Race mixture—the widespread sexual 

. mingling of Indian, African, and 
Spaniard—played an important role in 
creating and sustaining a class of free 
Afro-Peruvians. The key to socioeconomic 
advancement was “whitening” and 
“passing” —culturally if not racially. 
Spanish culture was therefore the model 
for most free Afro-Peruvians. 

Professor Bowser, however, does not 
capture and communicate black emo- 
tions. What did it feel like to be a slave in 
colonial Peri? The author says it is 
difficult to make the black man come 
alive. His further admission that the vast 
and rich fund of documentation has but 
one flaw—that the African slave (even 
the free person of .color) was rarely 
viewed as ‘a person but as part of the 
masses—does not fill the void (p. ix). The 
author again states (p. 80) that the 
‘preferred bozal was the “Guinea” slave 
but does not give reasons for this prefer- 
ence in origin. He also does not wish to 
leave an impression that the urban 
residents of Perú owned slaves simply to 
establish their own social status (p. 103), 
but indeed he does (p. 101). At times, 
assumptions are made, for example (p. 
158): “.. . a similar policy was proba- 
bly followed elsewhere in Pert.” Yet, 
despite very few and minor criticisms, 


this is an essential volume for historians 


and libraries everywhere. 
FRANCIS J. MUNCH 
University of Nebraska 
. Lincoln ° 


s 


A. J. DAWISHA. Egypt in the Arab World: 
The Elements of Foreign Policy. Pp. ix, 
234. New York: Halsted Press, 1976. 
$24.50. . 


Shortly after.the 1952 revolution, Nas-' 


ser became the undisputed national 
leader of Egypt. After.the nationalization 
of the Suez Canal and the failure of the 
Anglo-French-Israeli attack against 
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Egypt in 1956, he emerged as an influen- 
tial leader in the Arab world. Moreover, 
his friendship with President Tito of ` 
Yugoslavia and his relations and adven- 
tures with Russia and the United States 
further enhanced his stature among the 
Third World leaders. 

Did Nasser plan Egypt’s foreign policy ° 
step by step in order to achieve his goals, 
or did he act spontaneously as he faced 
foreign policy decisions? This. book 
attempts to answer this question method- 
ically with emphasis on Nasser’s deci- 
sions in regard to Egypt's foreign policy 
toward other Arab states in the Middle 
East > 
Part I of this book contains five 
chapters and supplies the hiştorical 
setting for Egypt’s foreign policy during 
1952-1970, using the union with Syria in 
1958 as a focal point. It summarizes the 
pre-union involvement, the union ex- 
perience, and the post union’ events 
which led ultimately to the June war of 
1967. Part II is a methodical evaluation of 
the underlying elements of the events 
based upon what is described as action- 
response-reaction nexus. 

In the final analysis, the author seems 
to imply that Nasser’s major foreign 
policy, decisions may be justified and 
even rationalized if certain cir 
cumstances and constraints involving 
these decisions are taken into considera- 
tion. On the basis of this assumption, the 
author supplies a number of reasons for . 
Nasser’s major foreign policy decisions. 
In one instance, however, he goes a little 
bit too far when he attempts to rationalize 
Nasser’s decision to dismiss the United 
Nations Emergency Forces from Sinai in 
1967 (p. 110). 

There is no doubt -that Nasser. ‘made 
many sound decisions in the conduct of 
Egypt's foreign policy, but he also made 


.a number of other decisions in which he 


merely reacted to certain events without 
weighing the consequences. It is not- 
difficult at all to cite several good reasons 
for any particular foreign policy decision; 
yet a sound decision in any situation is 
made only after all aspects are taken 
into consideration, including the all- 
important aspect of economics. In this . 
respect, President Sadat is considered a 
master of foreign policy decisions, sim- 


` 


ply because he weighs carefully all the 
possibilities and constraints of any situa- 
tion before he makes his final decision. 

This book is well-written and well- 
-organized. It is informative as well as 
‘challenging and thought-provoking. The 
author, is to complimented for his 
methodology and insight. 

WILSON B. BISHAL 

Harvard University 

Cambridge f 

Massachusetts © ` 


` ERNEST S. DODGE. Islands and Em- 
pires: Western Impact on the Pacific 
and East Asia. Pp. xvi, 364. Min- 
neapolis: University of't Minnesota 
Press, 1976. $16.00. . . 


Islands and Empires is part of a new 
series from Minnesota called “Europe 
and the World in the Age of Expansion.” 
Most of the projected ten volumes have 
now been published, and the publishers 
are to be congratulated on producing 
such a series at a time when “imperial” 
history is pretty much at a discount. 
Perhaps the whole series will in toto 
provide a new direction and rationale for 


this currently unfashionable area of | 


inquiry. 

The present book is ‘a very readable 
survey of European activities in the 
Pacific and East Asia, beginning with the 
very earliest contacts and ending around 
1900. Dodge covers various European 

“impacts” on the two areas—the work of 
_ explorers, missionaries, traders, dip- 
lomats, adventurers, settlers—and also 
sketches reverse influences, such as the 
fashionable adulation of Polynesian 
visitors in Regency England, and the 
‘chinoiserie fad in Europe and America. 
Many topics are deftly handled in a light 
colloquial style. There is little new here, 
_ but this book should appeal to a wide 
publie, for much ground is covered in a 
very attractive manner. ` 

I don’t know who decided that this 
book should cover both East Asia and the 
Pacific, but this is what must give qualms 
to Dodge’s fellow scholars. He himself 
says both that “This is the first time this 
subject [of Western impact] has ever 
been considered combining the Pacific 
and Eastern Asia” and “The subject of 


-of their “political ` apparatus,” 
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' this volume almost automatically divides 


itself into two parts .. . presenting 
very different problems.” T he book is ini 


_fact clearly divided into two parts, and 


there is little integration between the 
two. To my mind lumping together two 
such different areas was a serious mis- 
take, for they simply have nothing in 
common. The East Asia part is wholly 
derivative and only one third of the book 
anyway. It deserves a full volume written 
by a specialist. Dodge is an eminent 
authority on the Pacific. If only he could 
have had a full volume to expand on his 
present excellent, but necessarily rather 
compressed, coven of this area. 


M. N. PEARSON 
University of New South Wales 
Sydney we 
Australia 


\ 


RIAD EL-RAYYES and DUNIA NAHAS. 
Guerrillas for Palestine. Pp. i, 155. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 196, 
‘$15.95. 


This thin, polemic-free ‘volume hae: 
ents a fragmentary, badly organized, but 
seemingly accurate description of some 
fifteen Palestinian guerrilla organiza- 
tions. It is incredibly candid regardin 
their acts of terrorism and their intern 
conflicts. It includes a partial description 


useful but all too brief account of their 
relations with the Arab states and with 
China and the USSR. Finally, it devotes 


. some eleven pages to brief biographical’ 


sketches of eight of their i 
leaders. ` 

A scholarly study of, or even a com- 
prehensive, report on, the Palestinian 

“resistance” movement would be a wel- 
come addition to the knowledge that is 
essential for understanding and resolv- 
ing one of the world’s most serious 
conflicts. For reasons in addition to those 
already indicated, however, this mono- 
graph has very limited utility; First, the 


authors are not identified, although it ~ 
‘appears that they are Palestinians. Sec- 


ond, there is no documentation and no 


bibliography..An introductory statement - 


reveals only that the book, which was 
first published in Loridon, “is based 


‘largely on contacts and interviews. . . 


and a, 
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conducted by the Palestinian affairs 
specialists on the research staff’ of 

An-Nahar Arab Report.” Third, the 
authors assume that the reader is already 
thoroughly familiar with the history, the 
politics, and the continuing issues that 

. are central to understanding the creation 
and ‘the mission of Guerrillas for Pales- 

_ tine. In consequence, there is no sum- 
mary of the evolution of the problem. 
Moreover, there is no indication of who 
the Palestinians are, how many and 
where they are, what their specific 
grievances are, or what has been 
done—apart from guerrilla activity >in 
their behalf. 

In spite of its limitations, this work 
provides much useful information, al- 
though .most of it is already familiar to 
careful readers of The New York Times 


and other informed sources. Here is an ` 


account of the loose confederation caled 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
from its creation in 1964, as a means of 
' restraining Palestinian nationalism in 
-favor of Nasser’s pan-Arab movement, to 
its capture by Yasir Arafat and its domina- 
tion in and after 1968 by his relatively 
moderate Fateh, dedicated initially to 
“the return of all Palestinian Arebs 
. .. to live in a secular, democratic 
state . . . with all of the present in- 
habitants, Tapa veb aa: their religion or 
their cultural back ” (p. 29). 
As all should know, ode PLO has 
always been a fragmented confederation 
of semi-autonomous organizations. Ter- 
rorist activities of some of its 
components—particularly those organi- 
zations ‘comprising the “rejection 
front’”—-have often embarrassed Fateh 
and obstructed its programs. Since Fateh 
itself is a guerrilla force, it is not 
surprising that from time to time its 
“defecting” members have organized 
such extremist groups as Black Se>- 
tember, the perpetrator of the Munich 
massacre of Israeli athletes in 1972. 
Thus, the PLO is polarized internally, 
with some of its components— 

v particularly the “rejection front’— 
` insisting on campaigns of terror, assassi- 
nation, and sabotage against Israel in 
order to liberate the whole of Palestine, 


_ in contrast to the Arafat group (Fateh) 


and the Syrian-controlled organization 
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(Sa’eqa) which are “prepared to 
negotiate a settlement which approves 
the establishment of a Palestine (such as 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip) as a 
step towards the goal of a secular’ 
democratic republic’ throughout the 
whole region” (p. 25). This relatively . 
moderate goal, of course, is itself clearly 
an ultimate threat to Israel, but 
elsewhere the ‘authors indicate that the 
PLO, early in 1971, implicitly accepted 
the terms of UN Security Council Reso- 
lution 242, as have Syria and Egypt, 
which recognizes the right to exist of all 
states in the region (pp. 938-94, 98). 

Among. the Palestinians’ continuing 
problems, according to the authors, is the 
Arab states’ tendency to put their na- 
tional interests above those of the Pales- 
tinians. Most of these regimes thus seek 
an overall settlement, and all signs 
indicate that the Palestinians’ principal 
sources. of support—the more powerful 
Arab states and even the USSR and 
China—are hostile to the “rejection 
front.” 

Since the date when this book was 
completed, the extremist components 
within the PLO have been decimated by 
Syrian forces operating in Lebanon. In 
consequence, the “moderate” factions of 
PLO are stronger than ever, while the 
principal actors in this tragic conflict 
proceed, as requested by the 1976 Gen- 
eral Assembly, to reconvene the Geneva 
conference “not later than” March 31, 
1977, in negotiations that, according to 
the Assembly, must include PLO repre- 
sentation. As movement of this kind 
becomes productive, whether on 
schedule or not, Guerrillas for Palestine 
will be a useful reference work regarding 
the roles and limitations of the PLO and 
the Arab states in the quest for peace. 

H. PAUL CASTLEBERRY 

Washington State University 

Pullman 


ABRAHAM F. LOWENTHAL,. ed. The 
Peruvian Experiment. Pp. x, 479. 
Princeton, a T University 
Press, 1976. $22. 


The most recent decade of Peruvian 
history is an appealing period for social 
and political analysis. In 1968, at the time 


` 
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of the Velasco military takeover, the 
nation exhibited many of the characteris- 
tics of developing nations; Peru’s large 
indigenous population had not yet been 
incorporated in the mainstream of the 
country’s development; there was a very 
unequal distribution of wealth and in- 
come; the economy relied heavily on 
natural resources; and there was a high 
degree of dependence on more de- 
veloped nations—especially the United 
States. 

_ When Velasco took power in 1968, 
political scientists groped unsuccess- 
fully for a category to describe the new 
government’s orientation. Nationaliza- 
tion of the International Petroleum 
Company, agrarian reform programs, and 
efforts to institutionalize “social prop- 


erty” were not consistent with actions of- 


traditional -right wing Latin American 
military dictatorships. Neither, however, 
did the Velasco regime align itself with 
the leftist regimes of the hemisphere. 

This book is oné of the first com- 
_ prehensive efforts to analyze the Velasco 
government and to compare it with the 
civilian regime that preceded it. The ten 
essays it comprises resulted from a 1973 
seminar on continuity and change in 
contemporary Peru sponsored by the 
Center for Inter-American Relations in 
New York. Generally, the essays are easy 
to read and do not require a high level of 
technical expertise in any specific 
academic field. In discussing such di- 
verse topics as land tenure, squatter 
settlements, income distribution, foreign 
investment, education and urbanization, 
the authors did not attempt to develop a 
coherent theme. Rather, the dimensions 
and significance of the military regime 
were explored from the authors’ own 
perspectives. Nevertheless, several 
overall impressions emerge from the 
volume. 

First, there is still no consensus re- 
garding how to classify the military 
government. There is a gap between the 
government’s achievements and its own 
revolutionary slogans. It is not clear that 
itreally is a differentkind of government. 
There is some support for the view that it 
is just another military regime operating 
pragmatically within the nation’s politi- 
cal and social constraints. 


The Velasco government gave consid- 
erable attention to improving income 
distribution. While there have been 
absolute gains in the standards of living 
in most sectors, it appears that inequality 
has actually been growing. Furthermore, 
the sectors needing most improvement 
may be benefiting least. 

Increasingly, it is recognized that even 
with the best of intentions, it is difficult 


to distribute wealth effectively and - 


equitably in a country where much of the 


population is not socially mobilized. 


Those among the lower income groups 
who are best organized tend to receive 
the most. For example, despite the 
publicity given to a major program such 
as agrarian reform, the- total income 
transfer is estimated to be less than 2 
percent. “Furthermore, even ifit is fully 
carried out, the agrarian reform will 
benefit less than 40 percent of all farm 
families needing assistance and less than 
10 percent of the Indian communities” 
(p. 204). 

A great deal of effort will be required to 
achieve popular participation. It is not 
clear whether a continuation of present 
policies will result in greater tension and 
the need for more force to retain control. 
One author anticipates growing confron- 
tation with the supposed beneficiaries of 


' the regime because of unrealized objec- 


tives. 

The Peruvian Experiment represents a 
valuable contribution to the analysis of 
Per’s recent experience. It should 
definitely be read by students of Peru 
and will also be useful to readers with a 
general interest in developing nations 
who want to better understand what may 
be a more novel approach to develop- 
ment by a military government. 

FRED D. MILLER 

Director, Department of Energy 

State of Oregon 

Salem 


KITSIRI MALALGODA. Buddhism in 
Sinhalese Society, 1750-1900: A 
Study of Religious Revival and 
Change. Pp. xiii, 300. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1976. 
$16.50. 


Kitsiri Malalgoda, of the Depatinent 
of Sociology, University of Auckland, has 
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contributed a valuable study which will 
be indispensable to any serious student 
_of modern Sinhalese Buddhism. While 
various writers have addressed them- 
selves to the relationship between relig- 
ion and society in Ceylon since inde- 
pendence, this has been done without 
benefit of the kind of detailed historical 
analysis of the early modem period 
provided by: the present book. Much of 
the previous writing on the British 
period has played the nationalist theme 
of the “betrayal of Buddhism,” without 
greatly adding to our knowledge of the 
internal dynamics of Buddhism chal- 
lenged by an aggressive Christianity. Dr. 
Malalgoda’s study, on the other hand, in 
filling this gap presents scholarship of a 
high order: good documentation, sound 
generalizations, balanced judgments, 
After a quick overview of the historical 
development of Buddhism in Ceylon 
and the impact of the Portuguese and 
Dutch, Malalgoda goes to his two major 
themes. Part One deals with schisms 
within the Sangha (monastic: order) and 
' the rise of new monastic fraternities. 
Under King Kirti Sri Rajasinha’s remark- 
. able reforms, monks were brought from 
Siam to reestablish the Theravada ordi- 
nation, resulting in a steady increase in 


the number of duly ordained Sinhalese . 


monks, As these were all recruited from 
the high Goyigama caste, low-caste pro- 
tests resulted in the rise of the Amarap- 
ura and other fraternities. The author's 
detailed treatment of this caste-inspired 
segmentation of the Sangha emphasizes 
the shift of the effective center of 
Buddhism from Kandy to the low coun- 


Part Two is entitled “Protestant 
Buddhism,” and deals with the response 
of resurgent Buddhism to the ian 
missionaries’ challenge. Among other 
things, the author stresses the point thata 
highly effective defense of Buddhism 
was being made by Sinhalese monks 
long before Colonel Henry Steel Olcott 
arrived on, the scene in 1880. Olcott 


himself described his visit as “the be-. 


ginning of the second and permanent 
stage of the Buddhist revival,” and 
attributed the first to the monk Ven. 
Mohottivatte. ‘The author suggests that 


“dangerous” 
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the monkhood’s ancient tradition of . 
keeping on good terms with the estab- 
lished political authority, whatever it 
might be, helps to explain the fact that 
the Buddhist revival never developed 
into an organized nationalist movement 
to drive the British out. 
DONALD E. SMITH 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphie 


RICHARD H. MITCHELL. Thought Con- 
trol in Prewar Japan. Pp. 226. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1976. 
$10.95. 


The system of the control of “subver- 
sive” political thought of the variegated 
left and also later of the ultraright in ` 
Japan from around the turn ofthe century 
to 1941 is the subject of this slim but well 
documented study. Not only is. the 
legislative history of the “notorious” 
Peace Preservation Law of 1925 and its 
subsequent revisions of 1929 and 1941 

but also examined are the applica- 
tions of the law, alternative administra- 
tive procedures (such as preventive 
detention), new techniques that would 
help induce “conversion” (tenké), and 


- the whole governmental structure that 


became involved. This included particu- 
larly the Justice and Home Ministries, 
the thought procurators and thought 
police.. Thought control was spear- 
headed by Hiranuma Kiichird (a Jus- 
tice official who became Prime Minis- 
ter in 1939), whose bureaucratic faction 
had made the system work across the 
grain of the independent and rival 
sections of the government. The author 
reviews the Morito (1920) and Kyoto 
Student Association (1925) cases, the 
mass arrests (March 15, 1928), and the 
public trials of Communists (1931-32). 
These were milestones lining the way to 
the “spiritual mobilization” of 1938-39 
and the acceptance of a narrow, au- 


‘thoritarian value system and support for’ 


all-out war. 

Professor Mitchell attempts to write an 
objective account. He states that the 
Communist “threat” was pitifully small 
and shows how the definition of 
and “unhealthy” thought . 
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widened to cover the mildest libevaliam:’ 
Nevertheless, he describes the problems 
through the eyes of the bureaucrats and 
makes some of his value judgments from 
their point of view, such as regarding the 
“success” of the program, though in the 
end it helped bring defeat to Japan. 
Mitchell argues that Hiranuma was nota 
“fascist” but a “conservative” who ulti- 
mately opposed a more repressive sys- 
tem (p. 175). ° 
While not discussing this, in Japan 
today there remains on the books the 
early postoccupation antisubversive law 
of 1952 (“Haböhö”) that could, under 
changed circumstances, be applied. in 
what Mitchell characterized as a “nonra- 
. tional” manner. In the United States, too, 
not all the laws from the Joe McCarthy 
period have been expunged. Thus, the 
unique characteristics of Japanese anti- 


democratic thought control should not: 


hide the more general dynamics that 
come into play when conservatism tries 
to stop change in its tracks even in a 
non-fascist polity, where there is no 
dictator and where the populace is 
well-educated and better-off financially 
than in the less developed nations. It is in 
this sense that his study holds intrinsic 
interest not only for those who specialize 


in Japanese politics, law, and history, but’ 


also for those interested in preserving 


civil liberties in modern, affluent - 


societies, 
GEORGE OAKLEY TOTTEN, ITI 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


James C. Scort. The Moral Economy of 

hs Peasant: Rebellion and Subsist- 

in Southeast Asta. Pp. ix, 246. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1976..$15.00. 


In many ways this is a gem of a book. 
To a high level of scholarship concep- 
tualization, analysis, and an original and 
consistent approach, it adds clear and 
readable prose. 

The core of the argument is the nature 
of the subsistence ethic, described 
analytically in the first chapter. The 
subsistence ethic stems from peasant 


preoccupation with minimal subsistence - 


needs and protection against crisis 
periods resulting from crop failures and, 

in market economies, price fluctuations. 

Subsistence is considered’ by the peasant 
as aright and much of traditional peasant 
society is concerned with the security of 
this right. Minimal subsistence involves 
more than food, it involves performance 
of social obligations as these are defined 
in each society. From this ethic flow 


much of the moral value systems of each’ 


group and their perception of what is 
right and just, and from it flow not only 
the nature of economic decisions and 


acceptable alternatives but unrest, re-- 


sistance, and rebellion as well. 
Chapter 2 elaborates the moral dimen- 
sions as revealed in various social and 
economic arrangements. In traditional 
societies individual household security 
is provided by reciprocity (viewed more 
broadly than it is by Polanyi) and 
redistributive mechanisms, although 


there is no protection for collective 


disaster. Chapters 3, 4 and 5 apply these 
arguments to the development of colo- 
nial economies and peasant politics in 
Southeast Asia. Structural changes in the 
colonial economy and the effects of fiscal 
claims by the state upon the peasant are 
examined. Chapter 5 analyzes two major 
peasant rebellions in Burma and Viet- 


nam in the light of the subsistence ethic ` 


and the search for security. Chapter 6 
deals with the influence of the political 
economy of the subsistence ethic on 
peasant politics. This involves analysis 
of the peasant ideas of social justice and 
offers an operational definition of exploi- 
tation. Chapter 7 considers the why and 
when of peasant rebellions or their 
failure to occur. 

The theoretical approach draws on 
Marxist ideas~ but frequently departs 
from them. However-some concepts are 
adopted uncritically. The term “peas- 


ant” is loosely used, reflecting wide- - 


spread confusion about the term. It is not 
always clear what is meant, and small- 
holders, tenant farmers, artisans, and 


- laborers evidently are all included. I 


happen to think this is proper in rural 
settings, but some disagree strongly. 


Employment of the term “class” is very ` 


loose and there is no clear definition of 


t 
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what is meant; in some cases occupa- 
tional or status groups seem to be so 
labeled. Techniques of exploiting the 
peasant frequently attributed to the 
colonial regimes, are elsewhere recog- 
nized as present in pre-colonial situa- 
tions. What emerges is that the colonial 
states are much more efficient. . 

The clearest departure from Marxism 
is in attempts to deal with the concept of 
“exploitation” in Chapter 6. Several 
definitions are examined and a new 
operational definition is offered. . 

Despite these minor caveats, the book 
should be useful to a wide variety of 
readers. 

RALPH L. BEALS 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Davin R: STURTEVANT. Popular Upris- 
ing in the Philippines, 1840-1940. Pp. 
317. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1976. $17.50. 


This book deals with violent peasant 
movements in the Philippines over a 
century spanning the late Spanish and 
the whole of the U.S. colonial periods; 
plus the first years of the Philippines 
Commonwealth. It will be of value to 
anthropologists; historians, political sci- 
entists and seciologists interested in 
peasant movements in general and in 
Southeast Asia. 

Professor Sturtevant has been writing 
about Philippine peasant movements 
since the early 1960s: In this work he has 
revised and drawn together parts of 
previously published papers and ex- 
panded them with new data to make a 
readable book. As well as the usual 
official documents, he has used news- 
paper files and the memoirs and private 
papers of Spanish, U.S. and Philippine 
officials. He has let us hear the voice of 
‘the rebels themselves by including con- 
temporary interviews with captives and 
his personal interviews with former 
leaders. 

Professor Sturtevant’s thesis is that the 
basic conflict in the countryside came 
from a cultural rather than economic or 
political clash. Thus the uprisings are 
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revitalization movements that ‘point to 

the existence of serious tensions be- 

tween what Robert Redfield saw as the. 
little tradition of village folk and the 

great tradition of a rational urban cen- 

tered culture. The only common theme 

he finds in movements before about 1935 

is the messianic behavior of leaders and 

the millenarian religious behavior of 
members who believed in an imminent 

apocalypse that only the purified mem- 

bers-of rigorously egalitarian fraternities 

would survive. In confrontations with- 
the authorities they trusted in the 

miraculous power of amulets to turn 

away the bullets and bring victory, 

The Sakdal movement in the 1930s 
marks a transition from supernaturalism 
and utopian “impossibilism” to secular 
movements that had more limited goals, 
more rational and coherent leadership, — 


-and perhaps more effect. This was the 


time when urban middle and upper class 


intellectuals took a hand in peasant 


organization. 

The rich detail of exotic belief and 
practice and the religious form of the 
earlier peasant utopias described remind 
us that it.is only in recent times that 
people with a, wider viewpoint, have 
tumed pandemic peasant discontent 
with their lot into well-organized and 
sometimes successful wars of national 
liberation or class war. 
BRIAN FEGAN ~ 
Macquarie University 
New South Wales ` 
Australia £ 


HUGH TINKER. Separate and Unequal: 
India and the Indians in the British 
Commonwealth, 1920—1950. Pp. 460. 
Vancouver, Ca.: University of British 
Columbia Press, 1976. $18.50. 


The coerced migration of populations 
is as old and recurring as human history. 
The subject in all its tragic dimensions 
demands systematic attention, but for. 


‘ any major international movement of 


populations’ in the modern world, its. 
demographic, cultural and political im- - 
plications are enormously complex. This 
is preeminently true for the worldwide 
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diaspora of the peoples of India over the 
past two hundred years. No historian 
except Hugh Tinker would be capable of 
the synthesis which his new two-volume 
history of the subject achieves. Broadly 
experienced as both administrator and 
scholar in several parts ofthe Empire and 
Commonwealth, Tinker provides both 
an intimate understanding of politics and 
society in India and a balanced analysis 
of the diplomacy of the Empire. 

In the first volume, A New System of 
Slavery: The Export of Indian Labour 


Overseas, 1830-1920, he traces the mi- . 


gration of Indian labor after the formal 


abolition of slavery in the British Em- . 


. pire, from homelands in several prov- 
inces of British India to plantations 
around the tropical world. His account is 
_ acutely aware not only of the imperial 


politics and international economics of - 


the subject, but of the cultures of the 
castes in question, and even the soil and 
weather conditions which underlay the 
entire story. 

Separate and Unequal continues this 
epic story for the years between World 
War I and the birth of the British 
Commonwealth, this time with rela- 

_ tively greater emphasis on the politics of 
empire and nationalism. From the In- 
dians’ perspective this entailed at least 
three foci of political initiative. From the 
time of Gandhi’s work in Africa onward, 
the Indian National Congress persist- 
ently struggled to gain from London a 
policy guaranteeing, full civil equality for 


Indians in all parts of the Empire. The - 


Viceroy’s government in New Delhi, 
responding to pressures from Congress, 
for the most part urged London to 
construct a single policy imposed consis- 
tently on all colonies and Dominions. 
But the Colonial Office in London was 
responding to different sets of pressures; 
its sympathies were for the most part 
incompatible with India’s sense of jus- 
tice and consistency. The colonial elites 
maintained white supremacist policies, 
and even Dominions like Canada limited 
immigration of Indians after World War 
I. Together they fought for what they 
euphemistically described as a decen- 
tralized approach for the Empire, one 
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which would allow each colony or 
Dominion control over its own policies, 
British Africa especially, which was- 
central to ‘the interests of the overseas 
Indians, successfully defended the prin- 
ciple of local control even through the 
intricate negotiations which transformed 
the Empire into the Commonwealth in 
the 1940s. Tinker’s final chapters trace, 
the intricate diplomatic maneuvering 
which brought independent India into 
the Commonwealth after 1947, despite 
London’s continued failure. to resolve 
the demand for racial equality with the 
power of the white supremacists. 

The author makes it evident that this 
diplomatic tightrope resolved the ques- 
tion to no one’s permanent satisfaction. 
The issue, of course, is still with us, as 
negotiations over control, of Southern 
Rhodesia continue into 1977. Hugh - 
Tinker’s analysis of its background as 
seen from: London and New Delhi thus 


‘takes on contemporary urgency as well as 


great distinction for all historians in- 
terested in colonization, nationalism and 
multiracial politics. i 
RICHARD P. TUCKER 
‘Oakland University 
Rochester 
Michigan 


FRANKLIN B. WEINSTEIN. Indonesian 
Foreign Policy and the Dilemma of 
Dependence—From Sukarno to, 
Soeharto. Pp. 384. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1976. $17.50. 


This is an uncommonly interesting and 
valuable study, if for no other reason than 
that the author looks at the problem 
through the eyes and with the words of 
the Indonesian foreign policy elite. 
Overwhelmingly, the vast literature on 
the problems of the developing countries 


‘assays them from our Western perspec- 


tive. Ideally, we should read as much 
written by them and give at least as much 
attention to what they think as we do to 
our own Western studies. This volume is 
a happy compromise since Dr. Weinstein 
can hardly divest himself of everything 
he is. 

Clearly, there is an almost inevitable 
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and largely unresolvable ambivalence in 
Indonesian thinking. Its leaders see the 
world as hostile, whatever the ideologi- 
cal stripe of any given country, each 
being motivated by its own self-interest, 
which means at the expense of In- 
donesia. Hence, the urge for total inde- 
pendence in all areas of activity and the 
need for self-reliance. Many leaders 
admire the Peoples Republic of China, 
but they either cannot bring themselves 
.to follow that path, or believe that 
Indonesians are incapable of the disci- 
pline it would require. ` 

In contrast, there is a general convic- 
tion that Indonesian poverty and under- 
developmentare so great that they can be 
solved only through massive foreign aid, 
and that means some degree of limitation 
on freedom of action—dependence. In- 
donesian leaders are fixed on the idea 
that development means industrializa- 
tion and produce, produce, produce—an 
idea of course picked up while studying 
in Western universities, and primarily in’ 
American ones. Surely, in the Hereafter 
there must be some special form of 
punishment reserved for economists 
who for a generation now and still 
proselytize Western development mod- 
els for the rest of the world, totally 
oblivious of the fact that the conditions 
which made Western development pos- 
sible simply do not exist in most of the 
rest of the world and never will. 

This. study is a well informed and 
perceptive account of the struggle be- 
tween these two main themes, as mod- 
ified and influenced by other internal 
and extemal forces. The final impression 
is not exactly hopeful. I would even call 
it bleak. 

Dr. Weinstein asserts that a principal 
purpose in his study is to find lessons for 
other developing countries. His conclu- 
sions are so few and so general that they 
are either cliches or not conclusions at 
all. Although he does not say so, I read 
him as implying that each country is a 
problem unique to itself. I would add 
that each one must make its own decision 
as to’ whether and to what extent to 
compromise its freedom of action, or 
whether to stand alone—and pay the 
price. The last sentence in the book 
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seems to me the most significant: “It may 
well be that the only way for them to 
develop is to seek their own more 
autonomous paths.” 


JOHN F. MELBY 
University of Guelph 
Ontario 
- Canada 
EUROPE 


Josera P. LAsH. Roosevelt and Church- 
ill, 1939-1941. Pp. 528. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1976. $12.95. 


This book is an‘account of the highly 
unusual personal and political friend- 
ship between the President of the U.S.A. 
and the Prime Minister of the U.K. ` 
during the first two years of the Second 
World War. The relationship has been 
the subject of much comment in au- ' 
tobiographies (including, notably, Church- 
ill’s own) and biographies, so that the. 
general picture has long been familiar. 
But Joseph Lash, a former newspaper- 
man, adds much thatis new, supported as 
he is by the recently opened Roosevelt- 
Churchill correspondence. 

‘There was, of course, a tremendous 
difference in the positions of the two 
statesmen. Churchill headed a warring 
nation, to whose leadership he had been 
called in the time of its greatest peril. 
The power of the British executive gave 
him great scope and maneuverability in 
decision-making, and he was able to 
indulge his dash and flair for unconven- 
tional solutions. Roosevelt faced an 
isolationist opposition between 1939 and 
1941, and his freedom in conducting 
foreign policy was much restricted by the 
constitutional powers of Congress. His 
strength with the American voters was 
qualified by the knowledge that the great 
majority of them’ did not want United 
States involvement. 

Both men wished and worked for this 
outcome. Churchill for the most part 
understood the President’s predicament 
and only in secret letters did he reveal 
how much he desired American inter- 
vention. He was certainly not above 
painting the British picture even blacker 
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than it was in reality, in order to encour- 
age American support. Roosevelt saw the 
defense of Britain as essential in terms of 
American strategic self-interest. (Much 
of his concern in 1940 was about what 
would happen -to the British Navy if 
Britain surrendered.) Yet what emerges 
strikingly from these pages is how 
ideological was the President’s commit- 


development of a political friendship. 
Doubtless diplomatic historians ` will 


. analyze more thoroughly the corre- 


ment. More aware than most Americans _ 


of the nature of Nazism, and of the 
indivisibility of freedom, he felt that it 


was right.that his country should be at ` 


war with Hitler. Thus those of us of the 
wartime generation who looked to him as 
the true leader of the world’s democratic 
peoples were correct in our impression. 

Roosevelt, the. 
Roosevelt the - Machiavellian when it 
came to getting the United States em- 
broiled. Using his powers as 
Commander-in-Chief he instituted At- 
lantic patrols that assisted the hard- 
pressed British Navy, and he took over 
the occupation’ af Iceland from the 


British. At the same time he carefully. 


idealist, needed . 


spondence and relate it more know- 
ledgeably to the political circumstances 
of the time. Yet the author's treatment is 
not without erudition and, if his style 
sometimes stumbles into journalese, for 
the. most part it sustains the reader 
through the fascinating story. 
FRANK BEALEY. 
University of Aberdeen ss 


Scotland Ha 


JACQUES LERUEZ. Economic Planning 
and Politics in Britain. Pp. xi, 324. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1975. No 
price. 


- FRANK STACEY. British ' Government, 


consulted constitutional lawyers before © 


introducing Lend-Lease and maintained 
a careful check on public and congres- 
sional opinion. The touch-and-go nature 
of the latter is exemplified by the passage 
in the House of Representatives in 
August 1941 by only one vote of the Bill 
to extend the selective draft even after 
the clause to allow the. use of draftees 
outside the Western hemisphere had 
‘been abandoned. But only three ‘weeks 
later when the destroyer Greer was 
attacked Roosevelt used the incident to 
broadcast to the nation a declaration that 
the Atlantic fleet would henceforward 
` protect all Allied ships in the Western 
‘Atlantic, though German and Italian 
ships would enter such waters “at their 
own peril.” Thus. Roosevelt gradually 
edged public opinion toward an accept- 
_ ance of belligerency, looking always for 
pretexts for greater intervention. Never, 
however, did he move without carrying 
American public opinion with him. 
While the book caters to the male 
“coffee-table” interest, especially that 
section of it, very strong in Britain, which 
consists of World War II veterans; it is 
nevertheless more than an account of the 
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1966-1975: The Years of Reform. Pp. 
ix, 243. New York: Oxford Dares 
Press, 1975. $17. 00. 


The economic misfortune which ii 
befallen Great Britain has caused many 
social scientists to re-examine the classic 
model of British Government: in terms of 
economic policy. Such a reexamination 
is central to twọ very different kinds of 
books which give insights into the 
operation of British Government, espe- 
cially in new areas of endeavor. In 
British Government, 1966-1975 Frank 
Stacey examines reform in the electoral 
system, Parliament, including attempts 
to change the House of Lords, the 
ministries and central planning, the Civil 
Service, local and regional government, 
the National Health Service and proce- 
dures for the redress of grievances. In a 
study of much greater depth -entitled 
Economic Planning and Politics in Brit- 
ain author Jacques Leruez traces plan- 
ning anda significant amount of general 
economic policy in theory and practice 
from 1945 to 1972. 

Neither of these books will be useful 
for people who do not have a sound 
knowledge of the British political sys- 


tem. In many respects the Stacey book: 


can be considered a sequel to a longer 


. book written by the same author entitled 


The Government of Great Britain. In the 
British Government, 1966-1975 Stacey 
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primarily focuses on institutional reform 

. and the book is fundamentally descrip- 
tive. Little attention is paid to the 
enormous social change that has taken 
place in Great Britain in the post World 
War II era, change which must be 
considered as background to any study of 
reform. 

Leruez is a French scholar who offers 
the benefits of a comparative perspective 
and his reference to French planning is 
an important element in his book. This is 
especially tue in a brief but very 
thoughtful concluding chapter. This is a 
thorough work which displays sig- 
nificant insights into the economic and 
political forces which bear on planning 
as well as the operation of the structural 
elements involved in the making of 
economic policy. Particularly interesting 
is the comparison the author gives of the 
idealistic approach of the Labour Party to 
planning and the begrudging use of it by 
Conservative Governments. The discus- 
sion of the failure of the 1965 National 
Plan and the consequences of this failure 


` provide vital material necessary to un-' 


derstand Britain’s economic plight. In 
fact, Leruez argues persuasively that the 
enormity of the economic difficulty in 


which Britain finds itself can be traced to , 


its approach to planning and the few real 
achievements of its planning efforts. 
This bookis undoubtedly one of the most 
: important comprehensive approaches to 
British economic policies written in 
recent years. 
STEPHEN P. Korr 
Syracuse University 
New York 


RALPH B. LEVERING. American Opinion 
and the Russian Alliance, 1939-1945. 
Pp. xv, 262. Chapel Hill; The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina . Press, 1976. 
$17.95. 


Soviet Russia has long been unknown 
and often distrusted by Americans and its 
image as a result has always had an 
unreal quality about it. And at no time 
were American fantasies about Russia 
greater than during World War II when 
attitudes fluctuated wildly from suspi- 
cions, to extreme hostility, to friendship 
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and brotherhood in a crusade to save the 
free world, back to suspiciousness and 
ultimately to deep enmity and fear during 
the cold war period. Professor Levering 
has carefully plotted these oscillations of 
attitudes from 1939 to 1945 using the . 
numerous public opinion polls of the.: 
period and a wide variety of publications - 
and broadcasts. He uses these materials 
to document the changing views of the. 
conservatives, liberals, the various hues 
of intellectuals and the popular press. 

In his review and analysis Professor 
Levering found nothing new or startling. 
Popular and elite attitudes fluctuated 
primarily according to what Americans 
thought Russia was contributing to the 
war against fascism and their optimism . 
about the postwar world. At the height of 
friendship for Russia in 1942-43 many 
Americans came to believe the United 
States and the Soviet Union had common 
postwar goals. This latter fiction was kept 
alive as long as‘possible by the govern- : 
ment and particularly Roosevelt. But by 
1944 suspicions of Soviet motivations 
steadily began to increase and soon after 
1945 led to the cold war. Although the 
majority of American opinion shifted 
back and forth from the beginning to the 
end of the war there was a hard: core of 
opinion makers and about one quarter of 
the population who remained distrustful 
of the Russians throughout. For the most - 
part the spectrum of views of the elite 
and masses coincided and from this the 
author concludes that the opinions of the 
rank-and-file Americans on Russia were 
determined and guided by the elite 
opinion makers. He assumes that the 
level of knowledge about Russia was so ` 
low that people looked to the accepted ` 
opinion leaders rather than judging ' 
themselves the contributions being 
made by the Russians and their trustwor- 
thiness as allies. 

For the most part this dadyl is a straight- 
forward chronology of American at- 
titudes, but at times Professor Levering 
is very judgmental toward certain views 
which were expressed, calling’ some 
excellent and others ill-conceived. From 
historical hindsight itmay be tempting to 
criticize certain views but it really does 
not’ belong to a detached analysis of 
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changing attitudes. At the end of the 
volume the author is particularly critical 
of Roosevelt for not waming the Ameri- 
can people about the different and 
contrary postwar objectives of Russia and 
the United States. In this case I think the 
author may have missed the point of 
Roosevelt’s policy which was based on 
the belief that Churchill, Stalin, and he, 
Roosevelt, could personally reach com- 
promises and settlements for the world 
and keep the peace under a benevolent 
three power hegemony. At least until 
‘after Yalta Roosevelt seemed to have 
_believed that such a postwar arrange- 
ment would be possible. Furthermore, 
there is evidence that Stalin was also 
taken with this scheme as the best means 
to get what he wanted and to avoid 
conflict with the United States. There- 
fore, for Roosevelt to have warned the 
American people of the differences be- 
tween Russia and the United States 
would have directly undermined any 
hope of settling issues at the summit. 
That Roosevelt may have underesti- 
mated the problems and overestimated 
his own ability is another question. In 
spite of the judgmental quality ofsome of 
the discussion, this volume makes a 
valuable contribution in summarizing 
and carefully documenting the fluctua- 
tions of American popular and elite 
attitudes toward the Soviet Union during 
World War II. 
Davin T. CATTELL 
University of California 
Los Angeles ; 


JOHN PAXTON. The Developing Common 
Market: The Structure of the E. E. C. 
in Theory and in Practice, 1957-1976. 
Pp. 240. Boulder, Colo.: Westview 
Press, 1976. $25.00. 


` Since the late 1960s there has been 
increasing comment in the popular press 
on the declining health of the European 
Economic Community. These fading 
hopes for a united Europe have been 
engendered by both the narrowly 
nationalistic attitudes of member states 
and, increasingly, by perceived struc- 
tural imperfections in the Community’s 
l institutions. ‘Largely ignoring! these pes- 


t 


simistic winds which have been blowing 
around the Community’s headquarters 
in Brussels, is anew book by John Paxton 
of Great Britain, The Developing Com- 
mon Market: The Structure of the E. E. 
C.in Theory and in Practice, 1957-1976. 
Mr. Paxton’s optimistic treatment of 
Common Market structure and practice 
is unique in several ways. First, his’ 
emphasis is on explanation and opera- 
tion rather than discussion and evalua- 


tion. Possible criticisms of current prac- i 


tice are largely ignored in favor of precise 
descriptive analysis. Second, an attempt 
is made by the author to show the actual 
economic results of various provisions of 
the Rome Treaty and its resultant regula- 
tions. The use of charts to explain the 
practical operation of-tariffs, social se- 
curity rules and taxes is quite helpful in 
gauging the importance of certain proce- 
dures to the operation of the complete 
system. Of key importance to Mr. Pax- 


ton’s approach is the political nature of ° 


the Community’s origin and current 
functioning. Although the author’s pre- 
diction that “on the horizon lies political 
union” belies current realities, there is 
an infectious quality to his optimism that 


‘carries the reader beyond the depressing 


noises made by other commentators. 
The approach taken by Mr. Paxton is a 
largely episodic one, dealing first with a 
summary of post-war economic de- 
velopments in Western Europe, and then 
proceeding through an examination of 
the Community’s institutions and 
policies. Particular attention is given to 


. matters of concern to business leaders. 


The chapters dealing with the rules of 
competition, the operation of the Value 
Added Tax (VAT) and the scope of 
common agricultural policies are the 
most detailed. The section dealing with 
the operation of community law within 
the member states is also well done and 
is important because it is often omitted or 
mishandled in books. of this type. 
Despite the brisk tone, brevity and 
general accuracy of Mr. Paxton’s treat- 
ment, there are several criticisms that 
should be made of his work. First, too 
much effort is expended in discussing 
the details of prior provisional periods in 
the operation of the Community. Second, 
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to provide a tie to ongoing develop- 
ments in the Community’s operation 
there should have been specific refer- 
ences to the case law that has built up 


over the past two decades. These refer- 


ences are of substantial import in the 
merger regulation area. Third, the au- 
thor’s insistence on. explanation rather 
than evaluation is a bit more stringent 
than it needs to be. 

Overall, Mr. Paxton has given us an 
excellent short treatment of the opera- 
tion’ of the Common Market. The book’s 
genesis most likely was an attempt to 
explain to the educated public in Great 
Britain the operation of the Economic 
Community to which they had only 
recently become attached. One hopes 
that the author will be willing in his next 
volume to offer a little more interpretive 
embroidery to this excellent beginning. 

JAMES R. SILKENAT 

Member of the New York Bar 

New York City 


JOHANNES STEINHOFF. Wohin treibt die 
NATO? Probleme der Verteidigung- 
Westeuropas. Pp. 279. Hamburg, 
Germany: Hoffman and Campe, 1976. 

. DM 28. 


Where is NATO drifting to? This is not 
a new question and is asked frequently 
these days. Steinhoff, a retired German 
Air Force General, answers it by propos- 
ing specific recommendations to the 
problems associated with defense of 


Westem Europe. Although others have ~ 


tried a similar approach, this is not a 
rehash of old proposals. Steinhoff pres- 
ents an independent assessment that is 
amplified by his work as Chairman of 
NATO’s Military Committee. Readers 
will recall that this is the highest military 
-authority in the Alliance. 

In assessing the current NATO- 
Warsaw Pact military balance, he con- 
cludes, as most others, that the Soviet 
threat to Europe has matured and is now 
more serious than ever before. Rather 
than orienting its military strategy and 
diplomatic policy toward this specific 
threat, Steinhoff argues that NATO is 
drifting as rouge this situation did not 
exist. 
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Broad answers to tactical and strategic 
concerns are found in his discussion of 
five scenarios outlining possible attacks 
on NATO. No one will be too shocked 
that a scenario featuring a surprise, 
limited attack in the central sector offers 
the best possibility for Soviet success. It 
capitalizes on the defects of the Al 
liance’s' decision-making structures, the. 
absence of coordinated tactical maneu- 
vering, the maldeployment of NATO 
armies, the poor positioning of the Lines 
of Communication, and lack of integra- 


tion of its air forces. Most importantly, it 


fits current Soviet capabilities and inten- 
tions. 

By completing a detailed structural- 
functional analysis of the defense prob- 


` lems of éach of the European countries 


comprising the Alliance and then 
evaluating problems associated with 
such specific areas as ground forces, 
tactical air forces, and tactical nuclear 
weapons, Steinhoff develops specific rec- 
ommendations that could halt NATO’s 
drift. Many of his suggestions on im- 
proving NATO armed forces could be 
accomplished within his concept of total 
standardization. Such military stan- 
dardization goes beyond armaments and 
includes training and doctrine, logistics, 
communications, and tactics. It would 
have the additional advantage of lessen- 
ing the dependence on nuclear weapons 
by vastly improving conventional force 
effectiveness within the NATO struc- 
ture. 

As an “Atlanticist,” Steinhoff is critical 
of French attitudes. Yet, he does not 
waste time with invective and considers 
France a vital of the NATO solution. 
He would welcome them back into the 
NATO forces structure for a price. The 
price is acceptance of Atlantic inter- 
dependence,. which he believes each: 
member nation must pay if NATO is to 
successfully prioritize requirements and 
accomplish these consonant with its 
resources, ` > 

Steinhoff displays a faith in NATO’s 
efficacy and survival that many may 
consider remarkable, given the viability 
of his critique. He recognizes that only 
an Alliance can defend Western Europe- 
and he wants NATO strengthened both 


militarily and politically to accomplish 
that. And he does not want the Germans 
to have the primary responsibility to 
accomplish this. To stop NATO’s drift- 


ing, he advocates an Alliance with more 


integrated, totally ‘standardized armed 
forces with a policy stressing Atlantic 


interdependence in defense, political, 


and economic matters. 
' JOHN D. ELLIOTT 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


TRAIAN STOIANOVICH. French Histori- 
cal Method: The Annales Paradigm. 
Pp. 260. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1976. $12.50. 


Professor Stoianovich has a thesis, 
albeit one that would be shared by few of 
the historians whose work he discusses. 
He believes that Annales historians have 
created a paradigm or “disciplinary ‘ma- 
trix” for the world community of scholar- 
ship. This, he says, is the third paradigm 
in Western historiography. The first, 
perfected by Machiavelli and Guicar- 
dini, was that of exemplary history, 
which sought in the study of the past'to 
find lessons for contemporary politics. 


The second was developmental history . 


developed during the nineteenth cen- 
tury by the Germans and closely allied 
with the idea of linear progress. The 
third is functional history in which 
society is considered as a communica- 
tions system. 

This paradigm, according to 
Stoianovich, has been created by three 
generations of French historians. The 
first generation corisisted of the found- 
ers, Marc Bloch and Lucien Febvre. The 
second is identified above all with 
Fernand Braudel. The third includes 
those working in the tradition of Braudel, 


of whom the best known in this country ` 


- are probably, Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie 
and Pierre Goubert. In Stoianovich’s 
view, the period 1946-72 was critical 
for the emergence and refinement of 
the paradigm. His book defines the 
paradigm, then reconstructs some of the 
debates that have taken place among 
Annales historians and between Annales 
historians and their Marxist and Struc- 
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turalist critics with respect to its useful- 
ness .and proper implementation. 
Stoianovich discusses in particular the 
question of global or total history, the 


' study of cultural areas versus the study of 


modes of production favored by Marx- 
ists, the attention paid to marginal 
groups without written histories, the use 
of series and fascination with functions, 
and the relative rehabilitation: of the 


event as a legitimate topic of historical . 
. research. 
One can only admire Stoianovich’s 


command of the literature of French 
historiography. His generous footnotes 


` are sure to be ransacked eagerly by those 


anxious to bring themselves up-to-date 
on the writings of the French historians 
and their critics. But unfortunately, his 
book cannot be recommended without 
serious reservations. First, as Braudel 
points out politely in his introduction, 
Stoianovich does not provide an 
adequate account of the origins of the 
„Annales School, nor does he delineate 
‘properly (as an Annales historian would 
be expected to) the social and institu- 
tional context within which French his- 
tory has been written during the past half 
century. Second, in his zeal to demon- 
strate that French historiography posses- 
ses a paradigm or model, Stoianovich 
exaggerates to the point of distortion the 
unity of method of French historians. 
Indeed, his book might more appropri- 
ately have been entitled “French Histor- 
ical Methods,” for (again as Braudel 
comments) it was an openness to a 
multiplicity of approaches and a rejec-. 


-tion of monistic models that charac- 


terized the Annales enterprise, as it was 
formulated by Marc Bloch and Lucien 
Febvre. Third, and most seriously, 
Stoianovich is too entangled in the coils 
of the vocabulary used by French histo- 
rians and too beguiled by the glitter of 


their words to explain satisfactorily what : 


their words mean or to explore the 
ambiguities implicit in such concepts as 
“structure,” ‘“‘conjuncture,” ` and 
“eventmental history.” The student who 
seeks an introduction to the topic is 


better advised to turn to George Iggers’s 


clear, well-informed, and elegant essay 
in his recent book on New Directions in 


\ 
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. European Historiography (Middletown, 
Connecticut, 1975), pages 43—79; while 
those desiring a critical assessment of the 
Annales achievement will not: find it 
here. 
ROBERT WoHL 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
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Jack S. BLOCKER, JR. Retreat from 
Reform: The Prohibition Movement in 
the United States, 1890-1913. Con- 
tributions in American History, No. 51. 
Pp. xii, 261. Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1976. $14.95. 


In this carefully reasoned and arrest- 
' ing study, the author concentrates his 
attention on the tribulations and decline 
of the Prohibition party and the 
emergence and success of the Anti- 


` Saloon League. He shows that in 1896. 


the Prohibition party became a single 
issue party, fighting off intruders with 
other reforms to peddle. Until then, party 
leaders considered supporting one or 


more of such varied reforms as free ~ 


silver, antilynching, woman suffrage, tax 
reform, antimonopoly legislation, and 
better treatment of wage earmers. In 1892 
the party platform embraced several 
` such reforms, butits disappointing show- 
ing in the election of that year precipi- 
tated a long drawn out intraparty debate 
over what stance to pursue henceforth. 
Party platform makers often found it 
difficult to please church leaders. 
Whenever they sought to endorse non- 
prohibition reforms, these leaders pulled 
away from the party. In some cases this 


was because of the conservatism of 


individual churchmen, and in others 
because of the hesitancy of organized 
religious groups to become identified 
-with political issues. 

_ Blocker asserts that, wean the 
` silver issue was an important cause of the 
1896 split, other reform proposals and 
how to deal with the churches produced 


wounds too deep to make effective party . 


action possible. This split in the Prohibi- 
tion party added to the attractiveness of 
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the already expanding Anti-Saloon 
League. Using the balance of power . 
approach, the League eventually ac-' 
complished passage of the 18th Amend- 
ment. - 

In his attempt to find reasons for party 
failure, one might wonder why Blocker 
neglects to analyze the characters, per- > 
sonalities, and abilities of the leaders of 
the movement, and why he takes occa- 
sion, in a seemingly “tacked on” Intro- 
duction and Epilogue, to burden his 
narrative with intellectual musings and 
unresearched discussion of the move- 
ment following the period of his study. 
These digressions tend to weaken the 
impact of his well researched and 
thoughtful presentation of the’ 1890- 
1913 period. He refers to the Prohibition 
cause as a middle class movement, but 
waits until almost the final page to 
indicate what he considers to be the 
middle class; and all along he writes as 
though prohibition is not a reform. The 
title of the book, Retreat from Reform, 
means retreat from certain reforms but 
not from prohibition. 

Blocker makes- a friendly bow to 
Gabriel Kolko. He siggests that corpo- 
rate interests may have been responsible 
for the enactment of the 18th Amend- 
ment, but concedes that such a conclu- ' 
sion must await “the kind of intensive _ 
analysis of the legislative process 
through which Kolko has discovered 
corporate influence behind other Pro- 
gressive reforms.” Such caution is com- 
mendable and, in this. particular in- 
stance, might well be fortuitous. “This . 
reviewer and some other historians find 
Kolko unconvincing. 

HORACE SAMUEL MERRILL 

University of Maryland 

College Park 


Joun W. Dean. Blind Ambition: The | 
White House Years. Pp. 415. New 
York; Simon and Schuster, 1976. 
$11.95. 


In May 1970 John Dean was asked if 
he would be interested in working in the 
White House. It was a time of massive 
convulsions over the Indochina War, 


including the ill-fated American inva- 
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SINGULAR READING 
ON MULTINATIONAL 
CORPORATIONS. . 


“The literature of the ‘the most intense and per- 


multinational corporation is plexing questions of eco- 
the vast swampland of eco- nomics and politics in the 
nomic writing... Vernon’s next decade. Regardless of 
work is the exception, and one’s own prejudice or con- 
this admirable survey and clusions, Raymond Vernon 
summary is where one has provided an indispen- 
should begin on the subject sable primer for private 
and possibly also end.” and public policymakers 
—John Kenneth Galbraith alike. This volume merits a 


“The issues of interna- 
tional trade and multi- 
national firms encompass 


STORM OVER THE | 
MULTINATIONALS | 


The Real Issues 
Raymond Vernon 


2e = 


broad reading.” 
-—John T. Dunlop 
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UNITED STATES V. NIXON 
The President before the Supreme Court 


Edited by Leon Friedman, Hofstra Law School 


Introductory Essay by Alan Westin, Columbia University 
“The documents in this collection tel! the of Ape: of the most important 
legal and constitutional events in our history: tl preme Court decision In 
United States v. Richard dikip Mag GA the cane heal kpa the 
drama. It is usually the President who represents the people and embodies 
the power of the nation. But in this case the equation was reversed: It was 
the nation and the people nst the President. And the great authority of 
the Presidency ultimately d to the courts and to the people rep- 
resented by that sibs ol Ail matic Institution of our times, the Watergate 
Speolal Prosecution oom the Preface by Leon Friedman 


From Judge Sirica’s first opinon on the s aed Presidential tapes to 
the unanimous decision of the Court, U States V. Nixon presents the 
legal steps —the actual briefs, decisions, even the verbatim transcript of the 
unprecedented three-hour argument before the Supreme Court —which led 
to the first Presidential resignation In American 


CONTENTS 
Prefeos by Leon Friedman, The Cave for Ameroa by Alari F. Westin, Judge Judge Sirica’s First 
Opinion on Presidential in Nixon v. Sirica. Judge Sirtca’s 


Opinion in United States v. Nixon. The to the Suprame Couri. Special LAE og 

Maln Brief In United States v. Nixon. Special Prosecutor's Supplemental Brief in Untied 

States v. Nixon. The President's , Prosecutor's 

Repl Brio in United State v, Nixon. Tho Prosidonte Reply Brief h Uned os v. Nixon. The 
Amicus Brief in United States v. Nixcn. The Oral Argument in United States v. Nixon. The 

Supreme Court Decision in United States . Nixon. 

0-8352-0802-8, 1974, xxi + 620 pp., $15.00 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Changing Attitudes on Contemporary Political and 


Social Issues (A CBS News Reference Book) 


DA by Robert Chandler 


A guaranteed minimum income, the morality of abortion, and the use of 
police force at riots are among the nine issues that CBS news 
of Americans on in the late 1960s. Extensive introductions 
pacari each survey, which place the responses in historical perspective 
and explain the polling procedure. 


0-0352-0548-7, 1972, 195 pp., $12.95 


All orders include shipping and handling. Prices are supjeet to change and slightly 
higher outside U.S. and ite’ posssesions. 
Outside Western Hemisphere: Bowker, Erasmus House, Epping, Essex Engiand. 


Invaluable source materials for the serious 


~PROGRESSIVISM AND- ' 


MUCKRAKING 


By Louis Filler, Antioch College 


Here is a bibliographic essay that meets the needs of librarians, historians, 
educators, and students for an evaluative guide to the literature of a major 
20th-century social movement. The book links some 1,160 relevant titles in 
essay form, and In so doing provides a broad panorama of a pias 
American experience. 


CONTENTS: 
Foreword. Preface. A MEANING FOR MODERN TIMES. The P impulsa. Progress 
end Prog! ogresavism. The Effect of Darwinism. Morality. and . Women, Women as 


Progressives and nnproprosenas: Ethnics, Including Southerners and Indians. Gentility. 
an Socladism and ated Reforms. PROGRESSIVISM, Background and Bibliog- 
raphy. Works for Orientation. Theodore Roosevelt. Imperialism and Antl-Imperialism. The 

Wont Progressives Faced. Muckrakin ee The Magazines. Muckrakers. The Liter- 
ary Factor and Upton Sinclair. The Challenge of David Graham Phillips. Work that Needs to be 
ressive Issues. Settlement Houses and the Immigrants, Various Issues. fTogros: 


PA t Noodrow Wison: Tha Youth Movement. and Caphalsm, Progres 
sivism at Peak. Woodrow Wilson. The Youth Movement. PROGRESSIV VISM: SE 
PHASE. Pro hey ae and World War L P 


Woman Sufferage, and Progresstvism 
Forces g Progressivism. The Twenties Arr Arrive, ressiviam in Depression. Post- 
Depression Conditions. P 1948. The McCarthy Era and Adlal. of Muck- 
raking and Progressivism Frontiers. SEARCH FOR VALUES. The An; of Change. 
Nader Watergate. BIBLIOGRAPHY/AUTHOR INDEX, SUBJECT/TITLE INDEX. 


0-8352-0875-3, 1976, xiv + 200 pp., $15.95 


CITIES 
By Dwight W. Hoover, Ball State University 


This volume is a critically annotated guide to more than 1000 books, games, 

journals, records, flims, and filmstrips on all aspects of the American urban 
‘experience. A Producer/Distributor Directory is supplied for those who wish 
to purchase or rent nonprint metenals: ach section Is prefaced by a 
concise introduction. ; 


CONTENTS ` 


Foreword. Pretace. |. THE CITY IN PRACTICE. introduction. General Urban Problems. Blacks 
inthe Cty ere Groups in the G . Housing in the City. Education in the City. Tran 


sportation 
andthe rbanization and Suburbanization. Crime and the Pollce. Civil Urban ~ 


Poverty. Uran Bosses. Urban Reform and the Provision of Services. Il. THE CITY IN 
PERSPECTIVE. Introduction. Cities of the World. Urban Theory. Urvan Imiagas. An ArohRecture 


and the City. Urban Planning, Urban Sociology. Urban 
Eċonomics. Urban Government. Urban B AUTHOR IND TOURNALS ON UF ON URBAN Nites. 
PRODUCER(/DISTRIBUTOR DIRECTORY. AUTHOR INDEX. TITLE INDEX: Books and In- 
print Materials. Other Media. 


,0-8352-0790-0, 1976, x + 231 pp., $14.95 


Order from: 
R.R. Bowker, EC: Box 1807 Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 | 
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LOOKING 
FOR A 


You are invited to send for a free Illus- 
trated guidebook which explains how 
your book can be published, promoted 
and marketed. 
Whether your 
subject is fic- 
tion, non-fiction 
or poetry, scl 
entific, scholar- 
m ly, specialized, 
in Search {even contro- 


of a versial) this 


d handsome 52- 
NG 220° brochure 
will show you . 
how to arrange 
for prompt pub-. 
. lication, 
Unpublished authors, espectaily, will 
find this booklet valuable and inform- 
ative. For your free copy, write to: 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. Dept. B-52 
516 W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001 
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sion of Cabadia E E campus’ 


insurrections, and the murder of un- 
armed students at Kent and Jackson State 
“universities, For Dean, however, these 
were peripheral matters, if he noticed 
them at all. Opportunities for power, 
influence, cars, and women all beckoned 
- the bright young lawyer, who promptly 
sank into booze-filled reveries about 
“what a big shot I would be as counsel to 
the President.” 

_ Dean’s national prominence, as well as 
the popularity of this book, owes much to 
his role in planning and later exposing 
the Watergate coverup. Yet, Blind Ambi- 
tion’s major value lies in its picture of life 
. in the Nixon White House. We read 
about the subterranean retreat where 
national leaders will operate the gov- 
ernment during a nuclear war, the Situa- - 


tion Room where Henry Kissinger 
brought his girlfriends to impress them, 


and the. executive command post for 


monitoring public demonstrations (also 


used by government officials for a secret _ 


showing of Tricia’s Wedding, a pomo- 
graphic film featuring cavorting transves- 
tites). More significantly, we learn about 
the day-to-day job of counsel to the 
President; ordering IRS investigations of 
Administration critics; superintending © 
spying on political opponents; facilitating 
plans for wiretaps, mail intercepts, and 
burglaries; suppressing satirical films; 

and harassing individuals or organiza- 
tions out of favor. The orders for these 
operations came from Dean’s White 
House superiors, and we discover much 
about their activities as well. 


Thé most striking aspect of this portrait . 


is the commonality of motivation among 
those wielding high-level executive 
power. Issues of principle are rarely, if 
< ever, discussed. Human emotions are 
. subordinated to expediency. From the 
-lowest to the highest, White House 
officials. calculate, dream, and scheme 
‘how to expand their office’ space, their 
influence, and their jurisdiction. At the 
-top ofthe heap sits the brooding, suspi- 
.. cious: President, his personality and life 
blighted by the exigencies of ambition. It 
would be comforting to view the ruthless 
careerists of the Nixon era as aberrations, 
but their pathology is all too familiar. As 


t 
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long as the scramble for wealth and 

power is accorded a place of honor in. 

American life, we should prépare our- - 

selves for a longer nightmare than Water- 

gate. > : i 

LAWRENCE S. WITTNER 

State University of New York 
Albany . 


 Invinc Lours Hornowrrz. Ideology and ` 

_ Utopia in the United States, 1956- 
1976. Pp. vii, 464. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1977: SEBI Paper- 
bound, $5.95. 


One of the most significant features, of 


modern classical conservatism—that ’ ` 


is, of 18th and 19th century con- . 
servatism—is that it emanated from 
the very soil of politics; Professor Irving 
Louis Horowitz contends. Modern con- 
servatism was the product of political, 
policymaking and of such statesmen as 
John Adams and Edmund Burke, who 
were directly involved in the making and . 
breaking of nations; it began not as an 
‘ideological movement with a blueprint’ 
for utopia but, rather, as a reactionary _ 
movement seeking to preserve order 
amidst the social and political ‘turbu- 
. lence of the times. 

Twentieth century conservatism is in 
sharp contrast to the: conservatism of 
Burke arid Adams, Professor Horowitz 
believes. The conservatism of Burke and - 
Adams was a response to political in- 
volvement, while 20th century con- 
servatism is a response to alienation 
from that involvement. Twentieth cen- 
tury conservatism,-in other words, is 
marked by its recognition of the “non- ,- 
primacy” of politics: the recognition that. 
there are areas of life which, quite - 
simply, are beyond the competence of 
politics and of the state to cope with. 
Twentieth century conservatism, then, _ 
is a reaction, perhaps an antidote, to 
modem utopianism, that is, the belief 
that paradise can be recreated here on 
earth purely through human endeavor. 

Sharply opposed to American conser- 
-vatism: is American radicalism, which is 
‘abrasive, ‘moralistic, egoistic, impatient, 
and utopian and revolutionary in intent 
and in character. American radicalism, + 
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observes Professor Horowitz, em- 
phasizes the primacy of the individual 
will over group interests, and seeks to 
mobilize the wills ofindividuals into one 
total will. American radicalism is 
strongly and self righteously moralistic, 
and totalistic: it attacks socialism as well 
as capitalism, industrialism as well as 
agrarianism. American radicalism seeks 
to impose on our society a new social, 
economic and political order; it wants a 
violent, sudden, revolutionary and muta- 
tional change of our society in order to 
attain the utopian aim of changing the 
nature of man. 

Very interesting, indeed, is Professor 
Irving Horowitz’s analysis of American 
radicalism. But it seems to me that, 
because of the limitations and re- 
strictions of Professor Horowitz’s phil- 
osophical perspective (he is a man of 
the Left: a scholar whose mentor is ‘C. 
Wright Mills), he fails to take into 


account the view that American’ 


radicalism essentially is a pernicious 
substitute for religion: an attempt to 


achieve redemption not through faith in’ 


a Supreme Being but, rather, through an 
involvement, a total immersion, in mes- 


sianic revolutionary politics. 


HAVEN BRADFORD GOW 
Arlington Heights 
Illinois 5 ` 


ANTHONY. JACKSON. A Place Called 
Home: A History of Low-Cost Housing 
in Manhattan. Pp. ix, 359. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The MIT Press, 1976. No price. 


Anthony Jackson’s A Place Called 
Home: A History of Low-Cost Housing 
in Manhattan is an account of the evolu- 
tion of dwelling places for the poor in the 


' heart of the nation’s principal city. 


Jackson contends that developers build — 


for that part of the population which can 
afford to pay and that while this portion 
included the majority-of Manhattan’s 
poorer population in the nineteenth 
century, in the twentieth century it no 
longer is the case. Ironically some of the 
factors which contributed to driving 
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rentals beyond the reach of the poor were 
the result of requiring builders of new 
structures to comply with improved 


. minimum building standards which in 


turn raised the cost of building. 

In unfolding his story Jackson relates a 
thorough, if‘ pedantic, history of the 
subject throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury as he records the frustrations en- 
countered in striving to provide ade- 
quate housing for all—a noble if elu- 
sive goal. The elusiveness is attrib- 
uted in part to the prevalence of 
antiquated laws such as one which . 
required buildings to be constructed 
within the framework of a 25 x 100 
lot—a standard originally, enacted for 
single home” buildings but never in- 
tended for multiple dwellings. 
` Furthermore, the reader is introduced 
to the important figures and institutions 
of the era, such as Charles Chandler, 
Felix Adler, and The Plumber and 
Sanitary Engineer. As the twentieth 
century unfolded some important 
changes in the direction of improved. 
housing seemed to'be detected (for 
example, the requirement for inner court- 
yards in the construction of new build- 
ings). Of greater importance than specific 
legislation of this type, however, was 
legislation directing a unitary adminis- 
tration for housing acts. Eschewing the 
continuance of numerous government 
agencies with overlapping and ambigu- 
ous jurisdiction, opponents of unitary 
administration such as Lawrence Veil- 
ler supported by Theodore Roosevelt, 
helped usher in a new era for low-cost 
housing. These and other progressive 
moves of a similar nature notwithstand- 
ing, the story of adequate twentieth 
century housing for the poor is largely a 
story of failure as even the more recent 
theoretical innovations proved unsuc- 
cessful according to Jackson. Thus the 
twentieth century’s reliance on the filter- 
ing theory wherein an expansion of 
housing for-upper income levels would 
eventually provide more housing for the 
poor, resulted instead in a shortage. The 
increased cost of home building shrank 
the number of units built for the middle 
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class and ceed Rese units were JOHN W. C, JOHNSTONE, EpwaRp j. 


available for the lower class. 


In his analysis of low-cost ied 
Jackson makes a number of telling points 


such as: the public which accepts- the, 


‘principle of taxation for the purpose of 
providing access to equal .educational 


opportunities for all, but rejects a parallel 


principle of equity when it comes to 
adequate housing’ for all—almost ‘an 
admission that this is not an inherent 
right, whereas education is. “With 
housing as in education the responsibility 
of government is to satisfy the essential 
requirements of its electorate.” Another 
of Jackson’s points is the assertion that 
suburban housing receives covert sub- 
sidization while inner city dwellings fall 


into obsolescence. He calls also for an’ 


end to unrestricted development. 

On the other hand, Jackson’s admoni- 
tion that the responsibility for adequate 
housing lies with government rather 
than with private industry is not overly 
reassuring given its track record. Jackson 


calls for a role in housing akin to that. 


which it recognizes in providing sewer- 


age or other services (which are not left _ 


to private enterprise). Unconvincing 
also is Jackson's facile comparison of 
American suburban housing with regula- 
tion Soviet apartments, a comparison 
which would warrant credibility only 
after a more extensive elucidation than 
the author provides. 
- Because of a certain aridity of writing 
style but even more because of the tech- 
nical nature of the topic, A Place Called 
Home probably will not gain a wide 
eae Nevertheless the book is a use- 
ormative and interpretive history 
of low-cost housing, which will un- 
doubtedly serve as a reference work for 
students of the field. The fact that it con- 
centrates on Manhattan while seemingly 
of narrow appeal is not in and of itself 
a limiting factor since it provides a 
recognizable case history with which to 
compare and evaluate adequate housing 
for the poor in other urban centers. 
SALVATORE J. LAGUMINA 
Nassau Community College ` 
Garden City, N.Y. 
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SLAWSKI and WILLIAM W. BOWMAN. 
The News People: A Sociological Por- 
trait of American Journalists and 


` Their Work. Pp. ix, 257. Urbana: 


University of Illinois Press, 1976. 
$9.95. - - 


In reviewing The News People, one is 
torn between two opposing evaluations 


‘depending upon one’s level of analysis. 


At the descriptive level, the book makes 
a significant contribution to our under- 
standing of, American journalism. Em- 
ploying a sampling technique which, 
despite certain problems of representa- 
tiveness, is both innovative and probably 
the best possible for donning the 
members of this decentralized popula- 
tion, the authors provide us with an un- 
precedented volume of demographic and 
other information on journalists, em- 
ployed by all types and sizes of news 


_ organizations. They discuss the basic 


characteristics of those engaged in the 


profession, their education and training, 


career aspirations, professional stan- 
dards, and other job-related attitudes. 
The authors delineate a field domi- 
nated by whites, males, and Anglo- 
Saxons in which two dimensions of con- 


flict emerge. First, journalists are found ~ 
to be divided over the question of — 
-advocative versus objective reporting, or. 


as the authors cleverly put it, “whole 
truth” versus “nothing but the truth” 
journalism, with the former claiming 
strongest support among the more edu- 
cated, younger, better paid, and urban 
the latter among their 
opposites. Second, joumalists are found 
to be torn-between a preference for jobs 
in small organizations which provide for 


substantial professional. autonomy and . 


for those in certain larger organizations 
which provide .for less: autonomy but 
greater professional prestige. The book 
thus provides needed quantitative sup- 


port for some rather widely held expecta- . 


tions. 

At the analytical level, haverier The 
News People is somewhat less-satisfying. 
Too many opportunities are simply over- 
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looked. For san the beeen of 
the authors’ findings on the distribution 
of party preferences and political phi- 
losophies among journalists, particularly 
as they relate to the assertions of Efron 
-and others, remain wholly unexplored. 
Similarly, where their respondents: are 
clearly critical of journalism education 
in the United States, the authors struggle 
with several’ alternative explanations of 
this finding yet seem somehow to remain 
- unaware of the indictment itself. Given 
the defensive tone of the preface, per- 
haps the best way to summarize. the 
point is to say that the authors are just 
too timid. In their effort to be “deliber- 
ately sober and academic,” Johnstone 
and his colleagues have been overly con- 
cerned with taxonomy and have not 
sufficiently exploited their data. 
Although the book thus fails to live up 


to its full potential, its strengths are such ‘ 


that anyone interested in journalism or 
journalists would find The News People 
well worth the reading. 
JAROL B. MANHEIM 
Virginia’ Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 
Blacksburg 


MORTON’ KELLER., Affairs of State: 

. Public Life in Late Nineteenth Century 
` America. Pp. xii, 631. Cambridge, 
` Mass.: Harvard aa Press, 1977. 
$17.50. 


Affairs of State examines the character 
of American public experience from the 
Civil War to 1900. Viewing politics, law, 
and government as components of a 
“polity,” Professor Keller has attempted 
to analyze public life in the same way 
other historians have tried to analyze the 
economy or society. In doing this, he has 
delineated two separate polities: The 
Post-War Polity (1865-1880), which 
dealt with the consequences of the Civil 
War, and The Industrial’ Polity (1800- 
1900), which confronted the challenge of 
rapid industrialization. 

Generally, this period is thought of as 
politically barren, permeated by graft, 
corruption, subservience to vested in- 
terests, and governmental lethargy. In- 
stead, Professor Keller. argues that the 
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late eoni century was a time of 
intense conflict between old values and 
the pressure of massive change: con- 
flicts between dependence on govern- 
ment and hostility to the state, between 
the desire for freedom and the need for 
social order, between localism and 
nationalism. The Civil War's legacy of an 
active, expanded government and a broad 
view of civil equality spread throughout 
the entire country, both North and South . 
until the early 1870s when the typical : 
social values of . nineteenth-century 
America—racism, localism, and laissez- 
faire—recaptured their dominance in 
public policy. 

The major development during this 
period was the move away from the 
politics of ideology, characteristic of the 
decade prior to the Civil War and the - 
War itself, to the politics of political 
organization which lasted to thè. turn of 
the century. Ironically, the triumph of 
political organization led to the increase 
in civil service-protected government 


: positions—the party in power protected 


its adherents by increasing the number 
of protected posts before elections just 
in case of defeat at the polls. 

Based on printed sources and a vast 
body of secondary literature, Affairs of 
State is an impressive work of scholar- 
ship and analysis producing many use- 
ful insights. For example, state govern- 
ments and the courts were a more potent 
force in national life than is commonly 
supposed today. In addition, the author 
refutes the contention that all the 
best nineteenth-century American minds , 
avoided politics for business. The po- 
litical leaders of the late 1800s bridged, 
the gap between an agricultural and 
an industrial society; they made things 
work and should be viewed by the 
moral standards of their time, not our 
own. Political bribes and kickbacks were 
an accommodation, a way of getting 
things done. 

Specialists will find much to admire 
and dispute in this work. For example, 
the interpretation of Reconstruction ‘as 
symptomatic of developments in post- 
Civil War America rather than as a 
unique southern experience is likely to 
find opposition. General readers should 
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find Affairs of State an impressive, read- 


‘able analysis of public life in late nine- ` 


teenth-century America. The primary 
lesson to be learned from this work is 
that after 1900 the forms in which public 
concerns were expressed changed while 
their content and the social anxieties 
which produced them remained the 
same. 
RANZ C, ESBENSHADE 
University of New Hampshire . 
Durham _ 


GABRIEL KOLKO. Main Currents in 
Modern American History. Pp. xi, 433. 
„New York: Harper & Row, 1976. $9.95. 


It is the thesis of this book that the 


past century of American history is _ 


dominated by. the development of ‘a 
mature industrial capitalism. During 
that time period, American capitalism 
sought: political, economic ‘and social 
solutions to the challenges it confronted. 
But because of the very nature of 
industrial capitalism, says Kolko, po- 
litical and economic solutions are fore- 
doomed to fail, and crisis must inevitably 
follow crisis, each progressively more 
serious and more insoluble than the last. 
America at the second.century mark finds 
itself unstable: “a society dangerously 
_ adrift and now locked into an enduring, 
permanent crisis ati home and in the 
_ world.” 

Industrial capitalism not only in- 


fluences domestic and foreign policy, it. 


is all-pervasive and absolutely- evil. 
Industrial capitalism is blamed for 
‘poverty, war, inflation, credit, and 
“Presidents and their mellifluous men 
who lied as a way of life.” Since America 
is’ myopic to these realities (a conse- 
quence of “pervasive self- satisfied chau- 
vinism”), the country “marches into a 


future with its eyes turned toward the. 


past, remaining astonishingly indulgent 
_ of its own tragedies and foibles, and as 
menacing to itself and the world as ever.” 

Kolko views many of the events, and all 
the crisis situations he discusses as “un- 
controllable” or “inevitable.” This re- 
viewer was struck by the sense in which 
Kolko implies men have no control over 
their destinies: It is as if Industrial 


Capitalism is the evil force controlling 


, hapless, helpless men. 


This. book is not without its virtues. 
The author has done a great deal of 
original research as well as synthesizing 
much recent scholarship. His style is 
readable and enjoyable in places. But 
the work aš a whole is flawed by an over 
concern with the present, particularly in 
the foreign policy discussions. ‘In these 
areas the work reads like an apologia for 
the opponents to the Vietnam war. Per- 


. haps the author gives himself away in 


his dedication: “To the Vietnamese 


Revolution and ‘the heroic people who - 


made it.” 
DONALD B, S ’ 
Franklin D. Roosevelt bran: 
Hyde Park ; 
New York 


A 


ERNEST R. May. The. Making of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Pp. viii, 306. Cam- ' 


bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1975. $12. 50. 


‘On August 16, - 1823, the ‘British 


Foreign - Secretary, George Canning, . 


suggested to the American Minister in 
London that: Britain and the United 
States should issue a joint statement of 
policy concerning the Spanish coloniés 


in South America which had revolted `., 


from Spain. In the end, the United States 


did not agree to a joint statement; but ' 


the substance of Canning’s proposal was 


included in President Monroe’s message . 


to Congress on December 2, 1823, and 
became known in later yems, as the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

In exploring how all this came about, 


Professor May asked himself three ques- | 


tions. (1) Could someone living in 1823, 
knowing what we know about the values 
and beliefs of Monroe, Adams, Calhoun, 
Crawford, Clay and Jackson, have 
guessed what position these men would 
have taken and how their debate would 
conclude? May’s answer is “no.” (2) 


‘Could the imaginary observer of 1823, 


knowing what the principals knew about 
the foreign pressures on the United 
States, have guessed what the adminis- 
tration’s pres boley would be? Again 
the answer is ” There were no con- 
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straints in the foreign scene powerful 
enough to determine the policies of the 
‘ American government. (3) Finally, would 
our Imaginary observer of 1823, knowing 
that all the principals except the Presi- 


dent himself were presidential candi- ` 


dates, and éxamining what they would 
see as their. personal political stake in 
issues of foreign policy, have been able 
- to predict how they would react. to 
Canning’s proposal? The answer this 
time is “yes.” “The test of what was and 
what .was not in the personal political 
interest of the various candidates would 
have yielded much more specific pre- 
dictions:. [and] most of these pre- 
dictions would. have been right on the 
nose” (p. 189). 

May concludes that domestic policy 
may be a critical determinant of foreign 
policy and that in the case of the Monroe 
Doctrine it was the determinant because 


of the structure of American politics— - 


the nature of the democratic electoral 
system compelled the actors to follow 
the course they did. “The Monroe 
Doctrine may be said to have epitomized 
the foreign policy of democracy” (p. 206). 
May suggests that political scientists 
should pay more attention to the rela- 
tionship between foreign policy and 
governmental structure. 

Finally, May claims that his procedure 
of ‘situating himself at some moment 
before the event, asking what weighting 
of causal factors would have produced 


the best forecast of what actually ` 


happened, and explaining the event 
accordingly, is an important new method 
of historical investigation. But Ma Su 
us in-his Preface that he had deatees 

intuited, from reading the Adams panels 


what his conclusion would be. His new. 


method turns out to be a splendid 
expository device rather than a new tool 
of discovery. 

This is an elegant work, beautifully 
written, learned, convincing, and a 
pleasure to read. 


RICHARD SCHLATTER 


Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
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GEORGE H. THOMPSON. Arkansas ‘and 
Reconstruction: The Influence. of- 
Geography, Economics, and Person- 
ality. Pp. xii, 206. Port Washington,- 
N.Y.: Kennikat Press, 1976. $15.00. 


This book is a welcomed addition to 
the scarce literature on Arkansas during 
Reconstruction. It is the first monograph 
on the subject since the 1920s. Although 
it is not a comprehensive study of 
Arkansas uncer Republican administra- . 
tions it does add significantly to an 
understanding of a complex period in 
Arkansas history. Thompson’s central 
theme is that Reconstruction is best 
understood as a continuum, not an 
interregnum, studied through | a careful 
interpretation of geographic, economic, 
and. “personality of leadership” in- 
fluences rather than a recitation of 
party politics. 

The author divides his work into i 
principal parts and a conclusion. Part I 
discusses the three sections of the state 
—delta, northwest, and southwest—in- 
stead of the usual two of lowlands and 
highlands, and lays the foundation for 
the part they play in the state’s political, 
economic, and social development. It 
also deals with the concept of patriotism 
in a border state as it relates to secession . 
and post-war amnesty. ' 

Part II concerns what Thompson calls 
“De Jure v. De Facto Government.” He 
argues that Arkansans such. as David ` 
Walker and Augustus H. Garland viewed 
Republican controlled government as 
de facto to be ignored or endured by 
refusing to take the oath required for 
participation or take the oath and try to 
eliminate Republican ascendancy f 
the electoral process. It is here the author 
lays stress upon the personality ` of 
leadership as exemplifed by Walker, 
ante-bellum Whig and Unionist presi- 
dent of the secession convention, who 
refused to take the oath; and Garland, 
ante-bellum Whig and Confederate 
legislator, who took the oath. Thompson 
gives an excellent account of the contest 
between Joseph Brooks and Elisha 
Baxter, both Republicans, for the gover- - 
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norship, 1872-1874, which led to the 
end of Republican rule, and the establish- 
ment in the eyes of Democratic-Con- 
servatives of a de jure government in 
1874. 

Part II deals with the most pernicious 
economic problem in nineteenth-century 
Arkansas—the use’ of state credit to 
promote economic development. Thomp- 
son correctly contends that the pledging 
of state bonds in 1836 for banks and in 
1868 for railroads and levees ruined the 
credit of thé state and retarded economic 
growth, First, by the failure for years to 
pay the interest on the bank bonds and 
secondly, ‘the repudiation in 1884 by 
constitutional amendment of the rail- 


‘yoad-aid, levee, and some bank bonds. ` ` 


Arkansas and Reconstruction is based 
on thorough research: in the sources, 
especially hitherto unexploited manu- 
script collections. It is well-illustrated, 
detailed, amply documented, and ob- 


jective. The minute discussion of the. 


promoter’s frustrations in building the 


Little Rock and Fort Smith railroad adds ` 


little to the basic premise of the work and 
the publisher may be faulted for placing 
the footnotes at the end of the book. 
. GARLAND E. BAYLISS ` 
Texas A & M University : 
. College Station 
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FRANK F. FURSTENBERG, JR. Ghi 
, Parenthood: The Social Consequences 
of Teenage Childbearing. Pp. vii, 293. 
New York: The pree Press, 1976. 
$13.95. : 


This book is an n outgrowth of research” 


which began quite simply as an effort to 
evaluate a comprehensive hospital ser- 
vice program for teenage mothers. From 
this modest start, the study was trans- 
formed into a comprehensive five-year 
investigation of all of the consequences 
of early childbearing. Viewing maternity 
as one of the unscheduled events of 
adolescence, the author utilizes a life- 
course adaptation approach to early 
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parenthood. This perspective “age lo- 


cates” individuals in both the social’ 


structure and in a specific ‘develop- 
mental, historical còntext as well. 


The model utilized offers a gripping .. 


picture of adolescent unplanned parent- 
hood, viewing it as an outcome of a 
particular sequence of events in the 
moral lives of young women. Fursten- 


‘berg’s concentration is on explanations 


which relate’ directly to the most provoca- 
tive social issue: why do some girls en- 


gage in a particular sexual activity while: 


others do not? 

When all is said and done, we are left 
with an “accidental” theory of adolescent 
parenthood. Although this conclusion is 
described in the foreword as running 
contrary to the popular assumption that 
out-of-wedlock births are the conse- 
quence of some special kind of motiva- 
tion, it does seem to me to be consonant 
with judgments reached through treat- 
ment experiences with adolescent pa- 
tients. > 
- More surprising, however, is the teni- 


- pering of the notion that an unplanned 


child leads inevitably to a life of depriva- 
tion for all concerned. Furstenberg’s 
case histories strike at the heart of this 
shibboleth and, despite the fact that 
cohort group was from black, low income 
families, their subsequent lives seemed 
to defy a simple accounting scheme. 
Some young women were indeed 


destroyed by this ill-timed event; others _ 


were able to repair the disorder by 
rearranging their lives and resuming their 
education. Marriage (or no) did. not 
appear to be a highly predictive variable, 
while worst of all was the group whose 
lives were clearly damaged by early 
pregnancy and whose future prospects 
were clearly delimited by social, emo- 
tional, and economic deprivation. 
Furstenberg makes effective use of a 
controlled group of young women who" 
did not become pregnant in adolescence 


_and also has paid close attention to the 
infant’s developmental experience as - 


one of the important measures in arriving 
at an assay of the-mother’s life prospects. 
While sociology books are not my metier, 








I was consistently interested in this book 
‘and strongly moved by thé authors 
avons conclusion: 


. the assistance we are prepared to offer 
[unwed mothers] is woefully inadequate and 
often temporary as well. Is it possible that we 
owe the vicious cycle of -poverty not to thé 
poor themselves but to the vicious cycle of 


social inaction? 
MORTON LEVITT 
University of California 
Davis 


ANTHONY GIDDENS. New Rules of the 
Sociological Method: A Positive Cri- 
tique of Interpretive Sociologies. Pp. 
192. New York: Basic Books, 1976. 
$10.95. 


The hope of early sociologists such'as 
St. Simon and Comte was that sociology 
could free society from blind adherence 
to tradition and in its place substitute a 
more enlightened way of life. By turning 
from religion and studying society in as 
value-free way as possible, sociologists 
have often tried to develop predictive 
powers very much along the lines ofthe 
physical sciences. 

In the New Rules of the Sociological 
Method Anthony Giddens argues that 
scientific sociology has been a failure not 


because its methods are less than perfect _ 


but because there exists a transformative 
relationship between the human and the 
physical world. Giddens believes that 
sociology, rather than freeing humans 
from irrational traditions, has succeeded 
in overturning tradition as a guide to ac- 
tion only to put in its place falsely- 
labeled natural principles which are 
neither natural, logical nor eternal. Gid- 
dens concludes, “But that knowledge 
discloses that men are in the thrall of 
‘extemal’ societal causes which bring 
about mechanically events that they sup- 
‘pose to be under their-rational control; 
the subject initiating the investigation 
rediscovers himself as an object” (p. 153). 
For Giddens the transformative rela- 
tionship between subject and object is 
the key to evolving new rules for the 
study of society. After telling the reader 
that Schutz, Winch, Weber, Durkheim, 
© Godamer,. Apel and Habermas, among 
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others, have also failed to successfully 


solve the epistomological and ontological `` 
problems of modem society, the author 
makes his most telling attack on Parsons. 
Giddens calls Parsons a reductionist 
because he places the purpose of society 
at the individual level and thus neglects 
to explain that power—not individual 
needs—is the.basis of society and its 
reproduction. I especially recommend - 


Giddens’ discussion of Parsons to all 


sociologists. Parsons may have succeedéd 
in giving Durkheim a psychology, but 
Giddens may yet give Parsons a viable 
theory of social power and social action. 

While I am impressed with this book 
and highly recommend it, it is likely that 
the new rules for sociology will arouse 
heated debate by empiricists and others 
who'may reply that while empirical evi- 
dence is not as good as hoped for in 


_predicting behavior, speculation about 


ontology and construction, of secular 


. eschatologies may be even less success- ' 


ful at prediction. It also will be of inter- 
est to see if Giddens succeeds in making 
functionalism acceptable to Marxists. Be- 
cause 'this book is so well written, I 
recommend it for all those who wish to 
brush up on some of the current issues 
of sociological theory construction. 

GEORGE H. CONKLIN , 

Sweet Briar College 


Virginia 


STEPHEN GUDEMAN. Relationships, Res- 
. idence and the Individual: A Rural 
Panamanian Community. Pp.. xili, 
274. Minneapolis: yin of Min- 
nesota Press, 1976. $18.75. 


This book is essentially a ; community 
study of a small group of subsistence 
farmers living along the Inter-American 
Highway in central Panama. In a number 
of ways the community resembles com- 
munities in other parts of Latin America, 
and ‘the author of the book, an anthro- 
pologist, is well aware that the patterns 
of behavior he: has observed are local 
versions of a widespread social system. 


. Gudeman maintains that “few 


analyses, explanations or models of these 
systems have emerged. Much of the 
reportage has remained at the ethno- 


graphic level” (p. 10). His treatment of 
his community is clearly meant to rectify 
this situation.’ 
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The group that Gudeman studied was - 


very loosely structured. The basic unit 
was the household, composed usually of 
a nuclear family. There was very little 
cooperation except among the closest 
_kin (parents and children, and siblings), 

hardly any ceremonial life or community 
activity, a great stress on individualism, 


and pronounced suspicion of’outsiders. . 


The major instances of interaction among ` 


members of different households were 
agricultural labor, which was sometimes 


exchanged but, more often purchased, ` 


and the system of compadrazgo (god- 
parenthood). 


In attempting to make sense of these > 


patterns of behavior, Gudeman operates 
almost entirely at the- cultural level 
(culture is defined as involving beliefs, 
ideologies and values). He begins with 
the religious conceptions of the people, 
then deals with the notions of respect 
and shame and how these influence the 
behavior of individuals. The household 
_is discussed in terms of values relating 
to the division of labor, conjugal relation- 
ships, and raising children. The forms of 
conjugal unions and their instability are 
explained in terms ‘of individuals choos- 
-ing certain values over others. And 
finally, the compadrazgo system is de- 
- scribed by giving the basic rules which 
define how godparents are chosen, what 


their responsibilities are, and the kind ' 


of interaction expected of compadres. 
Since anthropologists are not entirely 
agreed on the best way to explain social 


systems, opinions are likely to vary as to ` 


whether Gudeman has succeeded in 
. providing a satisfactory “analysis, ex- 
planation: or model” of his Panamanian 


community. To. this reviewer, it seems. 


clear that Gudeman has produced only 
another ethnographic (descriptive) ac- 
count. What makes this description su- 
perior to many others is the detail, the 
-obvious care with which the author 
sought to determine the basic values of 
his informants, and his success in show- 
ing how the values are systematically 
interrelated. The -discussion 
padrazgo, in particular, is one of the 


soy 


com- . 


at 


Be in the jerai, But, description, 
however detailed, is still “description. « 
Gudeman has failed to provide us with . 


. either explanation or model. - 


SETH LEACOCK 
University of Connecticut ` : 
Storrs : 


TED.ROBERT GuRR. Rogues, Rebels, and 
Reformers: A Political History of, 
Urban Crime and Conflict. Pp. 192. 
Beverly Hills, Calif: Sage, - 1976. 
$10.00. 


What do urban planners and criminol- 
ogists do when they see middle class 
flight from-the city and those left to fend 
for themselves bolted behind closed 
doors? They look longingly to societies 
where cities are relatively clean, orderly, 
economically supportive’and the streets 
are safe from crime. Professor Gurr and 
associates of Northwestern University 
take. this a step further. For the purpose 
of analysis of crime, they ask what are 
the best and worst cities? Can one by 


‘studying cross-culturally and across a 150 


year period of various eras- isolate cor- - 
relates of crime? What did the best cities 
do in terms of criminal justice systems, 
public policy, treatment of civil dis- 


order, and cultural variations of crime to. 


create safe and just cities? 

The criterion of the researchers was 
that Stockholm, London (until its recent 
economic downtum), and Sydney were 


the ` “best” examples and Calcutta, the ° 


“worst.” 

Through a maze of descriptive statistics, 
charts, journalistic accounts, hueristic 
models, and a review of theories from: 
left to right, the authors conclude that 
criminality and urbanization are here to 


‘stay and strongly correlated. They. also 
contend that cities are divided by their ` 


internal heterogeneity of special interest 
groups that-cancel each other in terms of 
criminal justice application. Gurr also. 
indicates that reactionary and liberal re- 
forms are less likely to work. Thus, some 
level of public disorder is in the cards: 


and they describe this in a quasi-path 


model. 
` To the authors’ credit, they have cov- 
ered huge hurdles and tried to make 
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sense of large masses of data. The reader 
discovers that the three Western cities 
are not all that crime-free, have had in 
certain instances turbulent pasts, and 
have a growing crime rate today. One 
also firids that Calcutta is indeed in a 


- class by-itself. Periodic “order” occurs 


` ever, 


when the elite and mass converge on 
ideology and etiology of crime. Họw- 
“peace” extracts its costs and 
periodic reforms appear to be short- 
lived. In simple terms, the bigger and 
more complex society evolves, the more 
unlikely consensus is to emerge. This 
conclusion was made by Durkheim (and 
others) numerous years ago, but the 
French sociologist was hidden away in a 
short footnote. 


On the other hand, an entire section o 


devoted to defending criminal statistics. 
The authors’ major defense is that private 


‘ studies support higher incidences of 


crime but of relative proportion to pub- 
lic crime data. Critics will not rest with 
this, and the authors lamely conclude 
that they may be in error, but at least 
one knows their procedure. 

This is not a cheap shot though, for the 


book has its overwhelming merits in de- . 


scribing the complexity of the problem. 
And it is not a book to dash the hopes of 
reformers. For Gurr and his fellow re- 
searchers see the problem as tolerable, 
but not easily legislated out of existence. 
Crime and public disorder should be 
thought of as a “given” in contemporary 
urban life. - eS 

The book is heavy going for under- 


- ‘grads, but’ is a must for researchers 


and graduate students. For Gurr, the 
underlying theme is to establish the. 
delicate balance of power between the 
thief and the policeman. and who will 
break down your door. Some cures, he 
notes, are worse than the illness. 
JOEL C. SNELL 

Dana College ' ‘ 
Blair ; 


Nebraska 


- MICHAEL B. KATZ. The People of Hamil- 


ton, Canada West: Family and Class 

in a Mid-Nineteenth-Century City. 

Pp. xiii, 381. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
- vard University Press, 1975. $17:50. 
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` A mixture, in the author's sania ‘of 
“hard data and rash speculation,” 
chael Katz’s book is the first major. 


- product of the “new” social history in 


Canada. It joins the recent, consider- 
able volume af publications dealing with 
the reinterpretation of the demographic 
and social history of urban and rural 

areas in Europe, Great Britain, ne the. 
United States. Katz began work on 


Hamilton in 1967 and, after deatalieing 


his readership with séveral journ 

articles and interim project reports, has 
now produced this long-awaited mono- 
graph. .The book presents in detail- 
the results of his data analysis for the 
decade 1851 to 1861 with occasional 


' forays into the 1870s, but in many ways 


it represents a progress report on his con- 
tinuing research into the’ social and 
demographic effects of industrialization 
on Hamilton fom 1850 to 1900. | 

The “stratified, transient, and anxious 
world of the nineteenth century city” 
is Katz’s canvas, and his case study of 
Hamilton is based on a careful, even 
loving, reconstitution of the personal 
histories of individuals using the manu- 
script census records of 1851 and 1861, 
the assessment rolls for 1852 and 1861, 
city ries, newspapers, and so forth. 
These sources contain. data on personal 
characteristics, including age, marital 
status, birthplace, religion, ethnicity, 
literacy, school attendance, occupation, 
property ownership, and permit the study 
of changes in_residential patterns, social 


and economic mobility, wealth, family i 


composition,’ and transiency over the 
decade. 
According to Katz, nineteenth-century 


urban history is characterized by high . 


levels of. transiency . and inequality. 
“Persisters”” (only 31 percent of males 


‘enumerated in the.1851 census appear in 


the 1861 census [Ď. 122]) are persons 
who can be’ linked from an earlier data 

source. to a later one, and “transients” 
are those who disappear. (Linkage tech- 
niques are discussed briefly in Appendix 
3, pp. 349-52.) Clearly, the rate of 


‘‘transiency is upward-biased because of 


deaths, errors and ambiguities in enu- 
meration, and coding errors. Most of the 
results are not very surprising. , Tran- 
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siency appears to have been affected 


by age and family status: transiency - 


is’ highest for males in the 16-25 
year old age group and for those 61 and 
over, and is lower for married males than 
for singles. Home ownership also seems 
to be an important determinant of 
persistence: tenants are more likely to be 
transients. 

With regard to inequality, Katz con- 
siders property ownership and income 
as possible measures but concludes that 
a wealth concept which is a “construct 


of different items and does not cor-— 


respond exactly to eier a income or 
assessed p a . the best 
available indicator of aS rank” 
(p. 25). Later, this concept is defined 
as “the sum of an individual’s assessed 
woth based on all his property holdings 
throughout the city” (p. 53). Since these 
two statements do not agree, a more com- 
plete definition’ of the concept could 
profitably have been included in the 
book, even if relegated to an Appendix. 
Inany case, the results show that persons 
with economic ranking in the 90-100th 
percentiles owned 60 percent of assessed 
wealth in Hamilton in 1851 and 63 per- 
cent in 1861, whereas persons in the 
0-59th percentiles held 13 percent and 
10 percent respectively (p. 54).. 
Changes in occupational structure are 
analyzed using Katz’s classification of oc- 
cupations (Appendix 2, pp. 343-8), and 
show varying rates of mobility from one 
occupation to another, with much per- 
sistence in the skilled, building trades 
and little in transitional employment 
as teamsters, porters, and servants. 
Incidentally, his analysis of occupational 
mobility must yet come to grips with the 
way in which occupation, in the nine- 
teenth century, tended to be regarded 
more as a characteristic of an individual 
(like birthplace) than as an activity in 
which he was engaged currently. 


Why did mobility occur? Katz argues 


it was partly a function of personal 
characteristics—intelligence, energy, 
perseverance, and education, among 
them—pbut, given his data sources, turns 
to look, in particular, at the influence of 
age and ethnic (religious) differences. 
Both occupational mobility and changes 


in economic ranking appear to be related 


to age: the variation is clearest in the 
latter case, where economic rank in- 
creases for the young (under 30) and de- 
creases for the elderly (óver 60). “Men 
who did not succeed early by and large 
did not succeed at all” (p. 162). Accord- 
ing to Katz, ethnicity had an even greater 
impact on a man’s prospects of economic 


_advancement. The Irish had the lowest 


rate of upward economic mobility and 
were most likely to remain poor com- 
pared with the Scots, English, or Ca- 
nadian-born. “Laboring as well as pov- 
erty formed a way of life for the Irish 
and a temporary state for other groups” 
(p. 165). 

The second major theme involves 
changes in the family and the house- 
hold. The simple family household 
comprised of married couple (or widowed 
person) and children was predominant 
and the classic extended family was rare. 
However, Katz found that boarders and 
servants were normally resident in about 
30 percent of households in 1851 and 
about 20-percent in 1861, and that some 
15 percent of households had at least one 
resident relative (pp. 220-2). Boarders 
were predominantly male, and relatives 
and servants predominantly female. 
Mean household size declined over the 
decade from'5.8 persons in 1851 to 5.3 
persons in 1861 (p. 224), reflecting the 
decrease in the numbers of boarders 
and servants. Household size appears to 
have varied with wealth: a large house- 
Hold. comprised of children, relatives, 


boarders, and servants was likely to be ` 


associated with high economic ranking. 

Size was also influenced, as expected, 

by the age of the household’s head. 
Katz emphasizes the role played by 


boarding and by entering service in the ' 
-socialization of young men and women. . 
Consider, for example, the situation of - 
young men. Katz’s figures show that a` 


young man tended to leave home at 16 or 
17, find work and live as a boarder 
with a “surrogate” family until marriage, 


usually between ‘the ages of 25 and 30. ` 


This period of about 10 years he con- 
siders an age of “semi-autonomy,” a 
transitional step between childhood/ 


dependence and adulthood/indepen- 
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dence. Young men were expected to 
establish themselves financially be- 
fore beginning a family, as young mar- 
ried couples almost always established 
their own households away from their 
parents. The length of this period of semi- 
autonomy fell by 1861 and again by 1871, 
possibly as a result of economic condi- 


tions but also because of shifting be- 


havioral patterns as young men and 
women began to remain longer at home. 
The rate and length of school attendance 
increased during this period as well. 
This is an interesting.argument which 
Katz intends to refine as data for the late 
nineteenth century become available, 


but his use of data for one decade, - 


. especially a decade ending in a severe 
depression, makes the selection of the 
appropriate causal mechanism-appear to 
be as yet problematic. 

This is a book with shortcomings. 
One major problem .of indeterminate 
effect is the questionable reliability of 
the primary data sources. Nineteenth- 
century censuses were flawed by under- 
enumeration and enumerator error, and 
it is impossible to assess the conse- 
quences of such errors for Katz’s em- 
pirical findings. Secondly, I have some 
methodological concerns about Katz’s 
reliance on cross-classification tables 
and whether some of his inferences can 
be substantiated. In his discussion of 
transiency, for example, Katz writes: 


“Clearly, the life cycle, reflected in age 


and household ‘status, exerted an in- 
. dependent influence on persistence. The 
same cannot be said for ethnicity which 
. exerted no independent influence 
whatsoever: *. . . 
wealth, rather than any independent 
cultural factor, most often accounted for 
the small ethnic differential in the 
tendency to remain’ within the city” 
(pp. 125-7). The problem here is that 
the unique and separable effects of the 
many social and economic factors cannot 
be disentangled one from the other un- 


less a different technique, such as regres- - 


sion analysis, is employed. 
These reservations aside, Michael Katz 
has written an important book and so- 


Undoubtedly. their. 
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cial historians eagerly await his next in- 
stallment on the Hamilton project. | 
i PETER GEORGE 
McMaster Univèrsity i 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


CHARLES E. LEWIS, RASHI ` FEIN dd 
DAVID MECHANIC. A Right to Health: 
The Problems of Access to Primary - 
Medical Care. Pp. v, 367. New York: 
John Wiley: & Sons, 1976. $17.95. 


David MECHANIC, ed. The Growth of . 
Bureaucratic Medicine: An Inquiry 
into the Dynamics of Patient Be- 
havior and the Organization of Med- 

_feal Care. Pp. vii, 345. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1976. $14.95. 


It is widely held that the introduction 
of a new element into any system changes 


_ the entire system. The three essays in ' 


A Right to Health: The Problem of 


` Access to Primary Medical Care demon- 


strate that government interventions 
into.a “non-system,” namely the Ameri- 
can health care scene, have tended to 
produce little significant change. The 
authors argue that past and current piece- 
meal responses to medical care prob- 
lems are ineffective not necessarily be- 


cause they are piecemeal per se, but be- 


cause these limited (and often extremely 
costly) efforts are not backed by sound 
and coherent policies. 

This theme has been repeated many 
times by many different authors but not 
always with the clarity and sound docu- 
mentation found in this book. The clarity 
of the presentation is due in part to the 
definitions and conceptual model set 
forth in the. first section by David 
Mechanic. In Part II, Charles Lewis, 
employing Mechanic’s ‘classification of 
barriers to health care; analyzes eleven 
different programs which were designed 
to affect either the supply of or the de- 
mand for health care services. Lewis’s 
concise and well documented discussion 
of these various projects indicates that 
most have been costly, have failed to 
have the desired impact, and, in some 
instances, have been politically un- 
feasible. Rashi Fein, in the final sec- 


tion, ENT N the policies which have 
led to these interventions and goes on to 
. argue for fundamental changes in the 
financing and delivery of health care. 
Fein does hot necessarily minimize the” 
value of a piecemeal approach, but he 
insists that any type of intervention 
should be: based on a coherent health 


olicy. 

Individuals who agree with more rad- 
ical criticisms of the American health 
care system will find this volume rather 
tame. It remains an excellent discussion 
backed up by good factual information. 


The Growth‘of Bureaucratic Medicine 
is also concerned with trends in modem 
medical care and the author, at times, 


deals with issues: similar to the ones ` 
raised in the earlier book. However, _ 


the basic orientation is quite different. 
Here, Mechanic ‘indicates that he is. 
primarily concerned with the nature of - 
the complex organizations that.are now 
becoming such an important part of the 
. delivery of health care. The basic theme 
of the book.is that while organizational 
coherence is a necessity in the highly 
technical field of modern medicine; the 
application of the traditional bureaucratic 
model to health care “would be. inap- 
propriate. for the effective and humane 
performance of medicine” (p. 1). This 
basic theme is then -presented and 
developed in a series of essays written 
either by Mechanic himself or by some 
of his colleagues. Part I looks at the 
growth of bureaucratic medicine in a 
comparative perspective. Parts II and III 
consist mainly of empirical studies focus- 
ing, first, on different delivery pro- 
grams: and, second, on patient per- 
spectives ‘on illness and how these 
perspectives relate to the organization of 
services. In Part IV, the author looks at 
broader issues concerning policy, evalu- 
on and the role of the social scieritist ` 
medicine. ` 

P The growing complent of. neet. 
practice is an extremely important trend 
and Mechanic clearly understands ‘the 
process and its implications. The, main 


shortcoming of the book ‘is that it’ àp- 
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pears to consist of essays strung together _ 


by transitional phrases ‘and paragraphs. 
While many of the chapters are excellent, 
the book itself does not represent the 
kind of in-depth, step-by-step analysis of 


increasing bureaucratization that seems , 
to be needed. This reviewer also found ' 


that while -the empirical papers pre- 
sented in Parts II and III were of some 
interest, they hardly reflected the level 
of theoretical sophistication that Me- 
chanic quite rightly called for in Chapter 
Four.” 
. CHARLES S. BOURGEOIS 

McGill University 

Montreal _ 

Canada 


GRAEME NEWMAN. Comparative Devi- 


„ance: Perception and Law in Six 
Cultures. - Pp... xii, 332. New York: 
Elsevier, 1976. $12.95. 


With encouragement by the United 
Nations Secretariat and a grant from the 
Ford Foundation, Graeme Newmar has 
undertaken an’ ambitious cross-cultural 
‘study of public attitudes toward deviant 
behavior. The -author: is ‘interested: in 


assessing the evidence for three issues: ` 


the respective theoretical positions of 
absolutism and of relativism in deviant 
behavior; comparisons of public percep 


tions and substantive law in each coun- , 


try; and. the validity of the concept of 
subcultures of deviant behavior. ` 


- This book reviews the literature and ' 


theoretical background of these topics, 
describes the methodologies uséd in the 
present investigation, and presents both 


the empirical results and the authors `. 


theoretical conclusions, From about 200 


-to.500 respondents provided the samples ° 
from each of the countries: India, In- , 


donesia, Iran,' Italy (Sardinia), United 


States (New York City -and State),.and . 


Yugoslavia. Subjects were interviewed 
to obtain responses to six components of 


.their perceptions (intensity.of reaction, 


knowledge of the law, definition of the 


act, recommendations for societal reac-- 


tion, should act be prohibited by law, 
and perception of how official, agencies 
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deal with violations), with respect to ten’ 
short descriptions of crimes or deviant 
behavior (robbery, incest, appropriation 
of public funds, homosexuality, abor- 
tion, taking drags, factory pollution, 
individual pollution, not helping, and 
public protest). 

Although the results indicate that the 
magnitude of response to -deviance 
varies widely among countries, the rank 
order of responses to different types of 
deviant’ behavior are very similar; and 
so are the qualitative categories into 
which respondents of each country 
classify different types of deviance. 
The author accepts this evidence as sup- 
porting ‘the notion of absolutism (or 
universalism) of moral norms. There are 
considerable gaps between public pref- 
erences and minimal sanctions pre- 
scribed by law. With the exception of 
Sardinia, the evidence .is ambiguous 
regarding subcultural differentiation of 

-urban areas. 

There are some interesting empirical 

results reported. The author not only 


utilizes sophisticated statistical tech--- 


niques for analysis of his data, but he 
shows an, awareness of many of the 
methodological and theoretical problems 
of comparative analysis. In the opinion 
of the present reviewer, however, the 
res report can be faulted on a 
number of serious counts, about which 
only brief mention of a few can be 
__ indicated here. 

(1) The presentation. of raw data, 
empirical analysis, and conceptual con- 
clusions is difficult to follow (inconsistent 
use of conce 
' for meaningful reading, poor indexing). 

(2) A plethora of empirical findings 
‘are-often irrelevant and undigested, ex- 
acerbated by ex post facto explanations 
of unexpected findings. 

(3) Resolution of the issue of absolutism 
versus relativism of cultural norms is in 
no way aided by the limited empirical 


data of this study nor by the inadequate - 


theoretical conceptualization of the prob- 
lem. Ignored is the fact that all of these 


countries haye had extensive. contact 


with European culture. 


ts, incomplete information — 
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(4) It is incorrect ‘and misleading tọ — 


identify: “consensus” theory with ab- 


solutism of morals; and “conflict” theory - 


with relativism. The proportion of a 


‘population which agrees on ‘the defini- 


tion of a norm is, in itself, almost 
irrelevant to “consenses” or “conflict” 
theories. 

(5) Some stated implications of the find- 
ings for consensus, Marxian, and label- 
ling theories grossly oversimplify and 
misjudge the nature of these theories. 

(6) The data of this study can in no way 


serve as a basis far judging the case for ` 


the “evolution” of morals. . 
(7) Absence of correlations of sex, age; 
education, and religion with deviance 


. perceptions is not evidence that “socio-. 
logical” factors are unimportant: (these 


factors are only crude indicators; there 
are other “sociological” factors). 

(8). The gaps found between legal 
sanctions and public perceptions are 'es- 
sentially meaningless because of the 
nonrepresentative samples used; and, in 
any case, that these gaps “should” 
be narrowed is a value judgment. Policy 
decisions depend, in addition, on other 
considerations. 

ARTHUR LEWIS Woop 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 


DAVD T. STANLEY. Prisoners Among 
Us: The Problem of Parole. Pp. xvii, 


205. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings ` 


Institution, 1976. $9.95. Paperbound, 
$3.95. 


For correctional institution staff mem- 
bers or parole officers David Stanley’s . 


Prisoners Among Us is a good summary 
statement of the whole field of parole 
and its problems. This work -is not writ- 
ten, like Jessica Mitford’s Kind and Usual 


Punishment, to influence a larger au- . 


dience of intelligent laymen, nor is it; in 


the reviewer's opinion, designed for . 


academic criminologists. The author, at 
the time of the study a senior fellow in 
E S Governmental Studies, 

resents a mix of results from 
Sublithe studies along with interviews 
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and statistics which he himself col- 
lected in six jurisdictions. A description 
of his research design and any considera- 
tion .of the, representativeness of: his 
interviews with officials and others is 
very fragmentary and incomplete. He 


does mention visits to four halfway _ 


houses and indicates that he or an as- 
sistant talked to 36 parolees who hap- 
pened to, be in offices on days when 
officials were being interviewed. The 
reader will encounter a text which shifts 
from general statements about the parole 
systems in the United States to sum- 


maries of studies conducted in a variety ` 


of jurisdictions and then to observations. 
„about the state and federal parole sys- 
tems visited by the author. 

` The book tries to do too much in 191 
. pages of text, ranging from a:considera- 
tion of theories of punishment to super- 
vision on parole,- and dealing ‘with 
complicated issues such as decision- 


making by parole boards in a rather 


in such a field is now quite extensive. 
Although individual chapters may be 
good summaries of the “state of the art” 
-gnd its evaluation, a knowledgeable 
practitioner or academic will hardly be 
surprised at .the authors major. con- 
clusions such as, for example, that deçi- 
sions by parole boards have little ac- 


curacy, that parole hearings tend to be. 


cursory, and that supervisory strategies 
‘are unreliable and real parole surveil- 
‘lance is impossible. 

The author concludes his work by pro- 
posing a series of recommendations in- 
cluding release without parole combined 
with a modified system of sentencing 

. discretion. Rehabilitation does not work: 
sentences should be appropriate punish- 
ment for crime. A brief selected bibliog- 
raphy is included at the end of the book. 


Although the ideas in this work are - 
quite unexceptional and do not seem to ° 


add to our knowledge in the field, the 
author does bring together a large amount 
-of material for the relatively uninitiated. 
Chapter III, on the parole board hearing 
itself, presents one of the best descrip- 
tions I have seen of the actual ques- 


oer 


tioning and atmosphere during a board 
hearing, along with a statement of the 


_pros and cons of such hearings. 


. NORMAN JOHNSTON 
Beaver College 
Glenside 
Pennsylvania 


JOHN WESTERGAARD and HENRIETTA 
RESLER. Class in a Capitalist Society: 
A Study of Contemporary Britain. 
Pp. xv, 432. New York: Basic Books, i 
1976. $15.00. 


The authors of this important volume 
on social inequality are not Americans, 
which in itself might be taken as a sig- 
nificant qualification. John Westergaard 
is a specialist on class structure and 
urban development and is Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Sheffield 
in.Great Britain. Henrietta Resler teaches 
in the Department of Sociology at the 


‘University of New South Wales, Sydney, 
brief fashion, even though the literature ',. 
’ study, they have produced a singularly ` 


Australia. Using British society-as a case 


lucid, incisive and searching analysis of 
the structural sources and consequences 


-of inequality in modern capitalist society. 


Their perspective is; Marxist and their 
structural and comparative orientation 
provide an important supplement to the 

“parochial” studies of social stratification 
done by American sociologists. 


Eschewing data derived from the sub- 


jective views of interested respondents, 
the authors rely, mainly on official 
statistics and government. reports for 
documentation of existing class inequal- 
ities in contemporary Great , Britain. 
The book eis divided into five ‘parts: 
“Themes and Issues,” “Inequalities of 
Condition and Security, ” “Inequality of 
Power,” “Inequalities of Opportunity,” 
and “Acquiescence and Dissent: ne 
sponses to Inequality.” 

While there is no’ bibliography as 
such, the excellent footnoting and ample 
documentation Serve the same purpose. 
Included are discussions of the function- 
alist versus the Marxist approach to 
stratification, the various meanings of 
equality and inequality, the relation be- 
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tween color.(race) and class, the nature 
of power and its relation to inequality 


‘and the various forms of adaption and 
response by social groups to the condi- 


tions of social inequality. 


In emphasizing the “concentration 


of power and property in a very. small _ 
section of the population” as the basis of - 
- ‘social inequality, the authors go far in 


overcoming the tendency of the com- 
monly. used language of class to conceal 


its most central feature. They make a 


major contribution in illuminating some 


“of the complex issues in this difficult 


and critical: area of investigation, The 
volume is highly recommended for all 
social scientists and is must reading for 


. specialists in social stratification. 
. SEYMOUR LEVEN AN: ` 


Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 
Massachusetts 


JOZEF WILCZYNSKI. The Multinationals, 
and East-West Relations: Towards ` 


Transideological Collaboration. Pp. 
vi, 235. Boulder,. Colo:. 
Press, 1976. $27.50. . 


Anyone interested in the economic de- 
. velopment of Eastern Europe or in the 


evolution of East-West trade relations is 


familiar with the numerous publications ` 


of Jozef Wilczynski on these and related 
subjects. Wilczynski’s most recent book,, 
The Multinationals and East-West Rela- 
tions, although in a field that has been 
inundated with new monographs, pro- 
vides a very useful description of the 


‘economic ties that have developed dur- 


ing-the past decade betwee the major 


multinational corporations of the West - 


and the socialist governments—primarily, 
those of Europe. 
One of the most beneficial contribu- 


tions, especially for. the person un- - 


initiated into the intricacies of East-West 
economic relations, consists of the. 
numerous tables that summarize such in- 
formation as that concerning the major 
industrial multinationals that are in- 
volved in commercial dealings with the 
socialist states; the major contracts, 
licenses, and cooperation agreemehts 
between individual’ Western multina- 


Westview ` 
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‘tionals and their socialist partners; and 


the credits extended to socialist states 
by Western banks. 

In general, The Multinationals and ' 
East-West Relations is a straightforward . 
descriptive account of both the develop- 
ment of East-West commercial relations 
and the benefits which both ‘sides-.expect 
to gain from their “transideological col- 
laboration.” Wilczynski covers the topics 
that have now become de rigeur in books 
in East-West commercial relations— _ 
trade, licenses, industrial cooperation 
including joint ventures, and finance. - 
One of the more interesting sections con- 


cerns the development of socialist “mul-° . 


tinationals” and the activities of socialist: 


enterprises in the West. The discussion . | 


of socialist exports of licenses and’ of 


specialized manufactured products, in- . . 


cluding entire’ manufacturing ‘plants, is 
especially valuable.~ ; 

Wilczynski’ views ‘the expansion of 
East-West commercial ties largely in 
optimistic terms, with expanding eco- 
nomic ties serving to reduce the hostility 
of socialist and Western industrial states. 
However, one wonders that the author 
does no more than mention the argu- 
ments of those who have maintained that 
expanding commercial’ contact serves 


_primarily to strengthen the Soviéts and 


their allies militarily. The assumptions 
about the benefits from continued East- 
West collaboration run directly contrary 
to those of critics of East-West trade like - 
Antony Sutton. f 
ROGER E. RANET. 
“University of Illinois 
Urbana- Champaign 


ROBERT WUTHNOW. The Consciousness 
Reformation. Pp. x, 309. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1976:. 
$12.50. 


Addressing those who hope to im- 
prove society and those who seek to un- 
derstand the changes occurring in our 
lives today, Wuthiiow's The Conscious- 


- ness ‘Reformation explores the experi- _ 
" mentation going on from the late 1960s to 


the present, in politics, family styles, 
dress, leisure, education, and religion, 
which constitutes, the counterculture. 
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What AE are castuaily ‘aking place? 
How many people are experimenting? 


’ What: kind of people in terms of ‘age, 


symbols and experience” 


race, sex, attitudes are experimenting? 
Why is experimentation going on and to 
such a marked degree? What is the at- 
titude of those not actively part of the 
counterculture toward the changes ob- 
served? Most importantly, how much 
impact are these changes having, or may 
they be expected to have, on the tradi- 
tional culture that at present remains 
dominant? 

To answer te questions, Wuthnow 
brings into service a very impressive 
skill in the devising, administering, and 
evaluating of test questions and re- 
sponses presented to a sampling of 1000 


individuals in the Bay Area of ‘San 


Francisco. While aware that this area ex- 
hibits a greater degree of change than 
other sections of the country, particularly 
as the study emphasizes the under 30 
group, Wuthnow theorizes that the Bay 
Area is very probably an advance agent 
of change and therefore represents a 
trend, nota unique sector of the country. 
Defining consciousness as “the ongoing 
process of constructing reality out of 
[italics the 
author's], Wuthnow considers differing 
ways Americans make selections that 
determine their relationship. as indi- 
viduals to some meaningful pattern of 
existence. His study involves four mean- 
ing systems: theistic, rugged individual- 


ism, social science, mysticism. Through, 
.the use of national polls as well as his 


questionnaire, plus an excellent chapter 
giving » historical and philosophical 
perspective on religion and individual- 


-ism in America, Wuthnow notes the 


previous reliance on these systems. He 


further traces their decline andthe rise | 
of faith in social science and in mysticism. . 


Though the vast majority still hold 
traditional values, and the actual per- 
centage of experimenters is 5 percent or 
less in most areas of activity, the experi- 
ments‘ are still of major importance. 
Increasingly, those who are not actually 
experimenting at present, are accepting 
the idea of others doing so, or are 


considering . participation themselves.. 


‘For instance, census figures in 1960 re- 
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vealed 17,000 persons reported living 
with a partner of the opposite sex to 
whom they were not married. The 1971 
figure was’ 143,000. This is a large in; 
crease but still represents a small per- 
centage of the total population. How- 
ever, a recent poll shows 25 percent of 
the population approves of living to- 
gether out of wedlock, and 15 percent 
express interest in trying it themselves. 

There is a high correlation between 
those whose system of values has shifted’ 
to social science and/or mysticism and a 


willingness to change or to accept 


change. This seems to indicate a society 
that will be more and more varied, and 
one. which must learn to interact co- 
operatively in new ways. 

Sociologists, philosophers, political 
scientists, and those interested in religion 
will find much of value in this painstak- 
ing and well documented study. All ofus ' 
should find some degree of optimism in 
Professor Wuthnow’s faith that in di- 
versity and the interaction of differing 
‘systems, a new and dynamic society will 
hopefully emerge. 

- _ Dorotuy RUDY 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, N.J. a 
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JAGDISH N. BHAGWATI and T. N. 
SRINIVASAN. Foreign Trade Regimes 
and Economic Development: India. 
Pp. xii, 261. New York: Natiónal 
Bureau of. Economic Research, 1975. 
$15.00. j 7 


The National Bureau of Economic 
Research has sponsored a comprehensive | 
program of study into the relationships 
between foreign trade policies and eco- 
nomic development. This. series, which 
uses a common analytical framework, 
consists of ten country case studies (by 
individual -authors) and two summary 
volumes (by the general editors, Jagdish 
Bhagwati and Anne, Kreuger). The 
volume under review is Number 6 in this 
series. 

Bhagwati and Srinivasan analyze In- 
dia’s experience with foreign trade con- 
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trols atid: more explicitly; the inpact 
both external and internal—of the 1966 
devaluation of the rupee and the associ- 


ated changes in the type and magnitude 
of the intervention in foreign trade. Al- 


though sd attention is devoted to ex- ` 


amining’ the period from 1966 to (ap- 
proximately) 1972, the study includes in 
a comprehensive fashion an overview of 
the trade regimes, and the implications 
thereof, that prevailed from 1950-1966. 

The first four chapters—largely sum- 
marized from the relevant portions of J. 
Bhagwati and P. Desai, India: Planning 

for Industrialization (London: Oxford 
University ‘Press, 1970)—establish the 
background of Indian economic de- 
velopment since 1950 and of the in- 
creasing recourse to trade controls since 
1956. The impact of such controls, gen- 
erally the ad hoc response to. the latest 
` foreign exchange crisis, is briefly (pp. 
41-51) but masterfully developed. There 
is little that is new here, but itis so well 
done that it is very welcome. i 

Major attention attaches to evaluating 
the 1966 devaluation and associated 
policy changes. Since policy changes do 
not take place under controlled, condi- 

' tions it is particularly important to avoid 
post hoc ergo propter hoc type of reason- 
ing. Bhagwati and Srinivasan argue that 
all too much of the discussion of the 
measures, particularly that undertaken 
soon after the devaluation, was of this 
type. They provide, instead, a simple 
yet largely persuasive method of ac- 
counting for the impact of stochastic 
events, such as harvest failures or other 
policy changes (which were not directly 
related to devaluation or trade policies); 
attention is also directed to lags in the ad- 

. justment process. Particularly welcome 
is the substantial- attempt (Chapters 
12-16) to go beyond traditional static 

-allocational efficiency issues to consider 
the impact of trade policies on invest- 

‘ment, innovation, and savings and thus 
on the pattern and pace of growth. 

A briefreview cannot hope to do justice 
to this important and stimulating work. 
Complex arguments are presented with 
clarity; at the same time no attempt is 
made to gloss over inherent complexities 
and areas of disagreement, so that the 
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work is remarkably stimulating and 
provocative. It is highly recommended: 
it is required reading for students of the 
Indian economy but it is also of sig- 
nificant interest to those concerned with 
general problems of trade policies and 
development strategies. 
J. K. S. GHANDHI 


_ University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


CLAUDIA DALE GOLDIN. Urban Slavery 
in the American South, 1820-1860: A 
Quantitative History. Pp. vii, 168. 
Chicago, Ill: The University of. 
Chicago Press, 1976. $12.95. 


Although slaves in cities composed no , 


more than 10 percent of the American. 


South’s slave population, the sharp’ de- ` 


cline in their numbers during the 1850s 
has'led some historians to conclude. that 
slavery could not flourish in an an 
environment, and that slavery as an insti- 
tution was in decline. Analyzing censuses 
for the 10 largest Southern cities, 
Professor Goldin finds that the numbers 
of urban slaves both increased and de- 
creased between 1820 and 1860. She 
convincingly explains these fluctuations 
with economic variables. 

The traditional literature offers theo- 
ries which Goldin summarizes as either 
“push,” that is, demand for urban slaves 
declined due to their unruliness, or 

“pull,” -demand for slaves increased 
faster in'the cotintryside than in the 
cities because of the greater suitability 
of slave labor to largé-scale agriculture. 
After three ‘interesting chapters charac- 
terizing the urban slavé population as 
disproportionately female, roughly one- 
fifth skilled, and relatively freer through 
self-hire and living-out arrangements, 


. Goldin presents her modified “pull” 


hypothesis and proof. 


She constructs equations using changes 
in slave. and free populations,. 


prices and wage rates, costs specific to 
holding slaves, income per capita and 
value added, in order to determine price 
elasticities of demand. Solving the equa- 


‘tions proves that elasticities in the cities 


were 17 times greater than those in rural 


areas. In other words, given a certain 


slave ` 


Ci 
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rise in slave prices or hire rates, or a fall 
in wages, an urban slave user would be 
much more disposed to sell or stop hiring 
slaves than a rural slave user. 


Goldin explains this greater disposi- © 


tion to shift back and forth between slave 


and free labor as the result of the presence . 
- in cities of groups of native or immigrant: 


free workers who could substitute for 
slaves. In rural areas, “for reasons which 
are not yet entirely clear, free labor could 
not be mobilized for large-scale gang 
labor on farms at a wage rate competitive 
with the shadow price on slaves” (p: 105). 
She does not quantify mortality changes, 
however, which could have been im- 
portant also. 

Goldin concludes that slavery was not 
incompatible with the cities nor in de- 
cline in the 1850s, and that demand.de- 
pended upon the growth of the urban 
market and the cost‘of free labor relative 
to slave labor, and not upon control costs, 
which did not increase significantly. Her 
study, originally a dissertation under 
Robert W. Fogel, is tightly argued and 
clearly written. It deserves reading by 
those who prefer more exact specifica- 
tions of historical processes to: impres- 
sionistic évidence and vague lists of. 
causal factors. 
' PETER L. EISENBERG 

Universidade Estadual dẹ Campinas 
- São Paulo - l 
. Brazil 


Markos J. MAMALAKIS. The Growth 
and Structure of the Chilean Econ- 
omy: From Independence to Allende. 
Pp. vii, 390. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1976. $20.00. 


Chile is one of the most interesting 


. and controversial: of the developing 
countries because it has had a varied 
political and economic experience which 
has inspired’ a number of genéraliza- 


tions about the development process:- 


the secular deterioration in the terms of 
trade of primary producers, the struc- 
sturalist causes of inflation, the regressive. 
role of latifundio in distribution and de- 
velopment, and the implications of inter- 
national dependencia. Mamalekis has 
been immersed in studies of the Chilean 


experience for well over a decade. This 
long-awaited book summarizes his anal- 
ysis of the Chilean experiences: 

The scope of the book is large. It 
covers the more than.a century and a half 
from independence in 1818 to the fall of 


-Allende in 1973. Part 1, about one fourth 


of the book, is devoted to the pre-Great 
Depression years. Part 2, over half of the 
book, discusses the 1930-1973 period. 
Part 3, about a fifth of the book, ex- 
plores two aspects of capital accumula- 
tion (that is, the role of CORFO, the 
Development Corporation, and the rea- 
sons for negative estimates of personal 
savings in the national accounts) and 
summarizes the study. 

Mamalakis argues that to understand 
the development process in general and 
the Chilean experience in particular, 
one must take a broader view than do 
either Western or Marxian economists 
and consider the processes of produc- 


‘tion, distribution, and capital formation 


and the interactions among them. He also 
emphasizes the pluralistic nature of the 


-Chilean experience and the importance 


of. sectoral, as opposed to class, con- 
flicts. 

‘In regard to ME AR he attributes 
the increasing agricultural import de- 
substitution to the disincentives created 
by policies designed to transfer surplus 
from’ that sector due to a “latifundio 
psychosis” in which the-nonagricultural 
population had excessive preoccupation 
with the incorrect notion that Chile was 
a latifundio based society. Mining, first 
through nitrates and then through 


„copper, provided exports and large rents 


which could have been transformed into 
the human and capital basis for sustained 
growth, but largely were used in sub- 
sidizing consumer imports and in 
Chilean and foreign capital flight (in-, 
duced substantially by internal economic 
instability). Industry, through import 
substitution and other preferential policy 
treatment, grew to include a wide variety 
of consumer and intermediate products, 
but failed to become a dynamic leading 
sector. Services became the largest and, 
except for mining, the most productive 
sector by performing relatively well the 
time-, quantity-, and location transforma- 
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tion functions to complement commodity 
production and the quality maintenance 
_ function associated with education and 
housing. However, the incentives caused 
this sector to.perform some functions, 


. such as quality improvement and finan- ° 


cial intermediation poorly and others, 
such as transportation, at high social 
costs, 

In regard to distribution, the secular 
shift in recént decades of the period 
covered was toward greater national, as 
opposed to foreign, control and a greater 
share for laborers. Rents were transferred 
‘from mining and, to a lesser extent, 


a agriculture to industry and the urban ser- 


vices. However, great disparities re- 
mained among and within factors and 
sectors. Also certain functions—most 
importantly, . food: production, quality 
improvement, and financial intermedia- 
tlon—were discouraged by redistribu- 
tion policies, with high ‘social costs in 
terms of development. 
In regard to capital formation, finally, 
Chile has been plagued by gaps betw2en 
- actual and potential (primarily mineral) 
resource surpluses, between actual and 
potential supplies of producer durables 
and between actual and desirable firan- 
cial intermediation and surplus/reinvast- 
ment ratios. The conversion of potential- 
ities into realities was limited by leak- 
ages to consumption and to abroad, by 
fluctuations generated internally and in 

` international markets, and by distorted 
incentives due to inflation, protection 
and redistribution policies. 

This book has some very strong points: 
(1) The analysis. is based on care 
consideration of Chilean data, with scme 
new combinations of series to provide 
insights in regard to savings, distribu- 
tion, and the foreign position. (2) The 
overall perspective is broad, both in a 
cross section and in a time series sense. 
(3) Services, with their large production 
and employment shares, are considered 
in some detail. (4) Mamalakis raises 
important questions about many of the 
conclusions of other analyses of the 
Chilean experience: the Ramirez-Véliz 
conclusion that industry was stifled prior 

- to 1930 by free trade; the Fetter- 
Ramirez claim that inflation was due to 
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nolas doaa to benefit heavily _ 
indebted landlords; the extent to which 
rents from mineral exports went to . 


Chilean capital flight abroad; the wide- 
spread belief in the importance of the 
latifundio in controlling Chilean society. 
(5) He also shows extensive familiarity 
with studies of the Chilean economy 
published by the late 1960s. (6) More- 
over, he makes some insightful observa> 
tions on the longer run implications of 
the Allende years. 

The book also has some major’ short- 
comings: (1) An introductory historical 
perspective or listing of important dates 
is not provided, so a reader who is not 
already familiar with Chilean history 
will be confused. (2) The ‘Mamalakis 
scheme of production-distribution-capi- 


tal accumulation is not a theory with > 


testable hypotheses, but is only descrip- 
tive. (3) The book ignores most of the 
important studies ofthe Chilean economy 
which have become available in the past 
decade. (4) In some curious ways, such 
as‘in regard to the operations of the De- 
velopment Corporation, the book also 


‘ignores much recent experience even 


though it acknowledges that such ex- - 


perience was quite significant. (5) There 
is almost no attempt to apply the modern 


_ empirical tools of economics to: test 


hypotheses. 

The book would. be a much more sub- 
stantial contribution if it did ‘not suffer 
from these major inadequacies. Never- 
theless, it is a significant addition to the 
literature on the Chilean experience 


- with numerous insights and provocative 


observations for the serious, student of 
that important experience. 
JERE R. BEHRMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


RALPH NADER, MARK GREEN and JOEL 
SELIGMAN. Taming the Giant Corpo- 
ration. Pp. 296. New York: W. W. 

- Norton & Co.,~1976. $10.50. 


ARTHUR SELWYN MILLER. The Modern 
Corporate State: Private Govern- 
ments and the American Constitution. 
Pp. xi, 264. Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, .1976. $15.00. 
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These provocative books -are parte 
the debate about “what the American 
economy is really like,” and “where do 
we go from here?” Answers to these 
questions range from the view that the 
-market system is alive and well—or that 
we’ should post haste retum to such a 
system—to the Marxist judgment that 
America is controlled by a corporate 
octopus and that socialism is the cure. 

The ambiguities and complexities of 
reality help explain the. difficulty of 
really ascertaining what the economy is 
` like—thus opening to varying interpre- 
tations and to the genuine possibility 
that nearly everyone, including Miller 
and Nader et al., is at least partially 
correct in his analysis. 

Miller describes the ‘corporate state, 
American : style, leaving to others, such as, 
Nader and: his colleagues, the task of 


prescribing what is done about it. The . 


Nader-Green book is basically prescrip- 
tion and that of Miller description. His 
description is, in short, a reasonably 
documented, scholarly portrayal ‘of Gal- 
braith’s new industrial state. We have 
‘evolved into a coalition of big govern- 


ment, big business, unions, and’ univer-. 


sities who coordinate the affairs of the 
nation in a kind of interest-group, latter- 
day feudalism. In his conception many 
of the blue chips in the game belong to 
‘the blue chip corporations. But Miller's 
_model is much more complex than a 
- Marxist image, or that of Nader-Green, 
for the federal | -government with its 
executive branch and administrative 
apparatus is viewed as a dominant player 
as well. 


He documents in a rather balanced ' 


way the transformation of the American 


system from an individualistic, market- - 


based, limited and représentative ` gov- 
emment scheme to one of interest- 
group power and * “functional federalism,” 
wherein thé “new governments” of large 


- corporations and labor-unions together . 


with the executive branch seek to direct 


the course of events. American society is . 


one which trades freedom for materialism 
and.an elitisni within large organizations 
and society at large. As you would 
- expect from a student of’ constitutional 
law, significant attention is directed ‘to 


t 


om iweenel: apleto of the shift 


. from individualism to corporativism. 


Miller’s book is a rather rich analysis, 
well-written (but occasionally repeti- 
tious), portraying a corporativist system 
that must be frightening to liberals and 
conservatives alike.:Part of the perplexity 


of his analysis is that some of the 
elements of the “new order” were intro- 


duced for good reasons that elicit the 
support of many. His book points-up the 
fundamental necessity for a constant 
vigilance and wisdom to maintain a free 
and just society. 

Nader and his associates, uindoubtedly 
writing for a different audience, have a 
simpler picture of what is wrong in 


America. As the title indicates,- essen- 


tially all problems can be assigned to 


the. machinations of big business. How-' 


‘ever, much of the book concentrates on 
prescriptions for reform. These are 
spelled out in detail, some- aimed at 
reorganizing the power balances of the 
corporation, as with vigorous federal 
chartering and independent, full-time 
directors. These directors would repre- 
sent constituencies, but along with 
responsibility for general policies, be- 
come experts in’ assigned functional 
areas. Interlocking directorates are com- 
pletely outlawed; stockholders get new 
power, and referendums are provided 
when local communities are affected by 
corporate activity. 

A sharp increase in disclosure is part 
of the Nader-Green package, on every 
conceivable item of social and employee 
cost and with full financial facts con- 


cerning product-line and conglomerate. 


divisions. A bill of ri 
constituencies would 


ts for corporate 
e devised, based 


on the contention that corporations. are 2 


indeed governmental structures as well ° 
as economic enterprises. Finally, anti- - 
trust laws would be. significantly, ex- 
panded and rigorously enforced, in- 
creasing the policing powers of competi- 
tion. . 

The Nader-Green book is a capstone 
for earlier volumes. For those who are 
interested, it gives a current picture of , 


. the Nader ‘position and his policy pro- 


posals. For example, it is obvious from 
this book that Nader‘is not a traditional’ 
[so 


Fi t 
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socialist, but an advocate of strong 
“regulation and strong competition. 
Both of these books are worth reading, 
although .Miller’s is the more sophisti- 
cated and complex. ; 
HAROLD L. JOHNSON 
Emory University _ 
Atlanta 
Georgia 


NATHAN ROSENBERG. Perspectives on 
Technology. Pp. x, 353. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1976. 
$24.95. Paperbound, $6.95. 


_ Economic historians have long been 
fascinated with the subject of technology, 
and it has only recently been replaced by 
an interest in social and urban history. 
All of the noteworthy new economic 


historians have worked in this field— . 


Paul David researched the mechanics of 
` reaping, Peter Temin explored iron and 
steel, and Douglass North investigated 
ocean shipping, to mention a few. But 
Nathan Rosenberg, in his many articles 


and other ee has surveyed this ` 


entire fleld. His volume Perspectives on 
Technology contains fifteen of his 
articles, and for those requiring some. 


background it can be read in conjunction, 


with his book Technology and American 
Economic Growth, which covers both 
theory and applications on a textbook 
level. 

What accounts for this general interest 
by economic historians in the subject of 
technology? The most-important ques- 
tions in economic history have con- 


cerned growth, and Denison, Kendrick,- 


and Solow, among others, have shown 
that economic growth can be explained 
* only to a small degree by the increase 
in factors as conventionally measured. 
A large part of economic growth there- 
fore remains unexplained and has been 
termed the “residual.” This so-called 
“measure of our ignorance” must then 
be due to technological change of some 
sort. And so the study of the history of an 
economy becomes the study of the his- 
tory of technological change. Rosenberg 
adds two further reasons to study the 


history of technology. Technological- 


change is far more complicated, notes 
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Rosenberg, than economic theory has’ 


led us to believe. Although it is con- 
venient for economists to conceptualize 
technological advance as a shift of the 
production function and not merely a 


movement along an existing one—that. 


is, not merely a substitution of factors 


_ within a given technological context—it ' 


is far harder to distinguish between the - 


two in practice. Shocking as it is, to 
economic theorists, the very definition of 
technological change is ambiguous in 
most real world applications. Further- 


‘ more, adds Rosenberg, it is not techno- 
: logical change itself that leads to growth, 


it is its eventual utilization. Diffusion 
and adaptation become more important 
than the forces generating inventions. 
By studying history we can understand 
the determinants of a technological 
menu and an economy’s utilization of an 


existing technology. There are few his- | 


torfans of science or- economists’ of 
technology more able to demonstrate 
these lessons from history then Nathan 
Rosenberg. 

His fifteen previously published articles 
have been arranged in four sections: 
(1) a discussion of the history of American 
technological advance in the machine 


tool industry and in woodworking, with ` 


a very, suggestive piece on Anglo- 
American wage differences in 1820; (2) 
a section of how.technologies change, 
with an article, on the problems of 


implementing current economic theory; . 


(3) a part on the diffusion and adaptation 
of technology, which is probably Rosen- 


-berg’s strongest chapter and his greatest 


contribution to the whole topic; and (4) a 
somewhat contemporary, although retro- 
spective, section on natural resources 
and the environment, which is weaker 
than the rest of the book. ` 


Rosenberg excels at demonstrating fhe i 


problems raised by the economic con- 
cept of production functions; why diffu- 


t 


sion and adaptation are the most impor- - 


tant aspects of technological change, and 
how the neglected factors on the supply. 


side have operated to generate tech- 


nological change. Rosenberg will -dis- 
Peppo many readers by not following 

ese examples with some concrete 
addition to theory and with a simple 
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measurement ‘of their relative impor- 
tance. But. these areas are not Rosen- 
berg’s strengths and are best left to the 
Griliches and Jorgensons of economics. 
This collection of papers is nonetheless 
an important addition to the history of 
sclence in an economic framework. It 
both serves as a caution and provides a 
series of suggestions to the. economist 
formulating and testing theories of 
growth: It is also a well written and 


engaging series of articles by someone ° 


‘who has now solidly established him- 
self as the dean in the ‘economic realm 
of the history of technology. ' 
‘CLAUDIA GOLDIN 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N.J. 


LEONARD SILK and DAVID VOGEL. 


Ethics and Profits: The Crisis of 
Confidence in American Business. Pp. 
250. New York: Simon- & Schuster, 
1976. $8.95. 


Every American institution of late has 
‘come under extensive criticism and the 
public seems to have less faith in many 


of these institutions including American -- 


business. Recently, American corpora- 
' tions were under investigation for 
alleged . bribery, kickbacks, and ‘illegal 
campaign contributions. 

Many of the economic problems re- 
sulting from the oil crisis, inflation, re- 
' cession, unemployment, and high in- 


terest rates, have shaken the confidence . 
of the American public and increased . 


their doubt about the role of corporations 
in maintaining the economic health of 
the nation. 


.. The Conference Board had conducted. 


a series of meetings during September 
1974 and 1975 and invited some 360 top 
executives of major American -corpora- 
tions. The authors were invited to attend 
the meetings and the book ‘is the com- 
pilation of the authors’ impressions, ob- 
servations and analysis of the discussion 
that took place during these meetings. 
The discussions were very candid, 
honest as well as-soul searching. Many 
of the executives who participated have 
remained anonymous. The object of the 
book has been to present what the authors 
fe! f 
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hope is an accurate and fair portrait 
of the thinking of American business 
leaders on a wide variety of issues which 
are covered in eight. chapters ranging 
from crisis of confidence, national 
economic planning; corporate autonomy 
and political freedom plus many others. 


-I think the authors have succeeded in 


their venture. 


Anotber major issue facing the cor- . 


porations today is the extent to which 
they consider themselves threatened by 
increased governmental control of busi- 
ness. They believe such control is 
detrimental, unnecessary and inefficient. 
The authors pinpoint that the “dominant 
attitude of corporate executives towards 


' government officials, whether elected or 


appointed, is one of hostility, distrust, 


‘ and not infrequently, contempt.” 


What should -be the role of Federal 
Government in terms of managing the 


health of the economy through economic 


- planning? The authors point out the 


skepticism and fear among many of the 
executives about the introduction of 
economic planning in the U.S.A. ‘It is 
gratifying to note that the growing num- 
ber of business leaders believe that to 


‘solve the crucial national problems the 


U.S. Government should engage in some 
form of economic planning.. As the 
authors point out, “industries would still 


be free to make their own decisions, but ` 


they would do so on the basis of more 
complete information about long term 
trends as affected by government 
policies.” 

Business executives feel that the press, 
television, electorate and the elite are 
hostile and do not try to appreciate what 
they are doing. It may be true that better 
economic education about the American 
economic system is-needéd. At the same 


‘time, the corporations have to become 


more responsive as well as responsible 
to meet the changing needs of’ the 
society. ` 

The book provides an excellent ac- 
count of the. g of ‘American 
corporate leaders on a variety of issues 
that form the American society and 
outline the steps that some businessmen 
are taking, not only to confront their 
moral dilemma but also to search for a 
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new system that will preserve the fabrics 
of American capitalistic society and 
maintain’ the virtues of the American 
_ system with economic and political 
- liberty. 


The authors have presented the - 


' material- with clarity and in a style and 
language that can be understood by the 
general public. The book will contribute 
to a better informed public debate about 
the role of the corporation in America’s 
economic system. - 
ABDUL Q. J. SHAIKH 
“North Adams State College 
Massachusetts ` 
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PREFACE 


George Peter Murdoch’s Ethnographic Atlas! counts 892 éthnic groups 
living within the borders of nation-states in: the world today. Most 
countries, indeed, have more than five major ethnic groups within their 
borders? and less than a fifth are relatively homogeneous, that is, a single 
ethnic group makes up more than 90 percent of their population. Relations 
among ethnic groups‘are frequently conflictive: since World War II, the most 
common cause of violence involving states has`not been external wars but 
internal ethnic conflict.? 

The papers in this volume abcornplish two purposes. First, they provide 
a cross-sectional look at some of thé most pressing ethnic conflicts in the 
world today. Second, they demonstrate the increase in intellectual 
sophistication that recent analyses of such conflicts display. Several decades 
ago, in a volume such as this one, the authors would have been primarily 
concerned with two sets ‘of issues: (1) minorities as potential nations;* 
and (2) discrimination’ against minorities and the process of their assimila- 
tion. Both of these sets of issues are still with us. In recent years, the 
former process separated Pakistan from India, then Bangladesh from 
Pakistan. It now nurtures the secessionist movements among the Basques, 
Bretons, Scots, Nagas, Pakhtuns, Kurds, French Ganadians, Georgians and 
the Muslim fringe nationalities in the Soviet Union, the drive for a home- 
land for Palestinian refugees, and it will trouble African politics for - 
decades to come. 

The second set of issues is also still very much witli us, for instance, 
Protestant versus Catholic battles in Northern Ireland, reactions to rising 
tides of immigration into Britain arid OEC countries, apartheid in Rhodesia 
and South Africa, and, more generally, our rediscovered concern for human 
rights. 

The papers in this volume, while they also concern themselves with ` 
these two historical perspectives, deal with many other aspects of ethnic 
relations as well. The increase in the range of interest and the enhanced 
level of analytic sophistication displayed by these articles indicate how 
far research on this topic has'come in the past two decades. The simplistic 
notions that the fitting outcome of ethnic selfdetermination movements 
must be the creation of a new nation-state or that the “melting pot” is 





the best solution—or, indeed, ever really occurred —have been abandoned. 1 
l 4 

1. George Peter Murdoch, Ethnographic Atlas (Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh i A 
Press, 1967). i 
2. Abdul A. Said and Luis R. Simmons, eds., Ethnicity in an International Context (New 4 
Brunswick, N.J.: Transactions Press, 1976), p. 10. 7 4 
3. Ibid., p. 16. . x 
4. For a prototypical statement equating ethnic conflict internationally with the drive for ef 


separate nationhood, see Louis Wirth, ae Problem of Minority Groups” in The Science of 
Man in the World Crisis, ed., Ralph B . Linton (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945), pp. 347~72. - 

5. For a projection of this American perspective on ethnic relations onto the world scene, 
see Arnold M. Rose, “The Comparative Study of Intergroup Conflict,” The Sociological 
Quarterly, vol. 1 (January -1960), pp. 57-66. Rose’s principal classification of countries is : 
according to the degree of severity of discrimination against minorities. 
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In their stead, you will find many more neutral, less prescriptive, and 
more profound analyses and concepts in the papers that follow. 

Moréover, the failure of government policies dealing with ethnic conflict 
have made us all humble. These devices—for instance, the creation of 
ethnically separated electorates; proportional or compensatory representa- 
tion in govérnment; devolution of power to ethnically homogeneous 
‘territorial units; provision as a counterweight of a transcendental, 
ideologically recruited political cadre; establishment of veto power and 
checks and balances on ethnically relevant governméntal decisions; 
introduction of ethnic quotas in bureaucratic and legislative government 
bodies; provision of compensatory social and economic benefits to low- 
. Status minorities; and the creation of constitutional or statutory guarantees 
of ethnic blindness or evenhandedness in the use of governmental power - 
—-have had only modest success. 

Many of these devices and others directed at the managément of ethnic 
conflict emerge in the following papers, as well as the special circumstances 
which enhance or mute those conflicts in the societies discussed. Fresh 
concepts and theoretical frameworks taking ws well beyond the two 
principal formulations outlined above are introduced to help classify and ~ 
explain ethnic conflict. And yet, we have only begun to seek answers to 
the most fundamental questions of all. Why are ethnic groups and the 
conflicts they engender so difficult to categorize and analyze, yet so 
durable and pervasive? Why has the peculiar mixture of blood, religion, 
language, and territory been so lasting and so potent a force in our own 
and others’ history? “ 

If we can begin to answer these questions, then periane the best 
public policy ‘strategies for minimizing ethnic conflict will be apparent: 
It is in this spirit that the current issue of the ANNALS is presented. 


RICHARD D. LAMBERT 
EDITOR 


ETHNIC CONFLICT IN THE WORLD TODAY: AN INTRODUCTION- 


Most countries are populated by several distinct ethnic groups; and as 
many as half of all countries have experienced or can-expect substantial 
conflict among such groups in the second half of this century. Ethnic differ- 
ences are the single most important source of large-scale conflict within 
states; and they are frequently instrumental in wars between countries as 
well.! Our record iri managing ethnic conflict is mixed; and where efforts 
have been successful, the most frequently used means have been the repres- 
sion of outspoken ethnic minorities, or pressure on them to assimilate with 
the dominant cultural groups. 

In short, ethnic groups and relationships between them are critical ele- 
ments in achieving and maintaining social peace in most parts of the world, 
and if we are to deal intelligently with them, it is crucial to understand their 
dynamics. But the great variety of its forms and the narrow preconceptions 
with which analysts and policy-makers have tended to approach the 
phenomenon have made such an understanding elusive. Thus, for instance, 
while conflict among ethnic and similar culturally distinct groups in Africa. 
or Southeast Asia is predicted by contemporary theories, it seems 
anomalous in such stable, industrialized democracies as Canada, the United 
Kingdom. and Belgium or in authoritarian regimes, such as those in the 
Soviet Union or China. This is becausé, until recently, both scholarly and 
general opinion tended to associate ethnicity with premodern stages of 
development—with primordial or prerational sentiments and with primi- 
tive social and political organization.? 

‘From this point of view, one would expect the intensity of shie identifi- 
cation and conflicts between ethnic groups to fade as societies modernize; 
and such manifestations of ethnicity in modern societies would be con- 
sidered either vestiges of a premodern, prenational past or some form of 


r 


l. See Martin O. Heisler and B. Guy Peters, The Implications of Scarcity for the Peaceful 
Management of Group Conflict (College Park, Md.: University of Maryland, mimeographed, 
March, 1977), pp. 1-4 and the lists of countries in footnote 1. 

2. This tendency ‘seems to ‘have had both practical and theoretical sources. Most extensive 


ethnographic studies have been carried out by social anthropologists, and fieldwork in that- 


discipline long concentrated on preliterate and preindustrial societies. The most important 
theoretical source of this tendency is probably the equation of the concept ethnic group 


with a class of undifferentiated community by sociologists. Undifferentiated or diffuse social , 


structures were associated with premodern societies and differentiated. or. functionally 
specific structures with modern social and political organization. Thus, as diffuse social 
structures were expected to give way to specific ones in the course of development so, too, it 
was predicted by a number of important social theories that ethnic and other ascriptive bases 
for association would be displaced by achievement based, rational relationships. Cf. Talcott 
Parsons, “Some Theoretical Considerations on the Nature and Trends of Change of Ethnicity,” 
in Ethnicity: Theory and Experience, ed. Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. Moynihan CAMEROS 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1975), pp. 56-71 and 53-83 passim. 
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reversion or retrogression.? But many of the essays in this issue, as well as 
other recent studies, cast doubts on such a perspective. While the classic 
patterns can be found in many settings, in numerous others we are more 
likely to: comprehend the political, economic and cultural manifestations ` 
of ethnic solidarity if we set aside the simple developmental notion that the 
more modern a ‘society the less evident and important ethnicity ought to be 
in it.‘ For, in many cases, ethnic group-based activities seem to be rational 
responses—even calculated strategies on the part of individuals and 
groups—to contemporary situations encountered in modern societies. 

This illustration of an anomaly—a manifestation not adequately ex- 
plained by existing theories or studied through currently dominant 
approaches—>points to a need to supplement our perspectives. Broadly 
interdisciplinary approaches may help us to grasp phenomena not ade- 
quately handled through the traditional orientations developed in sociology 
and anthropology, the two disciplines that historically focused om the 
systematic study of .ethnic relations. Our enhanced awareness of the 
economic, political, ethical and legal aspects of ethnic group dynamics—in 
addition to the social, cultural and psychological—is one reason for this. 
Another inheres the actual manifestations of ethnic conflict today: As 
Professor Lambert noted in the preface to this issue, concerns with ethnic ` 
relations have shifted from the idea that such movements can be expected to ` 
be resolved—ought to be resolved? —either by the complete autonomy of 
ethnically self-conscious groups or by their assimilation into the larger social f 
setting in which they find themselves. 

For, while these two outcomes of ethnic movements remain serious 
possibilities, as the current Canadian and historical American cases of 
secession movements and the periodic Russian and Chinese policies of 
assimilation discussed below show, in many cases they are coming to be 
viewed by politicians, as well as by scholars, as too costly, impractical or 
unnecessary. If complete separation and assimilation are the end points ona 
continuum of ethnic conflict, then most actual situations may prove manage- 
able at some intermediate point on that continuum. 

Demands for complete autonomy and pressures for complete assimilation 
are likely to evoke strong resistance: the former, on the part of the central 
authorities, since they will perceive such demands as direct challenges to 
their legitimacy and to the integrity of the system; the latter, on the part of the 
minorities, whose cultural distinctness is under attack. The human and 
material costs of such conflict, whether civil war to avert secession or civil 
disobedience or terrorism to forestall assimilation, have been very high in 
modern times, even for the winners. In addition, ethnic groups’ interests, 
in terms of economic opportunities or defense capabilities, for instance, may 
not be well served by complete autonomy. And even if governments with 
repressive or assimilationist policies were able to absorb the direct costs of 


3. See, for instance, Walker Connor, “Self-determination: The New Phase,” World Politics, 
vol, 20, no. 1 (October 1967), pp. 30-53; and idem, “The Politics of Ethnonationalism,” 
Journal of International Affairs, vol. 27, no. 1 (1973), pp. 1-21. 

4. Cf. the sociological theory referred to in footnote 2 above. For a thoughtful and effective 

` critique of this simplistic developmental notion, see Cynthia H. Enloe, Ethnic Conflict and 
Political Development pastas Little, Brown and Co., 1973). 
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coercion, they might be unable to govern in the climate of questioned 
legitimacy and uncertain compliance that would be ‘created by heavy- 
handed treatment of ethnic groups. An awareness of such direct and indirect 
costs explains, in part, why many ethnic movements do not culminate in 
‘demands for complete autonomy, and it may also help us understand the 
relatively peaceful and moderate policies sometimes followed in this realm 
by generally authoritarian regimes. 


The peaceful and effective management of conflict between ethnic groups ` 


involves the building of rules and institutions for coéxistencé in a single 
‘society, state and’economy. One or both of two types of problems need ‘to be 
dealt with in most situations. 

“First, smaller or weaker groups are often concerned about discrimination 
against them through the state’s machinery. The perceived discrimination 
may involve matters of-status (rights) or material goods. The systematic 
disadvantaging of some groups séems a common trait of multiethnic 
societies in general, as the discussions below of the historic relationships 
between major population groups in Canada, Belgium, Ulster, the Soviet 
Union, Yugoslavia and South Asia show. 

Sometimes such disadvantages reflect_asymmetrical Telp or 
modernization, while in other cases they are produced by purposeful 
government policies: In some situations, as: Cynthia Enloe’s paper on the 

‘roles of the police and military in several multiethnic societies demon- 
strates, agencies of the state serve to create or sustain such systematic dis- 
advantages. 

_ Regardless of the source of disadvantages and inequalities in multiethnic 
societies, increasing and increasingly group-based demands for removing 
them and building protective tules and institutions against their re- 
emergence can be seen in many societies. Doubtless, the transnational 
diffusion of egalitarian values and a concern for human rights has fueled 
these demands and will continue to do so. Several of the articles in this issue 
touch on these concerns, but one in particular, Professor Das Gupta’s paper 


‘dealing with differential patterns of distribution of wealth and opportunities 


in South Asia focuses on them sharply. . 

A second set of problems revolves around positive, rather than defensive 
or protective, concerns on the part of ethnic ps. Since ethno-cultural 
differences can be expected to be reflected in N TERRES divergent— 
values from group to group, itis likely that ethnic groups will want to manage 
some aspects of their collective or social business. The nature and even 
language of education, the designation of holidays, the development of cul- 
tural programs, and a myriad ofa 
become objects of dispute ‘in multiethnic systems. Particularly in modern 

‘systems, where public authority delves into many aspects of life, culturally 


distinct groups may well aspire to control that authority in culturally sensi- . 


tive areas. These aspirations tend to lead to demands for some form and 
degree of autonomy for the group vis-a-vis the larger society. 

Such autonomy demands, as suggested earlier, tend to stop short of com- 
plete autonomy or self-determination. In more limited form, they have 
become common in many multiethnic societies; and responding to them 
favorably through decéntralization has been a relatively effective means 
for peacefully coping with conflict-bearing situations. Decentralization or 


ther policy areas or public questions may ' 
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creative fedean have been the primary responses to ethnic differences 
in many countries, and it is in these terms that much of the discussion in 
the papers dealing with the westerm societies treated in this volume takes 
place. 

The Canadian confederation is presently being tested in this regard, and 
the capacity of its institutions and the people who staff them to deal with 
increasingly militant demands for some form of autonomy for the province of 
Quebec, while protecting the rights of the English-speaking minority there 
and of French-speaking minorities elsewhere, may determine whether com- 
plete autonomy or secession by Quebec can be forestalled or even whether 
large-scale violence can be averted. These are some of the central problems 
addressed by Professor McRoberts in his article. 


Belgium, created from culturally distinct populations by the major powers . 


in 1830, has moved from a unitary state toward a relatively loose federation 
during the past fifteen years. If the new decentralized regime can be put into 
full operation in the near future, the country may avert violent conflict. 
However, neither the environmental conditions, particularly the prevailing 
economic situation, nor the residual problems involved in the status of the 
ethnically mixed and symbolically significant capital, permit appreciable 
optimism at this time. 

In ‘his comparative study of the secession movements in the antebellai 
South and Quebec, Marc Levine assesses the institutional capabilities of the 
American and Canadian federations. His article makes a contribution both to 
the theoretical considerations of institution design in the management of 


conflicts, based in part or essentially on cultural differences, as well as to our ` 


understanding of these two seldom-compared cases. 
As in Belgium, Canada and the United States on the eve of the Civil War, 


80, too, in the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and China potentially conflicting . 


ethnic groups generally occupy distinct territories. This provides a basis for 
according some form and degree of jurisdiction to ethnic groups ‘over 
their own affairs—that is, territory can serve as a basis for exercising some 
degree of autonomy. For two of the three socialist systems -treated in this 
issue, the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, the territorial aspect of ethnic 
divisions has made it possible to accord. at least a formal recognition to 
cultural diversity. However, there, as well as in China, the governing 
ideological doctrines militate against the real decentralization of authority 
and the political practices of the ruling communist parties are also quite 
centralized. ` 


Clearly, the differences in the management of ethnic soei between | 


such western states as Belgium and Canada on the one hand and the socialist 
regimes on the other are substantial. To be sure, important and interesting 
differences can be noted in the approaches of the three socialist countries 
to the problem as well. It is noteworthy, however, that the ruling regimes are 
cognizant of the actual and potential stresses emanating from ethnic distinc- 
tions and are sensitive to the need to find means for the peaceful manage- 
ment of the conflict-bearing situations that might arise from them. Dif- 
ferences between western democratic regimes and socialist regimes 


notwithstanding, ethnic conflict and responses to it can be studied com- . 


paratively and meaningfully in all of these settings. 
The problems of peacefully managing ethnic conflict seem to be 
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exacerbated where contending groups do not occupy nki territories, as 
well as in situations in which outside powers are substantially involved. 
These are the major ‘lessons of the prolonged and bloody conflicts in Ulster. 
and in the region of the Near East inhabited by Kurdish groups. The case 
of Ulster points up the inadequate analytic grasp of scholarly specialists in 
the study of ethnic conflict, since now even the best among them seem to be 
running out of constructive proposals for dealing with the situation.’ The 
case of the Kurds at once underlines the tensions emanating from a situation 
in which a population group does not possess either its own territory or a 
coherent political structure and comes from an unstable international 
environment. 

The lead artiele by Donald Horowitz provides a conceptual and sub- 
stantive introduction to the issue based substantially on the sociological and 
social anthropological orientation from which the study of ethnic relations 
has ‘grown. It is at once an example of the state-of-the-art from this perspec- 
tive and a conceptual and theoretical core for developing a broader perspec- 
tive that includes considerations of institution design, public policy, and so 
forth. Reading it'will prepare the reader for the subsequent articles, which 
do not develop the fundamental notions of ethnicity, ethnic identity and 
group in as systematic a manner as Dr. Horowitz does. 

The concluding article, by Professor Hewitt, is in one sense the opposite 

‘of the lead article: instead of working from the traditional core concepts in 
the field, it undertakes the most ambitious and far-ranging search for cross- 
culturally relevant influences on the incidence and intensity of ethnic con- 
flict attempted in the issue. If Dr. Horowitz shows us the direction from 
which we are coming in studying the phenomenon (and it does much more, 
of course), Dr. Hewitt provides some indications of the directions in which 
we may turn in the near future. 

The overriding aim in presenting the articles assembled in this issue is to 
convey, simultaneously, a sense of the generality of the problem of ethnic _ 
conflict and extensive illustrations of the different forms it has taken as well 
as to indicate the approaches evolved for dealing with it. If the cases of Ulster 
and the Kurds are disheartening and that of Canada produces anxiety, the 
experiences of Belgium and Yugoslavia may provide a modest basis for 
optimism regarding the prospects for peacefully managing the problem. 
In general, ethnic conflict is likely to be with us for the ORAS future, 
but we are not helpless before it. 

MARTIN O. HEISLER 
f SPECIAL EDITOR | 


5. See, in particular, the writings of Richard Rose. In his first book.on the problems of Ulster, 

i Governing without Consensus (Boston: Beacon Press, 1971), he offered numerous alternatives 

to dealing with Ulster’s difficulties. More recently, in Northern Ireland: Time of Choice 

(Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 1976), pp. 

165-66, as well as in several newspaper articles, he can call for little more than a general hope 
that the people.of Northern Ireland will soraan ay way they can—survive. 
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Cultural Movements and Ethnic Change 


B By DONALD L. HOROWITZ 


ABSTRACT: There is.a new emphasis on change emerging 
in writings-on ethnicity. Some of the most important changes 
involve group boundaries and conflict relationships. Ethnic 
groups often assimilate with other groups or differentiate 
themselves from groups of which they were formerly a part. 


-As changes of this kind occur, cultural movements com- 


monly emerge to foster or retard them. These movements 
range from literary, religious, and historical revivals to full- 
scale “crisis cults.” The form they take is related to the 
boundary change underway. If group members fear the drift- 
ing apart of subgroups, emphasis is often placed on myths of 
common origin. If, however, an ethnic group is being ab- 
sorbed by another group, a common reaction is to stress the 
distinctiveness of group history and culture. Movements of 
the latter kind often result- in political separatism and 
secessionist violence. Still other cultural revivals have had 
their origins in anti-colonial sentiment. Since the cultural 
content and the functionaries needed to propel such move- 
ments are to be found at the ethnic-group level, these move- 
ments also, end by asserting ethnic distinctiveness. Anti- 
colonial revival movements, as well as cultural movements 


` that aim to rectify ethnic boundaries, thus contribute to con- - 
flict between ethnic groups. E 


Donald L. Horowitz is currently a senior fellow at the Smithsonian Institution s 
Research Institute on Immigration and Ethnic Studies in Washington, D.C. He 
earned his Ph.D. in political science at Harvard: He has since held research posi- 
tions at the Harvard Center for International Affairs, the Woodrow Wilson 
Iniernational Center for Scholars, and the Brookings Institution, and has taught 
at several universities. Horowitz has done field research in Malaysia, Sri Lanka, 
Guyana, and Trinidad, and has published widely in the area of ethnic relations 
and ethnic politics. He is now at work on a comparative study of ethnic conflict. 
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N RECENT years, there has 
been a tendency to’ emphasize 
the phenomenon of change in the 
interpretation of ethnic politics and 
ethnic conflict. For a considerable 
time, the prevailing view took the 
ethnic groups as givens of the social 
order, actors of politics more than 
acted upon. As creatures of their 
histories and traditions, ethnic 
groups were long regarded as largely 
immutable, even primordial, forces. 
Today, most students of ethnic rela- 
‘tions no longer adhere to what might 
be called “the firm objective reality” 
of ethnic groups and ethnic conflict. 
The emerging view stresses the 
‘fluidity and variability of ethnic 
identities and relationships.‘ In a 
fairly short time, we have moved 
from metaphors of blood and stone 
to clay and putty. 

There is much evidence to support 
the new emphasis.on ethnic change. 
The boundaries of ethnic groups— 
the definition of who is included 
and excluded as a member—can.and 
do vary over. time. Groups often, 
absorb, merge with, or merge into, 
other ethnic groups, through a pro- 

_cess of assimilation. Sometimes, too, 
groups divide or subgroups reject 
the wider entity and branch out on 
their own, through a process of 
differentiation.? Conflict alignments 
are also variable, and so, too, is the 
intensity of conflict. Small wonder; 
then, that recent writers have often 
spoken of the situational character 
of ethnicity. 


1. Notable among recent writings along 
these lines is Crawford Young, The Politics 
of Cultural Pluralism (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1976). 

2. 1 have dealt with these forms. of 
boundary ‘change in my essay, “Ethnic 
Identity,” in Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. 
Moynihan, eds. Ethnicity: Theory and Ex- 
perience (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1975), pp. 111-40. 


f 


That ethnicity may be situational 
or contextual does not, of course, 
mean that it is randomly subjected 
to the buffeting of other social and 
political forces or endlessly sus- 
ceptible to the manipulation of po- 
litical leaders seeking to advance 
their own interests. If théy are to 
take hold, new conceptions of the 
‘ethnic group and its enemies must 

' strike responsive chords-in the con- 
crete social experience of group 
members. Variability is not ‘the 
same as infinite malleability. There 
are patterns of ethnic change, regu- 
-larities in the ways that certain social | 
conditions tend to evoke similar col- 
lective responses. Rather less atten-.. 
tion has been paid to identifying: 
these patterns than has been given 
to chronicling the existence of eth- 
nic change itself. ; 

I intend here to explore several 
such patterns of change. In each 
case, I take as my theme the inter-’ 
play between movements of cultural - 
revival and changes in the boundar- 
ies and conflict relationships of 
ethnic groups. The material is drawn 
almost ‘entirely from the colonial | 
and post-colonial experience of the 
developing’ countries, which have 
generated an array of cultural re- 
vival movements, as well as pro- 
found changes in group boundaries 
and often intense ethnic conflict. 

During the colonial period; a great . 
many movements of cultural revival 
were born. These movements 
ranged from mild literary, religious, 
and historical revivals to full-fledged 
revitalization movements and crisis 
cults. Their most common. theme 


3. The terms are those used by Anthony 
F. C. Wallace, “Revitalization Movements,” 
in Barry McLaughlin, ed., Studies in Social 
Movements: A Social Psychological Per- 
spective (New York: The Free Press, 1969), 
pp. 30-52; Weston LaBarre, “Materials for 
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was the attempt to recapture a 
fading culture or a glorious past, 
in order to explain an unsatisfying 
present and point the way to a more 
fulfilling future. Many of these 
movements had roots in ethnic rela- 
tions, and many more ultimately had 
effects on ethnic relations. 

A common source of cultural 
movements was concern about po- 
tential shifts in group boundaries, 
shifts of the kind already enumer- 
ated. An ethnic group that found 
itself being fragmented into sub- 
groups which threatened to over- 
take the larger group identity might 
‘react by reinforcing elements of 
common culture. A group that found 
itself losing its distinctive identity 
by absorption in another ethnic unit 
might react by reemphasizing its 
cultural uniqueness. Cultural re- 
vivals often went hand-in-hand with 
threats to group identity. 

However, some groups that were 
not undergoing marked changes in 


boundaries also experienced cul- 


tural revivals. Such .movements 
were often stimulated by the im- 
pact of colonial rule and changes 
in the criteria of prestige’ and 
stratification that accompanied it. 
Revival movements of this kind con- 
stituted an effort to assert the dig- 
nity and worth denied by the pres- 
ence of the Europeans. 


Both types of revivals tended. to - 


foster ethnic conflict. The move- 
ments generally hardened group 
boundaries, affirmed the legitimacy 
of ethnie identity at the expense 
of national identity, and, gave a 
firmer foundation of support to 
ethnically-based political organiza- 
tions. Their emphasis on history 


a History’ of Studies of Crisis Cults: A 
Bibliographic Essay,” Current Anthro- 
pology, vol. 12, no. 1 (February 1971), pp. 3- 
44. i 


sometimés rekindled dimly remem- . - 
bered ethnic antagonisms, as they 
suppressed elements of shared, 
peaceful interethnic experience. 


. They .accorded increased prestige 


and influence to a class of highly 
ethnocentric cultural functionaries. 


- Finally, cultural movements in some 


countries contributed to ethnic con- 
flict by demanding state patronage 
for. their segmental goals and pro- 
grams.4 


REVIVAL MOVEMENTS AND 
GROUP BOUNDARIES 


Boundaries must be underpinned | 
by a suitable mythological apparatus. 
Those who seek to promote or re- 
verse boundary changes are gen- 


4. To suggest that these have been the con- 
sequences of revival movements is, of course, 
not to assert that such movements were al- 
ways intentionally geared in these direc- 
tions. Purposeful action toward: such goals 
has sometimes been present, sometimes not. 
Some anthropologists have argued that the 
purely evocative, expressive, and consum- 
matory aspects of revival movements may 
outweigh their political motivation. They 
have accordingly cautioned against interpre- 
tations of such movements solely in terms 
of their utility as instruments of political 
mobilization. See James W. Fernandez, ‘The 
Affirmation of Things Past: Alar Ayong and, 
Bwiti as Movements of Protest in Central 
and Northern Gabon,” in Robert I: Rotberg 
and Ali A. Mazrui, eds., Protest and Power 
in Black Africa (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1970), pp. 427-57. No doubt 
this warning against the instrumentalist bias 
of post facto interpretation is well-taken, for 


‘the culture of revival movements may be so 


self-contained and “‘self-indulgent” as to 
make it difficult for leaders to steer them 
in wholly preconceived directions. Despite 
this, leadership does play an important role 
in such movements, and, even in the absence 
of political motivation, cultural revivals have 
political consequences, particularly for eth- 
nic relations. For a good discussion of the 
political implications of cultural movements, 
see the conclusion to Peter Worsley, The 
Trumpet Shall Sound (London: MacGibbon 


d and Kee, 1957). 
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erally ako proponents of move- 


They were “a peoplé with a sense 


ments to reorient collective beliefs,' of a past, but with a depressing 


for an established or emerging group 
boundary is always vulnerable to the 
charge that it does not, appropri- 
ately or accurately reflect.the col- 
lective situation. 


As already E T revival 


movements are often reconstitutive 


responses either to growing differ- 
entiation or to growing assimilation, 
to the drifting apart of subgroups or 
to the blurring of boundaries be- 
tween groups. When threatened 
‘changes in group boundaries spur 
cultural revivals, the forms taken by 
the movements bear a relationship 
to the kind of boundary change that 
is occurring. If the’ drifting apart 
of subgroups is to be reversed, the 
reconstruction of history that is 
likely to take place will. no doubt 
lay considerable emphasis on myths 
of common origin, and especially on 
a single ancestor.5 This is natural | 
enough, for it provides a counter to 
acceleratifig diversity. If, however, 
what is feared is the loss of dis- 
tinctive identity through merger into 
some other group; a greater em- 
phasis may be placed on recalling 
the ancient glories of the culture 
that binds group members, resus- 
citating all that distinguishes them 
from others; destroying all that links 
them to others. Here form follows 
function. This can be made clear by 
considering examples of both types 
of movements. 


Movements of assimilation 


Cultural movements among the 
Fang of Gabon and Cameroon were 
clear responses of the Fang to their 
increasing differentiation. Con- 
querors of significant parts of Equa- 
torial Africa, the Fang were then 
conquered in turn by the French. 


sense of the future.”® In the course 
of their migrations and conquests, 
they had become dispersed:and di- 
vided into many clans and dialect 
clusters, some of which were mu- 
tually. hostile. This disintegration 


‘had important consequences for 


group ambitions, for in both 
,Cameroon and: Gabon the Fang 
' found themselves in increasing con- 
tact with other ethnic groups. Partic- 
ularly in Gabon, the Fang were in 
the early part .of the twentieth 
century developing a rivalry with 


_the more educated and better- 


placed Mpongwé, which after World 
War II grew into political conflict.’ 
_ The Fang, then, had reason to re- 
turn to their past, to reaffirm its 
validity and utilize it to recreate the 
unity that, according to Fang myth, 
had earlier prevailed. A prominent | 
part in the Fang revival was played ' 
by a legend of common origin and 
migration, which rested on genuine 
genealogies but also contained new 
elements of dubious historical :ac- 
curacy. The legend traced the dis- 
pérsion and conflictamong the Fang, 
explaining these. in terms-of family 
quarrels and analogizing them’ to 


5. To call these “myths” is not to deny that 
there may actually have been a common an- 
cestor for some of these groups. See I. 
Schapera, Government and Politics in Tribal 
Societies (New York: Schocken Books, Ine., 
1967), p. 27. 

6. Fernandez, “ ‘The Affirmation of Things 
Past,” p. 442. I am indebted to Brian Wein- 
stein for helpful comments on the African 
materials in this essay. ` . 

7. John A. Ballard, . “Four Equatorial 
States,” in Gwendolen Carter, ed., National 
Unity and- Regionalism in Eight African 
States (Ithaca, ‘N.Y. Comell University 
Press, 1966), pp. 235-55; Virginia Thompson 
and Richard Adloff, The Emerging States of 
French Equatorial Africa (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1960), pp. 343-58 
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strife among the European powers.® 
The legend thus constituted some- 
thing of a rejoinder to European 
assumptions of superiority and pro- 
vided an inclusive basis for ethnic 
identity in the face of ethnic compe- 
tition. The Fang movement was an 
integral part of attempts by the Fang 
to reconstitute themselves, “for they 
well understood their dispersion 
was a weakness and that only 


through regroupment could they ex- ' 


pect to exert influence in tribal and 
colonial affairs.”® In this, the Fang 
have been at least partially suc- 
cessful, Though coastal and. inland 
Fang have been at odds, the Fang 
have nonetheless participated in 
politics on the basis of a unity that 
has transcended the old divisions of 
dialect and clan,!® with various re-. 
constitutive cults lending their sup- 
port -to Hang donated political 
parties. 

-The Fang legend was thus “an 
important instrument of political re- 
. groupment in the hands of an early 
. group of African nationalists.”!! 
Similar legends have served similar 
purposes for other fragmented 
groups, such as the Lozi of Zam- 
bia," the Bakongo of Zaire, Angola, 
and the Gongo Republic,” and the 


8. “The reference in’ the traditional le- 
gends to family conflict evokes a satisfying 
explanation for fractionalism and dispersion. 
It also provides the basis and rationale for 
regroupment.” Fernandez, “The Affirmation 
of Things Past,” p. 432. 

9. James W. Fernandez, “Folklore as an 
Agent of Nationalism,” African Studies Bul- 
letin, vol. 5, no. 2 (May 1962), p. 5. 

10. Fernandez, “The Affirmation of Things 
Past,” p. 456; Ballard, “Four Equatorial 
States,” pp. 253-61. 

11l. Fernandez, “Folklore as an Agent of 
Nationalism,” p. 7. 

12. See Gerald L. Caplan, The Elites of 
Barotseland, 1878-1969 (London: Hurst & 
Co., 1970), chap. 1- 

13. See Crawford Young, Politics in the 
Congo (Princeton, N.J.; Princeton University 
Press, 1965), p. 247. 
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Yoruba of Nigeria. During the 
colonial period, the Yoruba, search- 
ing for commonality, turned to their 
mythical ancestor, Oduduwa, and 
founded a cultural organization 
based on that myth. The Egbe Omo 
Oduduwa {Society of the Children 
of Oduduwa) was closely linked to 
the Yoruba political party, thė- 
Action Group. Indeed, the Action’ 
Group was created by the Egbe and 
its léaders. Like the Fang, the 
Yoruba had undergone a process of 
internal differentiation into a num“ 
ber of subgroups, and conscious at- 
tempts were made to unite them 4s 
the colonial period drew to a-close. 
The common ancestor myth was an 
integral part of this regroupment. 
“One of the purposes has been to 
unite the’ Yoruba, who were divided 
into independent states which 
wasred against one another through- 
out most of the last century.” Also 


like the Fang, the Yoruba managed 


to surmount internal differences and ` 


‘participate in politics on a broader 


group basis, but the regroupment 
was not complete. At various points, 
the Yoruba fell back on their earlier 
subgroups for political organization. 


Movements of differentiation 


Whereas groups threatened with 
differentiation turn to the past to 
reduce their diversity, groups - 
threatened with assimilation resort 
to their history to affirm their dis- 
tinctiveness. Often begun by those 
group.members furthest along in the 
individual assimilation process, 
these movements commonly result 
in an explosive and violent as- 
sertion of group separateness. 

One such group was the Bakonjo 
of western Uganda. The Bakonjo 


14, William Bascom, “Comment: African _ 
Arts and Social Control,” African Studies 
Bulletin, vol. 5, no. 2 (May 1962), p. 24. ` 
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Life History Research Society was ` 


a direct’ antecedent of an armed 
Bakonjo rebellion. The society was 
founded in’ the early 1950s, during 
a period when the customs and 
practices of the Batoro, near neigh- 
bors and sometimes, antagonists’ of 
the Bakonjo, had high prestige 
among educated Bakonjo. This ad- 
miration had even reached the point 
of producing: an abandonment of 
Bakonjo rites and language in favor 
of Batoro practices. Among. the 
leaders of the Life History Society 
were educated young men who 
earlier sharéd a disparaging view 
of their own culture and had sought 
to emulate the Batoro. Some Ba- 
konjo had already adopted ‘Toro as 
their language, and even the lan- 
guage of the Bakonjo was rapidly 
being infused with Toro vocabulary: 
In fact, one of the first efforts to 
reconstruct Bakonjo history was 
made by a Bakonjo chief writing in 
the Toro language."® 

The movement thus began as the 
Bakonjo sensed they were in danger 
of losing their separate identity. The 
society’s preoccupation with the 
Bakonjo past inevitably sharpened 
the- line between Bakonjo and 
Batoro. For it was to a tradition 
of “lost independence and memories 
of insults’’!” inflicted by the Batoro 
that the Bakonjo turned. Nor did the 
movement stop there. Led by a 
former schoolteacher who estab- 
_ lished branches throughout the 
Bakonjo area, the Life History Re- 


15. Kirsten Alnaes, a of the Rwen- 
zururu Rebellion,” in P. H. Gulliver, ed., 


Tradition and Transition i East „Africa , 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 2 


California Press, 1969), p. 246. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Martin R. Doornbos, ‘ iKüinanyană and 
Rwenzururu: Two Responses to Ethnic In- 
equality,” in Rotberg and Mazrui, ‘eds., 
Protest and Power in Black Africa, p. 1,120. 


t 


_in “abundance. 


search Society was transformed into 


„a separatist movement that even- 
tually began hostilities aimed at. 


Bakonjo autonomy. Whereas the 
Fang and Yoruba movements ended 
a tradition of warfare to consolidate 


‘identity, the Bakonjo movement slid 


into warfare as it fractured identity. 

Like the Bakonjo movement, the 
Kurdish cultural revival of the inter- 
war period was a reaction to an 
apprehended loss of distinctive 


identity. Kurdish migrants to -dis- 


tant towns, particularly profession- 
als and civil servants, had many 
incentives to adopt the local lan- 
guages and succumb to Arabization, 
Persianization, or Turkification. In 
this way, elites were being siphoned 
off, their group membership for- 


gotten.’® Persian, Turkish, and 


Arabic had been making inroads. on 
the Kurdish language, and Kurdish 
literature was im decline. After 


“World War I, however, the British 


embarked on a significant experi- 
ment in establishing a Kurdish re- 
gional administration in Sulaymani, 
Iraq. The language of administra- 
tion and education was Kurdish. The 


experiment, though short-lived, had |. 
‘a profound impact in the Kurdish 


areas of Iraq. There was a rapid 
upsurge in Kurdish cultural activity, 


the way pointed by the new uses to- 


which the Kurdish language had 
been put. Kurdish literature, news- 
papers, grammars, religious and 
political essays were all produced 


sively replaced Persian and Turkish 


- for private correspondence. . . The 


18. Manfred W. Wenner, “‘A Comparative 
Analysis of Modern Separatist Movements: 
Examples from Western Europe and the 
Middle East” (unpublished paper presented 
at the 1969 annual meeting of the American 
ag Science Association, mimeo.), pp. 
17- 


ll’. 
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extended use -of the language 
marched hand in hand with the na- 
_tionalist spirit, and there was a con- 
scious effort to resist the encroach- 
ment of Arabic words and to preserve 
the rich and lively native vocabulary 
unspoiled.” As in western Uganda, 
the Kurdish cultural revival in Irag 
was the precursor of a full-fledged 
separatist movement that has flared 
into civil war intermittently in the 
intervening 50 years. 


The Kurdish movement Jed 
many elements in common with re- 
vivals among the Basques in Spain, 
the Sikhs of the Punjab, ‘and the 
Hausa in Ibadan, western Nigeria.” 
As the Kurds feared assimilation in 
distant urban centers, so the Basques 
had begun to lose portions of their 
elite in Spanish towns.. Begun by 
Castilianized urban intellectuals, 
the Basques’ movement back to their 
folklore, dancing, and history glori- 
fied the purity of the rural Basque 
way of life. Reacting against the 
fact that Basque had become merely. 
the “language of the stable,” a 
young Basque lawyer who had 
learried Basque only as an adult set 
out to excise Spanish words from 

his adopted tongue, much as the 


19. C. J. Edmonds, “Kurdish Nationalism,” 
Journal of Contemporary History, vol. 6 
no. 1 (1971), p. 94. 

20. Religious change among the Hausa of 
Ibadan has been interpreted in terms of its 
utility in reinforcing group distinctiveness. 
After decades of interaction threatened to 
blir the lines between the Muslim Hausa 
migrants and their Yoruba Muslim hosts, the 
Hausa joined the Tijaniyya Islamic order and 
withdrew from the Yoruba-dominated central 
mosque. The result was to minimize social 
interchange and to give religious support 
to thé separate identity of the Hausa. See 
Abner Cohen, Custom and Politics in Ur- 

` ban Africa: A Study of Hausa Migrants in 
Yoruba Town’s (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1969), chap. 5. 
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Kurds- were de-Arabizing their own 
vocabulary.” 


A‘comparable ‘ ‘oiniiiestion” wasa ` 


central feature of the Sikh move- 
ment, which systematically elim- 
inated Hindu influences from Sikh 
religious practices.” The aim of the 
Sikh reformers was to prevent the 
assimilation of the Sikhs into the 
mass of Hinduism. To accomplish 
this, they introduced new religious 
rites, new schools, and new systems 
of shrine management. The struggle 
to claim control of the Sikh shrines 
or gurdwaras from their Hindu cus- 
todians became a mass movement 
that embittered Sikh-Hindu rela- 
tions.” 

Although the rhetoric of the Sikh 
movement was cast in terms of a 
“return” to a purer state of ortho- 
doxy, the traditionally close rela- 
tions of the two religions made this 
a description of doubtful historical 
accuracy. Guru Nanak, the founder 
of Sikhism, was, like his successors, 
a Hindu who preached to Sikhs and 
Hindus alike. The effect of the re- 
forms, therefore, was to create em- 


‘barrassing contradictions between 


the works of the original gurus and 
contemporary Sikh doctrine. But the 
goal was to reinforce and compel 
official recognition of Sikh identity 


‘and later a separate Sikh state. This 


goal prevailed over doctrinal fi- 


` 21, William A. Douglass and Milton da 
Silva, “Basque Nationalism” (unpublished 
paper, mimeo., n.d.), pp. 10-11, 14-15. See 
Stanley Payne, “Catalan and Basque Na- 
tionalism,” Journal of Contemporary His- 
tory, vol. 6, no. 1 (1971), pp. 31-9. 

22. Baldev Raj Nayar, “Sikh Separatism in 
the Punjab,” in Donald Eugene Smith, ed., 
South Asian Politics and Religion (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1966), 
pp. 158-59; Nayar, Minority Politics in the 
Punjab (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1966), pp. 62-3, 71-3. > 

23. Nayar, “Sikh Separatism in the Pun- 
jab,” pp. 160-61. 
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delity, perhaps because the reform 


movement was closely tied to the 


Sikh political party, the Akali-Dal. 
‘The Sikh movement had linguistic 
aspect,-as well as a religious aspect. 
The Punjabi language had been 
pushed to one side, eclipsed first 
by Persian, brought by the Muslims, 
then by Urdu and English, both 
introduced by the British, and finally 
by the. Hindu of the Hindu re- 
formers. The fear was that the Sikhs 
were being “denationalized,” that 


- they were losing- their identity, 


linguistically as well as religiously.“ 
As the Bakonjo, Kurdish, and Basque 
” languages had also lost their prestige 
and utility, “Punjabi was relegated 
to the home, the women and the il- 
literates.”*5 For religious purposes, 
the Sikhs’had, however, adhered to 
Punjabi, written -in the Gurmukhi 
script they had devised for their 
scriptures. As Sikh separatism grew, 
the Akali Dal demanded, alternately, 
_ a Sikh state and a Punjabi-speaking 
state, with Gurmukhi as the official 
_ Script. 
As these capsule summaries sug- 
gest, one of the most important func- 
.tions of cultural movements’ is to 
support ethnic boundary mainten- 
ance or, more properly, boundary 
reconstruction. Typically, they at- 
‘tempt to repair breaches in bound- 
aries and prevent the loss of group 
members, especially elite members. 
They infuse group identity with a 
new or revived cultural content that 
may command greater allegiance or 
demarcate the lines between groups 
more clearly, reducing the element 
of individual choice in identity. 
That cultural movements are em- 


- 24. Amrik ‘Singh, “Punjabi and the Pun- 
jabi Genius,” 
postum (n.p.: National Book Club, n.d), 
p. 46. 

- 25. Prakash Tandon, Punjabi Century 
(Delhi: Hind Pocket Books, 1972), p. 67. 


‘in Punjabi Suba: A Sym- ` 


ployed to effect, forestall, or. re- 
verse boundary changes is, of 
course, evidence that cultural prac- 
tices and institutions are not givens 
of ethnic identity but may actually 
follow from it. 


REVIVAL MOVEMENTS AND 
_ANTI-COLONIALISM 

Not every revival movement grew 
up to meet some challenge to group 
boundaries. Cultural revivals have 
often constituted integral parts of 
broader anti-colonial movements. 
For colonization was a challenge to 
the: value and vitality of the cul- 
tures of the colonized. The ultimate 
foundation of colonial rule was, 
after all, an assumption of the ethnic 
supremacy of the colonizer. Coloni- 
alism has indeed been defined in 
these terms, as 


the domination imposed by a foreign 
minority, racially (or ethnically) and 
culturally different, acting in the name 
of a racial (or ethnic) and cultural 
superiority. dogmatically affirmed, and 
imposing itself on an indigenous popula- 
tion constituting’ a numerical majority 
but inferior to the dominant group from 
a material point of view:** 


This assumption is not only the ra- 


_tionale for the colonial relationship. . 


It also forms the basis of policies 
that have profound consequences for 
social structure, among them policies 
that denigrate traditional values‘and 
criteria-of stratification. 

It is not surprising that ethnic 
domination should provoke a re- 
sponse cast in ethnic terms, or that 
even those movements that begin by 


_ being territorial-and inclusive 


26. Georges Balandier, “The` Colonial 
Situation: A Theoretical Approach,” in Im- 
manuel Wallerstein, ed., Social Change: 
The Colonial Situation (New York: John 


_ Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1966), p. 54 
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should end by themselves being eth- 
nic and exclusive. Both the person- 
nel and the content of a cultural 
movement are overwhelmingly likely 
to incline a protracted, nationalist- 
inspired revival in a subnational di- 
rection. 

A leading role in the éarly stages 


' of many nationalist movements of 


cultural revival was played by mem- 
bers of the Western-educated elite.*” 
To the extent that the movement 
endeavors to relocate fast-disap- 


pearing roots, it may become the `` 


special preoccupation of “the in- 
tellectual who finds himself some- 
how out of the mainstream of his 
society’s attitudes and ways of life, 
and seeks a way of personal re- 
integration into the community.” ? 
More than one movement back to 
traditional culture and institutions 
has begun in the towns of the de- 
veloping world, among the Western- 
educated intelligentsia, which, after 
all, constitutes a living example of 
the erosion of traditional culture. 
Though the movement may begin 
there, it cannot end there. The ali- 
enated intelligentsia may be anxious 
to rediscover its lost roots, but the 
very loss of those roots: disqualifies 
it from providing anything more than 
initial moral and perhaps financial 
leadership in the search for them. 
For the Western-educated elite is 
likely to be ignorant of customary 
religious practice, deficient in local. 
historical knowledge, unread in 
local literature, and perhaps not 
even fully competent in its own lan- 


-guage. In the last analysis, it is 


dependent on an indigenous intelli- 


27. For reasons brilliantly explained by 
Albert Memmi, The Colonizer and the 
Colonized (Boston: Beacon Press, 1967), pp. 
132-37. 

28, Immanuel Wallerstein, Africa: The 
Politics of Independence (New York: Vin- 
tage Books, 1961), p. 127. 
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_ gentsia to carry forward the redis- 


covery process. 

For, its own reasons, the in- 
digenous intelligentsia, too, may 
feel aggrieved by the introduction 
of alien modes of behavior, of new 
criteria of stratification, and by the 
erosion of traditional values—to re- 
sent, in other words, being “in moral 
bondage to the West.”™® Deprived 
of their former standing, their 
venerated practices regarded as 
anachronisms, mere relics of tradi- 
tion, their language described as 
primitive, the priests and the “ver- 
nacular-medium” teachers, journal- 
ists, and writers are commonly the 
most active militants in these move- 
ments. As practitioners of culture, 
they are indispensable to any cul- 
tural movement. Because of their 
generally parochial outlook and their 
personal stake in the ethnic culture; 
these functionaries are inclined to 
turn the movement in a subnational 
direction. 

In any event, they have little 


-choice. In content, as in leadership, 


the activities of cultural movements 
are bound to be conducted at a 
distinctly subnational level. In ‘a 
multiethnic society, the cultures to 
be revived are associated with the 
particular ethnic groups. The only 
culture shared across ethnic groups 


‘is one associated with the colonizer. 


Obviously, it can hardly form the 
basis of a nationalist revival. If 
the movement is to have a cultural 
content, it simply must occur at the 
level of the local languages, his- 
tories, religions, and traditions. It is 
of no-importance that the languages 
may borrow foreign terms or alpha- 
bets, that the new histories may con- 


tain large components of myth, that 


29. W. Howard Wriggins, Ceylon: Dilem- 
mas of a New Nation (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960), p. 202. : 
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the religious societies may draw on 
Western organizational forms, or that 
the traditions may not be entirely 
authentic. To attempt to return to a 
culture is not necessarily to recap- 
ture it in its pristine form. A group 
responding to Western pretensions 
by returning to its own culture may 
borrow the weapons of the enemy, 
if only to fight him more effec- 
tively. The Buddhist schools estab- 
lished in Ceylon were modeled on 
the British type.*° The Bwiti re- 
ligious movement in Gabon con- 
ducted its rites in chapels containing 
alarm clocks that could specify ritual 
hours with a precision and reliability 
designed to replicate European ef- 
ficiency.’ Authentic or not, the 
Buddhist schools were unmis- 
takably Sinhalese, as Bwiti was 
clearly a Fang movement. 

The nationalist origins and ethnic 
results of cultural revivals can be 
clearly seen in the'cases of Burma 
and Ceylon. In both countries the 
resurgence of Buddhism formed the 
basis of early anti-colonialism, and 


‘in both it eventually fostered deep. 
divisions among ethnic communi- 


ties. 


Buddhism was an integral com-. 


ponent of the early Burmese na- 
tionalist movement. Monks were the 
earliest anti-colonialists, beginning 
with an insurrection that they led 
immediately after the British con- 


quest and abolition of the Burmese- 


monarchy.” Early in the twentieth 


30. Ibid., p. 188. 

31. Femandez, ‘ “The Affirmation of Things 
Past.” ż 

32. These paragraphs draw heavily on 
Donald Eugene Smith, Religion and Politics 
in Burma (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1965). See also Hugh Tinker, 
The Union of Burma, 4th ed. (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1967); Fred R. von der 
Mehden, Religion. and Nationalism in South- 


East Asia (Madison: University of Wiscon- 


sin Press, 1963). 


a ee i 


' (Ph.D. diss., 
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century, when the British claimed 


the right to walk on pagoda premises 
without removing their shoes, this 
practice became ‘an important na- 
tionalist issue, symbolizing. thé 
colonial rulers’ disrespect for the 
people they ruled. As decades passed, 
the spread of Western education 


-and culture increasingly jeopardized 
the traditional status and contempor- 


ary usefulness of monks, and they 
continued to play a leading role in 
the anti-British agitation. 

Although secularists like Aung 
San were ascendant in the nation- 
alist movement by the time of in- 
dependence, Buddhism remained 
the most important underpinning of 
national pride -and symbol of Bur- 
mese culture in contrast to Westérn- 
inspired material and educational 
achievements. In the early post- 
colonial period, members of the 
urban intelligentsia, alienated from 
their heritage, returned to Bud- 
dhism with considerable enthusi- 
asm. Much of the impetus, for the re- 
vival movement came from this 
group, which had been “ ‘culturally 
disinherited by colonial accultura- 
tion, ”* rather than from the rural 
areas where acculturation had been 
much less pronounced. With sub- 
stantial patronage from the govern- > 
ment of U Nu, Buddhist religion and 
culture were fostered and: encour- ` 
aged. The result was a resurgence 
of traditionalism—including such 
practices as spirit-worship, medita- 
tion, and the veneration of relics— 
in all aspects of national life: 

-An important element of the 


movement was the demand to use 


the resources of the modern state 


33. Smith, Religion and Politics in Burma, 
p. 124, quoting John F. Brohm, “Burmese 
Religion and the Burmese Religious Revival” 
“Cornell University, 1957),. pp. 
449-53, 458- 61. 
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to propagate Buddhism by making 
it the state religion and teaching it 
in the schools, to, the exclusion of 
other religions. Despite the argu- 
ment that Buddhism would provide 
a common bond to_ unite the Bur- 
mans with the predominantly Bud- 
dhist Mons, Shans, and Arakanese, 


their support for this essentially. 


Burman-sponsored movement was 
less than enthusiastic.4 The mis- 
sionary zeal of the state religion 
movement was even more ardently 
opposed by most of. the other 
minorities. For if, in a popular 
phrase, being a Burman means being 
a Buddhist, being a Chin or a 
Kachin probably means being a 
Christian or animist, being an Ara- 
kanese may equally mean being a 
Muslim, being a Karen may mean 
‘being a Christian, and being a Bur- 
mese Indian certainly means being 
a Hindu or Muslim. It is no wonder 
that the religious upsurge that had 
proved a strong support of anti- 
colonialism ‘and Burmese dignity 
` proved equally conducive to the 
` growth of “intolerant communalist 
forces which are disruptive of na- 
tional unity. . . 38 

Ceylon had a comparable revival, 
with equally disruptive results. But, 
since European rule went back 
much further in Ceylon than in 
Burma, the movement began earlier. 
Four and a half centuries of Western 


colonialism, beginning with the - 


Portuguese and Dutch and ending 
with the British, had greatly dis- 
rupted traditional social, religious, 
and political institutions. In the 
nineteenth century, the Sinhalese 
began a~-movement of revival, much 
of the impetus for which emanated 
from the coastal areas that had most 


34. See Smith, Religion and Politica in 
Burma, pp. 321- 22, 

35. Ibid., p. 83. 

36. Ibid., p. 183. 


‘the Sinhalese monarchy. 
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felt Western influence.®? Early 
leadership was provided by “mem- 
bers of the middle-class lay intelli- 
gentsia who had been educated in 
the Christian missionary schools of 
the Southwest and had reacted to 
Christian: evangelicalism by de- 
veloping a renewed interest in 
Buddhism and enthusiasm” for its 
regeneration. 8 

The movement was unquestion- 
ably anti-colonial, as evidenced by 
the strong temperance and anti- 
Christian themes it embraced. The 
main focus of the revival was the 
reconstruction of Buddhism, which 
had suffered from the impact of 
Christian missionaries and from the 
loss of the traditional patronage of- 
Never- 
theless, the means of reconstruction 
were hardly traditional. As noted 
earlier, Buddhist schools consciously 
emulated the Christian and secular 
schools introduced by the British, 
and in 1956, when the Buddhist 
Commission recommended mea- 
sures to restore Buddhism to its -` 
“rightful position,” its report - 


assumed throughout that progress could 
be achieved in the religious and social . 
world through proper legislative, finan- 
cial and institutional reforms. As’ such, 
it was a document impregnated with 
modern Western attitudes and repre- 
sented a revolutionary departure for 
Theravada Buddhist laymen.*® 


As in Burma, early leadership of 
the Buddhist revival was provided - 
by those most exposed to the West, 
but it was propelled forward, by the 
efforts of the Buddhist monks, who 
had suffered a decline in prestige 


37. See generally Robert N. Keamey, Com- 
munalism and Language in the Politics of 
Ceylon (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1967), chap. 2. 

38. Ibid., p. 43. 

39. Wriggins, Ceylon, pp. 196-97. 
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and influence under British rule. As 
the movement came more and more 
to depend on government patronage, 
the monks became more and more 
immersed in political activity. Once 


their influence was felt, as it was- 


rather dramatically in the 1956 
election, not only was government 
support for religion forthcoming, but 
the monks ‘became a powerful in- 
terest group whose concerns had al- 
ways to be taken into account. The 
main Sinhalese parties have com- 
` peted for their support, and on 
certain ethnic issues have been 
obliged to: accord them, in effect, 
_ a veto. As might be expected, the 
concerns of the monks have tended 
to be highly parochial. Their political 
activity- has prevented those Sin- 
halese who are opposed to Sinhalese 
“communalism” from dictating the 
course of Sinhalese-Tamil relations. 
- Buddhism and the Sinhalese eth- 
nic identity are closely interwoven. 
For the Sinhalese, Ceylon is ““the' 


island destined. to preserve and. 


propagate the Buddha’s doctrine.” 


Necessarily, therefore, the Buddhist - 


revival 


strengthened realization of the unique 
bonds between Buddhism and the Sin- 
halese. When memories of the past were 
recalled, it was a Sinhalese past that 
was remembered. Revived memories of 
the ancient wars between Sinhalese and 
Tamils, preserved in the Mahaévamsa 
{the Sinhalese chronicle] and the folk- 
legends of the Sinhalese, emphasized 
the past periods of struggle with Tamil 
invaders and tended to depict the 
Sinhalese people’s triumphs and humili- 
ations as victories or defeats in con- 
tests with the Tamils.“ 


Ultimately, the cultural resur- - 


gence in Ceylon turned against the 


40. Kearney, Communalism and Language 
in the Politics of Ceylon, p. 41. 
41. Ibid., pp. 50-1. 
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Tamils: As the Tamils were Hindus, 
no Buddhist movement could pos- 
sibly encompass them. As they had 
been invaders, no historical recol- 
lection could fail. to emphasize the 
conflict between the Sinhalese and 
Tamil kingdoms. There was no tra- 
ditionally ‘inclusive “Ceylonese” 
culture to revive,, and the earlier | 
close contacts of the Sinhalese with 
the Tamils and of Ceylon with South 


‘India were forgotten. There was, 


for example, no historical memory 
of the rather considerable degree 
of early intermarriage between 
Tamils and Sinhalese. Also ignored 
was the absorption of large groups 
of Tamil-speaking immigrants into 
the Sinhalese caste structure as re- 
cently as a few centuries ago. Nor 
was there any acknowledgment of 


.cultural penetration, such as the 


presence.of Hindu deities in Bud- 
dhist temples or Tamil roots in Sin- 
halese words. The Buddhist re- 
vival was selective. It sharpened the 


_ sense of Sinhalese uniqueness. As it 


helped create the bases: for opposi- 
tion to foreign: rule and for mass 
participation in politics, the Sin- 
halese revival simultaneously con- 
tributed to conflict with the Tamils. 


THE POLITICS OF CULTURE 


Those cultural movements that 
aimed at the reconstruction ‘of eth- 
nic boundaries generally had close 
and explicit political connections 
from their inception. Harnessed to - 
the exigencies of party ‘politi¢s, one . 
of the main purposes of such move- 


42, See S. J. Tambiah, “The Politics of 
Language in India and Ceylon,” Modern 
Asian Studies, vol. 1, pt. 3 (July 1967), p. 222; 
1.D.S. Weerawardena, “Minority Problems in. 
Ceylon,” Pacific Affairs, vol. 25, nó. 3 (Sept. 
1952), pp. 278-87; Bryce Ryan, Caste in 
Modern Ceylon (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1953), p. 104 
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ments was to sanction a realign- 
ment of boundaries that would leave 
the groups better equipped to cope 
with the struggles ahead. ~ 

A group vulnerable to subgroup 
fission was liable to divide its sup- 
port “‘uneconomically” among 
several political parties unless əf- 
forts were first made to lay the 
foundation for ethnic reunification. 
. Those movements that aimed to 
unify fragmented groups like the 
Fang and the Yoruba were generally. 
utilized by political party leaders, 
with varying success, to mobilize the 
groups for effective party competi- 
tion. 3 

On the other hand, movements 
that aimed to reassert the distinc- 
tiveness of groups believed in dan- 
ger of assimilation—Bakonjo, Kucds, 
Basques, and Sikhs—soon beceme 
separatist. The first three of these 
` movements paved the way for seces- 
sionist insurgencies, and the Sikh 
movement periodically’ threatened 


to cross over into insurrection until. 


a separate state was finally created 
in 1966. The violently separatist 
character of these responses to im- 
pending assimilation is a powerful 
point in the case against assimila- 
_ tionist policies of nation building. - 
Just as these boundary-rectifying 
movements heightened ethnic ten- 
sions, cultural movements that 
pointed initially in an anti-colonial 
direction arrived more slowly and 
circuitously at the same destination. 
Although anti-colonial revival move- 
ments usually preceded party ac- 
tivity, they later established links 
with political parties, and it was not 


always easy to demarcate the lines 
between the two. Overlapping mem- 
berships tended to infuse nationalist 
parties with a sometimes unwanted 
ethnic character. After inde- 
pendence, the previously-sup- 
pressed indigenous elites who rose 
to prominence in such movements 
usually retained the position they 
had gained, challenging Western- 
educated elites, who sometimes ex- 
hibited continuing disdain for their 
influence. 

The links forged between cultural | 
movements and political parties also 
gave the movements influence over 
the direction the parties took, im- 
parting cultural content to the po- 
litical claims advanced by the par- 
ties. With political power now ac- 
cessible, adherents of the movements 
were often in a position to condi- 
tion their support on state recog- 
nition and patronage—for example, 
of religion in Burma, religion and 
language in Ceylon. Success’in the 
struggle for recognition of such 
claims bolstered the status of the 


- generally ethnocentric functionaries 


who led the movements. At the same 
time, demands for state patronage 
and official adoption of ethnic sym- 
bols were seen as exclusivist by 
members of other ethnic groups. 
Concessions to such demands pre- 
cipitated secessionist movements in 
Burma and ethnic violence in Cey- 
lon. Culture had become a public 
issue, its revival an, intrinsically 


divisive matter whose reverbera- 


tions could not be confined to the 
pages of the grammars, histories, and 
scriptures. 
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Quebec and the Canadian Political Crisis 
“By KENNETH McROBERTS 


_ ABSTRACT: For the first 90 years of Canada’s existence, 
political conflict between the Frerich-Canadian minority and 
‘the English-Canadian majority embraced electoral politics, 
government policies, and federal-provincial relations, but 
there was no major challenge to the Canadian political 
community itself. At the same time, there was only limited 
accommodation of French Canadians in federal institutions 
and virtually none in provinces other than Quebec. Appar- 
ently, the existence of a Quebec provincial government 
. sufficed to prevent the rise of a strong secessionist movement. 
With the modernization of Quebec, however, such a move- 
ment has now emerged. The large difference in size between 
the English-speaking majority and the French-speaking 

minority appears to preclude mutual veto arrangements or 

- .general parity of representation in federal institutions. It . 
has even hindered the attainment of proportional representa- 
tion -in federal power structures. Attempts to reinforce the 
French-Canadian presence: outside Quebec have also been 
frustrated by demographic factors. Meanwhile, intensification 
of ethnic ‘conflict within Quebec and preference for French- 
Canadian controlled institutions Have strengthened demands 
by French Canadians to make Quebec their primary 
. political community. 


Kenneth McRoberts is Associate Professor of Political Science at. York 
University, Toronto. Co-author of Quebec: Social Change and Political Crisis 
(1976), he has published articles on nationalism and language policy. He received | 
his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. 
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FTER over 100 years of relative 
stability, Canada’s very per- 
sistence as a political system is now 
in question. The movement for the 
withdrawal of Quebec from the Ca- 
nadian federation to form a-sovereign 
state has now entered a new and 


decisive phase, with the election to . 


the Quebec provincial government 
of the Parti québécois on November 
15, 1976. The Parti québécois 
government intends within its pre- 
sent tenure ‘to hold a referendum 
among the Quebec electorate on its 
combined option of political in- 
dependence and limited economic 
association (perhaps a customs 
union) with the rest of Canada. 
Over the pre-referendum period, 


mobilize sufficient support for the 


referendum to be close, if not 


successful. Recent surveys suggest 
that about one-third of the total 
Quebec population is already in 
favor of the Parti québécois option; 
a substantial proportion (as much as 
30 percent) is not yet firmly com- 
mitted one way or the other.! It 
is difficult at this point to predict 
whether a successful referendum 
would, in fact, result in the arrange- 
ments advocated by the Parti qué- 
bécois. In particular, it is not at 
all clear how the rest of Canada 
would react to a successful ref 


1l. A survey conducted in Quebec in late 
February and early March 1977 found that: 
32.4 percent of all respondents were in 
favor of Quebec becoming an independent 
country, in economic association with the 


‘rest of Canada; 51.8 percent were opposed; 


4 


and 14.4 percent were undecided (La Presse, 
4 April 1977, p. 1). A second survey of 
Quebec respondents, published in mid-May 
1977, again found that 32 percent were in 
favor of independence with an economic 
association and that as many as one-third 
were ready to be swayed for or agains: 
independence (Montreal Star, 14 May 1977, 
p. 1, and Toronto Star, 14 May 1977, p. A9). 
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erendum. But the mere possibility 
of a popular mandate for Quebec 
independence has thrown Canada 
into a severe and protracted crisis . 
that is unlike any other in its rela- 
tively long history. 

_For many observers, both within 
Canada and without, the present’ 
crisis came as a surprise. Canada ` 
has frequently experienced conflict 
between its two primary linguistic 
groups: English Canadians and- 
French Canadians. But until recently 
this conflict always had lesser po- 
litical foci than the political com- 
munity. Contests for the leadership 
of the national parties have often 
been marked by the English-French - 
cleavage, as have choices, among 
parties at election time. There have 
been major crises over governmental 
policies, most notably during the two 
world wars when many English 
Canadians were led by identification 
with Great Britain to advocate con- 
scription for overseas military ser- 
vice and French Canadians (who 
did not share this identification) 
just as vigorously opposed it. The 
Quebec provincial government has, 
since the 1880s, proclaimed itself to 
be the only true protector of French- 
Canadian rights and, on this basis, 
has consistently sought to exclude 
the federal government from acting 
within Quebec’s provincial jurisdic- 
tions.» But only in the last 15 years 
has French Canada produced a 
serious secessionist movement. _ 

‘The emergence of such a crisis 


-of political community is not so 


surprising, however, when one ex- 
amines the demographic structure 
of language within Canada and the 
very limited extent to which, histor- 
ically, Canadian elites have sought 
to counter the political impact of this 7 
demographic structure. In fact, these 
considerations might lead one to 
wonder why the present crisis did 
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not emerge sooner. Clearly, multi- 


ethnic political systems can enjoy 
long periods of stability, however. 
unfavorable may be demography 
and however limited political ac- 
commodation. N 


DEMOGRAPHY AND ETHNIC 
ACCOMMODATION 


There are two aspects of the 
demographic structure of multi- 
ethnic polities which would seem 
critically important to both stability 
and persistence. First, the existing 
‘literaturé calls attention to the num- 
ber and relative sizé of groups, 
claiming that these factors will 
condition, the degree of political 
accommodation of the various ethnic 
groups and, on this basis, the degree 
of systemic stability.? At least within 
the context of liberal democratic 
politics, where numbers area critical 
political resource, multi-ethnic pol- 
ities are more likely to be stable if 


theré are several groups present, 


none commanding an absolute ma- 
jority of the population. Under 
these conditions, the major ethnic 
groups are likely to enjoy extensive 
political recognition of their rights 
and interests. Such accommodation 


will come from the simple necessity. 


of creating working coalitions to 
govern the country. Moreover, once 
ethnic rights are established; they 
will be protected by the fact that 
aggrandizement of one group against 
another likely will be blocked by the 
remaining groups, who will see in 
it a potential threat to themselves. 
But where a singlé group enjoys a 


strong majority position, the political 


2. These considerations appear clearly in 
the writings on “‘consociationalism,” which 
seeks to elaborate the. conditions of political 
accommodation in culturally “fragmented” 
societies. See Arend Lijphart, “Consocia- 
tional Democracy,” World Politics, vol. 21, 
no. 2 (January 1969), p. 217. ; 


status of the remaining groups may 
be very precarious. In the extreme 
case, the majority group can govem 
without the cooperation or participa- 
tion of any members of the minorities. 
There may be no practical necessity 
of developing habits of accommoda- 
tion and deference to minority 
groups. Ethnic representation and 
recognition of language rights may 
be very uncertain. Under these con- 
ditions, ethnic minorities are espe- 
cially likely to be unhappy with their 
lot. 

-A second factor in the stability 
of multi-ethnic polities is the spatial 
distribution of ethnic groups. The 
potential for secessionist movements 
obviously. will be much greater if a 
group is concentrated in a-particular 
region: and constitutes the over- 
whelming majority of the population 
of that region. In theory at least, 
an ethnic group which is unhappy 
with its treatment by other groups 
then has the option of pursuing 
secession, without abandoning large 
numbers of coethnics and with the 


‘expectation that the vast majority 


within the region can be won to 
the cause. 


LINGUISTIC DEMOGRAPHY 
IN CANADA: 


In the case of Canada, both aspects 


of demography would presageahigh . 


level of political instability. First, 
there are only two major groups if, 
as usually has been the practice 


in Canada, language is used to , 


define the primary cultural division. 
Throughout the history of Con- 
federation, English-speakers* have 


3. Our usage of the term “English-speaking 
Canadian” (and, as a shorter form, “English 
Canadian”) embraces the very large number 
of immigrants from continental Europe who 
have joined the English-language community. 


There has been ethnic conflict among these Poe 


various elements of the English-language, 
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been the overwhelming majority, - 


averaging about 67 percent. French 
Canadians have rarely constituted 
. more than 30 percent; over recent 
decades their proportion has been 
steadily declining. In 1971, 67 
percent of Canadians used English 
as their first language, 26 percent 
-used French, and 7 percent used 
another language.* Second, French 
Canadians always have been con- 
centrated primarily in the Prov:nce 
of Quebec. In 1871, 86 percert of 
French-speaking Canadians lived in 
Quebec; in 1971, 88 percent lived 
in Quebec.’ Also, French Canadians 
always have formed the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Quebec popula- 
tion, around 80 percent.® In sum, the 
demographic structure of Canadian 
‘society would hardly seem likely to 
engender extensive political accom- 
modation of French Canadians; at 
the samé time, it provides the basis 
for attraction to a strategy of seces- 
sion. Yet, major secessionist move- 
ments have appeared only recent: 
in Canada.. 

A possible explanation of the 
relative absence of secessionism 


before the 1960s could be that. 


French Canadians somehow had 
secured a much greater degree of 
political accommodation than their 
demographic position would lead 
one to expect. However, a brief 
examination of the functioning of 





community, but the more politically salient 
conflict has been between English Caradians 
and French Canadians. 

4, Canada, 1971 Census, vol. I, pt. 3, table 
26. These data bear upon the language 
regularly used at home. 

5. Percentage for 1871 taken from Richard 
. Arès, Les Positions ethniques, linguistiques 
et religieuses des Canadiens français à la 
suite du Recersement de 1971 (Montreal: 
Les Editions Bellarmin, 1975), table 35. 
Percentage for 1971 from Canada, 1971 
Census, vol. I, pt. 3, table 26. 

6. Arés, Les Positions ethniques, teble 22. 
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Canadian political institutions up to 
1960 will show that this has not 
been the case. 


FRENCH PERDR AND THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Historically, federal political in- 
stitutions have displayed a certain 
capacity to provide services in. 
French. Some formal prescription is 
provided in Canada’s -central doc- 
ument, the British North America 
Act. The act states that both English 
and French may be used in the 
federal Parliament and requires that 
parliamentary debates be published 
in both languages. It also guarantees ` 
theright of individuals to use French 
in federal courts. It appears that 
these provisions generally have been 
followed. In fact, a substantial num- 
ber of federal documents always 
have been published in both lan- 
guages. In addition, it often has 
been possible for French Canadians 
to deal in French with federal civil 
servants and there has long been a 
French-language branch of the pub- 
lic broadcasting network. But this 
political accommodation has closely 
followed demography: until very 
recently these facilities were not 
available outside Quebec and the 
federal capita] of Ottawa. More. 
importantly, whatever the level of 
government services in French, the 
critical measures of palitical accom- 
modation are those which focus on 
the distribution of power: repre- 
sentation within governmental struc- 
tures and control over governmental 
outputs. In both respects, the impact 
of demography has been strong and - 
political accommodation soiree 
ingly limited. 

At the federal level, some es- 
sentially symbolic positions, such 
as governor-general, have been oc-- 
cupied alternatively by English Ca- 


nadians and French Canadians. Pre- 
sumably, this practice has been 
intended to suggest some sort of 
equality in status between the two 
linguistic groups. But within real 
decision-making structures, the pre- 
vailing assumption has always been 
‘that French Canadians should have 
no more than a minority of positions. 
Moreover, within these structures 
the proportion of French Canadians 
always has fallen off markedly at 
the centers of power.’ 

In the Ganadian House of. Com- 
mons, the French-Canadian presence 
has usually been roughly propor- 
tional to. the French- Canadian pres- 
ence within the total. population.® 
Within a parliamentary system that 
usually has been marked by majority 
governments, the presence of a large 
contingent of French-Canadian M.P.s 
has been. no guarantee of direct 
French-Canadian participation in 
the government itself. But Quebec 
French-Canadian M.P.s usually have 
found themselves to be within the 
government party. In fact, it appears 
that the single-member, plurality 
electoral system produces such 4 
high degree of “bloc voting” in 
Quebec that, to a large extent, 


_ 7. The main exception to this pattern has 
been the Liberal party’s informal norm of 
alternating between English-Canadian and 
French-Canadian leaders; the Conservative 
party has never had á French-Canadian 
leader. A survey of delegates to the 1968 
Liberal party convention found that only 
29 percent of respondents: felt that this 
practice is a “good tradition” (Peter Regenstreif, 
“Note on the ‘Alternation’ of French and 
English Leaders in the Liberal Party of 
Canada,” Canadian gee of Political 
Science, vol, 2, no.-1 [March 1969], pp’ 
118-22), 7 

8. See David Hoffman and Norman Ward, 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism in the Ca- 
nadian House of Commons, Documents of the 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bi- 
culturalism (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1970), 
p. 23. 


. electoral victory. Thus, 


nadians. 
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Quebec voters themselves have 
determined which party would form 
the government® 

Despite the dependence of gov- 


ernment parties upon the “Quebec ` 


vote,” the French-Canadian pres- 
ence within the cabinet has rarely 
exceeded the French-Canadian pro- 
portion, usually it has been some- 
what less. The prevailing norm of 
Canadian cabinets has been propor- 
tional representation of all politically 


important elements of the Canadian 


population, whatever their contri- 
bution to the government party’s 
over the 
period 1867-1960, when secession- 


ist movements were largely absent,’ 


French-Canadian cabinet repre- 
sentation varied between 20 percent 
and 30 percent.!® 

More important than the numerical 
presence of French Canadians 
within the cabinet are the positions 
customarily held .by French Ca- 
It. is especially at this 
point that the weakness of French- 
Canadian representation becomes 
evident. Prior to 1960, French Ca- 


nadians usually did not enjoy a ` 
proportionate share of the most 


powerful and prestigious ministries. 
In particular, they were virtually 
excluded from the portfolios dealing 
with the economy. Between 1867 


„and 1960, no French Canadian held 


the ministries of ‘Finance, Trade 
and Commerce,,or Labor. Moreover, 
out of the 13 prime ministers 
between 1867 and 1960, only two 
were French Canadians. Within 


9. Allan Cairns, “The Electoral System and 
thé Party System in Canada, 1921-1965,” 
Canadian Journal of Political Science, vol. I, 
no. 1 (March 1968), p. 73. 

10. Frederick W. Gibson, ed., Cabinet 
Formation and Bicultural Relations, Studies 
of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism 
and Biculturalism (Ottawa: Queen’ s pee 


1870); pp. 175-77. 
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some cabinets, the’ leader of the 
French-Canadian delegation was 
dubbed “chief lieutenant” to the 
prime minister. But this practice 
was not an established norm of 
Canadian cabinets. Finally, while 
little is known for certain about 
decision-making processes of the 
cabinet, it appears that the Quebec 
members did not enjoy any specially 
enhanced role in cabinet decision 
making. In particular, they did not 
have an established right to any 
generally applicable veto.!! Accord- 
ingly, even with proportional repre- 
sentation of French Canadians in 
‘the cabinet, -French-Canadian in- 
terests would have no defense 
against a united Eniglish- Canadian 
majority. 

Historically, the presence of French 
Canadians has been even weaker in 
the upper levels of the federal 
bureaucracy. In the early post- 


Confederation days, the patronage. 


system did ensure a_ substantial 
French-Canadian presence in the 
bureaucracy, given the usual electoral 
importance of Quebec within the 
government party. But with the 
establishment of a merit system after 
1918, French Canadians lost any 
reliable basis for access to the 
bureaucracy. Within the new formal 
criteria for recruitment and promo- 
tion, stress upon capacity in English, 
preference for technical education, 
and recognition of military service 
all put French. Canadians at a 
competitive disadvantage. In addi- 
tion, informal factors in promotion 
decisions -appear to have weighed 
against French Canadians, given the 
established dominance of English 
Canadians in supervisorial positions. 
As a consequence of these factors, 
the presence of French Canadians 
in the federal civil service fell from 


1l. These matters are-all discussed in ibid. 
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22 pecon in 1918 to 13 Saint in 
1946.% Unlike the cabinet, there 
has been little -English-Canadian 
support, until recently, for any norm 
of proportional representation of 
social groups, including French 
Canadians, within the upper levels 
of the bureaucracy. Recruitment and _ 
promotion could be properly based 
upon only the norms of competence. 
and qualification. At the same time, 
there was little support for structural 
reforms, such as enlarging the role 
of French as a language of internal 


communication, that might have © 


facilitated a greater French-Canadian 
presence while maintaining these 


norms. . 


One would expect this weak 
presence of Frénch Canadians to be 
reflected in the outputs of the federal, 
government. On the available evi- 
dence, it is difficult to determine 


‘with precision whether. the full 


range of federal activity historically 
has favored or disfavored French’ 
Canadians or -their primary region 
of concentration, Quebec. With re- 
spect to major issues, there usually 
has not been a clear ethnic polariza- 
tion. Typically, English-Canadian 
opinion is itself divided, often along 
regional lines. But it is possible to 
identify certain critical issues on 
which English-Canadian and French- 
Canadian opinion were strongly 
opposed. In each case, the English- 
Canadian preponderance. had the 
expected effect: English-Canadian 
opinion prevailed, usually without 
qualification. The most notorious 
instances include: the hanging of 
Louis Riel, leader of an 1880s 
insurrection of Indians and French- 


12. Report of the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism, Book ILI: 
The Work World (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 


1969), pt. 1, p. 101. See, also, Christopher - ` 


Beattie, Minority Men in a Majority Setting 
(Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 1975). 
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Canadian halfbreeds in lwestèm - 


Canada; the failure of the federal 
government to prevent abolition of 
French-language schooling by-pro- 
vincial governments, despite a clear 
constitutional right to intervene; 
the imposition of conscription dur- 
ing the two world wars; and, within 
the last year, the hesitancy of the 
federal government to permit the 
use of French as an optional language 
of aviation within Quebec. All of 
these issues appear to have mobilized 
significant segments of the French- 
Canadian population. In each case, 
the dominant French-Canadian per- 
ception was that the federal govern- 
ment had been controlled by the 
English-Canadian majority. 


FEDERALISM AND THE 
ACCOMMODATION OF FRENCH 
CANADIANS 


While. French Canadians secured 
only limited opportunities for ‘in- 
fluence and participation in federal 


political institutions, they did enjoy” 


a very different position within the 
provincial institutions of Quebec. 
Here, with 80 percent of the popula- 
tion Francophone, demography 
worked in favor of French Cana- 
dians. It resulted in.a governmental 
structure manned largely by French 
Canadians and with whom the pub- 
lic could always deal in French. 
Moreover, as a provincial govern- 
ment, Quebec held jurisdiction over 
the matters which, at the time of 
Confederation, seemed critical to 
the cultural integrity of the French- 
Canadian population of Quebec: 
education, health and welfare, and 
civil law. 


~The federal solution to the pelidieal: 


impact of linguistic demography had 
serious limitations. First, the division 
of powers was satisfactory to French- 
Canadian elites only as long as they 
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saw the Quebec government as 
essentially a device for preempting 
potentially harmful federal action 
within Quebec, rather than as an 
agent of social change in Quebec. 
Second, the -federal arrangement 
reinforced the potentially destabiliz- 
ing effects of the geographical dis- 
tribution of French Canadians in 
Canada. It provided a clear institu- 
tional basis for the bulk of French 
Canadians, concentrated in Quebec, 
to develop a distinct political identity. 
Also, the federal structure could only. 
weaken the position of French- 
Canadian groups outside Quebec._ 
The- assignment of education and 


` other culturally critical matters to 


the provinces meant that the fate 
of non-Quebec French Canadians 
was decided in political arenas in 


` which they often were very small 


minorities. Invariably, these pro- 
vincial governments responded to 
their large English-language major- 
ities and established English as the 
only official language of instruction, 
at least beyond the elementary level. 

In sum, rather than ignoring the 
demography of language, most of 
Canada’s political institutions have 
been .closely structured by it. Re- 
stricted representation within federal 
institutions, limited influence over 
federal decisionmaking, and the 
refusal by provincial governments 
to grant French-language rights, are 
precisely what one would expect 
given the division of Canada’s pop- ` 
ulation into an English-speaking 
majority and a French-speaking mi- 
nority. This pattern was partially 
reversed through the establishment 


of a Province of Quebec, giving 


French Canadians majority status _ 
within certain jurisdictions. But 
one might anticipate that with the 


_limited accommodation of French 


Canadians elsewhere in Canada, 
the existence of a Quebec provincial 
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government would only institution- 
alize secessionist sentiment rather 
than preempt it. Yet, for close to 100 
years there was no substantial seces- 
sionist movement. Apparently, full- 
scale political accommodation of 
French Canadians in féderal in- 
stitutions and in provinces ather 
than Quebec was not necessary to 
continued support of the system 
among Quebec French Canadians. 
The key to both the long-term 
absence of secessionist sentiment 
and the contemporary strength of 
this sentiment appears'to lie ir the 


social structure of Quebec itself. 


MODERNIZATION AND THE RISE 
OF QUEBEC SEPARATISM 


Only with the social and economic 


modernization of Quebec did a viable . 


secessionist movement emerge. In 
part, this is because modernization 
changed both the foci and the 
intensity of French-English conflict. 
In the process, a much larger 
proportion of Quebec’ French Ca- 
nadians were drawn. into ethnic 
conflict. In the past, ethnic conflict 
often had involved the struggle of 


- French-Canadian minorities outside 


Quebec to establish or retain lin- 
guistic rights, such as French-lan- 
guage education, which had long 
been secure in Quebec. Quebec 
French Canadians were not directly 


- touched by these conflicts. Also, as 


long as the French Canada of Quebec 
was a substantially rural soziety, 
led by a liberal professional and 
clerical ‘elite, government was not 
critically important in the lives of 
Quebec French Canadians, what- 
ever its ethnic character. By the 
1960s, modernization had changed 
all this. Ethnic conflict within Que- 
bec became broader, more irtense 
and focused on new Stakes. Govern- 


` ment became more important in 
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people’s lives. In the process, the 
demography of language and the 
definition of the political community 


acquired a much greater salience to 


many Quebec French Canadians. 

A first effect of modernization 
was that urbanization destroyed 
the physical separation of French 
Canadians from English Canadians 
which had marked rural Quebec. 
In most urban settings, the oppor- 
tunity and necessity for interethnic 
contact were much greater. On this 
basis alone, the potential for ethnic . 
conflict was greater. Through such ` 
conflict, French Canadians might 
be led to reject the idea of sharing 
a political community with English 


‘Canada. 


The rise of secessionism can be 


. more closely traced to two other con- 


sequences of modernization. First, 
French-Canadian elites began to 
compete directly with English Ca- 


nadians for power in: the upper 


levels of the industrial economy. A 
new class of lay administrators had 
emerged within the large-scale or- 
ganizations which the church had 
been forced to establish in order to 
provide education, welfare, and 
health services to urban French 
Canadians. This new middle class 
rejected the historical specialization 
of French-Canadian elites in the 
liberal professions and the clergy. 
Increasingly, they challenged the 
dominance that English Canadians . 
had always enjoyed within the man- 
agerial positions of industrial enter-. 
prises, whether Canadian-owned or 
Americari-owned. 

Second, French Canadians were 
drawn into open conflict with immi- 
grant groups, opposing the standing 
tendency of immigrants to integrate 
with the English-speaking commu- 
nity. In Quebec, urbanization and 
industrialization did not lead to 
assimilation of French Canadians, 


SL ag 


as they have elsewhere in Canada. 
But, combined with secularization, 
they did lead to a precipitous de~ 
cline in the French-Canadian birth- 


rate. It was no longer able to offset ` 
the disproportionate- anglicization - . 


of immigrants.: Increasingly, some 
French Canadidns began to fear that 
the demographic position -of their 
group would decline so drastically 
that French Canadians would even 
lose their dominant position within 
Quebec. In particular, it was feared 
that French Canadians might lose 


their majority position within Mon- ~ 


treal, the metropolis of Quebec. 
Thus, some French-Canadian na- 
tionalists argued that immigrants 
should no longer be free’ to choose 
their new linguistic community; in 
particular, immigrant children should 
be obligated to attend French- 
language schools. 

There are at least two ways in 


which support for a political com- 


munity based on Quebec alone was 


fed by these new foci of ethnic con- ` 


flict. First, unlike such earlier lin- 


guistic demands as separate French- . 


language ‘school systems, these de- 
mands necessarily imposed a direct 
personal cost on at least some non- 
French Canadians. Improved French- 
Canadian mobility to managerial 
positions in the private sector im- 
plies reduced mobility for English 
Canadians, or at the very least’ the 
acquisition of French by English 
Canadians. Also, the closure of 
English-language schools to immi- 


grant children necessarily reduces 


the power of parents to shape their 
children’s lives. The imposition of 
such costs can be more easily 
defended if French Canadians are. 
defined as the majority, and non- 
French Canadians the minority. 
This is possible only within Quebec. 
Thus, it was argued, Quebec alone 
must be the political community. 
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Second, the institutions of the 
Quebec governament were increas- 
ingly seen as the indispensable 
instrument for forcing a change in, 
ethnic relations. Only government, ` 
it was argued, could break ‘down. 
the structural obstacles to French- 
Canadian mobility in the economy, 
whether through outright national- 
ization or through the regulation of 


corporate language use and of re- 


cruitment and promotion practices. 
The Quebec government, manned 
by French Canadians and responsible 
to a predominantly French-Cana- 
dian electoral majority, was the only 
government that could be expected 
to undertake such action. Also, given 
provincial jurisdiction over educa- . 
tion, it was necessarily the govern- 
“ment of Quebec which would de- 
termine whether immigrant children 
would be restricted to French- 
language schools. During the 1960s 
and 1970s, as the policies of succes- 
sive Quebec governments failed to 
change the pattern of ethnic relations 
quickly and fully enough to satisfy 
French-Canadian nationalists, Que- 
bec independence seemed a neces- 
sary step. Then, it was argued, with 
Quebec as the sole political com- 
munity, the Quebec government 
would have both the mandate and 
the meané§ to undertake the. necessary 
measures. 

The political impact of this direct 
conflict between French Canadians 


and non-French Canadians within 


Quebec was vastly reinforced by 
other consequences of moderniza- 
tion. While distinguishable from 
ethnic conflict, they too fed support 
for the idea of Quebec independence. 
First, social and economic modern- 
ization resulted in pressures for 
the replacement of private French- 
Canadian institutions with para- 
public institutions. The new French 
Canadian ‘managerial elite, which 
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* 
had emerged within the church- 
related health, welfare, and educa- 
tion institutions, had little difficulty 
demonstrating that these private in- 
stitutions lacked the resources to 
provide the level of services that 
are required in a modem, industrial 
society. With the 1960s, during what 
has been dubbed the “Révolution 
tranquille,” the Quebec government 
assumed these responsibilities. As a 
consequence, it was drawn into a 
growing struggle with the federal 
government over powers and re- 
sources. To the extent that the 
federal government appeared in- 
sufficiently responsive to these de- 
mands, the idea of total independence 
for Quebec became more com- 
- pelling. 


A second consequence of modern- ` 


ization was the intensification of 
- class conflict among French Ca- 
nadians. Given the long-standing 
identification of French-Canadians 
with their collectivity. (and, increas- 
ingly, with Quebec), this French- 
Canadian lower-class militancy did 
not lead to an increased solidarity 
with English-Canadian working-zlass 
groups. Rather, it led to support 
for an independent Quebec political 
community, so that all the powers 
of government could be used on 
behalf of socialist goals. - 

In sum, by the 1970s, Quabec 
separatism had become a ‘broad- 
based movement, drawing most par- 
ticularly upon ethnic, conflict within 
- Quebec, but also upon a growing 
demand that the government. of 
Quebec meet basic social and eco- 
‘nomic needs." 


" 13. -The processes of social, economi=, and 
: political modemization in: Quebec and their 
relationship to the rise of Quebec natioralism 
are traced in detail in Kenneth McRoberts 
and Dale Posgate, Quebec: Social Caange 


and Political Crisis (Toronto: McClelland 


& Stewart, 1976). 
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THE SEARCH FOR POLITICAL 
ACCOMMODATION 


With the modernization of Quebec 
society, the potential for secession- 
ism which had always been present 
in Canada’s linguistic demography 
was finally realized. At the same 
time, the available devices for po- 
litical accommodation of French 
Canadians appear to have dimin- 
ished.. In particular, federalism, 
which had been a stabilizing force 
in the past, has become.a destabiliz- ` 
ing force. The established division 
of powers is no longer acceptable 


‘to large segments of Quebec French 


Canadians. The provincial govern- 
ment of Quebec has now become the 
institutional focus for secessionist 
sentiment. The consequent crisis 
for the Canadian political system is 
all the more acute since federalism 
had. been the primary device upon. 
which the past accommodation of 
French Canadians rested. The ex- 
istence of a Quebec provincial ` 
government, with certain culturally- 
sensitive jurisdictions, had served 
to compensate -for the limited po- 
litical accommodation of French. 
Canadians in the federal govern-. 
ment and the virtual absence of any 


accommodation in the other prov-~— 


inces. 

It may yet be shown that federal- 
ism can be the basis for a new and 
enduring accommodation, able to 


‘rally most French Canadians. Per- 


haps the transfer of additional powers 
and resources to the Quebec pro- 
vincial government would suffice to | 
draw off support from the idea 
of full Quebec independence. But 
serious doubts have been raised. 
First, it is not clear that within the 
framework of a federal system Que- 
bec could be granted full control 
over certain powers that Quebec 
nationalists claim are essential, most 
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1otably immigration and control of 
inancial institutions. Second, there 
s always the possibility that further 
xxpansion of the powers of the 
Quebec government will only hasten 
he movement to full independence. 
n short, federalism no longer pro- 
vides as clear and reliable a formula 
‘or accommodating French Cana- 
lians as it once did.” 

After some initial attempts to ward 
off secessionism through transferring 
powers to Quebec, federal leaders 
aad by the mid-1960s shifted atten- 
‘ion to other devices for: accom- 
nodating French Canadians: repre- 
sentation in the federal government 
amd recognition of language rights 
oy. both federal and provincial gov- 
ernments. Programs have been pur- 
sued with vigor and determination 
and have received. the support of 
a large section of English-Canadian 
alites. Yet the very demographic 
forces which had blocked the full 
implementation of these devices up 
to 1960 have seriously hindered 
‘their application now. More im- 
portantly; whatever the progress 
made in applying these programs, 
they cannot directly reduce what 
appear to be the fundamental sources 
of Quebec secessionism: ethnic con- 
flict within Quebec and confidence 
in institutions manned primarily by 
fellow French Canadians. In effect, 
just as the full application of these 
measures was not necessary to 
system support from Quebec French 


14. As Benjamin Akzin observes about 
the historical experience of “ethnoterritorial 
autonomy”: “territorial autonomy served, 
where there was any appreciable movement 
for secession within the ranks, as a jumping- 
off point for realizing these aspirations 
whenever a momentary weakness of the State 
or the international situation afforded a 
favorable opportunity” (Benjamin Akzin, 
States and Nations [Garden City, N.Y.: 
Anchor Books, 1966], p. 167). 
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Canadians in the past, so it appears 
unable to restore support now. 

As in the past, the norm for 
French-Canadian representation in 
federal institutions is proportion- 
ality. There has been: suggestion 
from some quarters of formal French- 
English parity, but the idea has not 
yet received substantial support 
from English Canada: Canada’s 
linguistic demography seems to pre- 
vent this possibility.1° Within the 
cabinet, French Canadians have 
assumed a much more visible role, 
twice holding the Trade and Com- 
merce portfolio, but progress has 
not been as impressive within the 
public service. While precise figures 
are difficult to obtain, it appears 
that the presence of French-speakers 


‘in the executive levels has risen to 


about 20 percent. But Quebec French 
Canadians continue to be seriously 


underrepresented; according tosome . 


reports only half of the French- 
speakers at executive levels are from 


‘15. This possibility is elaborated by Douglas 
V. Verney and Diana M. Vemey in “A 
Canadian Political Community? The Case 
for Tripartite Confederation,” The Journal of 
Commonwealth and Comparative Politics, 
vol. 12, no. 1 (March 1974), pp. 1-19. The 


.Verneys argue that until 1960 Canada was 


dominated by a “majoritarian” perspective 
which “assumes an inferior role for franco- 
phones (though not for French Canadians 
who are bilingual) except in Quebec. .. ”’ 
(ibid., p. 9). French Canadians have come to 
constitute a “permanent minority.” 

16. According to Heinz Kloss, when the 
weaker of two ethnic groups comprises less 
than 30 percent of the total population, 
parity in representation is no longer an 
available’ alternative -(Heinz Kloss, ““De- 
mocracy and the Multinational State,” in 
Les Etats multilingues, ed. Jean-Guy Savard 
and Richard Vigneault [Quebec: Pressés de 
P Université Laval, 1975]): The-proportion of 
Canadians whose mother tongue is French~ 
has now fallen to 26.9 percent; the proportion 
who use French regularly at home is 25.7 


. percent. By all indications, these proportions 
- will continue to fall. 
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Quebec.” Here, too, demography 
may have a major impact. French 
Canadians from> Quebec are less 
prepared than those from other parts 
of Canada to live in Ottawa, with 
its predominantly English-Canadian 
ethos. They may also be less pre- 
pared to work in English; little 
progress has been made in increas- 
ing opportunities to work in French 
within the public service. Given the 
overwhelming numerical presence 
of English-speakers within the Ca- 
nadian population and the public 
service, it may be virtually impos- 
sible to displace English from its 
established role as the sole language 
of communication for most of the 
public service in Ottawa. 

The expansion of French-language 


services was- seen as a strategy for - 
. offsetting the numerical concentra- 


tion of French Canadians within 
Quebec. With adequate services 
throughout Canada, it was hoped, 
Quebec French Canadians would 
feel “at home” not just in Quebec 
but everywhere in Canada. In addi- 
tion, it was hoped, this program 
would strengthen the existing 
French-language communities out- 
side Quebec. Denying as it does the 
salience of demography alone to 
language policy, such a program 
can be based upon only the “per- 
the right to 
services in French should depend 
upon the desire of the individual, not 
upon the particular region in which 
he happens to be. To the greatest 
extent possible, then, English and 
French are to have equal status 
throughout Canada. 

Framed in this manner, the federal 
language program can have only 
limited direct impact on French 


‘Canadians in Quebec. Most govern- 


17. Le Devoir, 22, 23, and 24 September 


` 1976. 
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ment services are already available. 
in French. With its commitment 
to equality in the status of English 
and French throughout Canada, the 
federal government cannot respond 
to the primary linguistic grievances 
of French Canadians in Quebec: the 
limited role of French in some areas 
of the economy and the choice by 
immigrants of the English-language 
community. The federal govern- 
ment has made substantial progress 
in providing French-language ser- 
vices in other parts of Canada; 
but has often had difficulty inducing 
provincial governments to follow - 
suit. More importantly, the basic 
strategy of reinforcing the French- 
Canadian presence outside Quebec 
appears to be doomed. Demographers 
project assimilation of French Ca- 
nadians outside Quebec will con- 
tinue, with the result that by 2001 
the proportion of French Canadians 
living outside Quebec may fall to as 
low as 5 percent. 


CONCLUSION 


The Canadian experience clearly 
demonstrates how demography can 
shape both the will and the possi- 
bility ‘for effective accommodation 
of ethnic groups. At the same time, 
it also demonstrates the close rela- 
tionship between modernization and 
the intensification of ethnic conflict. 

Before the modernization of Que- 
bec, political accommodation of 
French Canadians was, as Canada’s 
demography would predict,. quite 
limited. Yet, the Canadian political 
system enjoyed many decades of 
relative stability. Only after the 
modernization of Quebec society 


did the political stakes in ethnic 


18. Jacques Henripin, L'Ilmmigration et le 
déséquilibre linguistique (Ottawa: Main- 


- d'oeuvre et immigration, 1974), p. 22. 
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conflict move from the choice of 
political leaders, the shape of gov- 
ernmental policy, or the federal- 
přovincial division of powers to 
embrace the most fundamental issue: 
the boundaries of the political com- 
munity. Yet, just as a more thorough- 
going accommodation: of French 
Canadians has become critically 
important, so it has become difficult 
to find the basis of such an accom- 
modation. Federalism no longer 
provides as clear and reliable a 
basis for accommodation as it once 
did. Once an ethnic collectivity 
defines itself as a modern society 
and, in, particular, seeks to occupy 
major economic institutions, it may 
be very difficult to identify major 
governmental institutions which it 
can afford to leave in the hands of 
another level of government, in 
which it will always have only 
minority representation and influ- 
ence. . 

Yet Canada’s demographic make- 
up appears to rule out any coequal 
status at the federal level. Improved 
representation within federal bu- 
Teaucratic structures and improved 


French-language services appear 
difficult to secure; more importantly, 
they cannot respond to ethnic con- 
flict within Quebec. For Quebec 
French Canadians who resent Eng- 


lish-Canadian preponderance within 


the economy, who are concerned 


‘with the anglicization of immigrants, 


or who simply have more confidence 
in French-Canadian controlled insti- 
tutions, the most attractive political 


strategy is one which reverses de-. 


mography in favor of French Ca- 
nadians: the establishment of an 
independent Quebec state. . 

To be.sure, the formation of 
an independent Quebec state, with 
or without an economic association 
with the rest of Canada, may well 
never occur. Political and economic 
constraints alone may be over- 
whelming. It may yet be possible 


‘to develop a formula for accommoda- 


tion able to satisfy simultaneously 
English Canadians and French Ca- 


nadians. But it is clear that the - 


search for a formula will be a long 


. and difficult one, severely hampered 


by the demography of Canada’ s two 
linguistic groups. 
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Managing Ethnic Conflict in Belgium* 


_By MARTIN O. HEISLER 


ABSTRACT: Belgium is one of several small European 
democracies that succeeded in fashioning a stable, progres- 
sive regime in a society deeply divided by religious and 
socioeconomic differences. Not until recently did a massive 
ethno-cultural cleavage between Flemings, Walloons, and the 
French-speaking majority of the residents of the country’s 
capital, Brussels, become politically salient. Long experi- 
ence in managing societal divisions is not directly applicable 
to the ethnic cleavage. The response to the religious and 
ideological divisions had been to form cohesive institutions 
and practices among the leaders of the segments. The re- 
sponse to the ethnic cleavage has been, in contrast, to de-. 
centralize: Belgium has moved from a unitary to a federal 
regime in the past decade. While this has constituted a 
peaceful and rational response to the ethnic cleavage until — 

-now, serious residual problems abound. Further, the rela- - 
tively favorable conditions under which decentralization was 
launched no longer obtain, clouding prospects for the 
achievement of a stable, mutually acceptable arrangement 
between the major contending groups. 
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ETHNIC CONFLICT IN BELGIUM 


ELGIUM’S society and_polity 

have always been deeply split 
along several ‘dimensions. Since 
about 1960, the most- important: of 
these has been a massive ethno- 
cultural cleavage that divides Flem- 
ings from Walloons—and on some 
issues the French-speaking majority 
of Brussels from both of the larger 
groups. This cleavage has already 
led to the reorganization of the old 
unitary regime into a federal one; 
and while, with a few exceptions, 
violent conflict has been averted, the 
division is likely to remain an im- 
portant source of stress for many 
years. It is important intrinsically, 
because it can engender various 
forms of conflict that—even short 
of large-scale violence—can debili- 
tate the country’s. economy and 
political system. It is also important 
because it acts as a filter through 
which other issues must pass. This 
affects the manner in which a wide 


range of problems not obviously or 


directly related to ethno-cultural dif- 
ferences are perceived and acted 
upon; and, consequently, it affects 
the system’s ability to cope in 
general. 


- THE PROBLEM 
The ethnic cleavage 


About 59 percent of Belgium’s 
somewhat more than 9 million citi- 
zens live north of the “linguistic 
frontier,” a cultural demarcation line 
that has remained remarkably stable. 
for the past 1,500 years.! They 
speak Dutch—or, rather, until 
standard Dutch began to take hold 
in the last One or two generations, 
most spoke one of a number of Flem- 


_1. See, for instance, J.‘d’Honte, Notes sur 
Vorigine de la frontière linguistique (Brus- 
sels: La Renaissance ‘du Livre, 1952). 
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ish dialects of Dutch. French-speak- 
ing Walloons living south of the line 
comprise approximately 30 percent 
of the country’s population. The re- 
maining 10 percent of Belgians live 
in the, capital, Brussels.? It is an 


enclave of predominantly French-. 


speaking but not necessarily ethnic- 
ally Walloon people slightly north 
of the linguistic frontier. 

Flemings and Walloons exhibit 
several of the “objective” traits 
often associated with ethnic groups— 
for example, linguistic differences, 


“systematic variations in culture and 


values, religious attitudes, distinct 
historical experiences, and so on. 


_ But no list of such traits for dif- 
- ferentiating groups will provide an 


adequate understanding of the na- 
ture and import of ethnicity. Rather, 
we will be better served by adopt- 
ing Orlando Patterson’s conception 
of ethnicity for this essay: ethnicity 
s “that condition wherein certain 
members of a society . . . choose 
to emphasize as their most meaning- 
ful basis of primary, extrafamilial 
identity certain assumed cultural, 
national, or somatic traits.’ 


2. These figures do not include the more 


than half million foreign workers and their , 


dependents presently living in Belgium 
(down from a peak of about 800,000 in the 
early 1970s). About one-half of these live in 
Wallonia, and one-fourth in the Flemish 


provinces and in Brussels.- There is, in - 
addition, a small (60,000) enclave of ethnic 


Germans in the extreme eastern part of the 
country, adjacent to Germany. While there 
are formal provisions in the new constitu- 
tion for the German-Belgians, they play a 
very small role in the country’s politics 
and virtually none in the ethnic confronta- 


‘tion. Consequently, they are not discussed 


apane y in the pages that follow. 
. Orlando Patterson, “Context and Choice 
in “hae Allegiance: A Theoretical Frame- 


work and Caribbean Case Study,” in Eth-. 


nicity: Theory and Experience, ed. Nathan 
Glazer and Daniel P. Moynihan (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard. University Press, 1975), p. 
308. : 
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As did. Patterson, I wish to stress 
the element of choice in selecting 
traits for emphasis. For conscious 
choices and calculations of interest 
are important elements in ethnic re- 
lations. This is not to deny that 
fundamental cultural—perhaps 
even “primordial” —factors are in- 
volved. But it is a view of eth- 
nicity that makes room for reason 
next to feelings in the calculus, of 
ethnic group relations. 


Only during the last few decades ' 


have Flemings and Walloons dis- 
played in substantial numbers and 
with great intensity the essential 
subjective trait of making “we- 
they” distinctions, so that each came 
to consider itself a collective entity 
that was sharply differentiated from 
the other in terms of culture; values, 
aspirations, and specific political 
and economic interests. Most mem- 
bers of the French-speaking majority 
of Brussels tend to view themselves 
as “Belgian” or Bruxellois rather 
than Walloon or Flemish; while the 
Dutch-speaking minority in the city 
identifies closely with the country’s 
Dutch-speaking majority. 

In other words, the ethno-cultural 
differences that in some form ante- 
date the creation of the Belgian 
state (in 1830) were -progressively 
more politicized, until, by about 
1960 they had become the most 
important dimension of cleavage.* 


4. While ethno-cultural concerns may have 
been extremely important for some people 
(particularly culturally and politically con- 
scious Flemings in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries), many writers have found, 
independently, that the politics of ethnic 
differences did not displace religious and 
socioeconomic issues as the dominant con- 
tinuing item on the elite’s political agenda 
and in the concerns of the masses until 
about 1960. See M. O. Heisler, “Institu- 
tionalizing Societal Cleavages in a Cooptive 
Polity: The Growing Importance of the Out- 
j put Side in Belgium,” in Politics in Europe: 
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They brought into question the con- 
tinued existence of the state, at 
least in the form it had: evolved 
in its 140 years of existence. In- 
terestingly, and not without irony, 
the rise of the ethnic cleavage to the 
fore was made possible at least in 
part by the successes of the Belgian 
regime in dealing with two cleav- 
ages that dominated earlier periods ' 


of its history. 


The forms and magnitude of 
conflict 


Conflict between the ar 
groups has occasionally led to mass 
action, such as demonstrations and 
riots; and deadly violence, while 
extremely rare when compared with 
recent events in Northern Ireland, 
Lebanon, and other settings of 


‘more acute ethnic strife, is not 


entirely unknown.’ But the pre- 
dominant form of conflict has been 
contention for status and resources, 
principally in the public sector. 
That ethnic conflict should take 
this form is understandable, once 
the nature of the system is taken into 
account. In Belgium, as in most other 
European democracies, government 
has a pervasive influence in the 
economic and social arenas as well 
as in politics. With the attainment. 


_ of comprehensive political and eco-- 


nomic democracy, near the middle ` 
of this century, Belgians increas- 


Structures and Processes in Some Post- 


industrial Democracies, ed. M. O. Heisler 
(New York: David McKay, 1974), pp. 198- 
206. The reasons for the late rise of the 
problem to the forefront of political action 
are discussed below; but see, also, Luc 
Huyse, “Un regard sociologique sur la ques- 
tion liriguistique en Belgique,” Septenrion: 
Revue de culture néerlandaise, vol. 3, no. 3 
(1974), pp. 23-30. 

5. For some data and comparisons, see 
table 1 in the article by Christopher Hewitt, 
following. 
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ingly expressed concerns for the 
recognition, protéction, or exten- 
sion of their interests; and these 
interests were defined more and 
more in terms of ethnic and/or re- 
gional group membership. 

These concerns were expressed as 
demands for status or the control 
of resources or both. Such demands 


as the acceptance of one’s language - 


in certain settings or the circuit- 
scription of the use of the other 
language, access to public or pub- 


licly regulated jobs and benefits and, 


perhaps most important, the ability 
to infuse publicly provided collec- 


tive goods and services—such. as - 


education, television, highway net- 
works, economic planning, and de- 
velopment— with: particular values 
and culture became the focal points 
of ethnic conflict. 

In highly developed, democratic 
welfare states, where governments 
provide or regulate such goods and 
services and people have opportu- 
nities. for expressing their concerns 
about the way in which they are 
provided, ethnic or other culture- 
based differences tend to become 
important objects of political con- 


tention. And these concerns are 


expressed in terms of group inter- 
ests. Public or collective goods 
and services are paid for with taxes, 


and for most people practical al- 


‘ternatives are not available. When 
there are strong feelings regarding 
the values and goals involved. in 
such collective goods, conflicts are 
likely to ensue.® 

` This paper is a modest attempt to 
extend recent analyses of the Bel- 


6. See Mancur Olson, Jr., “The Optimal 
Allocation of Jurisdictional Responsibility: 
. The Principle of ‘Fiscal Equivalence, ” in 

The Analysis and Evaluation of Public Ex- 
penditures: The PPB System, Joint Economic 
Committee, 91st Cong., 1st Sess. (Washing- 

ton, D.C., 1969), I, pp. 398ff. 
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gian situation. But, since one of my 
aims is to determine why the prac- - 


tices and institutions that were ef- 
fective in dealing with other politi- 
cally charged cleavages seem to be 
inadequate or inappropriate in the 
face of the prevailing ethno-cultural 
division, I shall preface the dis- 
cussion of the latter by a short 


sketch of the evolution of the Bel- 


gian regime and the way it dealt 
with the religious and .socioeco- 
nomic cleavages. i 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
CLEAVAGES AND THE 
i OLD REGIME 


The evolution of the religious and 
socioeconomic cleavages and the 
structural responses to them in the 
period 1830-1960 have been nar- 
rated elsewhere in richer detail than 
space would permit here.” A few 
brief observations should suffice for 
the purposes at hand. 


The religious cleavage and elite 
accommodation 


When the religious cleavage was 
bridged through bargaining and ac- 
commodation between Catholic and 
Liberal leaders, active political roles 
were open to only a small portion 
of the country’s population.® Such 


7. Extended discussions in English can be 
found in Val R. Lorwin, “Belgium: Religion, 
Class, and Language in National Politics,” 


“in Political Oppositions in Western De- 


mocracies, ed. Robert A. Dahl (New Haven, 


Conn.: Yale University Press, 1966), pp. 149-- 


70; and Heisler, “Institutionalizing Societal 
Cleavages in a Cooptive Polity,” in Politics in 
eid pp. 183-98. 

In the early years of Belgian inde- 
Bis itty between .5 and 1 percent of the 
population was enfranchised. The figure 
doubled during the last third of-the nine- 
teenth century to between .1 and 2 percent. 


‘See John Gilissen, Le régime représentatif en 


Belgique (Bruxelles: La -Renaissance du 


-Livre, 1958), pp. 188-89. 
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accommodation made the 
from the Netherlands possible, in 
1828-30, through a “Union of Op- 
positions.” Political and philosoph- 


ical differences were put aside by - 


the leaders of the two factions— 
the supporters of a politically active 
(Catholic) church and the anti- 
clerical Liberals—in order to 
achieve what both elites considered 
a higher end: Belgium’s independ- 
ence.® 

This was the first in a series of 
such accommodations between 
Catholics and Liberals during: the 
half century following the country’s 
independence. The two groups 
formed parliamentary and eventu- 
_ ally electoral parties and competed 
vigorously for political power dur- 
ing that time. They alternated in 
government and opposition. Yet 
their competition was limited by 


the realization that, if their funda- 


mental value-differences were al- 
lowed to come into unlimited con- 
flict, the small, weak new state’s 
existence would. be jeopardized. 
The elites agreed to disagree within 
limits; and differences were often 
negotiated by the political leaders 
of the two factions. 

This pattern was made possible 
in large part by the fact that the 
elites had the field to themselves 
for a long period. The masses were 
not yet. mobilized; and the task of 
politically selling both the process 
of inter-élite bargaining and the 
actual bargains that were struck was 
relatively simple. Since leaders did 
not have-to contend with large num- 
bers of ideologically committed fol- 
lowers, they retained more: control 
and flexibility in their dealings with 
each other. 


9. Robert Demoulin, La Révolution de 
- 1830 (Bruxelles: La Renaissance du- Livre, 
1950). 


break. 
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Mobilization and the soctoeconomic 
cleavage, segmentation, and . 
cooptation 


Mas mobilization occurred in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, without significantly disrupt- 
ing the mode of conflict manage- 
ment that had been established 
earlier. Belgian society developed 
into what has been called a “seg- 
mented society.”!® The Catholic, 
Liberal, and by the tum of the 
century, Socialist orientations, after 
all, reflected more than simply polit- 
ical preferences. Catholics had dif- 
ferent values and world outlooks’ 
than anti-clerical Liberals and So- 
cialists; and, while the latter two 
agreed in their opposition to a per- 
vasive role for the church in public 
affairs, they were divided by dia- 
metrically opposed economic and 
social views. i 
. These orientations came to em- 
body most aspects of life, not only 
political, economic, or religious is- 
sueś. Each of the three segments 
of the population established organ- 
izationàl infrastructures to match 
its worldviews; therefore, it became 
possible for those who identified 
with the Catholic, Liberal, or Social- 
ist perspectives—and until recently 
the vast majority of Belgians did, in 
fact, identify with one or another of 
these!"!—to avoid extensive and 


10. Lorwin, “Belgium;” idem, “Seg- 
mented Pluralism: Ideological Cleavages 
and Political Cohesion in the Smaller Euro- 
pean Democracies,” Comparative Politics, 
vol. 3, no. 2 (January 1971), pp. 141-75; and 
Luc Huyse, Passiviteit, Pacificatie en Ver- 
zuiling in de Belgische Politiek (Antwerpen: 
Standaard Weterschappelijke Uitgeverij, 
1970), pp. 183-246. 

li. The diffusion of culture components 


- across segments of particular societies and 


across many societies through modern com- 
munication, lessened religiosity, and ide- 
ological commitments have all contributed 
to a “de-segmentation” or erosion: of the 


* 


! 


intimate contact with people ofa dif 
ferent persuasion. Thus, the church 
provided comprehensive school sys- 
tems and preschool programs (and 
even today more than half of all 
children in Belgium attend paro- 
chial schools), youth auxiliaries and 
athletic programs, medical plans and 
insurance, welfare and housing for 
the indigent, labor unions, manag- 
ers’ and farmers’ federations, old 
age care, funeral arrangements and 
cemeteries. The Liberals and So- 
cialists similarly made it possible 
to go literally from cradle to grave 


without having to step outside the ` 


philosophically consistent and sup- 
portive segments. The parties were 
the political aspects of these seg- 
ments, rather than free-standing, 
single-function organizations. 

By minimizing dealings: .across 
cleavage lines, opportunities for di- 
rect conflict were reduced. The lead- 
ers of the segments’ organs, partic- 
ularly of the parties, could continue 
to deal with each other with sub- 
stantial freedom of action, although 
accountability to constituents in- 
creased with the passage of time. 

Another adaptation to mass mobil- 
ization and another sign of the 
accommodating tendencies of the 


Catholic and Liberal leaders was the ` 


response.to the challenge of a highly 
antagonistic, new political force— 
the Socialists. The Socialist party 
(called the Workers party until the 
end of World. War II) was one of 
the major agents of mobilization in 
the period 1864-94." It generated 
. support on the basis of its mili- 
tancy on socioeconomic issues and 
its championship of universal (male) 





compartmentalized outlooks and lifestyles of 
segmented societies. See Lorwin, “Seg- 
mented Pluralism,” pp. 164-75. 

12. Léon Delsinne, Le Parti Ouvrier Belge, 
dès origines à 1894 (Bruxelles: La Renais- 
sance du Livre, 1955). 
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suffrage; and it was also markedly 
anti-clerical. Thus, it differed with 
the Catholics on religious grounds; 
and while it found itself on the same 
side of the religious cleavage with 
the Liberals, it opposed them 
sharply on social and economic 
questions. A decade of often violent 
resistance to what was seen'as a 
radical threat to the Belgian way of 
life culminated in the mid-1890s in 
the cooptation of the new force by 
the established elites! ` 

Cooptation brought the Socialist. 
leadership into the policy-making 
arena. It provided access to power. 
But it also bound the Socialists to 
the existing regime. Their presence 
enhanced the legitimacy of the es- 
tablished order and deradicalized 
the Socialists in one generation. 

Cooptation reached into'the eco- 
nomic and social domains as well. 
As the scope and activity of the 
government increased, policy mak- 
ers and administrators increasingly 
consulted the leaders of the seg- 
ments’ economic and social organ- 
izations (such as the Catholic, So- 
cialist and Liberal labor union 
federations, farmers’ groups, health 
care cooperatives, youth groups, and 
so. on). This practice became rou- 
tinized and more extensive, so that 
by the middle. of the twentieth- 
century some of these organizations 
had become quasi-official entities,, 
often playing roles in implementing 
government policies vis-a-vis their 
membership. 

Such cooptation is one of the hall- 
marks of the smaller European 
democracies that have achieved po- 
litical stability by overcoming the 
often destabilizing effects of mas- 


sive cleavages. Thus, by. channel- 


_13. M. O. Heisler with R. B. Kvavik, “Pat- 
terns of European Politics: The ‘European 
Polity’ Model,” in Politics in Europe, ed. 
Heisler, pp. 37-86. 
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ling mass behavior so that it sup- 
ported established patterns, leaders 
harnessed for decades the political 
energies generated by democratiza- 
tion; and by coopting a rival—in- 
deed, hostile—faction, they sus- 
tained their own positions. By 
incorporating the economic and 
social organizations of the segments 
in policy making and even admin- 
‘istration, the regime strengthered 
them and enhanced the stability end 
persistence of the segmental struc- 
ture of the society. 


Relationships between the ethnic 
groups 


The Flemish population in Bel- 
gium has been more numerous in 
modern times than the Walloon, but 
from at least Napoleonic times (that 
is, more than a generation before 
independence) to the 1950s or early 
1960s it was a “status minority.” 
The occupation of the area during 
the French revolutionary wars ac- 
centuated and gave official sanction 
to the long-lived tendency of aristo- 
crats, officials, the hierarchy of the 
church and the growing bourgeoisie 
to use the French language. The 
early and rapid industrialization of 
the southern portion of the country 
in the nineteenth: century and the 
dynamism of the urban professional 
and commercial classes that were 
overwhelmingly French-speaking 
gave further impetus to this trend. 
And high-status positions in both 
government and the private sector 
tended to be given almost without 
exception to people able to work 
in French. i 

This led ambitious Flemings to 
adopt the French language and, in 
varying degrees, other aspects of 
francophone culture—at least in 
public. (Hence the saying “French 
in the parlor, Flemish in the 
kitchen.”) The emerging Belgian 
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eulture—the culture of the. upper 
middle.and middle classes and of 
the populations of the larger cities — 
was indeed characterized by cos- 
mopolitan values as well as by the 
preferred status of the French lan- 
guage. In the terms of a popular 
saying in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, “it was necessary to cease . 
being Flemish in order to become 
Belgian.”4 

The subordinate’ position of the 
Flemish language and culture did 
lead to resentment and the mobili-. 
zation of a small number of ethni- 
cally conscious activists. But, for 
several reasons, the nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century .move- 
ments for Flemish assertion failed 
o “take off.” Principal among these 
reasons were the syphoning off of 
many of the most able and energetic 
into the dominant francophone cul- 
ture and the effectiveness -of the 
existing cooptive structures for gain- 
ing access and exercising influence. 

These structures—the parties, 
unions, and other segmental organi- 
zations noted earlier—were based 
on doctrinal and ideological rather 
than ethnic or regional boundaries. 
Consequently, they cut across the 
ethnic divide and integrated the 
country across it. 

There were virtually no politically 
relevant structures that coincided 
with or lent themselves to ethnic 
identification. Language served as 
the rallying point of the early 


‘Flemish movement; and initially it 


tended to be a literary rather than 
political focus... On several oc- 


14. Carl-Henrik Höjer, Le régime parle- 
mentaire belge de 1918 & 1940 (Uppsala: 
Almqvist & Wiksells, 1946), p. 7. 

15. See Leo Picard, Evolutie van de 
Vlaamse Beweging van 1795 tot 1950, (Ant- 
werpen: Standaard-Boekhandel, 1963), vol. I; 
and Shepard B. Clough, A History of the 
Flemish Movement (New York: Richard R. 
Smith, 1930). 
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'casions, as the movement began to 


take on a political complexion, it 


received setbacks. Thus, during the 
First and Second World Wars, Ger- 
man policy sought to split Flemish 
and francophone Belgians by 
championing the Flemish cause; 
and those Flemings who accepted 
or who subsequently could be ac- 
cused, with or without foundation, 
of having accepted such German 
“sponsorship” were indelibly tainted 
in the eyes of most moderate and 
` patriotic Flemish Belgians as well as 
their French-speaking co-citizens. 
What helped to bring the ethnic 
cleavage to the fore in the two de- 
cades following World War II was 
the success of the regime. in manag- 
ing the religious and ideological 
cleavages and in achieving polit- 
ical and economic democracy. ; 


THE SALIENCE OF THE 
ETHNIC CLEAVAGE 


An historic church-state agree- 
ment on the most sensitive issue 
associated’ with the religious con- 
flict—the financing of the huge 
parochial school’ system—in 1957- 
58 and a general decrease in re- 
ligiosity contributed to the decline 
in the importance of the religious 
cleavage. The advent of the welfare 
_ state and substantial progress toward 
economic as well as political democ- 
ratization-muted-the socioeconomic 
cleavage. Against this -backdrop, 
several specific structural shifts can 
be identified as contributing to the 
rise of the ethnic cleavage to the 
forefront of Belgian political con- 
cerns, 


Flemish ascendancy and Walloons: 
defensive reaction 


| The relative positions of Flemings 
atid Walloons shifted during the 
middle decades of this century. 


2 


Whereas previously the former had 
been economically and politically 
disadvantaged and the latter had en- 
joyed influence out of proportion 
to their. numbers, long-term eco- 
nomic, political, and demographic 
changes brought about a reversal. 
By 1960 Flemings, due to their 
superior numbers in a regime where 
political equality had become a 
reality, had achieved parity in the 
Parliament and gave every indica- 
tion of pressing their advantage in 
filling executive and administrative 
positions and by producing policies 
conducive to their values. 

The Walloon economy, which had 
been’ based on mining and exten- 
sive and early industrialization, be- 


- gan to decline in the years follow-: 


ing World War II, for several reasons. 


First, the coal mines were played . 
out, leading to widespread closings ` 


and massive lay-offs.. By the late 
1950s the Walloon provinces were 
experiencing serious structural. un- 
employment. Second, the industrial 
plants that had made Wallonia 
economically advanced and power- 
ful: in the nineteenth and’ early 
twentieth centuries came through 
World War II virtually intact. This 
was by no means a cause for re- 
joicing, however, since the old 
plants were inefficient and no longer 


competitive. The much less industri- - 
alized, less unionized northern próv- . 


inces proved more attractive to both 
foreign and domestic investors after 
the war; and it made more sense 
to build new industrial plants than 
to refurbish obsolete ones in the 
south, where labor was also more 
costly. Third, from a demographic 
standpoint, the Walloon population 
had become one of the oldest in 
the world, while the Flemish had a 


low median age. With many young ` 


people entering the job market; the 
Flemish work force was more supple 
and more economical. - 
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Most Flemings came to feel that, 
given their larger, more dynamic 
population and economy, they 
` would be able to achieve both 
. economic and political goals within 
the framework of the Belgian sys- 
tem through evolutionary means.’® 


Walloons and the francophone ma- ` 


jority in Brussels also perceived 
this shift in the early 1960s; and 
their reaction was predictably de- 
fensive.. They became concerned 
with building institutional safe- 
guards against Flemish revenge for 
real or imagined wrongs inflicted 
during the long period of franco- 
phone cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic dominance. 

Improvements in their economic 
and political positions made Flem- 
ings more rather than less assertive 
in cultural terms, however. The 
French language continued to act as 
a magnet, drawing many younger 


Flemings away from their cultural - 


heritage and leading some parents— 
particularly in the Brussels area, 
where the options existed—to send 
their children to francophone schools 


in order to make available to them ` 


the opportunities afforded by a 
world language. In addition, in- 
creased movement. by French- 
speaking, cosmopolitan, middle- 
class residents of Brussels into the- 
surrounding Flemish countryside— 
the local manifestation of the gen- 
eral tendency toward. suburbaniza- 
tion in Western societies at this 
time—also represented a threat of 
cultural encroachment to Flemings. 
In fact, the Brussels metropolitan 
area became the most immediate 
threat to domestic peace; and as the 
discussion below shows, remains 
the most important ground for ethnic 
conflict in Belgium. 


16. Interviews reported in tables 7-10, 
Heisler, “Institutionalizing Societal Cleav- 
- ages,” pp. 202-3. 
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Even before the rise of new, one- 
issue linguistic parties pushed them ` 
toward increasingly particularistic 
positions, the three traditional par- 
ties began to respond to such con- 
cerns by erecting or strengthening 
existing legal and institutional safe- 
guards for the two major population 
groups, where they deemed them- 
selves most vulnerable. For Flem- 
ings, this meant making more string- 
ent and actually enforcing a de- 
marcation line and regulations for | 
language usage that had initially 
been put into law in 1932. In this 
way, the erosion of the Flemish. 
language area of the country, es- 
pecially, but not exclusively around 
Brussels, could be slowed or halted. 
Further, the financial and adminis- 
trative means necessary for imple- 
menting bilingual opportunities in 
Brussels were provided. For Wal- 
loons, the major concern was to keep 
Flemings from using the central 
government to improve their posi- 
tions at the expense of Walloons. 

Political parties organized along 
ethno-cultural lines were formed in 
the late 1950s and early 1960s in 
Flanders (the Volksunie [VU ]— 
Peoples’ Union) and the Walloon 
provinces (eventually ~ ‘coalescing 
into the Rassemblement Wallon 
[RW]), and, in the mid-1960s, in 
Brussels (most notably, the Front 
Democratique des Francophones 
[FDF]). These, unlike the three 
historic parties associated with the 
ideologically based. segments, were 
essentially one-issue parties. They 
brought together people from 
the previously mutually exclusive 
ideological groups—people often 
united only by their position on the 
ethnic differences and their primacy 
in Belgian politics. The platforms 
of the VU and RW advocated an 
increasing separation of the two 
major population groups; and to thé 
extent that they pressed for some 
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sort. of federal arrangement, they 
were -militating for basic changes 
in the Belgian regime. 

While neither the VU nor the RW 
succeeded in displacing the strong- 
est of the traditional parties in its 
region (the Catholics or Christian 
Social party in the north and the 
Socialists in the. south), they did ef- 
fectively push the more established, 
ostensibly regime-supporting forces 
to embrace more and more de- 
centralizing policies. 


DECENTRALIZATION THROUGH 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
~ -LEGAL MEANS .- 


Within a period of ten years— 
from the entry into office of the first 
government to confront the ethnic 
cleavage directly to 1971—adminis- 
trative and financial decentralization 
were’ begun, the language laws and 
regulations buttressed, and the con- 
stitutional conversion of the regime 
into. a federal one along ethnic 
group lines was promulgated, though 
not fully implemented. What made 
these rapid and drastic changes ac- 
ceptable was that they were under- 
taken by the traditional political 
forces of the old regime, most 


notably the leaders :of the tradi- 


tional parties, using the vestiges. of 
legitimacy and prestige they still 
enjoyed. 

These measures of decentraliza- 
tion have been described else- 
where," and space limitations allow 
no more than a general overview 
and assessment here. ~ 


Administrative separation 


Following the reinforcement and 
more rigorous implementation of the 
language laws, the ethnic groups’ 
territorial limits were fixed, essen- 
‘tially along the historic “linguistic 


17. See, for instance, ibid. pp. 208-20. 


frontier.” (There remained the 
troublesome Brussels area—for- 


. mally declared to be bilingual— 


about which more is said below.) 
Thus, without massive population 
transfers. or other significant dis- 
locations,’® the two major ethno- 
cultural groups were imbued with a 
territorial dimension; and this greatly 
facilitated the constitutional revi- 
sion undertaken shortly thereafter, 
since it made possible the attribu- 
tion of jurisdictions to the ethnic 
groups in their guise of regions. 
Progressively since the early 
1960s, the ethno-culturally and/or 
regionally most sensitive- public 
goods and services have been de- 
centralized, so that Flemings and 
Walloons—and in some policy- 
areas, Bruxellois—have come to 
control these. Thus, the ministries 
of education and cultural affairs 
were ‘split into Dutch- and French- 
language agencies. Regional de- 
velopment and planning, road con- 
struction, and other relatively 


‘readily decentralized government 


activities were also distinguished 
in regional terms. By 1976 approx- 
imately 35-40 percent of the central 
government’s expenditures had 
been so regionalized. 

Such decentralization provided a 
practical, if limited, means for avoid- 
ing some potentially conflict-bear- 
ing situations. But in a country. 


18. Several thousand people were affected 
when the localities in which they lived were 
transferred from one to another jurisdiction. 
In some instances—the Fourons area in 
particular— dissatisfaction has lingered in the 
wake of the assignment of a community to one 
or another linguistic area. Further, the an- 


. cient university of Louvain was split and 


the French-language component removed to 
a new campus south of the language frontier ° 
after prolonged and violent demonstrations 
by the Flemings of the town as well as, to 
a substantially lesser extent, of the Flemish 
branch of the university. In general, how- 
ever, the dislocations were neither massive 
nor unmanageable. 
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where formal, constitutional rela- 


tionships have been venerated since 
independence, more comprehen- 
sive decentralization, particularly 
of legislative competence, required 
the revision of the legal basis .of 
government. Toward this end, a 
series of discussions among party 
notables was undertaken in the mid- 


.. 1960s, followed by a four-year-long 


constitutional redrafting effort be- 
tween 1967 and 1971. 


Constitutional revision 


The constitutional revision cre- 
ated a new level of government 
and a new legal concept in Belgian 


, politics: the region and the cultural 


community. It divided'the country 
into three regions —the Flemish, the 
Walloon and, between thése, “Brus- 
sels-Capital.”” The population was 
divided into Dutch- and French- 
speaking, thereby incorporating the 
residents of Brussels into one or-the 
other cultural community. Thus, for 
some purposes, Belgium could be 
thought of as a federal entity con- 
sisting of three units, while for other 
purposes it is comprised of only 
two. 

The regions were designed as an 
intermediate unit of government, 
fitting between the central govern- 
ment and municipalities. The cen- 
tral government retains control in 
such areas as foreign policy and 
commerce, regulatory oversight, 
most social policies, responsibilities 
for individual rights, defense, mac- 
roeconomic policies, relations with 


_ localities, and the most important 


taxing powers. Municipalities will 
keep most of their historically sig- 
nificant powers as well.’® 


19. Belgium had approximately 2,700 mu- 
nicipalities a decade ago, many of them 
very small and administratively and finan- 


cially. qifite~inefficient. A massive project to, 


The “cultural councils,” consist- 
ing of the members of the Dutch- 


-and French-language members of 


Parliament (where every member 
must identify himself as French- or 
Dutch-speaking) will exercise the 
powers of the cultural communi- 
ties. Their sphere of authority en- 
compasses most cultural and edu- 
cational questions, as well as laws 
and regulations concerning lan- 
guage usage (of which there are 
many in Belgium). They will also 
have an important oversight role 
with regard to laws and regulations 
that will emanate from the legisla- 
tive. organs of the regions — organs 
not yet created. 


The “Bargain” 
The. partial autonomy provided 


„each of the population groups 


through the creation of the regions 
and cultural’ communities did not 
assuage all of the fears of Walloons 
regarding their status as a permanent 
minority on the national level; nor 
did it respond adequately ‘to the 
concerns of Flemings about the 
status of the capital, with its pre- 
dominantly French-speaking popu- 
lation. Thus, an agreement was 
reached between Flemings and Wal- 
loons—but without the full partic- 
ipation or acceptance of representa- 
tives of the Brussels population—to 
accord near parity to the French- 
language minority in the national 
cabinet for a like contession to the 
20-25, percent minority of Dutch- - 
speakers in the capital in the govern- 
ment of Brussels. Thus, the new con- 
stitution provides that “with the 


merge or, in some cases, federate the smallest 
of these has been going on for several 
years. The number at this writing is 506 and 
will drop slightly in the future. The fusion 


‘of municipalities will clearly affect their 


political roles, but it is not yet clear how. 
ea x 
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exception of the Prime Minister, the 
Cabinet [of the central govern- 
ment] comprises an equal number 
of French-speaking and Dutch- 
speaking ministers,” and a similar 
provision in the section dealing with 
Brussels accords parity in the metro- 
politan government's executive, ex- 
cepting the presiding officer. 


At the national level, this bar- ; 


gain demonstrates that one of the 
hallmarks of the old regime, a, trait 
that enabled it to manage so effec- 
tively both the religious and socio- 
economic cleavages, was carried 
over into the new constitution: the 
power of majorities is sharply cur- 
tailed. It also shows that in ad- 
vanced industrial societies such as 
Belgium’s much importance is at- 
tached to the execution and admin- 
istration of laws and policies; for the 
` significance of the ethnic composi- 
tion of cabinets derives essentially 
from the influence cabinet members 
have in staffing and directing the 
day-to-day operations of depart- 
ments charged ‘with implementing 
policies. 

For Brussels, however, the agree- 
ment dramatized and exacerbated 


- what is perhaps the most serious un- . 
solved institution-design problem’ 


as well as potential ground for con- 


flict in the new, regime. Brussels, : 


after all, is the capital of a country 
with a Flemish majority; and it 
is- a large city, the permanent res- 
idents of which are overwhelmingly 
French-speaking. Other cultural dif- 
' ferences also distinguish the city’s 
- population from Flemings. The lat- 
ter have long called for an arrange- 
` ment in the city that will allow 
them “to feel at home in their own 
capital,” and that will also contain 
the French-speaking and in value 
terms, alien ‘“‘oil-slick’’ that is 
spreading into the surrounding 
Flemish, rural communities. The 


former, understandably, resist yield- 
ing so disproportionate a degree of 
power in the government of the 
city to the Flemish minority; and 
they’ resent and have difficulty ac- 
cepting as legitimate the bargain 
they think was struck by Flemings 
and Walloons at the expense of the 
majority of Bruxellois. 

“While the sometimes diverging 
policy views and underlying cultural 
differences between Walloons and 
the : francophones of Brussels can 
be traced back several ‘generations, 
they were unquestionably mag- 
nified by the positions taken by the 
former in the revision of thé con- 


stitution and by the latter’s resent- ` 


ment those positions engendered. 
This is one of the reasons that 


many of the most serious problems `. 


in dealing with the ethnic cleavage 
in Belgium—the problems most 
likely to engender violent as well 
as political conflict—are ‘involved 


with the status and condition of’ 


Brussels. 


BRUSSELS: AN URBAN SYSTEM, 
A REGION, AND A NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL 
© CAPITAL | 


Until recently, the city of Brussels. 


_ consisted of 19 virtually autonomous 


boroughs, each with its own elected 
council and executive, its‘own school 
system, police force, fire protec- 
tion arrangements, and so on. Like 


the elected officials of many other ` 


Belgian towns, the leaders of these 
boroughs often played roles on the 
national political stage and, thus, 
tended to protect local autonomy 


in order to protect their own power ` 


bases. The activities of the boroughs 
were not coordinated until the 1970s, 


when a métropolitan government . 


was established. 


The long overdue integration of zi 
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the city began in the climate 
of ethnic tension and constitution 
revision, however. Three conse- 
quences of the ethnic conflict and 
the constitutional-legal attempts to 
manage it were of direct importance 
to the effective government of the 
urban system: (1) the tenuous legit- 


imacy of the area’s government, -` 


especially in the eyes of its franco- 
phone majority; (2) its politically 
drawn boundaries, which. limit its 
normal dynamics, both with respect 
‘to suburbanization and economic 
development; and (3) its continuing 
role as a political football in a game 
played at the national level by 
Flemings and Walloons. The third 
point has had two especially trouble- 
some concrete aspects. The struc- 
ture and institutions of the metro- 


. politan area continue to be shaped ` 


and reshaped by outside and some- 
times hostile forces. 

Further, the often unsympathetic, 
-sometimes hostile, central govern- 
ment exercises financial leverage 
over the city. For, like most other 
national capitals, Brussels provides 
services and incurs costs it would 
not have were it an ordinary city. 
In addition, the headquarters of the 
European Communities and NATO 
are located there. While Brussels is 
compensated by the central govern- 
ment, at least in part, for the ex- 
penses. that follow from its national 
and. international roles, the amount 
and timing of such transfer payments 
may be used to bring pressure to 
bear on the city’s government.” 

If the threat of unfriendly inter- 
ference in the city’s government and 
fiscal affairs constitutes the most 
important day-to-day, concrete prob- 


20. Based on interviews conducted by the 
writer with officials of the Brussels metropol- 
itan government, representing both language 
groups, 1974, 1976. 


lem for Brussels, Flemish efforts to 
quarantine the- predominantly fran- 
cophone capital represent the most 
volatile issue of principle and the 


most onerous long-term limitation. 


While most Flemish political ele- — 
ments have followed a hard line on 
this issue (requiring, for instance, 
French-speaking residents of pre- 
dominantly Flemish suburbs. to - 
register under “addresses. of con- 
venience” in the city: proper in 
order to retain French-language 
voters’ registration papers), ,even 
this stance has not satisfied somé 
among them. As this is being written, 
the militant Flemish Volksunie is 
splitting because the more intran- ' 
sigent faction does not believe that 
the party leadership should have ac- 


_cepted such compromises. 


Francophones in the city feel em- 
battled. The realization of their 
goals of governmental autonomy, 
financial viability, and the restora- 
tion of: what they see as normal 
urban-suburban dynamics seems no 
closer than does the often-voiced 
Flemish desire to be able to feel at . 


-home in the capital. of the country 


of which they constitute a majority. 
Neither the accommodating tenden- 
cies and compromising skills of Bel- 
gium’s political leaders nor institu- 
tional experiments are likely to re- 
solve the- problems revolving 


. around Brussels in the foreseeable 


future: 


PUTTING THE NEW REGIME INTO 
OPERATION: PROBLEMS 
AND PROSPECTS - 


The old regime’s political leaders 
responded to the ethnic cleavage 
with the moderation and willingness 
to compromise and to adapt that 
had characterized the management 


_ of the religious and socioeconomic 
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cleavages. These virtues were evi- 
dent in the process of' constitution 
revision as well as in the fegional 
scheme that emerged. The regime 
change is quite comprehensive, and 
its implementation is likely to take 
several years. In this regard, it is 
important to keep in mind that it is 
politicians who must implement 
those’ changes; and the possibilities 
and limitations of the political, eco- 
nomic, and environmental resources 
at their disposal are likely to change 
over time. 

It has already been noted that due 
to the erosion of the segments and 
the nature of the ethnic cleavage, 
political leaders do not have the free- 
dom from short-term, point-by- 
point, bargain-by-bargain accounta- 
bility their predecessors enjoyed in 
dealing with earlier cleavages. The 
rise of one-issue, ethnic parties and 


the mobilization of the masses on ` 


this issue has pushed. them to be 
politically more sensitive. 

The linguistic and administrative 
separation that did so much to de- 
fuse the ethnic conflict in the 1960s 
was extremely inefficient and expen- 
sive from a narrow’ cost-accounting 
viewpoint. While it helped to avoid 
even more costly overt conflict, it did 
require substantially higher govern- 
ment expenditures than a unitary 
system would have. But those ex- 
penses Gould be met in the 1960s and 
early 1970s, because the Belgian 
economy was growing. Conse- 
quently, public revenues increased 
sharply, and the costs of decentral- 
ization could be met without having 
to raise new taxes for. it or to cut 
existing programs. Such growth has 


stopped; and while it may be rea- - 


sonable to anticipate better eco- 


nomic times ahead, it hardly seems. 
warranted to count on a fiscal div-, 
idend from such growth for meeting 


subsequent costs ‘of regionaliza- 
tion.?! Consider, for instance, the 
substantial costs likely to ac- 
company the installation of the new 
regional . governments, with their 
legislatures, executives, and so on. 
But perhaps the most important 
question regarding the new regime, 
one that increasingly concerns Bel- 
gians, is “Will it work as a govern- 
ment, in confronting: the problems 
of the last decades of the twentieth 
century?” If the as-yet untested 
institutions and rules that consti- 
tute the new regime prove effective 
in separating the ethnic groups, 
channelling their interactions and, 
thus, managing the cleavage, will 


they at the same time permit deal- 


ing with such problems as inflation, 
unemployment, urban congestion, 
rising crime, shortages: of energy 
sources and other materials, and 


so onP 


Clearly, it is too early in the elt: 
tion of the regime to venture answers 
to such questions. Historically, Bel- 
gians have acted in economically 
rational ways, seeking to maximize 
their material well-being and other 
interests. Flemings, for the first 120 
or 130 years of the country’s inde- 
pendence were willing to trade off 
cultural autonomy and in many 
cases cultural integrity for social 


‘and economic opportunities. Wal- 


loons did not place cultural auton- 
omy at the top of their agenda 
until their regional interests and 


economic position became very ` 


vulnerable. To what extent, if at 
all, will Belgians sacrifice sub- 
stantial concrete interests for ethnic 
integrity if such choices will con- 


21. This is developed, with supporting 
data, in M. O. Heisler and B. Guy Peters, 
“Implications of Scarcity for the Peaceful 
Management of Group Conflict,” ee 
of Maryland, 1977, mimeograph, 
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front them in the Futare? If the new 
regime proves effective in dealing 
with the ethnic cleavage but not with 
more mundane problems, how will 
it fare with its constituents? 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A set of ancient cultural differ- 
‘ences between components of the 
Belgian population became polit- 
ically salient in the post-World War 
II period, after the Belgian regime 
had successfully coped with reli- 
gious and socioeconomic cleavages 
of important proportions. Due partly 
to the nature of modern political 
society in Western democracies,. 
where large segments of the popula- 
tion are politically conscious, and 
partly to the nature of the ‘ethno- 
‘cultural cleavage, the means of inter- 
elite bargaining and cooptation did 
not suffice for managing the ethnic 
differences. Reacting very swiftly 
to impending ethnic conflict, the 
leaders of the old regime moved to 
provide autonomy for the major 
groups, through the reinforcement of 
language distinctions and regula- 
tions regarding usage, administra- 
tive separation and, as a long-term 
measure, the conversion of the uni- 
tary state into a federal regime. 
These steps were possible only in 


the context of the moderate, ac-. 


commodation-oriented, compromis- 
_ ing regime that had successfully 
managed the earlier conflicts. 
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While {e regional or federal 
regime seems appropriate for keep- 
ing the ethnic groups sufficiently 
separated to minimize the chances 
of serious conflict, a number ‘of 
problems and uncertainties remain. 
Chief among the former is the status 
of Brussels. This presents a dilemma: 
either the aspirations of the coun- 
try’s Flemish majority will be frus- 
trated or the city’s French-language 
majority will lose its capacity for 
self-government—indeed, for de- 
mocracy in any real sense. In addi- 
tion, it is not at all certain that 
the resources necessary to complete . 
implementation of the regional re- 
gime will be available under the . 
foreseeable economic circum- 
stances. Finally, Belgium’s capac- 
ity to deal with the challenges 
facing most modern societies using 
its markedly decentralized new re- 
gime is open to question.. The de- 
centralization that helps to manage 
the confrontation of the major ethnic 
groups may well render the country 
inefficient for handling economic, 
social, and other problems. This 
last uncertainty leads me to wonder 
whether, if faced with serious chal- 
lenges outside the realm of ethnic 
relations, Belgians might not, in the 
next one or two decades, raise other - 
dimensions of their public life to the 
fore and relegate their centuries-old ` 
cultural differences to a lower place 
on their agenda. 
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Conflict and Cleavage in Northern Ireland 


By RONALD J. TERCHEK 
ABSTRACT: The ethnic strife in Northern Ireland is more 
than a repetition of ancient native-Catholic/Protestant-settler 
conflicts. One -of the major contemporary issues, partition, 
dates back to 1921 and is the basis of the declaration 
of war by the Irish Republican Army on Great Britain. The 
other conflict is of more recent origin and involves the’ 
_ ~inclusion of the Catholic third of the population in. the 
government and an end to-institutionalized discrimination 
against the minority. Protestants have uniformly opposed 
- any unification with the Irish Republic, but intense internal 
disagreéments characterize the Protestant reaction to the 
other conflict. Moderate Protestant elites have been unable 
to bind their loyalist constituents to a compromise with 
the Catholic politicians, but neither Protestant nor Catholic 
paramilitary groups have been able to impose a military 
solution on the province. The roots of the first conflict 
are traced primarily to the historical ethnic cleavage separat- 
ing the two communities. while the second conflict is best 
explained by the volatile mixture of ethnicity and the 
strains of modernization. Any solution to the current troubles . 
will have to be addressed to the nature and causes of each Š A 
conflict. 
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ODERN Ulster! was created 
in 1921 as a result of Prot- 
estant résistance in Northern Ireland 
to their inclusion in the new, largely 
Catholic Free State to the South. 
_-Until 1912, Protestants had generally 
opposed any home rule for the 
island, but when- autonomy for 
Ireland seemed certain, Protestant 
politics turned to partition. Compris- 
ing a quarter of the population of 
the -entire island, the Protestants 
feared inclusion in the new state 
would bring Catholic domination 
but were confident they could main- 
tain their identity in the six north- 
eastern counties of the island where 
they constituted 65 percent of the 
population. However, the Catholics 
of Northern Ireland desired union 
with the South and opposed parti- 


‘tion which, they believed, would- 


condemn them to an inferior status. 
Bitter fighting followed the division 
of Ireland, and more than 500 were 
killed in the North following parti- 
tion.? ; 

Today’s civil strife in Northern 
Ireland is partially a continuation 
of the issues left unresolved at the 
` time of partition. The Irtish Repub- 
lican Army (IRA) and some other 
militant Catholics have resorted to 
violence to bring the immediate 
unification of the two parts of 
Ireland, a goal important to most 
Catholics but one which they are 
willing to delay.: Most Catholics 
have demanded a guaranteed, con- 


1. The terms Northern Ireland and six 
counties are terms favored by Catholics while 
Ulster and Province tend to be Protestant 
expressions. These words are used inter- 
changeably here for the sake of linguistic 
diversity, and no political meaning should 
be attributed to their usage in this paper. 

2. Richard Rose, Northern Ireland: Time of 
Choice (Washington, D.C.: American Enter- 
prise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
- 1976), p. 21. 
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sequential role in the governance of 
Northern Ireland and an end to the 
discriminatory practices directed 
against them. 

The Protestants, for their part, are 
uniformly opposed to the end of 
partition, but there is considerable 
disagreement about whether and 


“how far other Catholic demands 


should be met. Some Protestants 
have actively tried to correct. some’ 
of the discrimination against Cath- 
olics; many other Protestants are 
opposed to changes in the Catholic 
status but are also impatient with 
both. Protestant and Catholic para- 
military activities; and still other 
Protestants are prepared to use any 
means, including violent ones, to 
maintain the Protestant ascendency 
in Ulster. Although the contemporary 
conflict in Northern Ireland ‘pits’ 
Catholics and Protestants against 
each other, the civil strife in Ulster 
is an ethnic.conflict with religion 
indicating the sides the contestants 
take, not the content of the issues. ` 
If an ethnic community is defined 
as a self-conscious group with its 
own feelings of identity, its own 
insular contacts, its own history, and 
its own separate institutions not 
shared with the rest of the com- 
munity, then Ulster contains two 
distinct communities that are based 
on religion. Catholics and Prot- 
estants each attend their own schools, 
marry almost exclusively within 
their own faiths, and find most of 
their friends among their own corre- 
ligionists.* The distinctiveness and 
exclusivity of religion in Northern 
Ireland is so pervasive that it even 


3. See Cynthia Enloe in Ethnic Conflict 
and Political Development (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1973), ch. 2° : 

4. Richard Rose, Governing without Con- 
sensus (Boston: Beacon Press, 1971), pp. 
306-8. 
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reaches into leisure-time activities, 
with Gaelic football and hurley 
played primarily by Catholics and 
rugby and cricket predominantly 
Protestant sports.’ Moreover, each 
side has its own symbols and rituals 
that add to its sense of distinctive- 
ness and separate one group from 
the other. For Protestants the major 
holiday is July 12, the anniversary 
of the Battle of the Boyne, which 
celebrates the victory of William of 
Orange over the Catholics and 
established the Protestant ascend- 
ency. For Catholics, Easter is not 
merely a religious holiday but also 
the anniversary of the 1916 Easter 
rising in Dublin against British rule. 
In Ulster, Christmas is probably the 
only holiday recognized by both 
communities. 

Two other marks of ethnic identity 
in Ulster are revealed in the differing 
sense of national identity and po- 
litical affiliation in the province. 
Three-quarters of the Catholics re- 
port they think of themselves as 
Irish, while an equal percentage of 
Protestants reject that term and favor 
a British (39 percent), Ulster (32 
percent), or Anglo-Irish (2 percent) 
identity. At the political level, 
Ulster voters favor religiously based 
parties more than voters in any 
other Western European democracy, 
and since partition the major parties, 
whether Protestant or Catholic based, 
have drawn almost exclusively from 
their own denominations for.candi- 
dates and votes.” 


5. Denis P. Barritt and Charles F. Carter, 
The Northern Ireland Problem: A Study in 
Group Relations (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1972), pp. 148-51. 

6. Rose, Governing without Consensus, 


p. 208. 

Po, Arend Lijphart, Class Voting and Re- 
ligious Voting in the Europeàn Democracies. 
Occassional Paper No. 8 (Glasgow: .Survey 
Research Centre, University of Strathclyde, 
1971), pp. 8-9. 
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MODERN ULSTER AND THE 
CURRENT CONFLICT 


From the mid-1920s when the 
fighting over partition ended until 
the late 1960s when the conflict 
was renewed, Ulster was relatively 
peaceful, with 18 deaths traced to 
ethnic conflict. During this inter- 
lude, London was relatively indif- 
ferent to Northern Ireland’s affairs, 
and Ulster politics and government 
were dominated by the Ulster Union- 
ist party, representing the Protestant 
majority. Conservative in their pol- 
itics and economics, the Unionists 
encountered little opposition from 
class-based parties like the Northern 
Ireland Labour party, a stable mi- 
nority party. Catholics voted for 
parties dedicated to ending parti- 
tion, and their elected leaders, 
rejecting the legitimacy ofthe North- 
ern Ireland government, often boy- 
cotted their seats in the Ulster 
Parliament and refused to accept 
the title of loyal opposition when 
they did take their seats. 

By the mid-1960s, some Catholics 
begar to call for an end to dis- 
criminatory practices against the mi- 
nority in Northern Ireland. Catholic 
agitation, largely university-based at 
first, began to intensify and cul- 
minated in the 1968 Civil Rights 
Protests that met. hostile and violent 
Protestant crowds. Shortly after- 
wards, protests were superseded by 
rioting in the Catholic communities, 
the arrival of the British Army, and 
the formation of the Provisional 
faction of the IRA who .were more 
militant than the class-oriented Of- 
ficial faction. Protestant paramilitary 
groups, such as the Ulster Defense 
Association (UDA) and the Ulster 
Volunteer Force (UVF) were also 
increasing in strength and deter- 


8. Rose, Northern Ireland, p. 21. 
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mination, and by 1972 terrorism 
became commonplace. i 
Out of a population of one and a 
half million -people, over 1,700 
(including British forces) have been 
killed since 1968. A preliminary 
analysis of fatalities to 1975 by 
Christopher Hewitt indicates that 
roughly a third of the fatalities were 
security forces killed by Catholics, 
another third were Catholics killed 
by Protestant paramilitaries, and an 
eighth were Protestants killed by 
Catholic paramilitaries. In other 
words, the conflict is not restricted 
to violence by one side, but their 
targets differ: Catholic violence is 
primarily directed at the- security 
agents of the state; but Protestant 
violence, primarily aimed at Catholic 
civilians, has served as an instru- 
ment of retribution and intimidation. 
As is the case in other ethnic 
conflicts, violence tends to be con- 
centrated in areas where the two 
groups are almost equally divided. 
In the largely Protestant areas of 
East Ulster, there is relatively little 
killing. The number of fatalities 
increases in the four other counties 
where the religious mix is often 
close to parity and is greatest in 
Belfast and Londonderry where 
there is close interaction between 
e two ethnic groups.’° 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Several historical factors have 
made a reinforcing, cumulative con- 


9. Christopher Hewitt, -“‘British Policy in 
Northern Ireland, 1968-1975,” unpublished 
study, 1976. Similar ethnic patterns of fatal- 
- ities and killings are found for 1976 in the 
Irish Times, 8 January 1977. 

10. James A. Schellenberg, “Area Varia- 
tions of Violence in Northern Ireland,” 
Sociological Focus, vol. 10, no. 1 (January 
1977), p. 73. i 
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tribution to ethnic self-identity and 
cleavage in Northern Ireland." By 
themselves none of these historical 
conditions need have fostered com- 
munal conflict, but taken in tandem, 
they provided the basis for each 
group to form its own identity and 
its fears and suspicions of the other 
group. ` 

To begin with, there has been 
little change in over two centuries 
in the religious composition of 
Northern Ireland. About 65 percent 
of the population is Protestant and 
the remaining 35 percent Catholic. 
At the time of partition, Protestants 
were concentrated in the two eastern 
counties of Down and Antrim (75 
percent Protestant); the central 
counties of Londonderry and Armagh 
had a slight Protestant majority (55 
percent Protestant); and the two 
western counties reported a small 
Catholic majority (55 percent Cath- 
olic). With minor variations, these 
ratios ` reflect present population 
distributions. ` 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, “undertakers” were ex- 
pected to attract settlers from across 
the Irish Sea, but few settlers arrived 
except in Ulster. In the South, the 
land simply changed ownership and 
local Irish farmers remained as 
tenants on the new plantations. But 
nearly 50,000.English and Scottish 
farmers settled in the Ulster counties _ 
of Antrim and Down by -1633, and 


11. The historical material for this section 
is taken from Patrick Bukland, Ulster Union- 
ism and the Origins of Northern Ireland 
(Dublin: Gill and Macmillan, 1973); J. C. 
Beckett, The Making of Modem Ireland _ 
(London: Faber, 1966); Gary MacEoin, North- 
ern Ireland: Captive of History (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1974); and 
Richard Rose, Governing without Consensus. 

12. Rose, Governing without Consensus, 
p. 90. 
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many native Irish were removed 
from their lands and crowded into 
smaller holdings in the west and 
south. The new settlers were vir- 
tually all Protestants who retained 
their religious, linguistic, and cul- 
tural identities. . 

The colonial system in Ireland 
pitted the settlers against the native 
population—a common feature of 
colonialization. However, 


for British colonialism. In the first 
‘place, the island was already crowded. 
with natives, and the settler popula- 
tion often had to live side-by-side 


with the rebellious Irish. In addi- 


tion, Spanish and French expedi- 
tionary forces on Irish soil presented 
an immediate threat to British se- 
curity. Moreover, the colonizers 
confronted a religion that was not 
merely alien but also hostile to 
Protestantism. With London sus- 
picious of Irish politics and religion, 
the natives were considered threats 
‘rather than potential partners, and a 
series of restrictions was imposed on 
the native Catholics who did not 
have surplus land to which.to retire. 
Catholics were deprived of political 
and other rights granted Protestants, 
were given short leases on their land 
and charged for any improvements 
they made on the rented property 
—rules: that did not apply to the 
Protestant settlers—and suffered 
harsh treatment under the penal 
laws which were applied in a dis- 
criminatory fashion against the native 
Catholics. These and scores of other 
measures designed to protect and 


benefit the settler population brought. 


‘ the native Catholics into intimate, 
continuing, and bitter conflict with 
the Scottish and English settlers. 
Internal security problems histor- 
ically assumed different forms in the 


Ireland: 
presented some unique problems . 
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northern and southern parts of the 
island. Small concentrations of set- ` 


» tlers in the south were protected 


by local police within well-marked 
boundaries. Beyond the pale, set- 
tlers confronted Catholics who had 
formed secret terrorist societies. 
Although there were some armed 
civilian Protestant groups in the 
south, in Ulster, where’ the Prot- 
estant population was more broadly 
dispersed, Protestant vigilante soci- 
eties commonly protected fellow 
Protestants and intimidated Cath- > 
olics. Groups ofarmed civilians were 
a legacy in each ethnic community, 
the precursors of the paramilitary 


organizations active in Northern Ire- 


land today.. 

Stress and ethnic identity tended 
to be reinforcing. When there were 
large-scale Catholic, native revolts, 
the Protestants put aside any internal 
differences and became a cohesive, 
self-conscious community. By the 
same token, laws penalizing Cath- 
olics or confiscating native land 
fashioned the Irish into a community 
of common grievances and disa- 
bilities. The division need not 
necessarily have proceeded along, 
Protestant— Catholic lines, however. 
Presbyterians and other dissénters 
paid tithes to the Church of Ireland 
and were precluded from some 


‘offices open to members only of the 


established church; in other words, 
the Presbyterians shared some com- 
mon grievances with the Catholics. 


` Moreover, manufacturing and mer- 


chant interests of all religious per- 
suasions opposed British economic 
restrictions on Irish commerce and 


` industry. In‘the late eighteenth 


century, these common grievances 
molded many Catholics and Prot- 
estants into-a broad coalition against 
various aspects of British policy. 
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However, the British quickly re- 
moved the religious tests for Prot- 
estant dissenters and met many of 
the objections of the commercial 
interests. The settlement of these 
issues removed the basis for con- 
tinuing cooperation between the two 
religious communities. Coalition 
politics never lasted for more than a 
generation, and ethnic interpreta- 
tions of community thrived where 
the folklore of ancient battles was 
reinforced by the realities af current 
ethnic conflict. 
_. Economic development was con- 
centrated in the two northeastern 
counties of Ulster. Long a center of 
textiles and shipbuilding, Belfast 
came to resemble a nineteenth- 
century English city rather than an 
Irish town. Education, income, and 
economic opportunity were high 
compared with Ireland as well as 
Ulster. Counties Fermanagh and 
Tyrone in the west were generally 
agricultural and counties Armagh 
and Londonderry ranked, according 
to economic indicators, between the 
industrial east and agrarian west 
both before partition and since. In 
short, industrial development was 
concentrated in the heavily Prot- 
estant areas of the province. 

In summary, religious differences, 


Jandlord—tenant conflict, native-set-’ 


tler identities, close group proximity 
and continuing conflict, and the 
pattern of economic development 
have all reinforced the ethnic identi- 


ties and grievances that plague: 


contemporary Northern Ireland. With 
a few exceptions, there has been a 
tendency for the. diverse’ conflicts 
—whether over land, penal laws, 
religious freedom, or independence 
—to assume a predictable pattern of 
recruitment: native Catholics formed 
one ethnic community opposed to 
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and by the Protestant settlers with 
~their own communal identity and 
loyalties. 


CONTEMPORARY CATHOLIC 
DISABILITIES AND 
MILITANCY - 


There are several ways to deter- 
mine ethnic discrimination, and by 
_ virtually every measure, Catholics 

have occupied a disadvantaged posi- 
tion in Northern Ireland. Indicators 
. of objective socioeconomic disabili- 
ties, such as housing, education, 
income, civil service employment, 
rate of unemployment, or occupa- 
tional status, show that Catholics are 
disproportionately in an inferior 
position to Protestants. For example, . 
in December 1976, unemployment 
stood at 10.4 percent of the labor 
force and touched both Protestant 
and Catholics. But the cities and 
towns below the average rate of 
unemployment were mainly’ Prot- 
estant (Belfast, 7.8 percent; Craigavor, 
7.9 percent) while Catholic towns 
~ showed a reversed pattern (Strabane, 
26.7 percent; and Newry and Dun- 
gannon at 20 percent).” 

Economic expansion and mobility 
theoretically provide disadvantaged 
groups opportunities to reduce their 
disabilities, but in Northern Ireland 
most new industry is located away 
from Catholic and religiously mixed 
population areas, and small-scale 
agriculture, particularly in the west, ' 
is becoming depressed. As Catholics 
move to the largely ‘Protestant, 
industrial east, they enter a sophis- 
ticated labor market, and their 
lack. of skills‘ and education lead 


13. Irish Times, 22 December 1976. For a 
further review of Catholic disabilities, see 
Barritt and Carter, The Northern Ireland 
Problem. 
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them to-relatively low status jobs. 
The concentration of economic 
modernization in the east has not 
been corrected, further institutional- 


izing the disabilities of Catholics in . 


Ulster. 

Political deprivations epietenesd 
by Catholics assumed several differ- 
ent forms. Basing the local council 


franchise on the householders’ tax- 


payer rates and disenfranchising 
lodgers disproportionately excluded 
Catholics with their lower incomes 
and extended families living under 
the same roof. Indeed, about a 
quarter of those qualified to vote in 
the parliamentary. elections were 
disenfranchised from local council 
elections.* Catholics were also no- 
toriously gerrymandered into elec- 
tion districts which assured minority 
Protestants control of local councils’ 
in all but the most Catholic areas. 
Where Catholics were 50 to 75 
percent of the population, they were 
generally gerrymandered out of con- 
trol. 

Judicial and police discrimination 
have been longstanding Catholic 
grievances. The courts and police 
are generally staffed by members of 
the dominant community, and the 
‘minority has seen an uneven-handed 
justice, with understanding and 


ay 


favoritism for the Protestants and ` 


harsh, retributive treatment for the 
Catholics. Especially offensive to 
the Catholics was the Ulster Special 


Constabulatory or B-specials, a part-: 


14. Roger Jull, The Irish Triangle (Prince- 
ton,.N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1976), 
p. 222. Local franchise requirements and 
gerrymandered election districts have been 
corrected since 1968. 

15. Derek Berrill, “Relative Deprivation as 
a Factor in Conflict in Northern Ireland,” 
Sociological Review, vol. 20, no. 3 (August 
1972), p. 324. 


time reserve police unit which. 


sometimes operated under legal 
sanctions as vigilantes against Cath- 
olics.18 

By 1968, Catholic grievances were 
real, persistent, and numerous. More- 
over, they tended to be reinforcing. 
Although many Protestants labored 
under some of the same disabilities 
—low income, education, and status 
—they did not face the same po- 
litical, police, and judicial disad- 
vantages as Catholics. 


THE PROTESTANT MILITANTS 


Protestant militancy can be par- 
tially explained as a reaction to 
Catholic militancy. However, many 
Protestants have not aggressively 
opposed Catholic demands,” and in 
this section, some additional factors 
associated with militancy in the 
dominant community will be con- 
sidered, 

Protestant politics had long been 
dominated by the landed gentry. As 
was the case in some American 
Southern states where whites sub- 


16. The B-specials have since been abol- 


ished. . $ 
17. Several public opinion surveys and 


election studies indicate that a majority of . 
the Protestants are unprepared to engage in | 
substantial compromises with the Catholics’ 


to end the conflict. Rose’s 1968 survey 


revealed that 52 percent of the Protestants © 


approved “any measures” to keep Ulster 
Protestant, compared to 13 percent of the 


Catholics who approved “‘any measures” to . 


end partition. Governing without Consensus, 
pp. 192-93. In the 1974 election, about two- 
thirds of the Protestants voted for “Loyalist” 
or militant. candidates. Rose, Northern Ire- 
land, p. 97. The 1977 local election results 
repeated this pattern except that Jan Paisley’s 
Democratic Unionist party, the most militant 
alternative in the election, greatly increased 
its strength at the expense of less strident 
“Loyalists.” New York Times and Baltimore 


Sun, 20 May 1977. 
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merged their internal differences 
and rallied around the racial issues, 
ethnicity in Ulster became a co- 
hesive force in the dominant com- 
munity, and a variety of issues of 
potential interest to working-class 
Protestants remained dormant. Al- 


though some writers see this as.a 
betrayal of working-class Protestant 


` interests, many Protestants believed 


that they were betrayed by Unionist 


Prime Minister Terence O’Neill, - 


who recognized the legitimacy of 
many Catholic grievances in the 
1960s. While Catholics remained 
unsatisfied until they saw concrete 
results, many Protestants immedi- 
ately felt threatened by the symbolic 
gestures of the government. O’Neill’s 
problem, in part, stemmed from his 
failure to build constituency support 
within the Protestant community 
for what were bold, innovative 
moves in Ulster. It was in the mid- 
1960s, long before sustained Cath- 
olic activism, that the Reverend Ian. 
Paisley began his rallies . against 
a political elite who was believed 
to be breaking its bargain with the 
Protestant majority. 

Contrary to some generalizations, 
Protestant militancy is not primarily 
a lower-class movement. Based on 
his 1968 survey of attitudes in 
Northern Ireland, Rose found that 
class ranked seventh of the 10 
characteristics related to regime 
outlooks, and another study of the 
psychological and social attributes 
of Protestant vigilantes concluded 
that class was unrelated to Protestant 
militancy. The Protestant militant 
has a high sense of political efficacy 
and confidence, a firm grounding 
in such traditional values as defer- 
ence to authority and’ conventional 
obedience, and a high level. of re- 
ligiosity. In other words, psycho- 
logical rather than class charac- 
teristics described the -Protestant 
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militant who was apt to be a defensive 


member of the traditional sector of — . 


Ulster society rather than a com- 
fortable participant in the modern- 
izing sector. . 

Many Protestants shared similar 
experiences with Catholics, but as 
is often the case in ethnically seg- 
mented societies, those similar ex- 
periences gave rise to conflicting, 
discordant perceptions of -reality. . 
The condition of those at thé bottom 
is often harsh, but in an environment 
politicized by ethnic conflict the 
subordinate group tends to see its 
problems as primarily resulting from 
ethnic discrimination. However, such ' 
explanations are seldom compre- 
hensible to the many disadvan- 
taged members of the dominant 
community who face similar dis- © 
abilities and obviously do not see 
themselves as victims of religious 
discrimination.*® Moreover, the per- 
ceptual differences in Protestant and 
Catholic interpretations about dis- 
crimination stem in part from the 
tendency of. people to generalize 
from their own condition. Like 
disadvantaged members of the dom- 
inant community elsewhere, low 
income Protestants could not always 
differentiate gradations in poverty. 
or detect the accumulated disabilities 
of Catholics. Many Protestants saw 
Catholics as responsible for their 
own condition or as suffering the 
same fate as themselves but simply 
complaining louder.” - 


18. Rose rejects the class-status explana- 
tion in Governing without Consensus, chs, 9 
and 14. The traditionalist values of the 
Protestant militants are analyzed in Ronald 
Terchek, “Religiosity and Militancy in Ulster,” 
paper, Conference for the Scientific Study of 
Religion, 1976. 

19. For a discussion of stereotyping in 
Northem Ireland, see Rosemary Harris, 
Prejudice and Tolerance in Ulster (Man- 
chester: Manchester University Press, 1972). 

20. Rose found that 74 percent of the 


_Political, psychological, and per- 
ceptual factors help to explain the 
reaction of militant Protestants to 
even minor changes in ethnic rela- 
tionships in Northern Ireland. Em- 
bodying the historical religious ster- 
eotypes, psychologically anchored 
in the traditional sectors of Ulster 
society, and feeling betrayed by 
moderate Protestant politicians, the 
militant turned to its own resources 
to arrest any drift to accommodation 
with the Catholics. 


THE CAUSE OF THE CONFLICT 


That. Catholics had grievances 
against the regime and that Prot- 
estants were accustomed to repress- 
ing minority activism are undeni- 
able, but these factors, alone, do not 
explain why the current conflict 
arose when it did or why it has 
assumed such intensity. Two theories 
that help to explain the ethnic con- 
flict in Northern Ireland today center 
around political deprivation and the 
uneven costs assessed’ by mod- 
ernization. 

For decades, the Nationalist party 
had been the dominant voice in 
Catholic politics, but by the 1960s 
its appeal was quickly fading. Cath- 
olic voter turned from the National- 
ist’s narrow communal appeal of 
union with ‘the Irish Republic in, 
favor of other Catholic politicians 
who appealed to the growing Cath- 
olic discontent over conditions in 
Northern Ireland. Although the 
Catholics were generally unsuccess- 
ful in achieving reforms, Protestants 
were threatened by a loss of power 
to this new Catholic activism, and, 
as a group that enjoyed institution- 


Protestants compared to 13 percent of the 
Catholics denied that there was discrimina- 
tion against . Catholics. mourning without 
Consensus, p. 272. 
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` alized power, they reacted defen- 


sively to maintain their position.™ 
The rapid pace of change and 
modernization in Northern Ireland 
also accounts for both Protestant and . 
Catholic militancy.” The industrial 
structure of the province had been 
shifting, and occupations aand skills 
that had not existed a generation 
earlier displaced some established 
jobs in prestige and income, while 
some traditional occupations disap- 


peared, or, as in the case of ship- 


building, steadily declined. Growth 

introduced a variety of other strains 

into Northern Ireland, many of 
which were no respectors of the 

The older urban: 
centers were. yielding to the new 

suburbs, and once-stable neighbor- 

hoods were decaying. Belfast and. 
Londonderry, for example, recorded 

a 10 percent decline in their popula- 

tions between 1960 and 1970. At the 

same time, the educational level of 
the six counties was rapidly increas- 

ing: in 1962, 38 percent of those over 

15 remained in public sector schools; 

by 1968, 69 percent remained, and 

in 1972, 97 percent. 


21. Ian McAllister, “Political Opposition in 
Northern Ireland: The National Democratic 
Party, 1965-1970,” The Economic and Social 
Review, vol. 6, no. 3 (April 1975), pp. 353-66. 

22. For a discussion of modernization as _ 
applied to Ulster,-see Andrew, Milnor, Pol- 
itics, Violence and Social Change in North- 
ern Ireland, Occasional Paper No. 5 (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Western Societies Program, Comell 
University, 1976); for a comparative study of 
modernization which includes Northern Ire- 


‘land; see Walker Connor, “Nation Building 


or Nation Destroying?” World Politics, vol. 
24, no. 3:(April 1972); for a discussion of 
the- strains of modernization in dominant 
communities, see Ronald Terchek, “Popular 
Resistance to Protest and Disorder: A Com- 
parative Analysis,” paper, Annual Meeting, 
International Studies Association, Toronto, . 
1976. 

23. For changes in the structure of employ- © 
ment and industry, see Milnor, Politics, 
Violence and Social Chonga; David ae 
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But the quality of jobs did not 
keep pace with increased education, 
particularly in the cities and de- 
pressed west, areas of relatively 
high contact between Catholics and 
Protestants.“ Many of these changes 
and their attendant strains on social 


_ life undoubtedly fueled Catholic 


frustration and thereby fired Catholic 
activism., But these same changes 
also introduced stress into the Prot- 
estant community, ‘particularly in 
those areas where the costs of 
modernization were high and the 
benefits relatively small. The costs 
of change, of course, are not merely 
material; they are also psychological, 


The UVF, 1966-1963: An Anatomy of Loyal- 
ist Rebellion (Dublin: Tore Books, 1972), 


“pp. 23-33; for population shifts, see The 


Ulster Yearbook, 1976 (Belfast: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1976), p. 9; and for changes 
in education, see Abstract of Regional 
Statistics 1973, No. 9 (London: Her Majesty's 
Stationary Office, 1973), p. 34. 

24. Status incongruency between educa- 
tional and occupational achievement was 


‘particularly telling for better educated Cath- 


olics who hold disproportionately fewer 
upper-status positions than Protestants with a 


- comparable education. Milnor, Polttics, Vio- 


lence and Social Change, pp. 36-8. With 
blocked opportunities for better ‘educated 
Catholics, it is not surprising that Catholic 
university students and graduates played a 
disproportionately important role in Catholic 
political mobilization. Their role in the Civil 
Rights Movement might be expected, but less 


predictable is the high proportion of Cath- ' 


olics in leadership positions in the. SDLP. 
Ninety percent of the SDLP candidates for 
the 1975 elections had at least some uni- 
versity background, the same proportion as 
the moderate Protestant Unionists and mid- 
dle-class Alliance. party but much higher 
than 75 percent for the three Protestant. 
loyalist parties or the negligible representa- 
tion of university-trained people running on 
behalf of the militant Catholic Republican 
Clubs. These figures are based on biographies 
of candidates found in the Ian McAllister, 
The 1975 Northern Ireland Convention Elec- 
tion, Occasional Paper, No. 8 (Glascow: 
Survey Research Centre, University of Strath- 
clyde, 1975), pp. 28-46. 
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and Protestants wedded to thè: 
traditional norms of Ulster felt most . 
threatened by the forces of mod- 
ernization. 

Traditional Protestants .also dis- 
approved of political and religious 
changes that received some of their 
impetus from modernization. In an 
effort to make Ulster a more secular, ° 


modern society, the O’ Neill govern- 


ment ‘attempted to remove’ some 
Catholic disabilities, but this only 
excited Ian. Paisley to demonstrate. 
Indeed, it was in 1966, two years “ 
before the Catholic Civil Rights : 
demonstrations, that the Protestant 
paramilitary organization, UVF, was ` 
formed. Although its manifesto ritu- - 
alistically attacked the IRA; the UVF 
was primarily interested in warning 
Protestant elites to drop their policy 
of “appeasement” to Catholics.® 
In addition, many Protestants were 
concerned with their own clergy- 
men who called for greater ecu- : 
menicalism and who condemned 
some of the worst forms of dis- 
crimination against the Catholics. 
Not surprisingly, in 1968 when 
asked their reactions to the principle 
of a' union between the Protestant 
and Catholi¢ churches, only 27 per- 
cent of the Protestants, compared to 
69 percent ofthe. Catholics, thought - 
such a merger was desirable." Eaa 
As modernization and attendant 
political and religious chariges in- 
troduced strains into the Protestant 
community, the’ newly generated 
frustrations were increasingly chan- | 
neled toward the Catholics, the . 
traditional ethnic antagonist who 
had recently assumed an activist ` 
political posture. By providing cred- 
ible explanations for distress or a 
ready target for the release of 


25. Boulton, The UVF, 1966-1963. 
26. Rose, Governing without Consensus, 
p. 508. 
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frustration, entrenched ethnic con- 
flict diverted the members ‘of each 
ethnic community from uniting to 
solve their common problems gen- 
erated by modernization. 


ATTEMPTED SOLUTIONS 


There have been several military 
and political attempts to respond to 
the conflict and end the violence, but 
none has been successful. Because 
there are two conflicts: in Ulster, 
one involving the politicians and 
their constituencies and the other 
involving . Protestant and Catholic 
paramilitary organizations and se- 
curity forces, settlements that might 
satisfy some of the participants in 
one of the conflicts may be un- 
acceptable to-those in the other. 

Police and military attempts to 
contain the violence have been 
commonplace throughout the period. 
Authorities could point to large 
stores of guns and explosives they 
uncovered and hundreds of suspects 
they imprisoned or interned.” But 
the internment campaign suffered 
from several serious flaws. Any 
policy which empowers the govern- 
ment to imprison suspects without 
criminal charges or judicial pro- 
ceedings clearly invites relaxed 
judicial standards to brew with 
ancient prejudices against the mi- 
nority, and it is not surprising that 
95 percent.of internees were Cath- 
olics. Moreover, many of the Cath- 
olic internees, whether innocent or 
guilty, became martyrs in their 


neighborhoods. In the end, intern- __ 


ship recruited replacements for those 
EOS and intensified atone 


27. In 1976, security forces searched 34,919 
occupied and unoccupied dwellings, with 
several houses searched more than once. 
There are about 400,000 households in Ulster. 
Irish Times, 29 January 1977. 
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opposition to British rule. in North- 
ern Ireland.” 
In January 1974 moderate Prot- 


‘estant Unionists, the nonsectarian 
- Alliance party, ‘and the Catholic 


SDLP formed a coalition govern- 
ment, and for the first time in the 
history of Ulster, a Catholic party 
was an active and influential par- 
ticipant in government. However, 
the coalition, referred to as power- 
sharing in Northern Ireland, rested 
on a major structural deficiency. 
As ‘had been the case with O’Neill 
five years earlier, the moderate Prot- 
estant elites failed to consider the 
breadth or intensity of Protestant 
opposition which became apparent 
in a general strike in May. With 
the province paralyzed, the British 
unable or unwilling to use military 
force to break the two-week strike, 
the government collapsed and power- 
sharing' came to an abrupt end.” 

In July 1974 the British proposed 


_an elected convention which would 


draft a new constitution for Northern 
Ireland, subject to the approval of 


. the Parliament in London. The 


British expected the new constitution 
would accept power-sharing be- 


_ tween Protestants and Catholics and 


would recognize Ulster’s special re- 
lationship with the Republic of 
Ireland. In the conventional election ` 


-in May 1975, the Protestant loyalists 


wonan absolute majority of the votes 
and the conventional seats and bar~ 
gained from a position of strength. 
The document they wrote was 
patterned on the British constitu- 


28. For the modeling impact of internees 
on recruiting young Catholics to the IRA, 
see the work of a Belfast child psychiatrist, 
Morris Fraser, Children in Conflict: Growing 
Up in Northern Ireland (New York: Basic 
Books, 1977). - 

29. For a discussion of the 1974 general 
strike, see Robert Fisk, The Point of No 
Return (London: Andre Deutsch, 1975). 
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tional principle of majority rule and 
rejected power-sharing.’ 

But where there is intense ethnic 
conflict, the minority group is not 
interested in remaining a permanent 
political minority. Rather, it is con- 
cerned with protesting and advanc- 
ing its rights. Not unexpectedly, the 
SDLP and moderates in the conven- 
tion along with the British House 
of Commons rejected the draft con- 
stitution, and Northern Ireland con- 


. tinued to be ruled from London. 


Direct rule from London has been 
the expedient for governing Ulster 
since 1972, except for the five- 
month interlude of power-sharing. 
The elected legislature and cabinet 
government of Northern Ireland 
were suspended, and the British 
secretary of state for Northern Ire- 
land, accountable only to the Parlia- 
ment in London, has direct re- 
sponsibility for the governance of 
the province. The British hoped 
direct rule would defuse the situa- 
tion, which it has not, and that 
rank and file citizens would pressure 
their local leaders to solve the 


constitutional crisis. Although talks . 


among the participants only inter- 
mittently occur, negotiations are 
uncovering some grounds of mutual 
agreement between Catholic politi- 
cians and some Protestants pre- 


_ viously associated with the militants. - 


The Peace Movement, formed in 
1976, assumed that Catholics and 
Protestants had more to share than 
to divide them, that an overwhelm- 
ing majority desired peace, and that 
the traditional politicians had ex- 
hausted their usefulness. The move- 
ment initially attracted widespread 
support. Thousands attended its ral- 
lies, most churchmen supported its 


30. Rose, Northern Ireland, pp. 71-139 
and McAllister, “Political Opposition in 
Northern Ireland.” 
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goals, and many politicians, however 
cautiously and skeptically, endorsed 
the cause. But when the movement 
was unable to provide concrete, 
innovative alternatives, initial en- 


thusiasm waned and rallies drew `. 
only hundreds of participants by the . 


spring of 1977. It would be a 
mistake, however, to discount a 
movement which developed a strong 
organizational infrastructure, sound 
financing, and the dedicated support 
of many activists. 

— Independence, an untested solu- 
_tion, was originally the first part of 
the two-stage IRA plan. In the first 
stage, the British would withdraw; 


then the North would be united with _ 


the South during the second stage. 
Despairing of other solutions, several 
Protestant and some Catholic leaders 
have turned to independence as a 


t 


~ 


last alternative. Why they believe | 


they could reach a settlement once 


the British troops and subsidies were - 


gone when they could not while 
the British offered some security 
and financial assistance is not clear. 
Indeed, if the British go, some 


observers fear a doomsday will result - 


in the ensuing security and political 
vacuum, with the paramilitaries 


‘escalating the violence in order to 


win a complete victory.*! 


Although there is no simple solu- 


tion to the current conflict, some 
steps might be taken to provide the 
necessary conditions for a future 
agreement. f 

1. Some of the strains of mod- 
ernization . need to be reduced. 


31. The doomsday alternative is given 
some credence by James Molyneaux, the 
chief Whip of the Ulster loyalists in the West- 
erminster House of Commons. He claimed 
that the Protestant strikers planned to estab- 
lish a provisional government once the strike 
had crippled the province and they were in 
control. Cf. The Times (London) and Irish 
Times, 5 May 1977. 
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Regional development outside the 
industrial east and attention to the 
typical problems of urban deteriora- 
tion would in no way bring the 
parties into a genuine harmony; but 
such economic strategies would 
reduce some of the frustrations 
brought by blocked mobility and 
perceived deprivation. 

2. The British policy of ignoring 
elected representatives of Northern 
Ireland should end and elected 
officials need to be’ returned to 
positions of legitimacy and responsi- 
bility. Such a policy would reduce 
the claims of the paramilitaries that 
they truly represent their ethnic 
constituencies. 

3. Sécurity measures need to bé 
reassessed and redirected. Previous 
army and police insensitivity to 
Catholics has only reinforced mi- 
nority hostility and played into the 
hands of the IRA. The strict enforce- 
ment of laws against the 1977 Prot- 
estant strikers made the security 
forces less offensive to the Cath- 
olics, and this policy of impartiality 
needs: to be continued. Now is also 
the time, to act on the growing 
dissatisfaction throughout Northern 
Ireland with the paramilitary solu- 
tion. Some of the paramilitaries 
have significantly weakened their 
standing within their own com- 
munities as they turned to racketeer- 
ing and private extortion.®* Private 
armies that were once dedicated to 
the protection of their own com- 


munities but have later become a 


\ 


32. On the problem of racketeering in the 
paramilitary groups, see Irish Times, 22 


March 1975 and 10 January 1976 and The’ 


Sunday Times (London), 3 August 1975. 
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menace to their constituencies have 
lost the friendly seas in which to 
swim. Security measures directed 
against the racketeering elements 
in the paramilitary organizations 
would enhance the standing. of the 
authorities while reducing the over- 
all strength of the terrorists. 

Any settlement will have to con- 
sider the dual nature of the conflict. 


The military conflict is the traditional . 


Ulster battle between the IRA’s 


working for union with the South . i 4 
and the Protestant paramilitary or- `," 


ganizations’ assuming a vigilante, 


‘settler posture that opposes both 


union and concessions to the Cath- 
olics. The other conflict revolves 
around the political role of Catholics 
in the Northern Ireland government 
and policies discriminating against 


the minority. A solution that satisfied _ 


the problem of Catholic political 
inclusion and social and economic 
grievances may antagonize the para- 
militaries on both sides: the Prot- 
estants because it destroys old 
patterns and the IRA because it is 


_irrelevant, and quite possibly sub- 


versive, to their goal of a united 
Ireland. It is among the paramilitaries 
and the militants that the ethnic 
identities are strongest and the 
readiness to compromise the weak- 
est. Although the latest ethnic vio- 


lence may be traced to social discon-_ 


tinuities in Ulster, such as moderniza- 
tion, the momentum of terrorist 
violence is, unfortunately, not easily 
reduced by political and economic 
reforms. The fact remains that the 
ethnic ‘conflict in Northern Ireland, 
based as it is on religious identity, 
is one of the most intractable kinds 
of ethnic conflict to solve. 


Ed 
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Institution Design and the Separatist Impulse: 
Quebec and the Antebellum American South 
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By MARC V. LEVINE l 


ABSTRACT: Regional autonomy and separatist movements 
severely test the conflict management capacities of a nation’s 
political system. Following Calhoun, a series of institutional 
arrangements and political practices which depart from major- 
ity rule decision making have been identified in the literature 
as contributing to the peaceful management of subcultural 
cleavages. Such arrangements provide minority subcultures 

, with institutionalized means of self-protection and guarantees 
against stable unrepresentation and official cultural stigma- 
tization. But, as Schattsneider pointed out, conflicts are best f 
regulated before they słart and institutional arrangements 

. such as those above must be made before regional cleavages 
‘become too politicized. At a certain stage of conflict, 
peaceable partition may be the only solution. In Canada and 
the antebellum U.S., failure to set up “formal modes of sec- 
tional self-protection” led to conflict regulation failure and the 
emergence of separatist movements in Quebec and the South: 
Without mechanisms of the type noted above and in the 
context of mass politics, the machinery of national political 
parties and intersubcultural elite accommodation which had 
held regional cleavages -n check simply proved inadequate. 
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Marc V. Levine is Lecturer on Multicultural Societies in the Department of 
History at the University of Peansylvania. He serves as Coordinator of the. 
University of Pennsylvania Faculty Seminar on Multicultural Societies. 
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SCURBES AND THE TE LEM SOUTH 


EMOCRATIC stability: and 
political integration depend 
upon the ability ofa nation’s political 
system to regulate social conflict. 
Politicized ‘subcultural cleavages 
severely test the capacity of a polit- 
ical system to perform this task. A 
central problem, therefore, in the 
study of multicultural societies is 
specifying the kinds of political 
structures and public policies that 
facilitate the peaceful and demo- 
cratic management of subcultural 
conflict. - : 
Among the most serious chal 
lenges to the conflict management 
capacities of multicultural political 
systems. are those posed by the de- 
velopment of regional autonomy and 


number of historical and contempor- 
ary cases provide vivid examples of 
the dangers of large-scale intraso- 
cietal violence and/or civil war’as- 
sociated with the emergence of 
separatism. In view of the pervasive- 
ness and significance of the problem, 
we must systematically and, com- 
paratively study those political sys- 
tems—-past and present—which 
have both succeeded and failed in 


Y 


regulating such movements. Through - 
such analyses, we can .contribute > 


to the development of theoretical 
statements which specify the kinds 
of institutional arrangements and 
political practices which appear to 
have been successful, and unsuc- 
cessful, in' managing conflicts: in- 
volving regional subcultures. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


In the past decade, a number of 
theoretical and empirical studies 
have appeared which demonstrate 
that, at least under certain condi- 
tions, the-existence of intense sub- 
cultural cleavages does not preclude 
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e possibility of stable EN 
he fundamental ,insigħts of these 
tudies derive from Calhoun’s bril- 
iant observations of, more than a 
century ago concerning the perils 
ofpure majoritarian decision making 
in severely divided societies. A 
series of institutional 'arrangements 
and political practices which depart 
from the principle of majority rule 
have been identified in the liter- 
ature as contributing to the peace- 
ful management of subcultural 
cleavages. They include: (1) appli- 
cation of the principle of propor- 
tionality in political representation 
and resource allocation; (2) “all 
parties” government, in. which mi- 


“nority subcultures are invited to 
separatist movements. A depressing - 


share power; (3) ‘concurrent ma- 
jorities or minority vetoes; and (4) 
subcultural autonomy in specific 


policy making and administrative - ` 


areas.” 

The reasoning behind such ar- 
rangements is straightforward. 
Whether through a collegial presi- 
dency, an “all-parties” parliamentary 
coalition, or guaranteed subcultural 
representation in cabinets, legisla- 
tures, or extra-governmental policy- 
making commissions, the underly- 
ing aim is to avoid the possibility 
of subcultures falling into what 
William Gamson has called a posi- 


1. The literature is voluminous and grow- 
ing. “First-generation” essays’ of this genre 
are conveniently collected in Kenneth McRae, 
ed. Consociational Democracy: Political 
Accommodation in’ Segmented Societies 
(Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, Ltd., 
1974). 

2. The conflict management potential of 
these arrangements has been developed in 
the seminal writings of Arend Lijphart. As 
an example, see Lijphart, “Consociational 
Democracy,” in Consoctational Democracy, 
ed. McRae, pp. 70-89.. See, also, Eric 
Nordlinger, Conflict Regulation in Divided 
Societies (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Center 
for International Affairs, 1972). ° 
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tion of “stable iuneprencattion i. 


If subcultures perceive ‘themselves: 


as “permanent minorities,” to use 
Calhoun’s phrase, unable to signif- 
icantly influence a policy process 
in which decisions are made af- 
fecting the subculture, or to pre- 


vent numerical majorities from of- . 


ficially “stigmatizing” their sub- 
culture, they are increasingly likely 
to behave in a disruptive or violent 
fashion. A self-perceived permanent 
regional minority, under certain 
conditions, may find such status in- 
tolerable and may press for separa- 
tion from the existing system. 

By guaranteeing subcultural mi- 


_ norities structured, regularized ac- 
cess to the policy process—some-- 
-thing impossible in “winner take ° 


all? majoritarian systems—sub- 
cultures perceive themselves, in 
Heisler’s felicitous characteriza- 
tion, to be “sharers” in the policy 
process rather than winners or 
losers. No matter who wins the 
election, no significant group will be 
unrepresented. That knowledge 
tends to diminish the need for group 
mobilization and to mitigate social 
conflict when combined with two 
other arrangements: (1) the provis- 
ion of some form of minority veto— 
Calhoun’s concurrent majority—so 
that no output can emanate from 
the central policy process which 
threatens a subculture’s vital in- 
terests, and (2) the formal recogni- 
tion of subcultural autonomy in cer- 


3. William Gamson, “Stable Unrepresenta- 


tion in American Society,” in Group Politics: 
A New Emphasis, ed. E. S. Malecki. and 
H. R Mahood (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1972), pp. 60-76. 

4. See Martin O. Heisler, with Robert 
Kvavick, “Patterns of European Politics: 
The ‘European Polity’ Model,” in Politics in 
Europe: Structures and Processes in Some 
Postindustrial Democracies, ed. Heisler 
(New York: David McKay and Company, 
1974), p. 66. 
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tain areas deemed strategic by the 
subculture. To quote Calhoun: 


The conçurrent majority . . . tends to 
unitè the most opposite and conflicting 
interests and to blend the whole in one . 
common attachment to the country. By 
giving to each interest or portion, the 
power of self-protection, all strife and 
struggle between them for ascendancy 
is prevented. . . . Each’sees and feels 
that it can best promote its own pros- 
perity by conciliating the good will and 
promoting the prosperity of others. 


Such a view, of course, is overly 
roseate and typically exaggerated; as 
the preceding paragraphs suggest, 
structural arrangements more elab- 
orate than simply the practice of re- 
quiring a concurrent majority in 
decision making are required to 
manage group conflict in complex 
societies. But Calhoun’s statement 
does capture the basic principle 
involved: in societies with intense 
and politicized subcultural cleav- 
ages, institutional arrangements 
which guarantee minority access to 
decision making and provide effec- 
tive modes of minority self-protec- 
tion facilitate the handling of emo- 
tionally and symbolically loaded 
subcultural issues (such as schools, 
language use, abolition or extension 
of slaverv) in a technical, incre- 
mental, and essentially negotiable 
fashion. 

In order to work, of course, such 
arrangements must be recognized as 
irrevocable and hence not subject to 
repeal by majority whim. It is in 
this context that we can understand 
the preoccupation of minority sub- 
cultures with what appear to be ab- 
stract and sterile discussions of 
legal-constitutional questions. In 
this regard, therefcre, Calhoun’s 


5. John C. Calhoun, A Disquisition on 
Government (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, 1953), pp. 37-8. 
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emphasis on the role of the con- 
stitution as dn element in a society’s 
conflict regulation machinery is well 
taken. The evidence from a number 
of cases suggests that once diversity 
is formally recognized and group 
interests constitutionally deline- 
ated, subcultural cleavages become 
institutionalized, conflict is miti- 
gated, and the dangers of large-scale 
intrasocietal violence decrease. 


STAGES OF CONFLICT AND | 
INSTITUTION DESIGN 


In applying these principles of 
conflict regulation to regionally. di- 
vided societies, we would do well to 
keep in mind E. E. Schattsneider’s 
seemingly truistic, but neverthe- 
less powerful observation that the 
best stage to manage social conflict 
is before it starts, or at least in 


its early stages. As conflicts de--- 


velop, conflict groups undergo vari- 
ous transformations and shifts in 
objectives, which significantly di- 
minish the appropriateness—and 
hence the potential efficacy—of 
conflict ameliorating formulae which 
might have worked at an earlier 
stage. 

For example, in the beginning (T)), 
_the demands of regional minorities 
are likely to focus on’ guaranteed 
access to central policy making, 
constitutional guarantees against 
cultural “submersion” or stigma- 
tization, or perhaps jurisdictional 
shifts ‘to permit greater regional 
autonomy’ in cultural affairs. Dis- 
putes centering on these kinds of 
questions—essentially' questions 
over how the country should be 
run—appear amenable to regula- 
tion by institutional adjustments 
along the lines suggested above. 


6. E. E. Schattsneider, The Semi-Sovereign 


People (Hinsdale, Ill.: The Dryden Press, 
1974), p. 15., 
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However, should unregulated re- 
gional conflicts reach the final state 
(T,) where the question is no longer 
how the country should be run, but 
whether it should exist at all, the 
same conflict regulation strategy 
which might have worked at T, may 
be inappropriate. The goal at T, 
is still subcultural self-protection. 
But the group no longer believes 
that such self-protection can be 
achieved through guaranteed access 
to the central policy process or by 
the granting of regional autonomy 
in cultural affairs. Self-protection 
in the eyes of the subculture at Ta 
may require comprehensive re- 


gional policy-making autonomy or 


even complete independence. When 
regional conflicts have reached this 


_ Stage, the only solution may be 


peaceable partition, with perhaps 
some form of economic partnership 
between the former subcultures. _ 
This point may be illustrated con- 
cretely, if somewhat speculatively. 
Had comprehensive, non-majoritar- 
ian institutional arrangements for the 
self-protection of French Canada 
been established in 1867 (T,)—the 
year of Confederation—mass based 


` Québécois separatism might never 


have developed. But, by 1977 (T), 
with separatism riding high, and 
with the focus of even nonseparatist 
groups less on establishing guar- 
anteed Québécois voice in Ottawa 
and more toward developing com- 
prehensive provincial policy-making 
autonomy, the chances of the suc- 
cess of Calhounian conflict manage- 
ment strategy is significantly di- 
minished.’ In a similar vein, policies 
and structures which, if instituted 


7. By Calhounian, I do not.necessarily 
mean concurrent majorities or dual presi‘ 
dencies, but merely the principles under- 
lying those arrangements. During the Act of 
Union period (1840-67), Canada did oper- 
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in 1789, might have precluded the 
development of Southern separetism 
probably had less of a chance of do- 
ing so even if adopted in the Ameri- 
can secession winter of 1860-61. 

Thus, in terms of conflict regula- 
tion in regionally divided ‘societies, 
we need to specify not only what 
kinds of conflict management strate- 
gies appear to work, but at what stage 
of conflict they will be appropriate. 
As Schattsneider’s insight suggests, 
the stage at which the greatest pos- 
sibility of-effective conflict manage- 
ment exists is before the conflict be- 
gins. This suggests that regional 
subcultures must be formally and in- 
stitutionally recognized at the nation- 
building stage. If such arrangements 
are not forthcoming, and the pol:tical 
system operates under the principle 
of majority rule, all things teing 
equal, the chances are good that 
regional autonomism and separetism 
will develop. Past a certain th-esh- 
old, at a‘certain stage of conflict 
development, the only solutions 
may be peaceable partition or civil 
war. 


EXAMPLES 


The emergence of separatism in. 


the antebellum American South and 
contemporary Quebec nicely il- 
lustrates the deficiencies of pure 
majority rule democracy (thet is, 
systems with none of the guarantees 
_ sketched above) in managing con- 
flicts involving regional subcultures. 
My aim in the remainder of this 
article is to tie the progressive 
politicization of intrasocietal re- 
gional divisions and the eventual 


ate under a,“Double Majority” scheme. The 
period is remembered as one of deadlock 
and immobilism. The unworkability >f the 
scheme, in fact, encouraged adoption of the 
political institutions of the B.N.A. 
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emergence of separatism in the 
South and Quebec to the “theory 
predicted” inappropriateness of the 
conflict regulation machinery in the 
antebellum United States and con- 
temporary Canada. 

Why compare the growth of separ- 
atism in Quebec and the South? 
While Quebec separatism is easily 
understood as an example of the 
general .phenomenon of regional- 
subcultural separatism, Southern 
separatism is not commonly con- 
ceptualized in this fashion. How- 
ever, in an important essay, Lee 
Benson has attacked the parochi- 
alism of historians who study the 
American Civil War as a unique’ 
event and has chastised American 
historians for failing to compare 
Southern separatism to other. cases 
of what he calls “territorial culture’ 
group conflict.”’ Benson persua- 
sively argues that these failings ac- 
count, to a considerable degree, 
for the low credibility of extant 
explanations of the causes of the 
“War for Southern Independence.” 

No two cases are identical, and 
the cases of Quebec and the South 
differ in some obvious and major 
ways. French-speaking Quebec’s re- 
gional distinctiveness, of course, is 
based on language differences from 
English Canada, while the South dif- 
fered from the rest of the Union on 


‘the basis of its labor system. More- 


over, the .technologically modern, 
bureaucratic, perhaps “post-in- 
dustrial” environment of Canada 
and Quebec of the 1960s and 1970s 
presents a sharp contrast to a nine- 


teenth-century America entering the 


Industrial Revolution and to the 
agrarian antebellum South.® 


8, Lee Benson, Toward the Scientific 
Study of History (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1972), pp. 225-340. 

9. An interesting question which should 
be pursued systematically is the extent to 
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Nevertheless, the cases seem to 
me to be conceptually of a piece. 
Both the South and Quebec repre- 
sent minority regional subcommuni- 
ties increasingly alienated from the 
larger political community to which 
they belong. As regional cleavages 
became progressively politicized, 
Québécois and Southerners increas- 
ingly conceived of themselves in 
strikingly similar terms, as mem- 
bers of what numerous provincial 
and sectional elites referred to as 

nation within a nation.”’!° The 


underlying bases of conflict between . 


South and North and between Que- 


bec and English Canada—albeit the ` 


former over slavery, the latter over 
language—seem the same. Both 
represent disputes by territorially 
concentrated subcultures over group 
honor, self-esteem, and power. 


Determining the genuine compar-,, 


ability of cases is a problem which 
continues to bedevil social scien- 
tists engaged in cross-system and 
cross-time analysis. Significant vari- 
ations certainly affect the com- 


-parability of these two cases. But,’ 


viewed from the general perspective 
sketched above, contemporary Ca- 
nadian and antebellum American 


decision makers, grappling with the . 


systems- -threatening impulses ema- 
nating from Quebec and the South, 
can be conceptualized as dealing 
with comparable phenomena. If this 
perspective is credible, then an 
examination. of the emergence of 
separatism in Quebec and the South 
from a public policy and institution 
design perspective has the potential 
to yield some general propositions 


which different lines of cleavage—religious, 
ethnic, linguistic, and so on—require dif- 
ferent conflict regulation machinery. 

10. That exact phrase was used by South 
Carolina political elite William Trescot in 
the early 1850s and is also’a stock phrase 
of Quebec political elites. 
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concerning conflict regulation in ter- 
ritorially divided political commun- 
ities. 


INSTITUTION DESIGN AND 
: SEPARATISM: THE 
ANTEBELLUM SOUTH 


The political machinery of ante- 
bellum America proved ill-suited to 
the task of regulating conflict be- 
tween the North and South. Southern _ 
separatism, secession, and a bloody 
Civil War were the consequences. 
The failure of the American political 
system to institutionalize sectional 
cleavages serves as a classic ex- 
ample of the dangers of political 
institutions and modes of decision 
making based on majority rule in 
societies divided into majority and 
minority subcultures. 

In the broadest sense, conflict 


‘regulation failure was rooted in a 
‘defective constitutional. framework 


which, among other flaws, concen- 
trated indivisible power in a single 
executive and failed to provide con- 
stitutional guarantees of a voice in 
policy as well as for self-protec- 


‘tion for regional subcultures." In 


the last analysis, despite any de’. 
facto arrangements which may have 
existed, access to the policy pro- _ 
cess was to be won or lost, not 
shared. As I suggested above, this is 
a dangerous mode of operation in 
deeply divided societies. The “‘cul- 
tural federalism” of nineteenth- 
céntury America, as Roy Nichols. 
called it, was not fully compre- 


hended by ‘its political engineers, 


and formal institutional . arrange- 
ments simply were not established 
to accommodate sectional diversity." 


> Il. See Benson, Scientific Study, pp. 307- 
26. 
12. Roy F. Nichols, American Leviathan: 


. ‘The Evolution and Process of Self-Govern- 
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Managing sectional cleavages: the 
first phase 


Sectional cleavages became politi- 
cized during the 1819-21 controversy 
over whether territories carved out 
of the Louisiana purchase should be 
allowed to enter the Union as slave 
states or free states. The battle 
over the admission of Missouri— 
as did similar controversies in the 
1850s over the status of slavery in 
the territories and new states— 
explosively yoked together Southern 
fears of stable unrepresentation 
and cultural stigmatization. To ban 
slavery in new states was to stigma- 
tize slavery and Southern slavehold- 
ers. To limit the number of slave 
states to those already in the Union 
at least potentially threatened to 
upset the balance between slave and 
free states and undermine Southern 
control of the Senate, where repre- 
sentation was not based on majori- 
tarian principles. 

In the three decades following 


the Missouri controversy, a fragile ` 


and largely ad hoc pattern of inter- 
sectional political accommodation 
evolved. -This conflict regulation 
structure contained three main ele- 
ments. 

First, the instability generated by 
territorial expansion and the admis- 
sion of new states was temporarily 
“solved” by the Missouri Com- 
promise formula. It was agreed that 
in the remainder of the Louisiana 
purchase area lying north of 36°30’ 
latitude, slavery would be prohib- 
ited. To assuage Southern fears of 
becoming outnumbered, an un- 


ment in the United States (New York: Harper 
& Row, Publishers, 1963), pp. 182-83. 

13. On the unawakened state of the South 
prior to the Missouri controversy, see Charles 
Sydnor, The Development of Southern Sec- 
tionalism, 1819-1848 (Baton PONE: L.S.U. 
Press, 1948), pp. 1-32. 
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written, informal principle of “paral- 
lel admission” of new states was, 
accepted. For example, Missouri 
was admitted to. the Union as a 
slave state, while Maine simultane- 
ously entered as a free state. Thus, 
while not incorporated as an iron- 
clad, constitutional guarantee, the 
Missouri formula served a similar 
purpose. With the exception of some 
episodes, sectional conflict on the is- 
sue of'slavery in the territories was 
defused between 1820-46. 

Second, conflict was regulated by 
the existence of a de facto Southern 
minority veto power. Southern in- 
fluence actually went far beyond 
simple veto power; a cluster of 
including domination of 
the national Democratic party and 
through it control of the single 
presidency, facilitated Southern 
domination of the federal policy 
process from 1789-1860." 

Southern congressmen and sen- 
ators, by virtue of seniority, oc- 
cupied strategic positions in the or- 
ganizational and procedural struc- 
ture of national legislative bodies. 
As David Potter has pointed out: 


In these bodies, by the time of Andrew 
Jackson, both the processes of legisla- 
tion and the intricacies of parliamentary 
procedure had grown so complex and the 
resources for obstruction had grown so 
extensive that no effective action could 
take place unless approval was obtained 
from certain strategic figures. 


As a consequence of Southern 
control of the congressional com- 
mittee system, in the absence of a 
unified, numerically superior North 


14. See Roy F. Nichols, The Disruption 
of American Democracy .(New York: Mac- 
Millan, Inc., 1948), p. 4l, and Benson, Sci- 
entific Study, pp. 269-70. 

15. David Potter, The South and the Con- 
current Majority (Baton Rouge: L.S.U. Press, 
1972), p. 15. 
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mobilized against the South,.it was 
almost impossible for an output to 
emanate from ‘the policy process 
which threatened Southern inter- 
ests. - 

Finally, sectional cleavages were 
held in check by the existence of 
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ritories onto the national political 
agenda unleashed a series of de- 
velopments which, in the 1850s,- 
undermined the fragile machinery 
which had managed sectional con- 
flict after the Missouri crisis. Bi- 
sectional parties—first the Whigs, 


national, bisectional political parties: then the Congressional Democrats, 


and informal modes of intersectional 
elite accommodation which oc- 


curred within them. The Democratic: 
party was. a particularly important _ 


site for such accommodation. ‘Stud- 
ies of mass voting behavior and 
congressional voting behavior in the 
antebellum era suggest that loyalty 
to party overrode loyalty to sec- 
tion and served to promote national 
political cohesion.'® Through 1846, : 
as Joel Silbey has noted, “ ‘although 
there were tensions within the exist- 
ing parties which might cause their 
breakdown into sectional blocs, sec- 
tional leaders . . . still considered 
the national parties as the primary 
instrument of political action”. . 


The machinery breaks down 


In 1846, for reasons related to in- 
ternal Democratic party . power 
struggles, an obscure Pennsylvania 
congressman named David Wilmot 
introduced legislation to ban slav- 
ery from territories and potential 
new states acquired in the Mexican- 
American War. This ‘reintroduction 
of the issue of slavery in the ter- 


16. See Thomas B. Alexander; Sectional 
Stress and Party Strength (Nashville, Tenn.: 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1967), and Joel 
Silbey, The Shrine of Party: Congressional 
Voting Behavior, 1841-1852 (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1967) on 
congressional voting. Among the many - 
studies of mass voting behavior and parties, 
see Richard P. McCormick, The Second Amer- 
ican Party System: Party Formation in the 
Jacksonian Era (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1966). 

. 17. Silbey, Shrine of Party, p. 85. 


ages, 


and finally the entire Democratic 
~party—were ‘shattered.. Elite ac- 
commodation broke down, and Con- 
gress became, in David Potter's 
words; “a cockpit in which rival 
_ groups could match their best fighters 
“against one another,” rather than a 
“meeting place for working out 
problems.”!® The constitutional-in- 
stitutional flaws of the American 
political system were exposed. ` 
Without constitutional guaran- 
tees, or “formal modes of sectional 
self-defense,” as Calhoun put it, 
. Southern leaders like: Calhoun had 
always feared that majority rule 
would eventually lead to stable un- 
representation for the South. The 


. consequences ultimately would be 


official stigmatization and perhaps 
submersion of Southern institutions. 
By the 1820s the numerically su- 
‘perior North already controlled the 
House of Representatives which was 
based on representation by popula- 
tion. Should’ electoral patterns crys- 
tallize along sectional lines, the'in- 
divisible power of the presidency 
would be lost to the numerically 
inferior South. Should free states 
ever outnumber slave states, given 
this crystallization of sectional cleav- 
Southern dominance in the 


18.. David Potter, The Impending Crisis, 
1848-1861 (New York: Harper & Row, Pub- 
lishers, 1976), p. 67. The breakdown of mech- 
anisms of political integration, of course, 
is much too complex to remotely begin to 
be adequately summarized here. The best 
accounts are Potter, Impending Crisis, and 
Roy F. Nichol’s- magisterial Disruption of 
` American Democracy. 
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Senate would be overturned ‘and a ° 
majority, unified against the South, 
would control all branches of the 
federal: government. , 

Increasingly, in the 1850s, the 
South faced exactly these circum- 
stances, Unlike the Missouri con- 
troversy of 1819, the national debate 
over slavery extension inspired by 
Wilmot’s legislation occurred in the 
context of mass politics. The con- 
sequence was the crystallization of 
sectional electoral patterns feared by 
Calhoun. A political party with an 
anti-Southern platform, the Repub- 
licans, arose in the North, with the 
power to capture the indivisible 
power of the presidency. While at- 
tempts to build a Southern polit- 
ical party failed in the 1850s, the 
national debate on slavery encour- 
aged what Nichols has called a 
“hypersouthernism” in local Southern 
politics. The elite accommodation 
of earlier years was the casualty of 
this highly charged, mass mobilized 
atmosphere; a moderate on ‘ques- 
tions of sectional rights would be 
pilloried in local elections as selling 


out his region. In this context of 
defective political machinery, polit-’ 


ical elites could hardly discuss sec- 
tional issues in a technical, negoti- 
able fashion. 

The abandonment of the Missouri 


formula, which occurred in 1854 - 


with the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and 
battles over the admission of Cali- 
fornia as a free state (1850), the 
organization of the. Nebraska terri- 
tory (1854), and the admission of 
Kansas as a possible, slave state 
(1857-58) rekindled the old Southem 
fear of losing control of the Senate. 
This fear seémed especially real 
since extreme sectional polariza- 


19. Nichols, Disruption of American De- 


mocracy, pp. 20, 45, 47. . 


tion, and Northern congressional. 
unity, was developing. 

Thus, in the 1850s, Southern lead- 
ers not yet benton secession pressed - 
for constitutional guarantees of, 
autonomy, structured voice in cen- 
tral policy (concurrent majority or 
dual presidency), and guaranteed, 
constitutional protection of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, ter: 
ritories, and newly admitted states. 
When such guarantees were not, 
forthcoming, the. acceptability of 
separatism as a political alternative 
to protect Southern interests in- ' 
creased. And, when the candidate 
of a Northern sectionalist party cap- 
tured the indivisible power of the 
presidency in 1860, -in a political 
system containing no “formal modes 
of sectional self-protection,” seces- 
sion was the logical response , for 
most of the South. Rejection by the 
Republicans, during secession win- - 
ter, of any constitutional revisions 
entailing departure from majority. | 


-rule or guaranteeing slaveholding 


rights in the territories, made se- 
cession unavoidable for the rest of ' 
the South.?° © 


INSTITUTION DESIGN AND 
SEPARATISM: QUEBEC 


In November 1976 the separatist 
Parti Québécois swept to victory in 
the Quebec provincial elections. By 
February 1977 the PQ had set up 
a referendum committee “giving 


party members the signal to go ahead. 


20. Such.plans included Calhoun disciple . 
R. M. T.. Hunter’s “League of Two Sec- 
tions” which proposed regional autonomy, ` 
a dual presidency,’ minority veto in the 
legislature, and proportional representa- - 
tion. The’ main compromise proposal of 
secession winter was the Crittenden Com- 
promise which called for the constitutional, 
formalization of the 36-30 line and proposed . 
irrevocable guarantees on the right of 
Southerners to hold slaves. : 
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and start working on winning the 
referendum on separatism.”?” Sur- 
veys taken -in the spring indicated 
that more than one in three Québé- 
cois favored separation from Canada, 
if economic partnership with Canada 
after independence were included. 
Self-evidently, the nearly de- 
cade-old federal policy of bilingual- 
ism, aimed at resolving Canada’s 
crisis of national unity, has not 
succeeded. Why? What charac- 
teristics of the Canadian political 
system have precluded the success- 
ful institutionalization of that na- 
tion’s territorial-linguistic cleavage? 
A satisfactory answer to that ques- 
tion—as well as to the similar one 
posed in relation to the antebellum 
South—would take at least a book. 
Here I will merely outline in gen- 
eral terms the inadequacies of Cana- 
dian conflict regulation machinery 
in handling the growth of ethno- 
territorial nationalism and separa- 
tism in Quebec between 1960-77. 
Unlike their counterparts in ante- 


bellum America, Canadian political- 


engineers did initiate policies and 
set up institutions which’ explicitly 
recognized diversity. However, they 
were mechanisms inappropriate to 
handle territorial diversity. In addi- 
tion, like the American case, Cana- 
dian conflict regulation efforts suf- 
fered from a failure to depart from 
majoritarian decision making, a flaw 
McRae has aptly labeled the “Achil- 
les’ heel of the Canadian political 
system.’ | >- 


Cleavage management: the early 
stages i 


Political stability was maintained 


in Canada between 1867-1960 pri-. 


21. The Toronto Globe and Mail, 21 Feb- 
ruary 1977. 

22. McRae, Consøciational Democracy, 
p. 300. 


` 23. See Richard Pious, 


. 
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marily through informal modes of 
intersubcultural elite accommoda- 
tion. Although no comprehensive 
arrangements were set up along the 
lines of consociational elite accom- 
modation described by Lijphart, a 
certain quid pro quo was reached 
between French- and English- 
speaking elites. Quebec autonomy 
in areas like education'was granted , 
in return for majority (read: English) 
rule in national politics. Certain 
de facto arrangements evolved, such 
as alternation ‘of Liberal party 
leadership between the language 
groups, designed to coopt minority 
subcultural elites. In a pre-mass 
political mobilization era, such elite 
accommodation was able to regulate 
territorial-linguistic diversity reason- 
ably well. 

Under the provincial government 
of Liberal Premier Jean Lesage, in 
the early 1960s Quebec underwent 
rapid modernization, economic de- 
velopment, and political democrati- 
zation in what was dubbed the 
“Quiet Revolution.” Developing 
alongside these changes was a new 
sense of cultural self-awareness 
among French Canadians and con- 
comitant claims by the government 
of Quebec to be the, vehicle of 
French-Canadian aspirations. De- 
mands for greater provincial con- 
trol over what Heisler has called 
output implementation in such pol- 
içy. areas as education, social wel- 
fare, manpower, and taxation ema- 
nated from Quebec.™* At the same 


“Cariada and the 
Crisis of Quebec,” Journal of International 
Affairs, vol. 27, no. 1 (1973), pp. 53-5, 

24. Martin O. Heisler, “Institutionalizing 
Societal Cleavages in a Cooptive Polity: 
The Growing, Importance of the Output Side 
in Belgium,” in Politics in Europe, ed. 
Heisler, pp. 186-87. On this element of 
Canadian policy, see Lauren McKinsey, 
“Dimensions of National Political Integra- 
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time demands for political autonomy, 
self-determination, and constitu- 
tional guarantees of cultural sover- 
eignty emerged. Lesage called for 
special status for Quebec and pro- 
vocatively referred to the province 


“as l'Etat du Quebec. 


These changes rendered the-elite 
accommodation pattern of conflict 
management obsolete. Mass mobil- 
ization meant that coopting franco- 
phone elites would not sufficiently 
satisfy mass-based Quebec de- 
mands. Further, given the emerging 
attitudinal differentiation among 
Quebec elites (old line Union- 
Nationale types, Lesage Liberals, 
Separatists) no one elite group could 
speak for—and hammer out agree- 
ments for— French Canada. 

The initial poliey response of 
Ottawa to the autonomist and sepa- 
ratist impulses was ad hoc. It in- 
volved marginal concessions to vari- 
ous Québécois demands and limited 
decentralization. Quebec was granted 
tax abatement points and was per- 
mitted to “opt out’ of federal 
shared cost projects and begin es- 
tablishing a comprehensive regional 
policy apparatus. Symbolic ges- 
tures were made toward French 
Canada, with the appointment of the 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism 
and Biculturalism in 1963 and the 
adoption, in 1964, of a new flag 
less offensive to francophones. But, 
institutional changes on the order of 
recognizing the special status of 
Quebec were not forthcoming. 


tion and Disintegration: The Case of Quebec 
Separatism, 1960-1975,” Comparative Polit- 
ical Studies, vol. 9, no. 3 (October 1976), 
pp. 344-48. 

25, In Lijphart’s model, tightly organized 
subcultures with one clear subcultural elite 
is assumed. 

26. McKinsey, “Dimensions of National 
Political Integration and Disintegration,” 
p. 345. 
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New directions: the policy of 
national bilingualism 


Between 1965-69, the marginal 
concessions-limited decentraliza- 
tion: policy ended, and a compre- 
hensive national policy for manag- 
ing the cultural+linguistic cleavage 
emerged. Its architect was Pierre 
Trudeau. The policy combined what 
John Meisel has characterized as an 
enlightened centralism approach to 
Canadian federalism with a com- 
mitment to national bilingualism 
and equality of the French and 
English languages.” 

Trudeau was (and is) a bitter op- 
ponent of Quebec nationalism, 
whether it took the form of “two 
nations?” or “special status” pro- 
posals, cultural autonomism, or sep- 
aratism. Thus, as John Saywell 
noted in his 1968 review of Cana- 
dian politics, the concept behind 
Trudeau’s “federal policy was that 
if linguistic and cultural equality 
for French-Canadians could be guar- ` 
anteed, then in constitutional mat- 
ters Quebec could be treated as a 
province ‘commes les autres.’ ”** No 
special status need be granted, 
violating both the principles of 
majority rule and individual, not . 
group, oriented democracy. As Tru- 
deau repeatedly maintained, most 
recently in the wake of the PQ 
victory as he was forced to de- 


fend his policies against critics 


who claimed that granting Quebec 
special status might undercut sep- 
aratism: “The answer to separa- 
tism is making French-speaking 
Canadians at home in Canada in 
Vancouver and Toronto as well as 


27. John Meisel, Cleavages, Parties, and 
Values in Canada (Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, 1974), p 

28. John Saywell, Canadien Annual Re- 
view for 1968 (Toronto: University of . 


Toronto Press, 1969), p. 71. 
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Montreal, and a transfer of power 


to the provinces will not achieve 
this end.”#9 

But this policy was flawed in at 
least two related ways. First, it 
ignored the fact that the objectives 
of French-Canadian nationalism, 
while historically focused on the 
rights of francophones throughout 
Canada, shifted in the 1960s and 
aimed at solidifying French-Cana- 
dian dominance of Quebec. A policy 
of national bilingualism did little 
to satisfy the Québécois goal to be, 
in the Lesage slogan, maitre chez- 
nous.” It promised, to coin a phrase, 
merely “egalité chez-vous.”?? 

Second, the policy did not recog- 
nize that a national bilingualism 

policy is not particularly well suited 


to societies with territorial concen-~ 


trations of linguistic groups.*! The 
antagonistic reaction of English- 
speaking Western Canada to the bi- 
lingualism policy is clear. And while 
_ national ‘bilingualism has been of- 
ficial policy since the Official Lan- 
guages Act of 1969, Quebec provin- 


cial governments have simultane-, 


ously pursued a policy of provincial 
unilingualism. The recently pro- 
posed PQ Bill 1, reinforcing French 
as the sole official language of the 
province, is the culmination of this 
pattern. 


Solutions and prospects 
Canadian efforts at conflict regula- 


tion since the mid-1960s were 


doomed because they failed to fol- 


29. The Toronto Globe and Mail, 25 
November 1976. 

30. See Claude Morin, Quebec v. Ottawa 
(Toronto, 1975), p. 53. 

31. Andre Donneur, “La solution ter- 
ritoriale au problème de multilinguisme” 
in J. G. Savard and R. Vigneault, Les Etats 
Multilingues: Problèmes et Solutions (Que- 
bec: Les Presses de l Université Laval 1975), 


low the principles of conflict man- 
agement sketched above: in societies 
divided into regional subcultures, 
institutional arrangements must be 
made to guarantee regional self- 
protection. National bilingualism is 
a policy recognizing the rights of 
French-Canadian individuals, not a 
territorial community, and conse- 
quently misses the fundamental 
bases of Québécois discontent with 
the existing system. 

What institutional arrangements 
might have succeeded? Several 
political scientists have suggested 
the applicability of a consociational 
elite accommodation model. But, 
as the. experience -of antebellum 
America demonstrated, elite accom- 
modation does not appear to be a 
particularly appropriate mode of 
conflict management in mass mobi- 
lized societies. We may recall that 
informal elite accommodation was 
not able to last through. 1960 in 
Canada. , 

It has been suggested that per- 
haps elite accommodation can be 
implemented within Canadian po- 
litical parties, particularly the “‘bi- 
national” Liberal party. However, 
strong areas of disagreement 
emerged between the Quebec 
provincial and federal wings of the 
Liberal party in the 1970s, most 
vividly demonstrated by Premier 
Bourassa’s veto of the Victoria con- 
stitutional revisions in 1971. And 
federal-provincial elite accommoda- 
tion does not seem terribly promis- 


pp. 209-26, and J. A. Laponce, “Relating ` 
Linguistic to Political Conflicts: The Prob- 
lems of Language Shift in-Multilingual Soci- 
eties,” in Savard and Vigneault, Les Etats 
Maltilingue, pp. 185-208. 

32. McRae, Consociational Democracy, 
pp. 238~61, and S. J. R. Noel, “Con- 
sociational Democracy and Canadian Fed- 
eralism,” in McRae, Consociational De-- 


mocracy, pp. 262-68. 
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ing with a Parti Québécois govern- 
ment holding power in Quebec. 

‘Following the principles of con- 
flict management suggested above, 
perhaps the establishment of con- 
stitutional guarantees of territorial 
cultural and linguistic security for 
Quebec might be appropriate, even 
at this advanced stage of cleavage 
politicization. This reasoning under- 
lies proposals such as calls for a 
“League of Two Nations,” or, less 
drastically, the abandonment of. bi- 
lingualism and the acceptance of 
French preeminence in Quebec and 
English preeminence in the rest of 
Canada.” 

In his visit to the United States 
in February 1977, Trudeau spoke of 
constitutional revisions to provide 
guarantees against “cultural sub- 
mersion” for French Canada.™ Since 
1974, while not “officially,” Cana- 
dian language policy appears to have 
begun to tilt away from the per- 
sonality principle and toward a 


: principle of recognized territorial 


“security spheres” for language 
groups.® If cleavage politicization 
is not too advanced, then this kind 
of solution may contribute to ar- 
resting the crisis of Quebec. But, 


as Schattsneider’s insight noted. 


33. See Hugh Thorburn, “Needed: A New 
Look at the Two Nations Theory,” Queens 
Quarterly, vol. 80, no. 2, (Summer 1973), 
pp. : 268-73, Donneur, “La solution ter- 
ritoriale,” and Laponce, “Language Shift,” in 
Savard and Vigneault, Les Etats multilingues. 

34. New York Times, 23 February 1977. 

35. Kenneth McRoberts, “Bill 22 and Lan- 
guage Policy in Canada,” Queens Quarterly, 
vol. 83, no. 3 (Autumn 1976), pp. 464-77, 
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earlier would suggest, the chances of 


success would have been better had 
the same arrangements been made 


` before the cleavages became polit- 


icized. 


SUMMARY 


The problems involved in manag- 
ing group conflict in multi-cultural 
societies are multifarious and ex- | 
ceedingly complex. Despite recent 
advances, we are still in need of 
broad gauge theory specifying what 
institutional arrangements and 
political practices at what stage 
of cleavage politicization are most 
effective in managing conflicts in- ' 
volving regional subcultures. Con- 
tinued theoretical efforts combined 
with systematic empirical analysis of 
cases of conflict regulation success 
and failure are needed before truly 
adequate models are generated. 

Brief examinations of the failure of 
the Canadian and antebellum Amer- 
ican political systems to institu- 
tionalize regional cleavages provide 
support for Calhounian principles of 
conflict regulation. The chances of 
success in managing regional con- 
flict in majority rule democracies 
are not good. Formal institutional 
recognition of diversity and guar- 
antees for minority protection— 
especially under the conditions of 
mass politics—are essential if re- 
gional cleavages are to be institu- 
tionalized rather than developing 
into full-fledged separatist move- 
ments. 
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Ethnicity in the Soviet Union 


By TERESA RAKOWSKA-HARMSTONE 
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ABSTRACT: In the Soviet Union, ethnicity is the major 
force for change. It is. a multiethnic society, where the 
Russians constitute the ruling majority. The country’s 
political system recognizes the ethnic principle in a federal 
state structure, but the real power is exercised by a unitary 
and highly centralized Communist party. The ruling ideology. 
of Marxism-Leninism postulates class-based internation- 
alism as the basis of Soviet national intégration. Ethnic 
antagonisms, inherited from Russia’s colonial past, were 
submerged in the Stalinist period, but growing ethnic self- 
assertion by non-Russian groups became visible in the sixties 
and seventies, under the impact of accelerated’ moderniza- 
tion and other policy decisions, such as- the development 
of ethnic cultures. Quantitative and qualitative hegemony of . 
the Russians has been a major catalyst. New Soviet educated 
elites are the spokesmen for ethnic interests, which are 
aggregated within national republics. Ethnic conflict man- 
ifests itself in all spheres of political, social, economic, and 
cultural life, but is played by systemic “rules of the game.” 
There is no open separatism or ethnic warfare. Ethnic forces 
press for an evolution toward greater autonomy, but if it is 
denied, there. may be an explosion. 


Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone is & Professor of Political Science at Carleton 
University in Ottawa, Canada. Educated, at Montreal's McGill University, ` 
Radcliffe College, and ‘Harvard University, she also taught at Douglass College, 
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University. A Director ‘of the Institute of Soviet and East European Studies at 
Carleton in 1972-74; she is the author of Russia and Nationalism in Central 
Asia; the Case of Tadzhikistan and other contributions on Soviet national 
relations and politics of Eastern Europe. 
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HE international and popular 
Western image of the Soviet 
Union rarely recognizes the multi- 


` ethnic and formally federal character 


of the Soviet State. The usual per- 
ception is that the Soviet Union 
is synonymous with “Russia.” This 
is so, first, because in the Soviet 
Union the Russians are the dom- 
inant nation, quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, their historical hegemony 
having survived intact the 1917 
Revolution and the transition from 
Imperial Russia to the Soviet “in- 
ternational workers’” state; second, 
because the highly centralized na- 
ture of the Soviet political system, 
run by the unitary Communist Party 
renders the federal constitutional 
state structure largely irrelevant for 
the purposes of international Real- 
politik. Only rarely is one reminded 
of the federal nature of the USSR, 
as in the case of Soviet demands 
to grant full United Nations’ status 
to all of its constituent national 
republics, or an attempt to have 
one or another republic acting as a 
sovereign state in the international 
arena for selective (and transient) 
foreign policy purposes,’ which in 
the sixties and’ seventies, for ex- 
ample, resulted in a higher profile 
for the Soviet Muslim republics. 
But, as the flow of exchanges and 
data between the Soviet Union and 
the West has increased in the post- 


- Stalin era, the phenomenon of eth- 


nicity (the old-fashioned term used 
in the Soviet Union is “the national 
problem’) and the presence of 
ethnic conflict there, have become 
increasingly visible. 

‘The ethnic conflict in the Soviet 
Union’ does not take the form of 


l. See Vernon V. Aspaturian, Process and 
Power in Soviet Foreign Policy (Boston: 
Little, B 
and 19. 


rown and Company, 1971), chs. 14: 


an open conflict of a kind present 

in many other multiethnic societies 

throughout the world. The very 

nature of the Soviet political system 

precludes that. Marxist-Leninist ide- 

ology, which is the source of legiti- 

macy for the monopoly of power’ 
the CPSU exercises in the country, 

denies the existence of conflicts 

other than those based in class 

exploitation, and postulates, ex ca- 

thedra, that with the achievement 

of socialism the class and ethnic 

conflicts in the USSR have both 

disappeared. The theory is that the 

unity of the Soviet nations and 

nationalities stems from the class- 

based “proletarian internationalism” 

(all Soviet citizens, of whatever 

nationality, are the “working people”) 

and that the “national problem” 

in the Soviet Union has been solved 

precisely because of the duality of ` 
the Soviet political system. The 
national character of each ethnic 
group is safeguarded in the con- 
stitutional national form, but their 
overriding class-based unity, the 
socialist content, is expressed by the 
leading role of the CPSU—the 
“toilers’” vanguard and the leading 
force in society. Consequently, any 
open ethnic self-assertion which 
transgresses the limits of the “national 
form—socialist content”: formula is 
suppressed. But the dichotomy also 
opens up the avenues for “legitimate” 
selfassertion. 

The nature and appearance of ` 
ethnic conflict in the Soviet Union 
are, therefore, different than in other 
more “open” societies. On the one 
hand, the systemic constraints pre- 
vent expression of open separatism | 
as well as open ethnic warfare. For 
this reason there is no agreement 
among experts whether the highly 
visible phenomenon of ethnic self- 
assertion by major Soviet ethnic 
groups can be defined as nationalism. 
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On the other hand, the legal frame- 
work of the system and its ideological 
premises not orily allow the pur- 
suit of ethnic autonomy, but also pre- 
empt the option of a return to an im- 
perial state based on Russian na- 
tionalism, even though de facto the 
new “Soviet” value system and 
patterns of behavior are permeated 
—for historical reasons—by the 
Russian political culture content. 
In the Soviet Union, therefore, 
the forces of ethnicity find their 
expression within the system and 
the ethnic conflict is regulated by 


the rules imposed by it. The Russians - 


and the Ukrainians or the Uzbeks, 
for example, do not fight in the 
streets; on the contrary, professions 
of “unbreakable unity” and “‘fra- 
ternal ties” fill the Soviet media, 
resound in conferences and assem- 
blies, provide the message in the 
arts, and form the keynote of official 
pronouncements. Yet, at the same 
time the whole fabric of Soviet 
society is permeated, subtly but 
unmistakably, by ethnic antagonisms 
and competition between the dom- 
inant Russians and all others in 
political, economic, social, and cul- 
tural life. 

All available evidence indicates 
that the rate of growth of the na- 
tional self-assertion of major Soviet 
ethnic groups exceeds their rate of 


assimilation into a common Soviet . 


value system. The problem, while 
not officially acknowledged, is rec- 
ognized by the Soviet leadership. In 
the words of one of the key Polit- 
bureau leaders, ethnic antagonisms 
constitute one of the three main 
obstacles on the “road to building 
communism.”? In the opinion of 
this writer, the ethnic conflict is now 


2. Mikhail Suslov, “The Social Sciences 
—a Combat Arm of the Party in the Building 
of Communism,” Kommunist (Moscow), Jan- 
uary 1972, pp. 18- 30. 
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the major force for çhange in the 


Soviet Union. It presents no immedi- 
ate threat to the stability of the 
system, but in the long-run the 
build-up of centrifugal ethnic forces 
may well contribute, to a major 
change in the nature of the Soviet 
state as itis today, and may even lead 
to its eventual disintegration. At pre- 
sent, the ethnicity-generated change 
is slow and evolutionary, even as 
the forces pressing for it are acceler- 
ating. There has been a degree of 
grudging and conditional .recogni- 
tion for ethnic demands in Moscow 
but no real accommodations, largely, 
one suspects, because the ‘leader- 
ship cannot find adequate solution 
to the problem and any changes in 
the present system may open the 
floodgates. of nationalism. Should 
there be a violent change in the 
status quo, however, ethnicity may 
well trigger a revolutionary change. 

The subject is too complex to be 
explored fully in a ‘short article. 


“Here an attempt is made to dis- 


cuss the dimensions and the na- 
ture of the ethnic conflict in the 
Soviet Union, with special emphasis 
on its sources of growth and the 
dynamics of ethnic interaction as . 
they evolve under the “rules of the 
game” imposed by the system. ` 


. SALIENT VARIABLES 
Background 


The colonial heritage of Imperial 
Russia continues to affect relations 
between the Russians and non- 
Russians in the Soviet Union even 
today. The Russian colonial expan- 
sion extended into areas geograph- 
ically contiguous, but followed a 
familiar pattern of pursuit of eco- 
nomic and political interests followéd 
by conquest. Most of the non- 
Russian border areas attempted to 
break away after the 1917 Revolu- 


ea 
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tion but were reconquered by the 
new Bolshevik government in the 
name of “proletarian unity.” Those 
that did gain independence, such 
as the three Baltic states, were re- 
incorporated in World War II, at 
which time also the Soviet bound- 
aries were extended westward to 
include the Western Ukraine and 
Belorussia and Moldavia. Despite an 
- effort, in the Soviet period, at an 
across-the-board modernization and 
equalization, aspects of colonial 
relationships survive, inclusive of 
attitudes. The multiethnic mosazc of 
Soviet population today is the result 
of past colonial conquest, the histor- 
ical—frequently the living— mem- 
ory of which is a part of the ethnic 
consciousness of the non-Russian 
peoples.’ 

The last (1970) Soviet Census 
listed more than 100 nations and. 
nationalities. The Russians consti- 
tuted 53 percent of the total popula- 
tion (a decline of 1 percent s:nce 
the previous- census of 1959), but 
21 other national groups numbered 
more than 1 million people each 
(see table 1). Of these, the Ukrain- 
ians (40.8 millions), the Uzbeks 
(9.2 millions), and the Belorussians 
(9.1 millions), were the most nu- 
merous; in the overall mix the Slavs. 


had an overwhelming majority of' 


74 percent. Under the 1936 USSR 
Constitution,’ the ethnic groups of 
any significant size have had their 
own national administrative-territorial 


2 


3. In the twenties, Soviet historiography 
recognized and condemned past Russian 
imperialism. The interpretation changed in 
the thirties. Now the conquest is presented 
as an objectively “good” and histor-cally 

“progressive” phenomenon, because :t in- 
volved the minorities in the Russian Revolu- 
tion that enabled them to become a part 
of the world’s first socialist ‘state. 

4. The draft of the new constitution, made 
public June 4, 1977, did not introduce any 
changes in the federal structure. 
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units: there are-15 union republics 
(SSR) (see table 1), 20 autonomous - 
republics (ASSR), 8 autonomous 
provinces (AO), and 10 national 
regions. Not all of the major nations, 
however, have an appropriate na- 
tional unit; either because of geo- 
graphic dispersal (the Jews.and the 
Poles) or for political reasons (the 
Germans and the Crimean Tatars).° 
The officially’ sponsored policy 
of inter-republic migration and eth- 
nic intermixture has affected the 
basic national settlement _ pattern 
of major groups remarkably little in 
the 60 years: of Soviet power. A 
preponderant majority of most ethnic 
groups still live in their national 
areas or in the regions immediately 
contiguous {see table 1). The Rus- 
sians are the most significant ‘ex- 
ception, and the eastward shift of 
the Soviet population since 1917 
occurred largely because of the 
geographic mobility of the Russian 
group who now dominate the urban ' 
and: industrial centers throughout 
the country. A number of Ukrainians 


-and Belorussians also migrated east- 


ward; among other groups only the 
Armenians have shown a certain 
geographic mobility. The Jews, who 


are almost totally urbanized (see . 


table 1) are a special case. 
Levels of ethnic consciousness 
and‘ economic and social develop- 


ment vary significantly among major 


Soviet ethnic groups as do the 
patterns of their national cultures. 
Along with the historical nations 
that had enjoyed periods of inde- 


t 


5. The Crimean Tatars (deported along 
with the Volga Germans during World War II 
for alleged collaboration with the invaders) 
aré a subgroup of a Tatar national group. 
There is a Tatar ASSR for the main Tatar 
group, the Volga Tatars: Both the deported 
groups were rehabilitated in the sixties but 
remain in exile, and their autonomous re- 
publics were not restored. 
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` TABLE 1 ` 
USSR. Mayor ETHNIC Groups, 1970: NUMBERS, URBANIZATION, SETTLEMENT 
' : PATTERN AND COEFFICIENTS OF DEVELOPMENT 





SETTLEMENT 
NUMBERS URBANIZATION IN DISTRIBUTION 
% OF POPULATION IN % OF GROUP . 

ABS. —————— _ MEMBERS RESIDENT, COEFFICIENT OF 

FIGURES % OF THE BY THE BY RE- IN Own NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT BY 

ETHNIC GROUP (MILLIONS) TOTAL ~ GROUP PUBLIC Unrr* REPUBLIC IN'1965 
Russians (1) 129.0 ` 53.3 68 64 83 1.05 

Ukrainians (1) 40.8 16.9 49 56 86 ; 1.04 . 
Uzbeks (4) 9.2 _ 38 25 37 84 71 
Belorusstans (1) 9.1 3.7 44 46 80 : LOL 
Tatars 5.9 2.4 55 na 26 na. | 

Kazakhs (4) 5.3 2.2 27 52 80 88 
Azerbatjani (2) 44 18 40 51 86 . 71 
Armenians (2) 3.6 15 65 61 60 84 
Georgians (2) 3.2, 1.2 44 48 97 87 
Moldavians ` 2.7 Ll 20 33 85 .97 
Lithuanians (3) 2.7 Ll 47 53 84 1.02 
Jews 2.2 0.9 98 n.a. no unit n.a. 
Tadzhiks (4), 21 ' 0.9 26 38 s 76 .69 
Germans 1.8 0.8 46 n.a. no unit , n.a. 
Turkmen (4) 15 0.6 31 48 93 TT 
Kirgiz (4) 15 0.6 | 15 38 89 76 
Latvians (3) 14 ‘0.6 53 64 94. 1.17 
Poles (1) 12 0.5 45 n.a. no unit’ n.a. 
Estonians (3) 1.0 0.4 55 66 92 1.14 


Sounce: Columns 2-6 based on Results of the 1970 All-Union Census, vol. 4 (Moscow: 
Statistika, 1973). Column 7 adapted from K. Vermishev, “On the Level of Economic De- 
velopment of the Union Republics,” Voprosy Ekonomiki, no. 4 (Moscow), 1970, p. 128. The 
coefficient was calculated by the Soviet scholar as the ratio of the republic’s share of total 
USSR gross domestic product in 1965 to the share of the given republic’s population in 
total Soviet population in the same year. 

Note: The USSR population total was 241. 7 million; urbanization—56 percent of the 
population. The national groups which have union republics are in italics. The Russian: 
republic is known as the’ Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, (RSFSR), because 
it contains most of the lower type national units,, inclusive of Tatar ASSR. Three more groups 
number over one million people: the Chuvashi (1.7), the Mordvinians (1.3), and the Bashkirs 
(1.3). All have autonomous repúblics within RSFSR: Key: (1) Slavs; (2) Caucasians; (3) Baltics; 
(4) Central Asians. 

* Except for the Slavs, the ase part of union republics’ national groups nonresident in 
their republic are settled. in the neighboring areas. : 


pendent statehood; such as the three 
Baltic republics, Armenia, and Geor- 
gia, the Soviet peoples include the 
Western Slavs and Moldavians, his- 
torically subject to the contending 
influences, respectively, of Russia 
and Poland, Russia and the Ottoman ` 
Empire, later Romania; the Turkic 
and Iranian groups of Central Asia, 
the ancient culture of which was . 
destroyed by the thirteenth-century 
Mongol invasion and who now are 


developing separate national iden- 
‘tities. The dominant Soviet culture 


is rooted in the Russian Byzantine 
heritage, but the non-Russians have 
retained strong traditional cultural 
identities of their own. These range 
from the Scandinavian culture and ' 


‘Lutheranism of Estonia and Latvia 


and Catholicism of Lithuania, to 
ancient indigenous traditions and 
Orthodox Christianity of Georgia: 
and Armenia, -Western Orthodoxy 








-ing phenomenon, 
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Ukraine, Belorussia, and 
Moldavia, and Islam of Central. Asia 
and Azerbaijan. 


Policy impact and ethnicity 
The growth of the ethnic self- 


' assertion of major Soviet national 


groups that became visible in the 
sixties and seventies is as much an 
unexpected by-product of Soviet 
policies—reinforced by examples 
of ethnic self-assertion throughout 
the world—as it is the outcome of 
traditional ethnic hostilities. Para- 
doxically, instead .of the expected 

“internationalization,” many of the 
Soviet policies aiming at the trans- 
formation of society and the build- 
ing of socialism have served to 
stimulate ethnic polarization. Five 
key policy decisions have had a 
direct impact on the growth of na- 
tional self-assertion in the multi- 
ethnic Soviet society: the legitimiza- 
tion of the system in class-based 
internationalist ideology of Marxism- 
Leninism; the. federal state-unitary 
party dichotomy; the policy of ac- 
celerated modernization and eco- 
nomic development; the cultural 
policy aimed at the development 
of “national forms” of all the Soviet 
ethnic groups; and the dynamic 
post-World War II expansionist for- 
eign policy. 

Marxist-Leninist ideology postu- 
lates unity based in a common 
working-class identity (proletarian 
internationalism), -which overrides 


. particular national political loyalties. 


The latter are expected to disappear 
once socialism is established, but 
the process which involves a change 
in attitudes cannot be achieved over- 
night. Thus, in the meantime, while 
the ethnic-based sense of political 
identity is seen as a vestigial, 
transitory, and gradually disappear- 
its continuous 
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existence is legitimate and cannot 
be denied. The dynamics of rela- 
tions between the traditional na- 
tional loyalties and the new Soviet 
one, are seen to be developing on 
a “~approchement-merger” dialec-. 
tical continuum. This means a pro- 
cess of all the Soviet nations and 
nationalities “ever growing closer. 
together” (rapprochement), that is 
achieved through the “flowering” 
of their own national socialist cul-- 
tures, the reciprocal “enrichment” 
of which sérves to develop a com- 
mon base, all of which is supposed 
to lead to an eventual merger into 
a.one common Soviet identity. The 
ideological image of class-based 
integration, however, precludes a 
return to the Russian national ethos 
as the basis of Soviet political 
loyalty. The de facto Russian con- 
tent of Soviet norms, value systems, 
and patterns of behavior cannot be ` 
legitimately acknowledged, even 
though a claim is always made that 
the Russians, as the most “progres- 
sive,” are the leading nation in the 
Soviet family of nations. The claim 


' partially offsets the ideological handi- | 


cap, but it also serves to increase ` 
non-Russians’ resentment of the 


_Russian hegemony. 


Vladimir Ilyich Lenin’s compro-. 
mise formula of a federal state run 
by a unitary party (a resolution of 
an endless debate within the party 
in the early twenties between as- 
similationists and the autonomists), 
has ‘built the country’s administra- 
tive structure on an ethnic base. A 
brilliant solution to a seemingly in- 
soluble national problem at the time, 
in the long run it provided a ‘ter- 
ritorial and economic base for the 
growth of the ethnic demands and 
political structures for national in- 
terests’ aggregation and their artic- 
ulation at the federal level. The 
federal. administration is Russian- ` 


a 


dominated’ and in pursuit of their : 


local interests the republican author- 
ities tend to identify with their 
national constituency. The old eth- 
nic conflict has been reinforced 
by the new- administrative one, 
‘especially because in the post- 
Stalin period the ethnic coloration 
of the republics’ state. and party. 
apparatus became increasingly local, 
although the outsiders (mostly ethnic 
Russians) continue to occupy stra- 
tegic power positions theré.6 The 
conflict is evident not only in the 
state administration, but also within 


the theoretically unitary party ap- ` 


paratus. 
-The modernization policy has 
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transformed and developed the So-. 


viet economy and restructured the 
society through industrialization, col- 
lectivization, urbanization, and the 
development of mass education and 
communications systems and social 
services, affecting all of the Soviet 
peoples. All the major ethnic groups 
now are better off economically, 
have access to educational and social 
benefits, and have evolved modern 
elites that participate in the power 
structure. But, given differentials 
in the take-off point, the rates of 
social mobilization have been un- 
even, and the relative comparative 
standing within the country of ethnic 
groups has not changed. Economic 
and social development indicators’ 
still stand the highest in the Baltic 


6. In the forties and fifties there was a 
pattern in personnel placement in national 
republics: top positions in party and govern- 
ment bodies were reserved for local nationals; 
the second-in-command positions, for federal 
representatives, mostly Russians. See Seweryn 
Bialer, “How Russians Rule’ Russia,” Prob- 
lems of Communism, September—October 
1964, pp. 45-52; Yaroslav Bilinsky, “The 
Rulers and the Ruled,” ibid, September- 
October 1967, pp. 16-26; and this author's 
Russia and Nationalism in Central Asia: 
The Case of Tadzhikistan (Baltimore, Md.: 

The Johns Hopkins Press, 1970), ch. 4.7 ` 
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northwest and the European repub- 
lics in general and. the lowest in 
Central Asian southeast.’ (See table 


1.) The growing perception, by the . 


new ethnic elites, of their relative 
deprivation and ‘of their second- 
class political status vis-a-vis the 
Russians feeds ethnic antagonisms, 
while improved living standards and 
growing access to means of social 
and self-fulfillment by the masses 
stimulate the familiar rising expec- 
tations. Increasingly, the ethnic base 
is being perceived as the instrument 
for the gratification of the new 
ambitions by the elites as well as. 
by their ethnic constituency, forging 
a new bond between them, and giv- 
ing a new meaning to the traditional 
sense of ethnic identity and national 
loyalties. 
Modernization also has had dif- 
ferential impact on the dynamics of 


demographic change. The Russians, ’ 


and other more developed national 
groups, have shown a decline (in 
the last intercensal period, 1959- 
70) in natural growth rates, while 
the high fertility rates of the least 
developed groups, in’ Central Asia 
primarily, but also in the Caucasus, 
are among the highest in the world, 
the result of cultural (Islam) as much 
as of social development factors. 
The shift in the demographic pat- 
tern has’ already had political and 
economic implications. The Rus- 
sians’ weight in the population at 


large and in the population of the © 


eastern and southern republics has 
declined. The depopulation of rural 
areas of European Russia is reaching 
crisis proportions and the shortage 
of labor, particularly skilled labor, is 


felt in the more developed repub- 


lics and in the Eastern Siberia- 


» 7. See Zev Katz, Rosemarie Rogers, Frederic 

Hamed, eds., Handbook of Major Soviet 
Nationalities (New York: The Free Press, 
1975), appendix, pp. 452-58, and 462-64. 
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Far Eastern region of the RSFSR, 
where the Soviet economic and stra- 
tegic build-up has focused.in the 
seventies. At the same time a major 
‘pool of unskilled rural-based man- 
power is building up in Central 
Asia. Attempts at a resolution of 
impending manpower crisis may 
have far-reaching political effects. 
Cultural factors militate against a 
‘natural flow of economic migration 
(the Muslims of Central Asia do not 
want to leave their area), while 
overall political, economic, and stra- 
tegic considerations make a massive 
long-range investment to build up 
manufacturing industries utilizing 
local manpower in thé southeastern 
regions unlikely. 
In the implementation of the na- 
tional form-socialist content dualism, 
the Soviet cultural policy aimed at 
developing the national cultures of 
: the major ethnic groups which would 
become vehicles for the dissemina- 
tion of Socialist culture, common to 
all. National languages were de- 
veloped and modernized, and a 
system of mass education was pro- 
vided in local languages. In some 
cases this involved the formation 
of virtually new languages on the 
basis of regional dialects—as in the 
case of the Turkic peoples of Central 
Asia—and written and oral culture 
forms and fine arts, based in tradi- 
tional patterns, were revived or de- 
veloped. The overall thrust of ideo- 
logical socialization; however, was 
marked, for all practical purposes 
by cultural Russification. The study 
of the Russian language, the com- 
mon Soviet language and the “lan- 
guage of civilization” has been 
promoted vigorously; linguistic mod- 
etnization of national languages took 
the road of incorporation of Russian- 
derived vocabulary and grammatical 
forms and introduction of the Cyril- 

lic alphabet, except in the case of 
: ç 
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established historical languages; Rus- 
sian cultural forms have been keld 
as models to be emulated by other. 
groups. 

The policy hae been extremely ,; 
successful, but not in a way desired. ' 
or expected by its initiators. A virtual 
rénaissance of national cultures took 
place among all the major non-Rus- 
sian national groups, a renaissance 
which has become an integral part 
of their new national self-assertion 
and a vehicle for the expression of 
their newly-formed national pride. 
Bilingualism spread for functional 
reasons but not the eventually ex- 
pected linguistic assimilation into 
the Russian language. Paradoxically, 
it was the cultural content rather 
than form that has been affected 
by the new ethnic cultural renais- 
sance, resulting in the development 
of officially approved common Soviet 
forms, the content of which has been 
increasingly determined by each 
groups’ traditional ethnic heritage. 

After World War II the dynamics 
of Soviet foreign policy combined 
a drive for an extension of political 
influence of the USSR as a great: 
power, with an appeal to inter- 
nationalism of the working class and 
all progressive forces abroad. The 
East European socialist states (es- 
tablished in the: wake of Soviet 
armed invasion in 1945) are mem- 
bers of the Socialist Commonwealth, 


‘led by the USSR. Within the. 


world Communist movement, Soviet 
policy has attempted to reestablish 
its previously undisputed leader- 
ship, lost in the aftermath of the 
death of J. V. Stalin and the challenge 
by the Chinese. At the same time,, 
the Soviet Union has come to play an 
increasingly important role in the- 
Third World, as a leader of all 
“peace loving” and “anti-imperialist” 
forces. There are contradictions, - 
however, between an international- 
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st ‘foreign policy: and . domestic 
ational integration, which have 
contributed to the growth of eth- 
uic self-assertion within the Soviet 
Jnion as minority groups became 
iware of examples of successful 
aational self-assertion within the 
Communist movement and in the © 
Third World. 

Theoretically, relations of the 
states within the Communist bloc 
ind the Communist international 
novement in general have been 
zoverned by the same principle of 
oroletarian internationalism that ap- 
lies in domestic national relations. 


[Ín this context, the relative sov-, 


sreignty ‘enjoyed by the East Euro- 
deans provides a tempting example 
to Soviet ethnic groups and a model 
to strive for in their search for 
greater national autonomy within 
‘he system. The temptation has 
veen enhanced in the seventies by 


Soviet efforts at greater integration. 


of the bloc, with its emphasis on 
the identical nature of “fraternal 
ies” on both sides of the border? as 
well as a start of direct exchanges 
between the republics and East 
European states. In relations with 
‘he non-ruling parties, particularly 
since the birth of “Eurocommunism,” 
‘he Soviet Union has had to make 
2oncessions to polycentrism, includ- 
ing recognition of other parties’ right 
to their own “road to socialism.” 
[deological. concessions lend legiti- 
macy to the republics’ quest: for 
greater autonomy, and East Euro- 
pean nationalism tends. to be con- 
tagious. 

' Finally, in relations with Third 
World countries, the avowed Soviet 
support for national self-determina- 
tion has not passed unnoticed at 


8. See this author’s “Socialist Interna- 
ionalism in Eastern Europe—A New Stage,” 
Survey, vol. 98, no. 1, (Winter 1976), pp. 38-54. 


home, especially because 'the re- 


publics, particularly the Asian ones, 
are an important asset in foreign 


policy’ as models of Soviet-type 


development as well as justification 
for the claim that the Soviet Union 
is an Asian as well as European 
power. The impact of Third World 
contacts is particularly important 
because of numerous exchanges be- 
tween them and the republics. 
Members of non-Russian minorities, 
who feature prominently in Soviet 
foreign delegations, can thus gain a 
first-hand knowledge of conditions 
abroad and can compare their own 
viability as independent entities | 
(in terms of economic base, infra- 
structure, educated elites, and so on) 
with newly independent Third World 
countries. =- 


ETHNIC CONFLICT AND THE 
“RULES OF THE GAME” 


Dimensions 


In party and state relations in the 
USSR, ethnicity has become the 
main base for interest group de- 
mands, a phenomenon familiar to 
-the students of ethnic relations 
worldwide.® In the aBsence of in- 


` stitutionalized channels for interest 


articulation, the republics are the 
focus for the aggregation of local 
interests in all spheres of social 
life; when articulated by local spokes- 
men, these invariably acquire ethnic 
overtones. ‘The spokesmen are the 
new ethnic elités. Fully “socialized” 
for functional. purposes, including 
fluency in the Russian language and 
ideological medium, these elites are 
members of the establishment in 
their republics—some move up also 


9. See Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. 
Moynihan, Ethnicity: Theory and Experi- 
ence (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 


Press, 1975), p. 7. 
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to the federal level—but, invariably, 
their position and power is circum- 
scribed by the presence of the 
ubiquitous Russians. It is the Russian 
“fact,” probably more than any other 
single factor, that has been the 
catalyst in the ethnic self-assertion 
of the national elites, especially 
because Russian nationalism also 
has been on the rise. Since they 


are partners in the system, the thrust - 


of it is not directed.at the systemic 
status quo but only at the constraints 
imposed within by Russian hegem- 
ony. The aim of ethnic self-asser- 
tion of the elites is the maximiza- 
tion of autonomy that is formally 
theirs. constitutionally and the re- 
alization of the self-determination 
principle enshrined in the ideology; 
if an idea of separatism enters the 
equation, itis not openly articulated. 
Ethnic demands are uttered in the 
systemic double talk familiar to all 
and concern matters that affect local 
interests. In a system as ‘highly 
centralized as that of the Soviet 
Union, a greater share in decision 
making at the federal level is of great 
concern, as is a devolution of power 
from the federal to the republican 
level, formally or through personal 
“pull” upstairs. 

The elites’ relationship with the 
Russians is ambiguous; the majority 
now in the republics’ authorities, they 
resent controls imposed by outsiders 
and attempt to by-pass and counter- 
act them—frequently with consider- 
able success. At the same time, the 
relationship is close and collabora- 
tion in defense of local interests as 
seen from an administrator’s view- 
point, is not uncommon. Those who 
made it in the federal service may 
serve as spokesmen for ethnic inter- 
ests in Moscow, if représenting their 
own republic; otherwise, they tend 
to merge into the prevalent Russian 
coloration. Those serving in other 
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national areas frequently champion 
federal interests more assiduously 
than do the ethnic Russians. 

The elites’ ties with their national 
constituency are also ambiguous. 
There is a sense of common interests. 
that seems to be growing vis-a-vis 
the “they” in Moscow and cultural 
ties which, by all accounts, appear 
to be stronger than in comparable 
situations elsewhere. In the Central 
Asian republics, for example, there 
is evidence that most members of 
local. elites have emerged directly 
from a rural background. At the 
same time, however, in their daily 


work the elites act as agents of the 


central authorities enforcing policies 
which make them unpopular with 
the populace. 4 
In the past there was relatively 
little contact between the various 
ethnic elites, except within the 
federal administration. This has 
been changing, however, under the 
impact of the “rapprochement” policy 
adopted since 1961. Contacts are 
now frequent, especially on a re- 
gional basis, but there is no evidence 
of an incipient common front, except 
in‘ the case of Central Asian Mus- 
lims. Foreign contacts, as pointed 
out above, are also more frequent. 
Those with Eastern Europe and the 
developing countries have been 
important for the diffusion of new 
ideas and undoubtedly exposed 
Soviet ethnic elites to the virus of 
nationalism. 


Legitimization 


Ethnic self-assertion in the So- 
viet Union seeks legitimacy in 
two sources: the constitutional-legal 
framework and ideological princi- 
ples. The USSR Constitution gives 
the republics the right to conduct 
their-own foreign relations and to _ 
have their own military establish- 
ments; the first was never genuinely 


exercised, the latter was precluded 
de facto by the 1938 military reform.” 
It also gives the formal right to 
secede, which has had no value in 


reality. The enumerated federal. 


‘powers are all-embracing, leaving 
little residuary authority to repub- 
lics. Even so, there are numerous 
minor provisions formally involving 
the republics—such as republican 
legislative bodies’ approval of féderal 
decrees or of local boundary changes. 
The genuine exercise of these pro- 
visions is one of the targets of the 
elites. The subject of secession has 
not been raised formally, but two 
Kirgiz scholars, have discussed their 
republic’s right to do so in legal 
terms. ' 
The focus of the demands for self- 
' assertion is in the ideological sphere. 
The revival of Leninism as the 


ruling myth has provided an opening. 


for the ethnic spokesmen to resurrect 
Lenin’s views on the national self- 
determination principle and on na- 
tional equality. under the federal 
formula. Numerous treatises have 
appeared on the subject, most 
‘couched in impeccable ideological 
terms, some explicit in their resent- 
ment of Russian hegemony." There 
is also much discussion of old 
Leninist policy of autonomization 
of political cadres (Korenizatsia), 
abandoned under Stalin, as an ex- 
ample to be emulated. The current 
policy of rapprochement is also used 


10. Prior to 1938 some units were formed 
on ethnic basis, but the reform instituted 
ethnically-mixed, Russian-language units. 
Some ethnic units were formed during World 
War II on an ad hoc basis. 

11. Of the latter, the best known in the 
West is‘a monograph by a Ukrainian jour- 
nalist, Ivan Dzyuba, Internationalism’ or 
RussificationP (London: Weidenfeld ‘and 
Nicolson, 1968), written for and circulated 
in the Ukrainian party organization, which 
was later published in the West. Dzyuba 
has been imprisoned and has since recanted. 
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by ethnic spokesmen in support of 
their demands, by way of emphasiz- 
ing the “flowering” part of the 
formula, which presupposes full de- 
velopment of particular ethnic cul- 
tures. The current line vis-à-vis 
Eastern Europe ‘and the CPSU 
dispute with Eurocommunism are 
watched carefully for changes of 
wording in current slogans which 
may provide an opening in the battle 
for greater autonomy. In general, 
ethnic spokesmen are at pains to 
differentiate between their own 
brand of socialist ethnicity, which is 
“progressive,” and the capitalist one 
(bourgeois nationalism) which is 
vigorously condemned. This does 
not necessarily protect them from 
being eventually criticized, by fed- 
eral authorities, as bourgeois na- 
tionalists. or from being purged. 


Political dynamics 


In the: political arena, ethnic 
demands center less on the exercise 
of formal constitutional powers— 
although these are desirable—and 
more on the exercise of the real 
power within the party structure, 
focusing particularly’ on access to 
decision making and on control of 
cadres (personnel) policy. In this 
quest, ethnic leaders increasingly 
court the support of their ethnic 
constituency; this is sought among 
local bureaucracies, but also among 
the populace, particularly on issues 
related to national culture. Pressures ` 
for greater share in decision making 
are centered in the republics but 
extend also to the federal arena. 
This shows in more open articula- 
tion of economic and cultural 
demands. Control of appointments 
—traditionally a preserve of the 
party’? with selections made at 


12. The party’s control of the appoint- 
ments, the so-called: nomenklatura, extends 
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a level higher than the appoint- 
. ments—is a political and highly 
sensitive matter. Here demands for 
greater autonomization and a reduc- 
tion.of outsiders in politically im- 
portant positions are stated obliquely, 
a .battle punctuated by recurrent 
purges of‘ too outspoken or too 
ambitious ethnic leaders. 

The extent of political changes 
brought about by ethnic pressures 
may be observed by comparing the 
‘current with the pre-1956 situation, 
even though qualitatively they are 
small and far below the level of real 
political autonomy. Outsiders are 
still, inevitably, occupying the key 
position of central committee’s sec- 
ond secretary (control of cadres) in 
all republics; but théir ratio declined 
in other key positions in party and 
state hierarchies. In the meantime 
ethnic elites’ members within have 
been vigorously promoting local 


cadres for positions throughout the - 


republics, squeezing out the Rus- 
sians. Complaints about the latter 
practice appear sporadically in the 
press. At the federal level, the 
republics’ first secretaries, invariably 
of local ethnic origin, are all mem- 
bers ofthe CPSU Central Committee 
(the usage that dates back to Stalin’s 
period), but those representing the 
key republics or regions are also 
members or candidate members of 
the ruling Politbureau. The Ukraine 
contingent has been particularly 
strong there, because both N. S. 
Khrushchev and L. I. Brezhnev rose 
to power from their local base in the 
Ukraine. In 1976 Central Asia was 
represented by the Uzbek and 
Kazakh party first secretaries; Belo- 
russian and Azerbaijani first secre- 


not only to political jobs but also to all 
important positions in the economy and in 
the society in general. 


‘and party bodies. 
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taries were also included. On the 
state side, heads of the republican 
state and judicial hierarchies have 
been ex-officio members.of equiv- 
alent federal bodies since the six- 
ties. But, although the republican 
state and party representation at the 
federal level has improved, they are 
still a minority in the ruling state 
Support of the 
hierarchies of major republics is a 
significant factor in factional strug- 
gles at the top; it diminishes as one 
of the Politbureau leaders is able to 
achieve a degree’ of personal as- 
cendancy. The Byzantine character 
of Soviet politics emphasizes the’ 


importance of personal pull and, | 


factional membership for republican 
leaders, each new. “Boss” appoints 
his men, and the success of this 
or that republic in having its demands 
met frequently depends on the 
quality of its leaderships’ contacts 
at the top. Georgia, for example, 
has traditionally enjoyed a higher 
degree of autonomy because the late. 
Joseph Stalin was a Georgian; its 
degree of autonomy has survived 
relatively untouched, despite suc- . 
cessive purges of ethnic first sec- 
retaries there. 


Economic demands 


In economic relations, the ethnic 
conflict centers on disputes concern- 
ing resource allocation and distribu- 
tion. Almost every republic would 
like to maximize its share of invest- 
ment and to minimize the share of 
:ts products allocated: to other re- 
gions, with total disregard, if one is 
to believe Soviet sources, of the 


‘general interest. The issue is par- 


ticularly aggravated in the case of 
economically strongest non-Russian 
republic, the Ukraine, the leaders 
cf which resent the transfer of 
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its resources to other regions. . 


It is also crucial in the case 
of. the least developed south- 
eastern republics, laboring under a 


handicap of being primarily a re-. 


source base for the manufacturing 
industries of European Russia. They 
agitate for major long-range capital 
_investment ‘and equalization. Be- 
cause of the recent population ex- 
plosion there, they argue now from 
stronger positions but, so far, un- 
successfully. In general there is 
evidence of central planners being 
tired of ethnic-based parochial de- 
mands, and arguments appear in 
economic journals that republics are 


obsolete for purposes. of efficient. 


economic management. Their eco- 
nomic role was left unchallenged, 
however, in the 1973 reform of eco- 
nomic management, despite stream- 
lining, and no basic changes 
have appeared in the June 1977 
draft of the new constitution. Be- 
cause of sporadic evidence of heated 
disputes on the subject, the absence 
~ of change indicates the weight of the 
republics’ vested interests in the 
system. The economic battle also 
centers around-annual and quin- 
quennial plan fulfillment indicators, 
with habitual doctoring in their 
favor of statistical results not only 
by enterprises and federally run 
industries, but also by republics. 


s ocial relations 


The pattern of compact ethnic 
settlement and the concentration of 
- ethnic population in rural areas has 
favored the survival of traditional 
agents of socialization, and there is 


13. Petro Shelest, the Ukrainian party 
. first secretary, who was purged in 1972, was 
‘accused of economic as well as cultural 
nationalism. His additional problem was that 
he belonged to a “wrong” Ukrainian faction. 


` 
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evidence of a high level of social 
alienation between the local and 
immigrant communities in the na- 
tional areas, which spills over into 
urban settings despite considerable 
ethnic intermixture there. Tradi- 
tional social patterns, values, and 
modes of behavior are also rein- 
forced by thé survival of religion and 
its close identification with the 
sense of ethnic identity of most 
major ethnic. groups. Evidence. of 
alienation is seen in patterns of 
social intercourse between the local 


and immigrant communities and the 


low incidence of intermarriage, par- 
ticularly between the Slavs: and 
Asian groups. Among some groups, 
social behavior has become an 
ethnic weapon, as in the case of. 
Central Asian Muslims, whose high 
fertility rates, conditioned by’ their 
relatively low level of moderniza- 
tion, persist also in the urban setting 
for cultural and political reasons. 
At the same time, however, the 
impact of socioeconomic advance- 
ment has greatly increased social 
mobility of ethnic groups, causing 
rural exodus .to the cities. This, 
coupled with cultural alienation, 
has served to intensify ethnic conflict 
in social relations in an urban 
setting, where the Russians have 
been a dominant element. Increas- 
ingly, there is competition for jobs 


_not only in the political arena but 


also in economic-technical and pro- 
fessional spheres—heretofore the 
domain of the Russians in all but 
the two northern Baltic republics 
and, in part, Georgia and Armenia, 
because of their superior qualifica- 
tions, but reinforced in all of the 
republics by political preference in 
filling sensitive and important posi- 
tions. Because of the development 
of autonomization of republican 


i 
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power structures, political prefer- 
ence now works both ways, in avor 
of local candidates as much as im- 
migrants, depending on who controls 
the hiring, and at what level—a tug 
of war which is another source of 
growing ethnic conflict. : 


Cultural arena 


The evidence of ethnic self-asser- 
tion is the most open and intense 
in the cultural sphere. Cultural con- 
flict ‘is in many ways a substitute for 
an. open political conflict, the ap- 
pearance of which is muted for 
systemic reasons. As noted above, all 
of the republics have had a cultural 
renaissance (it has been least pro- 
nounced in Belorussia and Moldavia). 
Adherence to national languages 
exceeds 90 percent among all of the 
major union republic nations, with 
the exception of Ukrainians and 
Belorussians, among’ whom it is in 
the 80 percent plus bracket, indicat- 
ing the degree of emigration from 
their national areas. In republics 
where the Russification of ethnic 
languages has gone the furthest 
—in the. Ukraine and in Central 
Asia—there is a vigorous languege 
“purification” campaign aimed at 
substitution of national terms for Rus- 
sian-derived words and grammatical 
usages, Local language primary edu- 
cation continues to develop along 
with Russian-language schools, aad 
there are increasing demands for the 
introduction of local language in- 
structors in technical and professioral 
secondary and higher educational 
establishments, where it is ncw 
conducted primarily in the Russian 
language. Numbers and circulation 
of local language newspapers and 
periodicals and monographs hare 
been increasing, with some repu>- 

lics acting as regional pacesetters. 


f Tithe literature and fine arts, there 
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has been a revival of traditional 
themes, symbolism, and imagery 
and a marked absence of themes 
dealing with the current socialist 
reality and internationalism as doc- 
umented by official criticism. In 
historiography a battle is raging 
between the binding official line, 
that consigns most traditional heroes 
and events (especially those that 
testify te past resistance to Russian 
encroachments) to a reactionary cate- 
gory, and local historians attempt 
a more objective interpretation based 
on the research in local archives.. 
Dispute over the interpretation of 
national history has been most pro- 
nounced in the Ukraine, the Cauca- 
sian republics, and Central Asia. 
The significant aspect of the ethnic 
conflict as revealed in the cultural 
sphere has been an apparent support 
for cultural self-assertion by the re- 
publican party authorities, the ap- 
proval of which is necessary for 
anything that appears in print or in 
any public form. Official criticism, 
when it comes, is usually generated 
in Moscow and appears a consider- 
able time after the event in negu 
has taken place.'4 ” 


TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 


It is clear that under the impact 
of ongoing change the dual “national 
in form — socialist in content” frame- 
work of the Soviet state has been. 
gradually losing its functionality in 
the area it was meant to resolve, 


14, Considerable literature exists in the 
English language on Soviet ethnicity and on 
ethnic conflict in the Soviet Union. For most 
comprehensive recent coverage, see Katz, 
Rogers, Hamed, Handbook of Major Soviet 
Nationalities, and George W. Simmonds, 
ed., Nationalism in the USSR and Eastern 
Europe in the Era of Brezhnev and Kosygin 
(Detroit, Mich.: The University of Detroit 
Fress, 1977). 
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namely, that of ethnic relations. 
Instead of an expected unionwide 
integration, it has stimulated the 
forces of ethnicity, the containment 
of which is proving increasingly 
difficult. The process has advanced 
at differential rates among the several 
major ethnic groups: currently it 
is most pronounced in the Ukraine 
and in the Baltic republics, with 
Georgia and Armenia not far behind, 
but there are signs that ina relatively 
short time Central Asia may well 
move into the forefront -of ethnic 


turmoil. Many aspects of ethnic self- ' 


assertion. in the Soviet Union are 
directly comparable to those in other 
multiethnic areas, and its eventual 
outcome may be the same as in other 
societies, where the conflict has 
been more open and further ad- 
vanced. 

The policy dilemma for the Soviet 


leadership is evident from its almost 


‘ complete immobility on the issue, 


as seen in the pursuance of past 
policies, punctuated by half-hearted 
repressions. Soviet leaders find them- 
selves in a position when even small 
concessions may open the floodgates 
of.a major change, and continue 
therefore to maintain a hope that 
eventually the ideologically-pre- 
dicted integration will take place 
after all—a hope that, in view ‘of 
similar experience elsewhere, ap- 
pears illusory. Forces for ethnic 
change now push for the evolution 
of the system. Should this be denied, 
however, as seems likely in the face 
of the current leadership’s resistance 
to it, the resulting pressures may 
eventually lead to an explosion. 
Latent separatism may also come to 
the fore in case of a major inter- 
national upheaval. ; 
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Ethnicity -and Politics in Socialist Yugoslavia 


By Gary K. BERTSCH 


` 


ABSTRACT: The multi-ethnic composition of contemporary 
Yugoslavia grows out of the diverse and complex history 
of this South Slavic region. Attempting to avoid the 
interwar Royalist governmenť’s policies which exacerbated 
ethnic differences, the post-World War II socialist leaders 
established a genuine federation which provided consider- 
able autonomy to the ethnic groups inhabiting the different 
republics and provinces. Although initially supporting a ` 
movement toward “Yugpslavism” and the dissolution of 
ethnic, religious, and cultural differences, the Yugoslav 
leaders have more recently emphasized decentralization in 
political and economic affairs. The guiding principle is that 
a united community of. Yugoslav peoples can best be 
ensured through governmental respect for ethnic diversity. 
The political structure, ethnic representation within the 
government, army, and League of Communists, and the 
policies of the federal government reflect this guiding 
principle. 
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UGOSLAVIA. is a genuine fed- 


eral state providing a great 
deal of regional autonomy to its 
member nationalities and ethnic 
groups. In order to deal with its 
multi-ethnic. condition and all the 
attendant inter-ethnic difficulties ex- 
perienced before World War II, the 
new post-war Communist leaders 
created a federal governmental struc- 
ture which copied the one earlier 
adopted in the Soviet Union. How- 
ever, while the Soviet state tended 
to be federal in form only, the Yugo- 
slavs attempted to make federal 
government and < ‘self-managing so- 
cialism” a reality. 1 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


Within the postwar Yugoslav fed- 


eration, each of the major Slavic 
groups (Slovenes, Croats, Serbs, 
Montenegrins, and Macedonians). 
was granted a republic within which 
its language and culture would pre- 
dominate. An additional republic, 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, was established 
for the diverse Serb, Croat, and 
Slavic Moslem inhabitants of this 
mountainous inland region. Finally, 
two autonomous provinces were 
„created, for the largest non-Slavic 
minorities, the Hungarians in Voj- 
vodina and the Albanians in Kosovo. 

‘This regional structure, represent- 
ing the federal political formula of 
the new state, was set out in Article 1 
of the original Yugoslav Constitution: 


The Federative People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia is a federal people’s state, 
republican in form, a community of 


l. For ʻa fine overview of the postwar 


developments, see: Fred Singleton, Twentieth - 


Century Yugoslavia (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1976). For special emphasis 
on the federal structure and self-manage- 


ment, see: Bogdan Denis Denitch, The - 


Legitimation of a Revolution (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1976). 
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peoples equal in rights who, on the 
basis of the right of self-determination, 
including the right of separation, have 
expressed their will to live together in 
a federative state. 


The phrase “a community of peoples” 
in this article pointed up the special 
problem confronting the new Yugo- 


` slav state—namely, how to build 


an integrated political community 
from a mosaic of diverse and often 
conflicting peoples, all of whom 
possessed distinct cultural traditions 
and separate national identities. At 
the same time, the article expressed 
the hope and ideal of a brighter 


‘South Slavic future in envisioning 


a wider community of peoples 
based upon equal rights, including 
—at least theoretically—the ultimate 
right of separation. 

- The Titoist regime’s initial com- 
munity-building strategy was founded 
upon the idea of “Yugoslavism,” 
a concept which tended to promote 


a policy of political and economic ‘ 


centralization.? During this tempo- 
rary stage, which the Yugoslavs 
refer to as the “administrative phase”: 
of development, manifestations of 
ethnocentrism—or . nationalism in 
the multinational environment— 
were by and large repressed in the 


‘quest for a unified society. Under 


the Yugoslavism approach, the 
party leadership envisioned the 
rapid development of a higher-order, 
South Slavic identity and a sense of 
“Yugoslav nationhood,” along with 
the consolidation of the anti-fascist, 
socialist state. The rationale under- 
lying this strategy was that a new, 
supranational identity would evolve 
along with the dissolution of more 


2. For an excellent analysis of -the `na- 
tionalities policies of the Titoist regime, 
including the various changes over the 
years, see Paul Shoup, Communism and the 
Yugoslav National Question (New York: ' 
Columbia University Press, 1968). 
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traditional (that is, ethnic, relizious, 
cultural) and anti-socialist sentiments. 

Through the 1950s and early 1960s, 
the Yugoslav leaders attempted ta 
strike a delicate balance betweer. 
unity and diversity, or centralism 
and federalism. While workirg to- 
ward the ideal of Yugoslav- unity, 


they were cautious not to exhibit’ 


undue disrespect for the ethno- 
national units of which the multi- 
national state was comprised. But 
because of the necessities of postwar 
development and a variety of ex- 
ternal events of major import (for 
example, the battle over control of 
Trieste, the Cominform expulsion), 
the Titoist building strategy tended 
toward centralism, with the League 
of Communists (called the Com- 
munist Party of Yugoslavia until 
. 1952) firmly in command., 

By the middle 1960s, however, 
the idea of Yugoslavism and the 
more centralistic policy it implied 
were almost entirely discredited. 
It became increasingly apparent to 
the leadership that the former ethnic 
attachments to national cultures, 
traditions, and interests were not 
to be easily dissolved into the more 
abstract notion of a higher-order, 
Yugoslav identity. To some national 
groups, the centralist policy smacked 
of assimilation and constitutec an 
overt threat to their own identties 
and cultures. In addition, most of the 


non-Serb groups tended to associate ` 


the more centralistic strategy with 
the idea of a Greater Serbia. Hence, 
the policy of Yugoslavism was per- 
ceived by most groups as a threat, 
and it therefore often seemed ‘ta in- 
‘tensify rather than to attenuate 
- ethnic differences. 

During the 1946-65 period, then, 
a variety of forces were undermining 
the centralistic Yugoslavism strategy. 
Perhaps the most significant was the 
reform policy of political and eco- 
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nomic decentralization that allocated 

increasing pawer to the republics 

and lower-level political units. As 

one might anticipate, the centralism 

emphasized under the older policy 

and the decentralization of the new 

réforms proved contradictory, and 
by the early 1960s the former 

policy and any mention of Yugo- 

slavism began to fade. In contrast 

to the more centralized approach of 

the earlier strategy, the guidelines 

of the new phase seemed to be the 

“four Ds” of contemporary Yugoslav 

development: decentralization, de- ` 
etatization, depoliticization, and de- 
mocratization. The resultant policy 
placed greater importance on ethno- 
national (that is, regional) autonomy 
and the decentralization of decision- 
making power. 

The reform movement picked up 
steam through the late 1960s as 
indicated in the far-reaching set of 
constitutional amendments approved 
by the Federal Assembly on June 
30, 1971.5 According to many ob-' 


servers, these constitutional changes 


would, in effect, make the republics 
the key units of government and 
thus bring the Yugoslav political 
system close to a confederation. Al- 
though subsequent nationalist upris- 
ings in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
rendered both implementation and 
interpretation of the amendment 
somewhat difficult, their major pur- 
pose was to delimit further the 
functions and responsibilities of the 
central government, while simul- 
taneously expanding those of the 
regional and local authorities under 
the Yugoslav ideology of self-man- 


3. See discussion of the amendment in 
Paul Shoup, “The National Question in 
Yugoslavia,” Problems of Communism, vol. 
21 (January-February. 1972), pp. 25-7; and 
R. V. Burks, The National Problem and the 
Future of Yugoslavia (Santa Monica, Calif.: 
The Rand Corporation, 1971), pp. 31-9. 
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ging socialism. With the new con- 
titutional changes, in short, the 
ystem seemed to be entering its 
hird structural phase of develop- 


nent—from unitary (1946-65) to` “ 


ederal (1966-71) to confederal 
1972-). 

Under the amendments, the re- 
yublics were to gain the power 
o control the central government 
hrough a variety of constitutional 
ruarantees, including the right to 
nake appointments to leading’ gov- 
smmental bodies at the federation 
evel; however, the degree of un- 
xertainty concerning implementa- 
ion of the amendments was high, 
ind it was further heightened by 
what Tito and the “hardliners” 
yerceived in 1971 as “nationalist 
leviations” within certain sectors of 
he populace and, more -significant, 
vithin high organs of the League 


Xf Communists of Yugoslavia (LCY). 


[ito’s response to the “national 
»xcesses” was to force the resigna- 
ion and replacement of the highest- 
evel Croatian leaders (among them 
Miko Tripalo, secretary of the Croa- 
ian League of Communists, and 
3avka Dabcevic Kucar, président of 
he Croatian Central Committee) in 
December 1971. 

What was initially viewed in some 
yuarters as an anti-Croat campaign 


ioon developed into a broader’ 


shakeup of the republic-level party 
eaderships. During 1972, the LCY 
eadership structure throughout the 
rountry underwent a major reshuf- 
ling, marked by the forced resigna- 
ions of such highly placed leaders 
is Marko Nikezic and Latinka Perovic, 
resident and secretary of the Ser- 
rian Central Committee, respec- 
ively. For the first time since the 
war, central party leaders (including 
Tito) began to speak of a national 
zrisis threatening the unity of so- 
sialist Yugoslavia. The initial LCY 


4 


Eae to the dangerous national 
‘situation blossomed into a wider 
. political movement against the 


“enemies” of Yugoslav socialism— 
etatistic bureaucratism, technoc- 
ratism, nationalism, and all anti- 
self-managing and anti-socialist 
tendencies.”* Its main feature was 
an assault by Tito and the “hard- 


liners” (notably Stane Dolance, Jure' 


Bilic, and others) on what they 
considered to be revival of an un- 
healthy level of nationalism and 
ethno-centrism in some sectors of 
the society, particularly among high- 
ranking LCY officials in some of the 
constituent republics. 

-The serious concern accorded the 
national situation was evident from 
the attention that the Yugoslav Party 
Presidium devoted to it in 1972. For 
example, at the 34th Session of the 
Presidium held July 11 and 12 on 
the ‘island of Brioni, five members 
of the Presidium (Todo Kurtovic, 
Edvard Kardelj, Latinka Perovic, 
Milka Planinc, and Veljko Vlahovic) 
lashed out at nationalistic tendencies 
of two major kinds. Their identifica- 
tion of two types was noteworthy 
in that it involved condémnation of 
the notion of unitarism as well as 
the idea of separatism. The former, 
which had always ‘been associated 
primarily with the Serbs and the 
policy of Yugoslavism, had not been 
subject to open attack in the past. 
Criticisms of “excesses” had pre- 
viously been directed exclusively 
at the separatist variety, which had 
been most closely linked with Croa- 
tian nationalism. The lumping to- 
gether of the two varieties was at 
least in part intended to counter ` 
feelings that the central party leader- 
ship was carrying on an anti-Croat 
campaign. 

Overall, the party’s strategy was 


` 4. Borba (Belgrade), 28 June 1972. 
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to break the power of the strong 
regional party organizations in the 


interests of greater unity and (re)- ` 


centralization within the LCY struc- 
ture. In the view of the central 


‘leadership, the excesses of decen- 


tralization and the concomitant re- 
vival of nationalism required a 
reassertion of anti-nationalist and 
pro-Yugoslav forces: Such forces 
were to be found in the revitalized 
ranks of the LCY. 


The reassertion of ideological’ 


control and new rules of federal 
politics within the one-party Yugo- 
slav state were given new expression 
in 1974. First, in February of that 


- year the Federal Assembly adopted 


a new constitution unique not only 
in nature of state, ‘republic, and 
local intergovernmental ‘relations, 
but also in the fact that it is a 
mammoth document and is longer 


and more detailed than any other 


written constitution in political his- 
tory. Surprisingly, perhaps, the new 
constitution gives the six republics 
and two provinces virtually complete 
political jurisdiction within their 
own territories and reserves only the 
matters of defense, foreign affairs, 
banking, and federal economic mat- 
ters to the central government. In 
the latter area concerning economic 
affairs, the new constitution pro- 
vides that federal laws may not be 
made without the consent of the re- 
publics and provinces. At the very 
least, the new constitution makes 
the republics and provinces active 
participants in the formulation and 
implementation of federal policies. 

The second major event in 1974 
giving expression to-the new po- 
litical setting was the Tenth Congress 
of the LCY held on May 27-30 in 
Belgrade. Perhaps the major out- 
come of the Congress was a re- 
affirmation of a leading party (LCY) 
role within the Yugoslav federation. 


After having flirted with the frag- 
mentation and possible disintegra- 
tion that resulted from experimenta- 
tion with a less centralized one-party 
system in the late 1960s,’ the Yugo- 
slav leaders used the Tenth Congress 
to affirm that the 
form of selfmanaging socialism could 
be best charted and coordinated by 
the League of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia. This affirmation meant a 
more active political role for ‘the 
central organs of the LCY, a situation 
which has~ often come in conflict 
with continuing desires for ‘ethnic 


‘autonomy. 


The overall political setting estab- 
lished in 1974, then, was. defined 
by a high level of federalism which 
took Yugoslavia close to the status 
of a confederation. At the same 
time, this governmental decentral- 
ization was balanced by a much 
higher level of ideological unity 


which was to be provided through. 


the revitalized role of the LCY. 


PATTERNS OF ETHNIC CONFLICT 


The often cited cliché is worn but 
still true: Yugoslavia is a country 
with six republics, five nations, four 
languages, three religions, two al- 
phabets, and one Yugoslav—Tito. 
Created from the ashes of World 
War I, and refounded with the 
national liberation led by Tito and 
the Communist Partisans in World 
War I, Yugoslavia is still a country 


5. During the democratization and de- 
centralization movement of the 1960s, party 
leaders spoke of “removing” the LCY from 


decentralized ` 


power. While the League certainly did not * 


disappear, it assumed a much lower profile 
in the political arena. Interestingly, the power 
relinquished by the central LCY organs 
during this period was quickly assumed by 
the regional party organizations (Croatian, 
Serbian, and so forth) and ultimately led to 


` a high- level or regional conflict pitting one 


party organization against another. 


+ 
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"TABLE 1 


BOSNIA & 
Yuso- HERCE-, MONTE- 
SLAVIA GOVINA NEGRO 
(®) (%) (%) 

Serbs 39.7 37.2 75 
Croats 22,1 20.6 1.7 
Moslems 8.4 39.6 13.3 
Slovenes 8.2 all aA 
4Ibanians 6.4 1 6.7 
Macedonians 5.87 — Jl 
Montenegrins 2.5 — 67.2 
Dthers 6.9 2.4 3.4 


‘ 


Source: Politika (Belgrade), 3 January 1973. 
* Date of last national census. 


“YUGOSLAV NATIONALITIES BY REPUBLICS, 1971* 


MACE- ` 

CROATIA DONIA SLOVENIA SERBIA} 

(%) (%) (%) (%) 
14.2 3.0 1.2 71.2 
79.4 3 2.5 2.2 
A A 2 18 

1 1 94.0 2 

Al 18.1 A 11.7 
a. 73.8 A 5 

` 2 2 Pee i 15 
4.9 4.4 ` 18 9.9 


+ The figures for Serbia include the autonomous provinces of Vojvodini and Kosovo found 


within her boundaries, 


characterized by extreme differentia- 
tion among its people. 


Ethno-cultural differences 


Due to.early patterns of migration 
and the historical forces of religious 
and ethnic development, the territory 
known today as Yugoslavia came to 
be an area of great ethno-cultural 
diversity. Perhaps the major dimen- 
sion of differentiation in the South 
Slavic context is nationality,’ a trait 
with whieh so many other ethno- 
cultural attributes, such as religion 
and language, correspond. Accord- 
ing to the last census (1971), there 
were around 40 percent Serbs, 22 
percent Croats, 8 percent Slovenes; 
8 percent Bosnian Moslems (con- 
sidered as a separate ethnic group), 
6 percent Macedonians, 6 percent 
Albanians, 2 percent Montenegrins, 
and 2 percent Hungarians among 
the 21.3 .million inhabitants (See 
table 1). While most of these groups 
tend to be concentrated within their 
constituent republics (for example, 


6. The terms nationality and ethnicity, 
national group and ethnic group, and so 
forth are used interchangeably in this essay. 


the Slovenes in Slovenia, Croats in. 
Croatia, and so forth), there is still 
considerable ethnic overlap into 
other regions. The republic of Bos- 
nia-Hercegovina, for example, is- 
inhabited by sizable sectors of Serbs, 
Croats, and Moslems, in addition to . 
a sprinkling of many other ethnic 
minorities. i 

‘ Religion, language, and ‘other 
ethno-cultural traits correspond 
closely with nationality in the Yugo- 
slav context. The northern republics, 
Slovenia and Croatia, are predom- 
inately Catholic and have generally 
modern, Westernized populations 
which exhibit the cultural influences 
they received under the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Although these 
two nationalities both use the. Latin’ 
alphabet in their languages, the 
spoken and written word of Slove- 
nian and Croatian are clearly distinct 
and require considerable training 
before proficiency is developed in 
the other’s language. 

When proceeding south across the 
Yugoslav land area, which is about 
two-thirds the size of California, 
one encounters more Easternized 
Moslem and Orthodox populations. 
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Influenced. by the Eastern church 
as well as by the subsequent cen- 
turies of Turkish administration, 
the Serbs, Bosnians, Macedonians, 
Montenegrins, Albanians, and mi- 
norities exhibit ethno-cultural traits 
of considerable contrast from one 
another as well as from the Slovenes 
and Croats in the North. The religious 
affiliations of the Serbs, Macedo- 
nians, and Montenegrins are pre- 
dominately Eastern Orthodox, while 
the Bosnians reflect the effects of 
Turkish religious: assimilation and 
are largely Moslem. With the ex- 
_ ception of the Albanians, the south- 
ernmost groups use. the. Cyrillic 
_ alphabet, although the Macedonians 
‘have their own separate language 
that divides them from the Monte- 
negrins and Serbs. The Albanians 
are a distinct non-Slavic nationality 
and share the language and most 
other ethno-cultural traits with their 
common stock across the Albanian 
border. ae 


Political culture 


` The ethno-cultutal differences of 
the Yugoslav ‘peoples are often 
reflected in the beliefs and opinions 
they hold about politics. Through 
the use of public opinion and survey 
research, the author found rather 
different perceptions of politics and 
preferred public policies. among 
some of the different ethnic groups. 
While the northern, more economi- 
- cally advanced Slovene and Croatian 
peoples tend to favor a more de- 
. centralized approach to economic 
development which would leave 
the individual republics fairly auton- 
omous in the economic sphere, the 
less advanced groups of the south 
tend to prefer a more centralized 
system which would funnel economic 
profits from'the north to the south 
in order to even the great variability 
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in developmental levels. -In ‘an’ 
empirical comparison of attitudes 


‘concerning this issue, the author. 


found 67 percent of the Slovene 

sample, 53 percent of the Croat, 46 

percent of the,Serb, and 35 percent . 
of the Macedonian to favor a “com- 

petitive and decentralized” approach 

to economic development.” The 

differences between the four ethnic 
groups were statistically significant 

and corresponded linearly with self- 

interests and developmental needs. 
of the republics within which the 

populations resided. - 

The development of a homoge: 
neous political culture is a pressing 
need of all fragmented political ` 
systems. In order to maximize agree-: . 
ment and minimize political conflict . 
in the heterogeneous Yugoslav set- 
ting, the Titoist regime hoped the 
forces of ideological and social ` 
change would mold a new political 
culture and a more integrated So- 
cialist community.. While some 
movements in the direction of 
universalism and away from ethno- 
centrism have been indicated in 
empirical research, there is sufficient 
evidence to suggest that Yugoslavia 
is still and will continue to be a 
state characterized by diverse and ` 


_ often conflicting political cultures.® 


Socioeconomic differences 


Perhaps the primary source of 
political conflict in Yugoslavia today 
results from‘ regional and, hence, 
ethnic inequalities in the goods arid 


` services produced and consumed by 


7. For a fuller description of this research 
see: Gary K. Bertsch and M. George Zanino- 
vich, “A Factor-Analytic Method of Identi- 
fying Different Political Cultures,” Com- 
parative „Politics, vol., 6 (January 1974), 
pp. 219- 44. d 

8. Gary K. Bertsch, Valses and Community ‘ 
in Multt-National Yugoslavia (Boulder, Colo.: 
East European Quarterly, 1976). 
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the different peoples. The differences 
‘are basically ones`resulting from a 
relatively advanced and prosperous 
north as compared to an economically 
backward and struggling south. Al- 
though the Yugoslav leaders have 
always contended that these differ- 
ences must be lessened in the con- 
struction of socialism and commu- 
nism, the gaps have in fact widened 
over the three decades of Yugoslav 
socialism. Much higher efficiency 
coefficients are reflected in the 
north, particularly in Slovenia, than 
in the less developed south. While 
the per capita gross material product 
was around $1,500 in Slovenia in 
the early 1970s, it was only a third 
of that in Macedonia .and Monte- 
negro and a sixth of the Slovenian 
level in the predominately Albanian 
province of Kosovo, 

Considerable controversy surrounds 
governmental policies designed. to 
reduce regional inequalities and fur- 
ther country-wide economic growth. 
While the leaders from the northern 
republics tend to emphasize and 
prefer the achievement of optimal 
national growth and profit which 
means higher investment and growth 
in the more productive north, those 


of the south speak in favor of the 


achievement of inter-regional equal- 
ity which means governmental sub- 
sidies to and higher investment in 
the southern regions. These con- 


flicting policy alternatives have con- . 


tinued to divide the Yugoslav peoples 
and confound government planners 
who would like to achieve both 
optimal ‘growth and dnter regional 
paui 


GOVERNMENTAL RESPONSE `. 


In dealing with the heterogeneous 
ethnic and reinforcing socioeconomic 
conditions and the resultant high 
propensity for interethnic conflict, 


the Titoist leaders have pursued a: 
strategy uncharacteristic of most 
other Communist states. Generally 
speaking, the Yugoslav leaders have 
attempted ‘to establish a political 
system in which governmental re- 
spect for ethnic autonomy and repre- 
sentation would encourage the sup- 
port and confidence ofall constituent 
groups. While the general strategy 
was outlined at the outset, some 
particular features deserve close 
consideration here. 


Pilivedl sickae 


In addition to the decentralized 
federal structure which provides the 
six republics and two provinces 
considerable policy-making rights 
and responsibilities, the Yugoslav 
leaders have established many other 
institutions which reflect and respect . 
the multi-ethnic character ‘of the 
country. Perhaps the most innova- . 
tive, and also potentially the most 
dangerous, is-the nine-member col- 
lective State Presidency which in- 


` cludes representatives from each of 


the republics and provinces and 
from the LCY. After considering the 
idea of a single heir to his leader- 
ship through the 1960s, Tito rejected 
that succession strategy in favor of. 
establishing a collective body. With 
no single successor who stands 
above the ethnic divisions and 
commands the support of all ethnic . 
sectors of, the country as Tito has 
done so-effectively, the new State 
Presidency is designed to allow the 
participation of the various groups 
within’a representative body. While 
Tito’s initial recommendation ‘for 
the collective Presidency in 1971 
called for a-23-member body draw- 
ing three representatives from the 


_ republics, two from the provinces, 


and one from the LCY, the smaller 
nine-member body outlined in tke 
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1974 Constitution has a better chance 
at being an effective decision-making 
body.® Whether or not it can resolve 
some of the major policy disagree- 
ments dividing the republics and 
provinces will have to await Tito’s 
passing. Until then, the Constitution 
has provided Tito the special status 
of representative from the LCY and 
president of the State Presidency 
for life. 

The Federal Assembly is another 
important body giving political ex- 
pression and power to Yugoslav 
ethnic groups. Unlike the rubber- 
stamp assemblies of most other 
Communist party states, the Yugo- 
slav Assembly is an active and rela- 
tively independent policy-making 
body within the Yugoslav govern-- 
ment. Comprised of two houses, the 
Chamber of Republics and Provinces, 
and the Federal Chamber, the As- 
sembly is designed to give equal 
representation to all republics and 
provinces. Unlike the U.S. Congress, 
both chambers draw the same num- 
ber of delegates from all republics 
and provinces irrespective of pop- 
ulation size or wealth. On the basis of 
considerable evidence, it is acknowl- 
edged that the Federal Assembly is 
an arena of considerable debate and 
conflict concerning the proper course 
of Yugoslav development. 

The chief administrative organ of 
government, the Federal Executive 
Council, also corresponds with the: 
multi-ethnic composition of the 
country. Elected by the Assembly 
in conformity with a principle of 
equal representation among the 
republics and provinces, the Council 
assures ethnic parity in the imple- 


9. As outlined in article 321 of the Con- 
stitution, the Presidency is composed of 
nine members, eight elected by secret 
ballot from the assemblies of each republic 
.and province, and the final member being the 
president of the LCY. 
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mentation of policy. Accordingly, 
all three arms of the Yugoslav 
government—the State Presidency, 
National . Assembly, and Federal 
Executive Council—are designed to ° 
correspond with the multi-ethnic 
composition of the country. 

Within this decentralized political 
setting, the task of integration and 
guaranteeing unity falls to the LCY. 
` After the period of LCY decentraliza- 
tion running through the late 1960s, 
which resulted in a de facto multi- ` 
party system (that is, Croatian, 
Serbian, Leagues of Communists, 


‘and so on), the leadership decided 


that it would have to take a more 
active centralizing role. As we will 
see below, this leadership element 
was not an arm of any dominant 
group, such as the ‘Serbian, but 
rather a broadly. representative sam- 
ple of the entire spectrum of ethnic 
groups within the Yugoslav federa- 
tion. 


Ethnic representation in 
government, party, and army , 


‘One of the great problems that 
bedeviled the government of inter- 
war Yugoslavia was Serbian domina- 
tion of the official posts of the state. 
The new Socialist government knew 
that it would have to divide the 
posts more equitably if it were to 
deal with the ethnic situation fairly 
and effectively. Representation on 
the leading governmental bodies 
discussed above—State Presidency, 
Federal 'Assembly, and Federal Ex- 
ecutive Council—provides ethnic 
parity to the major national and 
ethnic groups residing in the country. 
Indeed, Yugoslavia’s top political 
organs may more perfectly reflect 
its ethnic divisions than any other . 
government in the contemporary 
world. 

When examining the figures in . 
table 2, for example, the distribution 
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TABLE 2 


NATIONAL COMPOSITION OF LEADERS IN FEDERAL ORGANS OF ADMINISTRATION (FOA), 
LCY MEMBERSHIP, AND YUGOSLAV. PEOPLE’S ARMY (YPA) HIGH COMMAND 





1971 1960 FOA 1971 LCY 1871 YPA 
POPULATION LEADERS MEMBERS HIGH COMMAND 

(%) ı (%) — &) (®) 
Jerbs 39.7 39.4 49.4 33.0 
Sroats 22.0 19.1 i 17.4 38.0 
Moslems 8.4 5.1 4.6° 4.1 
Slovenes 8.3 10.0 . 63 8.3 
Albanians 6.4 0.8 3.4 E 
Macedonians 5.6 7.8 6.2 8.3 
Montenegrins 2.5 15.1 6.3 8.3 
dungarians 2.5 0.2 ELS — 
thers 4:3 2.5 5.3 — 


Source: Adapted from Bogdan Denis Denitch, The Legitimation of a Revolution New 


Taven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1976), pp. 111, 114, 121. 


if posts within the federal organs of 
che administration (FOA) indicates 
a surprisingly close correspondence 
with the composition of the popula- 
ion at the last national census. With 
he federal: capital (Belgrade) in 


Serbia, there has always been the - 


ear among .other ethnic groups, 
yarticularly the Croats, that federal 
Josts will tend to be dominated by 
he home population, if for no other 
‘eason than that of administrative 
sonvenience. 
nent’s policy of a representative 
listribution of posts has been ex- 
xeedingly successful at the higher 
evels, the farther one moves down 
he administrative hierarchy, the 
nore the' representation deviates 
rom the national distribution. While 
39.4 percent of the leadership posts 
n the federal administrative appara- 


us are held by Serbs, a figure that, 


natches the Serbs’ national repre- 
entation almost identically, 66.6 
yercent of all positions in the federal 
organs of administration are held by 
Serbs. This is unfortunate, perhaps, 
vut an unavoidable result of locating 
he federal capital in an area inhabited 
dy one primary ethnic group. Some 
witics of Serb over-representation 


While the govern-. 


‘the republics—for example, 


in me bureaucracy have recom- 
mended moving the capital to Sara- 
jevo, a city that more nearly cor- 
responds with the ethnic composition 
ofthe federation. While the proposal 
has certain benefits in terms’ of the 
ethnic situation, the exorbitant costs 


of relocating the federal capital . 


make it out of the question. 
Another indicator of ethnic repre- 
sentation in social and political 
affairs is membership in the LCY. 
While considerable concern has been 
accorded the issue within some of 
the 
over-representation; of Serbs within 
the Croatian League of Communists 
has been a contentious issue over the 
years!° country-wide membership 
figures indicate a close correspond- 
ence with the overall population 
breakdown. Ifthe League is to be the 
unifying force its leaders would 
prefer, itis absolutely necessary that 
it be a representative institution. 
From the lowest territorial units to 


10. Denitch notes, for example, that in 
1968, 26 percent of the members within the 
League in Croatia were Serbs although 
Serbs comprised only 15 percent of the 


population in the Croatian republic. Denitch, , 


The Legitimation of a Revolution, p. 120. 
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the highest organs, the LCY is-a 
model of ethnic representation. 

The question of ethnicity in the 
Yugoslav military has been a con- 
tentious issue in both interwar and. 
postwar Yugoslavia: Before World 
War II, the military establishment 
was clearly- dominated by the Serbs, 
resulting in the exclusion of the 
Croats, Slovenes, and others. This 
was true at both the level of the 
officers corp and among the rank and 
file soldiers. The figures presented 
in table 2 indicate that at the level 
of high command within the Yugo- 
slav People’s Army (YPA) today, the 
over-representation of Serbs has 
ceased. While a few groups includ- 
ing the Serbs are now under- 
represented, the group that has been 
most critical of Serb dominance in 
sociopolitical and military affairs, 
the Croats, is clearly over-repre- 
sented. The under-representation of 
the Serbs in the high command is 
more than balanced, however, by 
their over-representation in terms 
of all YPA generals (46 percent) and 
officers (60.5 percent). 

The overall picture of ethnic 


representation within the contempo- ` 


rary Yugoslav political system is a 
very impressive one and might serve 
as a model for other multi-ethnic 
states. While there have been certain 
costs accompanying the policy, such 
as staffing high-level political or 
military bodies with minorities who 
otherwise may not possess the 
necessary qualifications, the benefits 
have clearly outweighed the costs. 


Governmental policy 


The federated political system and 
the structure of ethnic representa- 
tion within it have had considerable 
impact upon governmental policy. 
The common stereotype of an all- 
powerful central party dictatorship 
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determining policy that the constit- 
uent republics must meekly accept 
is grossly uncharacteristic of the 
Yugoslav system. On the cóntrary, 
the policy process is a competitive 
struggle among changing ethnic 
coalitions that on some issues in- 
clude one set of republics and 
provinces, and on other issues, 
another set. True, the LCY has come 
to. play a more active role as arbiter 
and has sometimes taken a dom- 
inant, commanding role in this. com- 
petitive struggle; however, since its 
organization is marked by the same 
ethnic divisions as is the broader’ 
federation, its membership too is 
susceptible to approaching policy ` 
issues from the perspective of ethnic 
self-interests. 

The major policy issue confront- 
ing the country concerns the ques- 


-tion of economic development and 


the optimal distribution and sharing 
of resources within the federation. 
Simply stated, the question is one of 
welfare versus efficiency. Placing 
greater emphasis on efficiency, the 
1965 economic reforms provided 
enterprises and republics consider- 
able- freedom to invest profits in 
what they considered to be the most 
productive manner. Since profits 
were substantially lower in the, 
southern regions, the Yugoslav lead- 
ers recognized that aid of some sort 
would still have to be provided to 
assist the welfare of the less-de- 
veloped south: The general policy 
has been the use ofa credit fund 
which transfers a certain percentage 
of profits from the more developed 
to the less developed regions. As one 
might expect, most leaders in Slo- 
venia and Croatia have consistently 
opposed this policy of supporting 
social services and development 


-in the less developed areas while 


those from the south (in particular,, 
Kosovo, Macedonia, and Montene- 
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gro) have supported it. The Croats 
and Slovenes point to excessive 


waste in the south and the fact that. 
efficiency: and profitability are sub-- 


stantially greater in the north. Lead- 
ers from the southern regions, on the 
other hand, draw attention to the 


structure of investments, the price ` 


system, and other special ‘difficulties 
that make it so very difficult for 
these areas to initiate economic 
development. While the debate goes 
on, the “high population growth, 
severe unemployment, and general 
economic difficulties in the south 
border on crisis proportions. Due to 
the special political setting in the 
country, the leaders have been un- 
able to act in anything but a piece- 
meal fashion. Whether or not the 
resultant incremental policies are 
sufficient to simultaneously meet 
‘the ‘ethnic desires and needs of the 
regions while contributing to overall 


economic growth and -stability re- - 


mains an open question.'! 


CONCLUSION 


The multi-ethnic condition in 
Yugoslavia, with its various and 
often overlapping, reinforcing di- 
mensions, continues to plague the 
Socialist leaders as they attempt to 
mold an integrated political. com- 
munity. Essentially, the problem 
confronts the- leaders ' with two 
important and in some respects 
conflicting concerns. First, the lead- 
ers recognize the need to provide 
a high degree of respect for ethnic 


interests and regional autonomy.. 


ll. For a useful. analysis of economic 
policy and the question of ethnicjty, see: 
Nicholas R. Lang, “The Dialectics of De- 
centralization: Economic Reform and Re- 
gional Inequality in Yugoslavia,” World 
Politics, vol. 27 (April 1975), pp. 309-35. 
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At the same time, however, their 
ultimate and paramount goal is to 
promote a united .Yugoslav state 
based upon inter-ethnic exchange 
and cooperation. In the authors 
opinion, the Yugoslav leaders have 
been highly effective in balancing 
these competing concerns. 

The apparent success of the Yugo- . 
slavs in this respect contrasts rather 
markedly with the experience of 
the system they originally emulated, 
the Soviet Union, given the fact that 
both states are nominally systems of 
federated socialist republics. While 
the Yugoslav system, is clearly a 
federated state both in practice and 
in conception, the Soviet Union 


inclines toward highly centralized, 


unitary rule. The irony of the con- 
trast is that both remain outspokenly 
Communist states—yet in one great 
caution is taken to avoid political 
dominance by a single nationality, 
while in the other the Communist 
leadership uses the predominant 
nationality (Great Russian) as an 
instrument of control and stability. 
In the USSR, a major requisite for 
Communist rule is the’ dominance 
of the Great Russians, while in 
Yugoslavia, Communistrule is likely 
to be maintained only if no single 
nationality is allowed to become too 
strong. Yet there remains the fact 


that any multi-ethnic ‘system that 


takes its regional autonomy ‘seri- 
ously, as the Yugoslavs obviously do, 
must also contend with a certain 
amount of risk and uncertainty’ 
concerning country-wide iritegration 
and stability. Although the. long- 
range outcome remains uncertain as 
Yugoslavia prepares for the post-Tito 
era, it seems clear that the leaders 
will attempt to continue to balance 
demands for regional-ethnic auton- 
omy with the needs of ‘a united 
state system. 
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Ethnic Relations in China 
By JUNE TEUFEL DREYER 


ABSTRACT: Due to their strategic location and their 
occupation of some of China’s most valuable lands, the 
ethnic minorities of the Chinese People’s Republic have 
occupied the attention of the central government to a far, 
greater degree than would be expected from their relatively. 
insignificant 6 percent of the CPR’s total population. The 
Chinese Communist party inherited an ethnic cleavage pat- 
tern of some salience from prior governments and has been 
. trying to deal with it through alternating policies of tolerance 
for ethnic particularism with policies repressive of these 
particularities. The tension between these two policies forms 
an ongoing theme in China’s leadership struggles and 
can be traced to two different statements by Mao Tse-tung 
on the proper handling of ethnic problems. The debate be- 
tween proponents of the two different policies can be ex- 
pected to go on, though domestic and international con-~ 
straints seem to portend a continuation of the moderate 
measures presently in force. The leadership’s dissatisfaction 

- with the status of nationalities relations should not be allowed 
to obscure the CCP’s successes in dealing with its ethnic 
„minorities. ; 
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‘HE Chinese People’s Republic 
(CPR) officially recognizes 54 
minority ethnic groups totaling ap- 
‘proximately 45 million persons. 
While even the largest of these 
groups, the Chuang, who are esti- 
mated to number 10 million, is 
small compared to the over 900 mil- 
lion ethnic Han Chinese, the im- 
portance of China’s minorities is not 
to be judged in terms of numbers. 
At the time of the: Communist take- 
over in 1949, the minority nation- 
alities, as they are called in ac 
cordance with Marxist terminology, 
occupied 50 to 60 percent of China’s 
land area, including much of its 
richest mineral and timber deposits, 
and nearly all of its meat and wool 
producing areas: 


STATUS AND LOCATION OF ` 
THE MINORITIES 


_ The newly established ruling 
Chinese Communist party (CCP) 
perceived these sparsely populated 
territories in terms of their value to 
China’s economic development and 
‘also as areas capable of absorbing 
large numbers of Han from the seri- 
ously overcrowded areas of the 
country. In addition, the traditional 
minorities’ homelands ‘are of great 
‘strategic importance: most minor- 
ities live on or near China’s land 
borders, and many are ethnically 
identical or closely related to groups 
‘living under the jurisdiction of other 
states. There are, for example, 
‘.Kazakhs and Uighurs-in both the 


Soviet Union and China, and Mon- 


gols in China, the Soviet Union, 
and the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public. Chinese Tibetans are 
closely related to groups in Nepal, 
Bhutan and Northern India, and the 
Meo, Yao, Thai, and Nung of 
Southeast Asia also have counter- 
parts in China. If prosperous and 
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content under Chinese rule, such 


‘peoples can help to secure the na- 


tion’s borders and provide an en- 
dorsement of the viability of the 
Chinese model of socialism for non- 
Han peoples. Conversely, if dis- 
content, they: provide a source 
through which hostile powers can 
infiltrate China, carry out subversive 
movements, and disrupt communi- 
cations and economic development. 


-EVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
_ OF ETHNIC CLEAVAGE 
PATTERNS 


The present-day, Chinese state | 
had its origins in the Wei River 
valley of north China approximately 
3,000 years ago. A silk-weaving,. 
rice-cultivating, and’ city-building 
culture developed. as characteristic 
of the people who came to be 
known as Han Chinese!; the rest of 
what is now Chinese territory was 
inhabited by other peoples whom 
Chinese historical sources refer to 
collectively as barbarians. These 


. peoples are identifiable as the an- 


cestors of today’s minority groups. 
Over the course of history, the Han 
Chinese state, aided by its early 
development of a written language, 
advanced theories of statecraft, and 
a prolific populace, expanded. 

The expansion of the Han Chinese 
state involved the displacement of 
many indigenous peoples. Some 
were conquered by Han armies, 
others ‘became. absorbed into the 
Han through intermarriage, and 
still others were simply pushed 
aside, with Han taking over the 
more desirable lands and obliging 
the original inhabitants to move to 
less attractive peripheral areas, such’ 


- 1. Li Chi, Formation of the Chinese 
People (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1928), p.5.  ° 
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as high mountains or swampy low- 
lands. Since the Han were chiefly 
sedentary agriculturalists, expan- 
sion generally proceeded along 
fertile river valleys and took a 
southerly direction; the cold, arid 
lands to the north were unpromising 
agriculturally and in addition 
tended to be populated by fierce 
nomadic herdsmen who were dif- 
ficult to subdue. i 
The growth ofthe Chinese empire 
in this manner created obvious re- 
sentments, and the relations be- 
tween Han Chinese and barbarians 
were a persistent concer of Chinese 
statesmen. A few Chinese states- 
men were assimilationists, desiring 
to make the barbarians into Chinese 
by teaching them Confucian mores 
and the Han language, but the pre- 
vailing attitude was to allow the 
barbarians a high degree of auton- 
omy so long as they did not disturb 
the peace and order of empire. To 
seek out the barbarians to impart 
Han Chinese wisdom would have 
been unseemly and a waste of effort. 
Those barbarians who were worthy 
would come of their own volition. 
What set apart Han from barbarian 
was believed to be cultural rather 
than racial: the acceptance of Han 
Chinese culture and administrative 
forms rather than the group into 
which one was born. Non-Han 
dynasties, generally from among the 
more militant northern groups, 
could, and occasionally did, rule 
China; a crucial test of their legit- 
imacy was their ability to employ 
Chinese administrative forms and 
Confucian philosophy. Those better 
able to do so were apt to endure; 
those who were unwilling or unable 
to were generally short-lived. 
Begirining with the mid-nine- 
teenth century, China became in- 
creasingly influenced by Western 
ideas. Nationalism proved one of the 
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most powerful of these influences 
and Chinese nationalism, like the. 
Western nationalisms from which it 
derived, was ethnically rather than 
culturally based. As it happened, 
the ruling dynasty during this pe- 
riod when once-mighty China was 
being humiliated by successive 
Western invasions was that of the 
barbarian Manchus. Many Chinese 
patriots argued forcefully that this 
was a major source. of the country’s 
weakness and that the replacement 
of barbarian rule by that of. Han. 
Chinese was the sine qua non of 
progress. > 
In 1911, the dynasty was- over- 
thrown and eventually replaced by a 
republican form of government - 
ander the Nationalist party (KMT) 
of Chiang Kai-shek. Its policy was 
choroughly assimilationist and in- 
cluded plans to teach all minorities 
to speak Chinese, the incorporation 
of minorities areas into the regular 
administrative system of the coun- 
try, and the denial of all forms of 
autonomy. These policies were 
never fully implemented, in part. 
because the KMT government did 
not have complete control of the 
country and was particularly weak 
in its outlying areas, and in part 
because of the intense hostility 
these policies aroused among the 
minorities. Although humanitarian 
motives ‘were not absent from the 
EMT’s policies—minorities would, 
iz was felt, benefit both culturally 
and materially by being absorbed . 
into the dominant group of the 
country—these policies were gen- 
erally administered with great in- 
s2nsitivity to minority group mem- 
kers’ needs and feelings. The pres- - 
eace of corruption within the KMT 
did not help the party's’ cause. 
Cfficials sent to help the minorities 
often usurped their lands or profited 
from them in other ways. Some of 
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the minorities reacted by forcing 
the KMT into accommodations with 
their leaders, some by fleeing its 
administrative'forms, and others by 
collaborating with foreign states. 
Thus the Chinese Communist 
party, on coming to power in 1949, 
was faced with an ethnic cleavage 
pattern of some salience. In order 
to secure the country’s borders, 
begin its drive to recover from 
war-time devastation, make progress 
toward economic development, and 
establish its own legitimacy, it was 
first necessary for the CCP to win 


the loyalties of the minority peoples . 


and to persuade them of the merits 
of the ‘socialist system. 


PHILOSOPHY AND STRUCTURE OF. 
. CHINA’S MINORITIES POLICY 
SINCE’ 1949 


1949-1957 


The CCP’s early minorities poli- 
cies were characterized by a desire 
to distinguish itself from the KMT 


and were heavily influenced by 


Marxist-Leninist philosophy. Hap- 
pily, the. KMT’s policies differed 
so markedly from Marxist-Leninist 
theories that the CCP’s two guiding 
principles seldom came into conflict. 
For instance, in sharp distinction 
from the KMT’s policy, and similar 
to the Soviet Union’s, a system of 
autonomous areas was created for 
minority peoples. The more im- 
portant of these, called autonomous 
regions, 
more populous minorities who lived 
in fairly concentrated groups and 
were equivalentin status to provinces. 
For progressively smaller groups, 
autonomous areas were created at 
prefectural, county, and village 
levels. Government business in 
these autonomous aréas was to be 
carried out in both Han Chinese and 


the host nationality’s language; the ` 


, 


were reserved for those’ 
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minorities’ percentage of the auton- 
omous area’s administrators was ex- 
pected to correspond-roughly to the . 
proportion of minorities in the 
population, and “national forms” 
-were to be observed in regard to 
place names and on other matters. 
Thus, for example, the capital city 
of Sinkiang, in China’s northwest,’ 
came to be officially known as 
Urumchi, its Uighur name, rather 
than the Chinese Tihua, and the 
subordinate administrative units of 
the Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
region in the northeast are known 
as leagues and banners in ac- 
cordance with Mongol custom, 
rather than prefectures and counties. 

Strict warnings were issued to 
CCP bureaucrats, called cadres in 
the -party’s terminology, to avoid 
“great Han chauvinism” in dealing 
with minorities. While so-called 
local nationalism was also admitted 
to exist, great Han chauvinism was 
clearly considered the greater prob- 
lem. The very word the KMT had 
used for assimilation became taboo, 
and CCP propaganda stressed the 
party’s goal of gradual, unforced 
“growing together” of nationalities, 
in emulation of the Soviet term 
sblizhenie. The country’s new con- 
stitution allowed minorities the free- 


. dom to use their own languages and 


required courts to provide interpret- 
ers for those who needed them. 
Other documents promised minor- 
ities education in their own lan- 
guages; if a minority did not have 
a written language, the party would 
help it to develop one. Minorities’ 
customs were to be respected and, 
except for those which were detri- 
mental to production, could be re- 
tained. Reforms were tobe under- 
taken only at the behest of the broad 
masses. of minorities. 

Chinese Communist minorities 
policy was not a slavish imitation 
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of the Soviet model—there is, for 
example, no Chinese counterpart of 
the USSR’s Soviet of Nationalities, 
and China’s autonomous regions, 


unlike those of the Soviet Union, . 


are constitutionally unable to 
secede. Nonetheless, Chinese policy 
was closely influenced by that of the 
Soviet Union. Soviet ethnographers, 
technicians, and educators were ac- 
tive in China’ s minorities areas after 
1949, and both their work and the 
Marxist-Leninist bases of CPR 
policy were duly credited by the 


‘Chinese press. However, it was Mao 


Tse-tung who received most of the 
credit for formulating minorities’ 
policy, and his two statements on 
the subject, 


The Chinese Communist Party has 
consistently recognized the national- 
ities question as being one of the major 
questions of the Chinese revolution and 
the liberation of the national minorities 
as being a part of the liberation of 
the Chinese . . . what has been called 
nationality struggle is in reality a ques- 
tion of class struggle. 


and 


Without a large number of communist 
cadres of minority nationalities, the 
thorough settlement of the nationalities 
question and the complete isolation of 
the national reactionaries will be. im- 
possible.* 


were frequently quoted as the cor- 
nerstones of the party’s views on 
ethnic relations. 

In practice, the implications of 
Mao’s former statement were largely 
ignored. Most minorities were 


judged to have a rather primitively. 


developed class structure and there- 
fore class struggle, which was a 
major element in carrying out land 


` 2, See, for example, Su. K’o-ch’in, “Con- 
tinue to Train Minority Nationalities Ca- 
dres,” Min-tsu t’uan-chieh (Nationalities 
Solidarity), vol. 9 (September 1961), p. 5. 
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distribution and other crucial re- 
forms in Han areas, was employed 
in a more muted form in minorities 
areas, or was not employed at all. 
Traditional minorities leaders who 
“retained the trust of the masses” 
were generally allowed to remain in 
office and even. given positions of 
some prestige, though not neces-- 
sarily „power, in the new socialist 
state “so long as they do not oppose 
socialism.” i 

By contrast, a great deal of atten- 
tion was paid to Mao’s statement 
on training minority nationalities 
cadres. It was considered that the 
minority masses would be far more 
willing to accept the party’s mes- 
sage if it were brought to them by 
those of their own ethnic group, 
and that this would also absolve 
the party of charges that its socialist 
philosophy was merely another ve- 
hicle for Han assimilationism. As 
early as 1950, plans were made to 
establish a Central Nationalities In- 
stitute in Peking and several large 
branch institutes in major regional 
centers throughout China. These. 
would train outstanding minority 
group members and Han Chinese to 
serve in minorities’ areas. Minorities 
studied the Han language, and Han , 
scheduled to work in nationalities 
areas studied minorities’ languages; 
both groups received instruction in 
Marxism-Leninism, the party’s na- 
tionalities policy, and the tech- 
niques of propagandizing. Certain 
potentially useful technical skills, 
such as photography, might be taught 
as well. Cadre schools and cadre 
training classes for minorities ‘ex- 
isted at lower levels also. 

At the, grass-roots level, work 
teams of the People’s Libération 
Army visited villages and hamlets. 
By practicing the “three togethers” 
(live together, eat together, work 
together), they attempted to win 
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the trust of the local people and 
transmit the party’s socialist goals to 
them. Often these teams were able 
to identify those persons who had 
leadership qualities and who seemed 
receptive ‘to socialism; these per- 
sons could then be recommended 
for cadre training. 

The animosities developed over 
many hundreds of years did not 
disappear overnight, but despite 
misgivings on both sides, the party’s 
policies in minorities areas did 
seem to be achieving results. Pro- 
duction statistics in most minority 
areas showed steady increases, and 
rebellions were relatively few and 
limited in scope. However, the pace 
of reforms was not acceptable to 
many party leaders. Their misgiv- 


ings were reinforced by statements ' 


which emanated from minorities 
areas as a result of the so-called 
Hundred Flowers campaign. This 
was a nationwide effort in 1956-57 
to encourage. persons to air their 
grievances against the party and 
government. The outpouring | of 


grievances from all quarters proved . 


Shocking to the party, but nowhere 
more so than from the minorities’ 
areas. People complained that the 
so-called privileges they had re- 
ceived were as useful to them as 
“ears on a basket,’ and that they 
had received “many rights in theory, 
few in practice.” Minorities’ cadres 
were criticized as lap dogs of the 
Han and traitors to their own people. 
Suggested solutions ranged from 
pleas to give minorities more power 
within the existing system to out- 
right demands for secession. A few 
angry voices even demanded that all 
Han Chinese leave their areas im- 
mediately. 


The party attempted to answer its - 


critics arid even modified certain of 
its policies in response. For ex- 
ample, two new provincial- level 
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autonomous regions were set up in 
1958, and in that year also the 
State Council issued a revision of, 
the financial regulations for auton- 
omous areas which provided them 
with greater flexibility in raising 


and allocating revenues.’ How- 


ever, the revelations of the Hundred 


-Flowers period also served to 


strengthen the convictions of those’ 
who felt that the policies of gradual- 
ism hitherto practiced in minorities 
areas were not achieving the de- 
sired growing together of peoples 
and that more drastic measures 
were needed. Their views on minor- 
ities policy were part of a growing 
dissatisfaction among certain mem- 
bers of the Chinese decision-making 
elite with the progress of reforms 
in general and the feeling that the 
Soviet model was not serving the 
CPR well. The result was a mass 
campaign on an unprecedented 
scale, known as the Great Leap 
Forward (GLF). 


1958-1977 


The GLF affected minorities’ 
areas in many of the same ways 
as it did the rest of China, in- 
cluding the establishment of com- 
munes, huge common dining halls, 
virtually compulsory day care for 
children, and backyard blast fur- 
naces., It also had effects in some 
ways which were unique to minor- _ 
ities. Many of their customs which 
had hitherto been respected’ were 
now declared to be detrimental to 
production and were prohibited. 
The minorities’ masses were said 
to be “demanding” these reforms 
and eager to join the communes. 
Even minority groups hitherto 


3. Reprinted in United States Consulate 
General, Hong Kong, Survey of the China 
Mainland Press (SCMP), vol. 1795 (13 hae 
1958), pp. 21-3. 
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barely touched by what party propa- 
ganda referred to as 
transformation” were included, be- 
ing introduced to heavy doses of 


‘class struggle. Several high-ranking 


traditional minorities leaders whom 
the party had cooperated with were 
purged as counter-revolutionaries. 
Local nationalism replaced Han 
chauvinism as the chief ideological 
problem in minority areas. Party 
sources also claimed to have dis- 
covered a new high tide of en- 
thusiasm for studying the Han lan- 
guage; conversely, it became social- 
istically unacceptable to insist on 
using one’s own language, and the 


wearing of traditional minorities’ 


costumes was regarded at best as 
frivolous and at worst as indicative 
of a reactionary temperament. In 
contrast to the policies of 1949-57, 
which seemed to pursue unity 
through diversity, the GLF sought 
unity through conformity. 

The Leap was a failure in China 
as a whole, causing widespread 
economic losses and social disorder 
throughout the country. However, 
its consequences were particularly 
devastating in minorities areas. The 
deteriorating economic situation ex- 
acerbated existing internationalities 
tensions, as did the pressures toward 
assimilation. There were major re- 
volts in Tibet in 1959 and among 
the Turkic Muslim peoples of Sin- 


_ kiang in 1962. Minor uprisings oc- 


curred in several other areas. The 
events in Tibet and Sinkiang were 


severely embarrassing for the party - 


and potentially dangerous as well: 
several hundred thousand refugees 
fled across the borders into India 
and the Soviet Union, both of whom 
had become increasingly hostile to 
China over the previous several 
years. 

Faced with a critical economic 
situation and widespread popular 
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dissatisfaction, the party took cor- 
rective measures. These were ac- 
companied by leadership changes. 
Though Mao Tse-tung remained as 
head of the CCP, he did not stand 
for reelection as head of state and 
was replaced by Liu Shao-ch’i. It 
was under Liu’s aegis that most 


of the corrections were made. As. 


these concerned minorities, there 
was a return’ to respect for: their 


languages, costumes, and many of ` 


their customs. Communes were’ 
abandoned in ‘several minorities 


areas; in others, accommodations in ` 


structure were made to conform with 
the local situation. Several of. the 
minorities leaders who had been 
purged during the GLF were re- 
habilitated.' 

These policies continued in force 
from approximately 1959 through 
1965, at which time China began 
another mass upheaval known as the 
Cultural Revolution. A leadership 
struggle, the clash of differing 


. philosophies on methods of eco- 


nomic development, and many other 
facets were present in addition to 
the revolution in culture; all of 
these had ramifications for minor- 


ities policy. Although many dif- 


ferent shades of opinion were pre- 
sent on all issues, they tended to 
polarize into conservative and 
radical views, with the radical voice 
generally being the only one clearly 
erticulated. Insofar as these in- 
volved minorities, radicals op- 
posed concessions to, and special 
treatment of, minorities, charging 
that this amounted to capitulation 
to the reactionary elements among 
the nationalities. Liu Shao-ch’i’s 
policy was alleged to have caused 
splits between nationalities. Radicals, 
quoting Mao’s statement that ‘na- 
tionality struggle was in essence 
simply class struggle, sought to 
solve the nationality problem 
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through class: struggle. Groups of 
young “Red Guards” vowed to de- 
stroy vestiges of this decadent past. 
A Tibetan temple was defaced, and 
various religious observances inter- 
fered with. Broadcasting in minor- 
ities languages was sharply cur- 
tailed, and many leaders in minor- 


ities areas, both Han and minority, 


were purged for pandering to re- 
actionary customs and habits. 

The effects of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion on minorities areas were not 
nearly so far-reaching as those of 
the Great Leap Forward. Disrup- 
tions in production occurred but did 
not seriously affect the living stan- 
dards of any appreciable number of 
people. Concern that stirring up 
ethnic animosities would weaken 
border defense was openly voiced,’ 
and in several instances, Red Guard 
groups who attacked minorities 
leaders were ordered to desist.5 On 
balance, however, the Cultural 
Revolution was a victory for as- 
similationist policies, though it 
proved rather short-lived. 

_ Coincident with the demise of Lin 
Piao, the person who emerged from 
the Cultural Revolution as heir ap- 
parent to the aging Mao Tse-tung, 
minorities policy again took a turn 
towaid leniency and gradualism. 
Lin’s policies were denounced as 
having caused national splits, and 
his attitude toward minorities was 


4. See, for example, Huhehot Radio (Inner . 


Mongolia), 17 November 1967, and “Im- 
portant Instructions of Premier Chou En-lai, 
Ch’en Po-ta, K’ang Sheng and Other Lead- 
ers on the Question of Tibet,” in United 
States Consulate General, Hong Kong, Sur- 
vey of China Mainland Magazines, vol. 622 
(6 June 1968), p. 2. 

5. See, for example, the orders to desist 
from attacks on a Tibetan leader reprinted 
in SCMP, vol. 4150 (23-24 March 1968), 
p. 18, and SCMP, vol. 4162 (5 March 1968), 
p. 10, and on a Uighur oe in SCMP, 
vol. 4201 (26 May 1968), p. 16. 
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held demeaning. The broadcasting 
in minorities languages which had 
been curtailed during the Cultural 
Revolution was resumed, great ef- 
forts were devoted to publishing 
books ‘and pamphlets in minorities 


‘languages, and the campaign to - 


train minorities cadres was revived. 
A new heir apparent emerged in the 
person of Teng Hsiao-p’ing. 

Teng’s status as heir apparent, 
like. Lin’s, proved short-lived; he 
was overthrown by radicals in the 
early months of 1976. Though his 
policies, like Lin’s and Liu Shao- 
ch’i’s before, him, were roundly de- 
nounced, attitudes toward minor- 
ities underwent. few discernible 
changes. Hua Kuo-feng, who. was 
subsequently named to the number 
two position after Mao Tse-tung, 
was originally considered to be a 
compromise candidate who would 
be acceptable to both radicals and 
conservatives. However, shortly 
after Mao’s death, Hua purged the 
radical’ “Gang of Four,” ‘and his 
policies in general, and toward mi- 


-norities in particular, have leaned 


in a decidedly conservative direc- 
tion. The Gang of Four has recently 
been under heavy attack for policies 
causing national splits and detri- 
ment to the unity of nationalities.6 
Policy during the past several. 
years has taken a relatively lenient 
position onthe preservation of 
minorities customs and special char- 
acteristics, It has placed continuing 
emphasis on the use of nationality 
languages in mass media and the 
training of minorities as skilled 
workers, teachers, doctors, and es- 
pecially as cadres. In the auton- 
omous areas, efforts have been made 
to bring the percentage of minorities 


6. “Exposing Wang Hung-wen’ s Scheme to 
Throw China into Disorder,” Peking Review, 
vol. 20 (4 February eile p. 1l. 
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cadres and party members to the ! 
approximate proportion of minor- 
ities in the total population.’ - 


Role of the minority cadre 


Since the brunt of responsibility 
for the execution of the party’s 
minorities policies falls on these 
cadres, an examination of their role 
is in order. Expected to form a 
bridge between the party and the 
masses of his or her ethnic. group, 
the successful minority Communist 
must stand out as a minority group 
member as well as a Communist. 
To achieve a proper mix of ethnic 
particularities and Maoist univer- 
salities to please the two con- 
stituencies one bridges is no easy 
task: to err on the ‘side of ethnic 
particularity invites charges of local 
nationalism and counter-revolution- 
ary tendencies from the party; to 
over-emphasize one’s socialist uni- 
versality is to court condemnation 
as a dupe of the Han and traitor 
to one’s own nationality. 

Still, with the traditional status 
hierarchies among minorities now 
effectively eradicated, the party and 
the institutions it has established 
have come to constitute virtually 
the only meaningful’ channels of 
` social mobility open to. the ambi- 
tious minority group member. Many 
such persons can thus be expected 
to pursue a task which must often 
seem thankless. , Analysis of the 
careers of those relatively few 
minority group members who have 
risen to high-ranking positions as 
party secretaries in their provinces 


7. This is nicely illustrated, in the case of 
Tibet, by radio broadcasts transcribed in 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service: 
China (FBIS-CHI), vol. 12(17 January 1977), 
p. J4, and, in the case of Sinkiang, FBIS-CHI, 
vol. 15 (15 January 1977), p. J1. 
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or as members of the party central 
committee’s politburo indicate that 
they have chosen to opt in the di- 
rection of the Han version of socialist 
universality. The wearing of native . 
costumes on ceremonial occasions is 
practically the only manifestation of 
ethnic background, with the ability 
to speak Han Chinese well and re- 
iterate the current party line duti- 
fully seemingly more important, or 
at least more obvious, concomitants 
of success. Fora high-ranking minor- 
ity-group Communist to publicly ex- 
press her or his nationality’s griev- 
ances is virtually unheard of. While 
this does not preclude the voicing 
of one’s nationality’s grievances 
privately, as in closed party meet- 
ings, the very fact that the meetings 
are private must limit the member’s 
appeal to her or his ethnic con- 
stituency, thereby reducing the 


‘member's appeal as a role model’ 


with which the rank and file minority 
group individual can identify. 

The cadre’s burden is consider- 
ably reduced, of course, when the 
wishes. of the party are not sharply 
in conflict with the desires of the 
nationality group. But any discus- 
sion of mobility for the ethnic minor- 
ity individual in China must end 
with a moot question: is the model 
presented really one of minority.’ 
mobility, or is it a model of minority 
assimilation? 


SUMMARY AND PROGNOSIS 


The venom with which opposing 
elite groups in China attack each 
other’s minorities policies should 


not be allowed to obscure the fact 


that, with the exception of the pe- 
riod following the Great Leap For- 
ward, the dimensions and magni- 
tude of ethnic conflict under the 
CCP have not been particularly 
great. Perpetual vigilance has been 


> 
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the price of this degree of control: 
suggestions for new directions in 
policy must be ‘weighed in terms 
of the minorities’ probable reac- 
tions, close attention is paid to 


the activities of potential minorities - 


dissidents, and borders are care- 
fully patrolled. 

Many minority groups present no 
special problems. Peoples such as 
the Chuang. and ‘Pai, who were 
in general well adapted to life in a 
predominantly Han Chinese state 
prior to 1949, have functioned well 
within the new institutional struc- 
ture. Many such individuals may 
have welcomed the wider op- 
portunities presented by the de- 
velopment of governmental and: 
economic structures under the CCP. 

Those minority groups who pre- 
sented imperial and KMT China 
with their most difficult problems of 
control have continued to present 
difficulties for the CCP. Still, again 
with the exception of the 1958-62 
period, one’s impression is that the 
salience of ethnic conflict has been 
relatively low. Some of this is due to 
the nonexistence of organized chan- 
nels of dissent: there is no official 
sanction for dissident minority 
groups holding public rallies. or 
press conferences and, even if they 
did, CCP media tend to treat such 
unpleasant events with utmost 
secrecy. Thus, the fact that there 
are no’ identifiable protest move- 
ments does not mean that these 
structures do not exist. However, 
even the CCP media could not hide 


an event the size of the Tibetan ~ 


rebellion. Sharp disagreements have 
existed between party and minority 
groups and can be expected to con- 
tinue to exist, but the party’s com- 


bination of repression -on the one- 


hand and accommodation on ‘the 


other has thus far usually been able- 
to contain disagreements at a level - 


t 


‘individuals, 


‘in the 'future. 
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which does not seriously threaten 
the unity of the Chinese state. 
‘Developmentally, there ‘have 
been: real accomplishments. Fac- 
tories, mines,’ and oil refineries 
have been founded in minorities 
areas; and roads, railways, and tele- 


-phone service have been set up to 


connect them with other parts of 


China. There have been relatively 


generous resource allocations from 
the central government treasury to 
promising minorities areas such as 
Sinkiang and Tibet.2 The GNP of 
such areas has risen substantially 
and, at least according to official 
media, so have local standards of 
living. Health services and the edu- 
cational system are being extended 
to even the more outlying areas. 
Still, for at least’ some minority 
it is clear that. what 
they have had to give up of their 
traditional ways of life is not worth 
the benefits of industrialization. 


‘With the factories and mines ‘have 


come not only the usual discom- 
forts of industrialization, but: also 
large, groups of Han Chinese: ad- 
ministrators, technocrats, farmers, 
and the generally disgruntled sur- 
plus young people from large urban 
centers such as Shanghai and Tient- 
sin. 

Thus, despite the CCP’s relatively 
good recent record on minorities 
policy, there is potential for a serious 
escalation of minority-Han tensions 
Newly’ educated 
minorities may well perceive earlier 
educated Han as obstacles in their 


8. A‘complete treatment of central govern- 
ment resource allocation and changes in 
provincial gross value of industrial output 
is contained in Robert Michael Field, Nicho- 
las R. Lardy, and John Philip Emerson, 


Provincial Industrial Output in the People’s 


Republic of China: 1949-1975 (Washington, 
D.C.: United States Department of Com- 
merce, 1976). 
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paths to success, and their already 
articulated resentments at having to 
share the wealth of their lands with 
the Han may reach explosive pro- 
portions. Minorities are likely to be 
aided in their attempts to redress 
these grievances by the techniques 
of mass mobilization and organiza- 
tion taught to them by the party. 

It is clear that CCP minorities 
policies, despite their successes, 
have not yet succeeded in produc- 
ing a genuine drawing together of 
peoples, ‘and it can be expected 
that the debate. over how tò deal 
with the continued existence of 
tensions among nationalities will 
go on. The reader, on noting that 
the victors in each successive leader- 
ship struggle in Peking have ac- 
cused their predecessors of national 
splittist policies, may have won- 
dered whether these policies gen- 
uinely differ from one another. 
Though similarities in goals exist, 


the methods employed by different 


` leadership elites have indeed dif- 
fered. The conflict between gradual- 
ist and assimilationist theories is an 
ongoing theme in the relations be- 
tween Han and minorities in.China 
since 1949, reminiscent of the 
theory of contradictions so promi- 
nent in Mao Tse-tung’s analysis of 
Marxist dialectics. Though the thesis 
of gradualism has not clashed with 
the antithesis of assimilationism in 
nearly so violent a form since the 
gradualist policies of the early 1950s 
were counterposed to the assimila- 
tionism of the Great Leap Forward, 
it is obvious that a synthesis which 
is acceptable to the various shades 
of opinion within the party’s de- 
cision-making elite, and among 
Chiha’s different minority groups, 
has yet to be found. 

This tension exists even within 
Mao’s statements on minorities 
policy, with his analysis of na- 
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tionality struggle as merely class 
struggle seeming to portend a rapid, 
activist solution to the minorities 
problem, while his words on the 
importance of minority nationality- 
cadres may be interpreted as sanc- ` 
tioning the existence of a socialism 
modified by the different medium 
through which it is received: a 
minority group cadre who is, and is 
perceived as, quite unlike the Han 
Chinese-dominated institutional 
structure she/he represents. Partic- 
ularly since his death, Mao’s words 
have been accorded the greatest 
esteem. It is unlikely that either of 
these two statements will ever be 
formally repudiated; one can there- 
fore expect that they will continue 
to be used to justify the policies 
advocated by those groups who de- . 
sire, respectively, gradualist and as- 
similationist policies.’ 

There are factors which, at least 
in the short run, seem to work 
toward a continuation of the grad- 
ualist policies presently in force: 
first, a hostile Soviet Union has 
been quick to publicize examples, ` 
whether real or imagined, which 
can be interpreted as evidence of 
assimilationist pressures within 
China, and the USSR stands ready 
to ‘encourage the grievance of 
China’s minorities. Second, in a pe- 
riod in which Hua Kuo-feng is trying 
to consolidate his power and to, lead 
China out’ of its economic, prob- 
lems of the past few years, it is 
highly unlikely that he will want to 
risk. the domestic instability and 
international ramifications which 
rapid assimilationist policies typ- 
ically involve. It is, therefore, likely 


! 


‘that gradualism will continue. 


One should not expect that a con- 
tinued’ policy of gradualism will 
necessarily yield the desired re- 
sults. While the failures of assimila- 
tionist policies have been more vis- 
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ible and spectacular, it is arguable 
that the dangers of gradualism, with 
its easy tolerance of minorities’ 
rights to a separate existence and to 
concessions not granted to Han, 
may, in the long run, prove’ more 
dangerous to the unity of the 
Chinese state. And moderate poli- 
cies have not managed to com- 
pletely abate hostilities between 
Han and minority even in the short 
run; disturbances were reported 
from minority areas of Yunnan prov- 
ince in 1975, and have been hinted 
at in Ch’ inghai and. Sinkiang in 
1976-77. Thus, ‘there may be 
another similarity between gradual- 
ist and assimilationist policies in 


9. News of the Yunnan’ disturbances was 
reported by the South China Morning Post 
(Hong Kong) 11 July 1975, p. 4; those in 
Ch’inghai by FBIS-CHI, vol. 12 (17 Jan- 
uary 1977), p. M6, and in Sinkiang by 
: FBIS-CH1], vol. 48 (3 March 1977), p. M2 


in leadership struggles, 
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addition to their common goal of a 
drawing together of peòples: the 
fact that neither set of policies has 
been able to eradicate tensions 
among nationalities. The charges 
made by opposing factions in the 
leadership elite have been true: 
both gradualist and assimilationist 


‘policies have left a residue of | 


“national splittism.” 

The CCP has done well in re- 
ducing the salience of ethnic ten- 
sions but seems frustrated in its 
continued attempts to further reduce 
problems among nationalities. Per- 
haps, rather than persist in making 
such failures the subject of diatribes 
a wiser 
course of action would be to con- 


-centrate on keeping ethnic tensions 
‘below a certain acceptable thresh- 


old, as opposed to the ‘previous 
concentration on assigning blame 
for the party’s inability to achieve 
perfection. 
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Ethnic Conflict and the Kurds 
i By GEORGE S. HARRIS 


‘ABSTRACT: The Kurds seem further from autonomy: or 
independence today than in the past. In part, the cause lies 
in their disunity in language, religious behavior, and es- 
pecially tribal structure. The division of their core area among _ 
Turkey, Iran, and Iraq after the First World War assured 
Kurdish nationalism major opponents. In Turkey, the govern- 
ment has attempted to deny the very existence of Kurds as 
a separate people. While Kurdish leaders can exploit the 
multi-party system to establish local power bases, they must 
eschew overt ethnic agitation. In Iraq, the military move of the 
Barzanis was ultimately squashed by a determined, well- 
equipped central government. Only minor dissidence seems _ 
possible to continue here. In Iran, once the USSR’s wartime 
occupation of the northern part of the country ended in 1946, 
the Kurdish Republic of Mahabad which the Soviets had 
stimulated and facilitated collapsed. The shah has since 
maintained tight political control, while permitting the Kurds . 
some cultural expression. Although there is, thus, little 
prospect of a renewed Kurdish military bid for autonomy or 
independence’ in these three states, economic grievances 
are likely to continue to foster a sense of ethnic identity 
among the Kurds. 


George S. Harris was trained as cn historian of the Middle East. After 
receiving his Ph.D. degree from Harvard University in 1957, he. was assigned to 
the American Embassy in Ankara. On his return in 1962, he served in various 
governmental positions in Washington cealing with the Middle East. At the same 
time, he published articles and books on Turkey and since 1968 has been a 
Professorial Lecturer at the School of Advanced International Siudies. At present 
he is Director of the Office of Research and Analysis for Western Europe 
in the Bureau of Intelligence and Research in the Department of State. 
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ETHNIC CONFLICT AND THE KURDS 


‘NDEPENDENCE or recogni- 

tion as a national entity have 
both eluded the Kurds. Some of the 
frequent Kurdish revolts in the 
twentieth century have sought 
autonomy; others‘avowedly aimed 
at complete independence in a 


sovereign state. But the fate of all- 


of these insurrections has been the 
same. No Kurdish movement has 
succeeded over the long run even in 
extracting major concessions. Today 
Kurdish autonomy, let alone inde- 
pendence, seems further from reali- 
zation than ever. 

Yet the Kurdish question seems 
unlikely to disappear entirely. These 
people form a more or less indi- 
gestible lump clustered in a clearly 
definable contiguous area—an arc 
north of Mesopotamia, stretching 
from near the Mediterranean to the 
headwaters of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates rivers to the edge of the 
Iranian plateau. Kurds are as nu- 
merous as other peoples who have 
formed nation-states. Using the cri- 
terion of linguistic background, the 
best test of Kurdishness, it is rea- 
sonable to estimate that’ they num- 
ber at least 10 million.’ Thus, while 
they have conspicuously failed to 
achieve independence by military 
means, they are nonetheless too 
numerous to be easily swallowed 


ihe inability of the Kurds to es- 
tablish their own state reflects the 
nature of their opponents and the 
tangled international situation that 
they have faced in the twentieth 


l. This figure represents a projection of 
linguistic evidence from various censuses 
in Turkey, Iran, and Iraq. It includes some 
600,000 Kurds estimated to live in Syria 
and the Soviet Union. Some, particularly in 
the urban centers outside the core area, 


no longer speak Kurdish; many of these, ` 


especially in Turkey, may for all practical 
purposes be considered assimilated. 
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century. It also testifies to important 
disabilities that the Kurds have 
suffered from within. Indeed, it may 
well be that for all their reputa- 
tion as doughty mountain warriors 
they are not as promising subjects 
for a national movement as is often 
imagined. The elements of disunity 
that affect Kurdish political organ- ' 
ization must, therefore, be carefully 


. inspected. 


OBSTACLES TO NATIONAL UNITY 


Although the Kurds are easily 
distinguishable from the rest of the 
world, they are by no means united. 
Kurds are set apart from their neigh- 
bors chiefly by language. Kurdish 
belongs to the Indo-European fam- 
ily and is a close relative of Iran- 
ian. Yet Kurdish is not at all a 
unified tongue. It is divided into 
at least three major dialects. Kurdi, 
subdivided into Gurani and Sulay- 
mani, is spoken by many Iraqi Kurds 
and is the most common written 
language. But Kirmanji, itself broken 
into Mil and Zil subdialects, is used 
by nearly two-thirds of the Kurdish 
speakers. Zaza, the third major sub- 


` division, is confined to a group of 


Kurds in central Turkey; it is not 
readily intelligible to natives of 
either of the other two dialects. 
Thus, though language is the surest 
touchstone of Kurdishness, dia- 
lectical differences militate against 
a common sense of ethnic identity. 

‘Religious behavior also divides 
the Kurds. To be sure, the over- 
whelming majority are Sunnis of the 
Shafii rite, a version of Islam not 
widely practiced by others in this 
region. However, on the level of 
tribal religious practices and ad- 
herence to mystical orders, major 
divisive tendencies come into play. 
Kurds seem particularly drawn to 
various dervish brotherhoods (es- 
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pecially the Nakshbandis and the 
Kadiris) and to unorthodox Islamic 


` sects (such as the Nurcular in Turkey 


` . and the Ali Ilahis in Iran and Iraq). 


Even more significant, many tribal 
leaders—for example, the Barzanis 
in Iraq and the Kufrevis in Turkey — 


also combine hereditary religious - 
leadership... with their temporal’ 


authority. This combination serves 


.to intensify tribal distinctions among 


Kurds.- | * 

Tribal structure is no doubt an im- 
portant impediment to a national 
movement. In such societies, the 


- unit of loyalty rarely ranges beyond 


*- the tribe; thé individual is born into 


a series of family relationships from 


which he cannot disentangle himself | 
as long as he remains within the’ 


system. And this traditional organ- 
ization formed from aggregations of 
clais suffers from built-in rivalries 


and conflicts with neighbors. Dis- . 


putes over grazing rights and mar- 
riage partners typically set adjoin- 
ing tribes against each other. These 


feuds are so deep and hallowed with ` 


time that it takes extraordinary cir- 
cumstances to band tribes ofa ‘re- 


’ ` gion together even against outsiders. 


Hence, -thë . Barzanis in northern 
Iraq were opposed 'to the end .by 
their traditional tribal rivals; 
Baghdad government was able to 
field loyal Kurdish units ‘several 
thousand strong. Also, for dynastic 
and family reasons, one of Mulla 
Mustafa Barzani’s own sons actively 


collaborated with the Iraqi central - 


authorities against his father. 

Tribal organization, however, is 
gradually breaking down, as the 
seminomadic, transhumant, and 


, pastoral life become less prevalent 
‘ among the Kurds. 


In towns and 
cities of the Kurdish region“as well 
as the major urhan centers in Turkey, 


_ Iran, and Iraq, there. are growing . 
numbers of detribalized Kurds. The . 
latter are generally better educated ` 


the’ 


“i EN PERE 


than their rural brothers and are far E 


more likely to identify with an over- 


arching ethnic cause. A number `` 
among them have embraced reform- - 
` ist or radical social doctrines, which’ 


at least in theory reject the tradi- 
tional tribal system as archaic and 
backward. 

Yet it has been ‘within the tribal 
structure that all major twentieth- 


century Kurdish leaders have oper- ° 


ated. The most successful— Sheikh 


Said in Turkey, Mulla Mustafa Bar- ' 
zani in Iraq, and Qazi Mohammad - 


in Iran—have managed ‘to go ‘be- 
yond their immediate tribal frame to 
attract confederations of tribes. The 
bandwagon effect of charismatic 
personality and the fame of success 
against a commonly despised cen- 
tral government have combined to 
bring allies to the cause. But at 


best, these have been a loose con-. 


geries of disparate elements ready 
to defect in the face of outside 
strength and always calculating their 
own factional advantage. These 
movements have broken down into 
their basic tribal units with great 
rapidity once the paramount leader 
surrendered or was forced off the 
scene. ” 


OUTSIDE OPPOSITION 


‘A serious complication militating 
against a national movement em- 


bracing a majority of the Kurds ` 


has been the division of their. core 
area among Turkey, Iraq, and Iran. 
The ‘arbitrary line drawn after the 
First World War frustrated realiza- 
tion of the Kurdish autonomy pro- 
vided in the still-born Treaty of 
Sevres of 1920 and assured the 
Kurds not one, but three major ad- 
versaries in. any move for auton- 
omy. or independence. In Turkey, 
where today somewhat over 4 mil- 
lion Kurds reside, they are outnum- 


bered about ten to one by the Turks. | 


: 


- 


The some 2, 5 million Kurds in Iran 
and’ the 2 million.in Iraq each form 
at most about 20 percent of. the 
population of these states. In this 
situation, the energies of the Kurds 
have been focused outward to ‘deal 
with these national capitals rather 
than inward in efforts to come to- 
gether across national frontiers. 


In Turkey 
All efforts at Kurdish autonomy 


or independence were consistently 
and firmly suppressed by the Turk- 


` 


ish Kemalists. On the one hand, in ` 


1919 Mustafa Kemal Ataturk ordered 
his followers ‘ ‘to proceéd in such. 


a manner as to destroy the possi- 


bility of a separatist movement 
by the Kurds.”? At the same’ time, 
in order to assure.maximum sup- 
port in the Turkish struggle for inde- 
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‘ing that the Nakshibandi -tribal-. 
chief; Sheikh Said, revolted in 1925- 
inthe name of the caliph’ and 
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in ways that séemed to, threaten 


‘the interests of important Kurdish 


leaders. Hence, it was not surpris- 


against the reformist regime in . 
„Ankara which was dedicated to up- 


rooting. the traditional power sys-. _ 


tem in .the country. Said’s insur- 
rection, however, did not call for the’ 


creation of a Kurdish national state, - 


nor did the majority of the Kurds 
in Turkey join in. Some’ actively 
cooperated. with the Turkish army 


against Sheikh Said, and some who - 


welcomed the revolt at first were- 


` soon disaffected by the brigandage 


pendence, he wooed the Kufrevis — 


and other powerful Kurdish leaders; 
in the Grand ‘National Assembly he 
- made a special point of defending 
. the brotherhood of ‘Turks, Kurds, 
and other “Islamic elements. "3 Is- 


met Inonu at the Lausanne Peace“ 


Conference frequently spoke of 
Turkey as the “homeland of Kurds 
and: Turks.”4 What Ankara princi- 
pally intended by these references, 
however, was to buttress claims for 
the inclusion in Turkey of territory . 
inhabited by Kurds. 

The wartime phase over and a 
more coherent political machine or- 
. ganized, the Kemalist regime set 
about entrenching itself in power 


“2, pes A Speech Delivered by Ghazi 
Mustapha Kemal (Leipzig: K. F. Koehler, 
. 1929), p. 109. 

3. Ali Harzya; “Kurt Sorunu, ’ Emek, ùo. 6 
(November 1970), p. 46; Turkey, T.B.M.M. 
Zabit Ceridesi, Devre 1, Igtima seénesi: l, 
vol. 1, 3rd ed. ‘(Ankara: T.B.M.M. Matbaasi, 
1959), p. 165, session of 1 May 1920. ` 

4. Ismet Cheriff Vanly, Le Kurdistan 
. Irakien Entite Nationale (Neuchatel: Edi- 
tions de la Bacénniere, 1970), p. 54. 


of the rebels. Although it was the 
most widespread revolt Ataturk 


would face, it was, fairly speedily - 
put down by the well-disciplined,, 


experiericed troops at Ankara’s dis-, 
posal. x 

- From ‘these events, Ankara des 

the conclusion that the Kurdish tri- 

bal leadership was responsible for 

- the insurrection. Ataturk thus exe- 

“cuted - the handful of paramount 


.chiefs ‚and dispersed ‘the lesser 


lights to enforced residence outside. 
of the Kurdish areas. ‘At the. same, 
time, Ankara stepped up the pace’ 
of its efforts to assimilate the dis- 
.Sidents. The Kurds were to be en- 
: couraged’ by all practical means to 


‘identify as Turks. In the.'effort-to 


celebrate the pre-Islamic cultural 
heritage. of the Turks as the basis of 
a new nationalism, ; the ‘Ankara 
authorities promoted the view that 
Kurds were Turanians who had 


_somehow forgotten their linguistic. 37 
It became the: vogue in * 
Turkey to deny the existence of the 


origins. 


Kurds as a separate: people. 
The’ revol of Kurdish tribal ele: 


5. See Ismail il Beşikçi; Dogu Anadol? nun 
Duzeni (Istanbul: E. Yayinlari, 1969), pp. 
13-14; Harzya, “Kurt Sorunu,” pp. 49-50. | 
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ments near Mt. Ararat in 1930 which 
spilled over into the Maku region 
of Iran was likewise severely sup- 
pressed. The Kurdish insurgents 
were no match for Ankara; which 
used air power this time in addi- 
tion to its effective ground forces. 
And with the failure of the 1937 
uprising in Tunceli against the cen- 
tral government’s efforts to set up 
gendarmery posts and: schools in 
this area, the military phase of the 
Kurdish question came to a close 
in Turkey. ` 

To assure that further Kurdish re- 
volts would not occur, Ankara im- 
posed stricter administrative con- 
trols over eastern Turkey than in 
the rest of the country. A consis- 
tent effort was made to disarm the 
tribes, and gendarmes were sta- 
tioned throughout this area. Some 
Kurdish tribes and especially their 
leaders were removed from the 
troubled region. Railway lines were 
built to facilitate government troop 
movements. 

At the same time, the Kurds suf- 
fered severe cultural disabilities. 


The use of Kurdish as a written. 


language, or as a tongue on the 
radio and television, was sternly 
prohibited. While the “Citizen Speak 
Turkish” campaign of the early 
1960s was quickly shelved in view 


of the practical difficulties of in- — 


sisting on linguistic conformity by 
millions of people who did not 
know this language, the political 
and legal system in’ Turkey is 
heavily biased in favor of Turkish. 
To be eligible to enter parliament, 


for example, one must be fluent in 
Turkish. 


Although bared from making 


overt appeals to ethnicity, the Kurds 
have’ been able to take advantage 
of the Turkish system of multi- 
party political competition intro- 
duced after the Second World War. 


- The parliamentary process offers- 
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scope for defending regional —if not 
avowedly ethnic—interests. And 
the dynamics of multi-party politics 
has assured competition by the 


‘major parties for local support in 
the Kurdish provinces. Indeed, this ` 


process proceeded to the point that 
in the 1950s the Democrat party 
allowed local administration of this 
area frequently ta fall into the hands 
of natives rather than administrators 
sent from the capital. And in reac- 
tion to this policy of regional con- 


cessions, the military junta which . 


took power in 1960 deported 55 Kur- 
dish tribal chiefs to western Turkey. 
But when civilian rule returned the 
next year, these leaders. were re- 
stored to their traditional followers 
with their power largely un- 
changed.® 

Tribes, however, have limitations 
in the game of parliamentary politics 
‘similar to those they suffer in na- 


‘tional movements: they provide a 


relatively narrow base of support. 
As a result, minor parties in partic- 


ular have had to be content with the ` 


backing that one tribal constituency 
could give in a province. For ex- 
ample, in. 1965 the Turkish Labor 
party received the lion’s share of its 
votes in, Diyarbekir province from 
the county of Lice, home of its 
sometime secretary general.” 

For those Kurdish politicans who 


aspired to broader’ power bases,” 


there were social mechanisms that 
could help somewhat to transcend 
tribal limits. Fictive relationships 


based on the sponsorship of cir- - 


cumcision celebrations (kirvelik) of- 
fered a way for the rich and power- 


6. Y. K. Karaosmanoglu: described the 

Democrat tactics, Ulus, 6 December 1960. 
See als Milliyet, 27 October 1960; Hurriyet, 
21 November 1960. 
- 7. Turkey, T. C. Bashakanlik, Devlet Ista- 
tistik Enstitusu, 1950-1965 Milletvekili ve 
1961, 1964 Cumhuriyet Senatosu Uye 
Seçimleri Sonuçlari (Ankara, 1966), pp. 425~ 
45. 
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ful to expand the numbers of those 
who: were personally bound. to 
them.: The contro! of landlords 
over tenants: served as another 
means of constructing the network 
of relations needed to go beyond 
the tribal frame. Using these de- 
vices, Kurdish politicans in eastern 
Turkey have developed bases of 
power independent of party organ- 
izations, giving these leaders: the 
option to shift party at will or to 
run as independents if they could 
not strike the proper deal with the 
national organizations. In the 1977 
election campaign in Turkey, Kurd- 
ish leaders from several eastern 
provinces reportedly took their fol- 
lowers. out of the Republican 
People’s party for such reasons.® 
The possibility of substantial 
benefits within the system dis- 
courages most of the prominent 


Kurdish political leaders from risk- ` 


ing their positions by overtly pro- 
moting ethnic separatism. Embar- 
rassment at being identified with 
Kurdish national aspirations was 
clearly evident in: 1963, for ex- 


ample, in New Turkey party Secre- `- 


tary General Yusuf Azizoglu’s re- 
. jection of Minister of Interior Hifzi 


Oguz Bekata’s accusations that he’ 


was encouraging Kurdish divisive 
sympathies. And there could be no 
mistaking the warning implicit in 
Republican People’s party deputy 
Asim Eren’s parliamentary quéstion 


in 1959. about the advisability of: 


retaliating against Turkish Kurds for 
the massacre of Turkmen tribesmen 
in Mosul.!° 


8. Dr. Ayşe Kudat, Kirvelik (Ankara: Ay- 
yildiz Matbaasi, 1974), passim. . 

9. Hurriyet, 22 April 1977. 

10. Milliyet, 10 October 1963; Akşam, 
15 April 1959, carried open telegrams pro- 
testing Eren’s suggestion and expressing 
surprise ‘that his party would not disown 
these “threats.” The following day the press 
noted that the authorities had banned further 
discussion “‘on the subject of the Kurds.” 
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In this situation, Kurdish na- 
tionalist sentiment has been openly 
exploited only by the most radical 
of Turkey’s legal political bodies, 
the Turkish Labor party—and then 
only after this party was solidly 
established. This avowedly Marxist 
organization publicly equated the 
economic backwardness of eastern 
Turkey with a discriminatory ethnic 


. policy by the Ankara government. 


For the temerity publicly to return 
to Inonu’s Lausanne formulation 
that Turkey was a country of Turks 
and Kurds in its program adopted 
in November 1970, the Turkish 
Labor party was summarily closed 
in mid-1971; its leaders, both Kurds 
and non-Kurds, were given lengthy 
jail terms.! To a military-backed 
regime in Ankara, there was evi- 
dently no more serious crime than 
encouraging Kurdish separatism. 

If Kurdish nationalist sentiment 
can no’ longer be manipulated so 
openly by: formal political parties, 
it may -still be visible in the 
anarchist and extremist current that 
has disturbed Turkey.in the past 
decade. Kurds are disproportion- 
ately represented in the radical 
leftist movements in Turkey. Per- 
haps intérest in these causes is 
generated from the fact that eastern . 
Turkey remains comparatively poor 
and neglected in the deyelopment 
of the country. Whatever the reason, 
when Kurdish students go to the 
major universities, they seem more 
likely than their Turkish colleagues 
to join activist movements. In the 
rebellion against authority common 
to all these protagonists, the .de- 
mand for a better deal for the Kurd- 


11. “Turkiye Işçi Partisi IV. Buyuk Kongre ` 
Kararlari,” ‘Emek, no. 7 (December 1970), 
pp. 7-8; Milliyet, 15-16 May 1971, claimed 
that the Labor party was linked to. the 
Democratic party of Kurdistan; Milliyet, 
15 June 1971. ` 
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ish areas is frequently voiced.” 
At present in Turkey there is little 
:propaganda calling directly for 
Kurdish independence; but in agita- 
tion for faster, more equitable eco- 


nomic development of the eastern . 


part of the country, the under- 
current of ethnicity clearly persists. 
In Iraq uP 

The Kurds of northern Iraq greeted 
the advent of British rule after the 
First World War with traditional 
tribal revolt. Seeking to resist the 
imposition of firmer control from 
Baghdad than they had previously 
known, Sheikh Mahmud, a major 
Kurdish leader, rose first in 1919 
and in a broader move in 1922. It 
took the British .authorities two 
years to put down his last insur- 
rection; éven then unrest remained 
endemic in the Kurdish region, 
though the Iraqi Kurds seemed 
largely unaffected by the rise and 
fall of Sheikh Said in Turkey. 

By 1927, the Barzani clan ‘had 


come to the fore.as ‘the leading - 


Kurdish dissidents. In the years 
that followed, the Barzanis earned 
a reputation for activism and bold- 
ness in resisting the central govern- 
. ment in Baghdad. In 1929 they de- 
manded the formation of an all- 
Kurdish province embracing their 
core area in Iraq, a demand they 
repeated in 1943. Under this stim- 
‘ulus, in 1930-31 . notables - peti- 
tioned the League of Nations to set 
up an independent Kurdish govern- 


ment." Their main motives, how- 


' ever, appeared to be to gain con- 
cessions from the Arabs to permit the 


12. Harzya, “Kurt Sorunu,” pp. `52-64; 
“Açik Oturum: Ortadogu Devrimci Çemberi,” 
Ant, no. l (May 1970), pp. 63-84. 

13. Stephen H. Longrigg, ‘Iraq 1900 to 
1950 (London: Oxford aron Press, 
1953), pp. 193-96, 324-27. 
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establishment of local autonomy and 
the use of Kurdish as a language 
of education as well as to demand _ 
a greater share of Iraq’s revenues 
for the development of the northern | 
region. When continuing Barzani 
agitation elicited a determined 
thrust from the Baghdad government 
backed by the British in 1945,” 
Mulla Mustafa Barzani—the most 
active and charismatic of the leaders 
of this tribe—fled with a group of 
followers first to Iran and thence to 


‘the USSR on the collapse of the 


Kurdish Republic of Mahabad in. 
1946. i 
The quiet waua by ‘the de- 
parture of Mulla Mustafa, coupled 
with more capable government in 
Baghdad and the suppression of 
Kurdish dissidence in Iran, hardly 
survived the overthrow of the Iraqi 
monarchy in 1958. The advent of a 
radical central government oriented 
toward the Arab world posed a 
threat to the Kurds. Abdul Karim . 


‘Qasim, who initially welcomed 


Mulla Mustafa Barzani home from 
refuge in the ‘Soviet Union, soon 
turned against the Kurdish leader. 
After- granting Barzani’s political 
party—the Democratic party of 
Kurdistan—legal status in 1960, 
Qasim encouraged the Baradost and 
Zibaris to pursue their traditional 
feuds with Mulla Mustafa. 

The Barzani revolt of June 1961, 
therefore, began as a traditional 
move ‘to. resist the central govern-’ 
ment and to defend tribal rights. 
Mulla Mustafa’s aims were at most 
some form of self-administration for 
the Kurds in northern Iraq; he was 
not after broac autonomy or even ` 
thé overthrow of Qasim. Nor was 
Barzani at first even supported ac- 
tively by the small group of city- 


bred detribalized Kurdish radicals ` 


who had been the guiding light of 
the Democratic party of Kurdistan. 
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They objected to his traditionalist 
tribal approach and favored radical 
socialist organization instead. And 
throughout 1962 the radicals main-. 


tained a separate identity, even-" 


tually establishing their own rival 
front in the rugged area to the south- 
east of Barzani’s territory. 

While .Qasim claimed to see a 
foreign finger in triggering the 
Barzani insurrection, there is no 
evidence to substantiate his charges. 
The - Kremlin, though critical of 
Qasim for suppressing the Iraqi 
Communist party, did not wish to 
see his anti- Western regime upset; 
‘Moscow, therefore, did not give 
unequivocal support to Mulla’ Mus- 
tafa. Arab states vacillated, -torn on 
the one hand between feelings of 
solidarity with Baghdad against non- 
Arabs and, on the other, Egyptian- 
Iraqi rivalry which had burst forth 
once Qasim showed his independ- 

“ence of Gamal Abdal Nasser. The 
-West remained aloof; it still gener- 
ally regarded Barzani as a’ Com- 
munist on the basis of his 15 years 
in the Soviet Union. Only Iran was 
sympathetic to Mulla Mustafa, see- 
ing him as a useful ally in the con- 
test against Qdsim. But Tehran was 
willing to do little of.a practical 
nature to help the Kurds, and it ap- 
pears that the Iranian government 
had little if anything to- do with 
setting off the Kurdish insurrection. 
. Qasim’s .efforts to bring Mulla 
‘Mustafa to heel failed. Baghdad’s 
military establishment never Te- 
covered from the shock of the revolu- 
tion and the reorientation of supply 
from British to Soviet’ equipment. 
Moreover, the security forces were 
not free from. pursuing other domes- 
tic enemies long enough to focus 


14, Edgar O’Ballance, The Kurdish Revolt: 
1961-1970 (Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 
1973), p. 87. 
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fully on the Kurds. In Qasim’s years, 


the army was also committed to 
press Kuwait in. the south. Thus, 
Baghdad could not exert its max- 
imum force against the Kurdish ir- 
regulars who took advantage of their 


mountainous terrain in the north. 


The stalemate with the Kurds ir- 
ritated powerful factions in the army 
and contributed to some degree to 
Qasim’s overthrow in February 


.1963. The Baath party regime which 


ran Iraq for the ensuing nine months 


also was unable to settle itself — 


firmly in power. It first offered 
Barzani a compromise of limited 
autonomy in only one of the three 
major Kurdish provinces. But ‘the 
Baath apparently from the first in- 
tended to try to crush the insur- 
rection by force. It was only the 
inner strains that brought the Baath 


regime down after the end of the 


fighting season in the fall of 1963 
that saved Barzani: His men had 
not performed well against the Baath 
offensive. 

The Arif brothers who took ovér 
for the next five years also. tried 
both conciliation and conflict to deal 
with Mulla Mustafa. The tactic of a 
ceasefire, declared in February 
1964, almost succeeded. It provoked ` 
a split in Kurdish ranks between 
the tribal forces and the urban 
radicals, who accused Barzani of 


_ selling out by ending the fighting 
_without a specific promise, of auton- 


omy. And this challenge led Mulla 
Mustafa ‘to expel the Kurdish ac- 
tivists by force.’ 

Despite this purge of his forces, 


Barzani could not deflect conflict 


with the Arif regime. In Baghdad 
he was seen as the symbol of dis- 
sidence. ‘There was abiding: pres- 
sure on the central government to. 


15. Vanly, Kurdistan Irakien, pp. 229-24, 
O’Ballance, Kurdish Revolt, pp. 120-21. 
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reestablish firm control over the 
north. But the government’s mili- 
tary campaign of 1965-66 failed 
disastrously. Tehran had by now 
broadened considerably its military 
supply to the Kurds in the con- 
text of severely. deteriorating rela- 
tions between Iraq and Iran. And 
when Baghdad overextended itself 
in the quest for a knockout blow 
in the Ruwanduz valley, its forces 
were routed by Mulla Mustafa. 
This stalemate, in which ‘the 
Kurdish forces could. not descend 
from their hills and,.the central 
government's army could not leave 
the main roads, led Baghdad to 
offer a 12-point peace program in 
June 1966, providing for elections, 
` amnesty, "teparations, and some 
form of decentralized administra- 
tion:'6 Yet this compromise was 
given little chance to succeéd. The 
Arif regime collapsed in the wake 
of the Arab defeat in the Six-Day 
war against Israel in 1967. 


The Baath party which now took: 


over wasted little time in launch- 
ing a major move to end Barzani’s 
independence. Like its prede- 
cessors, however, the Baath regime 
found it difficult to gain the ad- 
vantage; the government’s drive 
stalled, and the campaign during 
1969: proved indecisive. No doubt 
the slowness of the new regime to 
consolidate its position in Baghdad 
played a part in ordering the mili- 
tary standoff. And internal rivalries 
within the 15-man Revolutionary 
Command Council kept the govern- 
ment from devoting its full atten- 
tion. to action against the Kurds. 
In addition, the Baath forces were 
distracted by an escalating confron- 
tation with Iran which led Baghdad 


16. For the text of this program, see Majid 
Khadduri, Republican Iraq (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1969), pp. 274-76. 
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to withdraw forces from operations 
in the north. Worsening relations 
between Iran and Iraq also led | 
Tehran to increase markedly the 
flow of assistance to the Kurds. On 
the other hand, Moscow did not 
cut military aid as it had when the 
Baath took power in 1963, though 
the Soviets did press Baghdad to 
come to terms with Barzani rather 
than: pursue military action. 

In this situation, the central 
government concluded a 15-point 


‘peace plan with Mulla Mustafa in 


March 1970.'7 This accord provided 
for more far-reaching autonomy for 
northern Iraq than ever before. It 
also granted the Kurds the right of 
assured representation in the ex- 
ecutive and legislative bodies. of the 


‘central government which pledged 


the rapid economic development of 
the Kurdish region. Moreover, this 
compact authorized the Kurds to 
keep their heavy weapons for four 
years, until the accord was to be 
fully implemented.: - 

This agreement marked the high- 
water of Kurdish gains. Not only 
was Baghdad forced to acknowledge 
its inability to crush Barzani’s move- ` 
ment, Mulla Mustafa’s opponents 
in the Democratic party of Kurdistan 


, were obliged to recognize his para- 


mountcy as well. 

Yet, from this high point, Kurdish 
fortunes declined with startling 
suddenness. On the one hand, the 
Baath regime steadily solved its 
problems of internal. divisions. At 
the same time, it moved to end its 
isolation in the post-Nasser Arab 
world and to strengthen its ties 
with Moscow. Indeed, in April 1972 
a 15-year Treaty of Friendship was 
concluded between the USSR and - 


17. Iraq, Ministry of Information,March 11 
Manifesto on the Psaceful Settlement of the 
Kurdish Issue in Irag (Baghdad, 1974). 
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Iraq. On the other hand, Mulla 
Mustafa could do little to strengthen 
his forces. The shah was. apparently 
interested in keeping the Kurds sup- 
plied only for defense, not to the 
point of asserting independence. 


And it was difficult for Barzani to - 
maintain his forces on a, . prolonged. 


war footing. . 

With the end of the four-year 
term of the 1970 accord, therefore, 
the time was ripe for a renewed 


Baath. offensive. \Under these cir- 


cumstances, moreover, -the tide of 
battle quickly turned against Bar- 
zani, who for the first time faced 
a fully determined, well-equipped 
military operation.- In ‘response, 
Mulla Mustafa redoubled his ap- 
peals for outside assistance. 

The changing fortunes of the 
Kurds posed a major problem for 
Tehran. As Baghdad’s troops drove 
ever closer to the border with Iran, 
it became increasingly evident, that 
in order to help Barzani effectively, 
the shah would, have'to commit his 
own forces to the battle. This would 
have risked a major war between 
Iran and Iraq. At this’ juncture, 
however, Baghdad gave evidence 
that it would be prepared to satisfy 
other Iranian desires if Tehran 
would end its aid to the Kurds. It 
was on this basis, therefore, that 
the shah accepted Hayri Boume- 


diene’s offer of mediation in March - 


1975 and worked out a comprehen- 
sive settlement of all outstanding 
issues with the Baghdad govern- 
ment.) | 

This pact shut off the Kurdish 
lifeline to the outside world. It 
ended vital military assistance to 


18. For the text, see New Times, no. 16 
(1972), pp. 4-5. 

19. Geoffrey Godsell, “Shah Tells’ Why He 
Made Peace with Iraq,” Christian Science 
Monitor, T May 1975, p. 3. 


the. Barzani forces. Equally, it 
ranged the shah against the Kurds 
by committing him to close the 
border and deny sanctuary for those 
engaged in military operations 
against Baghdad. 

In this situation, the odds were 


- too great for Mulla Mustafa to buck. 


He. took advantage of the grace 
period to flee to Iran to throw him- 
self on the mercy of the shah. Many 


- of ‘his supporters fled with him. 


The rest surrendered en masse. 
Within: days the rebellion was over 
and central authority was reim- 
posed in the hills of northern Iraq 
for the first time in nearly 15 years. 
Baghdad has sought to clinch its 
advantage for all time by making 
some population’ shifts to increase 
the numbers of Arabs in the region 
of the oil fields on the border of 
the Kurdish area. It has also, widely 
disarmed the Kurds and stationed 
security forces’ broadly through the 
area. The Kurds maintain limited 
cultural rights, while. being ex- 


posed to quick retaliation if they ` 


should step out of line. , 
Nonetheless, restiveness remains. 


There are reports of occasional in-- 


stances of small-scale insurgency 
in the north, said to be fomented 
by Kurdish nationalists who slipped 
into the area from Syria. Un- 


doubtedly such dissidence will be 


limited as long as the Iranian border 
stays shut. But it is almost impos- 
sible to assure complete quiet as 
long as there are those outside who 
are dedicated to stirring up Kurdish 
separatist sentiment and who can 
exploit the sense of grievance at un- 


equal treatment that persists in the ` 


Kurdish region. 


20. David Hirst, “Disorders; Guerrilla 
Warfare Weaken Iraq’s Ruling Party,” Wash- 
ington Post, 1 May 1977, p. K3. 
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In Iran 


The breakdown of central author- 
ity in Iran left the northwest border 
area in almost continuous turmoil 
after the First World War. Kurdish 
tribes led by Ismail Aga Simko 
managed to set themselves up 
briefly as independent lords of the 
Mahabad area near Lake Rezaiyeh. 
This venture was the traditional 
tribal drive for local dominance 
and reflected little broader Kurdish 
nationalist aspiration. After the 
central government regained control 
of the rest of Persian Azerbaijan 
in 1922, Simko’s move quickly col- 
lapsed. Further south a Qajar pre- 
tender also raised the Kurds in 1926 
in an abortive effort to seize the 
throne.” By 1930, however, Reza 
Shah managed to impose order on 
the area and partially to disarm the 
tribes. ` 

In the interwar period, Tehran 

attempted no consistent drive as the 
Turks did to break up Kurdish tribal 
organization. To be. sure, Reza 
Shah’s regime did not permit Kurd- 
ish to be used as the language of 
education or government. Yet, un- 
like the Turks, the Iranians did 
allow Kurdish books to be printed 
and Kurdish programs to be broad- 
cast on the radio. Thus, the Iranian 
experience formed a half-way point 
between the absolute denial of 
Kurdishness:in Turkey and the cul- 
tural and at times political per- 
missiveness in Iraq. 

' With the occupation of Iran by the 
Soviets during the Second World 
War, the situation of the Kurds 
changed significantly. In the first 
place, the demobilization of the 
Iranian army weakened Tehran’s 
control over this area and returned 


21. Hassan Arfa, The Kurds (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1956), pp. 64-7; 
Longrigg, ‘Iraq, p. 159. S 
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Kurdish tribesmen with their arms 
to the region. More important was 


. the manipulation of the Kurds by 


the Soviets who saw in the en- 
couragement of Kurdish separatism 
a way to consolidate their power in 
northwestern Iran. 

Encouraged by Moscow, detrib- . 
alized Kurds in Mahabad in 1942 
took the initiative to organize the 
komula, a local organization dedi- 
cated to promoting Kurdish separa- . 
tism.” The following year, Qazi 
Mohammad, the paramount reli- 
gious figure of the region, began 
to agitate for formal recognition of 
Kurdish autonomy. The separatist 
movement also drew impetus from 
the general opposition to being 
incorporated in the Azerbaijan ` 
Democratic Republic being’ or- 
ganized by, the Azeri Turks of 
Iranian Azerbaijan. Not only was 
there strong ethnic antagonism be- 
tween these groups, but the Soviet- 
inspired Azerbaijan Republic re- 
flected radical social doctrines 
which caused concern among con- 
servative Kurdish tribal leaders.’ 
Finally, the kamula movement in 
Mahabad drew strength from the 
advent of Mulla Mustafa Barzani, 
who reached there in flight from 
Iraq at the end of 1945 with several 
thousand tribal followers. 

Early- in 1946, again with Soviet 
help, Qazi Mohammad proclaimed 


-the Kurdistan Autonomous Republic 


in Mahabad. This was a hastily ~ 
constructed state, based on the de- 
tribalized komula elements in 
uneasy cooperation with the local 
tribal chiefs and Barzani’s Iraqi 
refugees. It also suffered from a 
built-in territorial conflict with the 
Azerbaijan Democratic Republic 
over rich farm land and towns on 


22. William Eagleton, The . Kurdish Re- 
public of 1946 (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1963), pp. 33-40. 
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the edge of the Kurdish region. 


Moreover, the new Kurdish state 
did not extend far south of its ` 


capital and hence did not enjoy the 
àllegiance of an important segment 
of Iran’s Kurds. f 

The main problem for Mahabad 
was the growing power of the Teh- 
ran government. When the Soviets 
agreed to evacuate northern Iran in 
May 1946, the Azeri and Kurdish 
states in the north could not stand. Al- 
ready in the case of the Mahabad 
Republic internal strains had under- 
mined the loyalty of many of the 
tribes to the Kurdish cause. Tra- 
ditional leaders were disturbed by 
the Communist orientation of some 
of the komula agitators; a coalition 
of tribal chiefs, through the inter- 
mediation of the American Con- 
sulate in Tabriz, offered their sub- 
mission: to Tehran. The Barzanis, 
too, were’ willing to negotiate with 
the Iranians and British for safe 
passage to return to Iraq. In this 
situation, the central government 
found little resistance to its ad- 
vance in December 1946.7 

Tehran now sought to end Kurdish 
dissidence once and ‘for all. Qazi 
Mohammad and his closest collabor- 
ators were executed. After some days 
of talks, the Iranian army moved 
against the Barzanis; Mulla Mustafa 
and 500 followers escaped to the 
USSR. The government disarmed 
the Kurds and stationed the well- 
armed Third Corps of the Iranian 
army in the region. With the’ ex- 
pansion of the road system and the 
spread of social services into the 
rural areas, the Kurds came in- 
creasingly into the tempo of modern 
existence. In this situation, the 
government’s stringent security 
measures and efforts to break down 
the tribal organization effectively 
deprived the Iranian Kurds- of 


23. Ibid., pp. 104-5, 108-16. 
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potential for causing Tehran serious 
difficulties. Indeed, there is no evi- 
dence that in recent decades Iran 
has been troubled by significant ~ 
Kurdish separatist activity. 


THE FUTURE OF 
KURDISH SEPARATISM 


Today, Kurdish nationalism is pro- 
moted ‘primarily by detribalized 
Kurds living in the West or else- 
where outside of the core area. 
Kurdish student organizations in 
Europe and the United States en- 
courage the development of a com- _ 
mon ethnic. identity. The Demo- 
cratic party of Kurdistan also main- 
tains a tenuous existence in exile, 
agitating in low key for the inde- 
pendence of the Kurds of Iraq. l 

There seems little likelihood that . 
this agitation will succeed in se- 
curing recognition of the Kurds as 


„a nation. The United Nations has 


characteristically refused to come 
out in favor of breaking up member 
states along ethnic lines. No major 
country now shows interest in taking 
up the Kurdish cause. While there 
was an outpouring of sympathy in 
the United States when Mulla Mus- 
tafa Barzani’s revolt was finally 
extinguished, this reaction reflected 


- humanitarian concern. It was also a 


product of the political debate, in 
America over the- operation of the 
intelligence community: the ver- 
sion of the Pike Committee report 
released in The Village Voice made 
much of the alleged betrayal of the 
Kurds as an exhibit in its critique 
of the Nixon administration’s con- - 
duct of foreign affairs.“ This high-. 
lighting of the Kurdish problem, 


24. “The CIA Report the President 


-Doesn’t Want You to Read,” The Village 


Voice, 16 February 1976, pp. 70, 85-7; 
Aaron Latham, “What Kissinger Was Afraid 
of in the Pike Papers, New York, 9 Novem- 
ber, no. 40, 4 October 1976, pp. 50-68. 
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2 
` therefore, proved of short duration; 
it did not suggest that there were 
deep roots in the United States for 
support to the Kurds as a national 
movement. 

Without consistent support from 
‘outside, including large amounts of 
military equipment, a Kurdish separ- 
atist movement clearly cannot sur- 
vive. It requires modern weapons to 
take on the established central gov- 
ernments.of the region which share 
a common determination to prevent 
the establishment of an independent 
or truly autonomous Kurdish state 
on their territories. With their own 
resources, the Kurds cannot produce 
the-arms they would need. Thus, a 
military move for autonomy or inde- 
pendence no longer seems possible. 

Although serious Kurdish ethnic 
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conflict, therefore, now appears to be 
a thing of the past, economic in- 
equalities and cultural traditions 
will assure that the Kurds have 
motives for asserting themselves. ` 
The intensity of their drive for 
recognition will undoubtedly’ vary 
in the different states of their 
residence. But the claim to the oil 
resources that their movements have 
advanced in the past are unlikely 
ever to be met. In this situation, 
it will be a long time before the 
standard of living in the Kurdish 
areas rises to the level of the sur- 
rounding regions. Thus, the sense of 
grievance that has lain at the heart 
of the separatist movement in the 
past is unlikely to weaken. And the 
Kurdish question will remain alive 
for future generations to resolve. 


NNALS, AAPSS, 433, September 1977 
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T IS not difficult to guess why 


problems in the development of | 


poor countries are usually stated in 
national terms. If development were 
viewed as an inter-country race 
where national units compete for 
respectable aggregate scores, then 
there would be no reason to worry 
about the inter-group situation 
within nations. Grand theories of 


development apparently accept this - 


view and thus put a premium on 
analyzing the collective attain- 


“ments of a nation rather than the. 


relative gains or losses of specific 
groups in the population within na- 
tions.! However, the recent recogni- 
tion of the persistence of mass 
poverty in countries that have at- 


tained respectable growth rates may ° 


succeed in reducing the appeal of 
national level aggregate analysis.” 
To some extent, it may direct more 
‘attention to the distributive issues 
that are often neglected when undue 
emphasis is given to the national 
level.’ 

The distributive issues of de- 
velopment include a much wider 
spectrum of problems than what is 
subsumed, in the development liter- 


1. For an analysis of grand theories of 
economic development, see E. Wayne Naf- 
ziger, “A Critique of Development Economics 
in the U.S.,” Journal of Development Studies, 
October 1976, pp. 18-34. Grand theories of 
political development are surveyed by Richard 
Sandbrook, “The ‘Crisis’ in Political Devel- 
opment Theory,” ibid., January 1976, pp. 
165-85. 

2. The poverty literature in economics is 
rapidly growing. Besides the best known 
work, H. Chenery etal., Redistribution with 
Growth (New York: Oxford University Press, 

1974), an interesting account of change of 
direction is presented by M. Hag, The 
Poverty Curtain (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1976). 

3. For a discussion of such weights and 
their effects, see H. Chenery et al., Redistri- 
bution with Growth, p. 40 Œ 
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ature, in the concept of income 
shares. Most of the developmental 
literature -is focused on the nar- 
rowly conceived economic ques- 
tions pertaining to factor endow- 
ments and factor proportions, as 
these relate to attaining the ideal 
output.* While pursuing these ques- 


‘tions, we tend to forget that in the 


absence of an articulated economy, 
the utilization of land, labor, and 
capital crucially depend on the co- 
ordination that, in a poor country, 
needs to be developed by the 


political system.’ In this sense, de- 


velopment is likely to proceed from 
the combined, mutually reinforcing 
development of the polity and the 
economy. The logic of combined de- 
velopment becomes all the more sig- 
nificant when development is de- 
fined, as it is here, as the deliberate 
transformation of a population’s liv- 
ing with priority accorded to the 
satisfaction of the Poorest mem- 
bers’ primary needs.’ i 
The recent encounter with .the 
poverty’ issue in developmental 
literature suggests that identifica- 
tion of mass poverty requires cer- 
tain relatively simple economic 
indicators such as asset, income, 


4. See S. Robinson, “Theories of Economic 
Growth and Development: Methodology and 
Content,” Economic Development and Cul- 
tural Change, vol. 21, no. 2 (1972), pp. 54-67. 

5. This is elaborated in my, paper on 
“Political Regimes and Rural Development,” 
presented at the Conference on Political 
Aspects of World Food Problems, Kansas 
State University, March 1977. 

6. The relation between basic human 
needs and development is discussed in 
Intemational Labor Office, Employment, 
Growth and Basic Needs (Geneva: ILO, 
1976). The logic of priority for the worst 
off is: discussed in John Rawls, A Theory 
of Justice (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1972); and A. K. Sen, On 
Economic Inequality (London: Son Uni- 
versity Press, 1973). 


~ 


or expenditure classes of a country’s 
population.’ The importance of as- 
certaining the true standards of liv- 
ing of the bottom 40 percent and 
devising the appropriate strategies 
for. improving their lot, however, 
generally tends to be stated in 
simplistic terms—terms that can be 
described as “economism.” Since 
the bulk of the literature addressed 
to these questions has come from 
economists mainly sponsored by 
politically cautious international or- 
ganizations, which need to keep the 
governing authorities in poor coun- 
tries in good humor, this kind of 


economism is not surprising.® Treat-. 


ing the poor as an income or ex- 
penditure class encompassing 40 or 
50 percent of a country’s popula- 
tion, and then rationally dividing it 
into categoric groups called target 
groups,’ may be useful as an in- 
tellectual exercise but it is not 
satisfactory for exploring realistic 
policy alternatives. 


POVERTY AND POLITICAL AGENDA 


In order to appreciate possibil- 
ities of policy action, it is neces- 
sary to consider the place of poverty 
as a political issue on the agenda 
of the political authorities and to 
see how the issue itself is elabor- 


T. N for example, a variety of papers o 
this issue in T. N, Srinivasan and P 
Bardhan, eds., Poverty and Income Aes 
bution in India (Calcutta: Statistical Pub- 
lishing House, 1974), esp. pp. 264-80. 

8. The largest bulk of this kind of literature 

has been produced or sponsored by the 
International Labor Office, the World Bank 
and the Organisation for Economic: Co- 
operation and Development. 
_ 9. The idea of 1 target group is explicated 
in Chenery et al, Redistribution with 
Growth, p. 91. For a critical account, see 
B. F: Johnston, “Food, Health, and Popula- 
tion in Development Strategies,” Journal 
of Economic Literature, i ii 
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ated in the context of social and 
political activities in a poor country. 
The making of a political authority 
in a new state, the composition of 
this authority, its mandate, inherit- 
ance, and competence would tell us 
one part of the story. How author- 
ities arrive at a sequencing of de- 
velopmental action would, of course, 
depend on their sense of priorities 


‘and the impact of public pressures 


on the formulation of developmental 
policy. The responsiveness of polit- 
ical authorities cannot be under- 
stood without reference to how var- 


-ious segments of the poor, for ex- 


ample, convey their demand and 
secure the attention of policy- 
makers at various levels within a 
country in order to gain access to 
its- resources. It is important to 
recognize in this connection that the 
distribution of poorer people in a 
country is unlikely to be uniform 
over-all geographic and adminis- 
trative regions, just as the in- 


` cidence of poverty may also vary 


widely among social and cultural 
divisions. 

- It is in this context that the prob- 
lem of unequal incidences of pov- 
erty among clearly identifiable eth- 
nic groups and regions in a multi- 
ethnic state assumes a crucial 
importance for analyzing the emer- 
gence of political issues concerning 
poverty, and their relative salience 
on the political agenda of a country 
at specific points of time. To define 
poverty in conventional economic 


terms by enumerating deprivations 


associated with a category of people 
is merely to summarize a selected 
set of static traits. In order to dis- 
cover how historically accumulated 
processes of impoverishment, sanc- 
tioned by authoritative rules and 
enforced by political power, have 


` engendered poverty among partic- 
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ular segments of a society in spe- 
cific locations, one. needs to consider 
a number of complex relationships 
in a wider setting. 

It is here that the structural 
interpretation of poverty and of its 
perpetuation assumes a special sig- 
‘nificance. But structural interpre- 
tations can take many forms, de- 
pending on whether one chooses to 
focus on inter-sectoral, inter-class, 
elite-mass, center-periphery, or in- 
ter-group domination of various 
types. The choice of a particular 
form or combination of forms would 
depend on the level and purpose of 
analysis. 


SOCIAL DISADVANTAGE AND 
GROUP PERCEPTION 


If the purpose of studying poverty 
is not simply to analyze its nature 
and causes but rather to seek ways 
of understanding how the poverty of 
specitic groups of people in partic- 
ular settings can be either allevi- 
ated or removed, then we must di- 
rect our attention to how it is 
actually perceived by those affected 
by it and „those who can initiate 
and organize appropriate action to 
change the situation. In poor coun- 
tries largely dependent on conven- 
tional modes of agrarian produc- 
tion, poor people are likely to be 
located in rural areas.’ The mode of 
production and ‘the factor of rural 
residence, when taken together, may 
give usa fair clue as to the place 
of the poor in a country’s social 
structure— provided the social 


10. The World Bank assumes an annual 
income equivalent to $50 or less as the 
standard. Eighty-five percent of all absolute 
poverty is in rural areas and the largest 
number concentrated in India, Indonesia, 
Bangladesh, and Pakistan: The World Bank, 
The Assault on World Poverty (Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1975), p. 19. 
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structure is not characterized by 

multiple lines of noneconomic 

cleavages. However, where eco- 

nomic divisions are complicated by 

the joint effect of ethnic and re- . 
gional divisions, one has to examine 

how these divisions join economic 

poverty with cther social disadvan- 

tages, thus compounding the effect 

of poverty. While political action to : 
attack poverty in the first case 

may be facilitated by a polarization 

ofthe perceptions of economic inter- 

est, its effectiveness may be con- 

siderably reduced in the second case 

by the confusion of the lines of 

division. 

-The largest number of people 
suffering from abject poverty are 
located in southern Asia, an area 
which is also deeply divided by per- 
sistent lines of cleavage identified 
with religion, language, caste, and ` 
wide regional variation in addition 
to class division. When deliberate 
efforts for development began, after 
the new nations of this area gained 
independence, an unusual degree of | 
political attention was demanded by 
the issues stemming from concerns 
for national coherence. Two cata- 
strophic partitions in the subcon- 
tinent in about two decades, in- 
volving conflicts claiming millions 
of lives, provide a sharp contrast 
to revolutionary civil wars in other 
parts of Asia. If ethnic conflict de- 
manded so much attention in south 
Asian politics," its solution con- 
sequently required ` considerably 
more political resources than would 
have been the case without it 
Assuming that scarcity of initial 


1l. For one account of ethnic politics in 
south Asia, see J. Das Gupta, “Ethnicity, 
Language Demands, and National Develop- 
ment in India,” in N. Glazer and D. Moynihan, 
eds., Ethnicity, Theory and Experience (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1975), pp. 466-88. s 
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yolitical resources is a normal char- 


icteristic of the early stages of. 


rolitical development, it may be fair 
o assume that resources used in 
ntegrational promoting reduced the 
Jace of general material develop- 
nent. A close look at group rivalry 
n this area would suggest that a 
substantial part of public organiza- 
ional energy, governmental or 
»therwise, has been directed to is- 
sues relating to the control of re- 
sources on behalf of ethnic forma- 
ions. To the extent this deflects 
the necessary organizational energy 
iway from material development, it 
nay be assumed to have affected 
he levels of living of the poorer 
masses. ` i 

This raises an intriguing ques- 
ion regarding the role of ethnic 
nediation in the political process of 
i developing country and its impact 
on the development of better living 
sonditions for the poorer people. 
(ntellectuals. from outside may con- 
reptualize social disadvantage ~in 
‘erms of absolute poverty of an 
sconomic category of people, but 
n- actual political life poorer 
zroups may find it strategically 
nore important to interpret their 
lisadvantage in terms of specific 
athnic groups. It is one thing to 
lefine a poverty situation and quite 
another to define a political situa- 
ion where people steeped in pov- 
ərty have to: make realistic moves 
œ alter their condition. Given a 
nulti-ethnic society, characterized 
oy. unequal distribution of advan- 
tage among ethnic groups, ethnic 
sompetition may provide a signif- 
‘cant opportunity to utilize social 
ies which may be more readily 
transformed into bases of organized 
noves for the desired share `of re- 
sources. - 

It is not surprising that ethnic 
zroups have been repeatedly utilized 


' 


as vehicles of lower-class aspira- . 


tions in multi-ethnic ' societies. 
Whether the basis of solidarity has 
been one of a deprived caste group, 
disadvantaged religious group, a 


- worse-off regional group, or any 


other, -ethnic formations have pro- 
yided a medium of mobilization 


which has taken many forms rang-_ 


ing from occasional movements to 
organized institutions. To dismiss 
ethnic mediation on ideal grounds 
invoking the norms of modernity or 
rules of revolution is a prerogative 
of observers with which nobody can 
quarrel. But realistic studies of 
political. action addressed to the 
actual structure of group situations 
and opportunities in multi-ethnic 


political systems cannot ignore how ' 


people define their disadvantage 
and how they work out strategies 
for overcoming such disadvantage 


against groups perceived as im- 


mediate adversaries. 


SELECTION OF ADVANTAGE 


The quéstion of strategy may be 
stated in clearer terms if we discuss 
a specific political setting and prac- 
tice. In the processes of politiciza- 
tion in India during the colonial and 
postcolonial periods, the perception 
and expression of class disadvan- 
tage have followed several courses. 
Besides affirming the pure economic 
rights of the poor; affirmative poli- 
tics for lower-class rights have often 


used ethnic mediation as a vehicle. 


of mass mobilization and organiza- 
tion. Unless we opt for a theory of 
false consciousness, whereby we 
can dismiss any course of mass 
mobilization as long as it does not 


` conform to our idealized definition 


of what ought to be true conscious- 
ness, we may be able to discriminate 
between the types of ethnic medi- 
ation which sought to advance the 
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levels of living of the disadvantaged 
and those which did not. Whether 
the expressed affirmative objective 
actually produced the desired re- 
sult is, of course, the second ques- 
tion to consider. These questions are 
further complicated by the fact that 
a single ethnic movement may in- 
corporate different degrees of class 
affirmation in different phases of 
time and regions of operation within 
the same country. 

It is easy to define disadvantage 
in objective economic terms; but 
economically disadvantaged groups 
may have sound practical reasons 
to expand their perception of disad- 
vantage to include ethnic factors. 
Historically, during. the most in- 
tensive phase of the Muslim na- 
tionalist movement in pre-partition 
India, Muslim peasants in Bengal 
- generally remained attached to Mus- 
lim nationalism rather than more 
class-oriented radical movements 
with predominantly Hindu leader- 
ship. It was evident that Muslim 
solidarity across classes mattered 
more to poorer Muslim peasants 
due to their insecurity regarding 
a lower-class movement led by 


people with religious ties to a dis- ` 


trusted community which also 
owned the larger share of land. Thus, 
communal solidarity based on Islam 
forged a political bond of security 
among the lower and upper classes 
of Muslims in Bengal. This pre- 
cluded the possibility of peasant 
alliance across religious communi- 
ties, including Hindu and Muslim 


poor peasants. Muslim nationalism- 


gained the loyalty of the poor Mus- 
-lim peasants of Bengal, although 
the national level leadership of this 
movement remained tied to large 
landholding interests of north India. 
In fact, in Uttar Pradesh, when the 
Indian National Congress stepped 
“up its “mass contact” campaign in 
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_ 1937 among Muslim peasants to 


build a mass alliance on the basis 
of ‘class -interest, Muslims of all 
classes treated it as a threat to 
their communal security and soli- 
darity. 12 

It is not too difficult to under- 
stand why Muslim peasants would 
give priority to communal security 
over class solidarity, or that they . 
were willing to perceive communal 
autonomy as a necessary step toward 
class welfare. The primacy of ethnic 
group security defined in political 
terms was not incompatible with 
the expectation of greater class bene- 
fits in the near future, once’a Muslim 
state came into existence. Partic- 
ularly in undivided Bengal, the 
promise of a Muslim homeland was 
interpreted by Muslim’ peasants— 
who also constituted the major part 
of the population of this province— 
as a promise of land reform and a 
higher standard of living. In fact, 


. following thé formation of Pakistan, 


the most rapid and extensive land: 
reform took place precisely in that 
part which contained Bengali Mus- - 
lim peasants." Land reform in east 
Pakistan was facilitated by the fact 
that most of the landlords were not 
Muslims, just as it was considerably 
delayed in the western part, where 
their counterparts were. 

In the politics of ethnic mediation 
of peasants’ interests, especially in 


12. The history of Muslim nationalism and 
its mobilizational variations in different 
provinces of undivided India is too compli- 
cated to be clarified by this condensed 
account. There are many studies of this, 
phase of political history. To cite one, for 
example, P. Hardy, The Muslims of British 
India (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1972). i ‘ 

13.. For an account of the politics of land 
reform in Pakistan, -see Hung-Chao Tai, 
Land Reform and Politics (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1974), esp. pp. 
65 ff. To what extent it significantly improved 
the levels of the peasants is another story. 


ps t 
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the eastern part of the subcontinent, 
the lower classes gained greater con- 
trol” of political and economic re- 
sources through the process of 
autonomy. To be sure, access to 
land was only a beginning toward 
realization of an improved level of 
living, and the complex series of 
steps needed to carry this inițial 
gain forward were subsequently im- 
peded by the mediating leadership." 
However, the impact of the redis- 
tribution of rural assets on the rural 
poor has to be considered in the 
context of what they perceive as the 
sum of political and economic ad- 
vantages resulting from ethnic 
autonomy. If these two advantages 
are valued together, then the evalu- 
ation of one to the exclusion of the 
other may be unfair. While evalu- 
ating isolated benefits, one should 
not wish away the fact that political 
situations in poor countries rarely 
offer the privilege of divisibility 


of issues which rational theorists of . 


development normally enjoy. 


REGIONALISM AND CONTROL 
OF RESOURCES 


Améng the various social divisions 
` in contemporary South Asia; regional 
division has probably raised some of 


14. By 1960, in the eastern part of Pakistan, 
only 3 percent of farms were of 12.5 acres 
and above and covered 19 percent of farm 
area. Compared to this, in the western part 
the corresponding figures were: 23 percent 
of farms were of 12.5 acres and above, 
covering 68 percent of farm area. For details, 
see §. R. Bose, “East-West Contrast in 
Pakistan’s Agricultural Development,” in 
Economic Development in South Asia, ed. 
E. A. G. Robinson and M. Kidron (London: 
Macmillan, 1970), pp. 135 ff How more 
egalitarian access did not necessarily result in 
the welfare of the rural poor due to a complex 
set of causes is explored in the same 
author’s “Trend of Real Income of the Rural 
Poor in East Pakistan, 1949-66,” Pakistan 
Development Review, 1968, pp. 452-88. 
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the most complicated issues con- 
cerning development. Regional loy- 
alty and its impact on development, 
though important.for most parts of 
South Asia, will be considered here 
in the context of post-Independence 
politics in India. Here we will 
select only one dimension, that of 
the relation between regionalism 


‘and its impact on the share of 


developmental gains of.the poorer 
population. The choice of regional- 
ism is dictated by, the. fact that 
its salience in Indian political de- 
velopment is commonly recognized 
by all political groups within the 
country. Theorists from abroad have 
treated it more according to their 
intellectual taste rather than what it 
means to the people in political 
practice. Conventional economic 
theories of development reveal a 
trained insensitivity to regions. They 
remain a secondary consideration ' 
in comparison with such abstrac- 
tions- as sectors and target popula- 
tions. Political theories of develop- 
ment generally treat regionalism as 
a threat to national coherence, though 
some occasionally grant it a possible 
positive value due to its role of 
generating political participation 
through regional mobilization. ` 
Regional demands for autonomy 
may be’said to assume the existence 


` of regions as coherent political units 


endowed with the right to represent 
the aspirations of their constituents 
and to manage their internal affairs 
as well as to make claims on national 
resources in competition with other 
regions. The political coherence of 
the regional units need not be ex- 
pressed in ternis of spatial or eco- 
nomic unity: of characteristics as it 


‘is normally assumed in regional 


analysis.” Political regionalism in 
India, for example, has used’ the 


15. In this respect, it is interesting to note 
the distinct discomfort of regional planners 
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logics of language, culture, religion, 
economic welfare, and administra- 
‘tive coherence as the bases of 
mobilization and group-rivalry within 
the nation. Despite occasional in- 
dications of secessionism, most of 
‘the regional movements never szeri- 


ously went beyond claiming intra-; 


national resource shares.!® In this 
sense, the political meaning of 
regionalism can probably best be 
understood as a search for an inter- 
mediate control system between the 
center and the periphery for com- 
petitive advantage in the national 
arena. 

Large-scale mass movements have 
served as instruments of -regional 
demands from the early years of 


India’s post-colonial existence. Sig-. 


nificant regional disparities were 
inherited by the new state. The 
uneven distribution of resources and 
‘the unequal development of such 
resources had already created po- 
litical resentment during the later 
phase of the colonial period. After 
Independence a new structure of 
opportunity was provided by the 
parliamentary democratic, federal 
system of government as well zs 
by the prior commitment of the 
ruling organization—the Congress 
party—to alleviate regional disac- 
vantage. In spite of this. prior 
commitment, however, the ruling 
leadership wavered in its response 
to regional demands; although, as 


with political perceptions of regionalism. 
See, for example, L. S. Bhat, Regiona:’ 
Planning in India (Calcutta: Statistical Pub- 
lishing Society, 1972), ch. 1. 


16. For accounts of phdses of regionalism’ 


which challenged the nation in certain parts 
of India, see J. Das Gupta, Language Con- 
flict and National Development (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1970), pp. 
191 ff; and P. R. Brass, Language, Religion 
and Politics in North India (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1974), pp. 17 ff. 
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‘Mass pressure was mobilized, it 
gradually conceded the major de- 
mands. The ethnic dimension of 
these regional movements, particu- 
larly those addressed to the re- 
organization of states on the grounds 
of autonomy for language com- 
munities, has been noted and an- 
alyzed by many observers. But 
regional mediation has been gen- 
erally treated in the context of its 
impact on the nation rather than in 
terms of what it has done for the 
disadvantaged people of the regions. 

Regional autonomy demands had 
distressed the ‘central authorities 
since the reorganized smaller states. 
were presumed to be less effective 


‘in managing resources than the 


larger, original states were expected 
to be.” Moreover, the autonomy- 
seeking states were also expected. 
to be.centers of disaffection due to 
their promotion of ethnic mobiliza- 
tion. 

In fact, the oyeral] record of the 
reorganized states clearly indicates 
that both these fears were unfounded. 
Of the six major regional move- 
ments that attained statehood within 
the Indian Union, five have achieved 
the highest growth level in the 
country.’ Punjab, Haryana, Maha- 
rashtra, and Gujaret are respectively 
ranked as the most advanced states 
in terms of per capita income levels 


` attained in recent years (see table 1). 


For the other two, if the 15 major ` 
states of India can be grouped into 
advanced, average, and backward 
states, ‘then, per capita income will’ 
place Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pra- 


17. The item cited in note 11 traces some 
of these details. Andhra Pradesh was con- 
ceded in 1952 by splitting Madras separating 
the Tamil Nadu area; Bombay was split into 
Maharashtra and Gujarat in 1960, and Punjab ' 
was broken into Punjab and Haryana in 1966. 
Several smaller states in other areas were 
conceded later. 


k 
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TABLE 1 


Per CAPITA INCOME: MAJOR STATES IN INDIA: AN APPROXIMATE: 
no, ‘ AID TO COMPARISON* (RUPEES) 








STATES 1950-51} RANK ‘1960-611 RANK “1970-714 RANK 
Andhra Pradesh 275 9 275 ` ll 569 8 
Assam , 335 5 315 8 528 ll 
Bihar 181 14 211 14 426 15 
Gujarat 381 3 362 3 778 3 
Haryana N.A.§ N.A.$ - 327 5 829 2 
Karnataka 287 7 285° 10 540 10 
Kerala 304 6 265 12 590 7 
Madhya Pradesh 236 13 288 ` 9 ‘550 9 
Maharashtra 373 - 4 409 '1l 775 7 4 
Orissa 252 11 211 14 496 14 
Punjab 404 ` 2 374 | 2 995 1 
Rajasthan 256 10 318 6 600 6 
Tamil Nadu 245 3 12- 336 4.. 644 5 
Uttar Pradesh 270 8 246 13 523 13 
West Bengal 471 1 317 7 ‘524 + 12 


Sources: National Council of Applied Economic Research (NCAER), 1967; State Govern- 
ment Reports, and Quarterly Economic Report, IIPO, 83 (April-June 1975). 

* Note the difference of computation between column 1 and the rest. 

+ State income estimates at 1960-61 prices by NCAER. 

f State domestic product estimates at current prices by respective states. 

§ The figure for Haryana is included with Punjab, of which it was a part. 


desh in the highest rank in the 
second and third group respectively. 
If we go beyond the level of income 
by state and consider other de- 
velopmental indicators, then the 
ranking of these states ‘will improve 
further, Both these states had lower 
ranks in terms of per capita income 
. in 1950 when they were parts of one 
„state. vee 

Besides attaining higher relative 
income in aggregate terms, all six 
of these states have also demon- 
strated that instead of threatening 
the nation they could serve as the 
most valuable partners of the center. 
The intensity of ethnic loyalty within 


each of these new states declined ' 
after it attained autonomy. In some 


of these states, political attention 
turned toward the relatively more 
backward regions within the bound- 
ary of the state. In Andhra Pradesh, 
for example, autonomy demands 
emerged from its own backward area 


in the form of Telangana move-- 
ment. This. time the symbol of 
mobilization shifted to economic 
factors. The success of the use of | 
the language symbol for mobiliza- 
tion prepared the ground for switch- 
ing attention to other demands, 
based on aspects other than language. 


REGION AND WELFARE 


While it is evident that regional : 
autonomy has been associated with 
developing the resources of these 
regions, improving their status within . 
the nation, and contributing more 


to national development than those 


states, in particular, regarded by. 
many as the integral center of the 


_nation (such as the Hindi region, 


divided into several large states), 
we need to ask what , regional 
autonomy has done for its own 
disadvantaged populations. The de- 
mands for regional autonomy were 
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successful in the face of determined 
opposition of the central political 
authorities, due in large measure to 
the ability of regional leaders to 

mobilize the support of the poorer 
` masses. What did these masses gain 
in terms of their share of resources 
and development? What did the 
relatively backward areas gain within 
the regions, especially where intra- 
regional areal disparity is perceived 
as an important problem? 

It is not easy to deal with the first 
question, due to, the scarcity of evi- 
dence on important indicators.'® The 
variation in the period of existence of 
the regionalist states poses another 
difficulty. Given these problems, 
one can still notice the uneven 
impact on the levels of living of 
the poorer population in these 
centers of regional movements. If 
we take the percentage of the rural 
population living below minimum 


subsistence levels as a good approx- - 


imation of mass poverty in Indian 
states, then various estimates suggest 
that the number of absolute poor 
registered a significant increase from 
1960—61 to 1967—68 in all of these 
six states except Andhra Pradesh, 
where it might have registered a 
small decline.’® In’ 1968-69, the 
pattern of income distribution esti- 
mated for rural people indicates that, 
taking all households, out of the 14 
states in India, Gujarat ranked first 
in inequality (Gini coefficient 0.466 
compared to all India’s 0.397), while 
Tamil Nadu.and Punjab, combined 
with Haryana, shared the fourth rank 


` (0.420). Andhra Pradesh and Maha- - 


18. The second question will not be 
covered here due to space limitation. 

19. The relevant estimates are presented in 
P. K. Bardhan, “Incidence of Poverty in Rural 
India,” in Srinivasan and Bardhan, Poverty 
and Income Distribution, p. 278. 

20. These estimates are taken from I. Z. 
‘Bhatty, “Inequality and Poverty in Rural 
India,” in ibid., p. 302.‘ 
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rashtra ranked sixth and seventh 
(0.370 and 0.354, respectively). In- 
equality among agricultural laborers 
was the highest in Punjab’ and 
Haryana and higher than the national 
average in Andhra Pradesh. 

For a variety of reasons, neither 
measures of absolute poverty nor 
measures of relative inequality in 
terms of income may be the best 
way to achieve a comprehensive 
understanding of the state of living 
in rural India.2! Nevertheless, in the 
absence of better instruments, they 
do tell us that regional movements 
were less effective in improving 
welfare of the poor than regional 


leaders led the masses to believe 


they would be. And yet, most of 
these states did’ experience rela- 
tively rapid development of materia) 
and human resources. 

It would be easy to draw the 
conclusion that regionalism led to 
higher development at the state 
level, resulting in the enrichment 
of the regional elite without, com- 


‘mensurate benefits for the masses. 
Perhaps the masses supported these | 


movements in the hope that to be 
ruled by one’s own people would 
mean a larger share for them in the 
region’s developmental gain. It is 
tempting to infer that the masses 
were nothing more than pawns in 
the inter-elite competition for na- 


tional resources and developmental - 


shares. 
However, such facile generaliza- 


tion about the impact of regional ' 


movements is not sufficient. That 


21. For example, income and expenditure 


estimates do not give us much clue about . 


non-monetary transactions. Also, public wel- 
fare expenditure varies state to state 
and its impact may be an important element 
to consider, as has been shown by B. Dey, 
“Redistribution of Consumer Expenditure 
through Taxation and Benefits and Level of 
Living,” in Artha ViJnana, vol. 18; no. 1 
(1976), pp. 20-52. 


NATION, REGION, AND. WELFARE 


the intention of the regional elites 
who dominated these movements 
was more to pursue their own gain 
than that of. the poorer masses, 
and that they used mass support to 
build political resources for these 
ends, may not be unwarranted con- 
clusions, given the nature of the 
Indian political system. But even if 
these conclusions could be justified, 


several questions would remain. 


unanswered. 'In the first place, what 
they intended may not tell us much 
about what was attained— including 
unintended consequences. Second, 
the regional elite may be less homo- 
geneous, than many observers would 
like to believe. In a developing 
political structure of privilege with 
relatively open access to political 
institutions, the scope of intra-elite 
and inter-elite contests for coalitions 
with mass groups need not be ruled 
out. If so, for some of the con- 
testants, the use of mass‘support for 
a durable constituency may be con- 
gruent with their self-interest as well. 
This still may not give the poor what 
they desire in the process of national 
development, but the improvement 
of agricultural wages, to take one 
example, may not be politically or 
economically irrational even under 
the assumption, of elite enrichment 
or dominance. 

Since the regionalist states gen- 
erally were also the higher adopters 
of.technological change in agricul- 
ture” and since the Green Revolu- 
tion was disparaged asa rich farmers’ 
revolution even before it reached 


4 


22.: The ranking of states on the combined 
score for three improved agricultural practices 
(seed, chemical fertilizers, and cultivation 
practice) shows that out of 14 major states, 
Punjab ranked 1, Gujarat 2, Madras 5, and 
Andhra Pradesh 6. Haryana was included in 
the rank for Punjab. Maharashtra lagged 
with a rank score of 8. These refer to the 
initial period of adoption of improved prac- 
tice. See Program Evaluation Organization, 
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full stride in the areas where ‘it 
was adopted,” the temptation to 
write off the possibility, of absolute 
gains of the poorer rural masses 
has been quite strong. The presenta- 
tion of evidence here has taken into 
account the years marking the be- 
ginning of the. so-called Green 
Revolution. Since Punjab has had 
the highest agricultural perform- 
ance, its early record of productive 
growth, increased inequality, and 
displacement of rural labor has been 
mostly cited as the star evidence in 
favor of a theory of inevitable 
impoverishment. However, more 
recent evidence—this,-too, covering 
the early seventies and hence five _ 
years after the inception of new 
technological ‘ways—indicates that 
even with larger gains for rich 
farmers, it does not necessarily 


. follow that the poorer farmers lost. 


For example, one of the recent 
studies shows that in Punjab, while 


.biggėr farmers gained more, an up- 


ward shift in the incomes of almost 
all the farmers in the state occurred 
simultaneously.* Early findings of 
impoverishment or the later studies 


l Planning Commission, Government of India, 


Regional Variations in Social Development 
and Levels' of Living, vol. 2 (New Delhi, 
1968), p. 48. 

23. The critical literature on Green Revolu- 
tion is growing. For early criticism, see 
F. R. Frankel, India’s Green Revolution 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1971). The research was done in 1969. . 

24. The author states: “The proportion of 
farmers in the lower income categories 
increased. . . . per capita income group of 
below Rs. 800 per annum declined from 
42.86 percent in 1967-68 to only 26.99 
percent in 1969-70. . :.” see S. S. Johl, 
“Gains of the Green Revolution: How They 
Have Been Shared in Punjab,” Journal of 
Development Studies, April’ 1975, p. 185. A 
more systematic survey in this direction is 
by D. Lal, “Agricultural Growth, Real Wages, 
and the Rural Poor in India,” in Economic 
and Political Weekly, 26 June 1976, pp. 
A-47-A-61. 
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finding reduction of poverty. may 
both err, in their enthusiasm; but 
at least taken together they offer a 
better sense of appreciation of the 
development of this and other similar 
regions than the studies which dis- 
covered what they preferred to find. ` 


‘ CONCLUSION 


, The politics of regionalism de- 

signed to use ethnic mobilization 
for control of resources and de- 

velopmental shares has clearly dem- 
` onstrated in India that it is not 
necessarily. the wild-fire that many 
theorists, policy makers, and bureau-. 
crats had expected. It used the 
national framework of rules to expand 
. the advantage of regions in compe- 
tition with both other regions and 
the central political authorities. Given 
the inheritance of multi-ethnic social 
formation and severe inter-regional 
disparities, poorer masses supported 
regional formations because their 
expectation of material security and 
enhancement was combined with 
their expectation of political security 
and advancement. 

Regional movements were -not, 
merely reflections of socially formu- 
lated demands. These movements, 
in fact, helped formulate not merely 
elite demands for control but, as they 
went along, mass demands as well. 
By making regional units more 
coherent and thus more compre- 
hensible for the masses who shared 
the symbols of this ‘coherence, 


it prepared the ground for more . 


intensive mass demands—some of 
which took the form of subregional 
claims for autonomy as a means for 
redressing disadvantages at those 
levels or, in other cases, class 
oriented demands.” i 


25. In Andhra Pradesh, for example, both 
these aspects attained prominence. The 
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Since these regional movements 
were led by middle- or upper-class 
leaders, it is not surprising that . 
they made relatively greater gains. 
But as we have shown before, this 
does not mean that the poor did not 
gain anything out of their role in 
these movements. To say that the 
poor also gained or that the two 
gains are compatible is not to say 
that regionalism is synonymous with 
social justice. On the other hand, 
not' to recognize the gains of the 
poor or the possibility of such gains 
in the process of productive de- 
velopment may mean underestimat- 
ing the political skill and flexibility 
of elites. One does not have to like 
unequal development to recognize 
the political feasibility of unjust 
systems. In fact, a refusal to recog- 
nize the political power of unjust 
systems to buy mass support may be 
precisely the attitude which makes 
it difficult to change such systems. 
In this sense, if the regional modes 
of institutional arrangement in multi- 
ethnic countries cannot be wished 
away, these would need more po- 
litically ‘perceptive attention than 
what has so far been conceded by 
development studies addressed to 
poverty alleviation. : 


. 


concept of a subregion, as used here, refers 
to a. political bond which ties together 
identifiable parts of a region, as defined 
earlier in this paper, used for making 
certain claims on the regional or national 
authorities. Beside Andhra Pradesh, sub- 
regional political movements have also been 
prominent in Gujarat, Maharashtra, and else- 
where. Sometimes the literature on regional 
analysis divides states in India by physical, 
economic, or other criteria. Though the 
politieal concept of subregion needs to be 
distinguished from economic concepts of 
subregional clusters, the relation between 
the political and economic aspects of subre- 
gional movements demands careful attention. 


- ANNALS, AAPSS, 433, September 1977 


Police and Military in the Resolution 
of Ethnic Conflict. 


By CYNTHIA H. ENLOE | 


ABSTRACT: Militaries and police forces are rarely neutral 
-actors in ethnic conflicts. They are typically ethnically 
imbalanced as. a result both’ of historical socioeconomic 
maldistributions of opportunities and of deliberate recruit- 
ment strategies pursued by central government elites. The 
modernization and professionalization of security forces is 
no guarantee of their communal or political neutrality. Lasting 
resolution of inter-ethnic and ethnic-state conflicts require 
a reorganization of police and militaries thorough enough 
so that vulnerable communities’ security is substantially 


enhanced. 
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STANDARD definition of the 
state is that public authority 
which enjoys a monopoly on co- 
ercive power. In practical terms, this 
means that a state is a state—not 
just one contender for power among 


many jostling rivals—because it 


controls the country’s police and 
military forces. A state regime that 
tolerates or is incapable of disallow- 
ing the existence of private armies 
or insurgent forces within its juris- 
diction is thus something less than 
a full-fledged state. It is easy to slip 
into the assumption that the state in 
any society is the ultimate arbiter of 
inter-group ‘disputes, a neutral um- 
pire setting the rules of the com- 
petitive game and stepping into the 
fray forcibly if the rules are violated 
and civil peace thereby jeopardized. 
Following this conventional assump- 
tion, it is likewise easy to imagine 
the coercive arms of the state are also 
above the dispute, simply instru- 
ments of the statist umpire. In 
reality, such is rarely the case. 
State authorities often align with 


some resident ethnic communities ` 


against others and view the per- 
petuation of unequal distributions of 
power among various ethnic groups 
as ensuring the state regime’s own 
hegemony. In turn, the coercive 
arms of the, state—the police and 
the military—are also likely in 
multi-ethnic societies to be designed 
and deployed with quite conscious 
attention to the communal compasi- 
tion that will be politically optimal 
for the nervous central government. 
When such an armed force is sent 
into an ethnic conflict, it will be 
seen by both the central elite and 
communal dissidents to be not merely 
a neutral actor; it will be recognized 
as a reflection of the current ethnic- 
political stratification. 

Security, like income and influ- 
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ence, is usually unequally distributed 

in a multi-ethnic society. It is more 

accurate to analyze the police and 

military in any country afflicted with 

ethnic hostilities as being partici- 

pants with a stake in the outcome, 

not simply as neutral instruments 

of a supra-ethnic state authority. 

The genuine resolution of any ethnic 

conflict, therefore, will have to entail 

a reassessment and reorganization of 
the military and the police. Lasting 

conflict resolution will require a 

redistribution of both influence and 

security. This is a concession that all 

but the most besieged state elites 
are unwilling to make. Consequently, 

most so-called resolutions of ethnic 

conflicts are half-baked, superficial, 

and short-lived. 


HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF 
MILITARY-ETHNIC PATTERNS 


It was common practice in imperial 
systems for central regimes to rely 
on ethnic categories for building the 
state’s military power. The optimal 
imperial military (usually army, 
though some imperial navies were 
also ethnically skewed) had to be 
both competent and politically re- 
liable—not always an easy combina- 
tion to achieve. Regimes found it 
to their advantage to recruit soldiers 
from those ethnic groups which 
were. stereotypically portrayed as 
warrior races. It was all the better 
if such. groups were the same 
communities that provided the im- 
perial system with its civilian lead- 
ership. But if that pool was either 
not suitable or reliable, then the 
military recruiters were sent out to 
the more remote corners of the 
empire to enlist men from “back~ 
ward” but “martial” ethnic groups.’ 


1. One of the fullest accounts ofan empire’s - 


_ creation and use of the “martial race” concept 
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While they might not have been 
as sophisticated or as skilled as the 
empire’s more central and cosmo- 
politan ethnic groups, at least the 
regime that recruited them could be 
certain that they were too numerically 
and economically weak and eventu- 
ally too dependent on the govern- 
ment for their livelihoods to pose a 
serious political threat to the regime. 


The military-ethnic pattern so~“ 


common throughout imperial sys- 
tems is a variation on the familiar 
divide-and-rule formula for fore- 
stalling state-destabilizing disaffec- 
tion. But with the fall ofthe Ottoman, 
Ching, and Hapsburgh empirés and 
with the shrinkage of the global 
colonial systems; of the British, 
French, Spanish, Dutch,.and ‘Bel- 
gians, this blatant military-ethnic 


manipulation would seem to have’ 


disappeared. The military of the 
modern nation-state was to be just 
that, national. Allegedly, the new 
nation-state regimes. would trade in 
the divide-and-rule recruiting strat- 
egy for a more modern citizen army 
formula.? The reformed state military 
—just like'thé state civil service 
and courts—would belong to no 
group in particular but to all citizens 
in general. Indeed, this assumption 
underpins the public ideology legiti- 
matizing virtually every state.military 


in the world today. This official 
portrait of the nation-state military ` 


is what allows a regime to send 
military units into communal strife 
under the guise of acting as a neutral, 


‘is in the following study of Scottish soldiers 
in the British military: John Prebble, Mutiny: 
Highland Regiments in Revolt, 1743-1804 
(London: Secker and Warburg, 1975). . . 
2. Samuel E. Finer, “State and Nation- 
Building in Europe: The Role.of the Military,” 


in The Formation /of National States in- 


Western Europe, ed. Charles Tilly (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton s Vavesiy Press, 1975), 
pp. 84-163. ; 
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or a least dipecah instrument 
‘of authority. 
It comes as a surprise that sending 
‘in the military, or particular units 
of the military, exacerbates rather 
than blunts ethnic hostilities only 
to those observers who leave this 
official ideological portrait unex- 
-amined, For many postimperial mil- 
itaries remain ethnically imbalanced. 
The persistence of ethnic distortions 
is the result of perpetuation of earlier 
imperial recruiting preferences. But 
it is also due to present regimes’ 
continued reliance on communal 
categories for defining who is most 
competent to be a soldier and who 
is most politically trustworthy when 
‘equipped with a rifle; tank, or jet 
fighter. In other words, the waning 
of imperial forms of control has 
indeed made ethnic divide-and-rule 


formulas and ethnically-based mil- 


itary recruitment less legitimate and . 


acknowledgeable. However, imperial 
states’ decline certainly has not 
done away with the practice of using 
ethnic formulas for building state 
militaries. Moreover, the perpetua- 
tion of ethnicity’s saliency in mil- 
itary recruitment, deployment, and 
‘promotions is not confined simply 
to the least developed countries. 

In Third World countries such 
as Kenya, Guyana, Trinidad, Malay- 
sia, Sri Lanka, the Phillippines, 
Iraq, Laos, ° Thailand, Peru, and 
Guatemala, militaries fall far short 


‘of mirroring, even roughly, the 


multi-ethnic societies which they 
allegedly serve. But such countries 
are not alone. In 


3. Among the systematic studies of ethnic: 
military pattems in Third World countries 
are; J. Bayo Adekson, “Army in a Multi-Ethnic 
Society: The Case of Nkrumah’s Ghana, 


1957~1966,;" Armed Forces and Society, 


vol. 2, no. 2 (Winter 1976), pp. 251-72; 
A. R. Luckham, The Nigerian Military: 


industrialized ' 
countries as well, militaries are . 


~ 
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ethnically skewed. In the Soviet 


‘ Union the military, especially in the 


officer corps, is disproportionately 
Russian; in Canada the military is 
far away from meeting its official 
goal of 28 percent Francophone; in 
Yugoslavia Croats have long com- 
plained about the military’s , pre- 
pondersnce of Serbs (though the 
most senior ranks. are carefully 
balanced ethnically); in France, 
now militant Breton nationalists 
note bitterly that poor Breton pea- 
sants have rarely wielded influence 
over national security policy yet 
historically have provided successive 


Paris governments with human can- 


non fodder; and in the United States, 
from 1775 down to the present, 
blacks have been recruited only 
when white manpower ran short and 
then have been demobilized when 
their numbers in the ranks grew so 
large as to make security officials in 
Washington nervous about the mil- 
itary’s “reliability.” 
Modernization, as we now know, 
is just as likely to exacerbate inter- 


A Sociological Analysis of Authority and 
Revolt, 1960-1967 (Cambridge, Mass.: Cam- 


‘bridge University Press, 1971); Alasdair D.. 


Drysdale, “Ethnicity and the Syrian Officer 
Corps: Some Theoretical’ Perspectives,” paper 
presented -at the Annual Meeting of the 
Middle East Studies Association, Louisville, 
28 November 1975; Cynthia H. Enloe, 
“Malaysia’s Military in the Interplay of 
Economic and Ethnic Change,” in John 
A. Lent, Cultural Pluralism in Malaysia 
(Dekalb: Northern Illinois University Press, 
1977); Valerie Plane Bennett and Denald 
L. Horowitz, “Civil-Military Relations in a 
Multi-Ethnic Society: The Case of Ceylon,” 
in a speciel issue of the Journal of Asian 
Affairs on ethnicity in Asian militaries, 
edited by Dewitt Ellinwood and Cynthia 
'H. Enloe, forthcoming, 1977. 

4, Industrialized countries’ militaries have 
been far less systematically analyzed from 
an ethnic vantagepoint, but valuable informa- 
tion is contained in: Report of the Royal 
Commission on Bilingualism and Bicul- 
turalism, vol. 3A (Ottawa: Queens Printer, 


' 1969); Robin Alison Remington, “ 
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ethnic hostilities as to mollify them. 
Similarly, modernizing a‘ country’s 
military has little to do with de- 
ethnicizing it. There is nothing 
incompatible between a man learn- 
ing how to use the latest managerial 
techniques to keep ‘troops supplied 
or being trained to handle the most 
sophisticated artillery weapons, on™ 
the one hand, and thinking of 
himself ethnically as Russian, Kikuyu, : 
or Afrikaner, on the other hand..In 
fact, many civilian elites who are 
responsible for up-grading armed 
forces may shy away from equipping 
just anyone in-the society with such 
valuable skills. Civilian officials will 
only feel comfortable if they know 
that the men acquiring such tech- 


‘niques and weapons are wedded to 


the existing state regime by bonds 
of communal loyalty above and 
beyond the legalistic obligations of 
national citizenship. 

Consequently, the professional- 
ization of most militaries’ officer 
corps, the increasing reliance on ad- 
vanced technology, and the elaborate 
divisions of labor between various 
branches and special units should 
not be accepted as evidence that any 
country’s military is thereby less 


Armed 
Forces and Saciety in Yugoslavia,” in Po- 
litical Military Systems: Comparative: Per- 
spective, ed. Catherine McArdie Kelleher 
(Beverly Hills, Celif.: Sage Publications, 
1974); Warren Young, “Black, Brown and 
Khaki: The New Commonwealth Immigrant 
and the British Armed Forces,” in The 
Military, the Police and Domestic Order: 
British and Third World Experiences, ed. 
Cynthia H. Enloe and Ursula Semin-Panzer 
(London: Richardson Institute, 1976); Teresa 
Rakowska-Harmstone, “Red Army as the In- 
strument of National Integration,” paper 
presented at the conference on the Role of 
the. Military in Communist Societies, Max- 
well Air Force Base; Alabama, 21-22 No- 
vember 1975; Jack D. Foner, Blacks and the 
Military in Americen History (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, Inc., 1974). 
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‘ommmunal, better able to serve as 
.eutral forces in an ethnic domestic 
conflict. Similarly, when analyzing 
he internal character ofany military, 
he observer should not presume 
hat the more senior an officer is, 


x the more technologically sophis- ` 


icated a branch is, the more com- 
nunally disinterested he or she is. 
Zalling in the air force to help 
uppress. ethnic dissidents in Rho- 
lesia is calling in essentially the 


nost racially white branch; calling. 


n the air force in Peru is calling 
n the least Indian branch; calling in 
he air force in Israel is calling in 
he, most European branch.® 


POLICE-MILITARY ETHNIC 
5 RELATIONS 


The police are any regime’s. first 
ine .of defense. Most police forces 
n the world today are arms of the 
sentral government. The British and 
American police forces stand out not 
recause they are ethnically repre- 
ientative of their respective citizen- 
ies, but because administratively 
hey are more decentralized forces 
han most. A police force’s ethnic 
composition. obviously will affect 
10w it performs its role in safe- 
tuarding particular individuals or 
iuppressing actions of particular 
groups. What groups predominate 
n the ranks and officer corps—as 
vell’as in the interior ministries 
~ will be determined in part by the 


listribution of employment and edu- 


‘sation opportunities in a society. 
?olice forces often have been ladders 
of. mobility. for less advantaged 
sthnic communities when the career 


of policeman has been shunned by . 


5. I have tried to explore the ethnic 
limensions in’ navies and air forces in 
thapter 5 of my Ethnic Soldiers: A Cross 
Vational Study of Militaries and Com- 
nunalism, forthcoming. 


a 
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those groups that enjoy greater 
access to more prestigious and 
financially rewarding jobs. But few 
regimes, especially once they have 
experienced their first unsettling 
taste of ethnic disaffection, are 
willing to leave police recruitment 
to chance. While far less blatant or 
politically celebrated than ethnic 
manipulations within the military, 
police force recruitments are often 
reflections of the current govern- 
ment’s security officials’ notions of 
which groups are most politically 
dependable, which most suspect. 
State regimes often design police 
forces with an eye to their own 
security, not to the security of the 
public at large. 

The ethnic composition of the 
police may or may not replicate that 
of the military. When they are essen- 
tially the same—as in the African- 
dominated police and army in Guyana 
or the Afrikaner dominated police 


and military in South Africa —then 


replacing police’ units with. army 
units in the midst ofa communal riot. 
may make little difference.’ If ethnic 
violence or ethnically-based insur- 
gency escalates to the point that 
the regime concludes that the police 
are no longer able to maintain peace 
and order, the army may be deployed 
to either supplement or replace the 
police. Should the police and army 
be ethnically dissimilar—or, as im- 
portant, be perceived by the combat- 
ants’ to be ethnically dissimilar— 
then such a strategic decision could 
basically alter the dynamics of the 
conflict. ` 

Thus, for example, in Malaysia’s 
Malay-Chinese communal riots, in 
1968, in East Pakistan’ s violence on 


6. Data‘on ethnicity in the South African 
military is included in: Cynthia H. Enloe, 
“Ethnic Factors in the Evolution of the 
South African Military,” Issue, vol. 5, no. 4 
(Winter 1975), pp. 21-8. á 
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the eve of its break from Pakistan, 
as well as in Ulster in 1972, decisions 
were made by the respective central 
regimes to transfer chief responsi- 
bility for quelling ethnic conflict 
from the police to the army. In each 
instance, the military units that were 


‘sent in were ethnically different 


from the police already deployed. 
In Malaysia the police were—and 
were seen by civilians to. be—more 


‘multi-ethnic than the all-Malay Royal 


Malay Regiment.” In Pakistan, the 
police contained more Bengalis than 
the more heavily Punjabi and Pathan 
army units. In Northern Ireland, 
the police was virtually an all-Irish 
Protestant force, whereas the British 
army units sent to the region de- 
liberately excluded Irish regiments 
and thus were composed of English, 
Welsh, and Scottish sdéldiers.® 

The consequences of these sub- 
stitutions of army units for police 
were not uniform, but in each in- 
stance the switch did alter the basic 
political and communal dynamics 
of the conflict. In all three instances, 
as well, the deployment of military 
units with particular ethnic colora- 
tions changed communal partici- 
pants’ notions of which side the 
regime supported. In Malaysia the 
deployment of the Royal Malay 


7. See Zakaria Haji Ahmad, “ “The Bayonet 
and the Truncheon: Army- Police Relations 
in Malaysia,” in Journal of Asian Affairs, 
re 1977, 

8. J. W. Choudhury, The Last Days of 
United Pakistan (London: C, Hurst and Co., 
1974), p. 179; Richard F. Nyrop et al., Area 
Handbook for Bangladesh (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975), 
pp. 291-93, 

9. For historical analyses of the ethnic- 
police pattern in Ireland, see: Stanley H. 
Palmer, “The Irish Police Experiment: The 
Beginnings of Modern Police in the British 
Isles, 1785-1795,” Social Science Quarterly, 
vol. 56,, no. 3 (December 1975), p. 411; 
Arthur Hezlet, The ‘B’ Specials (London: Pan 


Books, 1972). 
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regiment made Malaysian Chinese 
more anxious and alienated. In East 
Pakistan, the deployment of non- 
Bengali troops in . surprise raids ` 
against unarmed Bengali civilians 
became the catalyst for outright civil 
war in 1971. In Northem Ireland, 
Ulstermen on both Protestant and 
Catholic sides of the barricades 
interpreted deployment of British 
troops as London’s repudiation of 
the Protestant-controlled Ulster po- 
lice and indirectly of the Protestant- 
controlled local regime as well. 

At present one can see other 
communally tense situations in which 
governments are weighing the stra- 
tegic effectiveness of replacing po- 
lice with soldiers to repress inter- 
communal hostilities and protests of 
certain groups directly against the 
central government. In mid-1977 the 


‘ Bhutto regime in Pakistan is under 


severe pressure from opposition 
groups charging the government 
with electoral fraud. Yet the regime 
is reluctant to send troops into one 
of the most opposition-oriented major 
cities, Lahore, because Lahore is a 
Punjabi metropolis and Bhutto’s 
military remains heavily Punjabi. 
Thus, while the army has been 
relatively compliant in carrying out 
protest suppression in non-Punjabi 
regions, the government cannot be 
certain that it would be similarly 
obedient should it be ordered to fire 
on fellow-Punjabis.!° 

Sending in the military to quell 
ethnically-based conflict or political 
protest is, in a sense, a sign to the 
country at large and to the outside 
world that the central state elites 
have lost control of a situation. .So 
long as a conflict remains merely 
“a police matter” it can be portrayed 
as something less than a fundamental 
challenge to the existing order. The | 


10. New York Times, 22 April 1977. 
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desire to maintain a low profile 
combined with an. awareness that 
the military’s dissimilar ethnic com- 
position may prompt a regime to 
expand its- police so that it has an 
increasingly coercive capacity. 
Thus, ‘in a host of multi-ethnic 
countries today, one can see the 
expansion and militarization of police 
forces. Just how that transformation 
is accomplished ethnically could 
have important effects on the impact 
of future police operations on resolu- 
tion of ethnic conflicts. Where the 
militarized police units and special 
riot squads are deliberately designed 
by central governments so as to be 


ethnically cohesive and ethnically 


compatible with an already eth- 
nically skewed central regime, such 
police expansion could undermine 
the police’s effectiveness as an 
ameliorator of ethnic conflict. The 
new heavily armored police units 
might indeed be more politically 
reliable in the regime’s eyes; but 
they will be so ethnically lopsided 
that whenever they are sent into a 
communally tense situation their 
very presence will etacerhate the 
tensions. 5 


MILITARY-ETHNIC CHANGE AND, 
. CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


The ethnic imbalances in the state 
militaries and police forces of multi- 
ethnic countries rarely catch the 
eyes of outsiders trying to analyze 
and offer solutions to communal 
conflicts, Journalists and social sci- 
entists focus instead on political 
parties and interest groups. But 
frequently they do become important 


ll. For example, see Ahmad, “The Bay- 
„onet and the Truncheon”; Cynthia H. Enloe, 
“Ethnicity and Militarization: Factors Shap- 
ing the Roles of Police in Third World 
Nations,” Journal of Studies in Comparative 
International Development, vol. 11, no. 3 
(Fall 1976). 
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to the local disputants themselves. 
The ethnic groups who are under- 


. represented in state security forces 


see the military-police imbalances 
as reflections oftheir overall political 
vulnerability. For their part, the 
more powerful groups see their 
control of state coercive resources as 
a guarantee of their- continuing 
hegemony. 

The question of actually reorgan- 
izing the military and police as part 
of a serious attempt to resolve ethnic . 
conflicts is often shunted aside for 
the very reason that it does come 
so close to questioning the basic 
political structure and redistributing 
essential political power. Or, if the 
question is dealt with at all in inter- 
ethnic negotiations, elites may con- 
sider it only on a superficial level. 
They may be willing. to alter re- 
cruiting criteria for the ordinary 


ranks, they may promote a token 


minority officer or two; but they 
will not redesign the fundamental 
strategy of state security..That is, the 
Sudanese Arab-dominated govern- 
ment in its efforts to end the com- 
munally based civil war between 
the Arab north and non-Muslim 
black south might have been willing 
to absorb southern guerrillas into 
the regular army as a price of peace, 
but it was unlikely that it would offer 
a southern rebel military leader the. 
defense portfolio or give southerners 
the power to administer security 
organs in their own region. Like- - 
wise, in the United States in the 


.aftermath of the racial urban riots 


of the mid-1960s there was at least 
a formal campaign to recruit more 
blacks into city police forces; but no - 
one in Washington’s inner circles 
proposed that a black civil rights 
leader be given the post of FBI 
director or secretary of defense or 
chairman of the National Secunty 
Council. 
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Changing the ethnic composition 
of the military may be least re- 
sisted if it is tackled at a time when 
inter-ethnic hostilities have not 
reached the point of open conflict. 
That is, it is most politically feasible 
at a time when the military does 
‘not seem crucial for central regime 
‘survival. Thus, in both Belgium 
and Canada, over the last several 
years, there have been official pro- 
grams to increase the numbers and 
officer proportions of previously 
underrepresented groups, Flemings 
in Belgium and Francophones in 
Canada." Both efforts are the result 
of recent politicized mobilization by 
the underrepresented groups, not of 
the independent foresight of the 
central regimes. Despite the Belgian 
and Canadian armed forces being 
free from any immediate role in 
domestic conflict, there is resistence 
to such reorganization. Military pro- 
fessionals in each country claim that 
linguistic difficulties inherent in 
such programs will weaken the de- 
fense capabilities of the state. 

More prominent among instances 
of ethnic reorganization of militaries 
and police forces as part of conflict 
resolution agreements are those that 
occur during ethnically-based civil 
wars. If the reorganizations in rela- 
tively peaceful Canada and Belgium 
are difficult, those urged in the 
throes of a domestic war, when 
police and military are direct par- 
ticipants, are even more problematic. 
They zre given serious attention by 
central elites only if the war locks 
interminable and thus serious con- 
cessions have to be made. So long 
as the. regime believes that it will 
be able to suppress the ethnic 
dissidents before reaching the thresh- 


12. The recommendations for reorganizing 
Canada’s military ethnically are included in: 
Report of the Royal Commission on Bi- 
Ungualis and Biculturalism. 
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old of intolerable costs to the state 
(in manpower and budgetary funds), 
it is unlikely to make more than 
mere token gestures at increasing 
the dissident group’s inclusion in 
the police and military. i 

In the Philippines there has been 
a‘civil war going on for five years. 
The conflict involves three sets of 
combatants: the south’s native Mus- 
lims, organized into the Moro Na- 
tional Liberation Front (MNLF); the 
Christian-dominated government ‘of 
President Marcos; and his Christian 
supporters in the south who are land- 
hungry migrants urged to move to 
the “empty” lands of Mindanao by 
the government. During the civil 
war the Philippines constabulary 
(the police fall under the defense 
ministry’s jurisdiction) and the Phil- 
ippines military have expanded dra- _ 
matically in funding, manpower,’ 
and political influence. 

At the same time as the state. secu- 
rity apparatus has grown, Mindanao’s 
Muslim community has grown more 
cohesive, thanks in large part to the. 
development of en effective military- 
political organization of their own. 
Any lasting solution to. the conflict 
that has plagued the southern Phil- 
ippines will have to include agree- 
ments about the role of the military 
and police in the south and the part ' 
that Muslims can play in those 
forces.5 Ever since they were be- 
sieged first by Spanish and later by 


‘American military forces in the : 


colonial’ era, Philippine’ Muslims 
have ‘defined their own problems 
in terms of their inability to provide 
for their own security. The influx of 
migrant settlers from the tenancy- 
burdened islands in the northern 
Philippines only intensified that 

13: Lela -Garner Noble, “The Moro Na- 
tional Liberation Front in the Philippines,” 


Pacific. Affairs, vol. 49, no. 3 (Fall 1976), 
pp. 405-13. 
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sense of vulnerability. By, the time 
the Marcos regime in 1977 reached 
a tentative agreement with the 
MNLF leaders to call a ceasefire and 
permit a referendum on the question 
of regional autonomy, Muslims were 
so numerically outnumbered by 
Christian settlers that they com- 
prised majorities in only five of the 
south’s 13 provinces. Not surpris- 


ingly, when the referendum was’ 


held in April 1977, MNLF leaders 
called for an electoral boycott by 
Muslims. The boycott’s effective- 
ness, together with the Christian 
preponderance in most of the south- 
ern provinces, resulted in an over- 
‘whelming victory for the opponents 
by autonomy. ` 

With that defeat, the fabric of the 
Marcos-MLNF agreement was re- 
vealed in all its flimsiness. For 
from the very outset, in addition to 
the obvious disadvantages Muslims 
would suffer at the polls, there were 
serious doubts about that section of 
the agreement which assured Mus- 


lims- that hereafter they would be 


responsible for security in their 


home region. While MLNF leaders. 


interpreted that to mean that Mus- 
lims would not only man, but direct 
local police units, Christian civilian 
and military officials presumed that 
Manila would retain effective con- 
trol over all security forces in the 
south, even if there were more 
Muslims in the ranks. The Marcos 
government could scarcely afford, 
it was reasoned, to alienate the mil- 
itary and constabulary after they had 
lost so many men in the southern 
conflict and had become the main- 
stay of the Marcos martial law 
governing system.'* 

The Philippines’ case is not ex- 


14, Rodney Tasker, “Peace on Plebiscite . 


Choice for Marcos,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review, 18 March 1977, pp. 8-9. 
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ceptional. There have been nu- 
merous instances in which civil wars 
have become in effect wars between 
a central government and its armed 

forces controlled by one or two | 
ethnic groups, on the one hand, and 
a disaffected ethnic group, on the 
other. In such instances—in Burma, 
Ethiopia, Sudan, Burundi, Iraq—the 


ethnic dissidents are likely to per- 


ceive correctly that they are not 
confronting merely a heavily armed, 
acommunal modern state security 
force, but a communally-aligned force 
intent upon using state authority 
and weapons to maintain the ethnic 
status quo. They are unlikely to 
consider their grievances genuinely 
satisfied until there is some guarantee 
that they will in the future be more 
capable of securing their own safety. 


‘If the dissidents are defeated, the 


central regime will not have to make 
such concessions, though it may be 
sensitive enough to persisting hostil- 
ity to make at least some narrowly 


circumscribed moves to bring the 


defeated community into the state’s 
forces. For instance, the Communist 
Chinese regime, some years after 
defeating the Tibetans, are, now 
bringing Tibetans into the Peoples 
Liberation Army to serve chiefly 
outside Tibet, as well as into the 
PLA-directed local militias. Sim- 
ilarly, the Indian central government 
persuaded its dissident Naga com- 
munity to come to terms after a 
prolonged military conflict and al- 
lowed for the creation of a Naga 
unit within the centrally-adminis- 
tered army. In Iraq, the government ` 
defeated the outnumbered, out- 
gunned Kurdish minority and then 
absorbed more Kurds into the Iraqi 
army, though to be deployed par- 
ticularly in the south far from their 
own traditional mountain territory. 
Such moves by central governments 
are not steps toward genuine inter- 
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ethnic, ethnic-state harmony. They 
are more accurately seen as testi- 
mony to the central state’s capacity 
to use a politically loyal ‘military 
with. superior resources to suppress 
ethnic protest or coopt it. 


NATIONAL DISINTEGRATION AND 
MILITARY REBUILDING 


During revolution and decoloniza- 
tion, old political structures are re- 
placed by new, and the rationales 
legitimizing state authority are trans- 
formed. At-these crucial times in 
political history, the military and 
police relationships with the public 
are redefined. Such a redefinition 
may include a new relationship with 
the country’s several ethnic com- 
munities. Just how soundly and 
sincerely that new relationship is 
instituted by the new state leader- 
ship will determine how viable the 
policy will be in the decades that 
follow. In both the Soviet Union and 
China, the Communist revolutionary 
leadership moved sometimes am- 
bivalently, sometimes simply cau- 
tiously when deciding how to relate 
the new state military to the minority 
ethnic groups; non-Russians in the 
former and non-Han groups in the 


latter. At first, Soviet and Chinese’ 


revolutionary strategists and state- 
builders allowed certain ethnic mi- 
norities to remain exempt from mili- 
tary participation and others to join in 
ethnic units composed of members 
of their 6wn group. But gradually, 
each revolutionary regime felt more 
secure and thus made fewer and 
fewer concessions to ethnic minor- 
ities in their central security de- 
signs. China does not have universal 
military conscription, so though 
there are no longer communally 
identified units, pressures on non- 
Han males to enlist in a Han 
dominated military wax and wane as 
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Peking’s nervousness about the loy- 
alties of minority peoples . waxes 
and wanes.! In the Soviet Union 
universal conscription compels male 
youths of all ethnic groups to serve 
in the Red Army. There they ex- 
perience not only military training 
but a program of cultural Russifica- 
tion. Whether this experience has 
had the effect of lessening Russian/. 


“non-Russian communal distrust is 


questionable. Such programs of. 
forced intramilitary contact between . 
ethnic groups may only intensify 
non-Russians’ awareness of how low 
they stand in the country’s ethnic 
hierarchy and the extent to which 
the political system created by the 
revolution remains a Russian dom- 
inated system." Therefore, simply 
mixing the ranks ethnically does not 
ensure communal peace if the basic 
concept of security and the power to 
define state security policies re- 
mains biased against certain groups. 
In Lebanon today there is a rather 
different sort of process of state- 
rebuilding taking place. The recon- 
struction follows not a revolution, 
but a civil war that thoroughly 
shattered the state’s authority. The 
collapse of the state system was sig- 
nified by the virtual disintegration 
of those two institutions which are 
the instruments-of-last-resort of any. 
state: the police and military. Leb- 
anon’s pre-1975 police and military 
both were dominated by the Chris- 
tian ‘community, especially by its 
Maronite segment. There were Mus- 
lims in both forces, more in the 


15. Peking’s shifts in pressures on non-Han 
minorities are cogently analyzed in June 
Teufel Dreyer, China’s Forty Millions (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1976), i 

16. Rakowska-Harmstone, “Red Arny”; 
Herbert Goldhamer, The Soviet Soldier (New 
York: „Crane, Russak & Company, 1975), 
pp. 186-89. 
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police because of its lower prestige, 
but most were confined to the 
ranks.’? As is so often the case in 
ethnically fragmented societies, the 
ethnic imbalances in the state secu- 
rity forces were more than simply 
a reflection of the communal prob- 


lem; they were an active factor ex- 


acerbating the problem. 

The Christian dominance of the 
police and military became an in- 
creasing source of irritation to Mus- 
lims in Lebanon in the 1970s for 
several reasons. First, the military 
had been kept deliberately small 
and passive in its mission so as to 
lessen its likelihood of setting off 
communal disturbances. Its political 


importance was perhaps greatest for 


intra-Christian communal politiking. 
Various rival Christian leaders. over 
the years: had sought to build 
- factional bases of support within the 
officer corps. But as the Middle 
East international conflict spread, 
the Lebanese military proved inade- 
quate precisely because of its com- 
bination of small size and communal 
imbalance..It could notand would not 
deter the incursions of the stronger 
Israeli military which crossed Leb- 
anese borders in pursuit of Palestin- 
ian guerrillas. Muslim spokesmen 
protested that the Christian-run na- 
tional security apparatus was unable 
to provide security for the country’s 
inhabitants and displayed its bias 
against Palestinian, Muslims and 
Muslims in general. When the secu- 
rity forces stepped in to end a 


17. Abdo I. Baaklini, “Civilian Control of . 
the Military in Lebanon: ‘A Legislative ' 


Perspective,” in Civilian Control of the Mil- 
itary, ed. Claude E. Welch (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1976); Moshe 
Ma’oz, “Homogeneity ‘and Pluralism in the 
Middle- East: The Case of Lebanon,” in 
Willem A. Veenhoven, Case Studies on 
Human Rights and Fundamental Ea 
(The Hague: Martinus A 1976), 
194-95, 
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Palestinian workers’ strike, the image 
of a Christian armed force confront- 
ing a Muslim citizenry became even 
sharper. Now the ethnic inadequacy 
of the Lebanese military was not. 
simply in its Christian-Muslim dis- 
proportions, but in its exclusion of 
the increasingly politically important 
Palestinian community. 

. The Lebanese police and military 
were ineffective in controlling the 
heightened intercommunal violence 
for two reasons. Their commanders 
and civilian superiors were reluctant 
to deploy them because they feared 
that involving either force in the 
conflict would impose too severe a 
strain on their men and eventually 
split the ranks. In addition, the 
forces were ineffective, even counter- 
effective, since when they were sent 
into Muslim-Christian hostilities they 
were often perceived by Muslims 
as essentially Christian forces. Thus 
they only further deepened hostili- 
ties. Lebanese Christian elites refused 
to comply with the demands by Mus- 
lim leaders that the- military be 
placed under the control of an inter- 
communal security council and that 
more. Muslims be brought into the 
services, particularly into the officer 
corps. Ultimately, police and mili- 
tary both disintegrated, many of their 


‘members joining the private armies 


on both sides. By 1976 one local 
observer noted that, “. . . here we 
are with three armies, .2 .police 
forces, 22 militias, 42 parties, 9 
Palestinian organizations, 4 radio 


stations and 2 television stations.’’® 


The Syrian army took over the 
role of Lebanon’s state security 
force. Syrians correctly concluded 
that the first priority in rebuilding 
the Lebanese political system was 


18.. Quoted in Norman F. Howard, “Tragedy 
in Lebanon,” Current History, vol. 72, no. 
423 (January 1977), p. 2. 
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to reconstruct the military and po- 
lice on a basis that would permit 
a viable and multi-ethnic state. 
The man chosen by the Syrians and 
the Christian Lebanese president to 
be commander of this recreated 
force was another Christian career 
officer, though a man who did not 
take sides in the civil war. Rightist 
Christian factions insisted that.the 
security forces be rebuilt in their 
prewar form, while the Muslims 
called for constitutional autonomy 
sufficient to permit Muslims here- 
after to control their own security 
apparatus. It is not an overstatement 
to say that the ability of the various 
parties in the conflict to construct 
a mutually agreed upon police and 
military will be the key to whether 
a Lebanese political system can be 
rebuilt‘at all. 

The Lebanese situation may seem 
to be communally-instigated political 


disintegration in extremis. But the - 


importance of construction of a mili- 
tary and police that can win at least 
minimal legitimacy in the eyes of all 
ethnic constituencies is reconfirmed 
elsewhere’ as well. In Cyprus any 
solution to Greek-Turkish hostilities 
will have to include the formation 
of a locally manned security force to 
replace Turkish troops. In Rhodesia 
a principal obstacle to any political 
resolution is the Africans’ stra- 
tegically wise demand for and the 
white regime’s refusal to permit the 
interior and“ defense ministries: in 


any interim government to be trans- ` 
ferred to Africans. Likewise in: 


Spain, Basque nationalists are with- 
holding their support for any recon- 
stituted post-Franco political system 


until they are assured that the cen-' 


trally controlled police force—which 
deliberately excludes Basques from 
paramilitary units ‘posted in the 
Basque region—is so fundamentally 
reordered that the state can be 
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trusted to not suppress Basque. 
spokesmen. In Ulster, as well, many 
perceptive observers have come to 
the conclusion that so long as the 
British army has to be stationed there 
the hostility of Protestants as well 
as Catholics toward the British gov- 
ernment will deepen. But the British 
troops cannot be pulled out of Ulster 
until some formula agreeable to both 
local communities can be found for 
reconstituting the police. Thus, the 
police hold the key not just to the 
maintenance of peace but to the very 
rebuilding of a viable political system , 
in Northern Ireland. 


CONCLUSION 


The police and military frequently 
are the exacerbators, not the resolvers 
of conflict'in multi-ethnic societies. 
State regimes that feel insecure 
because of the ethnic diversity of 
their constituencies often shore up 
state security by so skewing’ the 
ethnic compositions of their co- 
ercive arms that inter-ethnic distrust 
turns into the alienation of weaker 
groups from the political system 
itself. At the same time, such de- 
liberate recruiting and promotion 
policies often encourage the favored 
ethnic groups to think of the state ' 
as their own special protective 
agency and thus to resist any de- 
mands by weaker groups fora greater 
role in the army or military. 

~The domestic regime’s ethnic se- 
curity strategies are often reinforced 
—not always unwittingly—by for- 
eign donors or sellers of military 
supplies. Soviet military aid to Iraq’ 
reinforced the capacity of the regime 
to suppress Kurdish nationalists. 
American military aid and sales 
to regimes in Taiwan, Indonesia, 
and Kenya do little to offset the 
ethnic balances that have existed 
in those three militaries. British 
colonial military practices and now 
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aid and sales programs have helped 
reinforce ethnic imbalances in the 
militaries of Malaysia and Guyana. 
What holds true for military aid and 
sales programs also is evident in 
equivalent programs for . various 
police forces. The expansion and 


militarization of police forces in’ 


various ethnically divided countries 
has accentuated their salience in 
intercommunal relations. Much of 
that expansion and militarization 


has been made possible by sales . 


and donations from foreign patrons. 

The resolution of inter-ethnic 
conflict demands that armies and 
police forces be examined not as 
neutral instruments that cope with 
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problems, but as potential causes of 
the problems as well. Not all the 
ethnic imbalances in state security 
forces are the result of deliberate 
policy design—but more than a few 
are. Any lasting resolution of ethnic 
conflict may require that the distri- 
bution of political authority and in- 
fluence in- the society be basically 
reordered and that, as part of that: 
reordering, the police and military 
be ethnically reconstituted at the top 
and the bottom. Resolution of inter- 
ethnic conflict and state-ethnic con- 
flict will be tenuous if the security 
that is achieved is merely state 
security and not security for each of 
the state’s resident comniunities. 
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Majorities and Minorities: A Comparative 
Survey of Ethnic Violence | 


By CHRISTOPHER HEWITT: 


ABSTRACT: Although violent conflict between ethnic 
groups occurs in many societies, its severity varies consider- 
ably. Some societies, such as Lebanon or Cyprus, have 
experienced protracted conflict which has taken many lives. 
In other societies, such as Switzerland or Finland, ethnic 
conflict ‘has been of little importance in recent decades. 
The political, economic, and demographic situation in 19 
multi-ethnic societies is examined to see whether any 
pattern of majority-minority relations is associated with high 
or low levels of violence. It is concluded that there is a 
difference in the characteristics of high violence and low 
violence societies. Violent multi-ethnic societies are marked 
by severe political and economic inequality, constitutional 
differences, and. demographic instability. Peaceful multi- 
ethnic societies are characterized by economic parity 
between the ethnic groups, adequate political representation 
of the minority, and political decentralization. The existence 
of several “deviant” cases, with lower levels of ethnic 
violence than expected, is noted. | 
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of Maryland, Baltimore County. He received a B.Sc. in Economics from the 
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research is on the effect of British policies on violence in Northern Ireland. 
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SURVEY OF ETHNIC VIOLENCE 


HIS paper examines ethnic 
violence in 19 societies and 
considers some characteristics of the 
minority-majority relationship which 
may help explain such violence. 
An ethnic group is one whose 
members differ from members of 


other groups with regard to one or. 


more ascriptive characteristics (race, 
language, or religion) and whose 
members typically feel solidarity 
with other members of their, group 
and different from members of other 
groups (a “we-they” feeling). This 
feeling of distinctiveness leads to 
interaction, especially intimate in- 


teraction, being concentrated within .” 


the group. No assumption is made 
that ethnic differences necessarily 
lead to the creation of ethnic groups 
nor that ethnic identities are fixed 
for all time. However, in all the 
societies which will be considered, 
the ethnic cleavages are salient, 
stable, and unambiguous. In addi- 
tion, all 19 societies have the follow- 
‘ing characteristics: 


1. They have at least one minority 
group which constitutes 5 percent or 
more of the population. 

2. The ethnic cleavages are such 
that the population can be dichot- 
omized into a majority and:one or 
more minorities. Those societies 
which are so fragmented that every 
group is,a minority and no group 
may hope to dominate or fear dom- 
ination by the rest are excluded. 


3. They are, or were, democracies. 


with free elections and universal 
suffrage. Nondemocratic states pos- 
sess their full share of ethnic prob- 
lems, but’ many indicators of the 
minority situation which will be 
used in this paper, such as legisla- 


tive representation, do not exist or - 


do not mean the same thing outside 
a democratic context. Table 1 lists 
the countries and minorities which 


will be considered. 
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A preliminary survey suggests that 


perhaps as: many as 40 societies 


meet the above criteria. The 19 
societies were. selected because 
information on their ethnic situation 
was available from case studies or 


official publications.! The exclusion 


of societies for which information 
was not readily available may bias 
the sample in unknown ways. How- 
ever, the cases are widely dispersed 
geographically and include societies 
at various levels of development. 
The paper first examines the varia- 
tion in ethnic violence between 
societies, then it discusses some 
factors which might be related to 
ethnic conflict, and in conclusion 
compares the characteristics of soci- 
eties with different levels of violence. 


ETHNIC VIOLENCE 


Ethnic violence is defined as vio- 
lence between groups drawn from 
different ethnic communities or vio- 


-lence over any issue that affects 


the situation of one ethnic com- 
munity relative to the other. Ethnic 
based violence is an important 
and widespread phenomenon. One 
estimate suggests that worldwide 
20 to 30 percent of all domestic 
violence in 1961-65 was between 


-ethnic groups, and another source 


calculates that the sum of fatalities 
in -ethnic hostilities during the 
1945-70. period exceeded 10 mil- 
lion.? Of the societies considered 


“1. A complete list of all the sources used 
(over 200 books and articles) would take 
up too much space. I welcome any com- 
ments, corrections, or queries on the informa- 
tion given in this paper. 

2. Ted Robert Gurr, “A Comparative Study 
of Civil Strife,” in Hugh Davis Graham and 
Ted Robert Gurr, Violence in America (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, Inc., 1969), pp. 
454, 457; Harold Isaacs, Idols of the Tribe: 
Group Identity and Political Change (New 
York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1975), p. 3. 
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in this paper, only two experienced 
no intercommunal violence during 
the postwar period. 

However, although very few multi- 
ethnic societies completely escaped 
ethnic violence, there is a striking 


variation in its incidence and charac- - 


ter between countries. Table 1 in-, 
- dicates the type of violence that 
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TABLE 1° ne - 
ETHNIC VIOLENCE BY COUNTRY 
DEATH DEATHS/MILLION 
MILLION WHOLE PERIOD 
i Worst {ANNUAL 
MINORITIES COUNTRY YEAR AVERAGE) CHARACTERISTICS 
Arabs “Zanzibar (1961-64) 45592.0 1527310 brief rioting, l 
; . then revolution ` 
Christians Lebanon (1946-76) 10606.1 684.30 civil war ~ 
Turks . Cyprus (1960-74) 500.0 100.00 civil war 
Catholics ` Northem Ireland 164.7 34.40 protracted tèrror- 
` (1945-76) ` ism, with riot- 
ing 
East Indians Guyana (1961-76). 171.3 13.34. protracted rioting 
: i with terrorism: 
Creoles Mauritius (1957-76) . 33.3 1.72 repeated rioting 
Tamils/Moors Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 29.2 1.56 ° protracted rioting 
(1948-76) 
Arabs ` Israel (1949-76) 24.5 146 . intermittent riots 
Chinese/Indians Malaysia (1955-76). 15.9 0.72 one major riot 
Malays/Indians Singapore (1959-76) 9.8 0.54 ~ one major riot 
Muslims, India (1960~70) 0.7 0.58 chronic rioting 
Blacks U.S.A. (1963-68) 0.4 0.20 Chronic rioting, | 
f 5 P some terrorism 
East Indians Trinidad (1956-76) 0.9 0.05 brief rioting 
French - Belgium (1945-76) 0.6 0.07 frequent rioting 
` French . Canada (1945-76) 0.1 0.01 -intermittent 
- terrorism 
French/Italians Switzerland (1945-76) 0 0 intermittent 
terrorism 
Fijians/Europeans Fiji 0 0 brief rioting 
Swedes , ` Finland (1945-76) 0 0 = 
Maoris New Zealand (1945-76) 0 — 


a 
occurred in each country and gives 
two measures of its severity; deaths 
per million in the worst year and 
deaths per million for the period 
specified. 

The calculations ignore ethnic vi- 
olence between different communal 
groups than those noted and do not 
include violence leading to national 


= 


\ 


independence. Although the distinc- 
tion between domestic and interna- 
tional conflict is frequently a subtle 
one, violence involving troops of 
two sovereign countries or cross- 
border terrorism is excluded. The 
result of these exclusions? is that 
only that violence attributable to 
the contemporary domestic situation 
of the minority will be considered. 
Ethnic violence takes various 
forms: civil war, communal rioting, 
and terrorism. Civil war is marked 
by widespread conflict between 
highly organized and heavily armed 
military units. There is either a 
struggle for control of the state, as in 
Zanzibar, or the state fragments and 
its authority passes to ethnic factions 


who battle for territory, as in Cyprus | 


‘and Lebanon. This type of conflict, 
threatening a revolutionary trans- 
-formation of the preexisting state, 


is clearly the most serious kind of 


ethnic conflict, leading to very high 


death rates as well as widespread so- . 


cial disruption and property damage. 

Communal rioting is of two types. 
‘The first involves clashes between 
civilian crowds rather than between 
organized military units. The vio- 
lence is spontaneous and the weap- 
ons used are often homemade and 
primitive. Communal rioting, while 
it may involve incursions into the 
other group’s areas, does not typically 
involve attempts to gain or control 
territory such as occur in civil war, 
situations.* Nor is there any serious 
likelihood that the government will 


3. The most serious ethnic conflicts ex- 
cluded by these criteria are language riots 
in India, Arab-Jewish conflict up to 1949, the 
EOKA campaign against the British, Parti- 
tion and the Kashmir dispute between India 
and Pakistan, Arab-Israeli wars, and Palestin- 
ian guerrilla activity. 

4. Northern Ireland appears' an ežception 
to this generalization since for a period 
each side held “no-go” areas, from which the 
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be overthrown by this kind of 
violence. In this kind of communal 
rioting there is a widespread willing- 
ness to attack members of the other 
community simply because of their 
ethnic identity.5 Communal riots 
of this type occurred in 12 societies, 
although their severity varied con- 
siderably. 

Another type of conina riot 
does not involve eonfrontations: be- 
tween rival crowds, but rather clashes 
between soldiers or police and 
civilians of one. ethnic community 
together with some ‘looting and 
property damage. Such confronta- 
tions have been significant in the 
United States, Israel, and Northern 
Ireland.® 


police and the British Army were excluded. 
This may indicate that the situation was 
about to develop into civil war. 
5. In Malaysia . during the 1969 riots, 
Malays “set up barricades on access roads, 
stopped all vehicles, pulled out, slashed and 
killed Chinese occupants, Other groups 
hunted for Chinese within the kampongs . . . 
blocked the four-lane federal highway with 
logs, massacred Chinése [and some Indians], 
then burned their cars... . . [The Chinese] 
took revenge on hapless Malays found within 
the confines of Chinese neighbourhoods. 
Malays caught in the massage parlors .. . 
with Chinese prostitutes were unceremoni- 
ously put to death. Movie theatres were 
invaded; Malay patrons were sought out and 
with iron rods systematically and quite 


` dispassionately beaten to déath.” Women - 


and children were killed and mutilated 
including “one six-year-old Indian girl with 
both hands severed” admitted to hospital. 
Karl von Vorys, Democracy without Con- 
sensus (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1975), pp. 332-33, 349. 

6. Morris Janowitz’s distinction between 
“communal riots” and “commodity riots” 
is similar to that made here, but the term 
“commodity riot” emphasizes one charac- 
teristic—looting— which was rare in Northem 
Ireland and Israel. Janowitz notes that inter- 


- racial clashes in the U.S. gave way to 


commodity riots during World War H. 
“Patterns of Collective Racial Violence,” in 
Graham and Gurr, Violence in America, 
pp. 317-39. 
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Terrorism is defined as violence 
carried out by small but highly 
organized groups. It includes such 
acts as assassinations, bombings, 
and small-scale gunbattles. Although 
such acts are often committed in 
association with other kinds of vio- 
lence, terrorist campaigns of any 
significance are not common. The 
activities of the Irish Republican 
Army and the Protestant Loyalist 
groups have been responsible for 
the great majority of deaths in 
Northern Ireland. Intermittent racial 
terrorism in the United States has 
had little social impact and claimed 
only a handful of lives. In Canada 
the separatist “Front de Liberation 
du Quebec” was responsible for a 
handful of kidnappings and bomb- 
ings.’ The extremists among the 
Jura separatists and their opponents 
set up vigilante groups, but there 
are no reports of deaths, only of 
_ property damage. Furthermore the 
area affected was only a small part 
_ of Switzerland. 

In Trinidad, Fiji, and Belgium, 
political demonstrations or labor 
disputes not overtly ethnic in charac- 
ter have led to sporadic violence 
which had an ethnic aspect, but 
such violence tended to be brief and 
to result in very few deaths. 


It is a mistake to concentrate - 


too much on the details of the death 


7. In Northem Ireland, of the first 500 
deaths, 385 were a result of terrorist activities. 
Michael McKeown, The First Five Hundred 
(Belfast: Irish News; 1972). In the United 
States, during the worst period of: racial 
conflict (1963-68), 23 people were killed by 
white terrorists as against 191 riot deaths. 
Graham and Gurr, Violence in America, 
pp. 446-47, Most racial terrorism since then 
has involved black attacks on whites and 
resulted in 46 deaths. Lester A. Sobel, 
Political Terrorism (New York: Facts on File, 
1975), pp. 174-77. Only six deaths resulted 
from FLQ terrorism. Ronald Manzer, Canada: 
A Socto-Political Report (New York: McGrew- 
Hill, 1974), pp. 78-9 
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“scores.” Situations in which people 
are getting killed are unlikely to 
encourage accurate record keeping, 
and estimates of deaths from vio- 
lence frequently vary widely. More ` 
‚importantly, once a certain kind of 
conflict situation has arisen the exact 
number of deaths which result is 
dependent upon various fortuitous -` 
circumstances. However, the rank- 
ing of countries ' according to the 
severity of their ethnic conflict, 
suggested in table 1 is probably 
realistic, except in the case of Israel, 
which will be discussed in more 
detail later. 


SOME POSSIBLE CAUSES OF 
' ETHNIC VIOLENCE 

A number of factors have been 
suggested to explain ethnic violence. 
They will be grouped under three 
headings: economic grievances, po- 
litical grievances, and demographic 
characteristics. Table 2 summarizes 
the economic, political, and demo- 
graphic situation of the minority 
in each society. 


Economic grievances f 
Economic grievances exist when 


groups complain: of, or make de- © 


mands for, a change in the distri- 
butive system. There are very few 
societies where one community 
does not complain about its economic 
situation relative to the other. This 
situation is highly predictable, given 
that different historical experiences 
and cultural values usually result in 
economic differentiation, with each 
ethnic group concentrated in par- 
ticular occupations, economic sectors, 
and geographic regions. In only 
three cases is there no significant 
economic difference between ethnic 
groups.’ In all the other countries 

8. In Fiji and Sri Lanka, the income of the 


majority community was close to the national 
average, but one minority had a much higher 
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noticeable differences , exist. The 
extreme situation in which class and 
ethnicity coincide was approached 
_ by prerevolutionary Zanzibar ` 
The extent of relative deprivation 
in each society is calculated by 
expressing minority income as a 
percentage of majority income, and 
by comparing the. ‘proportion of 
white-collar workers in minority and 
majority populations. A statistic above 
100 means that the minority has a 
higher income or a greater propor- 
tion of white-collar workers than the 
majority population. A statistic be- 
low 100 means that the minority is 


‘economically disadvantaged. No fig- 


ures could be found for four societies, 
. but other sources suggest consider- 
able economic differences between 
minority and majority in these soci- 
eties. 


Political grievances 


Ethnic conflict is frequently as- 
sociated with grievances or demands 
of a political nature. The most 
general complaint is that one com- 
munity is denied its fair share of 
political power—that is, a share 
which approximately corresponds to 
its proportion in the population. 
In order to measure the extent to 


and one a much lower income. These societies 
are, therefore, classified as having significant 
economic differences. i 
9. One writer talks of “the pronounced 
tendency for race to coincide with economic 
_ class. Arabs . . . were the owners of the 
largest coconut and clove plantations and 
occupied many of the highest administrative 
positions , in the Zanzibar civil service. 
icans . . . were the unskilled manual and 
agricultural laborers, tenant farmers and petty 
agriculturists . . race relations were con- 
ducted in ‘the idiom of economic superior 
to economic inferior: employer-employee, 
master-servant, or landlord-laborer.” Michael 
Lofchie, Zanzibar: Background to Revolution 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1965), p. 14. 
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which legislatures and cabinets are 
ethnically representative of the na- 
tional population, their actual ethnic 
composition is expressed as a per- 
centage of the “expected” composi- 
tion. A figure of over 100 shows that 
the minority. was overrepresented 
and constituted a greater proportion 
of.the political elite than of the 
general population. The figures are 


_averaged for all postwar elections 
-and cabinets for which information 


was available. 

In some situations a minority is so 
overrepresented it becomes polit- 
ically dominarit. In five cases the 
more numerous community was 
denied a majority of cabinet positions ` 
at some time during the postwar 
period. This outcome is not only 
contrary to the widely accepted 
theory of majoritarian democracy, 
but allows the ruling minority to 
monopolize the spoils of govern- 
ment if it so chooses. In Cyprus the 
Turkish minority while not dom- 
inant, was given a disproportionate 
number of legislative and admin- 
istrative positions and’ veto power 
with respect to certain types of 
legislation. They were thus able to 
thwart the wishes of the majority.'° 

In several societies, ethnic groups 
have demanded territorial autonomy: 
or self-government. For minority 
self-government to be possible, how- 
ever, there must be a dispersal of 
power to states or provinces. from 
the central government, and the 
minority population must be con- 
centrated in such autonomous units.. 
Nine societies have a three-level 
(national, state or provincial, local) 
system of administration, but in 


10. On the details of the Turkish Cypriot 
veto powers and Greek Cypriot opposition 
to such powers, see Stanley Kyriakides, 
Cyprus: Constitutionalism and Crisis Gov- 
ernment (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1968), pp. 83-103. 
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` f TABLE 2 
- CHARACTERISTICS OF SOCIETIES WITH DIFFERENT LEVELS OF VIOLENCE ` 
ECONOMIC POLITICAL SITUATION 
SITUATION DEMOGRAPHIC 
eeaeee SELF- Situation 
= IN- Occu- LEGIS- GABI- GOvERM- Consti- 
COME" = PATIONt LATURE} NET$ MENT** TUTIONT Tt Srzxtt TRENDS$§ 
_ Zanzibar 240 181 245U . low Cc 22.7 
Lebanon 142 110: 110 U Cc . 49.6 T 
Cyprus low 167 167 U C 18.0 
Northern : 

Ireland 85 73 63 0 low Cc 34.9 PT 
Guyana 83 100 89 65 U ` 494 -T 
Mauritius i 200 104 84 32.4 
Sri Lanka i 

(Ceylon) 94 -> 73 35 28.6 
Israel 66 50 0 low C 12.5 E 
Malaysia 207 i 72 67 49.0 i 
Singapore low “146 160 low 22.6 ‘ 
India low 43 - 101 low 10.3 I 
U.S.A. 58 34 10 13 low 10.1 I 
Trinidad low 97 31 36.5 PT 
Belgium 97 108 120 U high - 44.5 
Canada 84 79 110 105 high 30.4 
Switzerland 96 . 77 114 high 31.2 
Fiji 100 91 126 164 U 49.5 T 
Finlapd 114 110 209 >> 8.1 
New Zealand 82 32 TT: 34 low 


6.5 I 


* Minority income as a percentage of majority income. Generally per capita or household 
income, but for Belgium and Switzerland regions or cantons are compared. 

ł Proportion of white-collar workers in minority group as a percentage of the proportion 
of white-collar workers in the majority group. : 

{ Proportion of minority legislators as a percentage of-the proportion of total population 
which is minority. 

§ Proportion of cabinet which is minority as a percentage of the proportion of total popu- 
lation which. is Minority. “U” signifies that an undemocratic outcome occurred in that the 
minority formed a majority of the cabinet at some stage since .1945 or (as in Cyprus) had 
extensive veto powers. 2 

** “Tow” signifies that less than half the minda population lived in local areas which 
they controlled. “High” signifies that over three quarters of the minority population lived 
in “federal” units which they controlled. `, 

tt “C” indicates that majority and minority differed about the constitutional identity of 
the state. 

tt Minority as a percentage of the total population. Average for whole period. 

§§ “T” indicates that one ethnic group was transformed into the majority since 1945. “PT” 
indicates that such a transition is projected within a generation if current trends continue. 
“I” means that the minority is increasing relative to the majority. 


six the minority is so geograph- government areas in which they 


ically distributed that only a small 
proportion lives in ethnically homo- 
geneous areas. However, in most 


societies, the greater part- of the 


minority population lived in local 


constituted a majority, and which 
they controlled politically. 

The most basic political conflict is 
that which is concerned, not with 
the distribution of political power 
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within a state generally accepted 
as legitimate, but with the very 
existence or identity of the state 
itself. In five societies there was 
strong support, concentrated within 
oné community, for a change in the 
basic character of the state. 


Minority size and rate of increase. 


The size and rate of increase of 
the minority relative to the majority 
is an important factor in’ ethnic 
conflict. First, since the size of a 
group is closely related to its “com- 
bat strength” one would anticipate 


that prudential considerations alone. 


would make small minorities re- 
luctant to challenge or provoke the 
majority. On the other hand, sizable 
minorities or majorities should be 
much more likely to risk violent 
confrontation when they perceive 
themselves to have a grievance. 

- Second, the ideology and institu- 
tions of majoritarian democracy with 
its “winner take all” emphasis is 
likely to generate the most intense 
conflict when a minority is close to, 
or shows signs of being transformed 
into, a numerical majority. In three 
of the societies considered, such a 
transformation has taken place since 
the end of the Second World War, 
and in two other societies it is 
predicted that the minority will 
become the majority within a gen- 
eration if current trends continue. 
` Third, even where power is shared 
between groups rather than monop- 
‘olized by one group, large changes 
will result in friction. If the original 
allocation is maintained, the grow- 
ing community will be aggrieved at 
the injustice. If the allocations 
are changed, disputes over the 
changes are probable, and the de- 


clining ethnic group must accept ` 


losing constantly. 


equities, 
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CONCLUSIONS: THE CHARACTER- 
-ISTICS OF SOCIETIES AND 
ETHNIC VIOLENCE 


A comparison of the ethnic vio- 
lence rankings against the character- 
istics of the societies suggests that 
there is-indeed a relationship. 


` 


High violence societies 


Five societies— Cyprus, Tabanan l 
Northern Ireland, Zanzibar, and 
Guyana—are in a class of. their 
own as regards violence. The dif- 
ference, between their death rates 
and those of other countries is 
very apparent. These societies each 
possess a combination’ of’ those 
characteristics identified as likely to 
produce violence. In all five soci- 
eties, there were noticeable eco- 
nomic differences between the ethnic 
communities. In three. societies, the 


. minority was politically dominant; 


in Cyprus it had veto powers and 
in Northern Ireland was completely 
excluded from any executive role. 
In each society, therefore, there 
existed substantial and visible in- 
both political and eco- 
nomic, between the ethnic com- 
munities. Furthermore in all these 
societies, with the exception of 
Guyana, constitutional issues divided 
the communities. “Enosis” or union 
with Greece was desired by most . 
Greek Cypriots, and a plurality of 

Northern Irish Catholics similarly ‘ 
hoped for a united “Thirty-Two 
County Republic.” Although at times 
these groups may have been willing 
to abandon their national aspira- 
tions, the other communities, Turk- 
ish Cypriots and Ulster Protestants, 
were not persuaded that this ab- 
juration was genuine." In Zanzibar, 


ll. See ibid., p. 177, for Turkish opinion 
that “the real aim of Greece and of the 
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Arabs emphasized a distinctive Zan- 
zibar identity, loyalty to the Sultan, 
and a multiracial. culture based on 
Islamic precepts. The Afro-Shirazis 
stressed pan-African racial solidarity, 
and. after the revolution incorpora- 
ted Zanzibar with Tanganyika to 
form Tanzania. Christian (particu- 
larly Maronite). Lebanese weré con- 
scious of a distinctive Lebanese 
identity linked to the West, with 
roots in a Phoenician past. Muslims 
have stressed the Arab character of 


the country and the Syrian Nation- . 


alist party which strives for a “Greater 
Syria” was involved in violence 
in 1949, 1958, and 1961. The current 
civil war began as a clash between 


Palestinians and Maronite militia - 


units who saw the Palestinian gueril- 
las as a threat to Lebanese sov- 
ereignty. 

All five societies are marked by 
demographic situations which pro- 
duce instability. In Cyprus and in 
Zanzibar a very small minority 
enjoyed a grossly privileged posi- 


‘tion which in no way corresponded 


with their potential military strength 
Thus the African revolutionaries 
completely overthrew the Zanzibar 
Arabs in only a few days, and the 
Turkish Cypriots were in desperate 
straits prior to the Turkish invasion. 
The combination of weakness and 
privilege, once peaceful change was 
found impossible, made resort to 
violence by the majority predict- 
able. In the other three societies, 
the demographic balance was such 
that one community was frightened 


, 


Cypriot Greek leaders is to annex the Island, 


of Cyprus to Greece.” Protestant beliefs 
concerning the “real aims” of the Catholic 
Civil Rights Association a 2A) were summed 
up in the slogan CRA = 

12. “This was. the meni cause of the 
revolution—Africans overthrew the [Arab] 
Government by force, because there no 
longer seemed to be any way to créate an 


auth yO 8 š a -o tts 
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by the increase of the other® and 
responded to this threat in ways that 
provoked violence. The Lebanese 
Christians rejected any revision of 
the pact by which political positions 
were distributed. The Northern Irish , 
Protestants discriminated: against 
Catholics, so some have argued, 
because this resulted in high rates 
of Catholic emigration, thereby main- 
taining the Protestant majority. In 
Guyana racial violence was associ- 


ated with the successful attempt - - 


by the Afro-Guyanese to seize power . 
from the predominantly East Indian 
P.P.P. government while the East 
Indians were still a minority.“ 


African state by constitutional means.” Lof- 
chie, Zanzibar, p. 257. The fighting:in Cyprus 
followed attempts to negotiate constitutional 
changes. 

13. The: ex-Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland, Terence O’ Neill, said that “the basic 
fear of the Protestants in Northern Ireland 
is that they will be outbred: by the Roman 
Catholics. It is as simple as that.” Cited in 
Richard Rose, Governing without Consensus 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1971), p. 301. For a 
discussion of Catholic fertility. and its political ` 
consequences, see ibid., pp. 364-67. In 
Lebanon, “such is the Maronite neurosis that 


_not only is any mention of a new census 


taboo, but no new telephone book has been 
published for fear that it would contain more ' 
Moslem names than Christian ones.” Wash- 
ington Post, 30 September 1975, p. 1. 

14. After the 1962 election was won by the 
East Indian Peoples Progressive Party (P.P.P.), 
the black Peoples National Congress (P.N.C.) 
and the unions “deliberately attempted to 
create sufficient disturbances to force the 
P.P.P. Government to resign.” After strikes 
and demonstrations, the British imposed a 
proportional representation system which 


` resulted in a coalition of the P.N.C. and one 


small multiracial party taking power in 1964. 
Joseph Landis, Race Relations and Politics 
in Guyana (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1971), p. 203. The P.N.C. has 
won all subsequent elections, despite the - 
fact that East Indians are now a majority. 
Electoral malpractice is alleged, but sur- 
prisingly the majority community has not 
reacted to black domination by violence. 


bo 


‘ow ‘btolence societies 

„At the other extreme, four soci- 
sties—Belgium, Canada, Switzer- 
and, and Finland— experienced only 
nild conflict. In part this can be 
»xplained by the lack of serious 
grievances in these societies. The 
French-speaking Belgians held a 
najority of cabinet positions into 
he early sixties, but during this 
period ideological divisions between 
eft and right crosscut each linguistic 
sommunity, and so this imbalance 
was not salient. The constitutional 
ssue was significant only in Canada, 
ind until recently the goal of Quebec 
ndependence was supported by 
mly a minority of the French- 
speakers. The French’ Canadians 
lid, however, complain of economic 
liscrimination;" and of being under- 
represented in the federal adminis- 
ration. 

Otherwise there appears to have 
seen little to fight about. The only 
hree societies where there is eco- 
1omic parity between ethnic groups 
are included in this category. Po- 
itically the minorities are fairly 
represented in legislatures and cab- 
mets; in fact, they tend to be 
slightly overrepresented. The groups 
were not only equal, but also 
separate. The only three societies in 
which the minorities received self- 
zovernment through federalism are 
'ncluded here, and in Finland while 
mly one province had a Swedish 
majority, most Swedes lived in 
“communes” 


15. hecetive to one separatist leader, 
the French Canadians are “Negres blancs 
Pierre Vallieres, White Niggers of America 
‘New York: Monthly Review Press, 1971). 
Liam de Paor, Divided Ulster (Harmonds- 
worth: Pelican, 1971), p. 13, says that “in 
Northern Ireland Catholics are blacks who - 
nappen to have a white skin.” Table 2 
suggests that both these comparisons are 
sonsiderably exaggerated. 
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(the unit of local gov- ` 
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ernment) in which they were a 
majority. Demographic factors were 
generally conducive to peaceful 
relations. In Finland the proportion 
of Swedes has been declining steadily 
through intermarriage, while in the 
other societies the relative pro- 
portions of the groups have been 
very stable.'® r 


Intermediate violence societies | 


In six countries, the level of 
violence has been intermediate be- 
tween the two groups of societies 
previously discussed. The relation- 
ship between majority and minority 


.in these societies ‘is also inter- 


mediate in that they have neither 
the very bad characteristics of the 
high violence societies nor the good 
characteristics of the low violence 
societies. In all six countries, one 
ethnic group is economically de- 
prived relative to the other, and in 
four countries the minority is notice- 
ably underrepresented in either the 
legislative, the cabinet, or both. 
However, there are no disputes over 


‘constitutional matters in which one 


community is aligned against the 
other, and there is no case in which 
a minority is politically dominant. , 
The demographic situation is stable 
except in India and the United 
States, where the minority popula- 
tion is growing at a noticeably 
faster rate than the majority. How- 
ever, the small size of the minority 


16, Kurt Mayer argues that ethnic harmony 
in Switzerland “to a large extent . . : rests 
on an underlying balance of demographic 
factors.:. . . the basic demographic equilib- 
rium has remained practically undisturbed 
for more than a century.” “Cultural Pluralism 
in Switzerland,” American Sociological Re- 
view, vol. 16 (April 1951), pp. 157-63. In 
1798, 22 percent spoke French and 70 percent 
German, compared to 20 percent and 74 per- 
cent in 1960. In Canada at the first national 
census in 1871, French Canadians were 31.1 
percent and in 1961, 30.4 percent. 
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in both countries means that ue 
increase is not perceived as a threat 
by the majority. In Malaysia, Malay 
fears of being transformed into a 
minority have been reduced by their 
- own high fertility.” It is perhaps 
coincidental, but itis interesting that 
within this group of countries vio- 
lence varies according to the size of 


the economically deprived group; ' 


the larger the economically deprived 
group the greater the violence. 


Socteties with the “wrong” level 
of violence 


Four countries are deviant cases 
in that they appear to have con- 
siderably lower rates of violence 
than they should have, given their 
characteristics. ` 

In Israel, Arabs are Sonuenieally 
deprived, they are underrepresented 
in the legislature and Israel is one 
of the two countries in which no 
minority individual has received 
cabinet office. It is also apparent that 
very few Arabs accept, and most 
resent, the constitutionally defined 
Jewish character of the state. One 
would expect therefore much higher 
rates of violence than those sug- 
gested in table 1. Two explanations 
can be given for this discrepancy. 
First, it can be argued that the. 
violence measures are invalid since 
Palestinian guerilla activity is ex- 
cluded as being international rather 


17. “That Malays in 1970 comprise over 
half the population calms Malay fears that 
higher Chinese and Indian fertility would 
convert them into a permanent minority.” 
Alvin Rabushka, Race and Politics in Urban 
Malaya (Stanford, Calif: Hoover Institution 
Press, 1973), p. 20. ’ 
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hen Trene in character. © Yet, 


since the Palestinians are struggling - 
against the very existence of -the ` 


state of Israe] and assert that all 
Palestinians, 
form one nation, the ‘ ‘international- 
domestic” distinction is - spurious. 
If Palestinian guerilla activity is 
included, ethnic violence is as high .- 
in Israel as in Northern Ireland” 
or Cyprus. A second explanation? 


for the low level of violence be- uy 


tween Israeli Arabs and Jews is that 
the expression of Arab dissatisfac- 
tion or hostility is vigorously checked 
by Israeli repression. 


wherever they live, _ 


kE 
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* 
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In New Zealand, Fiji, and Trini- T ` 


dad, the unexpectedly low degree 
of violence can be looked at in two 
ways. The pessimistic interpretation 
might be that the potential for vio- 
lence is genuine but has not been 
realized yet. The analysis has not 
identified deviant cases but rather- 
predicted where violence is going 
to occur. In Trinidad, for example, 
there haye been several occasions 
already when severe conflict was 
narrowly averted. A more optimistic - 
interpretation is that these excep- 
tions would repay further study by 
suggesting some additional factors 


that serve to reduce ethnic hostility *- 


and conflict. 
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18. From 1951-56 one source lists 967 


Israelis killed by Arab guerrilla activity, and 


from June 1967 to March 1971, 303 Israelis “ 


and 1,873 guerrillas were killed. Martin ; 
Gilbert, the Arab-Israeli Conflict (London: + 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1974). The worst ` 
period of guerrilla activity from June 1967 
to December 1968 resulted in 881 deaths, 
which gives an annual death rate of-approx- 
imately 200/million. Sobel, Polit Ter- 
rorism, p. 29. ` 
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FOR YOUR COURSES IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


YOUTH AND CHANGE IN, 
AMERICAN POLITICS 
. By Louis M. Seagull, formerly, 
University of Pennsylvania 
Views the political behavior of 
youth as following certain 
generational patterns, with youth 
as an agent for social, cultural, 
and political change—not as a 
. consequence of-recent 
extraordinary events, but as part 
of a basic cyclical societal 
evolution. 
Pub. date: November 1977 
Clothbound: $12.50 
Paperback: $5.95 . 

| ST. LOUIS 
Edited by Selwyn K. Troen, Ben 
Gurion University, and Glen E. 
Holt, Washington University 


~ A history of the city told through 


documents, articles, and other, 
source materials. A volume i in 
_ the Documentary History of 

" American Cities series. 

‘Pub. date: November 1977 — 
Clothbound: $15.00 
Paperback: $6.95 


New Viewpoints ‘ 


A Division of Franklin Watts, Inc. 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
THROUGH SCIENCE 


. FICTION - 


Edited by Joseph D. Olander, 
Special Assistant to the Florida 
Commissioner of Education, and 
Martin H. Greenberg, University 
of Wisconsin at Green Bay 
Thirteen gripping science fiction 
stories are used to illustrate three 
aspects of the field of criminal 
justice. . 

Pub. date: November 1977 
Clothbound: $15.00 

Paperback: $6.95 


THE CONDUCT OF 
AMERICAN FOREIGN 
RELATIONS: The Other Side 
of Diplomacy 

By Thomas H. Etzold, Naval 
War College 

Clothbound: $10.00 


- Paperback: $5.95 


THE GRASS-ROOTS MIND 
IN AMERICA 

By Conal Furay, Webster . 
College 

Clothbound: $10.00 
Paperback: $5.95 


HARRY TRUMAN’S CHINA 
POLICY: McCarthyism and 


the Diplomacy of Hysteria, . l 


1947-1951 

By Lewis McCaroll Purifoy, 
Emory and Henry College 
Clothbound: $15.00 : 
Paperback: $6.95 
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Now there's quick access to official documents. 
on the most burning issues of today. ..and tomorrow 


The R.R. Bowker Company: proudly announces the Publis Becaments Series. Tha purpose of this brand-new 
series is quite simple and quite explicit: to provide students, scholars, and ottisans with ready access to the 
most important government documents — NET MONEE inquiries, position papers, eto. — pertaining to the 
most important problems of our time. 
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purposes, 


In each volume, the editors have included: (2) those documents that {luminate the historical development of 
the issues considered (2) those documents that define the parameters of the issuss (3) those documents that 
‘will be consulted as sources for the resolution of the issues. 


The editors provide bridging narrative to facilitata transition between the documents and to olarify the mate- 
rial, The editors also supply notes and references, identify the sourcs of each document, and indicate tf it is 
_Teprinted in its entirety or abridged. Rach volume contains an index of included dcouments and a subject and 
name index. 


The Intelligence Community: History, Organization, 
and Issues. 

Compiled and edited by Tyrus G. Fain, in collaboration pih 
Katharine C. Plant and Ross Milloy. 

Introduction by Senator Frank Church. 

ISBN 0-8352-0969-8. 1977. 644x9”. 1215 pages. $38.00 


“The pubLoation of this documentary collection makes eminent sense at this time. Not only has ‘intelligence’ for 
‘he first time become a major and continuing publie concern, but it is unlikely that many new documents of 
eerious interest will become available in the next several years.... This volume, as It stands, 1s a remarkably 
thorough collection and can be considered definttive as of this date.” — Harry Rositzke, former CIA official and 
author of che March 1977 publication, The CIA's Secrot Operatiens. 


This volume ts an unprecedented documentary record of the U.S. intelligence establishment drawn from offf- 
‘oial reports, hearings, inquiries and other studies released by the government from 1970-1978. Part I deals 
with the legal and historical underpinnings of the U.8. foreign intelligence effort. Part Il treats the principle 
agencies of the intelligence community. Part I Saas Pan broad publio Dolioy. isauba, Numerons-idaxea, 
appandtres, and narrative notas are inaluded. 
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Federal Reorganization: The Executive Branch 
Compiled and edited by Tyrus G. Fain in collaboration with 
Katharine C. Plant and Ross Milloy. 

Foreword by Bert Lance. 

ISBN 0-8352-0981-4, 1977. 64x9”. 790 pages. $32.80. 


Here's a carefully edited compilation of the most important publio domain documents pertaining to the reor 
ganization of the Executive branch of the federal government. All of the documents — whether reprinted in 
their entirety or abridged — are drawn from a wide variety of congressional hearings and reports, Executive 
branoh studies, and statements by members of the Congress whioh, for the most part, are now out-of-print or 
almply inaccessible. The material covers many of the subjects which the Carter Administration and Congress 
will have to examine and contains proposals which President Carter himself will utilize in the reorganization 
effort. The time span of the selection ranges from the issuance of the Ash Counall report in 1871 to the alection 
of Jimmy Carter as president. 


Part I deals with the consolidation of Exsoutive departments. Part II covers Regulatory reform. Part II deals 
with Sunset-aystems and Zero-based budgets. Bridging narratives facilitate transition between documents and 
Muminate the material, The sources of all the documents are identified and numerous appendixes provide 
additional selected readings and bibliographies. 


National Health Insurance 

Compiled and edited by Tyrus G. Fain in collaboration with 
Kathrine C. Plant and Ross Milloy. 

Introduction by Senator Edward Kennedy. 

ISBN 0-8352-0960-L August 1977. 614” x9”. c. 700 pages. $29, 95 tent. 


Here are the most important “public domain” documents pertaining to the organization and delivery of health 
care in America and the search for a successful, affordable nationwide program. Al of the documents — 
whether reprinted in their entirety or carefully abridged — have been drawn from a large body of government 
documents and reports which, for the most part, are now out-of-print or, for practical purposes, inaccessible. 


Part I deals with the issues of the national health insurance debate, the methods of financing such programs, 
and the health insurance experiences of other countries. Part I examines the key facts and components of 
America’s health care industry such as health care institutions, public programs, and health care costs. As 
with previous volumes in this series, the editors have provided explanatory bridging narrative to facilitate 
transition between the documents and to elucidate the material. The editors have also supplied notes and 
references which identify the original sources. The volume inchides a bibliography; appendixes containing a 
list of acronyms and the national health bills introduced; an index of inatuded documents; and a subject and 
name index. 


Order now from 


R.R. Bowker Order Dept. - 
PO. Box 1807, Ann Arbor Michigan 48108 


Shipping and handling included fn list price. Sales tax added where applicable. (Price subject to change without notice and slightly higher 
outaide the U.S. and its possessions, Outside de Western Hemisphere: Bowker, Erasmus House, Epping, Essex, England.) 
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The Mondragón System of Worker Production - Ana Gutiérrez Johnson 
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_ The Impact of Unemployment on Welfare d Peter S. Albin 
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Concentration and Labor Earnings in James A. Dalton 
Manufacturing and Utiilties and E. J. Ford, Jr. 


Teachers’ Salary Differentials and Š Alan L. Qustman 
Equality of Educational Opportunity : i and M. O. Clement 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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` INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS clashed when traders sought bank sup- 
` AND POLITICS port for bilateral deals that would 


FREDERICK C. ADAMS. Economic Di- 
plomacy: The Export-Import Bank 
and American Foreign Policy 1934- 
1939. Pp. vii, 289. Columbia: Uni- 
versity of Missouri Press, 1976. $12.50. 


Frederick C. Adams analyzes a key 
segment of interwar American dip- 
lomatic history through ‘examination 
of the origins and development of the 
Export-Import Bank. Based on intensive 
combing of primary and secondary 


sources, this sophisticated study probes: 


the relationship between private inter- 
ests and public policy, traces the con- 
nection between economic diplomacy 
and economic and political objectives, 
and demonstrates the momentum of 
American intervention abroad. 
Adams points up the significance of 
the Export-Import Bank with two intro- 
ductory chapters which analyze U.S. 
efforts from 1919 to 1933 to find 
overseas markets and influence foreign 
events through private loans rather than 
political commitments: or government 
loans. When this attempt collapsed in 
the Great Depression, officials in the 
Roosevelt administration, after brief 
flirtation with economic autarchy, estab- 
lished the Export-Import Bank in early 
1934. The government now mobilized 
taxpayer dollars to finance foreign trade 
and promote diplomatic interests. 
` These dual objectives sometimes 
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undercut State Department commitment 
to open multilateral commerce or for 
transactions that would make the U.S. 
government direct creditor of a foreign 
government. Adams demonstrates that at 
first the Roosevelt administration - re- 
jected such deals as contrary to America’s 


: long-term economic and political in- 
terests but in 1938 trimmed these prin- 
ciples to counter German competition in. 


Latin America and Japanese aggression 
in China. The bank became a tool more 
of political than of commercial policy as 
the Roosevelt administration responded 


to German and Japanese economic and | 


political challenges with bilateral, special 
trade deals which departed from tra- 
ditional open door precepts. Similarly, 
State Department officials in 1934-35 
attempted to pressure the newly recog- 
nized Soviet Union by withholding 
financial credits from the bank. 

` The Bank’s activities in Latin America 
and China illustrated the dynamics of 
intervention. Officials found that pro-- 
tection of American interests required 
ever wider economic and political con- 
trol within small Latin American states 
and more extensive schemes of eco- 
nomic assistance to China.-Aid to China 
set the U.S. along a collision path with 
Japan, but although Roosevelt and other 
administration officials realized the grave 
implications of stich intervention, they 
overrode Secretary of State Cordell 
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Hull’s proposal to bring the issue 
squarely before Congress and the pub- 
lic. The creation and development of 
the bank was a milestone along the 
road to an imperial presidency. 

Adam’s deft analysis of these themes 
is an important addition to the history 
of interwar diplomacy and the long- 
range origins of World War II and the 
Cold War. It is diplomatic history at 
its best. f 
i FRANK COSTIGLIOLA 

University of Rhode Island 

Kingston’ 


ANNETTE BAKER Fox. The Politics of 
Attraction: Four Middle Powers and ` 
the United States. Pp. viii, 37L 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1977. $15.00. 


The purpose of this book, according 
to the dust jacket, is to “explore the 
routual attraction and interaction be- 
tween the United States and four 
representative middle powers: Canada, 
Mexico, Australia and Brazil.” (The 
author concedes that her use of the term 
“middle power’ is not necessarily con- 
sistent with some contemporary usage,’ 
but feels that it better reflects the actual 
state of affairs in international politics.) 
_ This is to be accomplished by a 
detailed examination of a number of 
issues that have arisen over the last 
60-odd years. These issues, each of 
which has a chapter devoted to it, 
include relations between the four 
powers and the United States in the 
interwar years, collaboration in World 
War II, postwar collaboration in de- 
fense, foreign trade, foreign direct in- 
vestment, “global issues of foreign 
policy,” and “neighborhood” issues. 
Each of these primary issues is further 
subdivided into eight divisions based on 
the following questions’ (the italicized 
words are the actual titles used): Were 
there joint enterprises in which the two 
governments mingled their efforts or 
resources in some relatively symmetrical 
fashion? Did the two governments 
reciprocate. by exchanging benefits, 
each incurring some sacrifice for a 


common objective? In a particular case, ` 
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how spectfic was the request and the - 
response? What part did distance, viewed 
as remoteness or inaccessibility, play 
in the relationship? Did the govern- 
ment learn from their responses, did 
feedbacks result from cumulated ex- 
periences in‘ cooperation (negative or 
positive) or in spillover in other areas? 
What channels of communication’ or 
institutions have been involved in a 
relationship? Were questions treated in 
an administrative (or bureaucratic) fash- 
ion, were problems to.be solved dealt 
with on a relatively technical level, 
or did the issues become politicized? 
Were there connections between .an 
issue and domestic politics, and how 
sensitive were leaders to each other's 
internal political needs? 

There is no doubting the importance 
of the issues involved or the tremendous 
amount of research that went into this 
book: The author’s facts are carefully 
marshalled, her sources are impeccable, 
and the style is clear and insightful. 
Whether Dr. Fox is successful in achiev- 
ing: her main objective, however, is 
questionable. It is the opinion of this 
reviewer that she has attempted -to do 
too much in the space of one volume. 
The amount of material she covers could 
be spread.over a number of valuable 
volumes, or she could have treated fewer 
states or fewer questions in more detail. 
As it stands, the result is extremely 
choppy and hard to follow. 

Despite any imperfections, the book 
provides an excellent introduction to the 
subject and to the relations of the United 
States with four important partners, and 
it is an excellent sourcebook for a num- 
ber of important issues. It is thus a useful 
addition to the library of anyone in 
comparative politics and international 
relations. In this regard it would have 
been -very helpful .if the editors had 
included a bibliography. Granted there 
is a one-page “identification” of the 
major periodicals used and some 58 
pages of footnotes, but they are_no 
substitute for a good bibliography in a 
work of this kind. 

GEORGE A. CODDING, JR. 

University of Colorado 

Boulder 
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C. W. CASSINELLL ` Total Revolution: 
A Comparative Study of Germany 
under Hitler, The Soviet Union under 
Stalin, and China under Mao. Pp. 
252. Santa Barbara: ABC—Clio Press, 
Inc., 1976. $19.75, Paperbound, $6.25. 


J. BOWYER BELL. On Revolt: Strategies 
of National Liberation. Pp. viii, 272. 
Cambridge and London: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. $15.00. 


The two works under review together 
cover the entire revolutionary experi- 
ence. On Revolt examines the be- 
ginnings—the uprisings which may or 
may not lead to a change in govern- 
mental authority. Total Revolution picks 
up where the other stops by examining 
the process of revolution—the trans- 
formation of societies after successful 
revolts. Both are comparative in scope, 
differing in their relative reliance upon 
primary and secondary sources. Conse- 
quently, each will appeal to a different 
audience; 

Total Revolution is an ‘examination 
of the ideology. and techniques of three 
revolutions, those of Stalin, Hitler, and 
Mao, with about 100 pages devoted to 
each. Because the author has based the 
bulk of his material on secondary 
sources, the book’s appeal wil] lie within 
the undergraduate market. 

Specialists will be ‘disappointed in 
the anti-revolutionary bias of the author 
which colors the analysis. For example, 
Some sections of Mao’s revolution read 
as if it could have been taken from a 
Kuomintang text on the evils of Chinese 
communism, A second drawback in this 
regard is the author's failure to inform 
the reader of his bias until the end, 
rather than the beginning, of the book. 

The stronger sections of the work are 
the introduction and conclusion which 
stress similarities and differences among 
the three revolutions. The author is to 
be commended here for refusing to 
yield to the temptation to stretch the 
facts to fit the mold. In between the 
introduction and conclusion, the three 
revolutions are adequately summarized. 
Taken as a whole, Total Revolution will 
be of interest to teachers of under- 


graduates seeking readings in the field of 
comparative politics. 

J. Bowyer -Bells On Revolt, on the 
other hand, will appeal to the specialist. 
The author, who has already established 
himself as an authority on the Irish 
experience, here examines eight struggles 
against the British Empire in the wake 
of the Second World War—Palestine, 
Malaya, Kenya, Cyprus, South Arabia, 
Ireland, Egypt, and the Gold Coast. 


. The book is notable because it is based: 
‘almost entirely on personal interviews 


with ‘the principals, adding a psycho- 


logical flavor to the analysis. The rela- _ 


tively large number. of cases studied, 
however, precludes the inclusion of 
more than a minimum of background 
information, limiting the usefulness of 
the book for ‘those with little prior 
knowledge of these subjects. 


British strategy was to contain these 


national liberation struggles within the 
framework of revolution, in which a loss 
in empire becomes a gain in the Com- 
monwealth nations. Consequently, the 
British were flexible, willing to negotiate 
with almost anyone except in the most 
extreme circumstances. On the study of 


rebellion in general, Bell concludes ` 
that the motivation and ideology of + 
the guerrilla is more important than the . 


geographical, political, and socioeco- 


nomic aspects which help or hinder . 


rebels. After all, he points .out, ‘revolts 
do not begin because of` optimum 


- conditions but because of the simple 


commitment of individual men. Given 


chis sources, such a conclusion is, not - 
unexpected and is certain to be debated 


by those who argue the contrary. The 
result, though, is one of the best 
analyses of modern-day struggles of na- 
tional liberation. 
-WAYNE PATTERSON 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


ALFRED M. DE ZAYAS. Nemesis at 


Potsdam: The Anglo-Americans and 
the Expulsion, of the Germans, Back- 
ground, Execution, Consequences. Pp. 
vii, 268! Boston: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1977. $11. 95. 
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‘This is a solid legal brief which is 
better on the causes and execution of 
a major crime against humanity than cn 
the legal and political remedies. It 
deals with “the displacement of some 
16 million Germans from their homes in 
Central and Eastem Europe, a process 
which over 2 million of them did not 
survive.” Mr. de Zayas feels that the 
whole experience should warn us against 
accepting “future population expulsions” 
while retaining our right to “support the 
Federal Republic’s bid for the reunifica- 
tion of Germany and for an eventual 
revision of the Oder-Neisse frontier.” 

One reason for the Allies’ acceptance 
of the principle of forced population 
transfers was their optimistic view of 
what Winston Churchill called the 


Greek-Turkish “disentanglement” after . 


~ World War I. It had “produced friendly 
relations between Greece and Turkey 
ever since,” except, he could not have 
included Cyprus, where such an ex- 
change had not taken place. Such an 
exchange would, in this case, eliminate 
a minority which had helped to cause 
„World War II, compensate Poland for 
her losses to Russia, and punish the 
guilty Germans. The weakest point in 
Mr. de Zayas’s case is his belief that 
if the. Allies had not accepted the 
principle, “probably no expulsion would 
«have taken place—or at least no ex- 
pulsion of this magnitude.” There is 
little evidence of this belief from the 
other side, even for an originally re- 
luctant Poland which eventually ex- 
_ pelled 9 million Germans rather than 
.the 2 to 4 million to which “the Western 
Allies had been prepared to consent.” 
Was the flight partly caused by Nazi 
propaganda and bad consciences? No- 
body really knows, nor whether this 
careful survey will really increase Amer- 
icans’ guilt as “accomplices in one of the 


most inhuman enterprises in the history - 


of Western civilisation.” Have the facts 
—“although not officially tabu” —never 
been “given adequate coverage in the 
Press?” 

These hypothetical and insoluble 
questions, like the role of force and the 
Allies’ need to get Russian help against 
Japan, are all quderemphasiied: “History 


-teaching in Canada. Dr. 
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will judge,” but whom and on what 
grounds? This is a good book, but its 
historical-legal arguments, like the re- 
cital of the crimes of the Stalin era or . 
the Gang of Four, may chiefly contribute, 
like most ideological isometrics, to re- 
storing Anglo-Americans’ crusading fer- 
vor and defense budgets “to make the 
best of today’s very complex world order 
(or rather, disorder) and give them 
reason for increased vigilance with 
respect to the promises, and commit: 
ments made at Helsinki.” y 
THEODORE ROPP 

United States Military Academy - 

. West Point “a 

New York 


SANDOR HALEBSKY. Mass Society arid 
Political Conflict: Toward a Recon- 
struction of Theory. Pp. v, 309. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1976, $19.95. . - 


The author is .a political sociologist f 
Halebsky’s 

book critically analyzes political theories 
of mass society especially ‘as these 
entail interpretations of political dis- 
sidence and radical political behavior. 


- While the book’s bibliographical journey ` 


in contemporary social theory is im- 


- pressive, most attention is given to 


William Kornhauser’s work. The po- 
litical scientist will also bé interested 
in Halebsky’s examination of pluralist . 
theory. Although very little new ground 
is broken in this .chapter, it is a 
masterful summary of criticism, mar- 
shalled so capably that it cultivates our 
wonderment that pluralism has persisted 
in the textbooks. Numerous major em- 
pirical and descriptive inadequacies 
present in the attempt to apply the 
pluralist model to U.S. politics are 
pinpointed. In- short, Halebsky’s review 
and reanalysis ‘makes the case for 
speaking of the “pluralist dogma.” 
Perhaps the intellectual core of the 
book and its most interesting discussion 
consists in the authors attempt to go 
beyond a criticism of the mass society 
political framework to suggest the in- 
adequacies of a number of related and 
influential interpretations of radical be- 
havior. The reader comes away with a 
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keen sense of the limitations of those” 


yses, so popular a few years ago, 
which have stressed the psythological, 


emotional, and irrational. origins of ` 


political dissidence. Chapter 4 critically 


evaluates the deficiencies in‘ social- 


structural analysis that exist in the 
political theory of mass society. While 
the author is quite modest about his 
treatment of the-importance of social 
structural factors, he is bold enough to 
set out some very challenging: per- 
spectives for the analysis of radical 
political behavior in the next chapter. 
From this discussion we acquire a clear 
sense of the book’s contribution to the 
growing scholarly effort reassessing 
reductionist theories and illuminating 
the importance of the social-structure 
origins, cognitive nature, and rational 
` properties of dissident support. ` 

Chapter 5 provides an excellent selec- 
tion of fascinating case studies of radical 
protest movements emphasizing the 

“cognitive negotiation of a sociopolitical 
environment.” For example, there is a 
very timely discussion of the situation 
in Chile drawing upon the significant 
scholarly research of Alejandro Portes, 
Raymond Pratt, and others. The treat- 
ment of agrarian protest in the United 
States reminds the alert social scientist 
of the important study by Michael Rogin. 
But the fundamental accomplishment 
here is to correct the one-sided view 
of activist political protest to which so 
many American social scientists have 
contributed. The element of ideological 
bias is clearly delineated by Professor 
Halebsky, who goes on. to suggest 
directions for both theoretical revision 
and the elaboration, as well as foci for 
research. The book is very readable and 
should be recommended to a wide 
audience including graduate students 
working in U.S. politics, comparative 
political studies, and political theory. 
In this reviewer’s opinion, Mass Society 
and Political Conflict is a solid contribu- 
tion to the study of political movements 
and protest and related problems and 
issues. : 

HERBERT G. REID 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington 
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LEONG SOW-THENG. Sino-Soviet Dip- 

__ lomatic Relations, 1917-1926. Pp. xvii, 
361. Honolulu: ‘The University Press 
of Hawaii, 1976. $15. 00. 


‘Revolutions, we know, engulf nations 
suddenly, transform. their institutions, 
values, and external relations, and at the 
same time leave residues in their wake 
which do not die.and are not consigned 
to the “dustbin of history.” Instead, 
they remain alive—sometimes in new 
dress and called by new names—to 
plague the new order as they did the 
old. -Despite the sweep of revolution 
in China and Russia and the eventual 


joint declarations of socialist solidarity 


and friendship, relations between the 
-two foundered on the residues of the 
past which idedlogy could not explain 
and nationalism a not allow to dis- 
appear. 

There are moments in the revolu- 
tionary period when conditions seem 


' ripe for-solving the problems of ‘the 


past. and establishing relations on a 
new footing. Such a period in Sino- 
Soviet relations occurred between 1917 
and 1924. The awakening of China and 
the demands of its people for the end 
of extraterritoriality, unequal treaties, 
and other practices which humiliated 
the nation and kept it from taking its 
rightful place in-the family of nations 
seemed to coincide with the revolu- 
tionary promises and proclamations of 
the new Soviet government in Russia. 
The railways, the borders, and the buffer 
areas between the two all seemed to be 
subjects which could be treated in a new 
and satisfactory manner. The govern- 
ment in Peking used its limited power 
and prestige to tackle these problems. 

. Not only did it face a difficult negotiating 


- partner in the Soviet Union, but in ` 


addition it had to cope with the realities 
of its own land—war-lordism, opposi- 
tion and rival governments, intrigue 
amongst officials, and an inability to 
control its territory —while seeking the 
support of other “friendly” states for the 
recovery of rights and territory. It is 
this skein of actors and events that 
Leong Sow-theng slowly and meticu-’ 
lously untangles as he sifts through the 
official papers of the Chinese Ministry 
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of Foreign Affairs for the period under 
review. 

The author's reconstruction of events 
and intimate details of negotiations 
both with.the warlords and the world 
powers is an. important addition to the 
literature of the period. As Leong 
suggests at the outset of his study, it is 
reant to complement an earlier one by 
Allen S. Whiting, (Soviet Policies in 


China, 1917-1924) which was written . 


before the papers became available to 
scholars. The two volumes together 
provide the most detailed account of the 
diplomacy of the two nations for this 
period that we are likely to see. 


The intimate detail of this study places: 


the key issues between any Chinese and 
Russian government in bold relief. 
Viewed from the perspective of the pre- 
sent, the Chinese have come to learn 
that the Russians are no less protective 
of their interests in dealing with another 
socialist state than when they dealt with 
its predecessor. The residues of the past 
continued throughout the. Nationalist 
period and remain unsolved in the 
present. This study gives us rich detail 
on these issues and the thinking’ that 
influenced the government in Peking. In 
the clash between socialism.-and na- 
tionalism, the history of Sino-Russian 
relations suggests that the latter is more 
important than the former. 


Yet, despite the rich detail that Leong 


provides, the study will be of limited 
value to all but a few students who 
specialize in the period. As a general 
survey of diplomacy for the period, it 
_ lacks a comprehensive perspective both 
of internal politics in China and the 
diplomatic conflicts abroad. Leong pro- 


vides us. with a brief account of the . 


impact of the Russian Revolution on its 
territories in Asia and its assets in 
Manchuria, but he does not give us a 
complementary picture of the politics of 
China—the limited,writ of the govern- 
. ment in Peking, the rival government in 
Canton, and the general anarchy in the 
areas outside the immediate control of 
the official government. Nor does he 
give us more than a brief account of 
. Japan’s intrigues in China and its 
diplomacy toward the Allied powers on 
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questions of the Far East. This is a 
monograph on the day-to-day diplomacy 
of the government. With it and the 
Whiting study in hand, future historians 
will be able to put the diplomacy of 
China and Russia into perspective and 
reconstruct the diplomatic history of the 
Far East during this period. Its most 
immediate value however, is its detailed 
discussion of the issues dividing the 
two countries in this formative period. 
Scholars studying the present Sino- 
Soviet disputes will do well to study 
this monograph, for it gives details 
underlying the conflicts which must be 
known if current studies are to probe 
their subject in depth. Given Leong’s 
background and knowledge of this early 
period, it is hoped that he will continue 
his study into the present. 
JOSEF SILVERSTEIN 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


EUGENIA V. NOMIKOS and ROBERT C. 
- NORTH. International Crisis: The 
Outbreak of World War I. Montreal: 


McGill-Queen’ s University ace 1977.. 


Pp: xiii, 339. $23.00. 


ARTHUR WALWORTH. America’s Mo- 
ment: 1918—American Diplomacy 
at the End of World War I. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1977. Pp. 309. $14.95. 


These books are both about diplomacy 
in the World War I period, the first 
examining the outbreak of the war, the 


Px: 


second American diplomacy between | 


the Armistice and the Versailles Peace 
Conference. I shall review them sep- 
arately, and then add some concluding 
comments. 

Eugenia V. Nomikos an Robert C. 
North are professors of history and of 
political science at California State 
University, Hayward, and Stanford Uni- 


‘versity, respectively. Their work pro- 


vides a close narrative of the events ' 


between the assassination of the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand in Sarajevo and 
the actual outbreak of fighting some five 
weeks later. The authors, relying prima- 
rily on the extensive collections: of dip- 
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lomatic documents and memoirs now 


available, proceed chronologically. They 
review each stage of the deepening 
crisis from the viewpoint of each in- 
volved nation-state, showing how mis- 
perceptions, ideological commitments, 
habitual responses, and plain accidents 
led to a result which could possibly have 
been avoided. 

In addition to the historical. narrative, 
Nomikos and North attempt to develop 
a theoretical framework-to explain how 
international crises evolve. In a com- 
panion volume, North, along with Pro- 
fessor Nazli Choucri, has examined the 
long-term antecedents of World War I. 
This work concentrates on the short-term 
crisis and also seeks to bridge the gap 
between long-run developments and the 
immediate events of a crisis. 

, In my opinion, this is a valuable book. 
The narrative portions of the work are 
most successful—they are clearly written 
and provide an effective summary of the 
events. The authors, incidentally, are 
inclined to lay most of the blame on 
Austria and Germany for allowing war to 
-result, while also suggesting that Great 
Britain should have signaled her com- 
mitment to France and Russia more 
strongly to the Central Powers. The over- 


and North is also persuasive. It relies 
on ‘various behavioral: theories, none, 
I think, original in this work, to analyze 
the various governments’ actions. The 
authors ;conclude with a short summary 


of how crises may best be managed.. 


I am not, however, persuaded that they 
really do bridge the gap between long- 
range developments and the immediate 
dimensions of a crisis. Certainly there 
are few references here to: the: wider 
frame. of reference. 

Arthur Walworth has previously written 
a Pulitzer Prize winning biography of 
Woodrow Wilson. In this work, he 
provides a detailed account of the 
diplomatic negotiations just prior to the 
Armistice and in the short period prior 


to the opening of the Peace Conference: 


in early 1919.° Walworth has drawn 
extensively on the manuscript collection 
in the House Papers at Yale—indeed, 
this book is in many ways written from 


House’s perspective—and on many 


other manuscript collections. In addition, ` 


he has talked or corresponded with 
a large number of the participants and 
draws from many personal memoirs, 
giving a most complete plea of the 
proceedings. 


Walworth’s approach teaches us a lot 


about the process of diplomacy—the 
human constraints, the importance of 
procedure, and the interplay between 


public positions and private negotia- 


tions. In particular, the author demon- 


- strates how Wilson’s Fourteen Points 


encouraged the surrender of the Central 
Powers, while inevitably arousing the 
private suspicions of the allied leaders. 
He shows how the wars abrupt end 
partially prevented the effective de- 


velopment of American aims for the . 


peace and how the seemingly pre- 


' liminary negotiations for the Armistice 


closed out certain options for the Peace 
Conference. Walworth’s evaluation of 
Wilson’s diplomacy is mixed, the ‘presi- 
dent getting his worst marks for his 
inability to coordinate and work effec- 
tively with the American delegation—the 
State Department, the experts of the 


Inquiry, and the various other par- ` 
~ ticipants—and for his political innocence 
all framework developed by Nomiikos.- 


or stubbornness in “disregarding do- 
mestic political considerations. 


Unlike Nomikos and North, Walworth - 


does not try to construct an analytical 
framework to interpret his narrative, 
although a subsequent volume on the 
Peace Conference itself could do so. 
Nevertheless, his careful study is oul 
effective in illuminating both the de- 
tails of the specific diplomatic event and 
the general process of diplomacy. l 
l EDWARD A. STETTNER 
Wellesley College 
Massachusetts 


- RICHARD SZAWLOWSKI. The System of 


the International Organizations, of 


„the Communist Countries. Pp. 352. 


Leyden, The Netherlands: A. W. 


Sijthoff International Publishing Com- 


- pany, B.V., 1976. $32.75. 


The System of the International Or- 
ganizations of the Communist Countries 
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is a study of official. Communist bloc 
transnational organizations. The primary 
focus is on the Warsaw Treaty Organiza- 
tion (WTO) and the Council for Mutual 


Economic Assistance (COMECON), but: 


the author also examines. a number of 
lesser organizations, mostly tied to 
COMECON. Hence, this work deals 
almost exclusively with Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. Cuba and Mon- 
golia are members of COMECON and 
_are briefly covered; China, North Korea, 
and North Vietnam are hardly mentioned. 

The author treats WTO and COMECON 
in separate chapters, noting the origin, 
development, organizational structure, 
and strengths and weaknesses of each. 
These two chapters and the conclusion 
are the most analytic parts of this 
‘book, while the rest—including two 
chapters on the minor organizations and 
an annex containing 22 documents, 
nearly one-half of this book—will serve 


as reference. This work is well doc- . 


umented, sometimes to the point that it 
has a catalog appearance; however, 
the author relies almost totally on Soviet 
and Eastern European sources. 
Szawlowski’s goals in writing this 
book are three: (1) to provide a compre- 
hensive monograph on the subject, (2) 


to assess the functions and roles of the. 


organizations mentioned, and (3) to 
project- their future trends and im- 
portance. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
he accomplishes all three—though he is 
more successful with one and two. 
Some readers may -find this book too 
descriptive and too historical. 

The author affords some useful gener- 
alizations concerning WTO and COME- 
CON, as well as the latter’s “affiliated” 
organs: They were all created in reaction 
to Western organizations—the Marshall 
Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 

ation, and others. Stalin used them 
or cosmetic purposes, but when he 
died they became functionally more 
important. They ‘are still dominated 
by the Soviet Union, but this reflects 
the Kremlin’s "overwhelming military 
and economic superiority. Decision 
making is informal—not according to 
provisions in their charters, but rather 
behind the scenes. 

Despite the fact that WTO, COME- 
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CON, and most of the other organiza- 
tions Szawlowski is concerned with 
were created as tools of Soviet foreign 
policy and are still manipulated by 
the Kremlin, he argues that they are 
important for a variety of reasons: they 
were successful in integrating the bloc’ - 
economically and in other ways; WTO _ 
is militarily equivalent to NATO; CO- 
MECON has increased its industrial 
production 12 times since World War I} 
and .now accounts.for a third of the 
world’s output.“ 

The author cites a number of Prob- f 
lems that confront these organizations. 
Most, he says, relate to the fact that 
the Soviet Union’s internal problems 
“become injected into the politics of these 
bodies, while further integration pre- -` 
sents a threat to the majority position of 
the Russian nationality. In addition, the 
success of Western Europe is a distract- 
ing force. 

This book is eimie to students 
with an interest in Soviet and Eastern 
European politics and the intemational 
organizations of the Communist bloc. 
It is also a good reference. However, 
it will be more useful to the specialized 
scholar and libraries than to general 
readers. 

. JouNF. COPPER’ 

Hoover Institution on War, 

_ Revolution and Peace 

Stanford. University 

California 
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DONALD APPLEYARD. Planning a Plural- 
ist City: Conflicting Realities in 
Ciudad Gucyana. Pp. 312. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The MIT Press, 1976. $19.95. 


Appleyard, a professor of urban design 
at the University of California at Berke- 
ley, was deeply involved in the plan- 
ning for Ciudad Guayana in Venezuela. 
He was a member of a multidisciplinary 

-MIT-Harvard Joint Center for Urban 
Studies team organized to help draw 
up the blueprints for the model. in- 
dustrial city now growing on the banks 
of the Orinoco and intended to become ` 

-the center of the resource-rich Guayana 
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region. The work of this ‘team had a 
strong influence not only on the city 
that eventually took shape but also on a 


variety of academic disciplines because. 


of the inipressive body of literature 
generated on the planning of a new city 
and the implementation of those plans. 

Appleyard is interested in “how the 
people and planners of Ciudad Guayana 
viewed the city and its plans.” After a 
short introduction in which the author 
emphasizes the need to discard the 
persistent illusion that “professionals 
are value-free technicians,” chapters 
follow providing a background descrip- 
tion of Ciudad Guayana, its planning 
team, and the research methods; the 
inhabitants’ general perceptions of the 
city and the surrounding landscape; 


the spacial extent and the complexity of : 
the inhabitants’ knowledge of the city; ` 


the perceptions and meaning of settle- ` 


ments and barrios; the perceived at- 


tributes of buildings and places and the ` 


communication of their social and func- 
tional meanings; the spacial structure of 
the city; the perceptions of plans and 
structural change. Chapter 10 attempts 
to distinguish among several percep- 
tions of the city and concludes with 
some strategies for structuring a plural 
city. The final chapter focuses on the 
need for planners and inhabitants to 
become equally involved in the con- 
ception and execution of the plural 
city so that, in spite of differing per- 
ceptions, both groups come to view 
“their” city with pride and affection. 
The appendixes deal with the interviews, 
field surveys, and research methods. 
This book will be primarily of.interest 
to urban planners and designers. Its 
copious illustrations and nontechnical 


style, however, make this book eminently - 


readable to those who may be interested 
in urban design but are not experts in 
the field. The book is less useful to 
those who are primarily interested in 
Venezuelan ‘politics and how Ciudad 
Guayana was a product of conflicting 
goals and policies emanating from Ca- 
racas. Thus, in spite of the book’s title, 
-there are‘only the vaguest explanations 
of what Appleyard means by a “pluralist 
city,” whether that involves architectural 


pluralism or social and political as - 


- . ` 


-was thus keenly aware of the ideas and 


. from their daily experiences. Appleyard’s 
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well, whether he means pluralism in a 
North American sense or aLatin Amer- 
ican. 

There is even less of an attempt to 
explore what happened to the plans and 
their implementation in the highly 
political context of Venezuelan national 
affairs. For this reason, the present- 
volume would be more valuable if réad 
in conjunction with Lisa Peattie’s The 
View from the Barrio (Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1968) and 
FrankBonilla and J. A. Silva Michelena’s 
edited A Strategy for Research on Social 
Policy (Cambridge: The M.I.T. Press, 
1967, and part of the three-volume series 
on The Politics of Change in Venezuela). 
Peattie provided the multidisciplinary 
team with the perspective of an anthro- 
pologist who was exceptional in that she 
actually lived in Ciudad Guayana, not in 
Caracas or the American compound, and 


expectations of the new city’s inhab- 
itants. Bonilla, a political scientist, 
familiarized himself with the inner 
workings of the Venezuelan system and 
how it impinged upon projects sch as 
the model city. 

To his credit, Appleyard was aware of. 
the biases and limitations of looking at 
Ciudad Guayana solely as a planner, 
with the professional penchant for 
seeing his model of the projected city 
as a totality, from above and outside, . 
while the inhabitants perceived the fast ` 
changing reality from the street level and 


awareness of contrasting and often con- 
flicting perceptions evoked by the new 
city is an indispensable first step toward 
a greater comprehension of the web of 
interrelations that links:planners, people, 
politicians, and those who ultimately 
make the final planning and implementa- 
tion decisions in the remote national 
capital. 
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MARGUERITE Ross BARNETT. The Pol- 
itics of Cultural Nationalism in South 
India. Pp. vii, 368. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University-Press, 1976. $22.50. 
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The character of political life in South 
India reflects to’ a large extent what 
might be expected in a populous, 
heterogeneous, developing area with a 
somewhat different historical and cul- 
tural past from the larger nation—namely, 
a volatile, fluid, and complicated po- 
litical matrix which is not easily under- 
stood. This book should make the task 
easier for the serious student and 
scholar alike. 

One of the most interesting political 


_ events of the post-Partition era is the 


formation of the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (DMK) party and its rapid 
mobilization of support based on what 
the author describes as cultural national- 
ism. In this study, the author deals with 
three aspects. of the DMK phenomenon. 


. The first is the overall question which 


underlies the inquiry: to what extent 


-can the DMK platform, symbols, and 


method of operation be said to typify 
what Clifford Geertz, has termed “pri- 
mordial loyalties” and, if they do, are 
these modes of behavior really as atavistic 
and detrimental to the formation of a 
larger nationalistic commitment as they 
would seem? 

In order to answer this, question, 
Barnett offers a meticulous, if not 
succinct, analysis of the origins of Tamil 
nationalism and its basis in Dravidian 


cultural identity. The interplay of these’ 


two concepts is shown through a thér- 
ough analysis of radical politics and 
the personalities who espoused the 
DMK ideology (Annadurai and Karun- 
anidhi among others). What separates 
this study from many other recent 
analyses'is the extensive personal re- 
search upon which the author bases 
her conclusions, including interview 
data from a two-year India residence, 
extensive use of vernacular and archival 
material, and judicial employment of 
structured questionnaires, included as 


appendixes, to elicit the perspectives of 


DMK leaders, local organizers, and the 
Tamil man-in in-the-village. : 

The disintegration of the DMK into 
competing factions after its initial two- 
decade florescence is not seen by the 
author as an inherent failure of the 
appeal to cultural - nationalism, and 
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therefore a confirmation of the theory 
that such a political ideology is naturally 
devisive, but rather as a result of a 
divorce between its original humanistic- 
social reform concerns and the more nar- 
row Tamil separatist demands.’ Barnett’s 
conclusion that the transformation of 
Tamil cultural nationalism into Tamil 
chauvinism and parochialism was not 
inevitable, and that such movements are 
not inherent threats to Indian integration 
will surely be debated. However, hence- 
forth such debates. will have to take 
into account her cogent argument that 
separatist movements are not necessarily 
secessionist and that cultural nationalism 
may not necessarily be reactionary or 
counterproductive to the goals of na- 
tional integration. . 
- BRUCE La BRACK ' 
Callison College 
University of the Pacific 
California 


ROBERT H. BATES. Rural Responses 
- to Industrialization: A Study of Village 
Zambia. Pp>vii, 380. New Haven, 
.Conn.; Yale University Pages 1976. 
$20.00. 


This ‘book illuminates the political 
and economic relationship between 
rural areas and industrial centers in a 
developing country. Through a well- 
documented and quantified study, high- 


“lighted by the example of Zambia’s 


Luapula Province, Bates shows that 
the remote village has not been a 
passive resource for the new towns but 
an active force in conditioning .both 
central planning and national politics. 
This neglected perspective is important 
if we are really to understand moderniza- 
tion in Africa. 

Chapters on the colonial era and the 
nationalist movement reveal not only 
the pattern of rural-urban migration 
but the growing demands of villagers 
for rural development. Yet, despite 
the new African government’s invest- 
ment in agriculture far from the line of 
rail, the result has been the familiar 
story of failure based on bureaucracy, 
deficient infrastructure, lack af tech- 
nical expertise, and the like. The co- 
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operative movement is still-born, while 


loans to individual farmers and other- 


would-be entrepreneurs have been a 
‘costly fiasco. Success has occurred 
generally only near already developed 
markets, especially with cattle or some 
other established’ crop in high demand. 
The upshot is increased migration to 
town, and Bates is at his best discussing 
how villagers decide whether or not 
to join the exodus only after carefully 
estimating both the short- and long-term 
economic advantages of such a move. 
It is one of his’ major theses that 
calculations of “income maximization,” 
much more than anything else, deter- 
mine these decisions. Even those who 
do remain in the village without deep 
involvement in the cash economy use 
the same calculus. They make human 
investments- by educating. and pamper- 
ing the children from whom they expect 
support, especially in old age. But the 

areas continue to lose in the new 


balance: migrants’ families now tend to - 


live with them in town, permanently; 
remittances home are down from the less 
settled colonial era; and village man- 
power grows short. 
< Yet it is not for want of trying that 
rural hopes are frustrated. Luapulans 
followed up a crucial role in the nation- 
alist struggle by agitating for investment 
and against inflexible central planning. 
The result, reflected elsewhere in Zambia, 
is provincialism—thank .goodness we 
no longer see tribalism in every conflict 
—a problem which the government 
first met by. acquiescing in the demands 
of regional groupings and political 
parties, and then, when the fall in 
copper revenues made this impossible, 
by declaring a one-party state. The prob- 
lems of rural development remain, but 
Bates’s book will’ help us—and the 
Zambians—to understand and deal with 
it better. 

ROBERT E. SCHECTER ; 

Saxonville 
Massachusetts 


STEFAN DE VYLDER. Allendes Chile: 
The Political Economy of the Rise and 
_- Fall of the Unidad Popular. Pp. v, 251. 
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New York: "Cabide Umreye. 


-. Press, 1976. $13.95. 


‘Dr. de Vylder’s sendy of - Allende’s 
Unidad Popular government from 1970 
to 1973 is by far the best written and 
most objective account to be published 
to date about this exceedingly con- 
troversial period. Though obviously 
sympathetic to socialism, the author's 
scholarly and independent approach- 
permits him to conclude that “the policy 
pursued by the Unidad Popular was 
doomed to failure.” Unlike all other 
writers who have approached the subject , 
from a strictly political and a priori 
point of view, de Vylder contends that 
the fall of. Allende is attributable ‘to 
internal developments, both economic: 
and political, rather than to the so- 
called invisible blockade or the inter- 
vention of the CIA. He successfully 
demonstrates the validity of his thesis 
through the presentation of meaningful 
statistics and well-reasoned arguments 


-which reach the medula of the problem 


and ignore what is merely superfluous 
and peripheral. 

Decades ago Harold Laski attempted 
a theoretical treatment of the difficulties 
involved in a peaceful transition to 
democratic socialism. “Salvador Allende 
had to confront this dilemma in practical 
terms, under the most disadvantageous 
conditions: his was a minority govern- 
ment which sought to impose radical’ 
change in the face of a well-organized 
opposition which eventually represented 
60 percent of the electorate; the existing- 
productive capacity and the whole eco- 


. nomic structure.was not yet propitious 


for state socialism; and the parties 
which composed the Unidad Popular, 
were so far from being united that, as 
the author points out, the economy 
from 1970 to 1973 was neither planned 
nor free, neither capitalist nor socialist, 
in short; in Chilean terms, neither 
chicha nor limonada. 

Not only did Allende face overwhelm- 


` ing obstacles from the beginning of 


his presidency, but also his own policies 
were destined to create chaos. Perhaps 
the UP’s greatist strategic error was “the 
initial, exaggeratedly Keynesian manner 
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of stimulating demand,” which led to the 
uncontrolled inflation, bottlenecks, and 
shortages of 1972-73. 

Dr. de Vylder devotes special atten- 
tion to the nationalization of the copper 
mines, expropriation and requisition of 
industry, and the ambitious program of 
Agrarian Reform, but his most important 
contribution is his overall view of the 
developments which took place during 
the period under study. - 

Although the authors treatment. of 
the political background and foreground 
is basically accurate, it is unfortunate 
that he mars an otherwise scientific 
approach by several gratuitous and 
unsubstantiated: comments on the pre- 

_sent Chilean government. It is to be 
‘hoped that Dr. de Vylder will soon 
~ return to Santiago to write the second 
volume of what should prove to be the 
definitive work on recent political and 
economic history in that South American 
nation. 
DAviID M. BILLIKOPF 
` Santiago - 
Chile 


WILMA FAIRBANK. America’s Cultural 

Experiment in China, 1942-1949. 
. Pp. vii, 233. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
' eee Printing Office, 1976. 
$5.10. - 


At no time during the twentieth 
century were official Sino-American 
relations more intense throughout their 
range of expression—political, military, 
economic, and cultural—tban during 
the period encompassing World War II 
and the Chinese Civil War. Yet, though 
much has been written about the contro- 
versial roles of American generals and 
diplomats who strode or stumbled across 
the Chinese stage during these crucial 
years, the cultural dimensions of U.S. 
wartime involvement have hitherto re- 
ceived little attention. Wilma Fairbank, 
wife of the distinguished Harvard sinol- 
ogist and an accomplished scholar of 
Chinese art history, has now put matters 
to right in this engaging monograph. 

A participant in the cultural experi- 
ment she describes, the author in 
1942-45 served as a State Department 
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officer in Washington; from 1945 to 1947 
she was cultural attaché at U.S. em- 
bassies in Chungking and Nanking. This 
insider’s vantage point, plus a healthy 
critical detachment, is displayed in: her 
assessment of a wide range of American- 


sponsored projects, most of which in- 


volved the exchange of educators, tech- 
pa specialists, and students. 

candidly observes, even 
hel best American intentions were often 
frustrated by the sensitive, difficult 
conditions prevailing in, Kuomintang 
China. Wishing to extend the presumed 
benefits of advanced technology to 
Ching’s book-starved universities, Amer- 
icans arranged the importation of large 
quantities of microfilmed publications 
which languished, largely unread, in 
makeshift libraries ill-equipped to use 
them. U.S. experts in such disparate fields 
as livestock insemination and public | 
information work found themselves frus- 
trated by economic backwardness and 
political repression. Chinese professors 
and students taking advantage of educa- 
tional opportunities in America were 
harassed by a clumsily authoritarian 
ministry of education; many under- 
graduates were hard-pressed to support 
their studies once. they arrived here. 
In framing: cultural policy goals, Wash- 
ington bureaucrats themselves could not 
always distinguish between propaganda. 
and propriety. 

Numerous American participants and 
their Chinese counterparts, however, 
did benefit from programs spawned by 
cultural diplomacy. Fairbank amply 
documents these more positive relation- 
ships, not the least of which was the pio- 
neer Fulbright China program launched 
in 1948-49. Several of its alumni went 
on to lay the foundations of modern - 
American sinology; at least in this sense 
we are all legatees of the Sino-American 
Cultural relationship of the 1940s. _ 

ROBERT P. GARDELLA 

Kearny a 

New Jersey 


KENNETH W. JONES. Arya Dharm: 
Hindu Consciousness in 19th Century 
Punjab. Pp. 360. Berkeley: University 

` of California Press, 1976. $14.00. 
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Historians of the past have been so 
absorbed in the reconstruction of the 
Punjab and its material development 
‘hat the workings of the spirit of the 
Punjab people for long went unnoticed. 
The attitude was that they had been 


defeated and it was the providential. 


work of the British to reconstruct the 
country and reunite its people. In the 
former task they succeeded, but in the 
latter their efforts left the Punjab 
more divided than ever. 

In Arya Dharm Kenneth Jones looks 
on the Punjab’s development from about 
1850 from the Punjabi-Hindus’ point of 
view. The Punjab was a country of 
multiples; between its five rivers dwelt 
three peoples with separate and often 
conflicting ideologies and traditions. It 
has, since. at least A.D. 1000, been a 
land of conflict and domination by one 
group over the others. Domination for 
the’ stronger, survival for the weaker 
has been the guiding principle for its 
component communities. ' 

The nineteenth century saw a new 
factor added to the equation—the British 
and Western ideas. Politically, this was 


mainly a hew case of domination, but , 


the ideas, cults, and techniques which 
the British brought with them were 
novel and alarming. The starting point 
of this study is the position of the 
Punjabi Hindus ‘as a minority com- 
munity. It found itself already threatened 
by erosion from the proselytizing re- 
ligions of Islam and Sikhism, to which 


was now: added the activities of the . 


Christian missignaries. It was in any case 
a truncated community, lacking an effec- 
tive Brahmin head and almost completely 
Rajput muscle, a virtually headless and 
armless body of commercial and agri- 
cultural castes: with vulnerable “de- 
pressed-class” nether limbs. 

Into this situation Mr. Jones sets the 
tise of the Arya Samaj. The British 
provided peace and opportunity for the. 
atban Hindus; the consequent prosperity 
revived self-confidence, but this, to 
develop, needed an ideological as well 
as a financial foundation. So the Punjabi 
toyed with the synthesizing Brahmo 
Samaj of Bengal for a time. Then they 
found a leader more to their taste in the 
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combative and uncompromising Gujarati 
Brahmin, Swami Dayananda, who was 
himself looking for a Hindu community ` 
ready to consider large changes in its 
outlook and style. The Punjab provided 
an anvil of apprehension for the hammer 
of his dogmatism; the Arya sparks flew 
upward from 1875, at first sporadically 
only, but from 1900 in molten showers. 
The great obstacle within the community 
was tradition-bound conservatism linked 
with fear of outside bodies. This ac- 
counted for the slow early progress of 
the cult and then its split into the 
College (Westem-accepting). and Vedic 
(pristine Hindu) parties, ‘symbolized 
respectively by the D.A.V. College in 
Lahore and the Brahmacharya Gurkul 
at Hardwar. 

Mr. Jones makes clear „the -Social 
predicament of the Hindu community 
and then ‘traces the rise of the -Samaj 
by means of a close study of its large 
pamphlet and journalistic literature and 
such papers as the early leaders have >` 
left. It is a work of detailed and thorough _. 
scholarship requiring a knowledge of 
Urdu and Punjabi as well as English. 


It is also a pioneering study, for work . _ 


on the Samaj has hitherto been mainly 
confined to Samajists themselves, like 
the late Harbilas Sarda. The social 
implications of the Samaj outlook and 
its consequences are also portrayed in 
detail. The net result was to make some 
sections of Hindus in the Punjab what 
had hitherto been deemed almost un- 
thinkable—aggressive and proselytizing 
bodies. But when one communal cheek 
is smitten, the other is’rarely offered 
as well. So militancy provoked in-turn 
an‘already too combative Punjabi Islam, 

a determined Sikhism, persistent Chris- 
tian missionaries, and finally a suspicious 
administration. Mr. Jones skillfully de- 
scribes the. growth of general militancy 
as the price of reviving Hindu vigor.’ 
This dilemma, which led in the end to 
Pakistan and the Punjab massacres, is 
well described without any hint as to 
how it could have been resolved. 

Mr. Jones has carried this well- 
documented and well-argued work down 
to 1914. The tensions which were later 
to become lethal were by then well 
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established. This book, with its careful 
scholarship and detached treatment, is 
a valuable study which may become 
a standard work. It is much to be 
hoped.that the author will continue this 
study down to Partition and then round 
it off with a study of the position of the 
Samaj in independent India and abroad. 
PERCIVAL SPEAR 

Selwyn College 

Cambridge 

England 


GEORGE N. KATES. The Years that Were 
Fat: The Last of Old China. Foreword 
by John K. Fairbank. Pp. xii, 268. 
Reprint, ed., Cambridge, Mass.: The 

` M.LT. Press, 1976. $8.95. ; 


George N. Kates was approaching 40 
and had earned a doctorate at Oxford 
- when an encounter with Chinese poetry 
in translation led him to immerse him- 
self in traditional Chinese culture. His 
book describes his recreation of the 
lifestyle: of the scholar-gentry class in 
the years before World War II. - 

Kates’s interest was antiquarian, for the 
former ruling class of Chinese politics and 
- culture had lost its foundations with the 
end of the imperial civil service’ and 
the concommitant evisceration of Con- 
fucian scholarship at the beginning of 
the century. Yet the story of this dying 
way of life illuminates the changes that 
_ have since taken place in modern China. 

The author attempted to live as a 
traditional scholar, copying both the 
physical surroundings and the intellec- 
tual activities of a learned leisure 
‘class. In addition to intensive study of 
Chinese language and literature, Kates 
explored the remnants of imperial Peking, 
both material and spiritual. In his book 
he vividly describes the physical ar- 
rangement of the old imperial capital 
and traces the history of its major land- 
marks, many of which are now familiar 
sights to American television audiences. 
He fondly recalls the fabric of the every- 
day life of the upper class—the sounds 
of street vendors, the process of curio 
buying, wedding and funeral proces- 
sions, the‘celebrations of the lunar cycle. 

Kates lovingly analyzes the Chinese 
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character, as he. perceived it. He de- 
lineates the Confucian ideal of the 
gentleman, with his life of balance and 
tranquil decorum, and contrasts it with: 
the “little man,” with his concern with 
things material. His own surroundings 
convinced Kates of the extent to which 
“ordinary Chinese manners were based . 
upon the virtual impossibility of ever 
achieving solitude . . .” (p. 19). What 
Kates found perhaps most noteworthy a 
characteristic of every Chinese he had 
met was a sense of “belonging to an ` 
order of things loftier, by far, than any . 
introduced to China from the West” 
which engendered “a doctrinaire con- 
viction of superiority as by birth” 
(pp. 138-39). Such insights are a valuable 
feature of the book. 

But Kates’s vision, like that of the ds 
whose lifestyle he approximated, is both 
insular and complacent. He expresses 
no real concem or interest in'the actual, 
circumstances of the ordinary people of 
Peking or the vast hinterland of agricul- 
tural China. He assumes that all Chinese 
occupied their position in life with the 
same contentment he found in his: “Man 
made no protest at what seemed to him 
his place in this destined order of 


` things” (p. 99). 


His sojourn within the walls of Peking 
coincided with the invasion of North 
China by the Japanese and the firm 
establishment of a revolutionary base 
by the Chinese Communists. Yet Kates 
indicates an awareness of the former 
alone, and this: only when it finally 
necessitated his departure from his be- 
loved city. in 1941; the latter would 
complete the destruction of the elite way 
of life that he had briefly shared. The 
myopia of the upper class is epitomized 
by Kateés’s recollection of a particularly 
satisfying view from the garden of one 
of the Manchu palaces: “One knew that 
a million and a half souls lived beyond 
these high walls; and yet from the waters 
of the lakes one saw only the distant 
hills, and the sün could set behind them 
as if in the open country” (p. 81): 

- CHARLOTTE L. BEAHAN 

Wichita State University 

Kansas 
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BLAR B. KLING. Partner in Empire: 
Dwarkanath Tagore and the Age of 


Enterprise in Eastern India. Pp. xxi, > 


.276, Berkeley: University. of California 
Press, 1977. $12.50. ~- 


- Dwarkanath Tagore, rensie prince 
of Calcutta in the 1830s and 1840s, tried 
to bridge Bengali and British civiliza- 
tions as landed aristocrat, quasiofficial 
representative to the British including 
visits to England in 1842 and 1845, and 
organizer of joint Anglo-Indian business 
enterprises in Bengal. Blair Kling’s 

.study, as its subtitle suggests, focuses 
primarily on .Tagore’s entrepreneurial 
activities including coal mining, steam 
navigation, commercial ing, insur- 
ance, newspaper publishing, tea planta- 
tions, salt manufacture, and sugar refining. 
Most of these enterprises, however, 
remained small, sometimes’ collapsed, 
and generally fared poorly. Kling’s 
analysis of. the inhibiting factors . is 
comprehensive: poor management, in- 
efficient use of technology, excessive 
reliance on indigo exports which fluc- 
tuated sharply in value, lack of govern- 
ment assistance, lack of commitment 
by Bengalis to commercial ventures, and 
areference group of British businessmen 
in Bengal who were ostentatious and 
short-sighted speculators. No wonder 

e “Age of- Enterprise,’ as Kling 
describes it, had little substance. In 
1845 Bengal had a total of 150 steam 
engines with a total 6,000 horsepower 
of which 4,800 were in steamers, 
packets, and tugboats—hardly an in- 
dustrial revolution. 

Dwarkanath’s personal concern with 
industry hadn’t the compelling attrac- 
tion of his landed estates. These pro- 
vided his real wealth, the backing for 
his entrepreneurial adventures, and he 
did not ignore them. By contrast, in 
Bombay, the Gujaratis and Parsis at- 
tended business with deep .concem. 


For them it was the core of their wealth ` 


and crucial to their self-esteem, not 
merely an experimental adventure in 
international cooperation founded on 
landed wealth. 

Bengal lacked” such an‘ indigenous 


business community. Tagore was almost 
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alone among the Brahmins in business 
and he attracted little outside support. 
He apparently established no ties with 
the rising Marwari businessmen im- 
migrating to Calcutta from northwestern 
India. He hoped for future developments 
in partnership with the British rather 


than with :other Indians. But, despite ` 


his many ‘overtures to enlist, British 


‘partners, those who joined his enter- 


prises were the less wealthy and less 
industrious. When the British did invest 
more heavily in Calcutta enterprises 
after 1850, they came not as partners 
but from a base of control in London 
and with financial and technological’ 
resources which swamped the Bengalis. 

Kling proposes no theoretical frame- 
work for entrepreneurial study and pre- 
sents few comparative examples from 


‘other parts of India, none for other 


parts of the world. His focus is the man 
and his era. Perhaps that is enough. The 
ambivalences of that -man—landlord, 
religious reformer, philanthropist, in- 
dustrialist, cosmopolite—and the con- 
tradictions between the societies he 
tried to unite—he dined with Queen’ 
Victoria at Buckingham Palace but was 
exiled from his own home by his 
womenfolk for taking food with Euro- 
peans—formed an inhospitable back- 
ground for perseverance in commerce 


. and industry. That part of his career, 


pursued as only oné of many interests, 
finally failed. 
HOWARD SPODEK 
~ Temple University 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


CHARLTON M. Lewis. Prologue to.the 
Chinese Revolution: The Transforma- 
tion of Ideas and Institutions in 
Hunan Province, 1891-1907. Pp. ix, 
317. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. $15.00. 


Both the specialist in modern Chinese 
political history and the generalist 
desiring to supplement the standard 
textbook accounts will welcome this 
useful volume. The great service which 
Charlton Lewis’s ‘study provides is to 


_ link together i in 10 economical eves 
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many of the most prominent issues in 
late Ch’ing history. “His coherent nar- 


rative carries the reader from the. 


suppression of the Taiping Rebellion 
to the founding of the republic, making 
connections along the way to numerous 
. major topics, such as the introduction 
of modern schooling, the radical reforms 
of 1898,.anti-missionary activities, West- 
em imperialism, secret societies, early 
industrialization, and constitutional re- 
form, all of which have been treated 
~ elsewhere in more specialized studies. 
_ The approach is primarily chronological 
narrative but with a different topical 
focus in each chapter. Although the 
story is far too complex to be treated 
definitively in so short a space, the 
author, is to be complimented for weav- 
ing so many strands. together without 
binding the reader in tangles. 

_ The move from capital-centered history 
to the analysis of China at a regional 
or provincial level is one of the main 


trends in contemporary- scholarship. ` 


This book embodies that general trend, 
although it is not a provincial study to 
the extent that its title would imply. 
Rather, it is a broad survey of events 
at the provincial, regional, national, and 
even international levels unified by 
special reference to the activities of 
men from Hunan. For more attention to 
the structure and substance of social 
change at the local level, and a different 
view of revolution, one should turn for 
comparison to the just published work 
_ of Joseph W. Esherick, Reform and 

_ Revolution: The 1911 Revolution in 
Hunan and Hubei and the forthcoming 
work of Angus McDonald (both Uni- 
versity of California Press). 

At the center of Prologue to the 
Chinese Revolution, is the transforma- 
tion of the Hunanese elite from staunch 
supporters of Confucian orthodoxy in the 


1860s to avid modemizers in the decade- 


after 1900. A related theme is that of 
popular or sub-elite politicization as 
manifested in the activities of the 
Ko-lao hui and related organizations. 
Much of the author's analysis proceeds 
from a Levensonian calculus of intel- 
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lectual tensions. The scholars of Hunan 
are seen to be first opposing foreign 
influence, then advocating reform, then 
drawing back as the radical leadership 
of K’ang Yu-wei strained the Confucian 
sanction to the breaking point. Increas- 
ingly the provincial elite relied upon. 
political and military power to maintain 
their privileged positions as the tradi- 
tional model of moral leadership lost 
force. Missing here is a clearly drawn 
definition of the provincial elite, its 
structure, its internal dynamics, and the 
bases of its power. Lewis gives much 


- attention to the activities of the most“ 


radical sector of the literati, those who 
were repressed following the conserva- 
tive coup of 1898 and who, operating 
from Japan, pursued frst a counter-coup 
strategy based on loyalty to the emperor 
and then tumed increasingly to anti- 
Manchu revolution. These events are 
ably chronicled, but the social forces 
behind them often remain obscure. i 
Mr. Lewis has writter his account in 
a clear and direct style with no effort 
either to impress or amuse. He has 
worked long with the topic and is clearly 
in control of a vast body of evidence 
as the heavy annotations attest. Numer- 
ous valuable nuggets are to be found 
in the text which students and teachers 
will want to dig out for their notes: a 
description of thé organization of a secret 
society (the Ko-lao hui), an account of 
the Ta-t’ung Insurrection of 1900, or ap- 
pendixes translating manifestos from the 
Ping-Liu-Li Uprising in Hunan in 1906, 
and much more. - 
EDWARD L. FARMER 
University of Minnesota : 
Minneapolis : 


and ENRIQUE A. 
BALOYRA. Electoral Mobilization and 
Public Opinion: The Venezuelan Cam- 
paign of 1973. Pp. xi, 339. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1976. $17.95. 


At the outset of this volume, the 
authors assume that contemporary Vene- 
zuela has evolved into a highly com- 
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petitive, democratic, and representative 


_ political system. Such characterization 


is based on a series of elections 
commencing in 1958 and culminating in 
1973. The electoral campaign of 1973 
thus serves as the focus for study. s 
This book divides into three parts. 
The first establishes the political setting, 


‘with attention to historical background, 


party tendencies, elections, and patterns 
of campaigning. The second deals with 
the electoral process, specifically - can- 
didate selection, campaign organiza- 
tion, strategies and tactics, ideologies, 
and programs. The third looks at various 
styles of campaigning, patterns of com- 
munication, and electoral conséquences. 
An introductory essay synthesizes rel- 
evant sources which analyze political 
campaigns; it concludes with an outline 
of assumptions about campaign efficacy, 
mobilization, and implementation. 

The study’s methods focused on an 
assessment of public opinion during the 
1973 electoral campaign. One method 
incorporated personal observation, in- 
terviews with political leaders, and 
information accumulated over ‘many 
years of personal experience in the 


„country. The ‘authors devoted consider- 
able time to campaign travels through-. 


out Venezuela. A second method utilized 
a nationwide survey of opinion, drawn 
from a national. sample. 

The authors search for new theoretical 
formulations for the broader study of 
democratic politics, but little new theory 
is advanced. Although this study ex- 
emplifies the democratic patterns the 
authors, envision for the rest of Latin 
America, this reviewer would be inter- 
ested in questions which analyze party 
politics and electoral campaigns. in: a 
context of ‘significant economic and 
social issues and probleins which affect 
national life. 

Given the parameters of their study, 
however, the authors have combined 
a tight framework with empirical study 
and scholarly analysis. Whatever one’s 
predispositions, this study by Martz and 
Baloyra should interest all political 
scientists. It is clearly written. It is 


enhanced by detailed information about 
parties, political leaders, and the elec- 


‘toral process. It is enriched by insights 
‘into and understandings of the complex-, 


ities of Venezuelan political life. 
RONALD H. CHILCOTE 
University of California 
Riverside 


`~ 


ERGUN ÖZBUDUN. Social Change and 

pole Participation in Turkey. Pp. 

, 254. Princeton: Princeton . Uni- 
vanity Press, 1977. $13.50. 


Turkey provides a fertile field for the. 
‘investigator of comparative politics and 
historical political development because 


of the erratic, often unpredictable na- 


„ture of its. political responses. Thus, the 


apparatus of the Ottoman Empire was 
largely discarded by Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk in favor of European-model 
institutions, yet Ataturk governed in the 


` autocratic personal manner of the early 


sultans in his political style. The organiza- 
tion which he founded—the Repub- 
lican Peoples’ Party (RPP)—was abruptly 
voted out of office in 1950 by the new 
Democrat party as Turkey moved toward 
a two-party system.: In the next two 
decades, this became a multi-party 
structure as what Professor Ozbudun 
labels, the traditional center-periphery 
cleavage was’ replaced by functional 
cleavages, the new bases of the system. 
As a result, the RPP was ideologically 
transformed, in his words, into “a social- 


democratic party with homogeneous . 


membership, coherent socioeconomic 
policies, and a populist political style.” 

The change accounts for its success in 
the October 1973 elections, when it re- 


gained its majority in the National- 


Assembly at the expense of the Demo- 
crat-vide Justice party which had dom- 


‘inafed Turkish politics for two decades. 


Professor Ozbudun charts these 
changes in Turkish political action with 


clarity and thorough competence. His. 


objective is to examine the ways in 


which participation is affected by socio- 


economic modernization, with Turkey 
as a case study. However, the restrictive 
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time span-—essentially confined to the 
1960-69 election cycle, although the 
data is used to assess the 1973 elections 
‘—and emphasis on urban-regional and 
regional development contrasts within 
the: country make the book equally 
valuable to students of recent Turkish 
history. 

Along the way, the author reaches 
some unexpected conclusions. Thus, 
voting participation in rural Turkey has 
not increased with individual or village 
modernization. Instead, rapid modern- 
ization has produced a decline in 

-participation, further confirming the 


political shift in Turkey from traditional - 


center-periphery to functional divisions. 
Also the urban vote, particularly in the 
gecekondu—squatter settlements of 
Turkish cities—proves to be less radical, 
better organized, and more realistic in 
its responses to material inducements 
as offered by the RPP. Examined from 
the participatory viewpoint, the gece- 
kondu disprove the often-held assump- 
tion that, like slum-dwellers elsewhere, 
they .comprise a destitute, illiterate, 
socially-disorganized mass. 

Within its restricted compass, this is 
one of the -best studies of Turkish 
‘politics in many years, 

‘ WILLIAM SPENCER 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee 


PETER SCHRAN. Guerrilla Economy: 
The Development of the Shensi- 

Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region, 1937- 
1945. Pp. ix, 323. Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press 1976. 
$25.00. 


Peter Schran has written an in- 
tensive study of the economics of an in- 
dustrially backward, agriculturally poor 
area of China occupied by the Chinese 
Communists during the Chiness-Japa- 
nese War. The area’s special significance 
. is that it was the haven for the 
Chinesé Communists after their forced 
evacuation of south central China and 
their 6,000 mile trek to the Northwest. 
A second significant service.of the study 
is that the development pattern was used 
as prototype for reconstruction of all 
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China subsequent to the Communist 
victory in 1949. 

‘The study commences in 1937, when 
a united front agreement with the 
Nationalists probably saved the Com- 
munists from extinction. As a result of 
this agreement: (1) -the Nationalist 
blockade was relaxed, allowing the 
export of salt, the primary income pro- 
ducing commodity, and the import of 
much needed industrial products; and 
(2) the Communist Army was provided 
with arms, ammunition, equipment, and 


supplies in addition to 500,000 to. - 


600,000 yuan per month for pay and 
allowances. 

Guerrilla Economy discusses various 
aspects of development including: (1) 
Communist government operations; (2) 
labor organization, motivation, and in- 


` 


centives; (3) forces involved in 'develop- . 


ment, such as agricultural workers, 
salt producers, women, es, and 
soldiers; (4) production factors of agri- 
culture, salt, manufacturing, mining, 
road construction, and transportation; 
and (5) external relations regarding 
balance of trade, financial aid from the 
Nationalist government, budget deficits, 
inflation, ‘taxes, and the struggle ‘for 
self-sufficiency. 

According to Schran, Communist de- 
velopment of the Shen-Kan-Ning border 
region resulted in: (1) virtual elimination 
of landlords and a deterioration of the 
economic condition of public officials; 
(2) an improved standard of living 
for peasants, workers, and soldiers; 
(3) accumulation of surplus; and (4) 
perhaps most valuable in the long range, 
education and training of cadres for 
assignment to guerrilla areas in Japa- 
nese-occupied China. 


Schran has managed to compile a 


wealth of economic data included in 


` 58 tables in the text and appendix. He 


does warn, however, that much of the 
information is inadequate, incomplete, 


unreliable, and not determinable with 


accuracy, > 
What is regrettably not included is 


` a substantial analysis of Chinese Com- 


munist military and political operations 
and policies. Beyond a short discourse 
on the “mass line” and mass organiza- 
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tions, little is ‘offered on political goals 
and methods. Military operations are not 
included in the study. Thus, the title 
may mislead one expecting to find a 
dissertation on politico-military relation- 
ships and guerrilla operations. . 
- JAMES D. JORDAN 
The American University 
Washington, D.C. 


C. MARTIN WILBUR. Sun Yat-Sen: 
Frustrated Patriot. Pp. viii, 410. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1976. $16.50. 


Sun Yat-sen may be the most perplex-: 


ing figure in modern Chinese history. 
Although deprecated, even scorned, by 
some of his compatriots, he has been 
loved and revered by the great majority 
of them. This, despite the fact that Sun’s 
dreams ran far ahead of his accomplish- 
ments and his public career consisted of 
an almost unbroken succession of fail- 
ures and disappointments. It can be 
‘argued, indeed, that for the historian the 
history that Sun himself made was in some 


respects less interesting than the history - 


his fellow countrymen made for him. 
How did such a loser, in one sense, be- 
come such a winner, in another? If 
the Communist movement had, at any 
point prior to World War II, been de- 
feated and extinguished, the best guess 
is that Mao Tse-tung would have been 
neither loved nor regretted by the 
general run of Chinese. Why is it that, 
seemingly irrespective of who won in 
-the end, Sun Yat-sen’s place was secure? 

These questions suggest, if nothing 
else, that the frustrations Sun Yat-sen 
himself encountered are easily matched 


by the frustrations experienced by the 


historian who would understand him, 
the appeal he had for his followers, and. 
the grip. he has held over history. C. 
Martin Wilbur's study is focused on the 
former category of frustrations—Sun’s. 
Our frustrations, the second category, 
are left more or less intact. 

Sun Yat-sen is a large subject, and 
Professor: Wilbur has wisely confined 
himself to selected aspects of his career, 
in particular Sun’s incessant fundiaising 
efforts, his equally unending quest for 


` 


support from foreign ‘governments, and 
his relations with the Soviets during the 
last years of his life. The information 


Wilbur furnishes on these topics ‘is 4 


intriguing. Wilbur.is.a digger, and he 


. has ferreted out an enormous quantity of E 
factual detail, using every important 


available body of source material except 
the Japanese (which he acknowledges 
is extensive). I do not think it unfair, 
however, to say that by and large the 
data accumulated tend to be used to 
confirm an overall picture of Sun and 


-his career which we already had rather 
` than to revise this picture in any signifi- 


cant way. How much this is attributable 
to a failure on the part of the author to 


‘pose new questions and how much it 
is owing to the unavailability of certain 


critical documents still secreted in KMT 
and Soviet archives is a puzzle that we 
will have to look to future studies: of 
Sun to solve. 
PAUL A. ones 
Wellesley Eclleze 
-Massachusetts 
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MARVIN HERSCHEL BERMAN. The Treat- 
ment of the Soviet Union and Com- 
. munism in Selected World History 
Textbooks, 1920-70. Pp. i, 284. Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1976. No price. 


KikUKO KAMBAYASHI. The Expansion of 
Treatments of Japan in High School 
Textbooks in American History, 1951- 


1972. Pp. i, 272. Ann Arbor: The Uni- ' 


versity of Michigan Press, 1975. No 
Price. 


` These are numbers 26 and 27 in the 


- University of Michigan Comparative 


Education Dissertation Series. Berman’s 


-study sought to determine how sec- . 


-school world history textbooks 
treated content about the Soviet Union 
and communism during the years 1920 
to 1970. It attempted to define the changes 


that occurred in this treatment over suc-' © 


cessive periods of time. Specifically, the 
investigation analyzed content from the 


l standpoint of (a) amount of attention 
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given, (b) direction, and (c) accuracy. 
In focusing on the Soviet Union and 
communism, the study has dealt with a 
controversial and complex content area 
that has rarély been examined in the 
present context. 

Kambayashi’s study poses questions 
about the treatment of Japan in Ameri- 
can high-school textbooks, particularly 
in the past 21 years. Answers were sought 
through a determination of the fre- 
quency with which textbooks have men- 
tioned Japan and the amount of space 
given to Japanese-related subjects. It 
was sought through an examination of 
the varied aspects of Japanese society 
and Japanese-American relations pre- 
sented in textbooks. Are references in- 
creasingly related to the military? Do 
they now more than formerly concem 
peaceful relationships between the two 
nationsP Are economic and cultural en- 
counters more frequently and freely 
treated? Finally, are there differences 
in the interpretations of various topics? 
The latter question was studied through 


‘a comparison of high-school textbook 


presentations of Japanese-related sub- 
jects with the views of recognized au- 
thorities on contemporary Japan, in 
terms of accuracy, comprehensiveness, 
and objectivity. 

Changes and the trends in the treat- 
ments of 11 selected topics, representing 
a series of Japanese-American historic 
encounters, were determined in bk 
quantitative and qualitative analysis. 
The findings, based on a study of 64 
American high-school history textbooks 


. published since 1951, were compared 


with those of previous studies to deter- 
mine the degree of change over seven 
decades. 
CLAUDE M. Uny 
Arizona State University 
Phoenix 


STUART D. BRANDES. American Welfare l 


Capitalism 1880-1940. Pp. ix, 209. 
` Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1976. $12.95. 


This is a valuable book, despite what 
sometimes seems the authors determi- 
nation that it not be read. The nine chap- 
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ters on the areas in which American 
welfare capitalism developed present 
much original and illuminating informa- 
tion, drawn from research into dozens, 
even hundreds, of. companies which 
attempted to incorporate their employ- 
ees’ lives into a comprehensive scheme. 
Inasmuch as the contemporary corporate 
liberal state owes much to these experi- 
ments, it is a book which ought to be . 
read by more than just historians. 

The nine principal topics are housing, 
education, religion, recreation, profit- 
sharing and stock ownership plans, med- 
ical care, pensions, social work, and 
employee, representation. The motives 
behind the plans are also numerous. 
Dr. Brandes does not emphasize the 
“cultural lag” argument, the idea that 
welfarism was a feudal leftover in mod- 
ern guise; this movement does not really 
flourish until rather late in the American | 
industrialization process. But he does 
see altruism as a major ingredient, the 
shock of scme employers at the human 
misery they had wrought along with their 
goods. Then there was’the matter of eff- 
ciency (“When I keep a horse and find 
him a clean stable and good food I am 
not doing anything philanthropic for my 
horse,” as one boss putit); there was pub- 
lic relations, including the hope of fore- 
stalling governmental intervention; and 
of course, the hope of outflanking in- 
creasingly bold labor organizers. 

The book cannot be faulted for not fas- 
tening on a single cause. The welfarism _ 
movement was not so cute an ideology. 
But the book does suffer from the lack 
of a definition of just what welfare capi- 
talism was. Dr. Brandes’s “any service 
provided for the comfort and improve- 
ment of employees which was neither a 
necessity of the industry nor required by 
law” does not do. It is.so broad that it 
includes the pre-industrial paternalism 
which does not concern the book, any 
form of patronization, and even the bru- - 
tal employer with occasional fits of gen- 
erosity. In fact, Dr. Brandes does not 
tarry with bosses who at Christmas passed 
out Golden Eagles on the shop floor. But 
the lack of a satisfactory definition means 
that his carefully gathered data often 
wander quite randomly. 
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And so, lacking a general interpreta- 
tion, the book’s data are framed by the 
most extraordinary banalities: “of course, 
employees had become’ old and un- 
productive in the nineteenth century, so 
the problem was not entirely new . . .” 
(p. 103); “One did not have to go back 
to the Roman Empire when slaveowners 
attempted to revitalize an inefficient 

_ economy by granting a share of profits to 
slaves as an incentive for increased pro- 
duction... ” (p. 83), and so on. It is a 
pleasure to review a book in the social 
sciences that is not fouled by jargon. But 
these efforts at erudition that are more 
leaden than airy. are not an improve- 
ment. Unhappily, every chaptér seems 
to begin with one of these- exercises. _ 

. Butitis worth the while to grimace, take 

a deep breath, and read on. There is a lot 

in the book that is worth knowing. 
Josera R. CONLIN 
` Centre for the Study of Social History 
University of Warwick - 
England 


Josera H. CARTWRIGHT. The Triumph 
of Jim Crow: Tennessee Race Rela- 
tions in ‘the 1880s. Pp. vii, 286. 
Knoxville: University of Tennessee 
Press, 1976. $13.95. z 


The author, associate professor of his- 
tory at Murray State University, has 
produced a first-rate book from his dis- 
sertation at Vanderbilt by extending the 
usual treatment of his topic on southern 
_ states. This is done by describing black 
political participation and white at- 
titudes toward blacks and tracing the . 
processes of change through the interac- 
tion between whites and blacks. In one 
decade, race relations changed from bet- 
ter to worse. The strength of Cart- 
wright’s account follows from his dem- 
onstration of the ultimate futility of 
white benevolent paternalism resting 
on an optimistic belief that many blacks 
would rapidly acquire educated stan- 
dards of propriety, work habits, and 
property ownership, and of how separa- 
tion of the races occurred without 
- equality. While blacks were found to hold 
. the balance of power in many state 

and municipal elections and to be 


~ 
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wooed by Democrats and Republicans 
alike, in the énd white anti-black 
sentiment transcended party and all the 
rather impressive black political partici- 
pation in the state went for naught: 

In a prelude, Cartwright documents 
the entrance of blacks into Tennessee 
politics. In seven succeeding chapters, 
the topics discussed included: Bour- 
bons, blacks, and New South politics; ` 
black militancy and the Republican 
party; black legislators of the 1880s; 
urban reform—the nemesis of black 
power; separation without equality; 
eae of opposition to Negro voting; 
and suffrage restrictions and the decline 
of black political influence. 

t has achieved his goal of 
adding a new dimension to race rela- 
tions in the South by examining in- 
tensively in the relatively short time 
period of the 1880 decade the changing 
dialogue between blacks and whites. 
The reader comes away with an added 
appreciation of the complex processes 
which led to the shift of white attitudes 
toward black voters from benign pater- 
nalism to overt hostility. He will also 
learn what ‘seemed to be Tennessee’s 
greater potential for civility being. 
thwarted. “The choice made in the 
eighties,” Cartwright concluded, “gave 
rein to the intimidation and hostility 
which often would make later Negro 


. attempts at voter registration acts of 


nearly revolutionary proportions” (p. 258). - 
Perry H. HOWARD 
- Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge: 


RICHARD N. CURRENT. The History of 
Wisconsin. Vol. II: The Civil War Era 
1848-1873. Pp. vii, 659. Stevens Pt., 
Wisc.: The Society Press, 1977. $20.00. f 


This volume of a contemplated six- 
volume history of Wisconsin, is a well- 
documented, thoroughly researched, ex- ` 
cellently written book. The bibliography 
is extensive, the index is accurate and 
ample, the essay on sources is scholarly, 
and the brief appendix lists the gover- 
nors during the period ‘discussed -in 


- the book. , 
. The author begins with the state’s 
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geography, its scattered settlements, the 
coming of the railroads with their heavy 
indebtedness and their attempts to peo- 
ple the land. Migrants came from many 
places and by numerous means of travel. 
Newcomers did not find Wisconsin as 
advertised and thousands left for areas 
west. 

In the decade preceding the Civil War, 
wheat was the greatest crop with forest 
. products second. Oxen, the animal labor 

source, were easily contained within rail 
fences. Cattle and hogs frequently 
roamed wild. 

Led by Milwaukee, several towns saw 
small shops expand into large com- 
panies as the kinds of business endeav- 
ors, multiplied. With industrialization 
came noise and pollutions and the dimi- 
nution of some species of animals and 
birds. Nature’s resources were exploited 
as profits were earned. 

Wisconsin was early settled by numer- 
ous social, national, and ethnic groups. 
Native-bom Americans were .usually 
favored, but German immigrants gained 
pre-eminence in business and prosper- 
ity in farmi 

Wisconsin had its race problem: the 

_ majority whites with Indians before the 
Civil War and with Negroes after 1865. In 
spite of rising intellectual life, as evi- 
denced by the growing number of col- 
leges, secondary schools, newspapers, 
libraries, lyceums, and so forth, violence 
lay beneath the surface and often erupted. 

The Democrats controlled the state in 
the 1840s, but the newly formed Repub- 
lican party won control in the 1850s and 
continued in power until the 1870s. 

The author stated that, although the 
badger state aided the North more than 
some states, there was an unusual amount 
of sympathy for the South present in 
the state. The Badgers in Blue did their 
part in preserving the Union at a cost to 
the state of $12,000,000. The net result 
of the war, says Professor Current, was 
that the rich beame richer and the poor 
became poorer. 

In the postwar’ years, immigrants 
poured into the state; farm crops in- 
creased, industry remained rudimen- 
tary, labor’s real wages decreased. Com- 
munities served their people more than 
earlier, women entered the state univer- 
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sity and colleges, but the social caste 
spirit continued strong. A number of 
citizens left the state to gain power as 
carpetbaggers in southern states. 

If the other volumes in this series are 
as fine as Dr. Current’s volume, this will 
be a most successful state history. 


GEORGE OSBORN | 
Wallace College 
Dothan 
Alabama 


SEYMOUR J. DEITCHMAN. The Best-Laid 
Schemes: A Tale of Soctal Research 
and Bureaucracy. Pp. xiv, 483, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The M.1.T. Press, 1976. 
$14.95. - 


The Kennedy victory of 1960 brought 
to the presidency an individual deter- _ 
mined to demonstrate American supe- 
riority in world politics. To assist in this 
task, he “brought with him intellectu- 
als ... from Northeastern Universi- 
ties.” This intellectual power would 
be employed to solve the serious prob- 
lems facing American foreign policy,. 
most alarming of which were the rapidly 
spreading “wars of national liberation.” 
This study is an account of the Defense _ 
Department's endeavor to enlist. social 
scientists to study the causes of these 
insurgencies and to develop strategies 


. to defeat what was perceived as the 


“new communist threat.” 

Seymour Deitchman, as director of 
Defense Research and Engineering 
(ODDRE) participated in the planning 
of these programs and in this study ex- 
plains why they failed to achieve the 
results that were so confidently ` pre- 
dicted. As director, he coordinated the 
initiating and implementing of all the 
various programs and agencies involved, 
the most controversial of which was 
Project Camelot. Deitchman presents 
a clear and detailed description of these 


complex and bureaucratically inter- 


twined programs. However, this is inci- 
dental to his primary aims of, one, ex- 
plaining why the programs failed and, 
two, defending Camelot-type research. 
The failure of these programs is at- 
tributed to the exposure of Project Came- 
lot and the balleyhoo that ensued. In 
Deitchman’s opinion, this reckless as- 
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sault was inextricably linked to the emerg- 
ing opposition to the Vienam War— 
“Camelot news gave many social scien- 
tists a cause celebre . . . to add to their 


growing dissatisfaction with American“ 


behavior overseas.” This led to an across- 
the-board attack on all ODDRE projects 
by the press, Congress, and social sci- 
ence community. ' However, as a result 
of the emotionalism of the Vietnam i issue, 


this criticism, in the authors view,. 


lacked a clear understanding of Camelot- 
type research and its potential utility for 
policymakers. For example, he argues 
that “the background and reasons for 
DOD’s activities were barely explored” 
by the press. “Most of the stories had a 
few of the facts and wove them together 
with half-truths and surmise,” resulting 
in “distortions or misinformation.” This 
activated congressional concern, culmi- 
nating in the 1969 Mansfield Amend- 
ment that severely restricted all such 
DOD social research. This congres- 
sional over-reaction forced ODDRE 
programs into the “political ‘arena,’ 
where “no amount of explanation would 
help.” Finally, the social science com- 
munity is censured for not taking “the 
trouble to investigate sufficiently to get 
the facts straight, much less understand 
the background of events that led to 
Camelot.” 
- This explanation of the rise and fall 
of DOD social research is accompanied 
by Deitchman’s .tacit defense of such 
programs. He flatly rejects the criti- 
cisms of Horowitz, Silvert, and others. 
There is no questioning of the legitimacy 
of U.S. counterinsurgency strategies or 
of the role of social science in develop- 
ing such strategiesunder DOD auspices. 
In sum, this is a yery thought-provoking 
and important study. Whether this per- 
suasive defense of social engineering is 
accepted depends on one’s view of the 
boundaries of social science research. 
This reader remains unpersuaded. 
RICHARD T. SHULTZ 
Morris: Harvey College 
Charleston 
West Virginia 


ELMER R. RUSCO. “Good Time Coming?” 
Black Nevadans in the Nineteenth 
Century. Pp. xix, 230. Westport, 


Conn.: Greenwood Press, Inc., 1976. 
$13.95. 


This study of the Negro population | 


in nineteenth-century Nevada would 
have made a useful article, but neither 
the subject nor the sources used seem of 
sufficient weight to justify a book. In 
1860 Nevada’s population included only 


45 blacks, and at its peak in 1880 the | 


Negro population never exceeded 400. 
Only Carson City and Virginia City 


ever housed more than 50 blacks- or. 


developed distinctive Negro social in- 
stitutions. 

Professor Rusco uses as his hasio 
source the original U.S. census returns 
from 1860 to 1880, which show that the 
great majority of Nevada’s blacks, were 
at the bottom of the social hierarchy. 
About one-quarter of the Negro popula- 
tion was female and worked as house- 
wives or domestic servants while the 
men were unskilled laborers in the 
towns. Blacks were drawn to mining 
districts of the state, but because of 
white prejudice very few found employ- 
ment as miners. Outside the towns, a 
few blacks became small farmers or 
ranchers, but more worked as hired 
hands. Barbers represented the largest 
group of self-employed blacks—over 10 
percent in 1880—and the more success- 


‘ful, together with a handful of restaurant 
‘ owners and saloon keepers, constituted a 
small black bourgeoisie. One physician 


and one lithographer-artist were the 
only black professional men resident for 


an appreciable period in, nineteenth- . 
century Nevada, although the black ~ 


Methodist churches regularly sent min- 
isters to the state. In the absence of a 
lọcal black press, Rusco supplements 
census data with material from two 
black newspapers published in San 
Francisco which had Nevada corre- 
spondents and with such Nevada sources 
as throw incidental light-on the Negro 
population. 

Besides a detailed analysis of the oc- 
cupational structure, Rusco has chapters 
on the political position and social 
institutions of Nevada’s blacks. When 
Nevada became a state, blacks could not 
vote, hold office, serve as attorney or 
in the militia, sit on juries, or marry 
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whites. Their children were also ex- 
cluded from the public schools. Between 
1865 and 1882 most of these racist laws 
were repealed, but this change was more 
a reflection of federal legislative policy 
than an indication of a change of heart 
among Nevada’s whites. Black com- 
munity leaders agitated against ‘these 
_laws and won the support of a few 
white liberals, but the tiny black 
minority had no political powér in a 
Republican dominated state. 

Rusco is so preoccupied with the de- 
tails of state politics that he unfortu- 
nately ‘fails to identify many of his 
protagonists. His short chapter on black 
churches and freemasonry would have 
been improved if he had made use of 
standard sources on black Methodism 
which identify many of the ministers 
resident for short periods in Nevada 
and which indicate the problems facing 
black church leaders. 

Rusco’s concluding chapter on Nevada’s 
blacks after 1880 is disappointing: he 
charts the decline of the Negro popula- 
tion by two-thirds up to 1900 and il- 
lustrates the vicious harassment that.ac- 
conipanied it, but fails to provide an 
adequate discussion of thé state’s eco- 
nomic and political developments which 
might have enabled the reader to make 
sense of what he describes. This book 
has some merit for the 20-year period 
on which Rusco concentrates, but his 
focus is too often parochial and his 
judgments sometimes naive. 

Louis BILLINGTON 

University of Hull 

England 
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ARNOLD H. TAYLOR. Travail and 
Triumph: Black Life and Culture in 
the South Since the Civil War. Pp. viii, 
325. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, Inc., 1977. $15.95. ©. 


Arnold H. Taylors Travail and Tri- 
umph makes a valuable contribution to 
. the ongoing reevaluation of the black 
experience (or more appropriately ex- 
periences) in the United States. It ap- 
pears at the height of the current 
fascination with exploring the Afro- 
American past, as witnessed in the 
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phenomenal appeal of Alex Haley’s 


Roots. Taylor focuses on blacks in the 


South where most have lived and con- 
tinue to do so. Drawing upon folk 
literature and music, oral history remi- 
niscences, and a large body of scholarly 
monographs, he pieces together the 
stories of notable and uncelebrated 
blacks who labored after the Civil.. 
War to maintain their self-respect under 
a rigid caste system. Thus, as Taylor 
asserts, Afro-Americans “responded var- 
iously to their social and physical en- 
vironment and have frequently seized 
the initiative in shaping their individual 
lives and in, developing a viable com- 
munity life and a rich expressive cul- 
ture.’ 


Although blacks played an assortment 
of social, economic, and political roles, 
white southerners severely restricted 
the options available. Domination of 


-économic and political resources, con-’, 


trol of the legal machinery, and the use 
of violence and intimidation enabled 
whites to guarantee black subordination. 
While blacks were forced to react to the 
system of white supremacy, they did not 
do so merely as passive victims. In- 
stead, Afro-Americans created institu- 
tions that provided opportunities for 
self-expression and for sustaining chal- 
lenges against some of the worst forms 
of human oppression. 

A book that deserves to reach a wide 
audience, Travail and Triumph never- 
theless contains wealmesses. In am- 
bitiously striving to survey many areas 
over a long time period, Taylor oc- 
casionally spreads his narrative too 
thin, particularly in covering the im- 
pact .on Afro-American institutions of 
two world wars, the Great Depression, 
and the New Deal. Also, some generali- 
zations appear to be based more on 
intuition than on available evidence. 
For instance, it is not clear how the 
author knows thathad “there been a well 


-organized, amply financed emigration 


project, the South would have lost much 
of its black population to Africa” be-. 
tween 1890 and 1910. 

Overall, Professor Taylor has pro- 
duced a well-written and carefully 
balanced synthesis based on the most 
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recent scholarship. His account compels 
the reader to admire those blacks who 
kept alive a tradition of human dignity 
and courage amidst the agony of surviv- 
ing in the apartheid South, Inheriting 
this legacy of freedom, thé civil rights 
movement, `as Taylor correctly - con- 
cludes, turned travail into triumph. ` 
STEVEN F. LAWSON 
` University of South Florida ~- 
St. Petersburg i 


CHARLES M. WOLLENBERG. All Delib- 
erate Speed: Segregation and Exclu- 
ston in California Schools, 1855- 
1975. Pp. vi. 207. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles:, University of California 
Press, 1977. $10.00. 


California has the EETA 
population of any state and probably the 
most diverse mixture of ethnic minori- 
ties. The state also has the oldest public 
education system in the Far West. As 
this is being written, a judge has just 
indicated that the Los Angeles school 
board’s desegregation plan is too limited 


to meet constitutional standards. Thus, | 


integration’ efforts in the nation’s sec- 

ond largest-school district remain stymied. 

The problem of stopping discrimina- 
tion against non-white children in public 
schools is not something unique to the 
last 20 years, although many Californi- 
ans may think so. Segregation has roots 
dating back to statehood. Exclusion 
from public schools (unthinkable now) 
was an early practice that had to be over- 
come. This book puts segregation/inte- 
gration into historical perspective. Wol- 
lenberg has produced a timely narrative 
which is highly readable. This is social 
history at its best as he concentrates 
on the interrelationship between schools 


and the courts. It is must reading for 


everyone concerned with the complex 
problems of busing and neighborhood 
schools, because most of the issues and 
arguments in the current debate over 
integration have been raised before. 
Starting in 1854, when California was 
a Jim Crow state, blacks were successful 
in obtaining a colored school in San 
Francisco. In 1872 the Oakland school , 
. board opened its regular schools for the 
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first time to’ blacks,’ and a black parent 
noted that “prejudice that has been so 


. long in existence will be blotted out.” A 


century later Wollenberg concludes that 
schools and courts by themselves cannot 
eliminate segregation’ and racism. In 
1874 the “separate but equal” doctrine’ . 
for schools was applied statewide, al- 
though integration continued in San 
Francisco, Oakland, and a few other 
northern communities. 

The main ethnic groups had different 
problems and experiences. In San Fran- 
cisco a Chinese public school existed 
from 1859 to 1871. There was a language | 
barrier which missionary schools and 
after-hours instruction attempted to 
solve. The Japanese arrived in large 
numbers at the turn of the. century. To 
achieve access to public schools, the 
Japanese community leaders turned to 
Japan where public opinion was aroused 
about their unfair treatment here. A 
diplomatic crisis was created, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt intervened. Today, Chi- 


-nese and Japanese are not classified as 


culturally disadvantaged. As for Ameri- 
can Indians, theirs was a tragedy and 
the federal bureaucracy (BIA) was largely 


‘responsible. Mexicans and Mexican- 


Americans, the largest minority in the 
state, were by far the most segregated 
group in public education. 
DaviD G. FARRELLY 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
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Davip H. BAYLEY. Forces of Order: 
Police Behavior in Japan and the 
-United States. Pp. xvi, 217. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1906. 
$10.95. 


Bayley’s observations of police opera- 
tions in Japan and his interviews with 
officers yielded rich details about the 
police in that country. There is also evi- 
dence that the author is knowledgeable 
about the police in the United States. 
However, the emphasis is`on the Japa- 
nese police, and this sometimes results 
in uneven documentation that leaves 
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doubt about the adequacy of the por- 
trayal of American police. For instance, 
pride may indeed be a major element 
in the development of a community 
spirit among Japanese police; but it is 
less clearly demonstrated that shame is 
the basis of community spirit among 
American police. Likewise, the case 
for a link between enforcement of laws 
against victimless crimes and greater 
- corruption and demoralization of Ameri- 
can police requires more discussion of 
the American situation. 

The Japanese police are more favor- 


* ably rated than American police in al- 


most every area of comparison. Corrup- 
tion and unnecessary use of violence 
are less among Japanese police. The 
unassuming posture of the Japanese 
when on patrol is not as provocative 
to loitering youths and hoodlums as the 
arrogant gait of American police. While 
Japanese police emphasize the accept- 
` ance by citizens of moral values, Ameri- 
can police emphasize law enforcement. 
And Bayley concludes that the Japanese 
people receive higher dividends for 
their investment in their police than do 
the American people. 

Few weaknesses are reported in Japa- 
nese police organization, policies, or 
practices. The extensive control exer- 
cised by the Japanese police over its 
members’ lives is noted as a possible 
defect, since- it might restrain internal 
criticism. But internal control ‘is also 
seen as effective'in reducing police 
deviance. Further, American police 
organization is no less. inhibitive to in- 
ternal criticism. One wonders whether 
positive functions could not also be 
found for features of the American police 
for which Bayley mentions only negative 
consequences. Unfortunately, the sketchy 
treatment of the American police was 
not conducive to careful analysis of this 
sort. 

In general, differences in attitudes 
and behaviors for police in the two coun- 
tries aré said to result from differences 
between the organizations and from the 
cultural contexts in which the organiza- 
tions operate. In most cases, the data 

‘presented in support of the claimed 
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differences are convincing; and the 
explanations of many differences are 
well reasoned and consistent with theo- 
retical expectations. Thus, the claim that > 
the high standard of police conduct in 
Japan results in part from greater super- 
vision by senior officers is acceptable. 
So, too, is the further explication of this 
phenomenon i in terms of the acceptance 
of supervision by junior Japanese “offi- 
cers because such supervision is com- 
mon in Japanese work situations. 

However, there are times when the 
attachment of causal significance to dif- 
ferences between the two police organi- 
zations is questionable. For instance, 
Bayley reports that Japanese recruits are 
allowed entry at two levels depending 
upon qualifications, whereas there is 
only one level of entry for American 
police. Also, Japanese recruits receive 
about six times the formal training re- 
ceived by American recruits. But the 
claim that these characteristics of the ` 
Japanese police result in greater disci- 
pline and responsibility than is found. 
among American police would be more 
convincing if the author had pointed to. 
studies showing a relationship between | 
the relevant variables. = 
. The constraints on American police 
behavior suggested in this book should 
encourage greater understanding of 
police failures and provide valuable 
ideas for reform. 

Roy-L. AUSTIN 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 


FORREST P. CHISMAN, Attitude Psy- 
chology and the Study of Public 
- Opinion, Pp. xii, 253. University, Park: 
The Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1977. $13.50. 


Modern political scientists seem to 
spend far too much time. and effort 
studying things which were from the 
beginning essentially unimportant, and 
they now have been analyzed so many 
times that we are left with reviews of 
minutiae. Forrest P. Chisman, the author 
of Aititude Psychology and the Study of 
Public Opinion, did not choose to follow 


x 


. this trend. He selected an important 


topic and to some extent he has broken 
new. ground despite the. fact that he 
admittedly essentially reviews and ana- 
lyzes the data and ideas of others. 


His book is basically a critique of. 


modern public opinion research. He re- 
views what he: calls the marriage of 


- modem social science research tech- 


niques and traditional theories about 
public opinion, and he concludes that the 
marriage has not been as - fruitful as 
other scholars have reported. Chisman 


reviews the works of V.O. Key and. 


the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center, and he finds ‘that 
these studies are not able to identify 
what motivates the voters and they do 
not satisfactorily explain the relation- 
ship between public opinion and gov- 
ernment decision making. - 

He finds this distressing because most 
researchers have found that public opin- 
ion influences governmental actions. In- 
deed, V.O. Key, who published the 


“seminal works in this area, based much 


of his thinking on the notion that mem- 
bers of the public influence the govern- 
ment by transmitting their views to the 
politicians and by electing officials 
whose views reflect their own. Chisman 
contests this finding and he thinks Key 
and the other scholars should be look- 
ing into the effect that the government 
and elite groups may have in shaping 
public opinion. 

He also contests the other major 
contention of. public opinion scholars 
that they can identify motives of voters. 
Traditional research claims that at- 
titudes’on issues have little influence on 
votes and that party preference rather 
than issues is the major determinant of 
votes. Here Chisman argues that the 
scholars may not have been studying 


enough issues and attitudes and he also 


questions the scholars’ method of analy- 


- Sis. 


All in all, Chisman takes on the 


big people in the field and he does it 


fairly persuasively. He occasionally gets 
a bit hard to follow in making his own 
argument, but he seems to have a valid 
point. And most importantly in the light 
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of current trends in the ‘literature, -he 


understands what is worth studying and ` 


what is worth contesting. His subject is 


an important one. 4 


PHILIP J. HANNON 
Texas Tech: University i 
Lubbock 


FRANCESCO CORDASCO, ed.’ Bilingual 
Schooling in the United States: A 
Sourcebook for Educational Person- 
nel. Pp. xxviii, 387. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1976. $16.50. 


No nation has ever witnessed a pro- 


liferation of information about bilingual . 


education comparable to the avalanche 
published in this country during the 
past decade. The 23 pages of bibliog- 
raphy on the subject listed in Cordasco’s 
Bilingual Schooling in the United 
States, for example, includes only a 
fraction of the titles revealed by com- 
puter searches. Unfortunately, much, of 


this literature, perhaps the major por- 


tion, is too specialized, scattered, or 
abstruse to be useful to the general 
reader or practitioner. 

These facts help explain why Cordasco 
has performed a signal service to all 
interested in this branch of education 
by assembling some of the best articles, 
selections from the most distinguished 
seminal works, and portions of notable 
documents that have stirred language 
loyalists’ blood. His qualifications for 
this task were striking. He has pre- 


pared several sourcebooks or introduc- ° 


tions to sourcebooks in related subjects 
and he: himself is a prolific author. 
More publications, in fact, are listed 
under his name in A Bibliography of 
American Educational History than any 
other writer's. 

Cordasco keenly recognized the prob- 
lems inherent in the preparation of an 
anthology. For example, it obviously 


could not offer a continuous and sys- ` 


tematic survey of an area as extensive 
as the story of 350 years of American 
bilingual education. One reason was that 
only fragments of a history of this kind 
had ever been written. At best, Cordasco 
could only offer glimpses of a history. 
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Comparable problems arose in the sec- 
tions, devoted to typology, linguistic 
perspectives, and “educational practices, 
techniques, and programs.” Cordasco at- 
tempted to surmount these difficulties 
by welding together disparate selections 
in a comprehensive introduction and 
employing cogent commentaries as con- 
nective tissue within the book. 


As we have suggested, the cultural . 


background, presented in brief compass, 
is the volume’s outstanding feature. 
The sections on constitutional law and 
pedagogy related to bilingual education 
are reasonably adequate. An expanded 
section on constitutional law, however, 
might have furnished a more penetrating 
view of the judicial process, showing 
how desegregation cases and cases relat- 
ing to bilingual education were inextri- 
cably intertwined, the former offering 
precedents for the judicial entry into the 
programmatic aspects of school adminis- 
tration’ that judges later employed in 
their mandates to school systems on 
bilingual education. The literature on 
pedagogy in the subject ‘is relatively 
sparse and is frequently more appropri- 
ate for local than universal use. Cordasco 
attempted to resolve this problem princi- 


pally by describing federally funded: 


programs and suggesting how they could 
be administered and staff trained to 
implement them. Partly as a result, his 
selections for ‘ ‘programs, practices, and 
staff development” may prove more 
useful for administrators than the teacher 
aspirants or teacher novices to whom he 

dressed this volume. 

Cordasco has compiled a superior 


anthology; he has disclosed the need for © 


narratives of broader scope in such areas 
as the history of bilingual education; and 
he has produced a compendium that 
scholars and researchers will consult 
when they prepare more comprehensive 
works. These are impressive contribu- 
tions to a subject now attracting in- 
creasing attention in our universities and 
schools. 
FREDERICK SHAW 

Office of Bilingual Education 

Board of Education 

New York 
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Jonn DARBY. Conflict in Northern Ire- ' 
land: The Development of a Polarised 
Community. Pp. ix 268. New York: 
Barnes & Noble Books, 1976. $18.00 


The subtitle of this book indicates its 
emphasis and thus suggests the work’s 
principal limitation. It deals primarily 
and in great detail with the many aspects 
of social life in Northern Ireland that 
keep two religiously labeled ethnic groups 
invidiously distinct. It does not give 
more than passing consideration to the 
British and international governmental 
and corporate game plans served by ` 
such polarization. 

Particularly from the. 1920 British act 
establishing the Northern Ireland entity 
to the fall of the Northern Ireland 
Executive in 1974, Darby provides a 
painstaking description of historical, 
demographic, governmental, political 
party, religious, educational, and other 
social organizational and customary fac- 
tors making for the maintenance of the. 
two communities. It is a complicated ° 
game board with complex possibilities 
for playing the pieces and groups of 
pieces, but Darby tells us little about 
the power manipulators in the multina- 
tional corporations and governments of 
London, New. York, ‘Washington, and 
elsewhere whose strategies include ef- 
forts on that game board! l 

Darby’s localized perspective prob- 


‘ ably owes much to his former position 


as research and publications officer of 
the Northern Ireland Community Rela- 
tions Commission, a governmental 
agency. He does provide, however, 
fascinating insights into characteristics 
of the human material used by the 
undiscussed manipulators. For example, . 
he details how the many changes in 
party names, personnel, and rhetoric 
modified but little the “terms of political 
loyalties” oa beth sides. He also recog- . 
nizes that “all the major Irish churches 
have used their influence, where pos- 
sible, to enforce a, sectarian ethos on 
the general community,” that “many 
clergymen have involved themselves 
and their churches in the creation of a 
sectarian state,” and that “the churches 
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are the main obstacles to educational 
change” toward non-sectarianism. Thus, 
‘the “vast majority of Northern Ire- 
land’s pupils, apart from those in some 


branches of further education, are being . 


taught alongside their co-religionists by 
teachers of their own religion and have 
minimal educational contact with chil- 
dren from the other main religious 
group.” In consequence, these “dif- 
ferences manifest themselves in the con- 
tents of curricula, the loyalties and 
values which are assumed and the extra- 
curricular activities offered by the 
school.” _ 

Perhaps the most frustrating chapter 
in the book is the last one, entitled 
“Theories about the conflict.” It is yey 
properly academic. In it, „Darb 

lly explains how confused andes naive 
the Marxians are and then presents a 
selection of academic and popular 
theories to explain the situation for 
none of which he makes much of.a 
case! “Northern Ireland is at least as 
remarkable for its peculiarities as for its 
general characteristics.” That is much 
more convenient than proposing a theo- 
retical analysis of such a controversial 
situation. 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 
Brooklyn College 
City University not New York 


ALVIN W. GOULDNER. The Dialectic of 
Ideology and Technology: The Ori- 
gins, Grammar, and Future of Ideol- 
ogy. Pp. xi,. 304. New York: The 
Seabury Press, Inc., 1976. $14.95. 


The Dtalectic of Ideology and Tech- 
nology is another of the many recent 
studies’ of the philosophy of social 
science-~in this case by a self-styled 
“Marxist outlaw.” Gouldner puts Marx- 
ism, along with academic sociology, 
under the scrutiny of the Socratic 
dialectic he lauded in Enter Plato. Hav- 


ing applied this critical theory in The ' 


Coming Crisis of Western Sociology and 
For Sociology, Gouldner now sets out to 
demystify Marxism in this and two ad- 
ditional volumes to:be entitled On Marx- 
ism and Revolutionary Intellectuals. 


a 


` The danger of creating a grammar of 


false speaking through neglect of the 
central dialectic principle of constant 
critique animates Gouldner’s deter- 
mination to put to rest the notion of an 
“end to ideology.” In crudest form, 
Gouldner’s point is the now-standard 
Marxist argument that only ideology can 
combat the oppressive tendencies of 
technocracy. 

Ideology originated, according to 
Gouldner, with the self-conscious pub- 
lic—with the people or the masses. It 


` confronted the tragic vision of the Old 


Regime, put thought in its proper social 
context, and elevated doubt to a level of 
respectability. Like science, however, 
it became corrupted by an instrumental 


reason drained of social context and, 
thus, by a self-serving managerial syn- 


drome uncritical of social consequences. 

Ideology and science became reduction- 
ist—and technology emerged. Technoc- 
racy’s original liberating effects (through 
technical invention and confrontation of 
negative-control bureaucracies with posi- 
tive-control consumerism) have long 
since given way to the stultifying elitist 
objectivism and scientific snobbery of 
the administrative-professional classes. 


_ -Al these outdated, progressive-turned-. 


regressive, now-false ideologies- must 
therefore give way to today’s updated 
ideology of peace, ecology, and so 
forth—because the context has been al- 
tered by the dialectic process. Quiet 
science, especially quiet social science, 
is no science at all, merely an elitist 


buddy system. 


Intellectually, this- is .all Marxist 
enough, with progressive insight arising 
from the strife of worldly ideas. But 
Gouldner is much more inclined to 
doubt than to revolution. In his view, 
critical Marxism confronted traditional 
ideology on the matter of lack of concern 
for social reality, only to degenerate into 
scientific Marxism, that is “Stalinism. 
Contemporary Marxism is only begin- 


_ning to examine its own contradic- 


tions: rivalries of partly with class, class 
with nation, and socialist nation’ with 


socialist nation. Above all, however, 


Marxism shares the major ‘tension of 


`~ 
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every progressive social grouping, namely, 
the conflict of an egalitarian ideal and 
an elitist organization. ` 

Gouldner’s critical e itarianism has 
led some European and American com- 
mentators to see him, as a Maoist or 
Guevarist despite - his editorship `of 
Theory and Soctety and his clogs 


‘professorships at Amsterdam and W: 


ington University in St. Louis. But he 
lacks the analysis of: a Mandel, the 
lucidity of a Mills, or the fire of a 


_ Cafmichael or Fanon, ` because his 
interests are resolutely intellectual. He - 


seeks to prove that critical theory. can 
lift science, even social science, above 
the level of group-reinforced assurance 


‘(he quotes Thomas Kuhn) and likewise 


raise Marxism above the stultifying as- 
sertiveness of Stalinism (he cites Jürgen 
Habermas and ‘other Marxist Humanists). 
There is much, jargonizing about de- 
mystification, recontextualization, and 
paleosymbolic levels in Marxism. His- 
tory and ‘philosophy rather than socio- 
logical data and. revolutionary rhetoric 
predominate, for Gouldner is less Marx- 
ist outlaw than Marxist academic. . 
THOMAS J. KNIGHT 
Pennsylvania State University - 
. University Park 


ALAN J. LEE. The Origins of the Popular 
Press in England, 1855-1914. Pp. 310. 


Totowa, N.J.: Rowman & Littlefield, 
1976. $18.50. 


Though Lee concentrates over- 


whelmingly on England, he briéfly com-: 


pares trends there, with those in France 
and the United States. The study, how- 
ever, does not consider Scotland, Ireland, 
or Wales, for reasons the author explains 
in the beginning: The book also includes 
a number of statistical tables which offer 
a wealth of information ranging from 
provincial | newspapers to metropolitan 
dailies, from price distribution to con- 
centration of ownership to newspaper 
proprietors in the House of Commons. 
Lee shows how the press changed in 
style, content, readership,- aim, and 
ownership from the golden age ushered 


‘ cial enterprises. 
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in by repeal of the stamp~duty in .1855 
to the outbreak of World War I. Liberals, 
according to Lee, believed that numer-. 
ous small newspapers should persuade 
people of the essential correctness. of 
liberalism, that they should educate and 
uplift.the masses. The golden age when 
this hope seemed close to realization 
was in the 1870s and 1880s. During that 
period, the number of provincial news- . 
papers increased, liberal papers were in - 
the majority, journalism had become an 
accepted profession, and the journalists 
concentrated ‘on politics and: political 
essays in their newspapers. 

But during this same period, “many 
changes occurred to wreck the dream . 
and usher in the modern unpolitical 
newspaper of the twentieth century, The 
most important of these changes in- 
cluded the New Journalism, manifested 
by such developments as new printing 
techniques (larger headlines and shorter 
paragraphs); the descriptive parliamen- 
tary sketch; human interest stories; and 
the emphasis on news at the expense of 
opinion and commentary, brought on by 
the telegraph and the creation of the 
news agency. 

Instead of vehicles for educatioh,.- 
newspapers became purely commer- 
Other developments - 
prompted the changes reflected by the 
New Journalism. The ever-increasing 
reading public, the laboring classes,’ 
preferred newspapers to entertain rather 
than instruct. Sophisticated technology 
and advertising contributed to the altera- 
tioh in the nature of newspapers. In- 
creasing concentration of ownership in . 
the hands of a few decreased the number. 
of circulating newspapers. By 1910, for 
example, three proprietors accounted for 
90 percent of the London evening circu- 
lation. In this process of concentration, 
the Liberals had necessarily partici- 
pated, but the Conservatives had gained 
considerably at their expense. . 

The work is ‘sound and amply docu- 


~ mented, marred slightly by a few errors. 


Lee means H. S, Woodfall in connec- 
tion with Junius, not William Wood- 
full. Several words. are repeated next 


to each other, such as “they they. ” These ` 


are, however, minor errors in an other- 
wise clear and scholarly work. 
FRANKLİN B. WICKWIRE 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst _ 


Kevin LYNCH. Managing the Sense of 
a Region. Pp. vii, 221. Cambridge,‘ 
Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1976. No 
price. f 


Lynch, professor of city design at, 


M.IL.T., is probably our most eminent 
urban design theorist. He has been en- 
gaged in an important effort; reflected 
in a number of thoughtful books, to re- 
orient urban design toward a stronger 
concern with environmental and percep- 
tual consequences of city form. Well 
under half of this book is a stimulating 
essay on how regional planning agencies 
should plan the sensuous form: of the 
metropolitan city. It examines who ought 
to manage the “sensory quality of the 
environment,” for what purposes, and 
how. It offers advice on administrative 
and legal implications of sensory man- 


agement, modes of action, and strategies | 


of analysis and action for regional agen- 
cies. Most of the book consists of four 
technical appendixes and a bibliography 
of considerable value. 


Lynch’s work has been highly valu- . 


able in expanding our conception of 
urban living. However, I believe this 
book is flawed in terms of specific advice 
on how to improve urban living. The 


‘fundamental problem is that planning. 


itself is intellectually rootless. Lynch 
has commented elsewhere that the plan- 
ning profession is breaking apart, be- 
cause there is “no truly comprehensive 
theory” of how to plan. We.do not have 
much idea of how to manage the form 
and evolution of regions, cities, or neigh- . 
borhoods. We can barely forecast and 
control land use or transportation, much 
less the sensory environment. Lynch’s 
book is aimed directly at the technical 
problems involved in creating a valid 
evaluation framework, whic does not 
now exist. 
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_ Second, we do not know how to in- 
corporate into the planning process the 
adjustment of conflicting values. Every 
planning decision has social, economic, 
and political consequences. Planning 
theory barely begins to face up-to the 
political realities of making: such deci- 
sions. For.example, bicentennial fever 
has made historic preservation a national 
goal. While admirable in itself, few val- 
ues exist in splendid isolation. Historic 
preservation may drive up housing costs, 
affecting the housing opportunities of 
the poor. Lynch does not discuss the 
possible costs of his proposals or what 
other values must be traded off against 
them. 

Third, he wants to place environmen- 
tal management in the hands of regional 
planning agencies. We may live at the 
regional level, but I doubt that we prac- 
tice politics there. I do not believe that 
the rush to regionalization by federal 
and state governments is necessarily 
sound. I am not convinced that the user 
can control his environment at the re- 
gional level, even if the environment 
must be controlled there. Environmen- 
tal management may, in fact, generate 
enormous political conflict for regional 
planning agencies largely removed from 
their political constituencies. ` 

. OLIVER DUANE WINDSOR 

The University of Iowa 

lows k 


DUNCAN MACRAE, JR. The Social Func- 
tion of Social Science. Pp. xi, 352. New 

“ Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1976. $15.00. 


The history of social science is the 
history of competing frameworks of anal- 


ysis within each discipline. This book 


aims for something altogether different. ` 
MacRae’s intention is to act as midwife 
at the birth of a new discipline—policy 
analysis. Such a discipline would have 
to integrate social science research and 


‘to subject it to a variety of ethical per- 


spectives from the point of view of social 
policy. Through a properly secured valu- 
ative discourse, MacRae believes, ethics 
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can combine and co-exist with scientific 
knowledge, especially with social sci- 
ence, which is: still quite close to the 
moral concerns of everyday discourse. 
MacRae develops his argument in two 
directions. The first part of the book- 
sets out to establish a “normative mets- 
ethics” in the context of recent critiques 


` of the possibility of rational ethical dis- 


course. The influence of logical posi- 
tivism is shown in the claims that values 
have no place in social science. In con- 
trast to such claims, MacRae is much 
happier with the mofe moderate posi- 
tion Of critical rationalism. As Weber 
demonstrated, it can be argued that the 
social sciences are concerned with val- 
ues in three senses. First, their topic is 
a social world imbued with value by its 
participants. Second, the scientist can 
investigate’ whether given values are 
consistent. And, third, he can examine 
the consequence of their pursuit. 

For MacRae, the question is whether 
valuative assertions can be expressed 
in a logically organized discourse rather 
than be treated as a mere carrier of indi- 
vidual emotional states. Despite the 
context-boundedness (indexicality) of 


` valuative discourse, suggested by ethno- 


methodology, MacRae is prepared to 
believe that indexicality is partly re- 


mediable by recourse to the norms of - 


scientific communication. The norma- 


` tive meta-ethics that he proposes bor- 


rows science’s norms of logical clarity, 
consistency, and generality as the basis 
of its discourse. Only the norm of repli- 
cable, empirical testing is excluded for 
obvius reasons. The basic data of valua- 
tive discourse, maintains MacRae, are 
particular shared ethical convictions. - 
The second part of the book discusses 
the implicit ethical systems to be found 
in a number of social sciences. The au- 
thor’s aim here ‘is to show a method 
through which the generality of such 
systems can be increased, while decreas- 
ing inconsistency. At the same time, 
this comparative work can increase 
mutual awareness of the cross-relevance 
of causal factors between different disci- 
plines. Welfare economics is given a 
great deal of attention because of its 
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obvious links to an ethical position. 
Pareto’s criterion of “optimality,” in 
treating preferences as a given, reflected 
logical positivism’s insistence on ab- 
staining from value-positions. According 
to MacRae, it left economists in the un- 
tenable position whereby any discourse 
about the societal good which was not 
circumscribed by given preferences of 
individuals was rendered impossible. 
This position, he maintains, is reflected 
in Arrow’s implicit reduction of social 
. values to’ personal tastes. By contrast, 
he wants to distinguish preference from 
general welfare. Without such a distinc- 
tion, MacRae maintains, there is no. 
space in which to construct a critique 
of, say, education or advertising. 

The authors’ rejection of the ethics of 
personal preference is reflected in the 
subsequent analysis of other social sci- 
ences.*Political science reveals failures 
of the political market, especially in 
terms of the welfare interests of groups 
rather than individuals. Psychology sug- 
gests the processes through which pref- 
erences are changed—sometimes a jus- 
tified change—while sociology’s stress 
on the institutionalization of ‘norms 
shows the social character of preferences 
and undercuts the calculative model 
implied by economics. 

MacRae concludes his review of the 
ethical presuppositions of the social 
sciences by suggesting a form of “act- 
utilitarianism,” focusing on the con- 
sequences of action, as a guide to social - 
policy. Such an ethical perspective, he. 
argues, must depend on at least four cir- 
cumstances: (1) the adoption of a meta- 
ethical framework for ethical discourse; 
(2) the subjection of the perspective to 
the realitiés of the world, as revealed 
by social science research; (3) the ability 
of discourse to analyse its own activi- 
ties, and (4) the existence of political 
institutions, which encourage people to 
seek and use information, and university 
institutions, which incorporate valuative 
discourse within disciplines while es- 
tablishing policy analysis as a legitimate 
subject in its own right. 

Paradoxically, despite its ‘attempt to. 
establish a new discipline, this is'a work 
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which operates on a relatively narrow 
canvas. As. MacRae acknowledges, he 
follows Bernal in arguing for the link 
between science and human welfare but 


not in placing science ‘in the context of - 


a particular social system. This is the 
book’s major weakness. A focus on the 
prospects of ethical discourse in the 
_academy means that analysis is limited 
to the level of ideas as mediated by 
academic traditions and institutions. 
Consequently, the cogent critique that 
MacRae makes of the “assimilation of 
valuative discourse to the unsystema- 
tized and undebatable tastes of the con- 
sumer” (p. 69) founders precisely be- 
cause its development would require the 
socio-historical analysis from which he 
deliberately elects to abstain. Perhaps 
the real choice that confronts the analy- 
sis of state policy is between MacRae’s 
proposed valuative discourse based in 
the academy and Habermas’s treatment 
of the impact on everyday communi- 
cation of the state’s attempt to legiti- 
mate itself in the context of economic 
crisis. If so, then this apparently trail- 
blazing book begins to look rather un- 
- critical if not somewhat insular. 

DAVID SILVERMAN 
University of London 
Goldsmiths’ College 
England 


. Monica B. Morais. An Excursion into 
Creative Sociology. Pp. ix, 212. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1977. $10.00.. 


Monica Morris’s primary concern in 
this book is to demystify the new sociol- 
ogies that have emerged in recent 
years—ethnomethodology, phenomenol- 
ogy, symbolic interaction, existentialism, 
existential phenomenology, and the soci- 
ology of the absurd. For Morris, while. 
these are “creative” sociologies, their 
cumbersome language, heavy, program- 
matic statements,’ and ethereal levels 
of abstraction lead students quickly to 
discouragement and frustration. She 
offers, therefore, her book “‘as an appe- 
tizer, a fancy-tickler,’ essentially an 
excursion into the commonplace, the 


' 


ordinary, the everyday, the taken-for- 
granted Lebenswelt world that is the 
phenomenological stuff of creative 
sociology. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
Part I, “Moorings,” 
derings,” and Part ITI, “ Reflections,” all 
suggest in their titles the sense of move- 
ment and flow which is central to the 
creative perspective. The two chapters 


of Part I focus on the emergence of crea- . 


tive sociology as a kind of dialectic oppo- 


-site to the traditional discipline with its - 


characteristic emphasis on external so- 
cial systems, structure and function, 
and.fixed reality. Durkheim becomes the 
proto-positivist (the externality of social 
facts) while Weber, according to Morris, 
with his concern with subjective mean- 
ing—Verstehen—and the ideal type, 
serves as the intellectual fountainhéad 
for the creative sociologies of the future. 
Running through these early chapters 
are the characteristic creative concerns 
with subjectivity, meaning, interpreta- 
tion, response, acting, cognition, aware- 
ness, symbolic construction, flow, move- 
ment, drama, fragility, uncertainty, am- 
biguity, struggle, illusion. In addition, 
Morris traces the contributions of Hus- 
serl, Breantano,. Heidegger, James, Mer- 
leau-Ponty, Satre, Scheler, Schutz, 
Weber, Lyman, and Scott (to mention.a 
few) and their contributions to the 
emerging creative sociologies. 

In Part Il, Morris devotes thrée chap- 
ters to what are essentially illustrations 
of the creative approach in‘a variety of 
settings. Hence, in chapter 3 (“The 
Drama Is in Us, and We Are the Drama’) 
she discusses the works of the subjective 
dramatists—Pirandello, Ionesco, Beck- 
ett—as illustrative of the creative view. 
They write plays that have no beginning 
or end, no solidity, no problem or solu- 
tion. As in the existential phenomeno- 
logical view, reality varies with the situa- 
tion, forever dynamic and in process. Itis 


„the dialogue, the encounter, the trans- 
_actional circumstance, the dissolving 


moment, and the emergent one that serve 
as the subjective doorway to social real- 
ity. Similarly, in the following chapter 
Morris examines language from the cre- 


Part II, “Mean- ’ 
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ative. perspective. Here too, the sense 
of reality, the structuring of society, 
the meanings “that persons, things, and 
actions convey are not determined once 
and for all time, but are sought, created, 


` confirmed and reconfirmed in each so- 


cial situation.” Reality, argues’ Morris, 
from the creative perspective, has no 
objective. meaning apart from the lan- 
guage which structures it. 

In the later portions of the book, Mor- 
ris devotes a chapter to aging as seen 
from the creative view—a field in which 
she has.considerable professional exper- 
tise—and finally concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the detractors and defenders 
of the new sociology. A very brief final 
chapter, characteristically called “The 
River Flows On” (after “Moorings,” 
“Meanderings,” and “Reflections’”) at- 
tempts to summarize the distinctions be- 
tween the naturalistic-positivistic-exter- 
nal approaches to sociology versus- the 
subjectivistic-internal-creative views. 

Morris has produced a finely written, 
scholarly book which, for the most part, 
succeeds in introducing the serious 
reader to the varied perspectives of the 


subjective sociologies. It must be read, 


as Morris clearly suggests, as a “fancy- 
tickler” and not as a powerful and de- 
tailed intellectual advocacy of the posi- 
tion. i ` 

I have some major reservations. While 
interesting, the chapter dealing with the 
existentialist dramatists does in no way 
verify the teleological or methaphysical 


claims of the creative sociologists. Some . 


would argue that the dramatists are just 
as wrong as the sociologists. I found the 
struggle to find elements of Marx’s 
thought as essentially creative to be 
painfully contrived because so much of 
Marx. and the scientific and material 
view of history is positivistic-external. 
Indeed, I found the very title of the book 
subtlely presumptuous because, for a 
creative sociology, there must be its 
uncreative antithesis—the external, 
structural, functional scientists. 
“However, the validity of the claims of 


, creative sociology are not at issue here. 


The book admirably carries its readers 
into the shadow world of action and 
transaction, or -meaning and value, or 
process and flow. As such, An Excursion 


into Creative Sociology will prove to be 
an extremely useful and relatively pain- 
less journey into the creative perspective. 
WILLIAM M. DOBRINER 
Lafayette College 
Easton 
Pennsylvania 


MARSHALL SAHLINS. Culture and Prac- 
tical Reason. Pp. v, 252. Chicago: Uni- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1976. $17.50 


Is human life a response to material 
conditions; it is the means of satisfy- 
ing natural needs; or is it ordered by 
those conceptual and symbolic systems 
which anthropologists call culture? 

In this rich and fluent work, Cul- 


` ture and Practical Reason, Marshall 


Sahlins argues for the primacy of culture 
over material conditions and utilitarian 
interests. Human biology and geography 
set limits of variability in human life, 


but beyond these limits, variety may be ` 


explained only by the cultural systems 
which give order to ideation and prac- 
tice. It is not the practical reason of a 
universal and natural reality which de- 
termines the nature and content of cul- 
ture, but, on the contrary, culture which 
organizes human practical relations with 
the natural environment. 

Sahlins’s masterful argument against 
practical reason makes insightful ob- 
servations both within and across tradi- 
tional boundaries of inquiry. This syn- 
thetic study in selfreflective: Sahlins 
takes as the anthropological object both 
anthropological theories themselves and 
the society of which they are a part. He 
shows the opposition between practical 
and cultural dominion to be discernible 
in the history of anthropological theory - 
(between Morgan and Boas), to have 
continued into contemporary anthropo- 
logical thought, and to be visible also 
among Marxist analysts and within the 
writings of Marx himself. Sahlins makes 
valuable reference to recent French 
anthropology and semiology (for ex- 
ample, Baudrillard and Sebag). His tour 
makes stops nct.only in Fiji, where he 
analyses local cosmology, social organi- 
zation, and ceremonial, but also in ~ 
bourgeois America, where he explores 
some manifestations of the “pensée 
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bourgeoise” —its color symbolism, its 
code of dress, and its relations with 
animals, including its scared dog. He 
suggests that a theory of man which 


gives primacy to practical reason is con-" 
sistent with a society in which the: 


economic sphere and its symbolism 
permeate all others; yet in bourgeois 


society as elsewhere, this theory, the - 


“self-concept of capitalism,” is illusory. 

The dominant concern of this per- 
suasive work is theoretical. It raises a 
number of epistomological and other is- 
sues. 

1. Anthropologists’ Aesteintions and 
analyses of both culture and practice are 
based on theoretical paradigms and on 
observations of native acts and their en- 
vironments. Further resolution of the 
argument between culture and practical 
reason may lie in exploration of rela- 
tions between paradigms and their ob- 
servational counterparts. In this. way, 
also, we may avoid the illusions of 
reification. ; 

2. The importance of the role of 
culture in human life is indubitable. Yet 
the interaction of material constraints— 
biological and environmental—and cul- 
ture still remains a fruitful realm for 
exploration. Such exploration need not 
result in the reductionism which Sahlins 
rejects, but would promote an examina- 
tion of what he notes as constraining 
‘processes. We still know little of the 
physiology of symbols and culture, and 
our statements about culture and en- 
vironment are seldom more than post 
hoc explanations: 

' ROBERT A. HAHN 

McGill University 

Canada ai 


MILTON SILVERMAN. The Drugging of 
‘the Americas: How Multinational 
Drug Companies Say One Thing 
about Their Products to Physicians 
in the United States, and Another 
Thing to Physicians in Latin America. 


Pp. 161. Berkeley: University of` 


California Press, 1976. $8.50. 


For years pharmaceutical companies 
have pleaded against stringent regula- 
tion of their marketing practices, With or 


without such laws, the companies pro- 
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test; the moral responsibility. of drug 
manufacturers to promote only the safest 
and most appropriate drug practices 
would be upheld. In his latest book, 
Dr. Milton Silverman, a distinguished 
science writer and pharmacologist from 
the University of California, San Fran- 
cisco, has provided evidence that this- 
claim is false. l 

This is a brief book containing nine 
chapters, seven of which review 
classes of drugs ranging from antibiotics 
to steroid hormones. Twenty-eight pre- 
scription drugs are compared as to 
disclosure of indications for use, con- 
traindications, warnings, and adverse re- 
action given in standard pharmaceuti- 
cal reference works in the United 
States and Latin America. The findings 
are very clear: the drug companies, 
most of them based in the-United States 
but some in Europe, greatly exag- 
gerate claims of efficacy to Latin Ameri- 
can health workers while minimizing or 


‘totally ignoring „the hazards of using 


their products. 

The second chapter, for example, dis- 
cusses information distributed in the 
United States and Latin America on four 
antibiotics: chloramphenicol, tetracy- 
cline, amphotericin B, and gentamicin. 
The author offers a very brief dis- 
cussion of the drugs’ clinical background 
and the differential labeling in the vari- 
ous countries; nine pages of tables fol- 
low delineating the presence or ab- 
sence of statements on indications, 
contraindications,, warnings, and ad- 
verse effects in industry-developed 
reference materials. Chloramphenicol 
is shown to possess eight qualified 
indications in the literature prepared 
for use in the United States, while 


in Mexico it is presented as indicated 


therapy in 13 problem areas. Conversely, 
11 contraindications or warnings are 
listed in the United States and only 
three in Mexico. Several Latin Ameri- 
can countries sunveyed omit altogether 
reference to the possibility of the now 
well-documented and lethal disturbance 
of bone marrow. The succeeding chap- 
ters are similarly constructed and de- 
scribe findings on drugs in the follow- 
ing categories: oral contraceptives, non- 
steroid antiarthritics, steroid hormones, 
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antipsychotic tranquilizers, antidepres- 


sants, and anti-convulsants. 
The final chapter, entitled “The 


epidemiology, of drug promotion” tries: 


to make sense of this glaring breach af 
business-ethics in the practice of over- 
selling potentially harmful drugs. The 
author finds the explanation chiefly in 
the companies’ fear of losing a competi- 
tive edge in countries where regulatory 
laws are not enforced or nonexistent. 
For one firm alone to make prudent 


disclosure would, it is feared, doom it 


to extinction in’ the local market. The 
solution seems to require enactment of 
regulations in countries where they do 
not presently exist, and public pressure 
in the homelands of the manufacturers. 

This book speaks to an issue. urgently 


Tequiring attention. Its appearance, the 


probing in Latin America that its re- 
search necessitated, and the media at- 
tention its release could stimulate may 
do more to affect’ policy than any other 
action conceivable. 
oy THOMAS F. GARRITY. 

College of Medicine 

University of Kentucky 

. Lexington fe 


BARBARA B, SOLOMON. Black Empower- 
ment: Social Work in Oppressed Com- 
munities. Pp. 438. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1976. $15.00. 


“Segregation and poverty have created 
in the racial ghetto a destructive en- 
vironment totally unknown to whites,” 


-the National Advisory Commission on 


Civil Disorders reported in 1968.. Since 
those days of national shame, profes- 
sional ‘groups have quickly forgotten 
hastily made,commitments .to address 


the special. concerns of blacks: who live’ 


in.destructive racial enviroriments. Bar- 
bara Solomon and Columbia University 


. Press offer small: but tangible effort 


to redeem that pledge made by social 
work. 4 

Black. Empowerment is a product of a 
social work teachers search for “a 
theoretical framework for practice in 
black communities . . . by black and 
white social workers . - . ” (p. 3). Ac- 
cording to Solomon, blacks lack power, 
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are negatively valued by others, and the 
insidious “consequence is an over 
riding sense of one’s powerlessness to 
direct one’s own life in a course leading 
Y reasonable personal gratification” (p. 

13). Solomon first builds a case for the 
separateness of the black community (an 
“ethnosystem’”); demonstrates how blacks 
are negatively valued by views- about 
genetics, the family, through peer 
groups, and in schools and other social 
organizations; and concludes with strat- 
egies for enhancing power for blacks 
as the client reidentifies “his own self- 
worth, competence, and ability to af- 
fect his social and physicial worlds” (p. 
343). 

Unfortunately, Black Binpoiserment 
fails to achieve its purpose. As a po- 
tential textbook it is much too obtuse 
in its statement of fundamental princi- 
ples. For example, “empowerment,” a 
key concept in Solomon’s thesis; is de- 
fined as “a process whereby persons 
who belong to a stigmatized social 
category throughout their lives can be . ` 
assisted in the excerise of interpersonal 
influence and the performance of valued 
social roles” (p. 6), and a journey through 
Solomon’s paradigm in search of the 
definition of empowerment renders the 
concept still more elusive and the reader 
confused (chapter 1). As a handbook for 
practitioners, its prescriptions lack spec- 
ificity. For example, one of the skills 
Solomon says is needed as a “non- 
racist practitioner is the ability to feel 
warmth, genuine concern, and. empathy. 
for people...” (p. 308). Another 
necessary skill is an “ability to col- 
lect . . . verbal and non-verbal clues 
[through] implementation of an induc- 
tive process.” “An example of this induc- 
tive process,” Solomon explains, “can 


- often be seen in social planning. efforts” 


(p. 304). 

The book’s most serious shortcoming, 
however, results from a poor theoretical 
foundation for its basic thesis: power. 
Solomon makes no use of the con- 
siderable political and sociological dis- 
cussions of power,, nor does she -give 
much attention to black writers ‘who 
haye recently applied these theories to ` 
the black situation. Black Empowerment 
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suggests that the client, rather than 
society, is the object for practitioner 
efforts—precisely in contrast with the 
findings of the.Commission on Civil 
Disorders and the complaint of con- 
temporary critics of the black experi- 
ence. What solution does empowerment 
offer, for example, to Eldridge Cleaver, 
who observed, “It’s no secret that in 
America the blacks are in total rebel- 
lion against the system. . . They don’t 
like the way America ig run. . . ” (Soul 
on Ice, p. 134)? It seems that some- 
thing more than empowerment is needed 


to redeem the grievance of black America. ` 


Black Empowerment possesses some 
redeeming features. The case materials 
_ arg lively and give sensitive insight into 


the lives of socially stigmatized blacks. . 


The experimental exercises at the con- 
clusion of the introductory chapter’ are 
provocative and would appear useful 
learning tools. The most redeeming fea- 
ture of Black Empowerment, however, 
is the professional group to whom it is 


addressed: social welfare workers. When, . 


after 99 years, the National Conference 
on Social Welfare elected its first black 
. president, James Dumpson ‘said, in his 
` presidential address, that the major bar- 
rier to an open society ‘was “racism, 
and both social work practice and social 
work education reflect and reinforce this 
racism...” 
` ‘social work is least likely of all profes- 
sions to avoid the implications of racism, 
Barbara Solomon’s book should be read 
carefully by all social welfare.workers. 
ANDREW DOBELSTEIN 
University of North Carolina 
ae Hill 
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BRUCE A. ACKERMAN. Private Property 


and the Constitution. Pp. vii, 303. - 


New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
“Press, 1977: $12. 95. i 


The clause of the Fifth Amendment, 
“nor shall private property be taken 
‘for public use, without just compensa- 
_ tion,” has not ‘stirred much intellectual 


Considering the fact that ` 


ry 


interest among students. and practi- 


tioners of constitutional law in recent 
decades. Governments now take or im- 
pair the use of private property in 


‘diverse ways for untraditional public 


purposes. Environmental Jaws provide 
the most conspicuous examples. For eco- 
logical reasons, a state, for instance, 
forbids the development .of private 
property for profitable purposes. Courts 
increasingly are faced. by novel “just 
compensation” problems presented by 


‘distressed litigants. 3 


In this excercise of legal scholarship, 
Professor Ackerman of the Yale Law 
School undertakes a reconsideration of 


` compensation law in the context of vast _ 
changes about property and its uses 


posed by activist governments. In a 
word, compensation law is muddled. 
Conceptual and analytic conflicts abound. 
The author seeks to untangle these 


. through closely reasoned arguments.. 


Ackerman constructs two quite dif- 
ferent ideal models‘ or approaches: to 


compensation clause problems. One is . 


the perspective of the Scientific Policy- 
maker, the other that of the Ordinary 


Observer. Elements of each approach, 


but especially the second, exist in the 


- present legal culture. 


- The first half of the book presents 
thie Scientific Policymaking model. Over- 
simplified, the judge who takes this path 
uses a specialized legal vocabulary and 
is guided by an overarching view (Com- 
prehensive View), “a relatively small 


number of general principles describing ` 


the abstract ideals which the legal 
system- is understood to further” (p. 11). 


.Two.Comprehensive Views are elabo- 


rated. One, labeled Utilitarian, aims to 
maximize social utility; the other, Kan- 
tian, emphasizes that people should not 
be treated simply as a means to some 
higher end but as ends in themselves. 
The Ordinary Observer approach is 
set out in a parallel fashion. It is 
less grounded in theory. and lacks a 
Comprehensive View. The Ordinary 
Observer “is an analyst who (a) elabo- 
rates the concepts of nonlegal con- 
versation so as to illuminate (b) the rela- 
tionship between disputed legal rules 
and the structure of social expecta- 
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tions he understands to prevail in domi- 
` nant institutional practice” (p. 15). 

The author argues that coherence in 
compensation law lies in choosing be- 
tween these two ideal models and in 
their further development. Possibly a 
combination of the two will emerge as 
dominant. = l 

The work is distinguished by the use 
of the contributions of, among others, 
legal scholars, philosophers, political 
theorists, and economic analysts. A 
hundred pages of notes enrich the text. 

The book is addressed to specialized 
audiences—to sophisticated. lawyers and 
judges prepared to think hard, to legal 
scholars; and to law professors socializ- 
ing the present generation of students. 
Ackerman’s extensive use of philosophi- 
cal argument should delight students of 
political and legal theory. The book 

would not appeal to Ordinary Laymen. 
; . HOLBERT N. CARROLL 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania . 


BRANKO Horvat. The Yugoslav Eco- 
nomic System: The First Labor-Man- 
aged Economy in the Making. Pp. v, 
286. White Plains, N.Y.: International’ 
Arts & Sciences Press, Inc., 1976. 
$20.00.. 


Western economists have maintained 
their fascination with the continuously 
unfolding sequences of actions by the 
Yugoslav authorities in the development 
of their economic system. They should 
be interested in this book which ex- 
amines the centrally planned, decen- 


tralized, and self-governing phases in . 
the evolution of official policy up to the _ 


end of 1974. Horvat’s contribution is a 
revised, enlarged, and up-dated version 
of his Yugoslav Economic Policy in the 
Post-War Period: Problems, Ideas, In- 
stitutional Development, published by 
the AEA in 1971. 

The method of presentation is as fol- 
lows. The book opens with a discus- 
sion of the three economic reforms. It 
then examines the ideological and tech- 
nical debates in each of these three 
phases which revolved around policy 
formulation, institutional change, and 
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economic performance in the areas of 
planning and growth, agriculture, indus- _ 
try, the market mechanism, monetary 
institutions and policy, and the public 
finances. 

Horvat indicates that the pace -of 
economic change has created a “tradi- 
tion of no tradition, a tradition of change.” 
Institutions]! development and policy con- 
struction were. undertaken within a 
definite ideological perspective. Given this 
framework, an important test of iristitu- 
tional and social choices was their 
success in contributing to the achieve- 
ment of economic and social objectives. 
Poor economic performance as well as 
changing Yugoslav fortunes in interna- 
tional relations led to the recurring re- 
evaluation and reformulation of public 
policy. 

There were persistent themes in the 
policy debates. Whose preference func- 
tions should be dominant in deter-— 
mining the allocation of resources? 
Should policy goals and the details of 
policy be formulated in a centralized or 
decentralized way? 
` Should the market and/or administra- 
tive directives be the instruments with 
which to pursue public policies? What 
mix of policy instruments should be used 
to coordinate-economic activity so that 


-growth with. full employment, price 


stability, and balance of payments equi- 
librium could be achieved? 

Written. by a superbly qualified 
scholar in the field, this book is worthy 
of the attention of both specialists and 
nonspecialists in Eastern European af 
fairs. It surveys comprehensively the 
ideological and technical dimensions of 
the literdture which focused on the in- 
stitutional development of the Yugoslav 
economic system, the character of its 
policies, and the nature of its perform- 
ance. Within Horvat’s ideological frame- 
work, it evaluates the performance of the 
Yugoslav economy and, in the process, 
conveys the different lines of change of the ` 
economy and, in the process, conveys 
the different lines of change of the 
Yugoslav as contrasted with other Eastern 
European economies. Finally, it gives 
important insight into the way in which 
Yugoslavia handled the growth prob- 
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lems which have been common to all 
economies at a similar state of eco- 
nomic development, : 
NOEL J. J. FARLEY 
Bryn Mawr College 
Pennsylvania 


MICHAEL N. DANIELSON. The Politics 


_ of Exclusion, Pp. viti,443. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1976. 
$17.50. , 


Professor Danielson has developed an 
excellent case about the exclusion of a 
substantial proportion: of the American 
people from the new, plush suburbia. 
‘The groups that are barred from the re- 
‘cently developed communities include 
lower-income families, the elderly, 
blacks, and other minorities. Political. 
autonomy granted by the state legis- 
lature to the suburbs resulted in dis- 
criminatory housing policies. ` Conse- 
quently, blacks are separated from whites, 
the poor from the rich, the elderly from 
younger families, and minorities from 
the mainstream of society. Suburban 
political independence facilitated the 
formulation of rigid restrictions in. the 
local zoning and building codes in addi- 

-tion to the authority for planning and 
land use. 

. American cities have ANER INTE 
during the twentieth century, a major 
but quiet political revolution. Political 
bosses and the controlling political ma- 
chine have been discarded in favor of 
local community responsibility. Conse- 
quently, the pattern of annexation in 


vogue a century ago has been exchanged ` 


for local autonomy. While this social 
change may be applauded as progressive 
democracy, the sad commentary is that 
it has created a wide array of housing 
practices that are outrightly discrimina- 
tory. Political exclusion, according to 
the author, is responsible for the emer- 
gence of lily-white suburbs and somber 
black inner-cities. 


In a preliminary view, it would seem | 


that suburban political autonomy is a 

much-desired blessing, but a deeper 
analysis points to the contrary. On the 
one hand, the new suburban community 
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has assumed local responsibility for a 
wide array of services, such as police and 
fire protection and education as well as 
health needs. These practices would 
make it appear a desirable democratic 
process. On the other hand, local com- 
munity control, in réality, implies the 
allocation of power for formulating local 
codes for zoning, building, and planning 
authority that are grossly discriminatory. ` 
Thus, suburbia has been empowered to 
` prevent blacks and minorities from buy- 
ing new homes; and, furthermore, it has 
blocked the poor from acquiring subsi- 
dized or scatter-site housing. 

The key to exclusionary practices lies 
in the tax.base. More than 80 percent 
of the suburb’s revenue is derived from 
property taxes. The cost of education is 
about 60 percent of all expenditures. 
Tax considerations, therefore,’ are of 
primary importance for the politics of 
exclusion. Large, expensive homes that 
yield high tax rates are preferable to 
popular-priced, inexpensive houses, 
mobile homes, or subsidized housing 
projects that have a low tax yield. 

The author examines and documents 
‘effectively the basic factors that result in 
exclusionary practices. Particularly in- 
-teresting items are the land-use controls, 
„as structured in zoning ordinances, and 


“the interplay of ‘civil rights organiza- ` ` 


tions, local and business groups, and the 
housing industry. The evidence is even 
more startling when the various roles- 
played by the federal, state, and local 


courts are revealed, particularly when © ` 


they intervened to adjudicate the injus- 
tices of political exclusion. 

This is an impressive text that is 
chuck-full of interesting information. 
Yet, some/ questions may be raised. In 
the first place, if, as the author main- 
tains, most whites approve of exclusion- 
ary practices and blacks are not inter- 
ested in moving to suburbia, how can 
the problem be resolved? Moreover, any 
formulated law may be tantamount to ` 
legislating against the mores. 

Second, an assumption is'made that 
scattering the blacks and the poor would 
benefit society. Is dispersion really a 
solution to resolve the problems of pov- 
erty and‘minority discrimination? Up- 
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ward mobility seems to be overlooked - 
by the pervasive focus of open housing. - 


Third, the missing element in the book 
is the European experience with provid- 
ing mass housing for all social classes 
following World War II. How did the 
European countries resolve the problem 
of excluding the poor from the fashion- 
able neighborhoods of the richP How 
were the New Towns developed? 

Finally, suburbs do not remain young 
and beautiful forever. When they get old, 
they experience difficulties similar to 
the troubles suffered by the inner-cities. 
(See “Older Suburbs, Feeling Age, Seek 
Downtown Renewal,” The New York 
Times, 15 January 1977, pp. 1, 45.) Does 
the aging of New Rochelle in West- 
chester and Freeport, Long Island, pre- 
dict the future deterioration of subur- 
bia? How did the older suburbs resolve 
their political exclusion problems? 

In conclusion, Professor, Danielson 


has written a highly commendable text’ 


on open housing and the problems of 
political exclusion. The book covers 
the housing developments across the 
country, from New York to California 
and from Néw England to the South- 
west. Extensive case material provides 
for both broad generalizations and illus- 
trative case studies. The best example 
is the case of the Urban Development 
Corporation of New York. The text is a 
much-needed documentation of the 
study of suburbia. Undergraduate as 
well as graduate students will find it an 
interesting exploration of suburban 
growth and development. Both the ur- 
banologist and the urban researcher, 
the scholar studying prejudice and the 
researchers investigating human behav- 
ior, will find the text a useful resource for 
exploring the inconsistencies of the 
American housing pattern. 

MARTIN E. DANZIG 
Kingsborough Community College 
The City University of New York 
Brooklyn 


MICHAEL LIPTON. Why Poor People Stay 
Poor: Urban Bias in World Develop- 
ment. Pp. 467. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1977. 
- $15.00. 
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While it seems clear, as both Trotsky 
and Veblen argued, that there are advan- 
tages to backwardness, a growing litera- 
ture points in the opposite direction, to 
the disadvantages of backwardness. 
Michael Lipton’s book is of this latter 
persuasion, though he provides several 


- challenging twists to the argument. In 


this technical but lively and readable 
volume, Lipton sets out to show the 
reader that a profound distortion has 


crippled development efforts in the, 


Third World. The distortion is “urban 
bias,” a pervasive ideological commit- 
ment that equates development with 
urban growth and investment in in- 
dustrial - capacity. In other words, and 
here is where the disadvantages become 
apparent, development is defined in 
terms of the attributes of already de- 
veloped societies. 

- Urban bias means, concretely, that 
scarce resources invariably get dispro- 


-portionately allocated to the urban, in- 


dustrial sector, even though more bene- 
fits could be had ifrural development got 


anything like its fair share. Plainly put, 


Lipton argues that capital (and capitol) 
intensive investment aggravates rural 
squalor and underemployment while at 
the same time only dubiously moving 


_poor countries toward increased well- 


being. Much of the book is devoted to a 
careful analysis of why urban bias is bad 
economics and why dramatically in- 
creasing the peasantry’s share .of in- 
vestment monies would be to everyone’s 
benefit. Directly and boldly, including a 
serious and provocative analysis of early. 
Marxist theory. (and practice), Lipton. 
argues that the tribute wrung from the 
peasantry, directly and indirectly, is 

res morally and economically unjusti- 
fi 5 

Space does not permit going into de- 
tail or even doing-anything like justice _ 
to this complex, thoughtful, and thought- 
provoking book. Anyone interested in 
development, social change, or, broadly, 
the sources of what are sure to be explo- 
sion after explosion in the Third World 
should read this book. It’s not the last 
word, but the words are well chosen. 

“This being said, let me also register 
a few disappointments. First, I was 
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sorry to find no attempt to come. to terms 

- with Baran's seminal Political Economy 
of .Growth. Lipton dispenses with 
Marxian analyses so easily because he 

_ avoids, in this réaders’s estimation, some 
of the best. . 

It is also curious, given his emphasis 
on rural development and peasantry, 
that Lipton pays no sustained attention 
to Maoism or to post-revolutionary 
China. Here, it would seem, one would 
have a chance to assess efforts to counter- 
act urban bias, though the Chinese 
would no doubt prefer another label for 
the enemy. This is part of another reser- 
vation I felt: much of Lipton’s argument 
rests on the peasantry and their charac- 
ter—their presumed commitment to tra- 
ditions and social relations that. sap 
developmental energies. Lipton does 
not share this presumption, and he may 
be right, but he does not make as strong 
or compelling a case as he might. 

Finally, allow me one petty complaint: 
I have long since learned to live with 
footnotes coming-at the end of the book. 
I still do not like it, but I have adjusted. 
I am not yet resigned to the same treat- 
ment of tables presenting data crucial to 
the analysis at hand. It is more than 
aggravating; 
with which an argument can reasonably 
be scrutinized. 

JAN E. DIZARD 

Amherst College 

Massachusetts 


HORST MENDERSHAUSEN. Coping with 
the Oil Crises: French and German 
Experiences. Pp. vii, 110. Baltimore: 
`The John’s Hopkins University Press, 
1976. $7.50. 


EDWARD R. FRIED and CHARLES L. 
SCHULTZE, eds. Higher Oil Prices and 
the World Economy: The Adjustment 
Problem. Pp. vii, 283. Washington, 

_ D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1975. 
$9.95. . 


The current high price of oil is the 
‘result of an economic response to the 


political problems which surfaced in the - 


October 1973 Middle East War. Oil sud- 
denly became a scarce commodity with 
the ensuing problems for oil importing 


` 


it ‘undermines the ‘care . 
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countries of allocating the short sup- 
ply and paying the higher oil bill. Just 
as the October war had international 
political implications, paying for the 


. war in the form of higher oil prices has 


had international economic effects. 
These two books, with different degrees 
of emphasis, attempt an analysis of the 
political and economic repercussions 
of OPEC’s scarce oil policy. Tacitly or 
explicitly, the proper management of 
such problems is counseled as well. l 

The extent to which the economic 
and political aspécts. of the oil crises _ 
canbe separated is highly questionable. 
It is a laudatory feature of each of these 
books that both dimensions are incor- 
porated in the analysis. However, each 
places primary emphasis on a single 
facet: where the authors in the Fried and 
Schultze: volume concentrate on techni- 
cal economic features, Mendershausen 
leans heavily on political and -institu- 
tional aspects. This is not to say that 
a balanced view can be obtained by read- . 
ing both. of these books, because they- 
are not of equal intellectual stature. 

` Horst Mendershausen promises a case 
study of the French and West German 
experiences in dealing with the prob- 
lems presented by scarce oil. Two- 


- thirds of the book (66 pp.) is devoted to 


locating the oil policies of these nations 
within the broader historical and.insti- , 
tutional framework. The remaining 
pages show how France and West Ger- 
many pursued different policies in ad- 
justing to the altered oil environment. 
Some prescriptions for current policy 
can be found between the lines. While ` 


_insights are provided, Mendershausen’s 


promise is ultimately unfulfilled. What 
has been written is a thin brochure that 
reads like ‘an extended Neioawiek 
article. : : 
The book edited by Fried and Schultze 
is much more substantial and, hence, 
more likely to be the subject of dispute. 
All of the authors in this collection share 
a Keynesian-liberal perspective in their 
economic approach to the oil: crunch. 
Keynes bélieved that in the halcyon days 
of economics the discipline would be re- 
garded, as a mundane science (art?) like 
dentistry. In this spirit, the au 








ave i 


ashy by econometric models the 
amount of economic decay caused by 
higher oil prices, and the corrective 
government policy is straightforward. 
Numbers and analysis abound which are 


_ surely correct from the Keynesian view. | 


Fortunately. or unfortunately, other 
economists would view the problem dif- 
ferently and have different policy ad- 
vice. 

It is not possible to do justice to each 


- author.in the Fried and Schultze book. 


Overall, the short-run impact of the sud-, 
den jump in the price of oil is examined 
for the economies of various countries. 
A general conclusion is that higher oil 
prices act like a government tax increase 
for oil importing countries, which tends 


to reduce the level of world income. . 


Keynesian economics is well-equipped 
to manage such problems. In addition 


- to the decrease in aggregate demand, 


higher oil prices represent a transfer of 
wealth from oil importing to oil export- 
ing countries. The results in this book 
suggest that the real losers from the 
transfer are the underdeveloped coun- 
tries exclusive of OPEC and wage earn- 
ers within developed countries. The 
potentially explosive political implica- 
tions of this result are explored only 
peripherally. 

There is much to recommend in the 
Fried and Schultze book. Perhaps most 


` importantly, it illuminates the direction 


in which U.S. economic policy.will move 
when confronted with increased ‘prices 
for natural resources. In this regard, the 
fact that one of the editors, Charles L. 
Schultze, is now chairman of the Council 
of Economic. Advisors should make the 
introductory essay mandatory reading. 
The short-run Keynesian perspective 
will undoubtedly give some people 
cause for concern. 
ROBERT M. LARSEN 
University of Utah 
Salt bake City 
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tunities. Pp. vi, 185. New York: 
Praeger Publishers, Inc., 1976. $17.50. 


Two books, both dealing with energy 
scarcity, are reviewed here. First the 
book by O’Toole, Energy and Social 
Change. Unfortunately, ‘energy, and 
social change are not what this book is 
about; instead, it is the outcome of a 
confused mind representing wishful 
thinking that the energy scarcity, without 
affecting the quality of life, would some- 
how be transformed into abundance and 
OPEC would break down by 1985. 
Equally outlandish is the contention, un- 
substantiated by even a‘shred of evi- 
dence, that the technology for making 
commercially available the alternative 
forms of energy exists and that the banks 
would be providing the necessary capi- 
tal for its development. Nobody has ever 
claimed that banks can provide long- 
term risk capital, nor has anybody 
claimed the presence of technological 
feasibility to provide alternate energy 
at current prices. Billions of dollars be- 
ing drained out of the econdmy to pay 
the ever escalating price of oil has ad- 


_ versely affected the quality of life, and ` 


many more billions needed to develop 
the alternative energy would deprive the 
economy of investment needed in its 
other sectors representing actual loss or 
the potential loss in‘the quality of life. 
The loss in the quality of life would 
only be exacerbated by the author’s sug- 
gestion for the reversal of the capital- 
for-labor substitution which has been at 
the core of all human development to the 
present time. Similar would be the 
consequences of the author's suggestion 
of substituting cotton and wood for such 
energy-intensive products as synthetic 
fibers and plastics, respectively. Also, it 
is ill conceived for the author to suggest 
that the United States specialize in | 
service industry and import the energy- 
intensive products, Such specialization 
will only add to this country’s de- 
pendence on other nations and weaken 
the national security—a situation the 
United States is attempting to remedy by . 
developing domestic energy sources. - 
Equally misleading, superficial, and 
faulty is the analysis and comparison of 
energy consumption trends among na- 
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tions, especially between the United 


States and Japan. The latter country is - 


nowhere near the level of economic de- 
velopment attained by the United States 
and the energy/production ratio is 
known to be increasingly a function of 
the degree of economic development 
attained. Lamenting the past glory of the 
United States, as is evident from this 
quote—“Americans were once the 
world’s inventors, innovators, and entre- 
preneurs” —does. not serve any useful 
purpose either. The book hardly 
scratches the surface ag far as the social 
effects of energy scarcity are concerned. 

Sometimes one wonders about the use- 
fulness of such books either in explor- 
ing the dimensions of the energy prob- 
lem or in deriving solutions. 

The analysis in Hagel’s Alternative 
Energy Strategies, in contrast, is more 
thorough and more systematic. The book 
is well organized and the author evalu- 
ates the technological as well as the com- 


mercial feasibility of alternative forms’ 


of energy. He also discusses at length the 
prospects for the resolution of their re- 
spective problems in near future. This is 
followed by a discussion of the problems 
that could emerge from the ever escalat- 
‘ing oil prices; with and without restric- 
tion on thé supply, and total embargo of 


the type imposed by the Arabs in 1973. , 


This leads to a discussion of the com- 
parative dependence of the United 
States, Western Europe, and Japan on 
imported oil. However, significantly 
missing from this discussion is the analy- 
sis of the effects of the energy shortage 
on the developing countries, the coun- 
- tries which are economically least able 
to bear this burden. This aspect of the 
problem is also important because these 
countries are reacting to this situation 
by organizing international cartels for 
other commodities which may ‘ ulti- 
mately result in restructuring the terms 
of international trade. 


` While Hagel’s book is informative and . 


well organized, all the data used are 
secondary. It presents a good enumera- 
tion of facts as they are known today. 
However, -the book breaks no new 
ground. A more interesting analysis 
would involve the projections of future 
energy demand and supply,. the price 


elasticity of oil and other forms of 


energy and their cross elasticities, and 
the derivation of viable policy alterna- 


-tives and their implications for the 


United States and the global economy. 
Disappointingly lacking in the study is 
any discussion of the role played and 
likely to be played by the oligopolistic 
structure of the industry. 

The author, at times, seems to confuse 
the price elasticity of demand for oil 
and for the energy and to ignore the 
second order energy effects of substi- 
tuting capital for energy (since the capi- 
tal so substituted has energy inputs as 
well). The book, in a way, attempts to 
underplay a sense of urgency in resolv- 
ing the energy problem. The available 
statistics show that at the 1974 energy 
consumption rate of 6.1 billion tons 
growing at 3.5 to 5.0 percent per annum, . 
the world’s published-proved oil re- 
serves of 97.1 billion tons would be con- 
sumed in approximately 12 to 13 years. 


On the whole, Hagel’s book is pleasant ec 
reading, and for those not familiar with ; 


the energy problem in its various facets, 
informative as well. 
SANTOSH P. GUPTA 
Cheyney State College 
Pennsylvania 
MANAK C. GUPTA 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 
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RICHARD A. POSNER. Antitrust Law: 
An Economic Perspective. Pp. v, 262. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1976. $15.00. 


What is the future course for antitrust? 
Should it be strengthened? weakened? 
maintained at its present level? In ad- 
dressing this ‘issue,. Professor Posner 
has a mixed answer. In one important 
respect, the application of the law to 
oligopolistic conduct, he wishes to 
strengthen policy. He would make Sec- 
tion 1 of the Sherman Act applicable to. 
unified pricing without the need for the . 
prosecution to prove, as at present; that 
the competitors acted together as one 


_ by agreement. 


To obtain this change, Posner would 
have the courts more readily accept 


ta 
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economic evidence of pricing and mar- 
keting conduct and especially evidence 
on monopolistic price performance as 
proof of illegal joint action (pp. 55-77). 
As a remedy for illegal collusion, the 
author would have the courts impose 
stringent financial penalties, penalties 
so stringent that the oligopolists would 
find it more in their interest to price at 
the competitive level than to recognize 
their interdependence: and price ab- 
normally high. ` 

With oligopolists prieina competi- 
tively, there is, Posner reasons, no néed 
for the smaller independents which have 
served to moderate the -pricing of their 
larger rivals. Thus, antitrust policy de- 
signed to prevent big business from 
eliminating or controlling its smaller 


competitors by restrictive practices be- ` 


comes obsolete. Hence, Posner favors 
repealing every provision of the anti- 
trust laws except Section 1 of the Sher- 


_man Act. Mergers and restrictive prac- 


tices would be banned only when they 


are “unreasonably anticompetitive”. 


(p. 216). 


Incidentally, with Section 2 of the 


‘Sherman Act gone, there would-be no 


antitrust policy applicable to structural 
monopoly; but, according to the author, 
none is needed. Ifa monopolist performs 


poorly, other firms will come in. He 


doubts the existence of real barriers to 
entry, saying, for example, “ ‘Economies 
of scale do not create a barrier to entry; 


_ they only dictate the level of output that 


the new entrant must achieve in order to 
minimize his costs” (p. 92), an untenable 
position and pure sophistry. 

For implementation, Posner realis- 
tically turns not to Congress but to the 
courts. The latter should follow his sug- 
gestions for strengthening policy toward 
collusion but.shun the others. Society 


has no interest in knowing what firms. 


can win when the contest turns on using 
the brass knuckles of economics. Society 
does have an interest in knowing which 
can survive when the contest turns on 
price, quality, service, and terms of 
trade. If the independents can compete 
on these terms, why exclude them from 
the economy? ` 
RONALD H. WOLF 
University’ of Tennessee 
Knoxville 
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Henry J. PRATT. The Gray Lobby. Pp. 
ix, 250. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1976. $15.00. 


WILLIAM C. GREENOUGH: and FRANCIS 
P.. KING. Pension Plans and Public 
Policy. Pp..x, 311. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1976. $15.00. 


These two books complement each ` 
other well. Both focus on the needs of 
the elderly and on mechanisms to meet 
those, needs, especially mechanisms of 
the federal government. Pratt’s book, 
primarily an interest group analysis, ex- 
amines the manner in which the federal 
government has responded to demands 
from the elderly. Greenough and King ~ 
concentrate on the substance of public 
policy, describing the evolution and 
character of pension plans for private 
and public employees. They conclude 
with descriptions of pension programs 
in seven other industrial nations. 

- Pratt, a Wayne State political scientist, 
uses the shorter historical perspective, 
beginning with the 1920s. He stresses 
the factors that affect public policy for 
the elderly, especially the impact of or- 
ganized groups. He finds that despite 
the notoriety of the Townsend Move- 

_Ment, senior citizen groups were only 
peripheral factors in promulgating and 
shaping the Social Security Act of 1935. 
The Gray Lobby continued to be a rela- 
tively inconsequential stimulus for pub- 
lic policy until the 1960s. From -an 
examination of representative organiza- 
tions for the elderly, Pratt posits the fac- 
tors that have increased the clout of these 
structures in recent years. Periodically, 
he links his findings to prior landmarks 
of interest group research, such as writ- 
ings of David Truman, Mancur Olson, 
James Q. Wilson, and Robert Salisbury. 
In gerieral, Pratt views his research as 
compatible with , previous “studies of 
interest group influence, as well as stud- 
ies of collective behavior. But he also 
suggests modifications to both areas of 
research. 

Pratt finds several notable factors in 
this policy area: It is one in which Con- 
gress not the president was the persist- 
ent initiator of new proposals. Despite 
the tepid sponsorship of the Eisenhower 
and Nixon administrations, the 1961 
and 1971 White House Conferences on 
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the Aging were major stimulants to 
federal action. The most sweeping 
policy change, enacted in 1972, which 
tied Social Security pensions. to the cost 
of living, was.an apparent by-product. of 
the short-lived presidential aspirations 
of Wilbur Mills. There has been consid- 
erable interchange of leadership be- 
tween governmental agencies and or- 
ganizations for the elderly. 

The Gray Lobby is highly readable, 
although sorme readers may be irritated 
by the use of “analyst” when footnotes 
show it is an affectation for “J.” A refer- 
ence to Banfield and Wilson (p. 70) who 
are not mentioned in the source cited 
(Greenstein’s 1963 ed. of The American 
Party System and the American People) 
is the only documentation error I found. 
The likely intended source is the re- 
search on party activists by Katz and 

' Eldersveld, Wolfinger, or Cutright and 
Rossi. These flaws notwithstanding, the 
topic and Pratt’s coverage of it deserve 
a wide audience. 

Greenough and King, officials of 


T.L.A.A.-C.R.E.F., systematically pre- . 


sent the basic facts about the growin 
financial needs of retired Americans ad 
trace the main features of -private and 
public pensions over the past century. 
This presentation is interlarded, but not 
overloaded, with numerous tables which 
are comprehensible to the ordinary lay 
reader. Some statistical evidence is 
startling, for example, 7,000 citizens 
are now at least 100 years old; 57 years 
after the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching closed its 
“pension roles [sic]” to new members, 
it was still paying benefits to 625 per- 
sons or 10 percent of the plan’s total 
‘beneficiaries; as of 1967, only 12 percent 


of income of those 65 and older came ° 


from private or public pension plans; a 
reduction of retirement age from 65 to 60 
would increase pénsion costs by 51 per- 
cent, a reduction to age 55 would in- 
crease costs by 123 percent. These and 
other data suggest that retirement is 


no longer a short-term experience for | 


many persons, that many retirees are 
primarily dependent on Social Security 
benefits, and that early ‘retirement to 


free jobs for younger workers is an | 


expensive alternative. 
In the course of examining features of 


’ political | scientists, 
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Social Security benefits and private and 
public pension plans, frequent reference . 
is made to the 1974 Employment Re- 
tirement Security Act (ERISA). The 
book is not a jéremiad, but it points to 
weakness in these programs: frequently 
insufficient reserves have been set aside 
to cover benefits (public employee plans 
have, if anything, the worst record on 
this count); we continue to call it in- 


“surance, but Social Security is not that; 


double dipping, that is, retiring on one 
plan and then qualifying under a second 
pension plan, is increasing although itis 
contrary to the goals of pension plans and 
it diverts additional resources to some 
retirees while others have no or inade- 
quate pension coverage. Except -for 
ERISA, there has been little long-range 
policy planning: for instance, govern- 
mental pensions which initially were 
generous to compensate fot low career 
earnings are even more generous today 
although earnings have become com- 
petitive with private employment. 

The crunch will be unavoidable in the 
early twenty-first century. If some steps 
are not taken to build reserves, to inhibit 
if not eliminate double dipping, and to 
regulate Social Security.costs, we can ex- 
pect either a taxpayers’ revolt or eco- 
nomic suffocation from the tax burden. 


‘This is a fate that should perturb all of 


us. The consequences of continuing to 
muddle through are staggering. For this 


_reason, Pension Plans and Public Policy 


is one of that handful of books that 
should be required reading for re- 
sponsible citizens. 
I. Poti WOLF . 
Indiana University, Southeast 
New Albany ` 


WILLIAM H. READ. America’s Mass 
-Media Merchants. Pp. ix, 209. Balti- . 
more, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Uni- ° 
versity Press, 1977. $10.95. 


Multinational ‘corporations (MNCs) 
have, in recent years, elicited consider- 
able scholarly intérest notably among 
sociologists, and 
economists, and there has been a verita- 
ble ‘outpouring of studiés examining 
such varied questions as the MNCs’ 
management and decision-making struc- 
tures, their power and influence in na- 
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tional and international politics, and 
their social and economic impact on the 
development of the Third World. Little 
attention, however, has been paid to 
American mass media communications 
systems as transnationals or the implica- 
tions of their global reach. As William H. 
Read writes, “That the U.S. is a tradi- 
tional and giant trading country is no 
surprise to anyone. But seldom do we 
think of media as. being among Ameri- 
ca’s biggest exports. The sale of Boeing 
Aircraft to China, wheat to Russia, and 


~ the multinational corporate structures 
of IBM and ITT were prominent sym- - 


bols of American trade in the. quarter 
century after World War II. To these can 


- be added news services, some maga- 


zines, films and TV programs” (p. 3). By 
focusing on this relatively’ unchartered 
area, the ubiquitous penetration of 
foreign countries by American major 


media, America’s Mass Media Mer- 


chants fills an important gap in our 
knowledge. 

Read’s chief purposes are (1) to pre- 
sent a detailed morphological analysis 
of eight printing media (the Associated 
Press, United Press International, the 
New York Times News Service, the 
Washington Post-Los Angeles Times 
News Service, International Herald 
Tribune, Time, Newsweek, and Readers’ 
Digest) and two visual media (motion 
pictures and television) and (2) to evalu- 


ate their influence on foreign mass 
` media, the social and cultural fabric of © 


the world (with special emphasis on the 
Soviet Union, the Third World, Canada, 
and Western Europe), and international 
politics. Read’s overall conclusion is that 
“we may expect American mass media to 
be links in a world of even more interde- 
pendence, considerable dependence 
and very little integration” (p. 154). 
Although the book has been published 
by a university press (the author is also 
a Fellow of both the Center for Inter- 
national Affairs and the. Program on In- 
formation Technologies and Public Poli-° 
cies at Harvard University), it is not 


strictly speaking a scholarly work. - 


Rathér, America’s Mass Media Mer- 
chants is basically a solid and well- 
documented piece of journalism with 
ambitions limited to descriptive and 
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monographic objectives. Sorely lacking 
is an explicit theoretical framework, 
in the absence of which useful insights 
and informative data are lost in a rather 
rambling, disconnected, and too. fre- 
quently anecdotic discussion. 

Another source of uneasiness for this 
reviewer is the authors tendency to 


‘raise numerous issues while providing 


too few and generally unconvincing an- 
swers. For example, Read is sensitive to 
the charge of “cultural imperialism” re-` 
sulting from the intrusion of American 
values and mores in foreign environ- 


‘ments. But at the same time he dismisses 


the notion of “information sovereignty” 
as an unacceptable alternative to the free 
flow principle. Nevertheless, the book 
explores interesting and: unduly ne- 
glected problems and is a lively addition - 
to the literature on MNCs. 
CAROL S. GREENWALD 
Brooklyn College 
City University of New York 
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PREFACE 

Oné of the major problems confronting the scholarly field of public policy 
is to improve communication among those who are involved in policy analy- 
sis. Unfortunately, knowledge from_policy studies is not very cumulative. 
Not only does much of our scholarship on public policy fail to speak to policy 
makers, but the analyst who studies health policies often fails to have effec- 
tive communication with others in the health area, and he generally fails 
to communicate with his colleagues who work with education, housing, 
defense, or social control policies. Hopefully, this issue of THE ANNALS can 
make| a modest: contribution to facilitating communication among those 
who Workin different policy sectors. Most of the papers in this issue 
were|presented before the 1976 annual meeting of the Social Science 
Hist Association. The Social Science. History Association operates 
through a number of networks, and the Network on Social Theory and 








d be more innoyative but less efficient than a bare ee one. 
ile the essays in this issue were prepared independently of the 


Freinework can be useful in a specific policy sectors. 
eee several authors focus on such consumption policies as health 


to regult in more outputs in the Foes of better health. And short of restruc- 
turing the system—resulting in more centralized controls—health care 
costs will continue to escalate. Yet, a more centralized delivery system may 
reduce costs and may distribute health care resources more equitably. 
The importance .of structural variables in shaping outcomes is also a 
theme in the essay by Neal Gross as well as that by Burkart Holzner and 
Leslie Salmon-Cox. Both essays point out that in the 1960s there was a 
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serious-effort to shape educational outcomes by pouring more money into 
the educational delivery system. But without an adequate theory of educa- 
tional change and without proper concern with structural variables, many 
of the programs foundered, and the desired educational goals were not 
achieved. 

Ted Gurr and Denis Szabo in their separate essays fics on another policy 
sector which receives treatment in the Hage-Hollingsworth scheme—that 
involving social control policies. Just as the essays on health and educational 
policies point out that simply increasing inputs does not necessarily affect 
outcomes, so Ted Gurr points out that simply increasing crime control 
inputs—more police, more money— does not necessarily influence the rate 
of crime. 

Consistent with the Fase ievoa emphasis on using general vari- 
ables as a means of studying societies across time and space, John Woolley, 
in his cross-national study cf the effectiveness of central banks, focuses 
on two such general variables: concentration of power (centralization) 
and complexity. The papers by Henry Teune and by Aron Katsenelinboigen 
and Herbert Levine deal comparatively with the structural variable of 
centralization. The Teune essay points out that most western democracies 
are facing a fiscal crisis, but whether the fiscal crisis erupts at the local level, 
as in New York City, or at the national level, as in Great Britain, depends 
on how centralized the system is. The Katsenelinboigen and Levine essay, 
focusing on centrally planned economies, points out that there is in all 
industrialized societies a constant tension between the emphasis placed on 
market considerations and planning; regardless of whether the economy is 
capitalist .or noncapitalist. Western societies increasingly place more 
emphasis on planning while the countries of Eastern Europe are becoming 
more concerned with market considerations, thus‘causing a certain amount 
of convergence in all industrialized societies on the centralization 
continuum. 

Most policy studies are not very much concerned with normative con- 
siderations, and this is true with the Hage-Hollingsworth essay as well as 
with most of the essays in this ANNALS issue. An exception is the essay by 
Lawrence Joseph, which demonstrates some of the shortcomings in policy 
analyses which are not normatively oriented. A major task which should be 
on the agenda of those who study public policy is to integrate more 
effectively empirical analysis with normative considerations. 


J. ROGERS HOLLINGSWORTH 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 434, Nov. 1977 


The First Steps Toward the Integration of Social 
= Theory and Social Policy 


By JERALD HAGE AND J. ROGERS HOLLINGSWORTH 


ABSTRACT: This paper presents a theoretical framework as 
a first step'in the constructing of a body of theory for under- 
standing certain types of policy outcomes. While the frame- 
work operates at a somewhat general level, it does not apply 
to all policy problems. Nevertheless, it does permit us to 
code most policy studies and offers some potential for de- 
veloping generalizations which transcend a number of policy 
sectors. The essay combines general variables with an interest 
group approach to the study of public policy. By knowing 
the relative power of specific interest groups, we are able 
to increase the predictability of what policy outcomes will 
prevail. The type of analysis presented herein should help 
to establish more clearly the constraints under which policy- 
makers operate and to clarify the consequences that are 
likely to follow when certain kinds of policies are adopted. 
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HEN one reflects on the poor 


communication between. 


those who engage in theory con- 
struction and those who are policy- 
makers, the complaints often center 
ori the abstractness of those whose 
concerns ‘are essentially with basic 
science. The theoreticians are ac- 
cused of being too remote from the 
complexity of reality. Seldom does 
one hear that the real reason there is 
such poor connection ‘ between 
theorv and social policy is that there 
has been too much attention paid 
to practical problems and not 
enough to the development of 
theory. Yet, in the area of policy 
studies, this would appear to be the 
case. There is no-end of various 
studies about public policy, with 
the concerns. and objectives of 
policymakers clearly in mind; yet, 
few substantial sets of findings have’ 
emerged from the plethora of policy 


- studies. The Baconian hope of the 


inductive approach has not worked. 
Instead, we are left with a bewilder- 
ing array of specific studies, seem- 
ingly unconnected with one another. 
Health. policy researchers rarely 
communicate with those who work 
on’ educational policy. And ‘even 
within each -of these broad policy 
areas, policy research is so highly 
specialized that the recommenda- 
tions of different policy researchers 
are contradictory in nature. Regret- 
tably, there has been little sys- 
tematic building of the general 
knowledge so essential for the solu- 
tion of social problems. 

Obviously, the social sciences are 


not completely without a body of ` 


theory. In this respect, the econo- 
mists have been more successful 
than those in other social science 
disciplines. In different disciplines 


, the Marxists and functionalists have 


provided a model that helps us to 


understand why certain outcomes 
are taken, but they do not cast much 
light on why there are variations 
in outcomes among societies. 
Neither has much been done as yet 
to focus on the causal connections 
between policy means and the util- 
ities achieved, even though one _ 
could argue that it is implicit in 
both ‘Marxist and functionalist ap- 
proaches. The Marxists argue that 
useful outcomes are not achieved 
because of the domination of certain 
interests groups and the: function- 
alists assume that what is desired is 
achieved. Both perspectives leave 
much to be desired. . 

The purpose of this: essay is not 
to dwell on this lament, about which 
most of us can agree. Instead, we are 
interested in laying down a theoreti- 
cal framework as the first step in con- 
structing a body of theory useful 
for understanding certain kinds of 
policy outcomes, although it is clear 
‘that the framework will not apply 
to all social problems. However, we 
should not be discouraged if we do ` 
not provide a framework which. ad- 
dresses all problems faced by indus- 

_trial societies. And while our frame- 

work is clearly not a theory, we’ 
intend to show how a number of 
hypotheses can be developed within 

this perspective so that at least the 

potential for theory construction is 

made clear. Throughout, the empha- 

sis is on the approach to solving prac- 
tical problems, not on the correct- 

ness of the solution to a specific 

social problem. 

The esséntial intellectial niet 
of the paper is to suggest that if 
we are to construct a theory appro- 
priate for understanding policy out- 
comes, then we have several tasks 
before. us. First, we must create 
some minimum set of general utili- 
ties that will allow us to classify or 
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code-the bulk of the various policy 
studies. Unless -this is done, each 
study remains an isolated and spe- 
cific historical case. Second, we must 
translate the means used to achieve. 


specific utilities into some set of vari- - 


ables. The crux of a theory about 
social policy should be some form of 
-causal analysis relating means em- 
ployed with ends achieved. Without 
this, there is little opportunity for 
the accumulation of knowledge. And 
while the point is perhaps obvious, 
it is nevertheless often not honored 
in policy studies. In contrast to our 
approach, most policy studies have 
focused on the intended or preferred 
utilities, rather than outcomes ac- 
tually achieved. Our approach is to 
emphasize the means employed and 
the outcomes achieved, which may 
or may not be intended. Even so, we 
do suggest that certain interést 
groups have specific preferences-for 
certain utilities across societies and 
time, though our argument is that 
more is to be gained by examining 
accomplishments than intentions. 
There is some overlap between 
predicting which policy will be 
adopted and what actually happens 
as a consequence of adopting cer- 
tain policies, but they are not identi- 
cal. Policy studies have too often 
emphasized the former, but if theory 
about social policy is to be useful, 


the latter also deserves considerable’ 
It is partly. because so _ 


emphasis. 
many policy studies have tended to 
focus on who wins the power strug- 
gle, rather than on why certain out- 
comes emerge, that we are still with- 
out a body of theory about social 
policy. The paradox has been that 
policy studies have remained too 
close to the wishes of policymakers 


and thus have not spoken to their. 


needs. 7 


or a 


A GENERAL SCHEME OF 
UTILITIES ` 

Our first assumption is that most 
policy debates revolve around one or 
more general utility. Usually these 
have been conceived in relatively 
specific terms, but in point of fact, 
there appears to be a comparatively 
small set of general variables that 
can be employed to classify particu- 
lar utilities. Some schema is needed 


in which the categories are mutually 


exclusive and reasonably exhaus- 
tive. What has made the develop- 
ment of such a schema particularly 
difficult is that one needs a con- 
ceptual framework that can describe 
all of society, for any single policy 
issue could be relevant to any par- 
ticular aspect of society. Clearly, 
the generating of such a schema is 
an impossible task. Our solution to 
this difficulty is to develop four 
lists of social utilities that tap major 
parts—but not all—of society and 
reflect common values that are usu- 
ally articulated in policy debates.: ` 
The scheme represents a mini-max 
solution between the desire to cover 
all aspects of society, an attempt 
which would fail for being too com- 
plex and cumbersome, and the de- 
sire to cover so few aspects of society 
that it too would fail for being too 
simple and sketchy. Instead of offer- 
ing a scheme of several types of 
policies such as Theodore Lowi, 
Oliver Williams, and several others, 
we intend to look at different kinds 
of social utilities that represent 
different parts of a society. And 
while our emphasis is on national 
policies, the proposed list could be 
adapted easily to` state. or local 
policies or to an organizational level 
of analysis as well. 

The underlying theme of our 
approach is as follows: Policies ¢ are 
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FIGURE 1 
SOCIAL OUTPUTS 


. Level of education and scientific output. 
. Level of artistic and cultural production. 
.. Level of societal security and social order. 
Level of population. 

. Level of economic production. 

. Level of leisure activity. 

. Level of health and well-being. 

. Level of charity and religious activity. 
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implemented or adopted because 
they are designed to achieve some 
objective. Thus, one needs some 
minimum list of objectives or de- 
sired outcomes. We have found it 
useful to think of these as parts of 
society because the objective always 
has same behavioral referent. The 
goal may be to reduce unemploy- 


` ment, to get “more bang for a buck” 


in the defense area, to integrate 
blacks and whites, to reduce crime, 
or to increase equality in the distri- 
bution of income. Because these 
represent changes in the nature of 
society, variables must be specified 
which describe these changes. We 
believe that there are four major 
kinds of utilities that also represent 
most internal changes in society. 
These are output, performance, con- 
trol, end structural utilities. (See 
figure 6 on p. 12.) 


Output utilities 
The first and most typical kind of 


utility that forms the substance of . 


many policy debates is the output 
of various institutional sectors. We 
can conceive of societies, political 
units, or institutions as delivery 
systems that produce something. 
These outputs represent resources 
that societies or its members want. 
They are either private or public 
goods, to use the economists’ lan- 
guage New policies come into de- 
bate frequently when some interest 


group or coalition becomes dissatis- 
fied with the amount of production 
of a particular resource. 

In figure 1 is a list of eight social - 
outputs. While it can be debated 
whether there are indeed eight, ten, 
or some other-number, the critical 
point is that this list was systemati- 
cally derived.!. And regardless of 
whether this particular list is exhaus- 
tive, we believe that the approach is 
a correct one. We need some such 
list of the typical outputs corre- 
sponding to the major institutional 
sectors, delivery systems, or, re- 
source production systems of so- 
cieties in order to make progress in 
the codification of existing policy 
studies. They also represent some of 
the major values found in most so- 


‘cieties. Most people want know- 


ledge and beauty, protection and 
affection, work and play, physical 
and spiritual well-being. The terms 
usually used for these particular 
values are many and varied. How- 
ever, they represent the ideas that 
are reflected in the eight types of 
outcomes. Societies may differ in the 
relative importance attached to a 
particular value or output or in the 
means used to achieve an objective, 
but the objectives are the ones com- 
monly desired by people in indus- 
trializing societies. 

Another important desideratum in 
any list of outputs is that it should re- 
flect the major disciplines in the social 
sciences; that is, political science, 
economics, sociology, and demogra- 
phy. Thus the population output is 
included as well as education, 
health, and: well-being. Security 
represents the concern of political 
science, while obviously economic 
production is that of economics. 


1. Jerald Hage, Techniques and Problems 
of Theory Construction in Sociology (New- 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1972). 
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FIGURE 2 


EXAMPLES OF INDICATORS FOR SELECTED OUTPUTS 


Level of Education and Scientific Output: 


percent literate; 


—-percent of population 5-17 in school; 
—percent of population 18-24 in school; 
number of scientific journals and publications. 


Level of Societal Security and Social Order: 


~—- gains or losses in territory; - 


‘gains or losses in the proportion of military equipment Fom foreign sources. 


Level of Economic Production: 


—production by sectors ofeconomy; Le e., agriculture, manufacturing, service. 


Level of Health and Well-Being: 


——age specific death rates by cause of disease; . 

—age standardized death rates by cause of disease; 

—proportion of population 60 and over covered by pension funds; 
— proportion of population below some stipulated level of poverty. 


Several of the outputs tend not to be 
considered very often and- yet, in- 


creasingly, public policies are being- 


developed relative to them. Artistic 
and cultural production have re- 
‘cently been the. concern of the 
American government. The use of 
leisure time, including the regula- 
tion of vacation time, is an impor- 


tant part of the French government's . 


policy. For example, it has had a 
long-time policy of building sports 
and vacation facilities. The Soviet 
government has at various times 
tried to discourage religious activity, 
while in contrast, the American gov- 
ernment has encouraged religious 
activity via its policy of allowing 
charitable deductions to religious 
organizations. 

From a functionalist viewpoint, 
these eight outputs can be seen as 
making a society more or-less self- 
sufficient. The resources speak to a 
variety of human needs, albeit not 
all. Some of the other human needs 
are met in .other indicators, es- 
pecially the structural ones, From a 
social planning viewpoint, these 
outputs correspond to the major ones 


that many societies monitor.? For 
most industrializing and advanced 
industrial societies, the real prob- 
lem is to achieve balanced growth 
in these outputs and to decide what 
their relative importance should be. 
Operational indicators or mea- 
sures of the output variables are sug- 
gested in figure 2. The list is sug- 
gestive, not exhaustive, and is pro- 
vided to concretize the discussion. 
These indicators are appropriate 
for societal analysis, but one would 
need different ones for organiza- 
tional or institutional analysis. 
Several important points about 


_the measures need to be made. First, 


for several of the outputs, actual 
output or achievement measures do 
not exist, and so_ utilization rates 
are employed. There are not ac- 
ceptable international academic 
achievement tests except for literacy 
rate, so that school attendance is 
accepted as a proxy. Likewise, a 
good measure of charity is not 
readily available, so that activities, 

2. Eleanor Sheldon and W. Moore, Indi- 


cators of Social Change (New York: Russell 
Sage, 1968). 
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such as donations, are substituted. 
Except in time of war, the measure- 
ment of external security poses 
problems. Again we are forced to a 
fall back position of relying on the 
size of the military; that is, om a 
utilization indicator. Second, eco- 
nomic. production is restricted in 
meaning and in measurement of 
primary and secondary activity, and 
only those services, such as trans- 
portation, banking, and commerce 
that are business related are noted. 


. This is because many of the other 


services fall within the province of 
other productive outputs—particu- 
larly health, education, and well- 
being. Similarly, security and order 
are not all thé measures of political 
performance that political scientists 
would like to focus on, but they do 
capture some of the most important 
elements. 

An enduring debate in most so- 
cieties is over the. relative impor- 
tance of these outputs, the tradi- 
tional guns‘versus butter problem 
so often discussed. Historically, 
there.have been those who preferred 
to maximize national security or edu- 
cation, while others have preferred 
to emphasize ecosomic production 
or health care. Swings in the evalua- 
tion of these objectives are usually 
associated with swings in votes for 
particular programs in the legisla- 
ture or even candidates in elections. 
For example, there is presently in 
Great Britain much discussion about 
whether public spending should be 
reduced. This debate is really one 
about the relative importance of 
various welfare outputs versus other 
economic outputs, as well as the best 


means for maintaining growth i in all, 


of them. 

In the long term, most people 
agree on the desirability of all of 
these. It is in the short-term that the 
debates about priorities are waged. 


Typically, a period of too much 
emphasis on some of these objec- 
tives will be followd by a period 
when other outputs will receive 
higher priority. A change ina policy 
—a new program or technology— 
will usually be advanced on the 
basis of what it can do relative to 
one of these outputs. 

~ Thus, the discussion about air- 
power during the 1920s was a de- 
bate about the need to increase or 
maintain national security, that is 
independence. The long-term ‘de- 
bate about different..methods of 
financing health care has centered . 
around the need to reduce mortality 
and morbidity rates, especially 
among the poor. There has been a 
continuous debate about the level of 
research funds necessary to produce 
more technological knowledge. The 
National. Endowment for the Hu- 
manities and the Arts- administers 
government programs designed to 
increase the output of artistic crea- 
tion. The many controversies over 
whether to reduce taxes or to ex- 
pand the money supply have been 
very much concerned with expand- 
ing productive output. Just as the 
economists have developed equa- 
tions, such as the Cobb-Douglas - 
production function, which allows 
them to make practical suggestions, 
itis possible to do something similar 
for other outputs in other sectors of 
the society. 

Almost everyone wants these out- 
puts. However, they become in- 
creasingly controversial when an in- 
crease in one kind of output requires 
a deemphasis on another output. ` 

Obviously, all policy. debates do 
not focus on outputs. They involve . 
other kinds of outcomes as well. 
Utilities that are more likely to acti- 
vate certain interest groups are those- 
that reflect the measure of how well 
and in what ways particular outputs 
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FIGURE 3 


SOCIAL PERFORMANCE UTILITIES AND EXAMPLES OF INDICATORS . 


Innovativeness or Adoptiveness: 


x 


—number of-new academic disciplines created i in a year; 
—number of products created in one year. . F 


” Social Achievement Index: 


`~ 


— percent of growth in education and science outputs in a year; 
—percent growth in security and order outputs in a year; 
—percent growth in economic production in.a year; 
—percent growth in health and ieee in a year. 


3 Efficiency: 


—capital/output ratios in various sectors of economy; 
' —index of productivity in industry. 


` Level of Membership Participation: 
. —percent of population ‘actually voting; 
- —membership in voluntary organizations. 


are achieved, and this involves our 
second category of utilities. We 
choose to call these societal per- 
formances, and there appear to be 
four basic ones: innovation or adap- 
tiveness, societal achievement, effi- 
ciency used to achieved societal ob- 
jectives, and achieve participation. 
(See figure 3) - , 

Thus each program or policy can 
be discussed, not only in terms of a 
particular output, but, more impor- 
tantly, each program may be evalu- 
ated in terms of these performances 


or considerations. Thus the demand . 


of more “bang for a buck” is a state- 
ment that ‘reduced cost is a desired 
‘utility as ‘well as`an increase in na- 
tional security. Discussions about 
educational programs, such as the 
open classroom, bilingual educa- 
tion, and special "education, concern 


the quality of education and the de- | 


sirability of emphasizing individual 
needs and differences. This is quite 
different from programs designed 
to maximize the quantity of informa- 
tion learned, such as in discussions 
about the reading ability of grade 
school children. Similarly, some 
policies are adopted because they 


will increase the motivation or par- 


t 


ticipation of particular groups. One 
purpose of community control is to 
improve the participation of parents 
in the schools, ‘though it often had 
the opposite effect on the motiva- 
tion of the teachers. Headstart-type 
educational programs have become 
institutionalized, not.because they 
really make a differerice in eliminat- 
ing or reducing the differences be- 
tween low and middle income chil- 
dren, but because they.made parents 
happy; they liked their increased 
participation in education. This 
underscores what we have noted 
earlier: one must look at what is 
achieved or accomplished rather 
than what.is intended. Frequently, 
satisfaction of the participants, 
whether providers or customers, is a 
critical utility even if nothing else 
is achieved. _ 

In the 1960s, the problem of a 
technological gap in France led to 
the adoption of a wide variety of pro- 
grams and policies designed to in- 
crease the rate of technological 
change’ (innovation) in science and 
new product development in indus- 
try. These goals were so important 
to the French policymakers that they 
made this the number one goal in 
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the Fifth Plan, subordinating all 
other objectives. To facilitate these 
objectives, they not only allocated a 


relatively large proportion of funds _ 
to research and development, but 


created a number of specialized or- 
ganizations designed to coordinate 
the entire research effort. 

In the short run, some of these four 
performance utilities are usually 
somewhat in opposition to one an- 
other. For example, increasing cost 
efficiency often reduces innovation 
and vice versa. As a system empha- 
sizes increased motivation or partici- 
pation, there is a décrease in the 
quantity of what can be produced 
and vice versa. In general, innova- 
tion, quality oriented, and motiva- 
tion/participation producing poli- 
cies are internally consistent, as are 
quantity oriented, cost reduction, 
and consumer oriented policies. 
Problems result when policymakers 
try to combine all of these per- 
formances in the same policy. Need- 
less to say, this is true only within 


certain limits. And, there are a few 


policies that appear to improve per- 
formance in all areas simultane- 
ously. When this occurs, such 
policies are non-controversial -but 
this is usually a short-term phe- 
nomenon. Conflicts occur when 
choices must be made among al- 
ternatives. The quality versus cost 
debate is a fundamental one that 
usually activates opposing sides. At 
historical moments, the advocates of 
quality performance will win out; at 
other times, the advocates of effi- 
ciency will be victorious. 


Control utilities 


Still a third category of utilities 
is social control or coordination. (See 
figure 4.) In general, the more effec- _ 
tive the communication among 
groups in a society, the lower the 
rate of conflict, and the lower the 
rate of coercion. Conversely, the less 


effective the communication among 


groups in a society, the higher the 
rate of conflict and the higher the 
rate of coercion. Thus the Scandi- 


FIGURE 4 


SOCIAL CONTROL AND COORDINATION OF UTILITIES AND EXAMPLES OF INDICATORS 


Rate of Communication: 


—degree of ethnic diversity; 

` —degree of religious pluralism; 
—number of miles traveled per capita per annum; 
—number of telephone calls per 100,000 people; 
number of radios and television sets per 100,000 people; 
—number of telephones per 100,000 people. 


Rate of Coercion: 


` f —number of police per 10, 000 sapdan P 
-number of penal days per 1000 population; 5 
—number of arrests per 10,000 population; 
—percent of G.N.P. spent on police. 


Rate of Consensus/Conflict: - 


—-percent of labor force involved in strikes; 
-——number of violent disturbances; 
_ —number of mass strikes or demonstrations. 


Rate of Conformity/Deviance: 


—total lesser crimes per 100,000 population; 
—total major crimes per 100,000 population; 
—total number of riots per 100,000 population. 
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navian, countries, with a homo- 
geneous and small population, have 
fairly effective communication 
among social groups, low rates of 
crime, and. much ‘higher levels. of 
expenditures on police. 

In the United States, the law and 
order programs in the late sixties 
were -designed to reduce riots and 
crimes and the level of deviance in 
society. Labor legislation in the late 
forties, as enacted in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, was designed to control’ 
one source of conflict, in this case’ 
industrial strikes. Policies that at- 
tempt to exert control or require co+ 
ordination are always mare likely to. 
be controversial and involve strug- 
gles of power. These struggles acti- 
vate not only groups who disagree 
on whether or not there should or 
should not be control or cdordina- 
. tion but also the mechanism to be 
used. Thus, in the struggle. over 
what to do about products that cause 
cancer, there has been a debate 


whether to: outlaw cigarettes com- .. 


pletely, raise taxes on them (essen- 
tially the punishment approach), 


a 


` other 


9 


or to improve communication: by 
providing information that cigarettes ` 
are harmful to one’s health. The 
same type of debate and essentially 
the same two approaches have come 
up in relation to laws regarding seat 
belts, -food additives, guns, and 
other matters. 

Perhaps. the most interesting 
aspect about the distinction between ` 
communication or coercion is that 
they reflect two very different poli- 
cies about how crimes can be re- 
duced and criminals handled. One 
approach is rehabilitation and the 
is- incarceration with stiff 
punishments perceived as deter- 
rents. ‘At the nation-state level, 
governments differ as to whether 
they desire to control their popula- 
tion through coercion or allow for 
the integrating bonds created by 


` communication to act as the mecha- 
nism of social control. 


Structural utilities ` 


The fourth kind of social utility 
refers to structural changes. (See fig- 


FIGURE 5 
SOCIAL STRUCTURAL UTILITIES AND EXAMPLES OF INDICATORS 


Level of Complexity (distribution of knowledge): ; 
—percent of labor force in managerial and professional occupations; 
percent of labor force in trade and professional associations; 
~~percent of population in cities-of 50,000 and over; 

—-percent of population in cities of 20,000 and over. 


Level of Centralization. (distribution of power): 


_— level of society at which personnel are Honi (national or local goyernmental level or 


private sector); 
level of society at which funding occurs; ` 


- «level of society at which standards.are sét. 


Degree of Stratification (distribution of rewards): ee 
— Lorenz curve on income among social groups; 
+~Lorenz curve on leisure time among social groups. 


Normative Equality (distribution of rights): 


—similarity of educational opportunities among social groups; 
“similarity of legal rights and political privileges among social groups; 
similarity of unemployment rates among social groups; 

similarity of life expectancy among social groups. 
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ure 5) Again there are two major 
kinds. The first has to do with giving 
more power to various groups and the 
second has to do with redistribut- 


ing either wealth or privilege. Actu- 


ally all of these structural policy 
utilities are likely to be redistribu- 
tional ones; but the power versus 
wealth distinction seems worth 
maintaining. Also we find it worth 
distinguishing betweeti wealth in a 


‘narrow sense of the term and priv- 


ilege.or rights. Many of the policy 
debates in the United States during 


the sixties were concerned with | 
the problem of equal rights (norma-’ 


tive equality) whether voting rights, 
educational rights or employment 
rights. 

There are numerous other policy 
issues that might be mentioned. 
The idea of universal military train- 
ing or the draft is an argument that 


the cost of the military should fall 


equally on everyone. Women’s 
rights clearly involves the same 
utility. Programs. designed to pro- 
vide legal services for the poor have 
the same objective. While having 
power or wealth affects one’s privi- 
leges very much, most policies are 
designed to .change the rights of 
groups directly, without changing 
the distribution of income or wealth. 
Tax laws, however, often activate 
interest groups concerned with how 
to redistribute wealth, and with 
various aspects of the stratification 
system. l 

Another policy debate, one cur- 
rent in the United States'and in many 
European countries, is over the 


-amount of- centralization of the 


government. The concept of reve- 
nue sharing involves an effort to 
decentralize the governmental 
process, and in Great Britain, there 
are serious discussions about de- 


; centralizing governmental activities 
in Scotland: and. Wales. - 


Antitrust 


legislation andthe current proposals 
to break up the American oil com- . 
panies are concerned with the 
amount of concentration of eco- 


‘nomic power in large corporations. 


At first glance the degree of com- 
plexity, which is measured by the 
percent of the labor force in mana- 
gerial and professional occupations 
as well as other measures, would 
appear not to be a focus of policy 
debates, but it is frequently a critical ` 
one. Most typically such debates 
develop when policymakers decide 
to allow certain occupations or. pro- 
fessions to exist and to establish 
various policies regarding the dis- 
tribution: of the labor force among 
various categories. For example, 
Great Britain, has, until recently, 
largely resisted any attempt to de- 
velop professional business schools 
and has also limited university en- 
rollments, arguing that the labor 


force could not absorb people with 


these qualifications. 

Structural policies generally gen- 
erate much more conflict than those 
involving the other three utilities 
because they affect the basic . or 
fundamental - interests of various 
groups—power, wealth, privilege, . 
or prestige. The basis of conflict 
often is between.the haves and the 
have-nots. They are more difficult 
to implement successfully because 
they require changes in people’s 
behavior. 

As our discussion has moved from ° 
policies involving changes in out- 
puts to policies involving changes in 
the: basic structures of, societies, 
our discussion of four kinds of utili- 
ties has moved from values that are 
all shared in common to the separate 
interests of various groups. The diff- 
culty in creating and implementing 
a new policy increases as we move. 
from changing output policies, to 
policies designed to increase per- 
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formance, to those designed to 
change control and coordination, 


and finally to those involving a - 


change in a society’s basic struc- 
tures. The debate grows larger, the 
conflict increases, and the likelihood 
of some compromise diminishes: 
_ thus the worthwhileness of distin- 
guishing these four kinds of utilities. 
They represent most of the kinds of 
domestic policies that are debated 
within contemporary societies. (See 
figure 6.) 

So far we have treated each of 
these utilities asif they were inde- 
pendent. Yet, as anyone knows, this 
is usually not the case for the parts 
of society are interrelated. To 
change the level of one, utility usu- 
ally requires a change in another. 
The community control of an educa- 
tional delivery system, which is a 
structural change designed to de- 
centralize the educational hierarchy, 
had, as we have noted, as one of 
its objectives the increased motiva- 
tional support of the parents, a 
change in performance. Similarly, 
the open classroom achieves. its 
greater quality of education (a per- 
formance utility) by decentralizing 
power: (a structural utility) in the 
classroom and eliminating rules. 
Thus the multiple utilities men- 
tioned in a debate are frequently 
implicit hypotheses about how 


variables cluster together. It is sel-- 


dom that policy debates involve cleav- 
ages about only one or two utilities 
- of the same type, such as guns ver- 
sus butter, the quality of education 
. versus the number of people to be 
educated, or who should pay for 
medical insurance. Most debates 
also involve: other types of utilities, 
and they raise a basic research ques- 
tion: How are changes in any single 
utility reflected in changes in ‘other 
utilities? As we pose this question, 
we begin to move towards the prob- 


a? se ae say ED ay - 


ll 


lem of what social means are used 
to achieve particular ends, our topic 
for the next section. Before we do so, 
however, we should consider some 


utilities that are not included. 


Obviously, these four kinds of 
utilities do not represent all of the 
familiar kinds of policies. Little has 
been said about ecological policies 


‘since the protection of the physical 


environment is not an explicit utility 

in this scheme. However, various 

aspects of the policy debates about 

the physical environment involve 

the impact of air pollution on mor- 

bidity or mortality rates. Debates 

about garbage and refuse relate to 

the beauty of various leisure-time 

places, such as beaches, parks, and 

wild-life refuges. Thus, even in a 

policy debate restricted to physical 

or biological utilities, there are fre- 

quently implied social utilities as 

well. In other words, many ecologi- ` 
cal debates revolve around quality — 

in this-instance quality of life— 

and efficiency, that is, the cost of 
environmental protection. 

The nuclear energy debate also 
would appear to be primarily a ` 
technological controversy beyond 
the scope of this scheme of social 
utilities. Yet, one of the debated 
points is the cost of nuclear energy 
and whether, in fact, nuclear energy 


‘really will be less expensive than 


other sources of energy. Again a 
seemingly technocratic decision has 
social implications and thus social 
utilities. ; 
But we would be the first to admit 


that this scheme Of social utilities 


is not effective for capturing physi- 
cal and biological utilities and that 
some policy debates, such as nuclear 
and biological engineering, do not 
center around these kinds of utili- 
ties. By emphasizing social utilities, 
however, we are focusing on the ma- 
jority of domestic policies and the 
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' areas where sociology, political sci- 
ence, economics, and history have 
much to contribute. Hopefully, our 


scheme is. broad enough to cover; 


many social policies and yet has the 
potential to be coded-in sufficient 
detail to be of interest. 


A SCHEME OF GENERAL MEANS 


There has been so much attention 
paid to the issue of why a particu- 
lar decision outcome should be 
made that we often lose sight of 
the question of whether the right de- 
cision was made. We neéd to know if 
the open classroom really does 
increase individualized attention, 
if increase-in the level of participa- 
‘tion in industry actually does lead to 
greater motivation on the part of the 
workers, or if greater access to medi- 
cal care does lower mortality rates. 


Admittedly these are difficult ques~ 


` tions to answer; skeptics might say 
that they are impossible to answer. 
The problem with many policy 
studies is that they have not properly 
coded the means used to achieve 
certain goals. Again, we shall argue 
‘that the means employed to achieve 
particular utilities usually represent 
variation on. very few themes. If 
this is correct—and much research 
remains to be done—then we have a 
way of forming hypotheses to be 
tested. Once this occurs, a set of 
findings may emerge which will bet- 
ter enlighten us as to what conse- 
quences will follow when certain 
types of policies are adopted. 
In addition, the problem with 
numerous policy studies is that they 
have focused too much on what in- 


terest group or coalition won and. 


not enough on the task of determin- 
ing the causal connection between 
, the particular policy advocated and 
the specific utility. desired. This is 


understandable for numerous rea- 


sons: the fascination of looking at 
power struggles, the substantive im- 
portance of the problem in its own 
right, the difficulty of measuring 
outputs, the use of the case versus 
the comparative method, the lack of 
some way of translating the means 
into general variables that may be 
tested. 

Just as we have suggested that 
there are eight outputs or objectives, 
we also wish to suggest that there 
are several basic categories of social 
means used to achieve these objec- 
tives. This should be considered only 
as a framework, a way of proceeding, 
and not as a theory that has been de- 
veloped and tested, although there are 
bits and pieces of various middle-range 
theories and empirical generaliza- 
tions which have been verified. Our 
objective is to indicate how one 
might begin to codify a number of 
policy studies or debates and how 
one might focus research so that its 
findings can accumulate more 
rapidly into meaningful understand- 
ing of social policy. 

Our starting point is the very 
simple observation that a policy is a 
means designed to achieve some 
end. As with the development of a 
scheme for describing outputs, we 
need to be concerned about a vast 
array of possible means to achieve 
certain objectives and our solution 
is essentially a similar one. We in- 
tend now to focus on a number of 
aspects of society. 

It. would appear that there are 
essentially three. kinds of social 
means: inputs or resource expendi- 
tures, structural, and control vari- 
ables. We have already described 
two of these variables. The major 
means used to achieve some struc- 
tural utility is usually to change 
some structural variable, and the 
same can be said for the achieve- 
ment of control. In other words, 
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we are not suggesting that the means 
and the ends are the same, but that 
for some problems, the means and 
ends fall within the same category of 
utilities. Already, there is consider- 


able literature in organizational re- © 


search which. suggests that ‘increas- 
ing either communication or coer- 
cion will reduce conflict or deviance 
—but only under certain circum- 


- stances. We would now like to know 


more about the conditions under 
which these findings may be applied 
to, the nation-state level and again 
under what circumstances. The or- 
ganizational literature—and some of 
the historical as well—indicates.that. 
as the per capita income and levels 
of urbanization rise, the nature of 
social control changes. As the society 
becomes more rigidly stratified, ef- 


fective communication across vari-’ 


ous strata decreases, necessitating 
new kinds of controls. The most im- 
portant point is that policies should 
be seen as a means to achieve a par- 
ticular end relative to some segment 
of the population. The variables 
in the typology of figure 6 represent 
an attempt to provide a code for at 
least some of the esséntial elements 
in thé policy. Admittedly it is not 
a complete code by any means, but 
at least it helps to focus attention on 
some basic and fundamental ele- 
ments. The individual researcher 
may wish to add more general vari- 
ables, and: this is all to the good. 
But if these more general and 
ubiquitous elements :could be in- 


. cluded, we could begin to codify our 
research and accumulate some- 


knowledge. 

Note that in the next two instances 
we have’ hypotheses of a causal 
nature: 


The greater the decentralization, the 
greater the destratification. 


‘The greater the decentralization, the 


greater the normative equality. 
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An important part of policy research 
should be the determination of how 
valid these hypotheses are. We prob- 
ably will find that they are true only 
under certain conditions or only 
when. other variables are involved 
as well. But, the fact remains that” 
policy debates carry these kinds’ of 
implicit causal connections. They 
need to be made explicit: and ex- 
amined in the light of historical 
research. i 

So far we have mentioned struc- 
tural and control means and have 
said nothing about input- or re- 
sources expenditure means. These 
are listed -in figure 7. Investments 
in education, health, and economic ` 
output are very typical means used. 
to achieve certain objectives. and ' 
probably need little discussion. 
How to make enough available re- 
sources to achieve particular ob- 
jectives forms the substance of 
numerous congressional debates. 

And this leads to a critical ob- 
servation: . typically inputs or re- 
source expenditures are used to 
achieve more outputs of one kind or 
another. If a society wishes to ex- 
pand university enrollments, it 
builds more buildings, makes avail- 
able ‘scholarships or training pro- 
grams for the students, and so forth. 
Ifit wishes to expand economic pro- 
duction it does essentially the same. 
thing by increasing investment one 
way or another. If it wishes to in- 
crease its national security, it may 
build a larger military force by add- 
ing manpower or acquiring more 
powerful .weapons. If it wishes to 
improve the health of its popula- 
tion, it builds more hospitals and 
makes: health care more accessible. 
The parallel suggests that something 
analogous to economic theory might 
be generalized to these other pro- 
duction or delivery systems. . - 

But several observations are in 
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FIGURE 7 . 


SOCIAL RESOURCES’ AND SELECTED INDICATORS ON INVESTMENTS 


Investment in Education and Science: 


i 


—expenditures per student for education; 


—éxpenditures per capita for research; 


—number of teachers at different levels of education; 
—number of scientists in research institutes, industry, ete. 


` Investment in Artistic Production: 
—expenditures for art; 
—number of artists. 


“Investment in National Security: 
—expenditure for the military; 


—number of personnel in the military. 


re 


Investment in Manufacturing, Mining, and Agriculture: 


—capital investment in agriculture; 


—capital investment in manufacturing; 


“—managers.and industrial workers; 
—farm owners and: workers. 


Investnenti in Family: 


! 


—expenditures for leisure time activities (sports, entertainment, vacations); 
—nunmiber of people in leisure time industry. 


Investment in Health and Well-being: - 


—expenditures per capita on health; 
—number of medical personnel; 


- —expenditures per capita on welfare and social security. 


Investment in Charity: 
—expenditures for religious activities; 


—expenditures for charitable activities ‘other than religion, health, and education; 
—number of people in charitable activities. ' 


` 


order. First, the lack of growth in 
output may simply result from a 
shortage in one of the inputs. Sec- 
ond, and more critical, investing 
more money and'manpower may not 
be the solution. Growth in expendi- 
tures of various resources can occur 
only at certain and, as yet undeter- 
mined, rates. The Congress has often 
increased expenditures- in certain 
crash programs without considering 
how fast the production system can 
absorb the increase. The increase in 
one input without an increase in 
' other inputs may prevent the desired 
outputs. For example, building hos- 
pitals may make’ no sense without 
supplying more personnel. And build-, 
ing hospitals and adding personnel 
may not change morbidity and mor- 


tality rates unless accessibility to 
medical care is changed. Thus a cru- 
cial aspect of any policy is a balance 
in growth of the various inputs de- 
signed to have an impact on an out- 


. put. Third, it is not only inputs that 


affect outputs, :but structural vari- 
ables as well. A society may make 
available a. great deal of research 
money, including scientific. man- 
power and equipment, but still not - 
achieve any advance in scientific and 
technological breakthroughs be- - 
cause the structure of the research 
organizations does not facilitate in- 
novation. Thus, there is considera-. 


‘ble evidence which suggests that the 


United States has surpassed most 
European countries in scientific and 
technological research because the 
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scientific and technological enter- 
prises have been structured dif- 
ferently in the United States.’ 

Special schools, teachers, and 
audio-visual aids (input variables) 
might be made available for the 
ghettos but not utilized because the 
familial structure and its values do 
not encourage participation in 
educational activities. The United 
States spends more money on health 
care, has more physicians, and the 
most advanced medical technology 
in the world and yet has a higher 
mortality rate than comparable in- 
dustrialized countries. While some 
of the problem is due to insufficient 
funds for the poor, probably part of 
the answer also lies in the way in 
which the health délivery system is 
structured, being too decentralized 
and fragmented.‘ 

In a very broad sense these three 
different kinds of social means 


` _ represent three different approaches 


to the problem of how to achieve 
some objective. Typically the solu- 
tion is seen as one of providing more 
resources. Thus, the American gov- 
ernment felt that if somehow it sent 
enough troops and spent enough 
money it would win the war in 
Vietnam. A critical resource which 
American policymakers frequently 
worry about is technology or indi- 
viduals with the right skills. Thus 
the United States lavished not only 
money but made technological de- 
velopment a key part of the equa- 
tion in the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

It is after a failure with the re- 
source approach that policymakers 


3. Joseph Ben-David, The Scientist's Role 
in Society: A Comparative Study (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971). 

4, Robert Alford, The Health Care Crists, 
Interest Groups and Ideological Barriers 
to Institutional Change (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1975). 


begin to think about policies that 
might change the structure of so- 
ciety. Sometimes the stricture of 
society can be changed by the ex- 
penditure of money, but usually this 
occurs via taxation and welfare pay- 
ments. Thus, the war on poverty at- 
tempted to channel more funds to 
those below the poverty line. But it 
also created a series of new organi- 
zations designed to increase norma- 
tive equality: legal services were 
provided to decrease discrepancies 
in the way in which the poor and 
affluent were treated by the law; 
headstart was designed to reduce 
differentials hetween -middle and 
working class achievement in 
schools; there were programs de- 
signed to help communities or- 
ganize to effect changes in the 
distribution of power as well as 
privilege. How effective these new 
organizations were in achieving their 
objectives is, of course, another 
question. ee 

There is also a dialectic between 
control and structural variables in 
reducing crime or demonstrations. 
One can increase the number of 
police as a way of controlling demon- 
strations or riots, but this does not 
necessarily speak to the causes of 
the problem. Thus, much of the dis- 
cussion of the causes of black riots 
in urban cities in the United States 
centered around the problem -of 
control versus the causes of the 
riots, with some groups more coh- 
cerned about the former and some 
about the latter. 

Trying to code not only the utili- 
ties achieved, but the means used to 
attain them, forces us to begin mov- - 
ing toward the problem of evaluating 
the efficacy of particular policies. 
Most debates center around why a 
particular policy will be effective, 
but there is still too little known 
about this. Nor can there be until 
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there is more research that questions 
the relationship between means and 
ends. Fortunately, policymakers ap- 
pear to be open to the idea of spon- 
soring this kind of policy research. 
What are some limitations of this 
proposed classification of means? 
Perhaps the most critical weakness 
is that it does not speak to the prob- 
lem of who should carry out the 
policy. A major debate frequently oc- 


curs as to whether a policy should. 


be carried out in the public or the 
private sector. Another. common 
policy issue is whether new organi- 
zations should be formed or whether 
existing organizations should be 
. used. The strategy of the war on 


poverty and of ending the economic 


depression in the 1930s was to create 
new organizations with new mis- 
sions. However, the scheme in figure 
6 does not handle this complexity 
very well. 

Another major kind of means fre- 
quently discussed in policy debates 
is the change of values or of atti- 
tudes. Some have argued that the 
best way of achieving racial integra- 
tion is to change people’s attitudes. 
From the vantage point of this 
scheme, policies relying upon the 
alteration ‘of individual attitudes are 

considered to be policies of no ac- 

tion. This does not mean that they 
might not work, but only that they 
are not included with the scheme. 

Some might think that interest 
groups, key actors in any policy de- 
bate, have been left out of our 
strategy. Not at all. Interest groups 
can be categorized by what values or 
objectives they desire and what 
means they prefer. Therefore those 
who are interested in including the 
perspectives of the opposing sides 

. can do so quite readily. The basic 
dimensions of structure also provide 
a way of categorizing the various 
interest groups as well: profes- 


sionals, managers, upper and lower 
income consumers, and so forth. An 
illustration of this is included in the 
next section, where we try to pro- 
vide some rough guidelines as to 
how’ means. and ends are interre- 
lated. ; 

This, then, suggests the necessity 
of knowing which means or policies 
relate to which utilities. Speaking 
broadly—and speculatively —our 
orientation is as follows: ` 

(1) Inputs or resources are the 
most important determinants of out- 
puts. Essentially these are complex 
production functions, where the 
problem is to find the right balance 
between inputs for sustained, 
moderate growth in output. Future 
research needs to focus on what’is 
the right mix of manpower, money, 
authority, and technology. Govern- 
ments can foolishly spend money in 
certain sectors. when other sectors 
are not well enough developed to 
achieve the desired ends. 

The economists have of course tra- 
ditionally emphasized land, labor, 
capital, and technology. Within this 
scheme, technology could be under- 
stood, not only in the narrow sense 
of machines, but also in the broader 
sense of trained manpower or human 
capital. In our opinion, the superi- 
ority of the Israeli Army is explained ' 
by its highly skilled manpower 
which has allowed for the exploita- 
tion of the military equipment, 
rather than a superiority of équip- 
ment per se. 

(2) Outputs may also be substan- 


- tially affected by the structure of the 


delivery system. This is an aspect 
that is often not emphasized by 
economists and is perhaps one of 
the more controversial parts of our 


framework. 


(3) In contrast to output utilities, 
performance utilities are most likely 
to be influenced by structural vari- 
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FIGURE 8 


HYPOTHESES RELATING CENTRALIZATION TO PERFORMANCE 


STRUCTURAL VARIABLE 


CENTRALIZATION 


ables of one kind or another. The 


organizational litėrature offers con-. 


siderable evidence to this effect, 
especially in the way in, which the 
levels of complexity and’ centraliza- 


tion influence. rates of innovation 


` and satisfaction.’ Extrapolating from 


this literature, we would expect 
these findings to be valid at the na- 
tion-state level as well. 

(4) Despite the importance of 


‘structural variables on performance 


utilities, input variables do have 


some residual effect on performance 
variables. 


(5) Control utilities are primarily 
affected by control variables, and 
secondarily structural variables. 
Here the key distinction is between 
which variables are being controlled 
and which are doing the controlling. 
Conflict and deviance are the former 
and integration the latter. However, 
the causes of conflict and deviance 


5. Michael Aiken and Jerald Hage, “The 
Organic Organization and Innovation,” 
Sociology (January, 1971), 63-82; ‘Jerald 
Hage and Michael Aiken, Social Charge in 
Complex Organizations (New York: Random 
House, 1970); Gerald Zaltman, Robert 
Duncan, and Jonny Holbek, Innovations 
and Organizations (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1973). 





PERFORMANCE 
Efficiency 


Innovation 


Standardization across 
regions id 


Equalization across 
classes and groups 


lie in the structure of society, mal- 
distributions of power to make de- 
cisions. When control breaks down, 
then one sees the structural causes in 
the increases of conflict and of devi- 
ance. And if the structural maldistri- 
bution becomes great enough, con- 
trol breaks.down. Thus the interplay 
berween these two sets of variables 
is a subtle process, and to under- 
stand its interplay requires a dy- 
namic ‘perspective. 

(6) Structural utilities are influ- 


enced by both structural and re- - 


source variables. It is our contention 
that one of the key problems for a 
society is to keep a structural balance 
between complexity, centralization, 
stratification, and normative equal- 
ity. When problems of equality 
arise it is because these ‘structural 
attributes are not in equilibrium. 

To provide some measure of the 
efficacy of these very general .and 
vague guidelines, we offer specific 
hypotheses as to how structural vari- 
ables relate to performance utilities, 
controlling for the impact of various 
inputs. (See figure 8.) 


(1) The greater the centralization of 
the delivery system, the greater the 
efficiency but the less the innovation. 
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(2) The greater the centralization of 
the delivery system, the greater the 
standardization of service, across re- 
gions and the greater the equalization 
across social classes. 


What is critical is that both positive 
and negative consequences are hy- 
pothesized. Most policies have nega- 
tive or undesirable impacts, but the 
importance of various costs and 
benefits vary from group to group in 
the society. It is this that provides 
the dynamic to policy debates and 
that causes the oscillation in pro- 
grams. 

Insofar as various utilities have 
negative relationships, then there 
. are, almost by definition, inherent 
negative side effects. Perhaps a few 
brief examples will suffice. An obvi- 
ous one is.that as a society maxi- 
mizes some outputs, it tends to mini- 
mize others. For a long time, many 
American policymakers had almost 
a blind faith that greater investments 
in military hardware would lead to 
greater growth in the industrial sec- 
tor. Yet, increasingly, there is con- 
trary evidence for this view; cer- 
tainly, the problem is vastly more 
complicated than was previously 
assumed. How much one can invest 
in one delivery system as opposed 
to another is, of course, an unknown, 
but the dilemmas are becoming 
clearer. . 

This is also related to the problem 
of irisufficient means. A lopsided in- 
vestment in one sector, even the 
economy, can lead to a lack of 


growth..An overemphasis’ on the. 


public sector can lead to a diminu- 
tion. of the private. Too many edu- 
cated people may lead to an inflated 
bureaucracy or societal instability. 


While the balance between sectors’ 


is also an unknown, the problem 
is a critical one if we are to under- 
stand social change, and it flows 
automatically from our framework of 


viewing societies as producers of 
scarce resources. 

We have suggested that the per- 
formance utilities of quality- and 
quantity are negatively related, that 
innovation and efficiency are often 


‘incompatible, and that efficiency 


and participation are problematic 
as well. To what extent and in what 
ways various policies have con- 
tributed to fluctuations in these 
performance utilities over time 
would appear to be a fruitful area 
for research. 

In the area of structural utilities, 
the problem of the consequences of 


_ structural.variables is somewhat un-_ 


clear because structural changes are 
rarer and less well researched. If 
there are various causal relation- 
ships between the structural and 
performance utilities, then changing 
the former should result in a change 
in the latter, a change that is usually 
unanticipated. 

The more we think about society 
or its various production: systems as 
a set of variables that are causally 
connected, the more we should ap- 
preciate. that ‘we cannot easily 
change one variable without its hav- 


ing some consequences for other 


ones: In examining these connec- 
tions lies the beginning of the pin- 
pointing of adverse effects. 

We have noted in our discussion 
of inputs that a very typical problem 
is the achievement of balanced 
growth in the resources needed to 
produce particular outputs. Unfor- 
tunately, most policymakers tend to 
take too.much of a.piecemeal atti- 
tude toward problems. As a result, 
we usually do not: understand 
whether the failure of a policy -re- 
sults from the structure of the de- 
livery system or from an inadequate 
quantity of inputs. Beyond this, 
policymakers usually have’ little 
understanding of how much of a 
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change is required to produce a de- 
sired effect. Only economics has 
risen to this level of sophistica- 
tion. And while we are a long way 
from having a substantial body of. 
theory in the social sciences, we 
need to apply the same approach to 
thinking about other production sys- 
tems. To do this we need to have 
- studies that focus more on the re- 
lationship between inputs and 
outputs. 

Policymakers, at some time or 
other, are bound to make wrong 
choices for a variety of reasons. 
But if policy studies rarely examine 
the consequences of policy choices, 
” we are unlikely to reach an adequate 
understanding of why unintended 
consequences occur. 

The research strategy that we pro- 
pose takes as its model the com- 
parative - quasi-experimental de- 
sign.® One country; with or without 
an explicit policy, scores higher on a 
major variable and another scores 
lower. In this way, the impact of the 
variables on the utility or utilities 
can be comprehended and esti- 
mated. An analysis of policies overa 
long time span allows for consider- 
able opportunity to control the im- 
pact of certain variables and to esti- 
mate the effects of changes in the 
input and structural variables. 

The source of our approach is a 
paradigm from the complex organi- 
zational literature which we apply to 
the nation-state level. Whether our 
specific hypotheses are correct or not 
is less important than our main 
point: All policy debates involve 
utilities and means to achieve them. 
Therefore, our task is to discover the 
general variables for coding both the 


6. Jerald Hage, “Theoretical Decision 
Rules for Selecting Research Designs: The 
Study of Nation-States or Societies,” 
Sociological Methods and Research, vol. IV 
(November, 1975), 131-63. 
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utilities and the means, to develop 
hypotheses, and tọ test them. 


Objections to the scheme 


Itis always wise, when proposing ` 
a new analytical framework, to con- 
sider the various objections that | 
might be raised against it. This is 
useful because it more clearly de- 
limits the benefits and the costs of a 
particular research strategy. We 
have already noted one objection: 
namely, the, framework does not 
handle all the various subjects that 
policy studies concentrate on. This 
is a fact and needs to be quickly ad- 
mitted, but there are other objec- 
tions as well. 

Some might argue that their major 
interest is knowing who won a major 
policy debate, and why, instead of 
understanding the causal connec- 
tion between policy means and so- 
cial utility. Therefore of what value 
is a theoretical framework designed 
to focus on the latter question? 
While we would be the first to de- 
fend peoples’ rights to study the 
policy problem they want, our 
framework is not irrelevant to this 
question. The utilities proposed in 
our scheme represent major valuès 
of particular interest groups. Indeed, 
interest group scholarship needs a 
set of hypotheses about which values 
are likely to be pursued by what 
social or political groups. Once this 
occurs, the study of interest groups 
may move to a more theoretical 
level of analysis, and empirical re- 
search on interest groups may verify 
hypotheses across time and across 
societies. 

We believe that certain interest 
groups are likely to advocate certain 
utilities, especially the performance 
and structural ones, in preference 
to others. For example, providers 
of services are likely to prefer inno- 
vations, while administrators are 
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likely to prefer efficiency and quan- 
tity of service via some system of 
standardization. Higher, income 
groups are likely to prefer innova- 
tions and high quality service, while 
lower income groups tend to prefer 
equality of service via standardiza- 
tion. The source of conflict over 
who pays and who evaluates is very 
clear. Whether these hypotheses 
will hold in most policy areas across 
time remains to be seen, but these 
are suggestions which show how the 
standard interest group approach is 
compatible with this scheme’ of 
means and utilities. (See figure 9.) 
We also need to understand better 
whether the centralization of a de- 
livery system—that is the decision 
made at the national level —affects 
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the relative power of various in- 
terest groups. Again this is an at- 
tempt to move from the more tradi- 
tional micro study of the relative 
power of certain interest groups and 
to discover if these are related to the 
various structural variables given in 
our framework. 
Another objection to this scheme 
is its very generality. How does 
one capture all of the richness and 
important detail of a particular de- 
livery system with a relatively few 
variables. The answer is that one 
does not. But one does gain a simple 
benchmark, a point of reference that 
allows for comparisons between 
countries or between policies within 
the same country at different time 
points. It may still be true that cer- 
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tain important variables have been 
left out. But at least in broad outline, 
we will know what the features of 
particular policies are, their general 
objectives, and consequences. We 
would be the first to point out, 
however, that more detailed infor- 
mation is useful, for without it, 
one may miss some critical insight. 
At the same time we would argue 
that these few general variables 
make the meaningfulness of detail 
more apparent and permit more de- 
tailed information to form more fruit- 


ful and subtle questions: what kinds ' 


of innovation, what kinds of com- 
munication, what kinds of centrali- 
zation are natural questions, when 
one has a general framework such as 
we have provided. 

This scheme, while being yery 
general and not providing much de- 
tail, does allow the detail to be 
placed in sharper focus and demands 
additional questions that allow for a 
more refined analysis. Our assump- 
tion is that the detail will always 
be added in policy studies, but 
what has been missing are the more 
general statements and hypotheses. 

Another objection relates to the 
problem of measurement. Can we 
really measure effectively the level 
of centralization, rates .of innova- 
tion, levels of efficiency of health 
and educational delivery systems 
over time and across societies? In 
our research we have encountered a 
wide variety of measurement prob- 
lems in defining innovation and 
efficiency in both education and 
health. While the problems’ are 
difficult, our research suggests that 
we can solve them. Moreover, the 
work on social indicators has been 
tackling some of the measurement 
problems. T The difficulties will not 
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ment problems. 


OE ga 


get easier by our avoiding measure- ' 
One must begin 
somewhere, and this is all that we 
can claim to have accomplished. In- 
deed, the whole interest in social 
indicators is. a recognition that we 
should start to deal with some of 
these problems with the hope that 
gradually some progress can .be 
made. 

In one sense the measurement 
problem is not an adequate critique 
of the theoretical framework. The 
real question is not whether all of the 
utilities are measurable but instead 
whether they are worth measuring. 
On the latter point, we would clearly 
argue, yes. In fact, one purpose of a 
scheme like ours is to include and 
make us aware of things that we 
might be able to measure.. Even the 
quality of services may not bé mea- 
surable but we would not want to 
drop it from our scheme because we 
want to remain sensitive to this vari- 
able as a potential cost or benefit of 
some policy. 

Finally, one might ask how does 
such a general scheme relate to the 
interests of historians, even those 
interested in a more scientific ap- 
proach to the study of history. His- 
torical data are indispensable ‘in 
order to confront our research 
strategy. To answer the questions 


-which interest us, one needs longi- 


tudinal as well as comparative data. 
The advantages of time series data 
as a quasi-experimental technique 
are well known, but they have sel- 
dom been applied to the nation- 


‘state level. By using longitudinal 


data, we should be able to under- 


8. Donald Campbell and J, C. Stanley, 
Experimental and Quast-experimental De- 
sign for Research (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1966); Edward A. Suchman, Evaluative Re- 
search: Principle and Practice in Public 
Service and Social Action Programs (New 
York: Russell Sage, 1967). 
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tand better how changes in one vari- 
able are related to other variables 
than we can with our cross-sectional 
strategies. - 


CONCLUSION 


This paper started with two tasks 
set against a fundamental question. 
If we are to, make theory relevant 
to practice -we must first develop 
some theory, certainly more than 
the Marxists and the functionalists 
have done. To.do this, we need as a 
, starting point a scheme that gives us 
a set of utilities or policy objectives 
and outcomes, and one that provides 
a way of coding the means employed 
to achieve outcomes and objectives. 
The proposed scheme does this 
within a single coherent typology 
of general variables. Though it does 
not cover all policy debates, it covers 
a majority of them, and in the pro- 
cess, we have remained faithful to 
the concerns of both the Marxists 
and. of the functionalists. 

To make the scheme more-com- 
plex and interesting, we have made a 
number of suggestions. First, we 
have argued that the various classes 
or categories of variables may be re- 
lated in particular ways. Second, we 
have suggested which utilities are 
likely to result in the most conflict 
and what the likely coalitions among 
groups are likely to be. Third, we 
have indicated how to study the 
more traditional problems of who 
wins and why at the same time that 
: we are studying the consequences 
of groups using particular means for 
certain specified objectives. Fourth, 
we have briefly sketched how the 
typology raises interesting ques- 
tions about negative side effects and 
the problem of the sufficiency of 
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means. Fifth, we have tried to indi- 


cate how the scheme allows one 


to ask more subtle questions and to 
add more substantive detail in a sys- 
tematic way. Sixth, and finally, we 


_ have noted that the scheme does 


not solve the historical problem of 
the specific recommendation for the 
concrete cultural context. It merely 
allows one to codify findings in a 
general way. 

Behind all this is a series of.as- 
sumptions about policymakers. 
They need to be told what has 
worked elsewhere, and this requires 
the ability to codify various policies 
tried in other places.- Policymakers 
need to be told why policies have 


‘ worked and this requires the know- 


ledge of some causal connection. 
They need to be told for whom a 
policy works and under what circum- 
stances; they need to be told about 


policy side effects and how much 


input is required. The answer to 
these problems requires some gen- 
eral model of societal change which - 
helps us understand: which groups 


. will oppose certain kinds-of policies 


and why. Again, our scheme tries to 
unite an interest group perspective 
with a general variable approach. 
Finally, policymakers need to be 
given: recommendations that are 
viable within their system of 
thought. The fact that this has not 
been done in the past is one reason 
why policy studies have had little 


_impact on policy decisions. 


There is no doubt about our con- 


cern for bridging the theory and 


practice gap. What there may be 
doubt about is, whether this frame- 
work and our general overarching 
ideas will, indeed, build the right 


“kind of theory. This remains to be 


seen. 
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Are National Health Services Systems Converging? 
Predictions for the United States 


By ODIN W. ANDERSON 


ABSTRACT: A review of the emerging literature on cross- 
national health services systems and first hand. studies by 
the author reveals that health services systems in many coun- ` 
tries are converging in their egalitarian objectives, organiza- _ 
tional forms, methods of paying providers, scope of services, 
and costs controls. Cross-nationally facilities and personnel 
are quite similar, indicating the importance of medical tech- 
nology as a shaping force. Organizational forms, methods of 
payment, and sources of funding differ widely because these 
are mainly social and political expressions, but these too, 
are converging. Countries will continue to exhibit differences 
in structuring inherent in their economic and political styles, 
from the United States to the U.S.S.R. It is proposed that the 
range of difference will narrow, but not converge. Several 
issues are examined cross-nationally: equity, scope of ser- 
vices, financing and cost controls, organizational structure, 
and planning. Finally, predictions of developments in the 
United States are made from experiences in other countries, 
and from the social, economic, and political style. of the 
United States. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICES SYSTEMS 


T IS frequently remarked that the 
United States is the only. indus- 
trialized country in the world that 
has not enacted universal health in- 
surance and does not have a national 
health policy. It is supposed to fol- 
low, then, that countries that do have 
universal health insurance also have 
a national health policy and are cop- 
ing more adequately than the United 
States with the issues of equal ac- 
cess, adequate funding, adequate 
controls on quantity and quality of 
services. These assumptions are, at 
best, only partly true. What other 
countries have accomplished is to 
eliminate the fear of high cost epi- 
sodes to families which would en- 
danger their financial solvency, and 
to a higher degree, but far from 
equitably, spread the cost over in- 
come groups so that the better-off are 
likely to contribute more than the 
worse-off. These are, of course; basic 
accomplishments, but, currently, 
other countries are almost forgetting 
them in their concern with health 


service expenditures encroaching 


unduly on other internal problems 


facing the nations. This country is’ 


encountering all current health 
problems simultaneously—rising 
costs, increased use, equal access, 
equal distribution, and proliferating 
technology, while itis contem- 
plating some form of universal 
health insurance. Other countries 
enacted universal health insurance 
when the cost trends were rising 
slowly and egalitarian issues were 
not being pressed as ardently as 
now. The basic objective was to 
finance as demanded, and when that 
proved too costly, later, as needed, 
and now, as can be afforded, the 
latter basically a political decision. 
As for a national health policy, other 
industrialized countries do not have 
one either in any specific sense of 
goals and methods to achieve them 
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with what resources, by what stan- _ 
dards of achievement, and at what 
cost. Perhaps the USSR comes as 
close to an explicit national health 
policy as any industrialized country 
with methods and goals spelled out 
in five year plans.) - 
The universal objective every- 
where is to equalize access to ser- 
vices and to take the burden of 
costly episodes off families. These 


‘measurable, essentially social and 


political, objectives are obscured 
and obfuscated by the utopian objec- 
tives of raising health levels when 
their indicators are so crude they 
show little, if any, measurable effect 
in ‘industrialized countries since 
their conquest ofinfectious and com- 
municable diseases has tumed the 
leading causes of death upside down 
since the turn of the century. 


INTRODUCTION 


I intend by this introduction to ap- 
proach universal health insurancé 
in an international context, issue by 
issue, historically and currently, 
and, in both, cross-nationally. I 
will draw on various disciplines: 


- history; economics, political sci- 


ence, sociology, and even ethics, 
without referring to them as such— 
the privilege of the synthesist. 
Each discipline, except possibly 
history, is too specialized; it deals 


-with too few variables (only the 


measurable kind) for an overview of 
human behavior in relation to a par- 
ticular human enterprise, from heal- 
ing to war. The synthesist thus needs 


1.. Odin W. Anderson, “Health Services in 
the USSR,” Selected Papers, no. 42 (Gradu- 
ate School of Business, University of Chicago, > 
1973) and Igor V. Pustovoy, “Health Care 
Planning in the USSR: Its Role in Improving 
Medical and Preventive Services (Michael 
M. Davis Lecture, Center for Health Ad- 
ministration Studies, Graduate School of 
Business, University of Chicago, 1975). 
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to be arrogant, because this source 
material does not come in neatly 
documented packages, and he 
necessarily formulates his con- 
ceptual framework on a high level of 
abstraction. 

In recent years there has been’a 
burgeoning interest in health ser- 
vice systems in various countries. 
The studies on them: have been 
usually case reports of single coun- 
tries, but the emerging approach is 


“comparative. Also, the studies are 


largely descriptive, setting forth the 
current organizational structure and 
expenditure sources with little at- 
tempt at developmental histories or 
analysis of the effect of particular 
social, economic, and political con- 
ditions.” Still, the trend is toward 
increased interest and sophistication 
in Doth case studies and comparative 
research.? In addition, there are 


2. See, for example, John Fry, Medicine 
in Three Societies: A Comparison of Medical 
Care in the USSR, USA, and UK (New York: 
Elsevier, 1970); Alan Maynard, Health Care 
in the European Community (London: Croom 
Heim, 1975); M. Kaser, Health Care in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (London: 
Crcont Helm, 1976); Karl Evang, David S. 
Murray, and Walter J. Lear, Medical Care 
and Family Security: Norway, England, 
and the U.S.A. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1963). See also “Health: A Major Issue,” 


‘Scandinavian Review (1975). Selected ex- 


perences from Scandinavian countries may 
be found in this article. 

3 Perhaps a starter was Henry E. Sigerist, 
Socialized Medicine in the Soviet Union 


_ (New York: Norton, 1937), retrospectively, a 


rather romanticized version, but : followed 
later by Mark G. Field, Doctor and Pa- 
tiert in Soviet Russia (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1957); Gordon 
Forsyth, Doctors and State Medicine; A 
Study of the British Health Services (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1966); Odin W. Ander- 
son, Health Care: Can There Be Equity? 
The United States, Sweden, and England 
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comparative studies of patterns of 
use of services which are useful for 
systems operation comparisons.‘ 
All these studies are drawn on 
directly or indirectly in the course 
of this paper, as is the historical 
literature on social, economic, and 
political history in Europe and-North 
America. Hence, I will not docu- 
ment this aspect, but simply suggest 
that obviously my conceptual frame- 
work is primarily tuned to liberal- 
democratic and social-democratic 
societies where the industrial revo- 
lution resulted in the destruction of 
the mercantile state, and the emer- 
gence of pluralistic interest group 
power centers and mixed private and 
i 
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public sectors. These economic and 
political changes shaped the health 
services in western countries; other 
traditions have shaped the systems 
in countries in the orbit of the USSR 
sphere of influence. = 

This paper will be then in large 
part conceptual, but still I hope it will 


have sufficient grounding in actual’ 


historical developments so that fur- 
ther research will fill out this frame- 
work without modifying it in sub- 
stance. Further, there are now prob- 
ably a sufficient number of detailed 
descriptions of national ‘systems and 
litanies of woe that inferences can 
be made as to what is in store 
for the United States. Finally, I will 
try to show that regardless of the 
economic and political context, 
there is a strain toward similar con- 
cepts of organizing, funding, and 


controlling personal health services . 


systems. 

I will review a series ofi issues 
which appear to be generic in‘all 
health services systems. They are: 
(1) equity; (2) scope of services; 
(3) organizational structure and 
finance; (4) cost and quality controls, 
and (5) planning. The management 
of these issues in other countries 
which are chronologically ahead of 
the United: States may reveal ‘what 
the United States will experience 
as this country moves into some form 
of universal health insurance. 

Before embarking on these issues, 
it is- useful to note that in general 
the various service components 
comprising a modern personal 
health services system are quite 


similar across industrialized coun- 
tries, certainly similar enough for . 
the purpose of this paper. Hospitals, . 


physicians and specialties within 
them, nurses and pharmacists are 
easily recognizable cross-nationally; 
and in substance they perform more 
or less the same tasks. It can be rea- 
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sonably assumed that these types of 
facilities and personnel have ‘been 
shaped by medical science and tech- 
nology into some division of medi- 


.al-scientific labor congruent with 


this knowledge and. technology. 
Very wide variations emerge in how 
these facilities and personnel are 
related to -each other in organiza- 
tional structures, how they are paid, 
what autonomy they enjoy, how the 
entire system is financed from what 
sources in what proportions and 
what rights and method of access . 
are given the general public. These 

considerations emerge largely out of 
the economic and political tradi- 
tions regarding property rights, pri- 
vate market versus political bargain- 
ing, and the role of the government. 
Personal health services have never 


. been purely a private profit market- 


place enterprise in any country. 
Even where hospitals are privately 
owned, and physicians are autono- 
mous contractors for their services, 
society has expected them to provide 
care to all seekers regardless of 
means. Undoubtedly, this expeécta- 
tion frequently has not been ful- 
filled, but the basic value persists. 
Eventually, the concept of equality 
of access found expression through 
governmentally sponsored health 
insurance, the presumed ultimate 
custodian of the public’s welfare. 


THE ISSUE OF EQUITY 


Equity has been the underlying 
value for the development of the 
welfare state after the inequities of 
the industrial revolution became 
political issues; i.e., loss of income 
‘because of unemployment, disabil- 
ity and old age. Later, health ser- 
vices became unpredictable and 
costly for the household, and were 
therefore merged with the income 
transfer concept of the welfare state. 
Simple income transfer is not the 
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only issue in the provision of health 
services. A complex service by high 
status professionals is also involved. 
The welfare state measures taken by 
industrial societies cut across ideol- 
ogy from liberal-democratic to com- 
munistic. The problems are in 
herent in industrialism; ideological 
differences appear in the means and 
rights accorded the public. Health 
services appear to have aroused 
more ideological controversy than 
simple income transfer because of 
_ basie values of professional 
autonomy and range of choice by 
the public, as well as others. 

Equity eventually became de- 
fined as equality. In Great Britain, 
for example, it was thought gquit- 
able in 1911 to introduce for workers 
under certain incomes a. general 
practice plan excluding their de- 
pendents. It was reasoned that work- 
ers should be kept healthy.so that 
they could be more productive for 
‘both society and their dependents. 
If hospital care were needed, all 
could receive it at the voluntary 
hospitals which were subsidized by 
the rich for the working class. Pub- 
licly supported hospitals were built 
for the paupers, by definition, the 
unworthy poor as contrasted with 
working and, therefore worthy, poor. 
Private hospitals and private beds in 
the voluntary hospitals served the 
small upper class. This system was 
politically endured until the 1940s, 
as the concept of equality began to 
find political expression in uni- 
versality and the National Health 
Service. . 

In the United States, an emer- 
gency charity health services for 
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the poor and a private system for the 
mass of the public were regarded as- 
equitable until the drive for some 
sort of universal and national health 
insurance surfaced. Again, the con- 
cept of equity changes to equality. 
Similar developments with differ- 
ences only in degree took place on 
the continent. In the Scandinavian 
countries, on the other hand, health 
services, particularly hospital care 
(including physicians’ services in 
the hospital), were regarded as a 
total community service by at least 
the turn of the nineteenth century. 

The hospitals were, and are, owned 
by the local county, governments. 
Reasons for the different concepts 
of equity in time and place are not 
easy to elucidate. They flow out of 
the class system, of the political 
views and time, and appear to 
change as suffrage is expanded to all 
adults. 

When universal] health insurance 
systems were established; the un- 
derlying rationale was that of pro- 
tecting the household from costly 
and unpredictable medical care epi- > 
sodes, equity through sharing risks. 


‘Universality was, therefore, taken 


for granted. This principle was easy 
to accept, but other equity’ issues 
came to the fore, such as how to share 
the cost from general revenue and/or 
employee-employer payroll deduc- 
tions, making health services a part 
of the cost of production. The more 
egalitarian proponents strove for a 
progressive income tax, the more 
pragmatic for payroll and sales taxes, 
which are by their nature regressive. 
The USSR simply applied part of 
the surplus income from her state 
enterprises because she owns all the 
means of production and distribu- 
tion. As can be imagined, in the 
western democracies-there is a mix- 
ture of sources of funding, with a 
standoff, by and large, between per- 
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sonal and progressive income tax, 
payroll taxes. and sales taxes. The 
United States and Great Britain 
are the extremes among western 
countries with the United ‘States 
relying largely on payroll taxes and 
Great Britain on the progressive in- 
come tax. The mixture of funding 
sources is likely to continue. 
Another issue that has emerged 
quite recently in universal health in- 
surance is that of equal distribution of 
services geographically as well as 
equal access, by the elimination of 
cost, to the household at time of 
service. Universal health insurance 
or service was inaugurated at a time 
(except for the USSR) when the 
health services infrastructure was 
already. in essence established. 
Naturally, there were more hospitals 
and physicians in Paris, London, 
Stockholm, Berlin, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia and Toronto 
than in, the hinterlands. Further, 
there were differences even within 
cities. These disparities in distribu- 
tion have been improved, only in 
part, since the inception of universal 
health insurance. Equal distribution 
is now a political issue and has re- 


-cently been expressed through great ' 


interest in planning. If the method is 
only to increase services in under- 
serviced areas to bring them up to 
the level of well-serviced areas, 
such areas would not complain ex- 


cept perhaps about the higher taxes - 


that would; be required. If the 
method is toreduce-services in well- 
serviced areas and increase them in 
underserviced areas, a political issue 
of the first magnitude arises between 
sectional interests..The latter method 
is now in effect in Great Britain 
through the central budgeting pro- 
cess, and it is. so incremental (a 
few percentage points more or less 
over a twenty-five year period) that 
it will take a whole generation to 
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notice, by which time everyone will 
be accustomed ‘to relatively equal 


distribution. 


THE ISSUE OF SCOPE OF SERVICES 


Universality is now taken for 
granted in all countries, but the 
scope of services is still debated. 
All countries except Great Britain 
in 1946 and the USSR, since its first 
five-year plan beginning in the 
thirties, have been selective in their 
scope of. services paid for or pro- 
vided through the universal health 
insurance system. Health services, 
by definition, included all pro- 
fessionally recognized services: 
hospital, physician, nursing, den- 
tistry, and drugs and medicines. 
Great Britain included everything as 
part of the euphoria of World War II 
togetherness and the continuing tra- . 
dition of noblesse oblige. The USSR 
introduced universal coverage for 
ideological reasons inherent in com- 
munist philosophy. The United 
States started -with universality for 
an age group, those sixty-five years 
and over, and hospital and physi- 
cians’ serVices, with relatively high 
deductibles. Canada started with a 
service component, hospital ser- 
vices, excluding physicians’ ser- 
vices in hospitals, for all citizens. 
Scandinavia started with hospital 
care: for all citizens. including in- 
hospital physicians’ services. Aus- 
tralia. started with prescription 
drugs. In general, it can be said 
that industrialized countries have, 
by and large, started universal health 
insurance with hospital and physi- 
cian services, later trying to add 
drugs and medicine, dental care, 
home care, and long-term care. 
There has been and continues to be 
an understandable fear by govern- 
ment to overcommit its taxing power 
and available resources. 
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The strain is toward comprehen- 
siveness so that in time all recog- 
nized professional health services 


_will likely be covered in some form. 


It appears that people everywhere 
are loathe to pay for any services 


directly, even though they. may be 


relatively small charges over a 


period, such as deductibles and . 


coinsurance, with the insurance 


` system paying for higher magnitude 


costs. People do not equate costs of 
health services with life and casu- 
alty, or automobile insurance. So far, 
the United States appears to be the 
most insurance, rather than service, 
conscious nation, but the ‘trend 


toward comprehensiveness persists 


in this country as wer 


THE ISSUE OF FINANCING AND 
Cost CONTROLS 


The problem of financing and cost 


controls are discussed separately . 


from -organizational structure, be- 
cause they were grafted on to the 


existing health service delivery. 


structure in all countries as some 
form of universal health insurance 
was established, particularly on the 
continent and among the common- 
wealth countries. The existing de- 
livery structure was taken as a given; 
the primary problem was regarded 
as financing. Great Britain is a par- 
tial anomaly in that she regionalized 
her hospitals: and established sal- 
aried specialists in the hospitals in 
1948, a new departure, but ‘ever so, 


one gets the impression that the. 


basic structure: remained, although 
the ownership shifts exclusively to 
the central government. The tri- 
partite organizational and budgeting 
struciures of general practice, hos- 


_pitals and their salaried specialists, 


` and the local public health services _ 


reflect historical interests and pat- 
terns which are embodied in the 
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National Health Service. It is only 
recently that Great Britain has 
abolished the tri-partite structure 
in order to facilitate utilization of 


‘all services within single regions. 


Even $0, general practitioners still 
have a separate budget in the na- |. 
tional system. 

Funding sources in the western 
industrialized countries remain 
diverse because parliamentary 
governments must pay due regard to 
the sensitivity of the body politic to 
taxing methods, who is to be taxed, 
and how much. All systems gen- 
erally started with payroll deduction 
as an easy source of income, thereby 
keeping it separate from general 
revenue usually based on personal 
and progressive income tax. In the 
early days, the personal income tax 
did not even exist. Further, taxation 
at the employer-employee level was 
regarded as a-cost of production.. 
In economies like that of the USSR, 
of course, health services are 
financed from the profits of state 
enterprises. It is not reflected in 
the employees’ incomes, but simply 
regarded as a service ‘naturally 
financed through public funds from 


‘state surpluses. In other countries, ° 


the continuing private-public sector 
economies, although increasingly 
blurred, are then naturally reflected 


in the politics of financing health 


services, as well as other transfer 
types of payments. As long as there 
is private ownership of the means 
production and -distribution, there 
will likely be a plurality of funding 
sources: employer-emiployee, gen- 
eral revenue, sales taxes, and pos- 
sibly some direct payment at time of 


service. General revenue will prob- 
ably continue to split between 


progressive personal income tax and 
various forms of sales taxes. It seems - 
reasonable to predict that the . 
progressive income tax as a source 


of revenue will encounter increasing 
political hostility at- the polls. In- 
direct and relatively invisible sales 
taxes at whatever level (production, 
wholesale, retail) are increasing. 
The persistence of a plurality of 
funding sources may slow the ten- 
dency to complete financial control 
by the central governments even 
though any tax from any source 
needs legislative authority. The con- 
tinuing costs of personal health ser- 
vices are so great that there will be 
scrounging around for any source to 
tap whatsoever. Again, Great Britain 


stands out. as a great exception ` 


among parliamentary democracies, 
although there is still a remnant of 
a payroll tax which helps to sup- 
port a very small part of the National 
Health Service. It is reported that 


the employees have the illusion that _ 


this small proportion constitutes the 


total expenditure for the National - 


Health Service. l 
It may be that a plurality of fund- 
ing sources may result in a highèr 
total national expenditure because 
this total does not become politi- 
cized in national policy issues. Great 
.Britain, of course, has an advantage 
in cost controls by the government’s 
power to set an annual limit to ex- 
penditures through treasury policy 
backed by Parliament. The. safety 
valve here is the small private sec- 
tor of voluntary health insurance 
for top level employees and civil 
servants who want it or can induce 
their employers to pay for it. This 
small sector, estimated at 5 percent 
of total population, and even less 
than that of expenditures, is now 


under attack as being inegalitarian. 


Egalitarianism thus becomes an end 
in itself,.regardless of possible con- 
sequences to the flexibility of options 
in a democratic society. 

A persistent but exceedingly un- 
popular cost control is small charges 
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at time of service to deter casual use 
of services and goods. All systems 
apply charges for drugs: and medi- , 
cines, others for dental care, and still 


-others for out-of-hospital physicians’ 


services. Among parliamentary de- 
mocracies, Great Britain has the 
fewest and smallest-charges. One of 


` the principles ofthe National Health 


Service was a free service financed . 
by the general revenue. The issue of 
site and amount of charges is a con- 

stant political issue out of propor- 

tion, it seems, to the magnitude of 
the charges. The trend appears to be 

the elimination of charges altogether 

as a deterrence to services. 

The private sector in health ser- 
vices delivery, financing, and 
ownership is an interesting -subject 
area to trace out the history of private 
sector and public sector interrela- 
tionships. All industrialized coun- 
tries among the’ parliamentary de- 
mocracies have permitted the pri- 
vate sector to operate to some 
degree, the extent to which it can do” 
so reflecting the political philosophy 
and economic circumstances- of the 
country. Mention has already been 
made of the, private sector in which 
employees and employers are taxed 
through payroll deduction to finance 
health insurance, some allowance 
being made for private ownership of 
facilities and autonomous profes- 
sionals with whom the government 
contracts. - 

The heart of the private sector in 
health services is the opportunity. of 
the citizens to buy services and in- 
surance outside of thé mainstream of 
national health insurance. It seems 
that there are three types of arrange- 
ments in the parliamentary democ- 
racies for private sector activity: (1) 
The private sector can be a safety 
valve for the mainstream national 
health insurance system, allowing 
citizeris who wish to avoid the queue 
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or see a specialist directly, if the 
sole entry point is a general practi- 


_ tioner. The British private health in- 


surance arrangement is an example.- 
Even so, the National Health Ser- 
vice is used without charge for major 


. medical procedures which private 


insurance does not ordinarily cover. 
Private health insurance buys con- 
venience and reportedly more per- 
sonal attention from specialists than ` 
the National Health Service is es- 
tablished to provide; (2) a second 
type is as a partner with the govern- 
ment, whereby the existing private 
insurance agencies act as: financial 
agents for the government in dealing 
with providers. This arrangement 
presumably pluralizes power by 


. diffusing financial negotiations 


throughout the system. West Ger- 
many is an example, with its legally 
private sickness insurance societies 
since the time of Bismarck. Increas- 
ingly, however, as costs become 
politicized, the government begins 
to bear down hard on the financial 
agents to control costs, because such 
costs are ultimately social ` costs 
which affect national accounts; (3) a 
third arrangement is one in which 
the private and public sectors have 
competing systems and citizens can 
enroll in one or the other. Australia 
is approaching this type at the mo- 
ment and Denmark had it, but most 
governments do not look with favor 
on competition. The drive is toward 
monopoly largely under the ra- 
tionale of equality. There is fear 
that a two class system will emerge, 
one for the better off and another for 
the worse off. In any case, there_ 
are vestiges of the private sector in 
all parliamentary democracies from 
private ownership of facilities and 
autonomous, entrepreneurial doc- 
tors to separate private insurance 
arrangements. So far, it seems that 


the private sector is definitely on the 
defensive as governments try to con- 
trol all costs of health services as a 
matter of public policy. Still, if > 
government health insurance, as de- 
fined by upper income groups, is 
underfinanced and inconvenient, 
the private sector may expand unless 
it is proscribed altogether. This is 
clearly a political question of 
government legislating consump- 
tion which will test the power of the 
egalitarian drive in parliamentary 
democracies. . 


THE ISSUE OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE 


As stated previously, the structure 
of the delivery system has become a 
political issue only recently. The 
health service components have ar- 
ranged themselves in relation to one 
another and to funding sources in- 
crementally and largely as deter- 
mined by the providers. It seems 
that the general public did not ques- 
tion the emerging arrangements. 
This is no longer true. The ques- 
tioning has started; the results are 
still to be seen. 

The classic pattern among parlia- 
mentary democracies has been the 
general hospital for acute diseases, 
and long-term hospitals for tubercu- 
losis and other chronic diseases. 
General hospitals have had variable 
ownership, -wholly local govern- 
ment as in Scandinavia, partly local 
government and private nonprofit 
ownership as in Great Britain be- 
fore the National Health Service 
and on the continent and in North 
America currently. Long-term hos- 
pitals, with few exceptions, have 
been publicly owned. Among pri- 
vate hospitals, ownership is vari- 
able, usually by secular community 
boards or by churches. The latter 
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situation makes nationalization of 
hospitals more complicated, as, for 
example, in the Netherlands. 

Physicians are autonomous con- 
tractors in all systems, in line with 
the continuing concept of the liberal 
professionals accorded the preroga- 
tive of diagnosis and treatment. 
What has changed with increasing 
government intervention is the pro- 
fessions’ entreprenurial prerogative 
to determine the method and 
amount of payment unilaterally and 
the organizational arrangement of 
practice. Ineluctably the physicians’ 
scope has been narrowed to discre- 
tion in diagnosis and treatment, and 
remains intact. In a larger sense, 
the physician as expert continues to 
have a dominant role in advising 
on medical equipmént and re- 
sources. The trend is toward a 
salaried service and diminution of 
fee-for-service method of payment. 
The latter is regarded as too open- 
ended for cost control. 

For hospitals the emerging pattern 
is fixed prospective budgets, within 
which they must operate for a given 
period. Also, the trend is toward a 
reduction of the self-determination. 
Increasingly, hospitals are being 
formally classified into so-called dis- 
trict or first-line hospitals and high 
technology medical centers, with 
presumably rational and systematic 
referral procediires between them. 

The desired trend for physicians’ 
services, outside of the specialty 
work in the hospitals; is toward 
health .centers where ` physicians 
practice as a group and share equip- 
ment and supporting personnel. 
As funds become more limited, high 
technology and associated high costs 


are driving health service organiza- 


tions to ‘emulate the industrial 
model. Rationalization is the slogan 
for an enterprise which defies ra- 
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tionalization according to criteria 
worked out for automobile manu- 


-facturers and life insurance com- 


panies. 

These trends cut across all coun-- 
tries from the United States to the 
USSR. The particular stage in the 
development of a rationalized struc- 
ture on the industrial model will 
reflect the political and economic 


character of each country. In all like- 


lihood, the United States will con- 
tinue with a more open decision- 
making system than that character- 
istic of other countries. In the 
parliamentary democracies, Great 
Britain will continue to be the most 
rationalized and structured system 
approaching the USSR system struc- 
turally, but retaining the British 
style im- cross-interest consultations 
and polite application of guidelines 
and directives. This style reflects 
the civic culture. The USSR is the 
current acme of the centralized 
planning, financing, and control, 
with norms and directives sent down 
through’ the several layers of ad- 
ministration to the point of delivery. 
What I am then suggesting is a con- 
vergence of health services systems 
toward a rationalized model with 
viable boundaries as to regionaliza- 
tion, service unit quotas, and visible 
and arbitrary budgets. The conver- 
gence will not be complete, because 
of national differences mentioned, 
but the drive is there. Automobile 
factories look the same in all coun- 
tries, but health service systems 
will differ because they cannot be 
rationalized along the industrial 
model to the same degree, regard- 
less of the effort put forth. 


THE ISSUE OF PLANNING 


The concept of overall planning of 
the health services according to cer- 
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tain criteria is quite new among par- 
liamentary democracies, even in 
Great 3ritain, which has had a ra- 
tional system according to such cri- 
teria since 1948. -The USSR has, of 
course, had a planning concept since 
the. Revolution in 1917, because 
planning is central to the communist ` 
style and method. The systems have 
evolved incrementally until, sud- 
denly, there is a cost explosion 
which frightens governments into 
searching for methods to contain it. 

This method is overall planning. 
Indeed, the United States is unique 
in that a health planning act has 
been legislated before the enact- 
ment cf national health insurance. 
The United States is considering 
nationel health insurance at a time 
when health costs are rising; other 
countries enacted national health in- 
surance when health costs were rela- 
tively stable. National health insur- 
ance did not cause increased health 
care costs though it probably exacer- 
bated them. Costs would have risen 
anyway, given the increasingly 
costly technology and rising in- 
comes, 

Because it is the most expensive 
component, the service component 
receiving major attention in plan- 
ning is the hospital. The prevailing 
view everywhere is to slow, or even 
stop, the expansion of.the haspital 
component and expand the primary 
physician services and other out-of- 
hospital services. The Swedes and 
the Russians appear to lead the way 
in accumulating data on facilities 
and personnel, and according to cer- 
tain ncrms of need, age being the 
most important one, projecting these 
components five, ten, and more 
years, into the future. Great Britain 
is paying great attention to planning, 
also with the usual variety of need/ 
demand standards of the conven-’ 


tional kind. That country, however, 
is placing much emphasis on equal- 
izing distribution of facilities and 
personnel as an integral part of its 
planning for equality of access to 
public systems. Canada and the con- 
tinental countries are seriously try- 
ing to engage in planning and re- 
gionalization, but so far detailed 
planning is still not legislated. The 
prevailing method, which can be 
called negative planning, is for the 
government to control hospitals and 
other facilities through regulation. 
The dominant concept everywhere ` 
is to limit supply,.since it does not 
seen practical to limit or control de- ` 
mand any other way. There is also in- 
creasing control in costs through 
regulation. 

The current status of the art and 
science of health services planning 
is very crude. The relationship of 
need to demand in facilities and 
personnel and their financing are 
difficult to specify in a scientifically 
valid way. Hence, quite arbitrary cri- 
teria are established which can be 
tested against public and profes- . 
sional tolerance as to convenience 
and quality. The criteria are then 
essentially political; that is, what is 


the balance, even temporarily, be- 


tween the interest groups? Until 
recently, all systems experiencéd.a 
euphoria of expansion; no interest 
group really gave up anything except 
by feeling relatively deprived com- 
pared to other groups. In the next 
decade there will be hard bargain- 
ing by interest groups in all coun- 
tries; government being in the 
strongest position as the majar 
source of funding. 

As part- of the planning onet 
there is increasing interest in inter- 
relating professional health services 
and social services. There. is a- gray 
area blurring the boundaries of the 
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health services system in which it is 
difficult to determine whether a pa- 
tient has primarily a medical prob- 
lem, which should be handled by 
technical health personnel,. or ‘a 
more diffuse social problem with 
a health component, which health 
personnel want to unload on the 
social services. No country appears 
yet to have resolved this, interre- 
lationship. Professional status and 
prerogatives and budget allocations 
are involved. In the long run I would 
predict that medical care will be- 
come increasingly high technology, 
and the uninteresting and unreward- 
ing patients, medically, will be 
channeled to the social services, in- 
cluding the already beseiged nu- 
clear family. More needs to be 
known about the interrelationship of 
family structure, ill and incapaci- 
tated members, and the helping pro-. 
fessions. At the moment the social 
system does not show signs of being 
able to absorb gracefully the in- 
creased chronic illness ` problems. 
The storehouses are here called 
nursing homes; indeed, they started 
with mental hospitals. 

The extent to which rational plan- 
ning is possible is still to be tested. 
Given the paucity of validated. per- 


formance indicators, as I have men- -` 


tioned, I do not see how rational 
planning is possible, even if the 
planners have power and there is 
conformity to the plan. Planning will 
be successful; that is, acceptable, 
ifa health care system is generously 
financed and proportioned. If the 
health system is tightly. controlled 
and tightly financed, there will be 
restiveness among both the public 
and the health professionals. Each 
country will find -its own equi- 
librium, and it is likely’that the ac- 
ceptable balance in the United 
States will continue to be more 
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costly than that in Great Britain. 


` Other countries among the parlia- 


mentary democracies will range 
themselves'in between. 


OBSERVATIONS AND. CONCLUSIONS 


From a review of the experiences . 
of -a number of health. services 
systems across countries, it can’ be 
reasonably generalized that we have 
learned the following: 


1. Universal health insurance ef- 
fectively protects the family from 
high-cost medical episodes. 

2. It can be inferred that access 
to services becomes more equalized 
across income classes by eliminating 
large charges at time of service. 

3. The equal distribution of ser- 
vices geographically is not achieved 
by universal health insurance alone, 
unless there is a policy built into 


‘the health insurance implementa- 


tion. Even then, equal distribution 
is very difficult even to, approximate. 
There is a limit to which any govern- 
ment is able and willing to allocate 
resources geographically, particu- 


‘larly personnel. 


4. The overall costs of a health 
services system are not controlled 
by any particular organizational 
structure or funding methods. It ap- 
pears that the amount: a society is 
willing to spend on health services 
is almost purely a political decision 
independent of the structure of the 
delivery system. Given a public 
policy of stringent cost’ control, it. 
is, however, easier. to control costs 
in- a centralized funding system than 
in a decentralized one. 

. 5..Professiona] freedom to diag- 
nose and treat continues in govern- 
mental systems as a prerogative of 
the professional and the expert. This 
will continue, although the profes- 
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sional will be increasingly chal- 
lenged as to the need for certain 
expensive resources. The profes- 
sion will remain in a dominant posi- 
tion as long as the public fears pain 
and death as much as it does today. 

6. As an aspect of professional 
freedom, patient choice of physician 
is possible and continues, although 
in more constricted circumstances 
than in pure private practice. Sys- 
tems need to control intake in some 
way by.limiting their entry points. 

7. Pluralistic funding is probably 
more expensive in total than central- 
ized funding is because it is more 
difficult to exercise cost controls; 
and cost, as a national political issue, 
becomes more diffused in a pluralis- 
tic funding system than in a cen- 
tralized_one. 

8. Although small charges at time 
of service persist, particularly for ‘ 
out-of-hospital services, these 
charges are very unpopular among 


the public. They will probably be.. 


eliminated in time. 

9. The comprehensiveness of the 
service offered or paid for by na- 
tional health insurance continues to 
expand. The trend appears to be in 
the direction of a health service 
rather than health insurance for 
major contingencies. The public ap- 
pears loath to. pay out-of-pocket for 
any health service. 

10. The private sector is dimin- 
ishing in scope and power as a 
countervailing force; in fact, in 
Europe, it was never regarded as a 
countervailing force or competitor. 
The private health insurance sector, 
when one existed' before universal 
health insurance, was always re- 
garded as deficient with respect to 
scope of benefits and proportion of 
the population covered, especially 
self-employed, low-income, and 
aged. Still, politically, the private 
sector was, never given criteria by 


ema 
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which to measure a politically satis- 
factory level of achievement. Health 
services objectives appear to be in- 
herently utopian, in which case 
government responsibility and con- 
trol is the ultimate step. After that 
there is nowhere to go, although the 
desire for utopian objectives per- 
sists. 

li. The trend for hospitals is 
regulation of expansion and con- 
struction and fixed annual budgets 
with little room for negotiation. 
The trend for physicians outside of 
the hospital is toward regulated or 
negotiated fixed fee schedules. In- 
side the hospital the standard pay- 
ment method has been salary by 
hierarchy. The fee-for-service 
method of payment continues to be 
popular among physicians and un- 
popular among administrators, but it 
is amazingly tenacious, indicating 
something inherent in a professional 
and personal service. 

12. All systems continue to be 
acute illness crisis-oriented; thus, 
the major portion of the resources go 
to acute illnesses and sophisticated 
technology, and the health profes- 
sionals are more interested in crisis 
care than long-term medical care 
management of chronic illness. 

13. There seéms to be a lot of lip 
service to, but little action in, pre- 
ventive care, except for the tradi- 
tional maternal and child health pro- 
grams. The now burgeoning interest 
in changing life styles—smoking, 
overeating, overdrinking—conceiv- 
ably could reduce pressure on the 
health services. This still is largely 
rhetoric with faddist overtones, and 
I do not believe life style changes 
can progress sufficiently to lessen 
impact on the personal health 


- services. 


14. Itappears that the public is in- 
terested in more health services. 
than public authorities are willing to 
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finance in relation to other national 
priorities. It would seen that the 
public needs to be given more know- 


ledge of relative costs and tradeoffs. ° 
Public budgets are too murky for this. 


type of citizen education. 

15. The interest in the industrial 
model is pervasive, but industrial 
engineers and management tech- 
nicians have not yet entered the 
health services in full force. Health 
services administration will be too 
soft for full application of the in- 
dustrial model. The health profes- 
sionals will resist and sabotage such 
efforts, and, in my mind, quite 
legitimately. 

16. Systematic planning is in its 
infancy. Validated norms have yet to 
be established and the- possibility 
of local conformance to a general 
plan has yet to be tested. There is 


a lot of internal negotiation at. 


present. 

17. The seeming trend toward na- 
tional health services to integrate 
families, personal health services, 
and social - services, -and treat 
families as units is a move from an 
individualistic-atomic model, char- 
acteristic of parliamentary democ- 
racies and pluralistic systems, to 
collective-organic models, products 
of the emerging welfare state, demo- 
_¢ratic socialism, and communism. 
The role of the individual, family, 
private and public sectors, and the 
state will have to be thought through 


in another context. 


18. Finally, systems do not learn . 


from one another; they copy each 
other incrementally, in the context 
of each country’s economic; social 
and political matrix. Medical care 
techniques are picked up rapidly, 
` but health services systems evolve. 
` There is no correct system in the 
sense that there is a well-function- 
ing automobile factory which can be 
dismantled in Italy and reassembled 


, 


or copied process for process in 
the USSR. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 


What is likely to happen in the 
United States? I am of the opinion— 
not wholly without evidence—that 
it is easier to predict what will hap- 
pen than to recommend an over- 
all policy, which is not politically 
feasible, although medically desir- 
able. Accordingly I will predict 
rather than recommend. 

_As stated earlier, the United States 
is facing a full range of problems 
simultaneously, while’ considering 
universal health insurance. This is 
evident in the legislation and the 
debates. Lacking a policy consensus 
politically and a clear concept of 
what to do, the United States is 


- entertaining legislation which runs 


the gamut from a British-type na- 
tional health service to a private 
enterprise insurance concept of cov- 
ering high-cost contingencies. The 
British-type enters into the very 
structuring of the system through the 
centralized funding mechanism. 
The contingency-type simply pays 
for high-cost episodes and lets the 
delivery system evolve in a more or 
less market context. This is why, I 
believe, there has evolved the range 
of delivery types in this country 
which is not true elsewhere. Given 
the plethora of interest groups ac- 
tive, it is clear why there will be 
some initial legislation between 
these two extremes. I would hazard 
a guess that the mass of the public is 
more concerned with high-cost epi- 
sodes and relative conveniences of 
access at night and weekends than 
it is with reorganization of the sys- 
tem. The latter is a very technical 
problem which may well elude the 
general public, but high out-of- 
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pocket costs and difficulty of access 
are salient. This does not preclude 
the nesd, of course, for organiza- 
tional changes to meet the public’s 
dissatisfaction. 

The following predictions are 
made: 


l. Pluralistic funding will con- 


-tinue Lecause of the reluctance to 


have public costs reflected in the na- 
tional budget and the progressive 
income tax. 

2. Universality will be hotly de- 


' bated, and it is a toss-up whether or 


not there will be blanket coverage 
or more chopping_off of age groups 
such as children. The aged are a 


‘precedent. 


3. Private carriers will likely be 
intermediaries in the current Medi- 
care arrangement ‘in order to slow 
the growth of a federal bureaucracy. 

4. It is very likely that at least 
some type of catastrophic insurance 
will be the easiest to pass. Medi- 
caid will likely be federalized. 
The stares find the burden onerous. 

5. Simultaneously, there will be 
attempts to control the supply, par- 
ticularly hospital beds, 
regulation and the involvement of 
the Plarming Act (PL 93-641). 

6. There will be continuing at- 
tempts to monitor physician deci- 
sionmaking in hospitals through 


6. See, Ronald Andersen; Joanna Kravits, 
and Odin W. Anderson, “The Public’s View 
of the Crisis in Medical Care: An Impetus 
for Changing Delivery Systems?”, Economic 
and Businzss Bulletin (Fall 1971), pp. 44-52. 
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‘Professional Standards Review Or- 


ganizations (PSROs), but the medi- 
cal profession will control it.” 

7. The Planning Act PL 93-641 
will create Health Service Areas for 
local interest group bargaining, but: 
it will be loosely structured. Federal 
sanctions will be gentle. . 

8. The private insurance ‘sector 
will continue to flourish even in the 
event of universal health insurance 
because, traditionally, in the United 
States (as in Great Britain), financing 
will be tight. We inherited Britain’s 
public niggardliness. The result 
may be a bulging of the private sec- 
tor unless it is proscribed, an. un- 
likely possibility.. 

9. Finally, the health system will 
continue to have a high technology 
emphasis disease by disease: renal 
dialysis is a good example. Priorities 
will be spontaneous rather than 
planned. 


In sum, the American public is not 
familiar with a universal govern- 
mental system, and is ‘unfamiliar. 
with restrictions on resources and 
access, like queues, and it does not 
have the civic consciousness to 
discipline itself ‘collectively. The 
next ten years will provide ample 
opportunity for social research in 
the health politics of the American 
political system. 


7. Odin W. Anderson, “PSROs, the Medi- 
cal Profession and the Public Interest,” 
Health and Soctety (Summer 1976), pp. 
379-88. 
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Health Policy: The Need for Governance 
‘ By ON M. MEAD 


ABSTRACT: Health policy must accept public control of the 
health care system, and the resulting political dilemmas, if 
the health cost crisis. is to be resolved. Public governance 

` is one way of achieving order and rationality in health—that 

is, controlling the health sector and allocating social resources 

to it optimally. These goals are not achieved now, because ofa 

system of insured, fee-for-service financing, in which actors 

` need not balance the overall benefits of care against their 
` cost. 

In theory, PRR eould be achieved by either delegating 
care and spending decisions to health professionals or by mar- 
ket allocation. But for fundamental as well as practical reasons, 
neither of these mechanisms has restrained costs adequately. 

Hence, explicit public control seems inevitable. Federal 
health policy has moved toward it. Success will depend on 
resolving the resulting political tensions. Governance re- 
quires continual wrestling with provider and patient inter- 
ests in which there can be no clear standards for the correct 
course of action. | 

Public control should be Cone, to facilitate resolution 
of these tensions. Public utility approaches tend to accord the 
providers too much autonomy; radical political reforms, too 
little. European experience suggests that a combination of 
central budget control with decentralized administration may 

` be the best way to achieve order and rationality‘in health. 


Lawrence M. Meadis a Research Associate of The Urban Institute in Washington, 
D.G. His work has centered on the methodology for institutional analysis and the 
application of thts approach to the Medicaid program. Before joining the Institute, 
Dr. Mead was a policy analyst at the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and a speechwriter for Secretary Kissinger at the State Department. He received 
his B.A. from Amherst College and a Ph.D. in political sctence from Harvard 
University in 1973. 
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T HE American health care system 
is facing a serious cost crisis. 
In response, public policy is moving 
to assert control over providers and 
limit the share of national resources 
devoted to health. Other mechanisms 
which might have controlled costs, 
such as delegation of responsibility 
to the providers or the market, have 
failed to do so. Hence, explicit public 
control of the health system seems 
inevitable. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper discusses the problem 
-of governance implied by control. 
Health policy “has drifted toward 
intervention while seeking to evade 
the dilemmas of governing the health 
system publicly. Unpleasant ten- 
sions must be resolved on a continu- 
ing basis. The providers must be 
controlled, yet allowed to, function; 
the public must be given care, yet 
prevented from consuming more re- 
sources than it really wants or needs. 

These problems have no simple 
solutions. American politics has 
typically sought to avoid them. The 
advantage of the alternative ap- 
proaches to control is that they avoid 
the need to.grapple with governance. 
But now that public control seems 
inevitable, success will depend im- 
portantly on our ability to deal with. 
governance wisely. 

Some qualifications should be 
. stated. This interpretation looks at 
the health cost problem, not other 
health or policy issues. The problem 
is addressed from the viewpoint of 
political theory and political de- 
velopment. Other interpretations 
could be equally valid. Since the 
argument is general, there are no 
specific policy recommendations, 
though some implications for policy 
are clear. 

The health system is treated as if 
it were. undifferentiated. The cost 
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crisis and the trend of policy are 
addressed from a federal, not a state 
or local, perspective. The problems 
of the various kinds of providers and 
the different third-party payment 
systems, public and private, are 
treated as broadly similar. At the gen- 
eral level of this argument, these 
assumptions ‘are useful and defens- 
ible. However, it is recognized that 
actual public policies based on the 
analysis would have to be much 
more complicated, varying with the 
level of government, reimbursement 
system, or type of provider. 


CRISIS AND RESPONSE 


The attention of health policy- 
makers is concentrated on the rapid 
tise in health costs. Spending has 
exploded since the enactment of 
Medicare_and Medicaid in 1965. In 
fiscal 1950, the nation spent $12 bil- 
lion on all health expenditures. In 
1965, the figure was 838.9 billion. 
In 1976, the figure was $139.3 bil- 
lion, or a growth of more than $100 
billion in eleven years. In these 
same years, public spending for 
health grew from $3.1 billion, to 
89.5 billion, to $58.8 billion. The 
lion’s share of the last figure was 
federal and state government fund- 
ing for Medicare and Medicaid. Most 
serious of all, the share of total na- 
tional resources, or GNP, going to | 
health almost doubled, from 4.5 per- 
cent in 1950 to 8.6 per cent in 1976.) 
The enactment of national health 
insurance (NHI)—now on the polit- 
ical agenda—could raise the figure as 
high as 11 percent.? 


1. Robert M. Gibson and Marjorie Smith 
Mueller, “National Health Expenditures, 
Fiscal Year 1976,” Social Security Bulletin 
vol. 40, no. 4 (April 1977), p. 4. 

2. Joseph P. Newhouse, Charles E. Phelps, 
and William B. Schwartz, “Policy Options ` 
and the Impact of National Health Insur- 
ance,” New England Journal of Medicine, 
vol, 290, no. 24, (13 June, 1974), p. 1354. 


HEALTH POLICY GOVERNANCE 


The cost explosion has forced’ 


government to intervene increasingly 
in the health system. When Medicare 
and Medicaid were enacted, the 
federal government claimed only to 
act as paymaster for private health 
care expenditures, without control- 
ling the providers or overall spend- 
ing. At the insistence of health 
interests, the preamble of the Medi- 
care law carefully stated that, ‘“Noth- 
ing in this title shall be construed 
to authorize any Federal officer or 
employee to exercise any supervision 
or control over the practice of medi- 
cine or the manner in which medical 
services are provided... 3 ` 

At the outset, both Medicare and 
Medicaid were conceived in expan- 
sive terms. Providers were usually 
reimbursed for services on the basis 
of their costs or usual charges. Fed- 
eral funding was open-ended; that 
is, limited only by the number of 
patients claiming reimbursement. 
The range of services covered was 
wide.‘ Eligibility was broad, with 
Medicare covering most of. the 
elderly, and Medicaid, at least poten- 
tially, most of the needy.5 

As soon as spending soared, flaws 
in this basic design became apparent. 
Cost-based reimbursement encour- 
aged provides to dispense unneces- 
sary services and raise prices, since 
their income expanded in proportion 


3. Social Security Act (as amended’ 


through 4 January 1975) and Related Laws, 
sec. 1801. 
4, There were, and are, important restric- 


tions. Medicare provides hospital care, but | 


only limited long-term care and no prescrip- 
tion drugs. Medicaid covers Hospital, nurs- 
ing home, and physician care, but less essen- 
tial services are at the discretion of statė 
programs. 

5. Medicare covers people drawing Social 
Security old age, survivors, or disability 
benefits. Under Medicaid, welfare recipients 
are usually eligible, but‘states decide which 
of a number of other groups to cover. Eligi- 
bility thus varies widely but can extend to 
cover most of the needy, | 


4] 
to the costs claimed. The presence of 
public funding, like other third-party 
payment, encouraged patients to de- í! 
mand, and providers to prescribe, 
more health care than would be the 
case had the patient paid for services 
out-of-pocket. And open-ended fund- 
ing allowed spending to increase 
without any overall limit. 

Federal responses have tended 
toward greater regulation, but 


_stopped short of outright cost con- 


trols. Medicare’s cost-based reim- . 
bursement rules for hospitals and 
nursing homes and Medicaid’s eli- 
gibility rules were tightened. In 
both programs, there were increas- 
ing requirements for peer review 
procedures to deny funding for care 
judged medically unnecessary. At 
the state level, Medicaid programs 
used their discretion over eligibility, 
benefits, and reimbursement to ex- 
clude many needy from coverage, 
cut back services provided, and, in 
many instances, replace cost-based 
reimbursement of doctors and nurs- 
ing homes with fee schedules.® 

The 1972 amendments to the 
Social Security Act added a num- 
ber of innovations: denial of some 
reimbursement-or new health facili- 
ties built in defiance of state health 
plans, a cut in reimbursement rates 
for long-term institutional care un- 
der Medicaid in states without ap- 
proved utilization controls, vesting 
of utilization control responsibility 
in new peer review bodies (Profes- 
sional Standards Review Organiza- 
tions), and experiments with fund- 
ing of services through prepaid 
group practices (Health Maintenance 
Organizations). 

However, the cost spiral goes on. 
During fiscal: 1974-76 alone, na- 


6. Robert Stevens and Rosemary Stevens, 
Welfare Medicine in America:'A Case Study 
of Medicaid (New York: The Free Press? 
1974); pts. H-IV. 
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tional health expenditures rose by 
over 30 percent and Medicare/Medi- 
caid spending by more than 50 per- 


‘cent.’ In response, HEW has com- 


bined Medicare and Medicaid in a 
single health financing agency with 
a stronger mandate for cost control, 
and it has proposed to limit hos- 
pitals’ revenue increases to 9 per- 
cent per year. Politicians and health 
administrators increasingly say that 
national health insurance will be im- 
possible without much firmer cost 
controls.. 

These developments show both a 
trend:toward public control and an 
ambivalence about it. The under- 
lying dynamic is clear. In this, as 
in other areas of policy, government 
intervention is driven by economic 
scarcity. As health expenditures 
grow, apparently without limit, they 
come up against resources increas- 
ingly limited by sluggish economic 
growth and other demands. Since 
other mechanisms have not limited 
health spending to what seems so- 
cially desirable, government has no 
choice but to seek control through 
authority. 

Some officials and academics now 
recognize that the government 
should have exerted controls right 
from the inception of Medicare and 
Medicaid. The attempt to fund ex- 
panded services through the existing 


‘health system without reforming or 


reorganizing it was bound to fail. For 
in a system without strong market 
restraints on prices, much of the new 


funding was lost to inflation rather > 


than going into increased supplies 
of services.’ 


7. Gibson and Mueller, “National Health 
Expenditures,” pp. 4, 11, 13. 

8. Howard N. Newman, “Medicare and 
Medicaid,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, val. 399 


(January 1972), pp. 114~24; Rashi Fein, “On 


Public debate, however, is 
couched in terms of more limited 
objectives. Most federal policymak- 
ers confine the government’ s role in 


- health service provision to distribut- 


ing benefits to the population and | 
eliminating obvious abuses by the 
providers. Liberals want to provide 
insurance coverage forall Americans 
as a basic right, and for this cost 
control is necessary.® Others focus 
on the more egregious faults of the 
reimbursement systems, notably 
over generous ‘rates and the high 
incidence of fraudulent reimburse- 
ment claims.’° Legislative amend- 
ments have attempted to deal with 
these ‘problems ad hoc without 
admitting any larger agenda. There 
has been no attempt to guide or re- 
structure the health system in more 
general terms. 


. GOVERNANCE 


While doubts can be raised about 
public controls on several grounds, 
the main reason we shy away from it 
is probably fear of the political costs 
involved. Public control involves 
more than the imposition of curbs on 
the providers and the level of spend- 
ing once and for all. It requires ù 


. process of governance to administer 


these controls on a continuing basis. 


` 


Achieving Access and Equity in Health 
Care,” in Economic Aspecte of Health Care, 
ed. John B. McKinlay (New York: PRODIST, 
1973), pp. 39-41. 

9. Edward Kennedy, In Critical Condi- 
tion: The Crisis in America’s Health Care 
(New York, Simon & Schuster, 1972); Karen 
Davis, National Health Insurance: Benefits, 
Costs, and Consequences (Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1975), pp. 31-57, 
68-9. 

10. U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on 
Finance,” Medicare and Medicaid: Problem, 
Issues, and Alternatives,” 9lst Cong., Ist 
sess., 1970. : 
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HEALTH POLICY GOVERNANCE 


The problem in general 


Governance poses difficult politi- 
cal problems which, in their nature, 
have no self-evident solutions. 
Governance, like any form of social 


control, faces basically two chal- 


lenges-—order and rationality.. The 
authorities must first control society 
and, second, do so in ways favoring 
the social good. 

Difficulties arise because there is 
disagreement about how to achieve 


these goals. The questions central to + 
politics are how much public control ° 


is necessary and what form it should 
take. Groups argue on practical, con- 
stitutional, or ideological grounds 
that they should be exempted from 
control, or that control should. be 
exercised in their interests. In part, 
the differences arise from genuine 
disagreement about what:serves the 
general interest; in part, they arise 
from partial interest. Groups are 
driven toward self-serving pro- 
posals, not only by- self-interest, 
but by incentives inherent in the 
collective nature of government. 
Since government and policy are 
“public goods” in the economist’s 
sense, not'market goods, how much 
every individual or group benefits 
from them has little connection to 
how much each pays for them in 
taxes or other costs. Therefore, each 
can gain by seeking to sway the com- 
mon policy, with its common costs, 
in a self-serving direction." There is 
little incentive to support policies 
serving the general interest, as the 
benefits. of these will be available 
in any case." 


ll. Kenneth Arrow, Social Choice and In- 
dividual Values (New York: Wiley, 1951). 
- 12, Mancur Olson, The Logic of Collective 
Action: Public Goods and the Theory of 
Groups (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1971). 
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- The labor of governance is the 
continual struggle to resolve these 
disagreements in ways favoring the 
public, to the degree that the public 
interest can be known. Sheldon 
Wolin has written: “This is the basic 
dilemma of political judgments: how 
to create a common rule in a context 
of differences? The dilemma cannot 


- be overcome, but what is possible is 


to lessen the crudities of the judg- 
ment.” !3 ‘The struggle is shared by 
public officials who have to make 
choices and by the public, which 
must review its choices directly. or 
indirectly. The effort is burdensome 
because it is never-ending and the 
stakes are high. 

‘Worse, there are no clear -criteria 
for success or failure. What serves. 
the general good cannot be known 
separately from the political process. 
Every approach to allocation at- 
tempts to distribute resources opti- 
mally among social needs. An opti- 
mal solution is at least conceivable 
if market mechanisms are used. 
A market aggregates and ranks 
preferences that are openly and 
sincerely declared by individuals 
through their buying and selling de- 


cisions. But if choices are made by 


government, the competition to 
influence. policy, just mentioned, in- 
flates claims and conceals true pref- 
erences. Now needs cannot be ac- 
curately known, and an optimal allo- 
cation is impossible even in theory.“ 
Although empirical projections of 
consequences can shed some light , 
on the different options, the choice 
among them depends centrally on 


13. Sheldon 5. Wolin, Politics and Viston: 
Continuity and Innovation in Western Politi- 
cal Thought (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1961), p. 6l. ; 

14. Arrow, Soctal Choleg and Individual 
Values. 
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value judgments that for practical 
purposes are arbitrary. 

This, in turn, leads to a moral prob- 
lem. Choices must be made without 
clear guidance among values all of 
which imply moral imperatives. 
Should the policymaker spend more 
on health services for needy people 
or more on national defense so that 
the entire country will be secure? 
There can be no clearly best course 
of action. All options are both 
good and bad depending. on the val- 
ues they serve and deny. Morally, 
the statesman’s cross is the know- 
ledge that he cannot be blameless 
whatever his choices.'® 

These intellectual and moral 
dilemmas are perhaps the deepest 
reasons why health’ policy has 
sought to avoid direct public control 
of the health system. American poli- 
tics has great reluctance to impose 
ironclad control over groups or indi- 
viduals through authority. However, 
the argument below is that govern- 
ance must be faced. Order and ra- 
tionality have not been achieved in 
the American health system, and 
there is no good prospect that non- 
governmental mechanisms can at- 
tain them. The scarce commodity in 
health policy is not so much re- 
sources as governance and the 
political fortitude it requires. 


The problem of order 


From the viewpoint of order, one 
fact about the American health sys- 
tem cries out: the providers are not 
) 


15. Guido Calabresi, “Commeni,” in 
Ethics of Health Care, ed. Laurence R. 
Tancredi (Washington, D.C.: Institute of 
Medicine, National Academy of Sciences, 
1974), pp. 48-55. 

16. Max Weber, “Politics as a Vocation,” 
in From Max Weber: Essays in Soctology, 
ed. and trans. H. H. Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1958), pp. 115-28. 
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clearly accountable to society. Both 
the. market (for reasons to be dis- 
cussed below) and government leave 
them remarkably free to determine 
the price and supply of health serv- 
ices by themselves. 

The reimbursement Hens 
give society no firm control over the 
incomes of providers or thé share of 
national resources they consume. 
Cost-based reimbursement, which 
applies uniformly to hospitals and ` 
extensively to other providers, 
means that income rises in propor- 
tion to costs claimed. This gives 
providers an incentive to raise costs 
and ignore waste and inefficiency. 
Some third-party reimbursers, in- 


_cluding Medicaid programs in some 


states, have imposed fee schedules 
on providers other: than hospitals. 
However, the providers are always 
free to withdraw from these systems 
and take more patients who have 
more liberal reimbursement or pay | 
out-of-pocket. Further, the fee sched- 
ules are often keyed to prevailing 
prices for health services in an area 
and are thus vulnerable to increases 
as the general health price level 
rises. 

Our health system’s freedom from 
public control is unusual compared 
to other advanced countries. Abroad, 
the health system is more often so- 
cialized. If reimbursement funds 
remain private, they are usually 
closely supervised by the govern- 
ment. The United States shows 
lower levels of management and or- 
ganization in health than in other 
sectors of American society." And 
what is most remarkable, the general 
public supports, to some extent, the 
idea that the medical profession’s ` 


17. John Fry, “The Agonies of Medicine 
in the USA,” International Journal of Health 
Services, vol. 3, no. 3 (Summer 1973), pp. 
502-3. 
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unusual autonomy is an essential 
freedom.!8 


In American political thinking, - 


both the drivé for control and the 
resistance to it are deeply rooted. 
On the one hand, the increasing 
regulation of health care responds to 
a gut feeling among politicians and 
the public that the extravagant 
privileges of doctors and hospitals 
must be curbed. “Vox populi, made 
stridént by sky-rocketing. rates for 
health care, is declaring, “There 
ought to be a law!’ And there will be 
—certainly at the state level—and 
perhaps also in the form of congres- 
sional enactment.’ 

But on the other hand, there is a 
fear of control stemming from the 
nation’s deep-seated suspicion of 
governmental authority. There is 
intense uneasiness when govern- 
ment tries to regulate private in- 
terests in ways they view as authori- 
tarian. Inevitably, compromises are 
made and firm control slips away. 
To obtain consensus is more impor- 
tant than to strictly achieve the 
public interest. f 

Some initiatives for control, such 
as the health planning movement, 
have been so vitiated by these fears 
that the planning agencies have 
never acquired reąl authority. The 
Comprehensive Health Planning 
(CHP) agencies set up in each state 
by federal statute in 1966 had very 
limited powers to limit the building 
of 'unneeded new hospitals and 
other expensive health facilities. 
The Health Services Agencies 
(HSAs) authorized in 1975 have 
somewhat greater but still minimal, 
authority. Some proposals for health 


18. Fein, “Achieving Access and Equity,” 
pp. 41-9. 

19. A. J. G. Priest, “Possible Adaptation 
of Public Utility Concepts in the Health 
Care Field,” Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, vol. 35, no. 4 (Autumn 1970), p. 841. 
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planning seem, not to assert and 
justify public authority, but to argue’ 
against it and insist that health plan- 


-ning must remain in the hands of 


“voluntary” (i.e., private) or state 
agencies heavily influenced by pro- 
“vider interests.” 

Even health academics, who un- 
derstand the cost crisis, are reluc- 
tant to recommend statist solutions. 


` There is a tendency to prefer the 


present evils of “continued infla- 
tion, frustration, and inequitable 
distribution” of health resources if 
the only alternative is an “inordinate 
concentration of power.’’?! There is 
a preference for forms of government 
control which would preserve ele- 
ments of the present, pluralist, semi- 
private’ system, such as private 
health insurance companies.” And 
yet there.is no denying that the prob- 


-lem of'order must be solved. Some- 


how, the providers must be brought 
under control. Behind many of the 
frictions and inefficiencies of the 
American health system is the fact 
that the medical profession resists 
unambiguous accountability. Un- 
til this resistance is broken—prob- 
ably by government—a moderation 
of the cost crisis will be difficult 
to imagine. 


20. See, for example, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Report of the 
Task Force on Medicaid and Related Pro- 
grams (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1970), pp. 75-82; 
Lester Breslow, “Political Jurisdiction, 
Voluntarism, and Health Planning,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, vol. 58, no. 7 
(July 1968), pp. 1147-53. 

21. Anne R. Somers, “The Nation’s Health: 
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can Academy of Folitical and Social Sctence, 
vol. 399 (January 1972), pp. 171-3. 

22. Davis, National Health Insurance, 
chap. 8. 
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The problem of i 


Control, however dchieved. siould 
be used to direct the healtk sys- 
tem rationally; that is, for the so- 
cial good. The system behaves ir- 
rationally now chiefly in that the 
share of national resources going to 
health services is probably too great. 
The rapid rise in total spending for 
health, government health spend- 
ing, and the percentage of GNP 
going to health-has already been 
mentioned. It is not clear that in- 
creases on this scale have s2rved 
the public well. The level of re- 
sources now devoted to health prob- 
ably- exceeds what is necessary, at 
least from a medical viewpoint. 

The occupancy rate for hospital. 
beds dropped from 82.3 peréent in 
1965 to 76.7 percent in 1975 because’ 
construction of new community hos- 


pitals boomed , while. the overall” 


need for hospitalization dropped.* 
Liberal public financing for con- 
struction and service reimburse- 
ment promotes building of hospitals 
and expensive treatment facilities 
regardless of need. Federal ‘policy 
has made half-hearted attempts to 
stop this through the health planning 
legislation mentioned above and the 
requirement that new facilities ob- 
tain “‘certificates-of-need” from state 
planning agencies before purchase 
or construction. 

There may also be’ too many 
doctors. In the last ten years, the 
number of medical schools and 
medical graduates has increased 
sharply. There are now a third as 
many doctors in training (roughly 
100,000) as in practice. Between 
1960 and 1975, the number of doc- 
tors per 100,000 population rose 
from 148 to 174. By 1985, the num- 


24. Hospital Statistics, 1976 ed. (Chicago: 
American Hospital Association), p. vi. 
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ber will_probably. be 210 or 218— 
higher than in any other country ex- 
cept Israel and the USSR. Tradition- 
ally, federal policy has subsidized 
medical education in the belief that 
there was a shortage of doctors. Now 
that ‘policy has been questioned; 
and in October.1976 Congress ended 
the practice of encouraging the 
immigration of foreign medical 
graduates. 

It is now recognized that the 
health resource problem is more 
one of distribution than quantity. 
There are too many doctors in sub- 
urban areas, too few in rural or 
inner-city locations. There are.too 
many medical specialists, especially 
surgeons, and too few primary care 
physicians. The better-off receive 
too much health care; the needy, 
too little. Some needy have very 
poor access to care, while others, 
in states with generous Medicaid. 
programs, have better access than 
some of the better-off.* 

Most fundamentally, there is little 
evidence that health services have 
much to do with the health of so- 
ciety. Most other industrialized 
countries have lower morbidity and 
mortality rates than does the United 
States, even though their health sys- 
tems are less affluent or technically 
advanced.?’ In the past, health rates 
responded to better nutrition, the 
growth of income, and public health 
measures against infectious dis- 
eases, Today, when the chief threats 


25. Paul Starr, “Too Many Doctors?,” 
The Washington Post (13 March 1977), p. 
C3; Lawrence Myer, “New U.S. Problem: 
Too Many Doctors,” The Washington Post 


` (6 July 1977), pp. Al, A12. 
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to health are the degenerative dis- 
eases (heart disease, cancer, ‘and 
stroke), health depends much more 
on the life-style of the patient than, 
on medical care.” ` 
_ There is excessive spending, in 
part, because, the problem of ae 
discussed ‘above has -not been 
solved. Until control of costs is 
achieved, choice about spending is 
impossible. The public did not 
clearly desire or chose. the present 
level of health spending. Even 
spending for Medicare and Medi- 
caid has not been subject to public 
control. Both programs quickly ex- 
ceeded the cost projections made at 
their inception.”® Both have open- 
‘ended funding, so that aggregate 
spending levels are not set by gov- 
ernmental decision. 

Further, in all ei saseeneuk sys- 
tems, third-party payment makes 
collective decision about spending 
difficult. Third-party mechanisms 
have. the effect of depressing the 
marginal cost of care to the patient 
below its actual costs to society. 
This motivates patients to consume 
‘resources with little concern for 
social costs. The total consumed 
probably. exceeds what people 
would, choose collectively, as citi- 
zens, if government set the overall 
level. ia ; 
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However, even if society did take 
collective decisions om spending, 
the level of resources would prob- 
ably still exceed what.is necessary 
. for adequate services. Third-party 
mechanisms have been set up on the 
supposition that the demand for 
care would be limited by levels of 
morbidity and morality in the popu- 
lation, even if the marginal price 
of services was zero. In practice, the 
demand for care seems to be nearly 
inexhaustible when price is re- 
moved as a barrier. Once urgent 
health needs, are met, people bring 
increasing numbers of minor, 


‘chronic, and psychosomatic prob- 


lems to the attention of physicians.*4 
It is mainly because of increased _ 
demand, not restricted supply, that 
the United States has seemed to 
have a shortage of physicians.” 

This suggests that, at bottom, the 
population is asking for help in deal- 
ing with existential, anxieties about 
death and the human condition 
which are not strictly speaking medi- 
cal problems at all. Need for health 
services. per se may be limited, but 
the need for caring in a broader 
sense is: unlimited. Society has an 
increasing tendency. to delegate the 
caring function to doctors and other . 
professionals.™ 

There are several reasons why the 
proportion of resources going to 
health must be limited, perhaps 
even to levels below what is spent 
now. One is that unlimited spend- - 
ing is inefficient. As health care 
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becomes more expensive relative 
to the incremental health improve- 
ments acheived, diminishing mar- 
ginal returns set in. After a point, 
the social gain of investing resources 
elsewhere than in health clearly be- 
come greater. Limits have to be im- 
posed and tradeoffs struck, both 
among different health néeds and 
between the health sector and the 
other needs of society.® 

A more philosophic argument is 
that public policy should not en- 
courage the public’s increasing de- 
pendence on health services. The 
fact that Americans now commonly 
regard easy access to comprehensive 
health care as a necessity can be 
viewed, not as a fortunate thing, 
but as a species of unfreedom. The 
modern hospital bids fair to become, 
like the medieval cathedral, an insti- 
tution in which society vests extrava- 
gant hopes for salvation and consola- 
tion. A rational health policy should 
disabuse the public of this illusion. 
The share of resources going to 
health should be stabilized or cut so 
that more of the burden of coping 
with illness and death can be re- 
turned to individuals. 

Why, then, do we resist placing 
firm limits on health resources? For 
the same reason we resist imposing 
control on the providers: we do not 
wish to govern people. Health 
policymakers never wish to be re- 
sponsible for denying benefits to in- 
dividuals, even if this were to the 
advantage of society. Democratic 
government can impose sacrifices on 
large groups of people much more 
easily than on small ones, where 


suffering would be visible in indi- - 


viduals.’ We fear the impersonality 


35. Fuchs, Who Shall Live?, pp. 5-7, 17- 
29, 127-8; Maxwell, Health Care, pp. 7-13. 
36. Illich, Medical Nemesis, pp. 209-75. 

37. Havighurst and Blumstein, “Coping 
with Quality/Cost Trade-offs,” pp. 20-5. ` 


of a solution to the allocation prob- 
lem by either bureaucratic or market 
means. Once decisions are taken 
about funding on broad social 
grounds, there is.no guarantee that 
any given, individual will obtain 
care. ` 

But again, the miea for govern- 
ance is imperative. If nothing else, 
unlimited demand for health spend- 
ing puts an intolerable straina on 
public discourse. Demands that 
grow out of biological need tend 
to be private and urgent. They take 
no account of the needs of others or 
competing claims to resources. Pub- 
lic demands for welfare, housing, 


f employment, etc., are all ofthis kind. 


Health needs, which grow out of 
physical suffering, are the most co- 
ercive of all. Such needs, if ex- 
pressed without limit, overburden 
public discourse with moral impera- 
tives, even if the economic costs 
of meeting them can be borne. It 
becomes difficult to discuss compro- 
mise or other priorities openly. 
But some detachment from particu- 
lar needs is essential to wise de- 
cisions in public. Hence, some limits 
on health demands are necessary, 
not only for economic or cultural 
reasons, but to preserve the civility - 
of the political process. 


APPROACHES TO CONTROL 


The order and rationality prob- 
lems in health come down to the 
fact that there is no person or mecha- 
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nism with the authority to limit 
health spending and force tradeoffs 
against other social priorities. 


There is for all practical purposes no 
one in the system of insured-fee-for- 
service health care who has and can 
consistently act on an incentive to con- 
serve resources; neither patient, nor 


physician, nor institution, nor insurer, , 


nor regulator, nor government faces in 
any true sense the cost of each pro- 
cedure at a point where it can be ef- 
fectively weighted against its benefit. 


The financing system is a web ae 
transactions among patients, pro- 
viders, and reimbursers all of which 
serve immediate, private interests. 
Control requires the construction of 
an Archimedian point somewhere 
within or outside the system, where 
the social interest in restraint will 
reliably be brought to bear and the 
necessary tradeoffs forced. 

What mechanisms might be sided? 
There are basically three: delega- 
tion to the health professionals, the 
market, and direct public control.“ 
Until recently, public policy has 
chiefly relied on the first two. They 
have the advantage, so attractive to 
American politics, of avoiding the 
need for -governance. But, in fact, 
the structure of the health system, 
as well as experience, suggests that 


these approaches cannot provide the. 


firm control needed. If public con- 
trol is inevitable, so are problems 
of governance. In this light, the 
attempt: of the other approaches to 
avoid open control becomes, not a 
virtue, but a serious problem for 
public policy. The attempt perpetu- 


40. Havighurst and pote? oa “Coping 
with Quality/Cost Trade-offs,” 
41. Paul M. Elwood, Jr., PiModels for 


Organizing Health Services and Implica- 
tions for Legislative Proposals,” Organi- 
zational Issues in the Delivery of Health 
Services, eds. Irving K. Zola and John B. 
McKinlay (New York: PRODIST, JPN; 
pp. 67-95. 
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ates the belief that governance can 
be avoided just at the time when 
it must be faced. 


The professional solution 


The chief basis of current health 
policy is still the belief that the 
medical profession can be trusted to 
make decisions on health service 
provision for the public. While 
some changes to Medicare and 
Medicaid have tightened cost-based 
reimbursement and placed other 
restrictions on the providers, others 
have given them more .responsi- 
bility, notably the Professional 
Standards Review Organizations 
(PSROs) set up since 1972. The 
PSROs are peer review bodies of 
doctors supposed to uphold the 
quality of care and prevent un- 
necessary care for both Medicare 
and Medicaid within a region. 

The basic problem with PSRO, 
and the whale idea of professional 
control, is that medical professionals 
are attuned to improving the quality 
and quantity of care, not to pre-. 
venting unnecessary care or Con- 
trolling costs. Order and ration- ` 
ality in the senses used here require 
that decisions be taken from a macro 
viewpoint that favors society as a 
whole. The medical ethic, however, 
stresses micro decisions, favoring 
the welfare of individual patients. 


‘Everything necessary is to be done 


for the patient at hand; aggregate 
costs or other. social consequences 
get much less attention. Philo- 
sophically, the medical ethic is non- 
political and nongovernmental. It 
deals in private moral: conceptions, 
such as the doctor’s virtue and duty, 
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not public ones, such as justice, 
utility, or the proper role of insti- 
tutions. 

In terms of structure, as well as 
attitudes, the medical profession has 
difficulty governing the health sys- 
tem. Control would require an 
authority structure; that is, organiza- 
tion among health professionals that 
allowed leaders acting in the social 
interest to make decisions binding 
on all. Not surprisingly, peer review 
bodies like utilization review com- 
mittees and PSROs control costs best 
when they are able to reverse indi- 
vidual doctors’ care decisions and 
have authoritative standards to work 


. from.“ Similarly, the most efficient 


hospitals seem to be those where the 
doctors are’ most highly organized 
and, hence, accountable to an ad- 
ministrative structure.* 

Typically, however, medical so- 
cieties and -health institutions im- 
pose little structure on providers. 
They have no clear goals or authority 
patterns to which physicians are ac- 
countable.” > Poor organization is 
perhaps the basic reason why Ameri- 
can health care is more expensive 
compared to that of other countries. 


The failure of the system to govern. 
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itself in the public interest implies, 
of course, that restraint must be im- 
posed from outsidé. 


The market solution 


One way to accomplish govern- 
ance in the public interest could be 


‘the market. According to economic 


theory, if consumers had sufficient 
information and resources and pro- 
viders were truly competitive (among 
other conditions) the market would 
allocate ‘resources among health 
services and among health and other 
needs both optimally and auto- 
matically. 

The advantage ofthe Barei is that 
explicit public governance is, un- 
necessary. Government need only 
maintain the conditions for a free. 
market. The providers are held’ ac- 
countable to social need by their 
need to offer services consumers are 
willing to buy. The consumers are 
prevented from spending more on 


. health than is socially rational be- 


cause, one way or another, they have 
to -pay the full marginal cost of care.. 
The tradeoff of benefit and cost is 
forced, as it must be, but the burden 
of it is dispersed to the individual 
patients and providers, rather than 
concentrated in public: decisions. 

Order and rationality are achieved 
by the Smithian “invisible hand” 
rather than by the visible, and much 
more invidious, hand of govern- 
ment. 

No one pretends that the health 
system is significantly subject to 
the market now. Providers are not 
competitive because entry into the 


‘field is limited by licensure or cer~ 


tificate-of-need and price competi- 
tion is limited by medical societies 
and third-party reimbursers. The 


‘producers, not consumers, seem to 


control demand, because patients 
usually defer to providers’ decisions 
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about what care is needed. Cost- 
based reimbursement frees both 
providers and recipients from the 
need to weigh trué costs and bene- 
fits in their decisions about which 
health services to consume. 
Market-oriented reformers say 
the market has failed to control 
health costs only because it has not 
been tried. If the restrictions just 
mentioned were broken ‘down, the 
market could succeed. There should 
be expanded licensure of providers, 
and price competition—including 
_advertising—should be fostered. 
Cost-based or retrospective (post- 
service) reimbursement, which 
„gives providers .no incentive to 
“economize on services or expenses, 


should be replaced by prospective ' 


reimbursement. Hospitals would be 
reimbursed only for the average 
costs of all hospitals (the rates would 
be different for different regions or 
types of hospitals) and other provid- 
ers would be paid capitation fees per 
patient served per year. Since in- 
come is fixed in advance of costs or 
the number of services provided, 
providers have an inceritive, not to 
inflate costs, but to restrain them, 
as they. would under market condi- 
tions. 

There would be heavy reliance on 
Health Maintenance Organizations 
(HMOs), group practices aimed at 
community care, which would econo- 
mize on service provision because 
of prospective reimbursement (capi- 
tation fees per enrollee) and compe-. 
tition among themselves.*! Heavier 
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D.C.: The Urban Institute, 1976), pp. 37-46. 

50. Fuchs, Who Shall Live?) pp. 100-2. 

51. Havighurst, “Health Maintenance 
Organizations.” 
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cost sharing requirements would be 
imposed on health insurance, forc- 
ing patients to pay a greater propor- 
tion of cost out-of-pocket and hence . 
be more conscious of cost-benefit 
tradeoffs.® 

The more Sorin view, 
adopted here, is that the market 
solution is implausible for practical 
and more fundamental reasons. Ob- 
viously, if medical and provider in- 
terests have used public regulation 
to shield themselves from the 
market, -they probably have the in- 
fluence to prevent the market from 
being forced upon them. To enforce 
the market would take, perhaps, a 
greater exertion of state power than 
public governance. Hence, the 
political attraction of the “invisible 
hand” would be lost. 

More important, the market fodel 
assumes that consumers are able to 
eċonomize for themselves; that is, 
know their own preferences and 
confine spending to care which is 
worth its: cost. In health, however, 
the patient almost always’ knows 
less than the provider about what 
services he needs and how much he 
is likely to profit by them." 

For these reasons, no society has 
trusted health care primarily to the 
market. The market presumes that 
individuals are self-reliant and able 
to-choose for themselves. In fact, 
health- problems are so threatening 
and imponderable that people seek 
to give up their independence and 
make themselves dependent on 
some authoritative individual or 
institution which will make deci- 


52. Mark V. Pauly, Medical Care at Public 
Expense: A Study in Applied Welfare Eco- 
nomics (New York: Praeger, 1971). 

53. Kenneth ‘Arrow, “Government De- 
cision Making and the Prectousness of Life,” 
in Ethics of Health Care, ed. Laurence R. 
Institute of 
Medicine, National Academy of Sciences, 
1974), pp. 33-47. 
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sions for them.* The institutions 
on which they rely must be the 
health professions, government, or 
some combination. And since, as we 
have already seen, the professional 
model probably cannot achieve cost 
control, the weakness of the market 
solution leads directly to public 
control. : 


Public control 


In the above analysis, the health 
system is already based mainly on 
governance, not the market. The pro- 
viders govern patients for their own 
good. Public control would simply 
extend this principle at a higher 
level, with government controlling 
the providers for the good of society. 
Control would. basically involve firm 
limits on provider reimbursement 
and on overall spending for health. 

The basic idea behind public con- 
trol is that the political marketplace 
can allocate resources rationally, 
where the economic market and 
delegation to the providers have 
failed. The political process will 
aggregate, express, and rank public 
preferences more accurately than 
individual buying and selling de- 
cisions can do because of market 
imperfections. g 


1. Struggles Over Governance 


Public control is no panacea. It 
makes governance possible, not 


54. Kenneth Arrow, “Uncertainty and the 
Welfare Economics of Medical Care,” Ameri- 
can Economic Review, vol. 53, no. 5 (De- 
cember 1963), pp. 941-73; Kenneth Bould- 
ing, “The Concept of Need for Health Ser- 
vices,” in Economic Aspects of Health Care, 
ed. John B. McKinlay (New York: PRODIST, 
1973), pp. 17-19. 

55. Vincente Navarro, “A Critique of the 
Present and Proposed Strategies for Redis- 
tributing Resources in the Health Sector 
and a Discussion of Alternatives,’ Medical 
Care, vol. 12, no. 9 (September 1974), 
pp. 721-42. 


inevitable. It casts an institutional 
structure around the health system 
which it cannot evade, so that cost 
control is at last conceivable. But 
this structure only provides an arena 
for the struggles over governance 
described theoretically above. The 
burden of dealing with the providers 
and the publics demand for care 
must still be faced. The economic 
problem of cost control is internal- 
ized and becomes a political problem. 
Though order could now be en- 
forced on the providers, they would 
seek to influence it from within. 
They would seek to capture the 
regulatory agencies and escape cost 
controls, as they virtually. cap- 
tured the Social Security Adminis- ` 
tration in the early years of Medi- 
care." They might in fact dominate 
the political marketplace as they 
now do the economic one." 
Whether they succeeded would 
depend critically on whether politi- 
cians and the general public could 
sustain an interest in health ques- 
tions after the publicity surrounding 
initial enactments had passed. In- 
terest group pressures for higher 
spending arise because-the groups’ 


. interest in more’ spending for them- 


selves always outweighs their in- 
terest, as taxpayers, in reduced 
spending. Cost control depends ‘on 
the mobilization of the general pub- 
lic, which, alone, is more conscious 
of the cost than the benefits of gov- 
ernment.®? f 


56. Clark C. Havighurst, “Regulation of 
Health Facilities by ‘Certificate of Need’,” 
Virginia Law Review, vol. 59, no. 7 (Octo- 
ber 1973), pp. 1178-1215. 

57. Theodore R. Marmor, The Politics of 
Medicare (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 
1973), chap. 5. 

58. Theodore R. Marmor, “Politics, Public 
Policy, and Medical Inflation,” (Unpub- 
lished paper), 1975. 

59. Anthony Downs, “Why the Govern- 
ment Budget is Too Small in a Democracy,” 
World Politics, vol: 12 (1960), pp. 541-63. 


Similarly, to achieve rationality 
through public control would re- 
quire dealing with contradictory 
public attitudes toward spending. 
No doubt, the level of the health 
spending necessary ‘to limit the 
health share of resources in the long 
run would be lower than people 
wished to face in the short run. There 
would be the danger that too severe 
limitations would divert. resources 
into uncontrolled sectors of the 
health system or (assuming all sec- 


tors were controlled) into a black. 


market for illicit services.” 

A solution depends on effective 
leadership by health policymakers 
and deference to that leadership. 
Rationality requires that people 
subordinate immediate interests to 
the longer-term social benefit. Lead- 
ers persuade them to, essentially, 
by a combination of appeals to long- 
term consequences and personal 
relationship. The voter’s trust of the 
leader gives him short-run reassur- 
ance and makes him willing to 
sacrifice short-term interests for the 
larger good.® 

Any realistic approach to public 


control must accept wrestling with ` 


governance and eschew unpolitical 
solutions.’ This requires that an 
uneasy balance be struck and main- 
tained between provider interests 
and the public pressure for ac- 


countability. f 


2. The Public Utility Approach 


At one extreme, one step removed 
_from cost-based reimbursement, is 
the public utility model of determin- 


60. Somers, “The Natton’s Health,” pp. 
168-71. i ; 

61. This was Jeremy Bentham’s ultimate 
solution tọ the problem of rationality in 
representative democracy. See Lawrence M. 
Mead, “Bentham’s Theory of Political 
. Development” (Ph.D. diss., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1973), pp. 475-82. 
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ing payment rates for providers. The 
idea is to use economic analysis to 
pay the provider, like other utilities, 
only the rate he needs to stay in 
business assuming efficient opera- 
tion.® It is supposed that analysis 
can separate true costs from the un- 
necessary costs due, heretofore, to 
inefficient cost-based reimburse- 
ment. The result may be a reim- 
bursement rate paid prospectively or 
an incentive rate, under which the 
provider keeps part of the saving if 
costs are kept below income. 
However, such rates have not 
shown significant cost savings com- 
pared to standard. cost-based meth- 
ods. The reason seems to be that 
the provider and his costs still set the 
agenda for payment rates. The pub- 
lic, not the provider, still bears the 
burden of economizing—of adjust- 
ing costs and income to each other. 


‘This puts the provider in a strong 


bargaining position. Thé regulators 
are dependent on him for cost in- 
formation, and they have great diffi- 
culty telling necessary costs from 
unnecessary ones.“ Further, they 
cannot compare him. to other pro- 
viders easily because there is no 
common accounting system and no 
agreed. classification system for 
units and quality of care.™ ‘ 
The basic illusion is the idea that 
the cost problem can have a techni- 


62. Priest, “Passible Adaptation of Public 
Utility Concepts,” pp. 844-47. 

63. John Holahan, et àl., Altering Medicaid 
Provider Reimbursement Methods (Washing- 
ton, D.C.; The Urban Institute, 1977), pp. 
70-93. 

64. James F. Blumstein and Michael Zub- 
koff, “Perspectives on Government Policy in 
the Health Sectoz,” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, vol. 51, no..3 (Summer 1973), 
pp. 415-18. ` 

65. Priest, “Possible Adaptation of Public 
Utility. Concepts,” p. 841-42; Sylvester E. 
Berki, “The Pricing of Hospital Services,” . 
in Public Prices for Public Products, ed. 
Selma Mushkin (Washington, D.C.: The 
Urban Institute, 1972), pp. 351-70. 
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cal, rather than a political, solution. 
It is the attempt to. set rates objec- 
tively that shifts discussion toward 
concrete costs, where the provider 
dominates. For effective cost con- 
trol, government must play a more 
authoritative role. Reimbursement 
must respond not only to the pro- 
vider’s -césts but government’s 
needs, meaning other claims to 
resources. Rates must not only re- 
flect provider césts, but define them, 
by setting an income exogenously, 
within which costs must live. Such 
rates will look arbitrary alongside 
rates calculated with refererce to 
the provider alone. But then scme of 
the provider's costs will look uajusti- 
fied to government.® As in all gov- 
emance, no uniquely right solu- 
tion is possiblé. Rather, there is 
mutual adjustment between incom- 
mensurable perspectives. The out- 
come cannot be fully rationalized by 
either. 


3. The Radical Politcal Approach 


At the other extreme are radical 
critics of the health system who 
would sacrifice the providers com- 
pletely to public accountability. 
From this perspective, the cost crisis 
is only a symptom of a larger evil: a 


network of provider and: other in- 


terests dedicated to profit ard ex- 
ploitation rather than the service of 
society." Some critics also argue 


66. The effectiveness of “arbitrary” cost 
controls is shown by the sharp reduztion cf 
health sector inflation during fiscal 1972-74, 
when the health system, like other sectors, 
was subject to price controls. See Gibson 
and Mueller, “National Health Expendi- 
tures,” p. 3. 

67. Barbara Ehrenreich and John Ehren- 
reich, The American Health Empire: Power, 
Profits, and Politics (New York: Random 
House, 1970); Robert R. Alford, “The Political 
Economy of Health Care: Dynamics Without 
Change,” Politics and Society, vol. 2, no. 2 
{Winter 1972), pp. 127-64; Howard S. Ber- 
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dislestically that fundamental con- 
tradictions, such as technology and 
dependence on public funding and 


regulation, are driving the system* - 


toward collapse. The solution to 

control and allocation problems is to. 
expropriate the providers. 
should be complete public control of 


* 


+ 


There `: 


the health system, not only. at the - 


level of government,” but through 
democratization of provider institu- 
tions.” This will lead to a dispersal 
of the medical monopolies and the 


` return of care to popular control. : 
this ~solu- 


Despite appearances, 
tion is no less unpolitical than pub- 
lic utility regulation. There the pro- 
viders were insufficiently con- 
strained; here, their independence 
is completely abrogated. The politi- 
cal problem is then supposed to dis- - 
appear. The provider interests are no 
longer distinct from society. They. 
are merged into a political market- 
place—‘“‘the people” —as seamless 
as the ideal economic’market of the 
market reformers or the simulated 
market of the utility regulators. 

In fact, providers could not func- 
tion without some autonomy. They 
have to be able to make an income 
and invest for the future, even 
though these activities can appéar 


to exploit the public in the short -~ 


liner, “The Origins of Heelth Insurance for’ 
the Aged,” International Journal of Health 
Services, vol. 3, no. 3 (Summer 1973), pp. 
465-74. 

68. Sander Kelman, “Toward a Political 
Economy of Medical Care,” Inquiry, vol. 8, 
no. 3 (September 1971), pp. 30-38; Eric H. 
Helt, “Economic Determinism:’A Model of 
the Political Economy of Medical Care,” In- 
ternational Journal of Health Services, 
vol. 3, nos3 (Summer 1973), pp. 475-85.. 

69. Illich, Medical Nemesis, pp. 221-75; 
Alford, “Political Economy of Health Care, x 
p. 164. 

70. Ehrenreich and Ehrenreich, Ancian 
Health Empire, chaps. 10-19; Navarro, 


“Critique of Present and Proposed Strategies,” e. 
pp.. 737-40. ` à : 
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run. Rationality requires that some 
separation be made between what 
seems immediately moral and what 
ais necessary for the longer-term 
i social good. As a practical matter, 


; the providers have to be governed - 
y an uneasy combination of regu- 


lation and incentives, meaning free- 
dom to operate in the market or make 
money from public reimburse- 
ment.” 

Once this is admitted, simplicities 
disappear and moral and intellectual 


relativism returns. Control comes to ` 


mean a mix of fiat and freedom, not 
wholly understandable from either 
a governmeéntal or market perspec- 
tive. Such antinomies are in the na- 
- ture of governance. No approach to 
public control which does. not em- 
brace them can hope to succeed. 


4, Top-End-Budget Control 


. Public control must provide an 
institutional structure within which 
issues of governance can be wrestled 

_ with fruitfully and resolved in the 
public interest. Control will very 
likely take the form of central con- 
trol of spending, coupled with de- 
‘centralized administration and de- 
livery of services. Most Western 
countries seem to be gravitating 

* toward this kind of system, through 


gradual reform of insurance funds . 


and administrative arrangements.” 
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N.J.; Princeton University Industrial Rela- 

- tions Section, 1969).- 
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The reason for the gravitation may 
be that this structure aids govern- 
ance, or the political crafting of solu- 
tions to the problems of order and 
rationality. 

A fixed budget would’ be set for 
federal reimbursement programs by 
the federal. government, ‘coupled 
with restrictions on. the- spending 
of private insurance systems, should 
any remain. Then, allocations from 
the budget would be made down- 
wards through the administrative 
system on the basis of need or popu- 
lation——-to states, local health 
agencies, and providers. In each 
loéality, the agency or local medical 
society would adjust reimbursement 
or capitation rates to keep service 
provision within the budget, or some 
other means of rationing services 


- would be used. 73- 


The essence of the system is to 
reverse the flow of spending de- 
cisions in the health system. With 


' existing, largely retrospective re- 


imbursement, . proyiders and pa- 
tients make the: initial decisions, 
and the burden of matching costs 
with resources. is borne by- higher 
levels. With top-end budgeting, 
spending is first determined at the 
top level, and the burden of econo- 
mizing—of reducing costs to in- 
come—is devolved to lower levels 
and the providers. The effect is to 
force cost-benefit tradeoffs at every 
level and improve the efficiency of 
service provision.” 

Centralized budgeting facilitates a 
solution to the problem of rationality. . 
The essential spending decisions 
are sited at the point in the system 

73. Fry, “Agonies of Medicine,’ p. 504; Max- 
well, Health Care, pp. 30, 35, 45-46; Milton 
I. Roemer, “Nationalized’ Medicare for 
America,” Trans-Action (September 1971), 
pp. 31-36; David D. Rutstein, Blueprint 
for Medical Care (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 1974). 

74. Maxwell, Health Care, pp. 30-31. 
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at which health costs are most salient 
politically and health benefits least 
so. At the center, the general public 
pressure for lower taxes is strong, 
while the specific groups and indi- 
viduals who might be denied ser- 
vices may be less visible. Federal 
budget cutters can claim not to know 
how limited funding will affect par- 
ticular sufferers, because the alloca- 
tion of funds to services woulc be 
made at lower levels. This eases the 
moral problem democratic govern- 
ment has denying benefits to pecple. 

At the same time, decentralized 
administration eases the problem of 
order by siting the regulatory au- 
thorities at the local level, where 
they are less distant and impersonal. 
The structure, of course, should be 
responsive to the local population 
as a whole, and not simply provider 
interests. This requires that health 
planning agencies be an integral 
part of state and local government 
and accountable to it, not separate 
corporations as they often are now.” 

Decentralized administration also 
eases the considerable bureaucratic 
problems of a large public organi- 
zation. Since public regulation is, 
by definition, outside the market, 
the agencies that enforce it face no 
automatic incentives to be efficient. 
The agencies that run Medicare'and 
Medicaid have been notably ineffec- 
tive at cost'control.™® Bureauzratic 
inefficiency is one of the strongest 


75. Navarro, “Critique of Present awd Pro- 
posed Strategies,” pp. 735-37. 

76. Senate Committee on Finance, ‘Medi- 
care and Medicaid,” chaps. 14-15; Pept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Report of the 
Task Force, pp. 53-70, 119-26; Sylvia A. 
Law, Blue Cross: What Went Wrong? (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press 1974), 
chap. 4; Lawrence M. Mead, Institutional 
Analysis: An Approach to Implementation 


Problems in Medicaid (Washington, D.C., 


The Urban Institute, 1977, pp. 83-97, 
114-34. 


arguments against a nationalized 
health system and in favor of the 
present pluralist system.” 

A decentralized structure dimin- 
ishes the amount of information any 
one agency. has to process—the 
major problem for any bureau- 
cracy. The attempt ta administer 
an entire national health system 
centrally would create insufferable 
planning and coordination prob- 
lems.” With decentralization, the 
organizations involved are smaller 
and more numerous, more akin to 
present arrangements. 


CONCLUSION 


This discussion has concentrated 
on the problem of governance in- 
herent in public control of the health 
system. Only a limited attempt was 
made to argue an abstract case for 
public control, as against the other 
proposed strategies for cost con- 
trol. Whether public control, taken 
in the round, is preferable to the 
other approaches is an important 
issue. The question may_be unan- 
swerable in the abstract. 

It may also be irrelevant.’ Since 
other means of restraining costs 
have failed, there is no practicable 
alternative to some form of public 
control. The discussion of the alter- 


` natives in abstract.terms eventually 


becomes, in itself, an evasion of 
governance. Government does not 
choose its actions as much as re- 
spond to necessity. Public control 
is the last option, whether or not it 
seems a good one. Commitment 
eventually drives out deliberation. 


-TT. Harry Schwartz, “Health Care in 
America: A Heretical Diagnosis,” Saturday 
Review (14 August 1971), p. 35. 

78. Anthony Downs, Inside Bureaucracy 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1967), pp. 
112-210. 

79. Davis, National Health Insurance, 
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Public ‘officials ultimately say that 
public control must succeed, 
whether or not commentators say 
it will. 

The more necessary public control 
seems, the more, in fact, it is likely 
to succeed. Control entails struggles 
over governance. Success requires 
that these struggles be resolved in 
the general interest, In the nature 
of governance, what serves the gen- 


eral good cannot be known in ad- 
vance of the political process. How- 
ever, a widespread sense of scarcity 
is necessary to support the social 
interest in economy against provider ° 
and patient pressures for more and 
more resources. From this vigilance, 
and ultimately from this alone, can 
come the political resolution to 
wrestle with health governance 
over the long haul. 
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Toward a Multidimensional Framework for 
the Analysis of Social Policy 


By MARTIN O. HEISLER AND B. GUY PETERS, 


ABSTRACT: Most conceptual models of the policy process 
3 have relied upon single factor explanations of policy out- 
1 comes. While enhancing clarity, these models have tended 
to- oversimplify. greatly the real complexity of the formation 
of public policies. In this article, a plea for a more complex 
conceptualization of the poliey process is made, with an 
ke expressed need for considering the factors of time, policy area, 
level of government, and nation. By considering these fac- 
tors, some of the apparently contradictory evidence in cur- 


s rent policy studies may, be better integrated. This will be 
7 especially important in reemphasizing the role of politics, as 
ig opposed to resources, as a component of explanation of policy 
i choices. “’ 
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OCIAL policies in advanced in- ` 


dustrial Western democracies 
increasingly face a legitimacy prob- 


the results initially’ expected of 
them. Moreover, policies often are 
difficult or impossible to control or, 
redirect through the political means 
that had been used to launch them. 


Many citizens in these societies feel- 


that they are paying more and more 
for results that satisfy them less 
and less. 

To comprehend this set of circum- 
stances, some students of politics 
have attempted to develop various 
models which explain, the different 
processes by, which policies are 
formulated and particular results are 
produced.: While some of these 
models have been helpful in render- 
ing intelligible the very complex 
realities of policymaking, all too fre- 


quently they obtained clarity at the | 


price of oversimplification. There 
has been a tendency. to reduce “ex- 
planations to single factors—such as 
ideology, political structures, or the 
available resource base—thereby 
reducing vital, dynamic processes to 


simple mechanistic models of social . 


reality.! Similarly, when compara- 
tive analyses have been made, they 
have often_ been along a single di- 
mension—for example, between 
local government units within a sin- 
gle country, or across time in a sin- 
gle political unit. As a result, the ana- 
lytic and theoretical dividends that 
might have been yielded by more 
comprehensive and sensitive com- 
parisons have been lost. 

In this paper, we propose a multi- 
dimensional, multivariate orienta- 
tion that may assist in capturing 
more of the complexity of policy 


1. This has been especially true of the 
“resources” 
Thomas Dye, Politics, Economics and the 
Public (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1966). 


model discussed below. See ~ 


processes and provide more com- 
prehensive and dynamic explana- 


` tions of the forces producing par- 
lem, as policies often do not yield > 


ticular levels and types of policy 
outputs. Our insights are drawn 
from the analysis of data on the 
political and socioeconomic struc- 
tures and social policies from Bel-` 
gium and Sweden for. the period. 
1870-1974, and from Brussels and 
Stockholm for the period since 
World War II. These two: countries 
are typical of a class of societies 
that have recently come to be charac- 
terized as advanced industrial, al- ' 
though the form and content of their 
social policies differ as do the pat- 
terns of political and socioeconomic 
development they have followed. 


THE NEED FOR COMPLEX MODELS 
FOR THE ANALYSIS OF 
‘HEALTH POLICY 


In the realm of social policy, it 
is sometimes difficult to identify 
patterns of policy development and 
influences on policy outputs above 
the level of generalization of a single 
case. While case materials are often 
indispensable as sources of useful 
information, they are, however, in- 


‘ sufficient as an approach for putting 


the objects of their concern into a 
theoretical framework. Nor do they 
permit us to engage in the systematic 
consideration of such potentially 
important factors as structural ` 
changes in the polity and economy, 
cross-cultural diffusion, country- 
specific traits, and even ‘local and 
regional variations. We believe that 
a four dimensional framework—en- 
tailing comparisons across (1), time, 
(2) countries, (3) levels of govern- 
ment, and (4) issue areas—will per- 
mit the identification of the most im- 
portant factors shaping social policy 
outputs, i.e., decisions, programs, 
expenditures, and the like: 
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policies. 
“Jarities with other consumptive 
social policies, education, for ex- - 
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Health politics is an especially 
fruitful subject for analysis through 
such a framework. There are sub- 
stantial variations, currently, ix the 
scope and type of public involve- 
ment, the role of provider grcups, 
the levels of government invalved 
with health policy, and different 
patterns of historical development of 
Health has some simi- 


ample; but also differs substantially 
in many respects. While both policy 
areas depend on. professionals for 
implementation, education is most 
frequently directly provided by 
government, while in the provision 
of health care the governmenz fre- 
quently acts as a third-party payer 
to physicians. The degree of profes- 
sional development and exclusivity 
also help:insulate health care more 
from public pressures than educa- 
tion. Finally, even in a country such 
as Belgium, where a majority—al- 
beit a gradually shrinking one—of 
pupils has attended parochial 


‘schools since the inception cf the 


country in 1830, some form and 
degree of public nancial responsi- 
bility for the education of all chil- 
dren has come to be accepted. While 
public health and hygiene have be- 
come universally assured rights in 
Belgium, just as they have in other 
advanced industrial societies, the 
provision of health care remains 
divided among a number of sources: 
(1) the individual, with or w-thout 
privately or employer-provided in- 
surance; (2) the “mutuals” organized 
by political parties (from which some 
parties derive substantial palitical 
payoffs and thus even the Socialists 
are loath to turn it over to the public 
sector}; (3) local governments; and 
(4) the central government, though 
it plays a very modest-role. In Bel- 
gium, unlike Sweden, therefore, the 


proposition that individual health 
care has come to be seen as a funda- 
mental, universal right would be dif- 
ficult to support. 

Thus, we might strive to- under- 
stand the provision of health ser- 
vices—especially in terms of the 
levels of expenditurés—in the cón- 
text of a multidimensional approach 
to politics. Among the most impor- 
tant of these are the nature of the 
policy itself,.the structures through 
which policies are formed; the mag- 
nitude of demands for services, the 
extent of needs for services, and the 
resources available within the sys- 
tem. The major existing models of 
policy formation lack these capa- 
bilities. Specifically, they are uni- 
dimensional and generally static. By 
proceeding in an eclectic spirit, we 
preserve the basic features of those . 
existing models but limit their ex- 
planatory-predictive claims through 


.contextualization and also strive to 


impart a dynamic element to them. 

In this way, we strengthen these 

models by bringing each into closer. 
relationship with a portion of the 

universe it sought to explain. 


WHAT FORCES SHAPE SOCIAL 
PoOLicy? THE MAJOR, ALTERNATIVE 
HYPOTHESES IN THE LITERATURE 


In discussing health as an area of 
social policy, it seems reasonable to 
assume that politics and government 
will play important roles‘in the de- 
cisions surrounding health care. 
Further, it would, stand to reason 
that variations in political structures 
and political processes should pro- 
duce variations in health policies. 
However, during the past ten to 15 
years, students of public policy in 
highly industrialized Western so- - 
cieties have been confronted by sev- 
eral important bodies of work; each 
arguing that politics has become 
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relatively: unimportant in the forma- 
tion of policies and the determina- 
tion of policy outcomes. 
Some have. argued that policy for- 
‘mation in postindustrial democra- 
cies has become depoliticized and 
relatively free of the ideological con- 
flicts that characterized the late 
nineteenth century and the first half 
of the twentieth. In its most care- 
fully delineated version, the “de- 
cline of ideology” thesis is 


both time-bound and space-bound. [It] 
is time-bound in that it embraces ideo- 
logical politics in’ the post-war; [i.e., 

post-World War II] period only. It is 
-space-bound in that it applies primarily 
to advanced, industrial, Western 
societies.3 


The argument about the decline of 
ideology arose from a reading of re- 
cent history which suggests that the 
major socioeconomic divisions that 
gave rise to ideological conflicts be- 
tween class-based parties have been 


muted through the redistributive . 


policies of the Welfare State. With 
the institutionalization of the Wel- 
fare State and the erosion of pro- 
grammatic opposition to it, or so the 


decline of ideology writers have, 


argued, the period since the end of 
World War II has been relatively 
free of political conflict over major 
social policy questions.‘ Viewed 
in this light, the “decline” thesis is 

2. Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960); Martin O. Heisler, 
“Institutionalizing Societal Cleavages: The 
Growing Importance of the Output Side in 
Belgium,” in Politics in Europe: Structures 
and Processes in Some Postindustrial De- 
mocracies, ed. Martin O. Heisler (New York: 
David McKay, 1974), pp. 178-220; Mostafa 
Rejai, ed., ‘Decline of Ideology? (Chicago: 
Aldine/Atherton, 1971). 
" 3. Mostafa Rejai, “Political Ideology: 
Theoretical and Comparative Perspectives,” 
in Decline of Ideology, p. 18. 

4, Gunnar Myrdal, Beyond the Welfare 
State (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1960); Rejai, “Political Ideology.” _ 
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tantamount to saying that conflicts 
between socioeconomic, class- 


_based parties are no longer salient 


in the politics of advanced industrial 
societies. i 

While this conclusion is substan- 
tially supported by empirical in- 
quiries into the factòrs that shape 
policy at the national level,® the 
proposition can be quite misleading 
if not specified and qualified. In 


-fact, the décline theorists have ad-, 


duced evidence to support their 
position only with regard to ‘one 
among several forms that can be 
assumed by class-based activity in 
the most visible policy arenas: ideo- 
logical clashes among class-based 
parties and interest groups in legisla- 
tures and at the cabinet level in 
executives. 

The waning of ideological clashes 
does not necessarily signal the end 
of the importance of either ideology 
or socioeconomic classes in deter- 
mining public policy. Class dis- 
tinctions mav still retain their sig- 
nificancé with regard to fundamental 
decisions involved in the allocation 
of material goods, burdens, and 


‘status, and in the way in which vari- 


ous social policies are implemented. 
In fact, it may be precisely in the 


‘implementation of policies that class 


politics may be most important. 
Much of the decisionmaking power 
for which we would have looked pre- 


5. B. Guy Peters, “The Development of 
Social Policy in France, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom,” in Politics in Europe, 
pp. 257-92; B. Guy Peters and Timothy M 
Hennessey, “Political Development and 


‘Public Policy in Sweden: 1865-1967,” in 


Comparative Public Policy, eds. Craig Liske, 
William Loehr, and John McCamant (New 
York: Halstad, 1975), pp. 127-51. 

6. Joseph LaPalombara, “Decline of Ide- 
ology: A Dissent and an Interpretation,” 
American Political Science Review, vol. 60, 
no. 1 (March 1966), pp. 5-16; John Wester- 
gaard and Henrietta Ressler, Class in a Capt- 
talist Society (New York: Basic Books, 1975). 
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viously in the executive and legisla- 
ture, now seems to dwell with the 
bureaucratic implementors of 
policy so that we must now examine 
political allocations being made in 
different locales. 

Further, class-based responses to 
differential allocations may also be 
important in a system in which the 
clash of class-based parties is no 
longer a major factor in’ shaping 
policy decisions. As we suggest in 


‘the next two sections of the paper, 
_ the relative importance of social 


class and significance of these and 
similar political factors associated 
with policy formation varies with 
the polity’s developmental -stage 
and the level .of government at 
which politics and policy come 
into play. In addition, the specific 
policy or issue area may also be a 
crucial variable in this regard. 

In contrast to those who see socio- 
economic factors displacing politics, 
we see a direct relationship between 


the historic mobilization of large | 
‘segments of populations and the 


politicization of particular socio- 
economic and political issues on the 
one hand and the subsequent adop- 


_ tion of redistributive policies that 


benefit the newly mobilized groups. 
This transitional stage’ has generally 
encompassed the substantial broad- 
ening of the franchise, the organiza- 
tion of workers, and the politiciza- 
tion of such. social policy issues as 
social’ insurance, making educa- 
tional opportunities available to the 
children of classes previously ex- 
cluded from schooling, and other 
social policy questions.® 


7. B. Guy Peters, “Public Policy, Socio- 
economic Conditions and the Political Sys- 
tem: A Developmental Analysis,” Polity 5, 
(Winter 1972), p. 278. 

8. See, for example, C. David Klingman, 
Soctal Change, Political Change, and Public 
Policy: Norway and ‘Sweden 1875-1965 
(London: Sage Professional Papers in Con- 
temporary Political Sociology, 1976). 


The mobilization and increased 
demands for public intervention in a 
number of social fields tended to be 
reflected in the rapid and substan- 
tial expansion of the public sector. 
In most societies this was most 
noticeable at the level of the central 
government, since the pressures for 
redistribution of wealth that accom- 
panied the mobilization of previ- 
ously largely passive segments of the 
population could be best addressed 
in the largest policy arena available. 
Further, redistributive policies in 
Western societies often entailed the 
leveling of differences between the 
relatively more modern and affluent 
center and the less developed 
periphery. 

Following from the. political up- ` 
heaval of the transitional stage, the 
modem or postindustrial stage? is 
characterized by a broad consensus 
on social policy goals, and there are 
widely extended opportunities for 


` political participation. At this stage, 
.the political system may appear to- 


have become little more than .a 
bureaucracy for the implementation 
of the already agreed upon program. 
This stage coincides with the de- 
cline of ideology and political vari- 
ables may take a backseat to socio- 
economic influences in the shaping 
of social policy outputs.'° 

The relationship of politics and 
policy outputs at the national level 
has been analyzed in a substantial 
body of literature. The most widely 
known literature of this sort, how- 
ever, is based on data from inter- 
mediate and local levels of govern- 


. ment. No extensive discussion of 


that, literature is necessary here, as 
that task has been performed by 
others so well. However, we shall 


9. Peters, “Public Poliey,, Socioeconomic 
Conditions,” p. 278. 

- 10. Robert W. Jackman, Politics and Soctal 
Equality: A Comparative Analysts (New 
York: Wiley, 1975). 
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point out some of the findings in the. 
literature which analyze some of . 


the: factors on which politics and 
policies are dependent. 


Three alternative models 


We begin with the basic question: 
What forces help most in explain- 
ing the magnitude of government 
‘expenditures for such social policies 
as education, public health and hy- 
giene, and welfare? From a naive 
stance, we can intuit several pos- 
sible influences: the development of 


mobilized political interests on such . 


‘policy-related issues, the manifest 
need for such expenditures, and the 
availability of resources or wealth 
` (or the level of economic develop- 
ment). If we explore the extant 
literature, we find, in fact, three 
general models—one advancing 
each of three kinds of policy impetus 
_noted here. 

Even while some writers were ad- 
vancing the decline of ideology 
hypothesis, arguing that political 
factors had become less important 
influences on policy in advanced 
industrial.societies, others were sug- 
gesting that great influence was ex- 
erted by political variables—in the 
form of input or structural features — 
on policy outputs, particularly at the 
subnational level (i.e., that of inter- 
mediate and local governments). 
For some writers, the policy influ- 
ence ahd explanatory power of 
- political variables extended to out- 
comes, as well as to outputs." 

Using this model, one might hy- 
pothesize that the rise of left-of- 
center parties in a political system 
would increasingly tend to be fol- 
lowed by redistributive income 


11. See, Robert C. Fried, “Comparing Ur- 


ban Policy and Performance,” in Handbook 


of. Political Science, vol. 6, eds. Fred I. 
Greenstein and Nelson W. Polsby (Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1975), pp. 307 £. 


policies (e.g., markedly progressive 
income taxes, high death duties, 
direct state assistance, or subsidies 
for the least well-off); or it might 
be suggested that political stability 
or political violence affect social 
policy outputs or outcomes in pre- 


- dictable and theoretically meaning- 


ful ways.” In this same vein, anum- 
ber of writers suggested (in the late 
1950s and through ‘the 1960s) a 
strong and’ causal association -be- 
tween political democracy on the 
one hand and socioeconomic de- 
mocracy—egalitarian distributions 
of income and wealth—on the other. 
Finally, some scholars have demon-* 
strated a relationship between or- 
ganizational and’ stnictural charac- 
teristics of the political system (e.g., 
unionization or vote/seat equality) 
and changes in policy. 

` It is probably indicative of the 
weak positicn of this model, partieu- 
larly among students of local level 


policy outputs, that it is often ad- 


vanced in defensive tones. Thus, in 
a recent study of policy outputs in 
nearly 200 Belgian municipalities, 
the authors present their main con- 
clusion in the following terms: 


At minimum, ... these results sùg- 
gest that political factors should not ` 
be. dismissed. We conclude that it may 
be a bit premature to sound the death - 
knell of the impact of the political pro- 
cess on public policy.* 


12. Seymor Martin Lipset, “Some Social 
Requisites of Democracy: Economic Devel- 
opment and Political Legitimacy,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, vol. 53 (March 
1959), pp. 69-105; Philips Cutright, “Na- 
tional Political Development: Measurement 
and Analysis,” American Soctological Re- 


` olew, vol. 28 (Ápril 1963), pp. 253-64. 


13. Klingman, Social Change, Political 
Change, and Public Policy. 

14. Michal Aiken and Roger Depré, ‘Poli- , 
tics and Policy Outputs: A Study of City 
Expenditures Among 196 Belgian Cities” . 
(Paper presented at the 8th World Congress „. - 
of the International Sociological Association; 
Toronto, Canada, August 1974), p. 24. REG 
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We agree with these sentiments, 
but will point to the need to better 
understand the temporal context of 
this model. 

In our own research on pclicy 
development in Sweden and Bel- 
gium, we find the political tc be 
especially useful in explaining the 
transition from a traditional poli-ical 
and policy system to the modem 
welfare state. Prior to the period of 
transition, the public sector in each 
country was quite small and levels 
of political mobilization (e.g., en- 
franchisement) werte quite low. Dur- 
ing the period of transition (rouzhly 


-1907-35 in Sweden and 191¢-—46 


in Belgium) political variables re- 
flecting socioeconomic class and 
other ideological differences are 
more useful than other types of vari- 
ables in explaining expenditures in 
social policy in both countries. Thus, 
our data-based research supports 
general assumptions concerning the 
importance of the rise of Socialist 
parties and public responses tc the 
Great Depression in the rise and 
successful institutionalization of the 
welfare state. 

We also find that politics continue 
to have a. strong influence upon 
policy outputs at the local level, as 
patterns of social expenditures in 
Brussels and Stockholm are defi- 
nitely influenced by political fac- 
tors in the postwar era. We cannot 
duplicate the long time span of the 
national data at this level, but it 
does seem clear that the level: of 
government must also be considered 
when making generalizations about 
the influences of various factors on 
social policy outputs. ; 

A second model, the “needs” 
model, has also received consider- 


. able attention, particularly from 


students of local or urban pol:cy.® 


15. Ira Sharkansky, “Economic Thsories 
of Public Policy: Resource-Policy and Need- 
Policy Linkages Between Income anc Wel- 
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It posits a direct relationship be- 
tween demographic and ecological 
pressures or needs, and policy out- 
puts. 

For example, this model holds that 
the most powerful explanatory vari- 
able for the level of education ex- 
penditures is the size of the school- 
age population, or, for social security 
programs and pensions, the size of 
the over-65 age group.'® In this 
model, policy outputs are seen as 
essentially mechanical responses to 
the objective needs of the society. 
For, if outputs are directly tied to 
the levels of needs, then policy 
responses might not require specific 
allocative decisions in each in- 
stance. In the most extreme version 
of this model, a specific environ- 
mental change would necessitate a 


‘certain type of response on the part 


of the political system; e.g., an 
increase in students producing in- 
creased hiring of teachers in order 
to maintain a certain ratio, or a 
certain level of unemployment free- 
ing certain types of funds for com- 


pensation. 


The needs model would seem to 
complement the political model, if 
the two patterns of ‘policy formula- 
tion are considered through a de- 
velopmental logic. For, a part of 
many decline of ideology or de- 
politicization arguments is the no- 
tion that routinized technocratic or 


bureaucratic procedures have come 


fare Benefits,” Midwest Journa! of Political 
Science, vol. 15 (November 1971), pp. 722- 


_ 40; Robert R. Alford, “Explanatory Variables 


in the Comparative Study of Urban Adminis- 
tration and Politics,” in Comparative Urban , 
Research: The Administration and Palicies 
of Cities, ed. Robert T. Deland (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1969); Noel Boaden, Ur- 
ban Policy-Making (Cambridge, Eng.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1971). 

16. See Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, Public Expendi- 
ture on Income Maintenance Programs 
(Paris: 1976), pp. 49-51. 
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to supplant political modes of policy- 
making. The institutionalization. of 
the need-related pattern may have 
come about by political means, but 
- politics quickly become secondary 
to routine. This notion, implying 
as it does, a conception of politi- 
cized policymaking as a less-de- 
veloped stage than routinized, tech- 
nologically formulated policy, does 
not seem as tenable now as it did 
even a few years ago. Further, a 
decline in a particular form of politi- 
cal activity relative to policy’ does 
not necessarily signal a net decline 
in the politics of policy, but perhaps 
only a shift in locus; in this case, 
to the public bureaucracy." - 

In our research, the needs model 
is definitely most applicable during 
the postindustrial period following 
* World War II. The relationships for 
both countries between indicators of 
need—such as shifts in the demo- 
graphic structure of the country— 
and expenditures on social purposes 
are quite strong, although rivaled 
in Belgium by the imdicators .of 
partisan politics. Interestingly, the 
needs variables are not particularly 
strong in explaining health expendi- 
tures, as compared to other types of 
” social expenditures, which points 
to the importance of another of the 

dimensions of this comprehensive 
framework—the differences among 
policy areas. 

Finally, the “resources” model 
- posits a direct relationship between 


the socioeconomic resource base of a° 


political system. (national or local) 
and levels of expenditures. Like the 


needs model, the resources model ` 


involves an essentially mechanistic 
notion, arguing that governments 
which command greater resources 
are more likely ‘to spend greater 


17. Martin O. Heisler, with Robert B. 


Kvavik, “Patterns of European Politics: The 
“European Polity’ Model,” in Politics in 
Europe, pp. 27-89. 
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amounts.!? At a more general level, 
this model posits-that richer or eco- 
nomically more developed societies 
would develop more extensive so- 
cial programs. -> 

The patterns of policymaking in 
Sweden and Belgium indicate that 
the resource base is most important 
in explaining levels of social policy . 
output in conditions of low. policy 
output and low political mobiliza- 
tion, as during the traditional pe- 
riods of development in each of 


‘these countries (from 1870 to 1906 


in.Sweden and to World War I in 
Belgium). In both of these coun-- 
tries, the availability of economic 
resources was clearly most impor- 
tant in explaining levels of expendi- 
tures during these periods, as might 
be expected from the low levels of 
political mobilization of those who 
were the. major beneficiaries of the 
policies—the working classes. 
When they were mobilized politi- 
cally, the resource base ceased to be 
the dominant factor in explaining 


why the political system spent its 


money the way it did, and the elec- 
torate became an important explana- 
tory variable. 

During the past decade much of 
the effort in empirical policy studies 
have been devoted to promoting one 
or another of these models in com- 
petition with the others. There has 
been a’ vigorous debate between 
those who see needs variables as the 
major influences on expenditures, 
and those who argue that political 
variables are more important. While 
in the early stages-of empirical ex- 
ploration and the pursuit of theoreti- 
cal points of departure such debates 


18. Some have also assumed that this 
would involve spending a larger proportion 
of total wealth ‘as well as a larger amount. 
See Bernard P. Herber, Modern Public 
Finance, 3d ed. (Homewood, Il.: Richard P. 
Irwin, 1975), pp. 366-77 for a discussion of 
several approaches to this question. 
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may have been justified, their con- 
tinuation now seems sterile and 
pointless. 


- THE CASE FOR A MULTIDIMEN- 
SIONAL FRAMEWORK 


Were the fundamental hypotheses 
of each of these models validated, 
it would be difficult to ascertain the 
net theoretical gain. Political allo- 
cations are made on the basis of 
estimates of resources and -needs. 
Consequently, if the political model 
is supported by research findings, it 
-would not show much more than the 
results of superimposing certain 
values on estimates of resources and 
needs. Indeed, the identification of 
needs and the marshalling of re- 
sources—in the context of any of 
the models—is 
value-determined process. Thus, 
situations in which levels of needs or 
resources seem to explain policy 
outputs better than do political vari- 
ables. may be showing nothing more 
than the outcomes of earlier political 
balances. This possibility is, in fact, 
` one of the strongest arguments in 
favor of incorporating a. cross-time 
or developmental dimension in 
policy analysis. 

Instead of putting these models 
against each other, it seems more 
constructive to ascertain their utili- 
ties’ and limitations in the context of 
more complex theoretical’ frame- 
works. Thus, it may. prove helpful 
to know ander what circumstances 
the importance of certain political 
variables in shaping policy outputs 


and outcomes is greater of less. The » 


importance may vary by one of the 
four dimensions already suggested: 
_time, level of government, political 
‘system, or policy area. - 

The compelling argument in favor 
of such analyses is that existing 
public policy models tend to be 

rather simple, unidimensional and 


` 


substantially a` 
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static, while the processes and struc- 
tures involved in policymaking are 


‘extremely complex and dynamic. 


Thus, attempts to identify the “key” 
variables or the “best” model in a ` 
quest for a general theory, seem 
less useful at this time than the - 
identification of conditional rela- 
tionships.!® Surprisingly, until 
recently, relatively few students of 
policy outputs have sought’ more 
complex, multidimensional models. 
Alford. and Boaden suggested that - 
needs, resources, and political com- 

mitments (“ ‘dispositions to act’) 

were all important in the shaping of 

policies. at the local level.2° How- 

ever, they did not fully, integrate 

into their more complex framework 

two.of the dimensions we deem cru- 

cial: time and multiple levels of © 
government. 

Most comparative studies of 
policy outputs and outcomes are 
cross-sectional;#! and, consequently, 
they have not contributed much to- 
our understanding of the dynamics 
of policy. Also, comparative studies 


‘of policy outputs are, usually re- 


stricted to-a single level of govern- 
ment, although only a foolhardy stu- 
dent -of policy would assume that 
other levels should be ignored. What - 
is called for is not a design that 
strives to incorporate everything 
(since that would probably render 
multicase studies. unmanageable 
and unwieldy), but, rather, a design 
that alerts the investigator more in- 
terested in one level’ of the inter- 
vening or contextual potentials: of 
other levels—and a design that per- 
mits the pursuit of both empirical 
and theoretical Bosslbilibes across 
levels. , 

19. Fried, “Comparing Urban Policy and 
Performance,” P. 320. 

20. Alford, “Explanatory Variables” ; 
Boaden, Urban Policy-Making. : 


21. Fried, “Comparing Urban Policy and 
Performance,” p. 330. 
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Since in public policy studies, as 
well as in most of the social sciences, 
cross-national comparison is now 


widely regarded as another facet of. 


systematic social scientific inquiry,” 
it seems unnecessary to stress the 


importance of this dimension ‘for 
the study of social policy. Nor does . 


it seem necessary to enter a plea for 
the fourth dimension of comparative 
policy analysis—comparison across 
policy areas. Recent contributions to 
the literature, indicate that this di- 
mension is likely to be discussed 
even more in the future than it has 
to date,” 
What-we are proposing is an'inte- 
grated framework for discerning 
the relative importance of political 
and other influences on social policy 
at different levels of government, in 
different developmental. phases 
within advanced industrial so- 
cieties, and in different policy areas. 
With such a model, we should be 
more capable of identifying the im- 
port of politics for social policy in 
particular settings; and’ we should 
also become more. sensitive to the 
varied and often indirect political re- 
sponses triggered by. operating so- 
cial policies. 
- Finally, it seems necessary to re- 
mind students of public policy that 
policy outputs and outcomes are 
quite different things, and that in- 
fluences shaping the former do not 


necessarily have commensurate im- ` 


portance for determining the latter. 
As we have argued elsewhere, con- 


22. Arend Lijphart, “Comparative Politics 
and the Comparative Method,” American 
Political Science Review, vol. 65 (September 
1971), pp. 682-93. . 

23, Richard Rose, ‘Comparing Public 
Policy—An Overview,” European Journal 
of Political Research, vol. 1 (1973), pp. 67-93; 
Amold J. Heidenheimer, Hugh Heclo, and 
Carolyn .T. Adams, Comparative Public 
Policy: The Politics .of -Social Choice in 
Europe and America (New York: St. Martin’s, 
1975). 
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verting laws, rules, decisions, regu- 
lations, and even authorized. ex- 
penditures into real consequences 
for, or impacts upon, the society or’ 
any other targets of policy (e.g., 
the environment or another polity), 
is neither a routine process nor one 
free of politics.” Indeed, one of the 
interesting developments over time 
in. the role of politics in public 


policy in highly developed societies 


is that it seems to have moved from 
that portion of the system in which 
inputs are converted into outputs to 
that segment where outputs are con- 
verted into outcomes. Put into 
simpler terms, the decline of ide- 
ology in partisan, legislative politics 
may have been followed by the rise 
of politics in the implementation of 
policies —administration.* And it is 
important that we distinguish an- 
alytically the difference between 
achieving an output and the imple- 
menting of policies which bring 
about outcomes. 

Sketching a comprehensive -frame- 
work and translating it into an opera- 
tional or testable model are two dif- 
ferent things. Thus, at a highly ab- 
stract level, it is both desirable and 
possible to ask for designs of policy 
studies to include time-séries anal- 
yses. that permit developmental in- 
sights, the estimation of rates and 
directions of change; to test the rela- 
tive explanatory power.ofa variety.of 
independent variables; to compare 
policy.formulation, outputs and out- 
comes in several countries, at more 
than one level of policymaking, 


_and for several issue areas; and so on. 


In practice, it may prove very diffi- 
cult to collect the resources—funds, 
time, human skills, or, for that mat- 
ter, extant:-or obtainable data—to 

24. Heisler with Kvavik, “Patterns of Euro- 
pean’ Politics,” in Politics in Europe; B. 
Guy Peters, The Politics of Bureaucracy, ` 
(New York: David McKay, 1977). 

25. Peters, The Politics Bureaucracy. 
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undertake such a study. Even two 
relatively similar countries, like 
Belgium and Sweden, yield very dif- 
ferent. amounts and kinds of data. 
As difficult as it may appear, a more 
complete understanding of the 
policy process may require cross- 
time, cross-national, cross-level, and 
cross-policy areas. The realities of 
the policy process may be. suffi- 
ciently complex that_less elaborate 
attempts at analysis can only be 
very partial and incomplete repre- 
sentations of that reality. 


Some lessons for policy analysia 
and health-care? 


Throughout we have been advo- 
cating the use of a number of dimen- 
sions of comparison in attempting 


' to understand the differences among 


social policies adopted by govern- 
ments. Let us now take a brief ook 
at the types of questions which each 
ofthe dimensions will raise in study- 
ing health care in particular, and the 
relationship of health-care to ożher 
social policy areas. 

Time. The concern of gov=rn- 
ments with health care has varied 
across time. For example, although a 
number of administrative and more 
overtly political decisions are zur- 
rently being made about the health 
system in Sweden, the degree of 
politicization of the issue of health 
is by no means as-great as during 
the 1970 Seven Crown Reform. 
Likewise, health has rarely been on 
the public agenda in the United 
States, but since the adoptior .of 
Medicare and the current concern 
over a national health insurance pro- 
gram, this situation has clearly 
changed. One of the interesting 
questions which arises then is why 
this change, and how, in fact, do 
issues manage to become a part of 
the agence for action by the govern- 
ment. 


Countries. Sweden and Belgium 
are, as noted, rather similar along 
a number of political and economic 
dimensions, but have chosen rather 
different forms of public’ involve- 
ment in -health care. Sweden has 
opted for a national system of health 
insurance and a system of coun- 
ty(lan) operated hospitals. The 
situation in Belgium is-much more 
complex, with: a number of political 
and-private actors involved. What 
is the source of these variations 
among countries, and what dif- — 
ference does it make for the health 
consumer? A focus on cross-national 
differences will provoke questions 
of this sort and thus lead to a more 
complete understanding of the influ- 
ences on health. policy. 

Levels of Government. As pointed 
out above, health policy and pro- 
grams are a concern of both the na- 
tional and local governments in 
Sweden, while in Belgium health is 
primarily a function of the munici- 
palities, along with a number of pri- 
vate actors. The Belgian central 
governinent contributes to the level 
of health expenditures, but rela- 
tively little to the actual provision 
of health services. Thus, we must 
again be sensitive to the differences 
within countries to the role played 
by several layers of government, ` 
and we must seek to understand 
their interaction in making and 
implementing health policy. We 
must also be sensitive to the impacts 
which vertical integration or decen- 
tralization may have.on the type 
and quality of care rendered. This 
may especially be evident in 
Sweden, where the competition 
among the counties over hospital 
construction leads to much greater 
use of hospitals as a treatment site 
than is true in other countries. 

Policy Areas. Finally, we must be 
sensitive to the variations in policy- 
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making patterns across issue areas. 
For example, health and education 
have some similarities because of 
the presence of strong provider 
groups and the direct delivery of 
services, while other social policies 
depend upon transfers, or the ser- 
vices of professionals with less pres- 
tige, social workers, for example. 
Likewise, certain social policies may 
be substitutable, with health care 
being supplemented for less ex- 
pensive social programs such as food 
distribution, which might have the 
same effects on such health indica- 
tors as infant mortality. Health care 
is, however, generally more palat- 
able to middle class taxpayers than 
giveaways of food, and the use of 
medical services is more easily con- 
trolled than money given in transfer 
payments. Thus, as well as looking 
at the ostensible purpose. of health 
care; that is, health, we must also 
look at its other characteristics 
which may make it a preferred re- 
sponse to other programs producing 
perhaps the same benefits. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps this essay has raised more 
questions than it has answered. The 
ideas involving the extension of 
policy-related studies across time 


and across systems are not in them-. 


selves particularly novel, but their 
relationship to other bodies of liter- 
ature, and to events in advanced 
societies today makes the pleas for 
more detailed policy analysis more 
compelling than ever. Several points 
can be distilled from this type of 
analysis. _ 

First, there is the question of the 
nature of redistributive politics in 
the advanced, industrial societies of 
today. We have already seen that at 
the national level there is apparently 
little political activity directed 
toward those ends.At the same time, 
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we.know that a massive amount of 


` political activity is occurring. It 


appears that the redistributive issues 
of today are of a different sort from 
those of the period during which the 
welfare state was created. In the 
first place, they are frequently not 
class-based, but instead based upon 
regional or ascriptive groupings. 
This is true even of countries, for 
instance, the United Kingdom, 
which have been regarded as both 
homogenous ethnically and as hav- ` 
ing class-based politics. In the sec- 
ond place, these issues concern re- 
distribution from producers to con- 
sumers, or from some to all. The. 
prime examples of issues of this type 
are consumer protection and en- 
vironmental protection, but health 
care also has these characteristics. 
And, although the impact of these ` 
issues may be redistributive, they 
are frequently carried out through 
regulative or éven self-regulative 
mechanisms. 

Second, although local politics re- 
mains viable, even in mass democ- 
racies there is a tendency toward 
nationalization of local politics. 
Many of the crucial issues of our 
time, such as those mentioned 
above, become more apparent in 
some localities than in others, and 
are frequently the source of local 
politics. Because of the problems of 
financing and the problems of spill- 


overs, however, there is a need to 
force the decisions to the national 


level. Further, the tendency of local 
governments to spend money more 
rapidly than national governments 


- means that centralized regimes have 


been forced to seek more adequate 
means of controlling public expendi- 
tures; as a consequence, they have 
been forced to take up local issues 
and politics into national politics. 
A number of significant changes are 
presently taking place in the form 
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and size of subnational governments 
in both Sweden and Belgium, and 
the policy-related consequences of 
these changes are not yet clearly 
discernible. In both countries, the 
number of local governments has 
been drastically cut through consoli- 
dation. Economies of scale may af- 
fect the provision of such services 
as health care; and the role of poli- 


„tics in local level policy determina- 


tion may also shift, although neither 
direction nor magnitude is evident. 
Belgium is also undergoing a 7ed- 
eralization process that will result 
in three large regions—the Flemish; 
the Walloon and Brussels. However, 
the effect of federalization on the 


. provision of social services and the 


politics of policy is less than clear. 
It is quite possible, however, that 


‘these developments will slow, 


though probably not reverse, the 


` tendency toward the nationalization 


of social policy —at least in Belgium. 

Finally, there is a great need to 
conceptualize and understand more 
fully the process of implementation 
as a fundamental political process. 
In a bureaucratic polity, this is of 
necessity one of the more important 
loci of political choice; and it is at 
the same time the one which is least 
understood by most students of 
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policy. Likewise, it is the one which 
is least amenable to research, involv- 
ing, as it does, a number of rather 


~small decisions, which total, how- 


ever, to the operational meaning 
of policies. : 

If we return to the concept of the 
“decline: of ideology” from which 
this discussion emanated, it appears 
that one type. of ideology has de- 
clined, but that ideological resur- 
gences of another type, or, in fact, 
of a number of different types, may 
occur. The issues currently politi- 
cized in many advanced industrial 
societies are not those of class, but 
rather are considerably more com- 
plicated. They involve a number of 
complex allegiances and interests, 
which crosscut for the average citi- 
zen. Politics has become less pre- 
dictable and, at times, rather con- 
fusing. So, labor unions and indus- 
trialists may find themselves allied 
against environmentalists seeking to 
close a plant. Likewise, new social 
issues, such as abortion, divide many 
stable political groups organized 
around old ideological questions. 
Our task, then, is not only to keep: 
track of the sides, but also to develop 
the theoretical and analytical means 
of understanding the changes in the 
political world. 
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‘Theoretical and Policy Implications of Case Study 


- Findings about Federal Efforts to Improve 
~ Public Schools 


By NEAL Gross 


ABSTRACT: The -billions of dollars appropriated by 
Congress to promote equality of educational opportunity and 
to facilitate educational reforms in recent years have stimu- 
lated thousands of school districts to introduce major innova- 
tions into their curricula, modes of operation and organiza- 

_ tional arrangements. The benefits derived from these change 
efforts, however, have generally been disappointing. The 
poor record of educational innovations has stimulated in- 
quiries designed to determine conditions that serve to facili- 
tate and block planned organizational change in schools. 
Major impediments to eductional change, largely overlooked 
in conceptualizations of the process of organizational change 
were identified in six longitudinal case. studies of efforts to 

` institute major innovations in school systems. Their theo- 
retical and policy implications are examined. The findings of 
the studies press for a major reformulation of the theoretical 
scheme most frequently used to account for the fate of or- 
ganizational innovations— overcoming resistance to change 
(ORC). The studies indicate that ORC is truncated and 
simplistic because it ignores important stages in organiza- 
tional change, and overlooks conditions internal and external 
to the organization that can have an important impact on the 
fate of innovations. Seven policy implications of the case 
studies are specified, including the need for Congress to 
abandon the catégorical aid approach to educational problems 
in favor of more functional tailor-made solutions, and to insti- 

_tute procedures to assure that those who administer educa- 
tional policies will facilitate, not inhibit, the Soroa sumer! 
of its objectives. . 
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F'THE several ways in which 

.empirical inquiry may lead to 
the reformulation or elaboration of.a 
social theory, one of the most im- 
portant is through its identification 
of important facts that the theory ig- 
nores or that are contrary tq its basic 
assumptions. In Robert Merton’s 
words, “When an existing con- 
ceptual: scheme commonly applied 
to a subject-matter does not ade- 
quately take these facts into account, 
research presses insistently for its re- 
formulation. It leads to the intro- 
duction of variables which have 
not been systematically included in 
the scheme of analysis.” 

The first objective of this paper 
is to consider the implications for 
conceptualizing and analyzing the 
process of planned organizational 
change of findings that emerged from 
six well-documented case studies of 
attempts to institute major innovations 
into American public schools. I shall 
initially describe a number of major 


1. Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure, rev. ed. (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1957), p. 108. 


impediments to the change efforts 

which have been generally ignored 
in theoretical formulations of the 
process of organizational change. I 
will then consider what they imply 
for thé reformulation of conceptual 
schemes designed to account for the 
fate of organizational innovations. 
Its second objective is to explore 
the implications of the findings for ~ 
federal educational policy. Each of 
the change efforts was designed to 
achieve objectives that reflécted 
national educational priorities, for 
example, equality of educational 
opportunity and improvement in the 
education received by disadvan- 
taged children. Each was intended 
to overcome shortcomings of pre- 
vious innovative programs that had 
failed. None: of the educational 
change efforts achieved its intended 


objectives, and most of them were 


largely ineffective. 

To set the stage for the issues to be, 
examined, I now consider briefly 
three preliminary matters: (1) fed- 
eral -legislation that launched the 
panoply of educational reform at- 
tempts of local school districts in 
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recent years; (2) the kinds of changes 
that were introduced into schools; 
and (3) their educational effects. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. AND 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS 
SINCE THE 1960s `` 


The opening paragraphs of Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson’s Educa- 
tional Message to the first session òf 
the 89th Congress presented a crisp 
description of his assessment of the 
major educational ills of the nation. 
It unequivocally stated the priority 
he assigned education in his agenda 
to achieve the Great Society. In his 
words, “I urge that we now push 
ahead with the No. 1 business of 
the American people—the educa- 
tion of our youth in preschools, 
elementary and secondary schools, 
and in the colleges and the uni- 
versities.”? His Message concluded 
with a set of recommendations de- 
signed to cope with the educational 
shortcomings of the nation, includ- 
ing serious deficiencies in the edu- 
cation of disadvantaged children, 
the lack of innovative school pro- 
grams and practices in American 
schools, shortcomings in the per- 
_ formance of state departments of 
education, and the glaring inade- 
quacies of school libraries. His pro- 
posals to eliminate the deficiencies 
he had identified constituted the 
basic elements of the historic piece 
of legislation passed by Congress 
the. following year, the Elementary 
‘and Secondary Education Act of 
-1965 (ESEA). This Act was of his- 
toric significance because; as Tim- 
pane has noted, ESEA “. . . was 
the watershed in securing the 
permanent involvement of the fed- 


2. Message From The President of The 
United States Transmitting Education Pro- 
gram (The White House, 12 January 1965), 
p. 3. 
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eral government in the financial sup- 
port of the schools.’’> Furthermore, 
in addition to making federal monies 
available to most school districts in 
the nation, it served as the stimulus 
for the subsequent swift escalation 
in the level of federal support for 
local school districts.‘ Between fiscal 
1965 and fiscal 1966 federal aid to 
education in the United States 
doubled: it increased from one bil- 
lion to two billion dollars. By the 
close of the decade the total federal 
contribution to public education had 
climbed to nearly three billion dol- 
lars. It- is also important to recog- 
nize that the proportion of the public 
education bill picked up by the fed- 
eral government during the past 
quarter of a century has escalated 
dramatically. A nearly 300 percent 
increase in federal support for public 
education occurred during this 25- 
year period: in 1950, only 2.8 per- 
cent of the costs of the public schools 
were borne by the federal govern- 
ment; in 1975, it was footing over 
eight percent of the bill.’ 

Two points deserve emphasis 
about this sharp. increase in federal 
aid to education. The first is that 
federal funds normally can be spent 
only for categorical aid programs that 
reflect national priorities as defined 
by Congress. The second is that in 
view of the fiscal constraints to 
which local school districts have 
been exposed in recent years, fed- 
eral funds have constituted the 
primary source of revenues available 


,3. P. Michael Timpane, “Reform Through 
Congress—Federal Aid to Schools: Its 
Limited Future,” Law and Contemporary 
Problems, vol. 38 (Winter/Spring, 1974), 
pp. 494-95. 
4. Ibid., p. 485. A 
5. Robert E. Herriott, “The Funding Con- 
text: The Experimental Schools Program” in 
The Dynamics of Planned Educational 
Change, eds. Robert E. Herriott and Neal 
Gross (forthcoming), chap. 3. 
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to most school systems desircus of 
introducing changes. into their 
schools. : 3 

The monies appropriated by Con- 


gress to promote equality of educa-- 


tional opportunity .or to facilitate 
. specific educational reforms speci- 
fied in ESEA and related federal, 
legislation stimulated thousands of 
public school systems throughout 
the nation to undertake deliberate 
and- sustained efforts to insztute 
major changes in their educational 
programs during the past decade 
and a half. They introduced hun- 
dreds of innovations designed to 
eliminate or ameliorate protlems 
such as the low reading test scores 


of disadvantaged elementary school _ 


pupils; high school students who 

` graduated as functional illiterates 
or were ill-equipped for entry into 
the job market; high student drop- 
out rates, truancy and other forms 
of deviant behavior; outmoded cur- 
riculum; dysfunctional teaching 
methods; and the increasing propor- 
tion of secondary school students 
who had negative or hostile feel- 
ings about their school experiences 
because they perceived them as 
meaningless or irrelevant to their 
immediate needs and long-range 
interests. 

In attempting to cope with hese 
and other pressing difficulties. the 
administrators .of city, suburban, 
and rural school districts instituted 
a great number of new programs 
and practices of varying scope and 
complexity. Hundreds of schoo-:dis- 

- tricts experimented with new strate- 
gies and techniques to teach reading 
to disadvantaged children or tc im- 
prove their performance in this and 
the other basic skill subjects. Large 
city school systems instituted com- 

~pensatory education programs to up- 
grade the academic performance of 
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students with long-standing defi- 
ciencies. In the social studies and 
other fields courses based on the - 


` inductive method of teaching that 


focused on issues.of concern to 
students were widely - adopted. 
Large numbers’ of schools ‘estab- 
lished individualized learning pro- 
grams to foster the cognitive, social, 
and emotional development of their 
students, and primary schools in all 


` parts “of the nation adopted the 


British import, thé open classroom. 
School districts established new 
types of schools, for example, alter- 
native or magnet schools, on- the as- 
sumption that they would provide 
disenchanted or -dissatisfied stu- 
dents with socialization experiences 
that were more meaningful and func- 
tional than those they encouritered 
in traditional schools. Numerous 
schoo] districts instituted innova- , 
tions ‘such as programmed instruc- 
tion, learning centers, and modem | 
vocational schools so that their stu- 
dents would be able to learn at their 
own pace. Long-standing pro- 
cedures of class scheduling and 
teacher assignment were abandoned 
in many school districts in favor of 
innovations such as team teaching 
and the nongraded school that were. 
designed to permit more flexibility 
in class scheduling. and greater in- 
dividualization -of instruction. 

` To what extent did these change 
efforts achieve their intended out- 
comes? When systematic evalua- 
tions of them‘have' been made, the 
findings reveal that their objectives 
were generally not achieved. Assess- 
ment Studies conducted by a num- 
ber of investigators, for example, 
J. I. Goodlad and M. F. Klein,* B. R. 


6. John I. Goodlad and M. Frances Klein 
and Associates, Behind the Classroom Door. 
(Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones Pub- 
lishing Co., 1970). 
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Heller and R. S. Barrett,” Neal Gross funded by federal dollars.” Fur- 
et al., and.M. J. Wargo et al.® re- thermore, for those projects in which 
vealed that educational innovations’ success was claimed, a careful ex- - 
introduced into many schools were, amination of their outcomes revealed” 
in fact, never implemented. An that their results were generally 
evaluation of over 300 compensatory not statistically significant. Hun- 
education programs introduced into dreds of programs designed to up- 
urban school systems showed that grade reading performance in urban, 
their influence on raising: the aca- suburban, and rural schools have 
demic achievement of students was been discarded. A large number of ` 
minimal.'® The evidence from large- alternative and magnet schools, once 
scale evaluations of federal educa- described by their proponents as the 
tional programs such as ESEA Title answer to many of the ills of urban 
I and project Head Start has gener- education, have been abandoned. 
ally been discouraging." Neither of - Many school systems that intro- 
these’ heavily financed programs duced innovative courses in various 
could point to “. . . a consistent or fields in the 1960s dropped them 
significant effect on student out- in the 1970s. Furthermore, nearly 
comes that could be attributed to every case study of the fate of a ` 
participation in special programs specific educational innovation in 
ia public schools has concluded that 
its anticipated outcomes were not 
7. Barbara R. Heller and Richard S. achieved, that its educational bene- 
Barrett, Expand and Improve . ...A Crit fts were minimal or that it was 
cal Review of the First Three Years of Se 
ESEA Title I in New York City (New York: not fully implemented.” 
Center for Urban Education, July 1970). The limited benefits derived from 
8. Neal Gross, Joseph Giacquinta, and these federally funded programs 


Marilyn Bernstein, Implementing Organt- 
zaiional Innovations: A. Sociologicál Analy: have resulted in considerable soul 


sis of Planned Educational Change (New searching on the part of educational 
York: Basic Books, 1971). officials and policymakers. at all 
9. Michael J. Wargo et al., ESEA Title I:A levels of government—local, state, 


Reanalysis and Synthesis of Evaluation Data i es 
from Fiscal Year 1965 through 1970, Final ae see ane spite been ak 
Report (Palo Alto, Calif.: American Insti- P*€X€C and vexed Dy the serious oD- 


tutes for Research, March 1972). stacles encountered by change ef- 
10. Edmund W..Gordon and Doxey A. forts they have initiated or supported 


Wilkerson, Compensatory Education for the. and have-speculated at great len 
Disadvantaged ‘-(Néw York: College En- p gr gth 


trance Examination Board, 1966). ` about the circumstances. that con- 
11. E. J. Mosbaek et al., Analysis of ; 
Compensatory Education in Five School ; \ 


Districts: Summary (Washington, D.C.: The 12. Paul Berman et al., Federal Programs _ 
General Electric Company, TEMPO, n.d.); Supporting Educational: Change, Vol. 1: A 
Gene V. Glass, Data Analysis of the 1968-9 Model of Educational Change (Prepared 
‘Survey of Compensatory Education (Title I), for the U.S. Office of Education, Department 
Final Report (Boulder, Colo.: Laboratory of of HEW, R-1589/1-HEW, by the Rand Cor- 
Educational’ Research, University of poration, Santa Monica, California, Sept. 
Colorado, August, 1970); Michael J. Wargo 1974), p. 4. ` F \ 
etal., ESEA Title I: A Reanalysis and Synthe- 13. Ibid., p. 4. 

sis of Evaluation Data from Fiscal Year 1965 14. See Gross etal. , Implementing Organi- 
though 1970, Final Report (Palo Alto, Calif.: zational Innovations, chap. 2 and Berman, 
American Institutes for Research, March etal., A Model.of Educational Change, pp. 
1972). i 3 and 4. , 
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tributed to the inability ofinnavative 
attempts to achieve their objeztives. 
The systematic examination of this 
problem requires longitudinal anal- 
yses of change efforts that examine 
in depth the events and develop- 
ments that occur in innovative ef- 
forts of schools and that focus on 
the identification of the. circum- 
stances, in and outside of these or- 
ganizations, that have a major impact 
on their dynamics and outcomes.. 
As a consequence of my interest in 
the process of planned organiza- 
tional change. in educational and 
‘other settings, I have participated 
in the analysis of six longitudinal 
case studies during the past decade 
that closely monitored and de- 
scribed the dynamics of deliberate 


‘efforts to institute major innovations 


into school systems. I now zurn to 
a set of circumstances that my col- 
leagues and I identified as serious 
impediments to these major change 
efforts that have generally been 
overlooked in theoretical formula- 
tions designed to account for the 


15. One of the case studies exanined a 
‘major change effort designed to introduce 
a new definition of the teacher’s sole into 
a large city public school. The analysis and 
findings of this study are presented in 
Implementing Organizational Inncvations, 
eds. Gross, Giacquinta and Bernstein. Each of 
the other case studies focused on compre- 


‘hensive change efforts in five small school dis- 


tricts located in different regions o? the na- 
tion that participated in a federal project, the 
Experimental Schools Program, that was 
funded initially by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and later by the National Institute of 
Education. These-case studies and their 
analyses will be reported in a forthcoming 
monograph: Robert E. Herriott and Neal 
Gross, (eds.,), The Dynamics of Planned 
Educational Change. The volume includes 
chapters written by Charles A. Clinzon, Wil- 
liam L. Donnelly; Wiliam A. Firestone, 
Hendrik D. Gideonse, Neal Gross, Eobert E. 


. Herriott, James Kent, Michael W. Kirst, 


Ronald Lippitt, Donald A. Messerschmidt, 
Terry N. Saario, and C. Thomas Wazaster. 


fate of organizational innovations. 
In the following section, I shall 
consider the theoretical implica- 
tions of these “ignored facts” for the. 
development of more heuristic con- 
ceptual schemes to account for the 
fate of organizational change efforts. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO ORGANIZATIONAL 
CHANGE EFFORTS IN NEED OF 
THEORETICAL RECOGNITION 


Failure to diagnose the prokem 
properly 


One important condition ate con- 
stituted a major ‘impediment to the’ 
change efforts of the school districts 
was their failure to engage in a careful 
diagnosis of the organizational prob- 
lems that the innovations they in- 
troduced were designed to <solve. 
This deficiency is exemplified by the 
generally unsuccessful new reading 
programs that were introduced into 
the school districts.® They were 
based on the assumption that the 
cause of reading problems of dis- 
advantaged children was the’ in- 
adequacies of the educational tech- 
nology available to the teacher and 
that the solution was to be found 
in new and more effective tech- 
niques for teaching them how to” 
read. 

The school disttict? diagnosis, of 
this problem, however, was simplis- 
tic and superficial. It completely 
brushed aside social influences 
which can have a significant bear- 
ing on whether a child wants to 
learn to read or to improve his 
academic skills. More specifically, . 
it ignored the influence that a child’s 
parents and his peer group can have 


16. See Helen M. Popp, “Current Practices 
in The Teaching of Beginning Reading,” in 
Towards a Literate Society, eds. John B. 
Carroll and Jeanne S. Chall (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1975).° 
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on his attitudes toward learning in 
general, reading in particular, and 
his conception of his own capabil- 
ities. It overlooked the impact that 
teacher attitudes and expectations 
can have on, the performance of 
pupils. In short, the poor record of 
these innovative efforts to upgrade 
the low reading scores of children 
from disadvantaged backgrounds 
can be attributed in part to the de- 
limited manner. in which the read- 
ing problem was defined and to the 
narrow view of its determinants. 


These innovations were introduced ` 


without a prior hard-headed diagno- 
sis of the problems they were de- 
signed to resolve. Their ineffective- 
ness was due in part to the circum- 
stance that the innovations were 
inadequate to deal with the complex 
nature of the problems they were 
expected to solve. 


Failure to anticipate or resolve 
implementation problems 


A second impediment to change 


efforts-was the failure of educational: 


officials who managed them to 
identify and deal effectively with 
serious obstacles to which their staff 


members were exposed when they, 


attempted to implement them. A 
number of obstacles of this -kind 
were identified that constituted seri- 
ous - blocks to the change efforts. 
One was the development of staff 
opposition to an innovation after it 
had been introduced into an organi- 
zation. The case ‘studies revealed 
that teachers who had an initially 
positive or neutral reaction to it fre- 
quently later offered resistance to 


the change when they encountered. 


serious difficulties in carrying it out 
or became aware of the additional 
burdens it placed on them. A second 
was that inadequate or no consider- 
ation was given to the new skills or 
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attitudes that teachers would need to 
acquire in order to implement an in- 


‘novation. Major change efforts such 


as individualized instruction and 
career education can usually be ef- 
fectively instituted only if teachers ` 
who participate in them undergo 
intensive retraining. The resociali- 


_ zation of teachers who participated 


in the several change efforts, how- 
ever, was generally inadequate; in 
some cases it was nonexistent. A 
third implementation barrier was 
the lack of.attention given to ways in 
which an innovation can conflict 
with other aspects of the school pro- 
gram or its routine processes. Colli- 
sions of this kind seriously impeded 
the implementation of several of the 
change efforts. 
A fourth obstacle was the failure 
of those responsible for their man- 
agement to provide the support and 
instructional' materials needed by 
the staff. The case studies’ also 
showed that when professional sup- 
port services were made available, 
the.teachers typically found them to 


be of little value. The fact that the 


instructional materials they required 
usually arrived late, did not help 
matters. The findings of the case 
studies strongly indicated that dif- 
ficulties of this kind can usually be 
traced to the ineptitude of adminis- 
trators responsible for the manage- 


‘ment of a change effort. A fifth ob- 


stacle was the lack of support the 
change efforts received from the 
central, administration and the 
school board after they were intro- 
duced into the school system. A sixth 
impediment was the exposure of 
‘consultants’ and the principals of 


17. The literature on educational change is 
largely silent on the selection and effective 
use of consultants. See Ronald Lippitt, 
“Traps and Potentialities” in The Dynamics 
of Planned Educational Change, eds. Herriott 
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schools in which change efforts were, 


introduced to constraints from top- 


level officials that made it difficult 
or impossible for them to perform 
their tasks in a responsible and 
creative manner. A seventh barrier 


_was the misunderstanding and seri- 


ous conflicts that occurred between 
local educational- officials and 
representatives of the governmental 
agencies that funded their change 
efforts. Problems of this kind con- 


sumed enormous amounts of time 


and energy at both the local and 
federal levels and the uncertainties 
and frustrations they engendered 
had significant negative effects on 
the implementation of change ef- 
forts. In addition to misfit innova- 
tions and failure to anticipate or 
overcome barriers to implementa- 
tion, the case studies revealed a 
number of other circumstances that 
contributed to the ineffective out- 
comes of change efforts. 


Ad hoc approach to educational 
innovations 


A third circumstance was the dis- 


jointed manner in which the school 
systems introduced innovations. 


They generally displayed little con- - 


cern for whether proposed changes 


would be educationally compatible ` 


with or.could be linked to other as- 
pects of the educational program so 
that they would have cumulative ef- 
fects. Some of the change attempts 
were isolated from other parts of the 
school curriculum and hence quickly 
achieved a marginal status. When 
funding for these innovative efforts 
was curtailed or their initial spon- 
sors lost’ interest in them or took 
other jobs, support for them rapidly 
waned. _ 


y 


and Gross, for an extensive discussion of this 
extremely important and- largely neglected- 
- problem. 


Uncritical acceptance of existing. 
innovations 


A fourth circumstance was the un- 
critical acceptance of questionable 
innovations that had been .widely 
publicized..Some of the school sys- 
tems threw caution to the winds and 
allocated resources to an assortment 
of untested, fuzzy or ill-designed 
innovations that lacked clear opera- 
tional procedures or guidelines. 
‘The educational benefits claimed for 
these new programs or practices and 
the wide publicity they received 
led many school officials to view 
them as basic solutions for solving 
long-standing problems of their 
schools. They were often initiated 
on a crash basis, without any exam- ` 
ination of their operational prob- 
lems or their performance capabil- 
ities. Furthermore, many school 
administrators uncritically intro- 
duced innovations they had good 
reason to believe were functioning 
~ successfully in other school systems. 
They assumed that because an edu- 
cational change had achieved its 
objectives in another school system, 


“ it would also be successful in theirs. 


They apparently were unaware that 
an innovation that “works” in‘ one 
kind of educational context may be 
ineffective in another with dissimi- 
lar characteristics. They failed to in- ` 
quire about the prerequisites that 
are essential if a particular innova- 
tion is to achieve its objectives. For 
example, innovations like individu- 
alized instruction require teachers 
who have excellent diagnostic and 
interpersonal skills and who are 
willing to devote a great deal of time 
to working with individual students. 
They also require parents who will 
support this kind of educational 
program. These conditions were 
generally not present in the schools 
that embarked upon this type of 
complex innovation, and their ab- 
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sence accounts in part for the failure 
of their change efforts. 


Mente of monitoring and Feedback 
mechanisms ~ 


A fifth circumstance was the lack 
of monitoring and feedback -pro- 
cedures. Their absence precluded 
early identification of barriers that 
blocked the implementation of the 
innovations by the individuals re- 
sponsible for their management; 
hence, they were unable to deal with 
them promptly or effectively. The 
establishment of these mechanisms 
of “formative evaluation” are es- 
sential if an educational change pro- 
céss is to proceed in an orderly man- 
ner and with a proper sense of direc- 
tion. They also serve the important 
functions of locating the stresses, 
strains, and frustrations that ac- 
company change efforts and of pro- 
viding feedback sessions to explore 
ways to overcome them. Mecha- 
nisms to identify and cope with 
major impediments to the change ef- 
forts were generally not available in 
the school districts. Their absence 
accounts in part for the poor out- 
comes of their innovative efforts. 


Lack of teacher and community 
_ involvement 


P 4 
A sixth circumstance that served 
as an impediment to the change ef- 
forts was the reluctance or failure 
of school officials to involve faculty, 
parents, and concerned members of 
the community in deliberations 


about the proposed innovations. ` 


Many of the innovations were in- 
troduced into schools largely’ be- 
- cause authorities advocated them 


or because monies from external- 


sources became available to, finance 
them. Educational officials in sev- 
eral of the school districts made 
little ‘effort to involve teachers and 
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parents, and the community gen- 
erally, in. deliberations about the 


- advisability of introducing major 


changes into their schools. In view of 
their limited information about the 
innovations, much of which was 
based on misinformation and rumor, - 
and since they had not been invited 


‘to express their views about whether 


they should be introduced into the 
schools, many teachers and parents, 
resisted or turned against them. 


Inadequate planning 


-A seventh. impediment to the 
change efforts is implicit in most of 
the obstacles considered - earlier: 
inadequate planning for imple- 
mentation. Their administrators sel- 
dom developed | short-run,. inter- 
mediate, or long-run targets and ` 
when they did, they genérally did 
not design plans to achieve them. 
They did not recognize that the way 
an innovation is introduced to a 
faculty can have a critical bearing 
on their initial and-later reactions 
to it and their motivation to imple- 
ment it. They developed no feed- 
back loops or monitoring procedures 
to identify or cope with obstacles 
that could readily arise during dif- 


. ferent phases of a.change effort. 


They usually did not consider role 
definition and role overload prob- 
lems “or ways to provide teachers 
with professional and social support 
when. they attempted to implement 


g an innovation. 


Absence of leadership 


The eighth barrier was the pau- 
city of leadership exhibited by the 


‘officials who managed the educa- 


tional change efforts. The case stud- 
ies revealed. that few of them’ dis- 
played any understanding of the 
potentialities for leadership `pro- 
vided by their roles or of the role 
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performance required of them tfthey 
were to offer leadership to thei- asso- 
ciates in their difficult and challeng- 


` ing assignments. They also stowed - 


that the school districts frequently 
selected personnel to manage their 
change programs in a cavalier 
manner. f 


THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE CASE STUDY FINDINSS 


The impediments to planned or- 
ganizational change that have been 
identified press for a majør reformu- 
lation of the theoretical schema most 
frequently invoked to account for the 
fate of organizational innovations, 
the theory of overcoming resistance 
to change (ORC), because it doés not 
take these obstacles into account. 
Before considering needed revi- 
sions in the ORC theory, we need 
to examine briefly its assumptions 
and the reasoning on which it is 


based. 5 


The ORC theory 


The ORC theory has dominated 
the organizational change literature 
for over a quarter of a century. It 
' asserts that the success or failure of 
an organizational innovation will es- 
sentially be a function of the ability 
of management to overcome staff re- 
sistance to a proposed change-at the 
outset of, or prior to, its in=croduc- 
tion into the organization. Michael 
Argyle has succintly stated the basic 
‘assumption of. the theory. In his 
words: 


In the first place, there is usually 
resistance to change of any sort . . . In 
social organizations patterns of be- 
havior become established and are of 


great stability because individuals werk ` 


out drive-reducing ways of adapting and 
fear that any change will be to their 
disadvantage in some way. Changes in 
industry are resisted by workers because 
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they are afraid that they will be paid 
less or will have to work harder to earn 
the same amount. Wage-incentive 
schemes are often foundered for this 
reason. Changes are resisted by man- 
agers. because they are afraid that their 
position will be weakened somehow 
or that they will be further from the 
centers of power. There is anxiety either 
about possible material loss or about the 
disruption of a well-established and 
satisfying social system. 


The ORC theory, in short, assumes 
that the single barrier that needs to 
be overcome if an innovation is to 
become incorporated into an organi- 
zation is staff resistance to change. 
It also assumes that staff resistance 
occurs only at the time when an in- 
novation is introduced into the or- 
ganization.'® 

The ORC theory constitutes the 
basic rationale for the advocacy by 
its proponents of power equaliza- 


‘tion between management and or- 


ganizational members as the most ef- 
ficacious strategy for overcoming 
staff resistance to change.*® Another 
and related change-strategy based 
on the theory, and one that has been 
used by numerous business firms 
and educational systems, has been 
group dynamics. These organiza- 
tions have used techniques such as 
social sensitivity and T-group train- 
ing in efforts to unfreeze the re- 
sistance of staff members to pro- 


posed changes or to predispose them 


to react positively toward a proposed 
innovation. 


18. Michael Argyle, “The Social Psy- . 
chology of Social Change,” Social Theory 
and Economic Change, ed. T. Burns and S. B. 
Saul (London: Tavistock Publications, 1967), 
p. 95. ; : : 

19. Ibid., p. 04. 

20. Harold J. Leavitt, “Applied Organiza- 
tional Change in Industry: Structural Tech- 


‘nology and Humanistic Approaches” Hand- 


book of Organizations, ed. J. G. March 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965), p. 1159.. 
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Needed revisions in the ORC theory 


Six specific ways in which the 
findings of the case studies invite 
revisions in the ORC formulation of 
the organizational change process 
will now be specified. 

` 1- The ‘ORC theory is based on 
the assumption that the only barrier 
to the incorporation of an innova- 
tion into an organization is staff 
resistance to change. The case stud- 
ies, however, identified a number of 
additional. organizational condi- 
tions that can serve as important 
impediments to change efforts, for 
example, the inability or failure of 
management to identify and deal 
“with serious implementation prob- 
lems encountered by staff members, 
the introduction of change efforts 
that are off-target or deficient in 
important respects, lack of feedback 
mechanisms and serious shortcom- 

_ ings of planning efforts. Since these 
and other obstacles identified in the 
case studies markedly influenced 
the fate of organizational innova- 
tions, they press for conceptual 
recognition in theoretical formula- 
tions designed to account for the 
outcomes of change efforts. , 

2. A second limitation of the ORC 
-model is that it fails to take into ac- 
count that obstacles to change ef- 
forts may arise after an innova- 
tion has been introduced into an 
organization. It assumes that if initial 
staff resistance can be overcome, an 
innovation will shortly become in- 
corporated into the organization, 

_As noted, however, the findings of 
the case studies do not support this 
assumption. In one of the school dis- 
tricts the failure of the innovation 
could not be attributed to initial staff 
resistance, since none existed. The 
evidence revealed that the change 
effort was unsuccessful because of 
deficiencies in the innovation and 
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unrecognized implementation . ob- 
stacles. In systems in which- staff 
resistance constituted a barrier at 
the time the innovations were intro- ' 
duced into schools, numerous ob- 
stacles to the change effort arose 
after their introduction. These case 
study findings thus press for con- 
ceptual recognition of the fact that 
serious obstacles to organizational 
innovations can arise after a change 
effort. is introduced into an organi- 
zation. - 

3. A third shortcoming ofthe ORC 
model is that it assumes that organi- 
zational members who are initially 
favorably predisposed toward an in- 
novation will maintain that posture 
throughout the course of the change 
effort. However, the findings of the 
case studies show that this assump- 
tion is also tenuous. All staff mem- 
bers in one school held a positive 
or neutral orientation toward an edu- 
cational innovation when it was ini- 
tially presented to them. Six months 
later, however, most of them refused 
to attempt to implement it because 
of the frustrations and obstacles that 
they had encountered during the 
change effort. The findings of this 
and the other case studies indicate 
the need to give conceptual recog- 
nition to the possibility that staff 
orientations toward an innovation 
may change over time. They also 
imply that theoretical schémes need 
to specify organizational and other 
types of variables that may serve to 
influence staff reactions to an inno- 
vation during different phases of an 
organizational change process. 

4. A fourth limitation of the 
ORC theory. is that it posits that the 
task of management in organiza- 
tional change efforts is restricted 


primarily to the single function of - 
_overcoming staff resistance to 


change. The case studies show, how- 
ever, that unless management ex- 
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hibits leadership in identifyirg and - 


removing implementation barriers, 
the probability is slight that change 
efforts will result in intended out- 
comes.: The findings also revealed 
that many of the implemertation 
obstacles the teachers encountered 
were due to conditions that could 


l _ only be removed by their’ adminis- 


trative --superiors. In some school 
districts the individuals whc man- 
aged change efforts were unaware 


`- of the obstacles to which teachers 


were exposed. In others, the school 
administrators did recognize teach- 
ers’ problems; however, these of- 
ficials generally were ineffective 
in coping with them. Furthermore, 
the case study findings revealed that 


the inept performance of the’admin-_ 


istrators in planning and monitoring 
the change efforts was an important 
determinant of their dismal out- 
comes. The findings strongly imply 
that the variable, quality of leader- 
ship, exhibited -by management, 
needs to be placed on center stage 
in theoretical formulations of the 
organizational change process. 

_ 5. A fifth shortcoming of tke ORC 
theory is its truncated conceptuali- 
zation of the time line of the organi- 
zational change process. Implicit in 
its formulation is the notion that 
the process consists of two stages: 
the initiation (or introduction of an 
innovation) stage and the incorpora- 
tion or rejection stage. The case 
studies indicate that this conceptu- 
alization ignores a time period of 
critical importance to any change ef- 
fort: the stage of attempted imple- 
mentation. This stage embraces the 
time period of the change process 
that starts as soon as the initiation 


` phase is completed and that ends 


when either the innovatior is dis- 
carded or is incorporated into the or- 
ganization. As noted, the case stud- 
ies revealed that innumerable im- 
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pediments to innovative efforts 
arose during this period. They also 
showed that management’s aware- 
ness of these implementation ob- 
stacles and its ability to deal with 
them effectively, constitute impor- 
tant determinants to change effort 
outcomes. 

The: ORC model has another 
serious deficiency with respect to 
its time .line. It ignores the fact, 
documented by the case studies, that 
circumstances and developments 
that occur before a proposed change 
is introduced into an organization 
can have a significant impact on its 
dynamics and outcomes. The case. 
studies identified a number of 
events that occurred or did- not 
take place: prior to the initiation 
stage that influenced later stages of 
the change process, for example, 
management’s willingness or -un- 
willingness to devote the time and 
effort required to design change 
programs that were tailormade to fit 
the special needs of their school dis- 
trict, the care with which it selected 
formal leaders of its change efforts, 
and the efforts it made to identify 
potential impediments to imple- 
mentation. The case studies showed 
that circumstances of this kind that 
occurred before the innovations 
were introduced into the school dis- 
tricts had an important bearing on 
achieving objectives of the change 
efforts. The case study findings not 
only imply that a third stage, the 
“attempted implementation phase,” 
needs to be incorporated in the time 
line of the ORC model. In addition, 
they also press for the inclusion of 
two additional stages in the organi- 
zational change process that occur 
prior to the initiation phase: the 
exploratory stage and the strategic 
planning stage. 

The exploratory phase includes , 
the time period when the problem(s) 
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that provoke’ the saarel for an inno- 


vation are. being diagnosed and the 
innovation is chosen. The strategic 
planning phase embraces the-period 
when the focus of a change effort is 
on designing strategies and pro- 
cedures to facilitate its accéptance 
and implementation. The case study 
findings make us aware that organi- 
zational events may occur during 
these two stages, that can exert a 
major impact on the developments 


that take place in later stages of . 


change efforts, and hence, that they 
require conceptual recognition. The 
findings of the case studies, in short, 
strongly imply that instead of con- 
céptualizing the time line of an or- 
ganizational change effort as con- 
sisting of only two stages, initiation 
‘and incorporation or rejection, a 
more heuristic formulation would 
view it as composed of five stages: 
exploration, strategic planning, ini- 
tiation, attempted implementation; 
and incorporation or rejection. 

6. Asixth shortcoming of the ORC 
formulation ‘is that in: addition 
to ignoring many internal organi- 
zational conditions which can ‘serve 
as major impediments to change ef- 
forts, it also overlooks those that 
are created by individuals and 
groups in its external environment. 
Each of the case studies provided 
evidence of external constraints and 
pressures to which the change ef- 
forts -were exposed that influenced 


their outcomes in significant respects, , 


for example, the constraints placed 
on school districts by their external 
‘funding agencies with respect to 
personnel decisions and allocation 
of project funds. The school systems 
were also exposed to serious difficul- 
ties because of the high. incidence 
of staff turnover in the federal 
agencies. The studies also revealed 
how educational change efforts can 
be markedly influenced by com- 


munity conflicts and the disenchant- 
ment that'can develop among school 


- board members about-them when 


they become aware of their unantici- 
pated costs and the difficulties of 
implementing them. These and 
similar findings alert us to the 
need to give conceptual recognition 
in’ organizational change models 
to the potential impact that external 
agencies can have on the fate of 
change efforts. . 

To sum up: the findings of the 
case studies imply. that the ORC 
model is truncated and simplistic. 
It is truncated because its time line 
does not take into account important 
stages of the -process of organiza- 
tional change. It is simplistic be- 
cause it overlooks internal organi- 
zational circumstances and external 
conditions that can influence the 


‘dynamics and outcomes of change 


efforts..The neglected facts identi- 
fied in the case studies press for 
the development of theoretical 
formulations designed to overcome 
basic limitations of the ORC model.*! 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE CASE 
STUDY FINDINGS FOR FEDERAL 
POLICY AND PROGRAMS . 


-What implications can be drawn 
from the case study findings about 
courses of action the federal govern- 
ment might pursue to enhance the 


- likelihood that the local educational 


change efforts it funds in the future 
will achieve their objectives? In 
examining this question I shall 
draw both on the case study findings 
presented earlier and on additional 
findings of the studies to be reported 
in a forthcoming volume. I now turn 
to seven implications of the case 
studies findings for Congress and 


21. A ‘model of this kind is presented by 
Herrict and Gross in The Dynamics of 
Planned Educational Change. See footnote 15. 
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federal agencies that fund major 

change efforts of school districts. 
The findings of the empirical in- 

quiries revealed that serious mis- 


- understandings and conflicts arose 


between the local educational of- 
ficials and the “feds” and that the 


attitudes or performance of school 


district officials were in many cases’ 


important contributing factors to the 
hassles. They also showed that a 
great deal of the blame in many of 
the disputes could be attributed to 
the performance of federal agencies 
and their representatives. At times 
they were abrasive and rude in their 
relationships with local school of- 
ficials. At. other times their per- 
formance indicated no awareness of 
earlier understandings reached by 
their predecessors with the local 
school districts. Some of the federal 
officials interfered in local educa- 
tional affairs that were clearly none 
of their business. In consequence, 
trust and confidence were generally 
lacking in the relations between the 
“feds” and the “locals” and the case 


studies provide numerous examples 


of the negative impact -this condi-. 


tion had for the educational change 
efforts. These findings-indicate that 


the roots of many major obstacles 


encountered at the local level in 
these federally funded programs 
were attributable to serious defi- 
ciencies in the performance of 


federal officials who administered or’ 


monitored them. They clearly imply 
that Congress and top level govern- 


mental officials need to pursue 


courses of action that will assure 
that the individuals who administer 
federal educational programs will 
perform in a manner that will facili- 
tate, not block, the accomplishment 
of their objectives. 

The findings also imply that 


mechanisms may need to be estab-. 


lished that will facilitate open 
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and frank communication between 
Washington and local officials. For 
example, federal agencies could 
require quarterly feedback sessions 
between Washington and local of- 
ficials that would focus on problems , 
being encountered on both sides of 
the fence and on steps that could 
be taken to resolve them. A neutral 
third party might be asked to chair 
these meetings. The tensions and 
anxieties that arose in the relation- 
ships between federal and local of- 
ficials were highly dysfunctional for 


_ the change efforts. They precluded 


the development of candor and trust 
in their relationships, conditions 
essential to the success of the change 
efforts. 

A second important implication of 
the case study findings for the fed- 
eral government emerges when at-. 
tention is focused on the cavalier 
or inept manner in which local ad- 
ministrators dealt. with the num- 
erous difficulties that teachers en- 
countered when they attempted to 
carry out the innovations. As noted, 
most of the innovations were never 
effectively implemented; hence, 
their utility remains problematic 


‘since they were never given a fair 


trial. The studies clearly show that 
when innovations are introduced 
into. school systems, they will only 
be implemented and achieve their 
intended outcomes if those who 
manage them are aware of the ob- 
stacles they will probably encounter 
and of strategies to overcome them. 
Yet, the critical importance of over- 
coming implementation barriers for 
the .suceess of local educational 
change efforts is seldom recognized . 
in federal policies for education or 
by federal agencies. A great deal of 
time and effort is devoted to -de- 


` veloping policies and programs de- 


signed to improve local public edu- 
cation. Little or no consideration, 
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however, is given to shaping policies 
‘that will increase the likelihood that 
educational change programs will be 
carried out in an efficient and ef- 
‘fective manner. The findings of the 
studies strongly imply, therefore, 

that grants or contracts in support of 
major educational change efforts at 
the school system level should-only 


be made if proposals include care- . 


‘fully designed strategies for imple- 
menting them and provisions for 
establishing monitoring and feed- 
back mechanisms. They also suggest 
the need for provisions of this kind 
to be incorporated in federal legisla- 
tion and’ programs designed to in- 
duce change in local school districts. 

A third policy implication of the 
case studies derives from their find- 
ings about the needless constraints, 
communication difficulties, 
other impediments which local o£ 
ficials were exposed to that could be 
primarily attributed to the “feds.” 
The findings showed that through- 
out the change efforts local school 
district officials were frequently at 
a loss to account for the pronounce- 
ments or decisions of Washington 
officials or. the actions of its local 
‘representatives. Furthermore, they 
revealed that local educators were at 
times greatly concerned and per- 
plexed by what they perceived as 
the efforts of Washington bureau- 
crats to take over their school sys- 


tems. The findings also showed that , 


‘the local school administrators. be- 
lieved that many of their most seri- 
ous problems were a direct conse- 
quence of the needless constraints 
the “feds” imposed on them, diffi- 
culties in working with Washington 
officials, or their unpredictable or in- 
ept performance. One problem that 
especially vexed a number of the 
school administrators was that Wash- 
ington officials seldom offered clear 
‘responses to their requests for clari- 


and 


fication of documents prepared by 
federal agencies. Ambiguities about 


. this matter, and the uncertainties it 


engendered, constituted serious im- 
pediments to several of the change 
efforts throughout their histories. 
The case studies also revealed that 
the “locals’ were frequently unable 
to make decisions or carry out plans 


“because: of the inordinate delays 


they encountered in obtaining re- 
sponses from Washington to their 


letters and phone calls. Local ad- 


ministrators reported great diffi- 
culty in obtaining replies to their 
requests for approval of project 
plans, personnel recommendations 
and the expenditure of funds. These 
and related conditions not only 
frustrated and upset local educa- 
tional officials, they also weré ex- 
tremely dysfunctional for the man- 


“agement and operation of their 


projects. Two important implica- 
tions can be drawn from these find- 
ings. The first is that before a fed- 
eral agency launches‘a new educa- 
tional program that involves local 
school districts it needs to make 
certain that its own house is in order. 
The second is that it needs to 
monitor its own operations once 
the program is underway. Thus, 
in addition to requiring that school 
districts that participate in federal pro- 
grams fulfill their obligation to Wash-. 
ington, a federal agency needs to be 
clear.about and carry out its responsi- 
bilities to participating school sys- 
tems. The findings of the case stud- 
ies strongly imply, in sort, that the 
“governmental store” should not be 
opened until it is equipped to meet 


the needs of its clients and to offer 


them services of high quality. They 
also imply that the “feds” need to 
monitor and appraise their own per- 
formance as well as that of school 
districts in federally funded local 
change efforts. 
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A fourth implication of the case 
study findings for federal agencies 
comes to the surface when we focus 
on the serious inadequacies they re- 
vealed in the performance of’ _ocal 


of planning skills, their uncritical 
acceptance of imported innovations, 


and their lack of awareness cf, or — 
‘inattentiveness to, implementation 


obstacles. The frequency with 
which local inept administrative 
performance occurred and its de- 
leterious effects on the change 
efforts strongly imply that govern- 
mental agencies need to recognize 


_that unless impediments of this kind 


can be overcome or minimized, local 
change efforts funded by the federal 
government have little chance of 
succeeding. This, in turn, suggests 
that federal agencies that facilitate 
and fund local change efforts may in 


` many instarices need to take the ini- 


tiative in establishing, directly or 
indirectly, training programs for 
local officials in participating school 
districts to provide them with the 
skills and understandings required 
to manage change efforts in a com- 
petent and responsible menner. 
These training programs will need to 
stress topics such as the need for 
systematic planning, planning 
models and techniques, criteria for 
assessing innovations, implementa- 
tion problems and mechanisms to 
cope with them, leadership strate- 


gies, and the bearing of contextual 


factors on the management of 
educational innovations. A fifth 
implication of the-findings is -inked 
to the difficulties school district of- 
ficials experienced in selecting con- 
sultants and using them efficiently. 
They imply that federal ag=ncies 


. might find it advisable to sponsor the 


preparation of booklets prepared by 
experts listing competent consul- 
tants by their area of specializa- 


tion who are availakle to advise on 
problems that arise in’ educational 
change efforts. These publications 
also could offer guicelines and sug- 


gestions about ways to maximize the 
school officials, for example, their lack ‘ 


services of consultants. 

A sixth implication of the fana ' 
is-that they reveal a need for federal 
agencies to examine ways in which 
they can maximize their contribu- 
tions to local chamge efforts and’ 
minimize needless friction in fed- 
eral-localrelationships. Many Wash- 
ington officials had little compre- 


hension of how their indecisiveness ` 


or belatedness influenced the 
change efforts and exacerbated the 


. difficulties of those who managed 


them. They also displayed little 
understanding of courses of action 
that they could pursue that would 
facilitate the implementation of the 
local change efforts. The frequently 


inept or dysfunctional performance 


of federal officials implies, in short, 
that inservice training and organiza- 
tional development are needed at 
the Washington level. 

The seventh implication of the 
studies is suggested by the fre- 
quency with which school districts. 
indiscriminately borrowed innova- 
tions from other school systems or 
introduced those disseminated by 
federal education agencies such as 
ERIC without concern for their limi- 
tations or relevanze for their sys- 
tems. The fiscal and human re- 
sources allocated to these change 
efforts were largely dissipated. 
These and related findings strongly 
implied that local school officials be- 
lieve that someon2 else has ready- 
made answers to the basic problems 
of their schools. The fact that Con- . 
gress has essentially followed a 
“categorical aid” strategy in voting 
monies for the nazion’s schools im- 
plies that it knows what. the funda- . 
mental problems of school districts 


N 


are and the general strategies that 
should be pursued to eradicate 
them. The case studies imply that 
these orientations at the local and 
federal level to solving the educa- 
tional ills of the nation need to be 
sharply challenged. The studies 
imply that instead of importing 
“canned” solutions, school districts 


need to design and implement tailor- , 


made strategies that fit the special 
needs of their students and that 
take into account contextual factors. 
They also imply that instead of 
‘policies that stress categorical aid. 
programs, Congress needs to fashion 
policies that will permit school sys- 
tems to work out programs of school 
reform that are based on a hard- 
headed analysis of the basic ‘educa- 
tional problems of their school dis- 
tricts and the circumstances that 
account for them. In addition, the, _ 
findings imply that Congress needs 
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to establish policies that will per- 
mit school districts to use their in- 
ternal resources and funds’available 
from external agencies in multi- 
faceted efforts t resolve them. The. 
findings of the studies strongly 
imply, in short, that congressional 
policy needs tc be. based on the no- 


tions that there are no educational 


panaceas and that what is required 
is. a tailormade approach to educa- 
tional reform. 

‘The policy ideas piésented here 
are examined in greater detail in a 
forthcoming vclume.” It also con- 
siders other implications of the find- 
ings for federal agencies; what they 
imply for local school officials, and 
new mechanisms and roles that 
could facilitate educational change 
efforts. 


22. Herriott and Bross, The Dynamics of 
Planned Educational Change. 
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é * Conceptions of Reveaich and Development for 
Education i in the United States 


By BuRKART HOLZNER AND LESLIE SALMON-COX 


ABSTRACT: In the early 1960s, spurréd: by federal initia- © 
tives and funding, a movement got underway to‘place educa- ` 
tional practice on a foundation of scientifically based .kiow- 
ledge. The Research and Development Centers’ ‘pro 
gram was the first of several institutional approaches” ‘to 
what came later to be known as the knowledge production 
and use (KPU) system in education. Based on their thirteen. 
-years of case study experience of one such center, and 
their application of a sociology of knowledge framework to 
some of the larger policy issues, the authors trace some of 
the positive-and negative effects of this attempt to’ place- 
education in the domain of “big science.” They discuss the 
evolution of models for educational R&D, which are prescrip- 
tive, rather than descriptive, of intellectual - activity. ‘The, 
development of epistemic communities and ensuing ‘stan: 
dards of judgment in the one. institution are also“seen. to. 
have been crucial to its development. While a. final: Judg- : 
ment of the efficacy of the Research and Development Cen- 
ters program and other related efforts is not possible, some 
_of:the products and outcomes of these programs are now 
‘visibly available. 
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Research Associate at the Learning Research and Development Center. He received 
his Ph.D, from Bonn University in 1958, taught at the University of Wisconsin, 
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German. Major publications include Reality Construction in Society and The 
Applied Sociology of Knowledge (with J. Marx, in press). - 
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as well as of the macro process of educational R&D nationally. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONCEPTIONS 


N THIS paper we report and 

comment upon a very recent 
aspect of the history -of applied 
social science; namely, the attempt 
” to provide a research and develop- 
ment base for education in ‘the 
United States. Deliberate efforts 
have been made, aiid. are continu- 
ing, to force the. entry of educa- 
tional research into the domain 
of “big science,” and tö“ create an 


explicitly knowledge-ba: ed educa- ` 


tional profession.: 


+- 


INTRODUCTION AND, Q 0 RVIEW 











The vantage ‘poinit'ffom, Which’ we 


have. observed these -developments ` 


is a special’ oné;" both privileged 
in one respect and limiting in others. 
. For some years we have conducted 
a detailed study of organizational 
development. in the University of 
Pittsburgh’s Learning Research and 
Development Center (LRDC)— 

one of the first two federally funded 
centers for research arid - develop- 
ment (R&D) ‘in education: Our role 
as sociologist-observers is to report 
to the Centers external: béard of 


visitors on the basis of continuous, 


sociological monitoring of the Cen- 
_ ter. This work has allowed us to 
. know one of.the educational re- 
search and development organiza- 
tions very. intimately indeed; more 
sporadic contacts and gerieral inter- 
est have enabled us to follow ‘de- 
velopment. on the national scene as 
well. - ahr 

The- stiucaticral research ea de- 


velopnient: movement, and the strat- “tional R&D became significant in 


t ffi d 
production and use. that unfolded’: Cre OP Annee | ane: programi 


_egies -of organizing for knowledge 


within it, has certain distinct fea- 


tures ‘of historical interest. In the 


1. This work-was begun by Burkart Holzner 
in 1964; other colleagues have served in this 
role, including William Pearman; Geoffrey 
Guest, Bembardt Lieberman, aid een 
Fisher: win i 


first place is the idea that education 
should and might become an ex- 
plicitly knowledge-based profes- 


sion. Of course, as all other pro~ 


|fessions, education has its claim to 
specific expertise and a body of rele- 
vant knowledge. Psychology and re- 
lated sciences of human behavior 
-have strongly shaped educational 
thought and provided certain tools 
for educational practice. However, 
education as a practicing profession, 
continues to rely less on organized, 
Scientifically validated knowledge 
and technology than on experience 
and art. There are, indeed, very few 
professions genuinely based on the 


.foundation of scientific knowledge 


and rigorous research. David S. 


Rubsamen argues that even medi-. 


cine, whose reliance on éxplicit, 
scientific - research certainly long 
predates that of education, entered 


the era of scientifically grounded. 
- professional practice only about, 30 


years ago.” However one evaluatés 
that claim, the attempt to hase in- 
structional practice on rigorous scien- 
tific research and evaluation would, 


if successful, produce large-scale: ` G: 


-and significant changes in the struc- 
ture of the educational professions. 


These changes would point in direc- 


tions different from those charac- 
teristic of the education profession 
in the past, which tendéd to em- 
phasize value transmission, stability 
of practice, and, on the whole, 
a certain conservatism. 


During the same years in which 


the federal involvement in educa- 


direction, the “national professional 


` 


association; the American Educa- ` 


. tional Research Association, also 


ae" 


2. David §. Aghsaniene ‘Medivine Malprac- f 
` tice,” Scientific AMN avol: 235, no. 2 


(August 1976), pp. 18-23. 
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underwent inis ETE in 
a case study of that organization,’ 
its executive officer initiated a series 
of self-investigatory, and self-renew- 
~ ing, processes in an attempt to up- 
grade the membership, quality and 


influence of the Association. He was. 


joined in his concern first -by. thé 


its council, as well as a specially 
selected planning committee. The 
impetus for this explicit attempt. at 
improvement shares common sources 
with other initiatives—federal, lo- 
cal, within and outside universities 
—in the domain of educational 
R&D. . 


. The commitment of recent Ameri- 
_ can educational reform movements 


to improving the scientific base for 
educational practice is linked to 
the centrality of education to the 
values of liberal democracy. It pro- 
vides another. instance of the inter- 
penetration between social. move- 
ments and professions. Some ob- 


servers have commented upon the- 
professionalization of social move- 


ments; we must also note that pro- 


. fessional reform efforts often are 
` aspects of broader . Social move- 
- ments\4 


Our interest is that of sociologists 
of knowledge. We are here con- 
cerned with the emergence of con- 
ceptions of how to -organize-an in- 
‘tellectual activity, their institu- 
tionalization, and their changes. 

We recognize that actual change 


3. Caroline Hodges Persell, “The Utiliza- 
tion of Sociological Ideas in Organizational 
_ Planning” in Final Report to the National 
Institute of Education of the Multi-discipli- 
nary Graduate Program in Education Re- 
search, 1974, 
4. See, for example, John D. McCarthy and 
-Mayer M. Zald, The Trend of Social. Move- 


Ee Berens in America: Professionalization and 
sx Resource Mobilization (Morristown, N.J.:. 
“General Learning Bret Modules Publica-. 
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can’: eventuate from changes in 
planning models and, in fact, did 
in the domain under scrutiny. How- 
ever, ‘our focus in this papér is on 


_abstracta rather than concreta, and 


on the emergence of a complex 


. notion’ from a fairly simple one in 
:-the short space of 13 years. Though 
Association’s president, and later by ~~ 
in“any field are relatively new 
“entities, 


research and development institutes 


dating back only to the 
nineteenth:century, those concerned 
with. educational: practices: were 
created only “yesterday.” It is 
notable that there has been‘an evolu- 
tion in: the thinking. about these 
organizations, one in which stage- 
like progressions can be discerned. 

The planned effort ‘to create an. 
explicit knowledge basé for educa- 
tion, ‘to establish an institutional 
base for knowledge production, with 
its manifold reliance on behavioral 
and social sciences and its peculiar | 
reflectiveness, makes the phenom- 
enon a particularly interesting one 
in the recent BESO of applied 
social science. 

ORGANIZATIONAL DESIGNS AND, 
KNOWLEDGE PRODUCTION ` 


Deliberate attention to organiza- ` 
tional forms for producing scientific 
and professional knowledge is‘ cer- 
tainly not new. One: cán think ‘of 
the extensive debates-about institu- 
tional design which preceded and 


- accompanied the foundation 6f the 


University of Berlin in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth. century’ as 
one’ prototype. of the research uni- 
versity. However, such attention has 
recently’ éxpanded in scope and ; 
depth, a. development in social 
science that has accompanied, ‘re- 
sulting from and in, ‘the actual in- 
crease of organizational forms. in 
the field. é 
Fritz Machlup’s ‘book on the pro- 
duction and distribution of know- 
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ledge in the United States describes’ 
especially the economic aspect of 
organizational innovation and the 





development of knowledge indus-. 


tries. Moreover, a selected bibliog- 
raphy annotating only very- recent 
social scientific publications on 
research organizations in the Unite 


States summarizes no less than 300' 


studies.” Such attention has in- 
creased the ability to reflect instru- 
mentally on organizational forms for 


knowledge production. We believe - 


this intellectual development, this 
attention to and analysis of forms, 
is connected to the style and man- 
ner-in ‘which deliberate organiza- 


tional innovation and policy inter- ` 


vention: have been used to propel 
educational research into the R&D 
age. , 
Conceptions for research and de- 
velopment policies and organiza- 
tions aré, of course, models for 
organizing intellectual work. We are 


using the idea-of “models” here in, 


the sense of Clifford Geertz.® A 


_model is more a prescription for, 


‘than a .description of, an actual 


conceptions contain at least implicit 
social theories about how intellec- 
tual activity occurs. They also imply 
certain epistemic standards and 


` organizational design. As such, these , 


make provision -for the application | 


of truth tests to validate whatever 
knowledge is. produced: As this is 
true: of ideas in general, such con- 
ceptions: for broad knowledge poli- 
cies. and specific organizational de- 
signs are hard to come by. Certainly; 
one would expect to find that they 


5. Tom Tanda) in collaboration with D. 
Grandstrom, ' C. “Kaufmann, and D. Musa, 
“Social Research Organizations and Related 
Topics, A Bibliography: “with Selected Annota- 
tions” (Produced for.the -Department of Soci- 
ology, University of. Pittsburgh, 1976). 

6. Clifford Geertż,. The -Interpretation of 


Cultures (New York: Basic Books, 1973). 
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in ' which: 
certain models have been success- 
fully validated: to those where 
models are lacking: Innovation, dif- 7 
fusion, and adaptation do play, ' a 
role. And such “borrowed” models 


for knowledge production and use 


may transform or conflict with exist- 
ing social contexts of knowledge,. 
especially the established patterns 
in the professions and academic 
disciplines. To observe the efforts 
toward development of knowledge 
production policy in American 
education may be relevant to under- 
standing our increasingly knowl- 
edge oriented society. Such an in- 
stance ‘serves as-an illustration of . 
a distinctly modem sociocultural. 
process. 

One might argue generally that 


‘social settings and substantive para- 


digths of knowledge are interdepen- 
dent. Such: a point, for example, 
had been made_ by -Foucault in 
his Arthaeology of Knowlédge.’ 
One prominent example given by 
Foucault is the emerging study of 
“madness” in France. Surely, “mad- 
ness”. is not simply a phenomenon 
given in itself. Its understanding 
is determined by a large variety of 
institutional arrangements’, social 
forces,:and cultural pattérns: The 
very topic is: not only embedded 
in social structure but is an aspect 
of it. A similar point can be made 
about educational research and de- 
velopment. Interestingly, it is fre- - 
quently argued that the paradig- 

matic organization of knowledge is 

the.most significant precondition for ` 


_the unfolding of a field of inquiry. 


For example, Terry. Clark sees the ` 
institutionalization of science as un- 
folding from a paradigmatic set of 


7. See Michel Foucault, The Archaeology of 
Knowledge, trans. A. M. Sheridan Smith (New 


. York: Random House, 1972). 
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coherent ideas.® In the case of the 
R&D movement in education, this 
can hardly be argued. Certain goals 
for social policies and knowledge 
outcomes, broad scientific strategies 


and conceptions of organized en- . 


deavors, exist but can hardly be 
called paradigm-like. The very sig- 
nificance of the organizing activities, 
in addition to the substantively 
intellectual ones, in this domain 
gives it its special interest for us. 


CONCEPTIONS OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT FOR EDUCATION 
IN FEDERAL POLICY 


` At this point in this paper, we 
can offer only a very brief summary 
of major approaches and their char- 
acteristics, not a‘full history of the 
educational R&D movement. Mate- 
rials for such a full history do, in- 
deed, exist but it still remains to be 
written. An important early work is 
the overview by Hendrik Gideonse. 
Statements of those concerned with 
planning innovation in the Office of 
Education and the National Institute 
of Education, as well as by others, 
also exist.? 


8. Terry N. Clark, “The Stages of Scientific 
Institutionalization,” . International Social 


Science Journal, vol. 24, no. 4 (1972), pp. 658- 


Ti. 


search and Development in the United States 
(Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Research, Of- 
fice of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1969). See also, Wil- 
liam Paisley et al., The Status of Educational 
Research and Development in the United 
States, 1975 Databook (Washington, D.C.: 
National Institute of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1975); CEDaR Evaluation Committee, A Re- 
view of the NIE Evaluation of Research and 
Development. Centers and Educational La- 
boratories (Denver, Colorado: Council for 
Educational Development and Research, 
Inc., 1973); Francis S. Chase, “Educational 
Research and Development in the Sixties: 
The Mixed Report Card” (Background Paper 
for the Select Subcommittee on Education, 


9. Hendrick Gideonse, Educational ‘Re- 
. Holzner, “The Research and Development 
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Federal science policy in the area 
is only about 20 years old. It began 
with the Cooperative Research Act 
(1954) which provided support for 
educational research, but did not 
formulate an explicit organizational 
strategy. Following the then reign- 
ing conception of the manner in 
which ‘basic science preceded, ap- 
propriations made emphasized the 
support of individual research, and 
the unit of work was the research 
project. The immediate social set- 
tings were universities, schools of 
education, and academic depart- 
ments. This- beginning of delib- 
erate federal stimulation and sup- 
port for researeh in education was 
not intended to produce significant 
alterations in organizational struc- 
ture. Yet, an increase in the number 
of diverse local research and service 
organizations in the field was one 
consequence. i 

The state of affairs was unsatis- 
factory and several assessments of 
the shortcomings of educational re- 
search argued for policy change. 
For example, a survey by Paul F.. 
Lazarsfeld' and Sam Sieber on the 
organization of educational research 
painted a discouraging picture. The 
work became influential even before 
its publication. It appears that the 


U.S. House of Representatives, 1971); Burkart 


Center Program in the United States,” in 
Emerging Strategies and Structure for Edu- 
cational Change (Ontario, Canada: The On- ' 


. tario Institute for Studies in Education, 1966); 


Institute for Educational Leadership, Facing 
the Figures, Analysis of Products and Users 
(Washington, D.C.: George Washington Uni- 
versity, 1975); Ward Mason, “Issues Related 


to the Transfer of the R&D Center and Edu- 


cational Laboratories Programs to the Na- 
tional Institute of Education” (Unpublished 
staff paper; National Center for Educational 
Research and Development, Washington, 
D.C., 1972); “USOE-Funded Research and 
Development Centers: An Assessment,” 
Journal of Research and Development in 
Education, val. 1, (1968) pp. 1-202. 
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organizational structure of schools 
of education and of educational re- 
search institutes actually impeded 
the development of cumulative 
knowledge and a base for rigorous 
professional expertise.!° The isola- 
tion of schools of education from 
, the rest of the university and the 
impediment to long-range research 
stemming from short-term service 
studies were highlighted. 

The research and development 
system of the middle 1960s was 
both a federal policy initiative. and 
a value oriented movement. It ap- 
peared that social scientific knowl- 
edge of the structural conditions 
for the production of knowledge, 
and. of the successful experience 
in other domains of effort, espe- 
cially in defense related areas, 
demonstrated certain policy relevant 
points. In education, there existed 
a long lag between the creation of 
knowledge and its use in the field. 


Sustained knowledge accumulation: 


needed significant concentrations of 
resources, 
and effort. The disciplinary organ- 
ization, especially the split between 


the arts and sciences and the schools’ 


of education, appeared more an im- 
pediment than an asset. 

The examples of research and 
development in defense and in 
agriculture seemed to offer the les- 
son that successful development 
research is product oriented and 
proceeds in a more or less linear 
fashion from science through en- 
gineering to use. The assembly of 
teams committed to a shared mis- 
sion seemed to be necessary. In 
response to these kinds of considera- 
tions the notion of the educational 
research and development center 


10. See Sam Sieber and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
The Organization of Educational Research 
in the United States (New York: Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, 1966). 


manpower, leadership, - 
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emerged. It was not to be service 
oriented as such, but it was expected 
to fulfill certain functions of in- 
tellectual leadership, in addition to 
producing specified technical out- 
comes. The R&D centers were to 
be university based and national in 
their orientation. One can say, in 
brief, that the cultural model of 
“big science” was to be transferred 


` to education and adaptéd to its 


needs. 

The recognition of the problem — 
the need to improve knowledge 
production capabilities for educa- 
tion—and the definition of the 
solution—R&D centers whose staffs 
would transform behavioral science, 
making it educationally relevant— 
represented only one conception, - 
with possible alternatives thereby 


. deemphasized. In addition, as with 


any such organizing decision, the 
adoption of this strategy resulted 
in some negative decisions; that is, 
things that would or could not be 
attempted or accomplished. 

From our specific experience with 
the one center, we have observed: 
the results of both of these phenom- 
ena. Regarding -alternative solu- 
tions—or strategies to solutions— 
the question of the means for coping 
with the problems of poverty is an 
example. Recognizing that children 
from poor families had a dispro- 
portionate number of educational 
problems, the R&D center strategy 
proposed to deal with these by 
means of improved instructional ma- 
terials. Clearly, provision of an edu- 
cational environment in which in- 
struction was tailored to individual 
students was one way of accommo- 
dating sociocultural and economic 
differences in stident backgrounds." 


11. Robert Glaser and Steele Gow, “A Pro- 
posal for a Learning Research and Develop- 
ment Center” (Produced for the University 
of Pittsburgh, 1964), pp. 27-29. 
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Yet, logical alternatives did exist: 


_ mobilization of the adult community 


for educational improvement, provi- 
sion of career training and/or job 
opportunities for adolescents and 
adults, provision of parent training 
programs for use with preschoolers, 
etc. Defining the poverty problem 
in terms of an instruçtional solu- 
tion was certainly only one possi- 
bility among many. 

As for negative decisions, again 
an example: the relationship of class- 
room teachers to the R&D process. 


` Briefly, at the LRDC there was little 
such involvement for a number of: 
years. Given. the ‘notion that the 


key to an improved classroom en- 
vironment was individualized in- 
struction, energy was consumed in 
the. production of curricula. While 
necessary change in the teacher’s 


, role was recognized, teachers were 


thought of in a passive stance, and 
were exhorted to become receptive 
to behavioral science, to accept and 
employ the results of R&D activity.” 

In a 1972 overview of educational 


R&D, Sam Sieber noted: 


The supply side of the equation (i.e. 
emphasis on R&D “output”) has been 
tremendously inflated, while the dis- 
crimination and appreciation of the aver- 
age practitioner have been left un- 
touched. This state of affairs... 
smacks of technocratic elitism . . ." 


The elitism which Sieber ob- 
served was, and in many ways 
continues to be, widespread. It 


appears to be an epiphenomenon, 


if not an inevitable one, of the 
attempt, through the R&D center 
strategy, to upgrade the quality and 
the standards of educational re- 
search and development. ` 


12. Ibid., p. 8. 

13. Sam ‘Sieber, “Federal ere for Re- 
search and Development in Education and Its 
Effects,” in Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (1974), p. 24. 
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The network of institutions be- 
gun in 1964 rapidly became quite 
differentiated. Of course, policy de- 
cisions were not of one piece, but 
rather made at different times with . 
different considerations in mind. 
The establishment of regional edu- 
cational laboratories’ as multipur- 
pose institutes, partly dedicated to 
research and partly to the further 
development and dissemination of 
products coming from the R&D cen- 
ters, was an example of such dif- | 
ferentiation. f 

The creation of the iboratg 
is generally ‘credited to the recom- 
mendations of an advisory group, 
the Gardner Task Force, which re- 
ported to President Johnson on the: 
nascent educational R&D program. 


` That the Genters would be unable to 


fulfill all the initial obligations 
foisted upon them was obvious by 
1966. Hence, the distinction emerged 
between national centers and re- 
gional laboratories, differing in geo- 
graphic focus as-well as in practice. 

Joining the laboratories and the 
R&D centers were several other 
organizations; e.g., centers for the 
study. of child development, centers 
for vocational education, and ERIC 


‘(Educational Resources Information 


Center, an information dissemina- 
tion system). Most of these were 
interwoven organizationally -with 
universities, but the placement of 
each in the university structure, as 
well as the purposes each organiza- 


‘tion pursued over time, varied tre- 


mendously. 

The end of the decade saw other 
educational programs become insti- 
tutionalized as well. Prominent 


examples of programs designed to. 


alleviate identified pressing strains 
in the system include Project Head- 


“start and its sibling, Project Follow 


Through. These were yet another 
form, a network whose sites were _ 
primarily the public schools,’ but 
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whose personnel formed a human 
chain, linking public schools to dis- 
semination networks to state agencies 
to university. centers. ` 
In these years there emerged the 


idea that both the government and. 


the professional communities con- 
cerned with education needed a 
global view of the manifold arrange- 


ments for educational reform through ‘ 
new knowledge. In this context’ 


the idea of a knowledge produc- 
tion’ and use system. was formed." 
The complex of professions, dis- 
ciplines, departments, and research 
institutes specifically devoted to 
educational research and develop- 
ment can, of course, be considered 
a natural system of some kind. 
However, this conception of a knowl- 
edge and production use system 
goes further 'than that. It includes 
the idea that it is a governmental 
responsibility to describe and moni- 
tor the changing’ nature of this 
sociocultural system and to inter- 
vene in a strategic manner to in- 
crease its éffectiveness. The work 
of the R&D system support group 
at the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, and especially of Ward Mason, 
the sociologist directing it, is note- 
worthy in this regard. This broad 


.--coneeption of a knowledge produc- 


tion and use system (KPU) intro- 
duced a great expansion in the scope 


of considerations. It is certainly a_ 


comprehensive idea. Further, the 
system isto be thought of as having 
a capacity to correct itself on the 


basis of systematic monitoring; that ` 


is, it has reflective abilities. It is 
not thought, of course, that sys- 
tematic planning on anyone’s part 
` could truly determine the specific 


nature of saenake progress. But the : 


14, For a a view from within a government 
agency, see Building Capacity for Renewal 
and Reform (Washington, D.C.: Office of Re- 
search and Development Resources, National 
Institute of Education, 1973). 
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idea has come into being that the 
intellectual work of ‘science and 
development is so systematically 
embedded in social contexts that 
strategically focused intervention is 
possible. Even more salient, this 
intervention might not merely be 
the allocation of funds but it could 
be of a manifold, if indirect, kind.  . 
The context for this effort, Ameri- 
can education and society, includes 
major. social and: political forces, 


‘the effects of which may dwarf the 


effectiveness of the R&D system. 

_. This has been the case in each 
era. In 1964, court rulings concern- 
ing desegregation were a major fact 
of the environment within which the 
R&D center strategy evolved. So, 
too, was the beginning of a socio- 
political climate which would ur- 


- gently cry out for reform and innova- 


tion, especially in the schools. The 
federal policy, the adoption of the 
“big science model” was a states- 
man-like approach to ‘these con- 
cerns, in effect neglecting them, ap- 
parently on the premise that scien- - 
tific problem solutions would be 
pure, value-free, and above the fray. 

Today, prominent political issues 
include teacher militancy, unionism 
on college campuses, a back-to- 
basics movement in elementary edu- 
cation, and, perhaps, most clearly, 
a decline in the money available ` 
for schools and for educational 
R&D. These issues are not promi- 
nent on the research agendas of 
the R&D centers in 1976. 

The so-called KPU system repre- - 
sents only, a tiny fraction of those 
social and cultural forces impinging 
on education. After all, there are 
strong political bases for educa- 
tional beliefs and practices. The . 
effectiveness of what is being tried, 


- therefore, may be severely limited. 


In a recent attempt at a systematic 
description of the educational knowl," 
edge system, Michael Radnor still. 
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concludes that in spite of all efforts, 
it remains institutionally and in- 
tellectually immature.’ Yet the fact 
is important that a highly reflective 
effort at using sociology of science 
insights for policy formation and 
organizational design is underway. 

Finally, if the system is imma- 
ture, it is at least in its adoles- 
cence and it represents an approach 
to educational R&D markedly dif 
ferent from the work’ which pre- 
ceded it. Though professional R&D 
in education predates the centers 
program, and all the other initia- 
tives which followed, this earlier 
work could be characterized, as 
Boyan and Mason did in 1968 
by: a) its inability to directly or 
quickly enough lead to observable 
change in.schools, and b) its frag- 
mented, noncumulative and incon- 
clusive nature.’® 

We hasten to add that neither 
the centers, nor the ensuing labora- 
tories and ‘other programs, . have 
overcome all of these problems. 
But, the assemblage of a critical 
mass of multidisciplinary profes- 
sionals in centers has made large- 


scale development possible and’ 


15. Michael Radnor, Earl C. Young and 
Harriet Spivak, “Analysis of Comparative Re- 
search— Development and Innovation Sys- 
tems and Management: With Implications for 
Education” (Research Report for the National 
Institute of Education, April, 1975). 

16. “Perspectives on Educational R&D 
Centers,” Journal of Research and Develop- 
ment in Education, vol. 1, no. 4, (Summer, 
1968). i 

17. During the sixties and early seventies, 
the LRDC staff designed curricula in several 
content areas. In some cases, e.g., mathemat- 
ics and reading, several generations of cur- 
ricula were developed. Each of these curric- 
ula is individualized, adaptive to individual 
students’ rate and style of leaming. LRDC 
curricula include the following programs: 
“Perceptual Skills,” “Individualized Sei- 
ence,” “Individualized Mathematics,” “In- 
dividually Prescribed Instruction in Mathe- 


the amount of time elapsed between 
R&D center activity and school 
utilization has been decreased. 
Across the system, there is increased 
communication making more cu- 
mulative R&D possible.” These 
kinds of developments did not, 
could not, take place when research 
was an individual or small group, 
unidisciplinary activity. l 


ORGANIZATIONAL DESIGNS FOR 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN ONE INSTITUTE : 


We turn now from a certain de- 
gree of abstraction and from a 
view of the national scene over 
time to some more focused con- 
cerns. Our interest in this area was 
engaged through our involvement 
with a specific organization, and 
in our brief presentation of models 
for this organization and the expe- 
rience with it, we rely heavily on 
the study by Evelyn Fisher who in- 


-vestigated the evolution of the 


LRDC. The institute began with 
a linear continuum model for the 


matics,” “Individually Prescribed Instruction 

in Reading,” and “The New Reading Sys- 

tem.” f f 

18. Over 300,000 students are-using LRDC 

developed instructional programs. Center’ 
curricula are being used in all 50 states and 

in six foreign countries. Several Center curric- 

ula are only now undergoing field testing, and 

will be more widely disseminated in the next 

year or two. 

19. An example of this is the series of sub- 
stantive conferences held at LRDC, and else- 
where, over the past 12 years. A most recent 
one of these was the Conferences on Reading, 
held at LRDC in spring and summer, 1976, 
The cumulative research on reading in the 
past decade led to the creation, this summer, 
of a new Center for the Study of Reading at 
Illinois, under the auspices of the National 
Institute of Education. ` 

20, Evelyn M. Fisher, “The Influence of 
Leaders’ Models for Én Organization on Or- 
ganizational Development” (Ph.D. diss., Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh /1974). 
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organization in 1964. While the 
Learning Research and Develop- 
ment Center at Pittsburgh predates 
the federal research and: develop- 
ment policy, it was designed in 
terms of very similar assumptions. 
The founders of the Center en- 
visioned a “mile-long building,” 

in which the results of basic research 
would inform instructional de- 
signers who, in turn, would pass 
the matter on to practicing pro- 
fessionals. This linear conception 
emphasized a gradient from scien- 
tific laboratory to school application 
and thus implied an emphasis. on 
a certain direction of knowledge 
. flow. From the very beginning of 
actual operations, it was clear that 
this conception did not fit the com- 
pelling realities of organizational 
life. The staff’s orientation to the 
Center’s practical objectives and the 


exigencies of work forced a project’ 


organization. Soon there emerged a 
communications gap between basic 
researchers and professionals in- 
volved in instructional develop- 
ment. The practical communication 
needs of daily work reinforced the 
gap as well as the internal solidarity 
between those involved in one major 
project. Curriculum construction 
and validation and school setting 
became a very large effort. In its 


context there emerged new roles. 


and working teams. The role of 
educational, developer—the- de- 
signer of curricula and of learning 
environments—appeared between 
the researcher and the practitioner. 
The gap between knowledge pro- 
duction and use apparently was 
bridged most readily when a single 


individual was engaged in both. 


activities. On the basis of this 
observation a new model for the 
organization emerged which may be 
called the interaction model. The 
interaction model gave great promi- 
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nence to professionals involved in 
both worlds, the domain of research 
and that of practical educational 
development. With the physical 
growth of the Center, a new con- 
ception gained ground which was 
formulated: as the programmatic 
model. The structuring of the or- 
ganization in terms of'programmatic 
clusters, however, seemed to be un- 
satisfactory as well. The interactive 
aspect needed to be stressed and 
therefore a highly complex matrix 
evolved, an organizational concep- 
tion that emphasized interdepen- 
dencies and interconnections rather 
than hierarchies. 

It is interesting that experimenta- _ 
tion with organizational! models con- 
tinues in the LRDC.. While the 
matrix conception has not been dis- 
carded, the need for some hier- 
archical coordination was expressed 
in the creation of clusters and 
cluster leacers; that is, groups of 
projects that shared similar objec- 
tives and characteristics. With this 
conception both the communication 
interdependencies of the matrix and 
the- hierarchical aspects seemingly 
required for coordinating a very 
large enterprise were expressed. 

It is significant that ds experience 
with educational research and de- 
velopment was gained in Pittsburgh, 
the linear conception of the enter- 
prise was rapidly discarded. The 
much more complex interactive de- 


sign of the recent past and present 


encompassed several new profes- 
sional roles and placed researchers, 
developers, and practitioners into 
a distinctly new context. 

One important characteristic of 
this context is that it is designed 
in terms. of shared intellectual 
objectives- and criteria, the goal 
being to create theories and rules 
for adaptive education. This means 
the creation of a knowledge and 
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© technical base for adapting instruc- 


tion to the varying requirements 
of individuality. This mission orien- 
tation of the LRDC—and apparently 
of.some of the other R&D. centers 
as well—is a hallmark of the kind 
of organization it was initially and 
has remained. Program details have 
evolved in response to events both 
internal and external to the Center 
both scientific and political in na- 
ture. Yet the continuity of orien- 
tation—of overall objectives and of 
careful, technical. rigor in execu- 
tion—is marked. ; 

As members of LRDC gained ex- 


‘perience, the nature of the tasks 


confronting them. became more 
clear. This'was not difficult to 
mistake initially, clouded in part by 
the very adoption of inappropriate 
models we referred to above. Re- 
search and development. in agri- 
cultural or defense-related fields has 
as its objective the development of 
technological artifacts. A linear, uni- 
directional flow of knowledge from 
research to use is, in fact, well 
suited to such an objective: At 
another extreme, there is research 
and development resembling a form 
of social experimentation, normally 
found conducted within- the user 


sites. Examples might be voucher. 


system experiments in education 
or experiments in delivery system 
formats iù health care. 
Educational research and develop- 
ment as conducted at LRDC is 
not exactly either of these. Its 
focus is modification of professional 
practice. This necessitates some 
technological innovations; it in- 
volves some on-site development 
and design. But it is a mixed case, 
requiring a constant shifting back 
and forth from laboratory to class- 
room, from research to design, from 
problems defined in the Center to 


problems defined in the field. It was 


-this interactive objective and strat- 


egy which was not clear in 1964 
and is more fully appreciated at 


the present time. 
How, one might ask, does A l 


organization of LRDC. have any 
significant bearing on what it pro- 
duces? Why the continuing con- 
cern with organization, the many 
reconceptions of organizational de- 
sign, when -what is being talked 
about is nothing much more than 
a collection of university scholars 
conducting research? The answer 
lies in the fact that LRDC is some- 
thing much: more than a collection. 
The creation of its products+—in- 
structionally relevant research and 
discipline-based instructional] mate- 
rials—requires an organizational 
environment significantly different 
from the traditional research bureau, 
one in which a variety of people, 
their cognitive styles and their in- 
tellectual criteria, were ericouraged 
to interact and influence one another. 
The ‘leadership has grasped’ the 
need for this environment for many 
years now. Its implementation has 
been attempted through organiza- 
tional design, as well as by other 
mechanisms (e.g., the existence of 
Center committees and the adop- 
tion of particular leadership styles). 
Finally, the local development of 
LRDC, like the development on the 
national scene, emphasized organi- 
zational reflectivity. ‘Not only did it 
provide for a board of visitors, 
which periodically discussed mat- 
ters of intellectual and scientific 
work as well as concerns with or- 
ganizational design, but we were 
asked to conduct a systematic con- 


tinuing observation of the process. _ 


It is these observations which have 
led us to the points we have just 
enunciated, as well as to an insight 


`~ 


into a signal requisite for an or- 
ganization like the LRDC. It is to 
this that we now turn. © 


ON EPISTEMIC ASPECTS OF- 
ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES 


The emphasis on a shared sub- 
stantive objective had. the effect 
of introducing, quite pragmatically, 
certain shared epistemic criteria as 
to what is relevant to’ the LRDC’s 
work and as to standards -of judg- 

` ment. In that sense we can describe 
the LRDC as an: epistemic com- 
munity." The emergence of an epi 
stemic community seems to us to 
require the presence of certain sup- 
portive mechanisms defining the 
boundaries of the community and 


channels and criteria for communi- ` 


cation within it. 


Such emergence’ ‘also implies new- 


boundaries, we/they distinctions. A 
_ clear example of this is the difficulty 
LRDC has encountered in concep- 
tualizing definitions of roles and ac- 
tivities in the interface between it- 
_ self and schools.” In solidifying its 
self-concept as a research-based, dis- 
cipline-based center, removed from 
direct--service requests of schools, 


LRDC has rigidified the boundary 


__ between itself and. schools, other 
than those under its direct control.. 


This problem is now beginning to be 


recognized. One result is the new ` 


research underway on implementa- 
tion processes conducted by a socio- 
logical team at LRDC which is nec- 


21, On this concept, see Burkart Holzner, 
Reality Construction in Society, 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman Publishing 
Co., 1972). Also pertinent is Eliot Friedson, 
Profession of Medicine (New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Co., 1972), Chaps. 4 and 8. 

22. An analysis which holds the mirror up 
to these problems, viewing them from the 
school perspective, is the article by De 
Gross in this issue of The. Annals. i 
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essarily directed toward careful anal- 
ysis | of organizational structures, 
linkages, and change processes. Sig- 


- nificant new socidlogical concep- 


tions appear to be emerging here, 
going well beyond the older diffu- 
sion or resistance to change models. 


Within the'Center one can observe 
. the emergence of several subsidiary’ 
epistemic communities, 


each en- 
gaged in some aspect of the multi- 
disciplinary work on educational 
problems. ‘Three major mechanisms 
support this development: the 
rise and professionalization of new | 
knowledge based’ work roles, in- 
cluding that of curriculum’ design- 
ers; the creation of an ideal typical’ 
role model—the professional com- 
bining research and .development 


_ abilities; and specific arrangements 


for opening up and modifying tradi-, 
tional frames of reference to 'accom- 
modate new. criteria of ‘relevance. 

The emergence of a multidiscipli- 
nary community and the construc- 


-‘tion of newly shared frames of ref- 


erence is not a process that can be 
forced.. However, ‘thé very otgani- 
zational location of the Center both. 
in its university arid in the national 
context facilitated the develop- 
ment. NO 
We believe that we can show that ’ 
the professional working group did 
modify its frames of reference and, 
partly through national validation, 
achieved a new problem-oriented- 
outlook. As a consequence, the cri- 
teria for validating knowledge as sig- 
nificant do not only include theoret- 
ical and empirical assessment; but 
also the question of practical signifi- 
cance and workability in an instruc- 
tional context. This is’‘a major reori- 


23. Fora related analysis seé H. Petrie, “Do 


, You See What I See? Epistemology of Inter- ` 


disciplinary Inquiry” (Unpublished manu- 


` script, University of Ilinois, 1975). 
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entation for university scholars. That 
is, LRDC as an entity, as a multidis- 
ciplinary organizational context 
which subsumed a variety- of re- 
search and development, provided 
a ground on which various perspec- 
tives could meet. Sharing this com- 
mon ground served to reorient these 
perspectives to one another in such 


a way that a new, shared orientation ` 


to instruction emerged. The accept- 
ance of instructional practice as the 
area in which one’s work needs to 
prove itself has added a significantly 
new discipline to the professional 
worker’s outlook. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In both the national and local ef- 
forts, organizational designs pre- 
dominate early which are borrowed 
from other domains in which re- 
search and development had proven 
itself. This was predominantly tech- 
nical R&D, oriented towards the 
creation of products. The national 
shift towards the conception of the 
knowledge production and use sys- 
tem goes hand in hand with the ac- 
tual increase in the diversity and dif- 
ferentiation of the network of centers 
and institutes. Like the experience 
of the local institute, it can be inter- 
preted as groping toward the con- 
struction of patterns and- organiza- 
tional forms uniquely adequate to 
the educational area. In fact, most 


research and development for edu-` 
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cation aims to modify instructional 
practice, rather than to create tech- 
nical objects. The maturation of the 
movement will, no doubt, lead to the 
recognition of major. differences 
among technical R&D, social ex- 
perimentation, and research and de- 
velopment for the improvement of 
professional practice. 

Whether the forced draft moving 
of educational research into the era of 
“big science” is ‘successful or not is 
really impossible to say at this time. 
The impact of such an effort on edu- 
cation in the nation’s schools is only 
in very small part a direct one. In 
fact, the conception borrowed from 
the cost-effectiveness measures of 
technical R&D that one’ must be 
able. to trace the effect of specific 
R&D products in use seems to be‘a 


mistaken one for this domain of 


social life. The indirect impacts—of 
new standards of judgment, of cri- 
teria of relevance, of epistemic com-- 
munities—on the various educa- 
tional professions, their self-con- 


ceptions and practices may well bea 


very large one. Even then it will 
be difficult to tell. The country’s 
schools are being buffeted by mas- 
sive political and social forces whose 
effects might powerfully overshadow 
the attempts we have described. All 
the same, we do believe that the 
value-oriented movement of educa- 
tional reform that presses for such 
systematic use of science represents 
a noble effort. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 434, Nov. 1977 


Normative Assumptions in Educational Policy 
Research: ‘The Case of Jencks’s Inequality 


ps By LAWRENCE B. JOSEPH 


ABSTRACT: Christopher Jencks’s Inequality: A- Reassess- 
ment of the Effect of Family and Schooling in America is an 
example of social policy research which is also policy 
advocacy or normative political argument. His empirical 
analysis of the short-term and long-term effects of education - 
-. is aimed at discrediting the “equality of opportunity” model 
for reducing social and econdmic inequality. He argues that 

. we must move from concern with “equality of opportunity” , 
to direct emphasis on “equality of results.” Jencks cannot 
make a convincing case, however, because of a failure to pay 
sufficient attention to underlying normative assumptions con- 
‘cerning both the meaning of the concepts of equality and 
equality of opportunity and the nature and purpose of educa-, 
tion. His argument is fundamentally misdirected because of a 
lack of awareness of the normative implications of both the 
position he is attacking and position he is advocating. Because 
of the role of social science as a legitimating symbol in debates 
over educational policy, it is particularly incumbent upon 
policy analysts both to clarify their own normative assump- 
tions and to justify them in terms ofa larger theoretical frame- 
work. Policy research as policy advocacy :is likely to fail as long 
_as itneglects fundamental issues in normative political theory. 


ri 


Lawrence B. Joseph is an Assistant Professor of Political Science at Washington 
University in St. Louis. His current research, concentrating on educational policy 
in the United States, represents an effort to integrate empirical analysis with 
formative political theory. 
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HE ideology of equality of 

educational opportunity per- 
meates the history of public school- 
ing in the United States. Education 
has been offered as a panacea for 
great variety of social problems, 
particularly with respect to its 


presumed relationship with “‘equal- 


izing, social .opportunities:”! The 
idea of equal educational oppor- 
tunity has, of course, meant different 
things at different times in American 


` history.? In this century, growing 


emphasis has been put on the notion 
that the prime function of education 
is to promote social mobility and that 
equality of educational opportunity 
will lead to broader social equality. 


In other words, education has been. 


increasingly viewed in terms of 
meritocratic principles, that is, as a 
means to ‘social reform ' through 
providing everyone with an equal 


. opportunity for individual success 


(on the basis of merit), both in school 
and in later life. 

In recent yzars, equal educational 
opportunity has been the focus of a 
considerable body of social scierce 
research, much of which has genar- 
ated intense debates; in both the 
political and academic realms, over 
whether schools ‘do, or even can, 
provide equality of opportunity and 
whether education is; indeed, the 
means to equal social opportunity 
and broader social reform. The best 
known of these studies is, of course 


the massive U.S. Office of Education, 
_ survey known as the, “Coleman 


1. See, for exemple, Rush Welter, Popular 
Education and Democratic Thought in 
America (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1962); Henry J. Perkinson, The Im- 
perfect Panacea: American Faith in Educa- 


tion, 1865-1965 (New. York: Random House) 


1968). 

2. See James S. Coleman, “The Concept of 
Equality of Educational Opportunity,” 
Harvard Educational Review, vol. 38, no. 1 
pp. 7-22. 


-contends 
strategy for reducing social and: 
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Report.”? More recently, debate has 
been focused on Christopher Jencks’s 


Inequality, which has generated a 
good deal of controversy. by its. 
provocative thesis about the short-. 
term and long-term effects of school- 
ing.’ For the purposes of this paper, ' 
the significance of Jencks’s work lies 
in the fact that it is an example of . 
what Alice Rivlin has called “forensic 
social science;” that is, policy-related_ 
research which is also policy ad- 
vocacy or. political argument.’ At. 
the same time, Jencks’s book is an 
attempt at radical policy analysis. 


His work is explicitly normative, in. 
that he tries to muster his empirical - 
evidence in an attack on the notion - 


of equality of opportunity. Jencks 
that our conventional 


economic inequalities has been to 


reduce people’s unfair competitive 
advantages by equalizing oppor- - 


tunity, particularly educational 
opportunity. His book is devoted to 
trying to discredit this equal oppor- 
tunity model. Inequalities in adult 


-life, Jencks maintains, are not the 
result of unequal social opportuni- - 


ties, as measured by education or’ 
family background. In order to have 
a more egalitarian society, we ought’ 


to be concerned with equalizing. 


adult status (e.g., by redistributing 
income directly through progressive. 


taxation and income supplements), 


not simply with equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities for children. 


Instead of trying to. reduce people’s ` 


unfair competitive advantages, we 


3. James S. Coleman et al, Equality of 
Educational Opportunity (Washington D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966). 


4. Christopher Jencks et al., Inequality: A. ' 


Reassessment of the Effect of Family and 


Schooling in America (New York:' Basic | 


Books, 1972). 

5. Alice M. Rivlin, “Forensic Social Sci- 
ence,” Harvard Educational Review, vol. 43,, 
no. 1 (February mean 61-75. 


? 
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ought to change the rules of the game 
so as to reduce the rewards of com- 
petitive success and the costs of com- 
petitive failure. In short, he wants 
to argue that we must move from 


concern with “equality of oppor- ` 
on 


tunity” to direct emphasis 
“equality of results.’’ 
I shall argue here that Jencks’s 
7 rhe at radical policy analysis or 
forensic social science is both mis- 
leading and fundamentally unsuc- 
cessful. His failure is rooted in a 
problem common in debates over 
equal educational opportunity, 
namely,. a clack of self-conscious 
awareness of underlying normative 
assumptions concerning the nature 
and purpose of education and the 
meaning of equality and equality of 


opportunity. Jencks cannot make the. 


case he wants to make because he 
has an insufficiently clear under- 
standing -of the normative concepts 
which he uses and because he pro- 
‘vides an inadequate normative justi- 
fication for the policy position which 
he advocates. This problem is mani- 
fested in two specific ways: First, in 
his treatment of the concepts of 
equality and equality of opportunity, 
Jencks demonstrates a confused 
understanding of the position he is 
attacking. Second, in arguing for 
greater equality, he does not have a 
clear understanding of the norma- 


tive assumptions underlying his own ` 


` position. In both instances, there- 
_ fore, Jencks’s argument fails because 
he ‘cannot deal adequately with 
questions of. ee political 
theory. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY AND 
EQUALITY OF RESULTS 


Jencks’s normative argument or 


policy conclusion is based upon a 
two-step empirical argument. First, 


6. Jencks, Inequality, pp. 3-8. 


NORMATIVE. ASSUMPTIONS 


“Jencks restates’ the thesis inferred- 


from many previous studies, particu- 


‘larly the Coleman Report, that in- 


equalities in school resourcés and 
facilities have little effect on the 
cognitive outcomes. of education. 
The single most important deter- 
minant of academic achievement 
seems to be the student’s family 
background. Second, Jencks goes on 
to analyze the long-term effects of 
schooling. He argues that social and 
economic inequalities in adult life 
(e.g., occupational status and income) 
are not strongly related to inequali- 
ties in schooling (or-to family back- . 
ground or to standardized test 
scores). Jencks’s basic policy conclu- 
sion, then, is that equal educational 
opportunity does not, and will not, 


lead to equality `iņ adult life. If we 


want to equalize outcomes in adult- 
hood, we must do so directly by 
redistributing income. 

The key problem here is that 
Jencks’s strategy for discrediting the 
equal opportunity model is funda- 
mentally misconceived and mis- 
directed. He tries to show that 





‘equality of opportunity does not, 
- lead to equality of results (in terms 


of either education or adult status) by 
showing a relatively weak empirical 
relationship (or at least a weak statis- 
tical correletion) between the two. 
In other words, Jencks is implying 


.that since inequalities in adult life 


(i.e., adult income) are not strongly. 


related to unequal social opportuni- 


ties as measured by education or - 


family background, then equal op- 


portunity cannot provide equality of 
results. This approach is, however, 
both unnecessary and misleading. 
Even if we were to accept the 
validity of Jencks’s empirical analy- 
sis, it. would tell us nothing new 
about the normative implications of 
the maxim of equality of oppor- 
tunity. While Jencks may be right in 
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objecting to a system of distribution 
based upon an equal opportunity to 


compete (i.e., meritocracy), such a` 


model can be questioned on norma- 
tive grounds, quite apart from any 
empirical analysis. In fact, Jencks’s 
lengthy empirical analysis about the 
determinants of school . outcomes 
and the determinants of adult status 
is essentially irrelevant to his norma- 
tive argument for greater equality. 


Jencks’s ergument is misleading . 


because it is based upon a confused 
philosophical understanding of the 
normative concepts-of equality of 
opportunity and equality of results 
(or equality of circumstances). In 


- other words, Jencks has caught him- 


self in a serious conceptual muddle. 
The concepts of “equality” and 
“equality of opportunity” are what 
might be called context-dependent 
principles. They have no single, 
definitive meaning. The substantive 
meaning of the concepts depends 
upon the context in which they are 
used.” Thus, we may speak of one 
formal principle of equality: “Equals 
are to be treated equally and 
unequals, unequally.” This maxim 


7. The philosophical literature on the con- 
cept of equality is rather extensive. See es- 
pecially Isaiah Berlin, “Equality as an Ideal,” 
in Justice and Social Policy, ed. Frederick 
A. Olafson (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1961), pp. 128-50; Richard Woll- 
heim, “Equality and Equal Rights,” in 
Justice and Social Policy, pp. 111-27; 
Bernard Williams, “The Idea of Equality,” 
in Philosophy, Politics and Society, 2d ser., 
eds. Peter Laslett and W. G. Runciman (Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1962), pp. 110-31; 
R.S. Peters, Ethics and Education (Glenview, 
Ul.: Scott, Foresman, 1967), chap. 3; B. Paul 
Komisar and Jerrold P. Coombs, “The Con- 
cept of Equality in Education,” Studies in 
Philosophy and Education, vol. 3, no. 3 (Fall 
1974), pp. 223-44; J. Roland Pennock and 
John W. Chapman, eds., Equality: Nomos IX 
(New York: Atherton, 1967). A very useful 
collection is William T.- Blackstone, ed., 
The Concept of Equality (Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Co., 1969). 


` tells us nothing, however, about how 


to treat individuals or groups in 
substantive ‘terms. By themselves, 
the concepts of “equality” and 
“equality of opportunity” provide no 
definitive criteria for the distribution 
of social goods; they do not specify 
the respects in which people are to 
be treated equally or unequally. 


‘The substantive meaning of “equal- ` 


ity” and “equality of opportunity,” 
as well as their relation to each 
other, depend upon their context 
in a theory of distributive justice, 
which would define the distribution 
of benefits and burdens in society 
and specify the respects in which 
individuals are to be considered as 
equals and treated equally. 

_The meaning of the concept of 
“equality of opportunity” varies, 
then, according to its context in a 
theory of distributive justice. What 
Jencks should be attacking is not 
“equality of opportunity” per se, but 
rather oné particular conception of 
it. He is actually arguing against 
the meritocratic conception of 
equality of opportunity and the 
meritocratic theory of distributive ` 
justice, both of which he seems to 
misunderstand. The . meritocratic 
theory of distribution involves the 
notion that ajust society is one which 
distributes social rewards in accord- 
ance with merit, that is, ability, 
effort, achievement. This theory 


‘suggests a certain conception of 


equality of opportunity—compéti- 
tive equality—an equal chance to 
compete for desirable social posi- 
tions and social rewards on the basis 
of merit. Thus; the meritocratic 
conception of equality of opportunity 
means an equal opportunity in the 
pursuit of success, an equal chance 
of becoming unequal. 

Within the context of the merito- 
cratic model, equality of opportunity 
is not meant to be construed as a 
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means to equality of results. In fact, 
equality of opportunity and equality 
of results are logically incompatible. 
The two terms refer to quite differ- 
ent phenomena. “Equality of oppor- 
tunity” refers to the assignment. of 
individuals to'social roles or social 
positions and to the criteria accord- 
ing to which individuals are selected 
- to fill those positions. “Equality of 
results? or “equality of circum- 
stances” refers to the stratification of 
roles to which individuals are as- 


signed and to the attachment of _ 


societal rewards to those roles. The 
meritocratic model presupposes an 
existing pattern of social stratifica- 
tion and a system of unequal social 
rewards in accordance with achieve- 
ment or merit of some sort. Thus, as 
equality of opportunity increases, 


social mobility will increase, but not’ 


necessarily social equality (i.e:, 
“equality of results’ ”). In the merito- 
cratic model, -“equality of oppor- 


tunity” and.‘ ‘equality of results” are - 


logically heterogeneous. 

What Jencks fails to understand, 
then, is that the lack of relationship 
between equality of opportunity and 
equality of results is a logical, not an 
empirical one. The normative im- 
plications of the meritocratic model 
are such that we should not expect 
equality of opportunity to lead to 
equality of results. To repeat, the 
lack of relationship between the two 
is mot an empirical one, as Jencks 
claims. Rather, it is one rooted i in the 
different normative implications of 
the two.concepts. Thus, regardless of 


the validity of Jencks’s empirical - 


analysis, his argument about the 
determinants of school outcomes 
and the determinants of inequality 
in adulthood is essentially irrelevant 
to his policy conclusion regarding 
income redistribution. That is, his 
normative argument for equality of 
circumstances in no way depends 
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upon whether equality of opportunity 
leads, empirically, to equality `of 
results. 

The conceptual distinction be- 
tween equality of opportunity and 
equality of results suggests that if 
there is any causal relationship to be 
sought between the two, it is one 
which moves in the’ opposite direc- 
tion from that analyzed by Jencks. If 
anything, equality of circumstances 
is a prerequisite for. equality of 
opportunity, not the other way 
around.® In this regard, equality of 
opportunity can-have quite radical 
implications. Insofar as equality of 
opportunity involves compensating 
for individuals’ initial social- dis- 
advantages associated with family 
background, for example, then it 
may suggest measures such as col- 
lectivized childrearing in order to 
compensate for class-related sociali- 
zation patterns. Jencks, himself, ob- 
serves that equalizing opportunity 
necessitates greatly reducing the 
absolute level of inequality: “Unless 
a society completely eliminates ties 
between parents and children, in- 
equality among parents guarantees 
some degree of inequality in the . 
opportunities available to children.” 
The .key point which Jencks fails 
to understand, of course, is that 
equality of opportunity, in its merito- 
cratic form, is not meant to lead to 
equality of results. Equality of 
opportunity will be compatible with 
equality of results only in a society 
which is already radically egalitarian. 

There are a number of strategies 
which Jencks might have adopted in 
defending his normative position but 
did not: 1) He could have advocated 
equality of circumstances as a pre- 


8. This point has, of course, been argued 
forcefully by socialists such as R. H. 
Tawney. See R. H. Tawney, Equality (New 
York: Barnes and Noble/Unwin Books, , 1964). 

9. Jencks, Inequality, p. 4. 
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requisite ‘for genuine equality of 
opportunity; 2) he could have advo- 
cated equality of circumstances per 
se, i.e. as an alternative to the 
meritocratic distribution of social 
rewards; 3) he could have argued for 
a different conception of equality of 
opportunity. He was, however, mis- 
taken in ‘trying to discredit equality 
of opportunity by trying to show 
that it does not lead empirically to 


equality of results. What Jencks’ 


wants to discredit is not necessarily 
equality of opportunity, but rather 
meritocracy. In order for him to 
make his case for income redistribu- 
tion, he would have to attack the 
meritocratic theory of distributive 
justice directly, ‘on normative 
grounds. As it stands, his argument 
misconstrues the position it is meant 
to oppose. 


` UTILITARIANISM AND THE PURPOSE 


OF EDUCATION 


Let us now turn to Jencks’s 
handling of his own normative 
assumptions. Many social scientists 
try to indicate their awareness of the 
possible bias of values in their 
research, by simply announcing their 
normative position without any real 
defense of it. This implicitly reflects 
a logical positivist view of meta- 
ethical questions, that is, the as- 
sumption that value judgments are 
matters of ‘individual subjective 
preference rather than matters of 
reasoned argument. This is essen- 


‘tially what Jencks does. Nowhere 


does he provide a comprehensive 
normative justification for his posi- 
tion on equality. Instead, at the 
beginning of his book, he simply 
announces that his commitment to 
egalitarianism (i.e., his call for 
income redistribution and equaliza- 
tion of school facilities) is based 
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upon the assumptions of Benthamite 
utilitarianism. 


We begin with the premise that every 


individual’s happiness is of equal value. - 


From this it is a short step to Ben- 
tham’s dictum that society should be 
organized so as to provide the greatest 
good for the greatest number.?° 


In addition, Jencks applies to social 
goods the law of diminishing returns 
(although he means to say the law of 
diminishing marginal utility). Thus, 
he asserts that people with low in- 
comes value extra dollars: more than 
do those with high incomes: 


It: follows that if we want to maximize 


the satisfaction of the population, the 
best way to divide any given amount of 
money is to:make everyone’s income the 
same. Income disparities (except those 
based on variations in “need’) will 


always reduce overall satisfaction, be-. 
cause individuals with low incomes will . 


lose more than individuals with high 
incomes will gain." 


Thus, Jencks’s alternative to the 
meritocratic theory of distributive 
justice is a theory based upon 


Benthamite utilitarianism. It is not, ` 


of course, unusual for discussions of 
public policy problems to appeal to 
utilitarian criteria. The development 
of modern welfare economics, for 


example, has been based upon the - 
assumptions of utility theory.” More _ 
generally, both academic and non-* 
academic discussions of social policy ` 


often reflect an implicit utilitarian- 
ism, appealing.to notions such as 


the public good, the public interest, , 


or the general welfare. There is, 
then, wide currency for the notion 
that public policy should be evalu- 


10. Ibid., p. 9.” 

11. Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

12. See I. M. D. Little, A Critique of Wel- 
fare Economics, 2d ed. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1958), chap. 1: 
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ated in terms of the greatest net 
balance of satisfaction. 

‘Jencks, however, does. not fully 
realize the implications of basing 
his argument on utilitarian assump- 
tions.. There are, to begin with, 
serious’ theoretical limitations in 
trying to use utilitarianism to justify 
an egalitarian distribution of in- 
come, as well as more general. 
- problems with utilitarianism as a 
theory of distributive justice.“ The 
focus of concern in this paper, how- 
ever, will be on the implications. of 
utilitarianism with respect to the 
_ distribution of educational goods or 
educational opportunities. I: shall 
argue that since Benthamite princi- 
ples can place no ‘special value on - 
a social good such as education, the 
theory may undermine any argut- 
ment for improving educational 
opportunities. 


Utilitarianism, at least in its, 


Benthamite formulation, cannot dis- 
tinguish between the inherent value 
of different.sorts of social goods— 
‘between, for example, the value of 
food and the value of swimming. 
pools, or between the value of 
education and the value of academic 
credentials which may increase 
one’s earning power. John Stuart 
Mill, of course, gave up the Bentha- 
mite notion that “pushpin is as good 
as poetry” well over a century ago. 
- He rejected the idea that compari- 
sons between pleasures must be 
purely quantitative and tried to 
distinguish between “higher” and 


13. See especially Hugo A. Bedau, “Jus- 
tice and Classical Utilitarianism,” in Justice: 
Nomos VI, eds. Carl Friedrich and John W. 
Chapman (New- York: Atherton, 1963); 
Nicholas Rescher, Distributive Justice: A 
Constructive Critique of the Uttlitarian 
Theory of Distribution (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1966); John Rawls, A Theory 
of Justice (Cambridge, Mass.: Belkap Press 
of Harvard University Press, 1971): 


“lower” pleasures.“ Within a strictly 
utilitarian framework, however, 
“higher” and “lower”, pleasures 
cannot be distinguished. External, 
nonutilitarian criteria must be intro- 
duced'in order to make such a dis- 
tinction, Henry Sidgwick, an impor- 
tant synthesizer of utilitarianism, 
clearly recognized this problem in 
his rejection of Mill’s attempt to 
distinguish between qualities of 


pleasure., In order for utilitarian 


theory to be consistent (i.e., to retain 
pleasure as the sole ultimate end of 
rational conduct), Bentham’s formu- 
lation must be accepted and all 
qualitative ‘comparisons must be 
resolvable into quantitative ones. 
By saying that certain pleasures 
are “nobler,” although léss pleasant, 
we are introducing nonutilitarian (in 
Sidgwick’s , terms, nonhedonistic) 
criteria. 5 
In the framework of aniei, 


` then, the satisfaction of any desire 


has inherent value which must be 


taken into account when deciding ~ 


what is right or just. As John Rawls 
has noted, in calculating a net bal- 
ance of satisfaction, it does not’ 
matter, except indirectly, what the 
desires are for." ‘In a sense, the 
utilitarian position’ presupposes the , 
legitimacy of a free‘market economy 
model for the distribution of social . 


‘goods. Utilitarian theory can make 


no normative distinctions between 
different types of social goods. Con- 
sumers decide themselves which 
goods will give them satisfaction. 
All utilitarianism can’ do is count 
heads and try to discover who wants 
what. Not surprisingly, these sorts of 


14, John Stuart Mill, Utiltartontem, 
chap. 2. . 

15. Henry Sidgwick, The ` Methods of 
Ethics, 5th ed. (London: Macmillan, 1893), 
pp. 94-95. 

16. Rawls, A Theory of Justice, p; 30. 
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assumptions are strongly implicit in 
the Jencks argument. 

With respect to education, Jencks 
jettisons his diminishing marginal 
utility argument for equalization: 


If schooling and knowledge are thought 
of strictly as ends in themselves, it is 
impossible to make a case for distribut- 
ing them equally. We can see no reason 
to suppose, for example, that people 
with relatively little schooling value 
additional schooling more than people 
who have already had a lot of schooling. 
Experience suggests that the reverse is 
the case. Insofar as schooling is an end 
in itself, then, Benthamite principles 
imply that those who want a lot should 
get a lot, and those who want very little 
should get very little . . .-insofar as 
knowledge or skill is valued for its own 
sake, an unequal distribution is likely 
to give more satisfaction to more people 
than an equal distribution.?” 


Since the demand for both schooling 
and cognitive skills is very unequal, 
and since the marginal utility princi- 
ple does not seem to apply to educa- 
tion, Jencks concludes that the case 
for equalizing the distribution of 
schooling and cognitive skills cannot 
derive from the idea of maximizing 
consumer satisfaction. Any argu- 
ment for equality in education must 
be based on the assumption’ that 
education is a means to equalizing 
status and income in adult life.'® 
Since Jencks’s entire book.is de- 
signed to show that schooling has a 
relatively minimal effect on in- 
equality in adult life, he would seem 
to be left with a rather weak case for 
equalizing schools. Within the con- 
text of a strictly utilitarian - frame- 
work, schooling is important only in- 
sofar as it maximizes satisfaction and 
cannot, by itself, be deemed of 
greater value than any other social 


17. Jencks, Inequality, p. 11. ~ Ny 
18. Ibid. 
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good. Not coincidentally, then, 
Jencks asserts that the case for dis- 
tributing school resources and edu- 
cational opportunities equally is the 
same as the case for making the dis- 


tribution of public parks, trash çol- 


lection, and other public services 
equal: Everyone should get more or 
less comparable benefits over a life- 
time.’® For those who do not want 
to take their benefits from. school- 


‘ing, there should be other options. 


Jencks thus advocates a system of 
financing which provides alternative 
services to those who get relatively 
few benefits from the educational 
system. H people do not wish to at- 
tend school or college, an egalitarian 
society should accept this as a legiti- 
mate decision and, instead, provide 
them with benefits such as subsi- 
dized job training, subsidized hous- 
ing, or perhaps simply a lower tax 
rate.?° 

Jencks’s position does not, how- 
ever, necessarily make sense from an 
egalitarian perspective..It does not 
even make sense from a utilitarian 
perspective, given his conclusions 
about the effects of schooling. If 
he’ is correct in maintaining that 
schools have little effect on dif- 
ferences in cognitive skills or adult 
earnings, it becomes uncertain what 
benefits are being accrued by indi- 
viduals from public education. 
Jencks’s position is justifiable only 
in a society which is indifferent ‘to 
the amount or quality of education 
which its citizens receive. Consider 
Jencks’s view of higher education. 
Most egalitarians, he notes, advocate 
giving all people as much education 
as they. want and financing it through 
a progressive income tax. No injus- 
tice is seen in taxing high school 
dropouts in order to finance higher 


19. Ibid., p. 17. - 
20. Ibid., p. 23. 
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education as long as everyone has an 
opportunity to attend college.. This 


position, Jencks contends, is rooted’ 


in a mistaken analogy between edu- 
cation and other public services. 
Certain public services are free 
either because it is difficult to deter- 
mine who benefits from them (e.g., 
public parks) or because the bene- 
ficiaries are needier than the average 
taxpayer (e.g., public hospitals). 
Higher education falls into neither 
category. The beneficiaries of higher 
education are readily identified. 
Thus, Jencks concludes, we ought to 


consider a system of education 


where access depends upon the stu- 
dent’s willingness to pay in the fu- 
ture, as in a system of deferred 
_ tuition. 

Jencks’s characterization of educa- 
tion here ought to be examined with 
a bit of care. First, it is not self- 
evident as to who benefits from 
schooling. Jencks views benefits en- 
. tirely in individual and economic 
terms. If, however, he is correct in 
suggesting that schooling has rela- 
tively little economic payoff, then 
we can hardly say that students 
ought to finance their own school- 
ing from the’ ecgnomic benefits 
which they will accrue in later life. 
Furthermore, one could argue, on 
utilitarian grounds, that society as a 
whole benefits. from having an edu- 
cated population, in social, political, 
and cultural, as well as, economic, 
terms. That is, the general welfare 
might be enhanced by a more equal 
distribution of educational benefits. 
In this regard, the analogy between 
schools and a public service- such 
as hospitals is not quite so far 
fetched. Both education and medical 
care might be viewed as vital pub- 
lic services insofar as both the in- 
tellectual and physical health of the 


21, Ibid., pp. 38-39. 
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community are deemed important. 
In Jencks’s framework, however, 
education is not a vital ‘public ser- 
vice at all. It is viewed rather as a 
good to be valued in terms of indi- 
vidual consumption. 

Be that as it may, Jencks insists 
that he does not want to forget about 
schools, although his reasons are un- 


clear. He spends an entire book as- . 


sessing the effects of schooling on 
adult life and concluding that the ef- 
fects are minimal: At the same time, 
he asserts that he wants to.get away 
from the view that.schools should be 
evaluated in terms of what they pro- 
duce: 


We have been senii with the 
effects of schooling, especially those 
effects that might be expected to per- 
sist into adulthood. This has led us to 
adopt a “factory” metaphor, in which 


schools are seen primarily as places 


that alter the characteristics of their 
alumni. Our research has convinced us 
that this is the wrong way to think 
about schools.” 


Jencks tries to make a case for 
equalizing school expenditures 
which rests on the assumption that 
public money ought to be equitably 
distributed even if it has no long- 
term effect. Thus, he wants to justify 
adequate school financing on the 
ground of making life better (i.e., 
as pleasant as possible) for children 
now, rather than because of any ef- 
fects of education on adult life: 


Instead of evaluating hooks in terms 
of long-term effects on ‘their alumni, 
which appear to be relatively uniform, 
we think it wiser to evaluate schools in 
terms of their immediate effects on teach- 


_ers and students, which appear much 


more variable. Some ‘schools are dull, 
depressing, even terrifying places, while 
others are lively, comfortable, and re- 
assuring. If we think of school life as an 


i 


22. Ibid., p. 13. 
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end in itself akes than a means to 


some other end, such: differences are - 
Eliminating >~ 


enormously important. 
these differences would not do much to 
make adults more equal, but it would do 
a great deal to make the quality of 
children’s (and teachers’ ) lives more 
equal.” 


Despite Jencks’s intentions here, 
this is virtually an impossible case 
for him to make. Jencks is trapped 
by his own analytical framework 
in a number of ways. To begin with, 
he is constrained by the factory 
metaphor, which he claims to have 
rejected. While he maintains that it 
is the internal life of the school that 
is important, his entire empirical 
unalysis is based on the input-output 
model.** His empirical analysis 
shows, however, that schooling 
gives the individual relatively little 
economic payoff., Where, then, does 
that leave Jencks? He wants to view 
school life as an end in itself, but 
he cannot place any intrinsic ‘value 
on education (defined by, ‘say, cog- 
nitive devélopment). His Bentha- 
mite assumptions lead him to view 
social goods entirely in terms of 
maximizing pleasure or satisfaction. 
Schools are either factories or play- 
grounds. (Note that Jencks’s objec- 
tion to the factory metaphor is em- 
pirical, not normative.) Whether any 
learning (i.e., education) goes on in- 
side them is irrelevant within 
Jencks’s framework. Philip Jackson 
has raised this same criticism rather 
nicely: “. . . if the justification for 
all the. activities that go on [in 
school] is based on enjoyment alone, 
we would have difficulty distin- 


guishing between a school and an 


ee park. If school is only 


23. Ibid., p. 256. 

24. See Philip W. Jackson, “After Apple- 
Picking,” Harvard Educational Review, 
vol, 43, no. 1 (February 1973), pp. 53-55. 


fun, why have Shool? Why not just 
have fun?” 

For Jencks, schools are either fac- 
tories or amusement parks.. Within , 
his utilitarian framework, there are: 
only two possibilities: schools as a 


_ vehicle to economic success or 


schools as a place to have fun. In 
either case, of course, the criterion 
is maximizing satisfaction. From 


.such a point of view, the case for 


equalizing, or even improving, edu- 
cational opportunities rests on rather 
weak ground. After all, if schools do ~ 
not or cannot do anything of lasting 
importance, but simply serve to 
make life pleasant for those. who 
go to school, then why have public 


funding of education in the first -~ 


place? Perhaps there are more effi- 
cient ways to produce happiness or 
to maximize satisfaction. Jencks - 
is unable to justify the value of 
schooling except in utilitarian terms 
and thus’ cannot, in fact, place any 
intrinsic value on education. He 
gives himself away when he says: 


. students’ and teachers’ claims on 
the public purse are no more legitimate 


. than the claims of highway users who 


want to get home a few minutes faster, 
manufacturers ,of supersonic aircraft 
who want to help their stockholders 
pay for Caribbean vacations, or medical 
researchers who hope to extend a man’s 
life expectancy by another year or two.” 


Such a contention may offend 
one’s sense of justice, but it is in- 


“herent in the logic of the position 


which Jencks is advocating. For’ 
Jencks, as for Bentham, pushpin is,. 
indeed, as good.as poetry, and super- 
sonic transports are as good as 
schools. In Jencks’s empirical analy- 
sis, schooling is shown to have little 
instrumental value; in his normative 
framework, education has no intrin- 


25. Ibid., p. 56. ; 
26. Jencks, Inequality, p. 29. 
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sic value: Jencks, perhaps, has some 
minimal justification for equalizing 
school expenditures, but he cannot 


make a convincing case for spend- - 


ing the money in the first place. 
He is bound to such a weak position 
so long-as he views the distribution 
of educational opportunities- in 
terms of a utilitarian framework. 


~ CONCLUSION: THE POLITICS OF 
PoLicy RESEARCH 


This paper has tried to show that 
Jencks’s “forensic social science” 
fails because of a neglect of certain 
fundamental. issues in normative 
political theory. I first argued that 
Jencks’s mode of attacking the idea 
of equality of opportunity is mis- 
directed. He tries to show empiri- 
cally that equality of opportunity 
does not lead to equality of results. 
This approach is both unnecessary 
and misleading. The key reason for 
this error is that Jencks misunder- 
stands the normative theory he 
wants to attack and misconstrues the 
conceptual relationship between 
equality of opportunity and equality 
of results. I then argued that Jencks’s 
own normative position is delimited 
by his Benthamite assumptions. 
Most particularly, Benthamite utili- 
tarianism suggests. a rather narrow 


view of education. Jencks can view . 


the function of schools only in terms 
of maximizing satisfaction and thus 
cannot make a convincing case for 
equalizing educational opportunities. 

Most of Jencks’s critics have at- 
tacked his methodology. I am sug- 
gesting that the most basic problem 
with Jencks’s work may be his fail- 
ure to be critically aware of the 
underlying normative assumptions 
of both his own theory and the theory 
he is attacking. At least in part, the 
debate’ over whether, schools can 
provide equality of educational op- 


lll 
portunity ‘is | normative debate. 
This point is eud by the inabil- 
ity of most social policy research to 
deal adequately with normative con- 


cepts and normative arguments. 


There is often:not sufficient sensi- 
tivity, on the’ part of either social 
scientists or policymakers, to the 
conceptual and.normative problems 
involved in trying to move from 
specific research to policy recom- 


mendations. 


The question of what it is that 
we-“know,” in:the empirical sense, 
or can “conclude,” in the sense of 
reaching policy decisions, when 
drawing inferences from the find- 
ings of social research, cannot be 
answered scientifically. It is’ very 
much a philosophical question. 
Social and political analysis ar 
policy analysis in particular) is 
necessarily conceptual and ñorma- 
tive, as well as empirical. What may 
appear to be empirical or even 
methodological: disagreements (in 
this case, in the analysis of educa- 
tional policy): are ‚often actually 
normative disagreements. Links be- - 
tween empirical findings and policy 
conclusions (i.e:, what ought to be 
done) cannot be made intelligibly in 
the absence of a clearly defined 
normative framework. Without a 
clear philosophical justification, the 
same scientific evidence can be used 
to support a variety of different, 
and often contradictory, policy posi- . 
tions, especially. when the empirical 
findings are themselves ambiguous 
and tentative and are the subject of : 
methodological dispute among 
social researchers, as is the case 
with the educational policy research 
discussed here.:The policy implica- . 
tions of empirical research depend, 
iri a very fundamental sense, upon 
the underlying normative assump- 
tions of the reséarch,; upon the use 
of normative concept, and upon 
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the normative model which informs 
the analysis. 

That social scientists such as 
Jencks do not adequately clarify or 
justify their normative assumptions 
is a problem of more than just aca- 
demic interest. Research findings do 
sometimes influence public policy, 
although usually not in the direct 
fashion that may seem rational or de- 
sirable to many social scientists. It 
is probably a mistake to believe that 


` policy research in general or specific 


policy studies affect individual 
policy decisions in any clear-cut 
manner. Policy research may, how- 
ever, affect public policy in a rather 
different way. Public policy does not 
simply consist of particular policy 
decisions. As David- Cohen and 
Michael Garet observe, social policy 
also involves a system of knowledge 
and beliefs, i.e., ideas about the 
causes of social problems, assump- 
tions about how.society works, and 
notions about appropriate solutions 
to social problems. In this regard, 
educational policy research proba- 
bly has affected the system of ideas 
underlying -educational , policy in 
this country. While individual 
studies may not affect individual 
policy decisions, cumulative re- 
search traditions do sometimes 
shape public policy. Fluctuations in 
support for compensatory education, 
for example, may be related to be- 
liefs about the implications of social 
scientific studies such as the Cole- 
man Report and Jencks’s work. 
Thus, policy research conceived in 
terms of traditions of inquiry and 
systems of knowledge and belief 
does probably help shape policy 
climates.2"” Put differently, educa- 


27. David K. Cohen and Michael S. Garet, 
“Reforming Educational Policy With Ap- 
plied Social Research,” Harvard Educational 
Review, vol. 45, no. 1 (February 1975), 
especially pp. 20-21 and 23-25. 
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tional policy research may have pro- 
found effects upon conventional 
wisdom about education, which in 
turn helps direct the broad course of 
public policy. 

. The avowed purpose of Jencks’s 
radical policy analysis is to discredit, 
or at least refine, conventional wis- 
dom about education and social in- 
equality. His success in this regard, 
however, is severely diminished by 
the fact that he accepts as given an 
analytical and methodological 
framework which asks certain ques- 
tions, rather than others, about 
schools. Despite his concern with 


‘redistributing income and his insis- 


tence that schooling ought not to be 
viewed in instrumental, economic 
terms, his entire analysis is based 
upon the equal opportunity/social 
mobility/status attainment model 
which he claims to have rejected. 
This framework has, of course, cer- 
tain normative implications as well. 
Moreover, Jencks’s own normative 
assumptions, in regard to both the 
basis of equality and the purpose of 
education, are vaguely defined and 
inadequately justified. One conse- 
quence of this is that his lengthy 
and elaborate empirical analysis is 
largely irrelevant to the normative 
position which he wants to take. 
Perhaps.more importantly, however, 
one unanticipated effect of his work 
may be to reinforce, rather than 
belie, existing preconceptions about 
education in American society. 

The ramifications of policy re- 
search for public policy are compli- 
cated by the fact that the findings of 
social science which relate to policy 
issues, such as education, do not 
easily escape. politicization (even 
if they were not inherently political 
to begin with). On the contrary, re- 
search findings are filtered through 
the academic establishment, the 
mass media, , government bureau- © 


-r 


NORMATIVE ASSUMPTIONS 


‘eracies, and other institutions hold- 


ing various ideological predisposi- 
tions which strongly affect the way 
research is interpreted and utilized. 
It should not be surprising, there- 
fore, that, the findings of the Cole- 
man Report have been used to justify 
a wide range of differing and often 
contradictory strategies (e.g., inte- 
gration, compensatory education, 
community control, education 
vouchers) for attaining equal educa- 
tional opportunity. Social scientific 
research on social policy issues does 
not take place in a political vacuum, 
and the ultimate inferences drawn 
from social science by policymakers 
may depend, more than anything 
else, upon the dominant ideology or 
conventional wisdom of å particular 


time period. The very terms in- 


© which Jencks and other social scien- 


tists frame their debates over educa-" 


tional policy often reflect (both 
implicitly and explicitly) the ideo- 
logical assumptions which inform 
the status quo.” 

More than academic scholars care 
to admit, then, one unanticipated 
function of social scientific findings 


¢ 


regarding social policy in general- 


and educational policy in particu- 
lar may be a symbolic one of but- 
tressing certain kinds of ideologies.” 


28. See Stephan Michelson, “The Further 
Responsibility of Intellectuals,” Harvard 
Educational Review, vol. 43, no. 1 (February 
1973), pp. 92-105. 

29. On the role of symbolism in politics, 
see Murray Edelman, The Symbolic Uses 
of Politics (Urbana: University of LlHnois 
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Social scientific research both gener- 
ates symbols about the meaning of 


‘the social world and is itself a sym- 


bol of legitimacy. Faith in the ability 
of empirical science to solve educa- 
tional problems in particular has 
been widespread among educators 
and policymakers, if not the general 
public. Scientific theories, running 


. from Darwinism in the nineteenth 


century to cultural deprivation 
theories of the past 20 years, have 
been used to justify many different 
sorts of educational policies and 
ideologies. Because of the role of 
social science as a legitimating sym- 
bol in debates over educational 
policy, it is especially incumbent 
upon policy analysts both to clarify 
their normative ‘assumptions and to 
justify them in terms of a larger 
theoretical framework. Particularly 
when the available evidence is com- 
patible with more than one explana- 
tory theory, the’ responsibilities of 
social scientists. must go beyond 
merely presenting empirical data. 
They are obligated also to under- 
stand the subtleties of the relation- 
ship between empirical explanation 
and normative judgment, as well 
as to examine critically the norma- 
tive assumptions and normative im- 
plications of soe? scientific re- 
search.®® 


Press, 1964), and idem, Politics as Symbolic 
Action (Chicago: Markham, 1971). 

30. See ‘the illuminating discussion by 
William E. Connelly, “Theoretical Self- 
Consciousness,” Polity, vol. 6 no. 1 (Fall 
1973), 5-35. 4 
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Contemporary Crime in Historical Perspective: 
A Comparative Study of London, 
Stockholm, and Sydney 


By TED ROBERT GURR 


ABSTRACT: The question is whether historical evidence 
from other, Western societies helps us understand the 
apparent increase in contemporary crime. Official records 
of offenses against persons and property in London, Stock- 
holm, and Sydney show remarkably similar trends during 
the past 150 years. From around 1840 to 1930, indicators of 
common crime fell by an average ratio of 8:1. Since then, 
especially since 1950, they have increased by similar ratios. 
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Changes in criminal law, police systems, and judicial ` A 


policies in these societies’ are examined to see whether 
they explain the trends. One conclusion is that the trends 
are a roughly accurate tracing of real changes in the mag- 


nitude of socially-threatening behavior. Another is that the. `. l 


policies and iņstitutions, credited for a century of i improving . 
` public order, have little impact on the contemporary increase. 
It-is suggested that those who blame increasing crime on 


kes 


“repressive” or “inefficient” officials are thissing the real 
social and intellectual issues. = 


Ted Robert Gurr is Payson S. Wild Professor of Political Science at North- 
western University and chairman of the department. He holds the Ph.D. from 
New York University and formerly taught at Princeton University. In 1968-69 
he co-directed the task force of the National Commission on the Causes and Pre- 
vention of Violence which prepared the widely-publicized report Violence in 
America: Historical and Comparative Perspectives. His book Why Men Rebel was 
awarded the Woodrow Wilson Prize by the American Political Science Association 


in 1970. He is author, co-author, or editor of numerous books and monographs 


and has held postdoctoral fellowships from the Ford and Guggenheim founda- 
tions and the German Marshall Fund of the United States. In 1976 he was a 
visiting fellow of the Institute of Criminology, Cambridge University. 


Most of the data and information cited here in this article are from the author’s comparative 
historical study of London, Stockholm, Sydney, and Calcutta, which was supported by the 
Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency, U.S: National Institute of Mental Health. This 
paper was prepared while the author held a Common Problems fellowship awarded by the 
German Marshall Fund of the United States, supplemented by funds for research assistance 


_ and analysis from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration’s “Reactions to Crime” 


project at Northwestern University’s Center for Urban Affairs. Information for the city studies 
was prepared by Peter N. Grabosky, Richard C. Hula, David Pierce, Leif Persson, and Sven 
Sperlings. 
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‘+. CONTEMPORARY CRIME 


LMOST all authorities con- 
cemed with criminal justice 
and ordinary citizens in Western 
` societies believe that common crimes 
against’ persons and -property are, 
- and have been, increasing for some 
years. Crime statistics by and large 
support this perception of rising dis- 
order. In most countriés of Western 
Europe, in North America, and in 
Australia and New Zealand, the 
official data document a decade or 
more of accelerating increase in 
rates of most kinds of offenses 
known to police, arrests for them, 
and criminal proceedings: taken. 

-A common view among sociolo- 
gists concerned with crime is that 
‘the data on which such judgments 
are based are grossly unreliable. 
They are a function, it is argued, 
of the way in which crime is de- 
fined, policed, and recorded. On this 
view, the perception and fear of 
rising crime can be dismissed as a 
social myth. Scholarly attention is 
directed away from. the study of 
threatening behavior per se to the 
analysis of the interests and ac- 
tivities of officials ‘who “create” 
crime by selective labelling and 
policing, and to the study of the 
circumstances which induce in 
people an exaggerated fear of crime. 
A corollary of this approach is 
that it enables the analyst to in- 
vert the structure of social re- 
sponsibility. Whereas officials and 
private citizens blame criminals, 
who are mainly young and poor, 
for deviant acts, the critical sociolo- 
gist places the onus on the authori- 
ties and citizens whose interests 


motivate them to “cry thief’ when- 


threatened from below.! 


1. A detailed North ome statement 
of this’ point of view is Clayton A. Hartjen, 
‘Crime and Criminalization (New York: 
_ Praeger, 1974). Others are Austin Turk, 
Criminality and Legal Order (Skokie, IL: 
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The purpose of this essay is to 


_bring some historical perspectives 


to bear on the issue of public order 
as it is reflected, or distorted, in 


official data. The empirical grist for 
_this analysis is provided by data on 


crime for thrée Western cities from 
the 1820s to the 1970s. 


CON AND MEASURES 
: OF DISORDER 


In the larger study from which 
this paper is deriyed, “disorder” 
means the socially-threatening acts 
commonly called crime and civil 


' strife. This paper deals only with 


crime, defined in its’ formal-legal 
sense, as those individual act which 
are legally proscribed and sanic- 
tioned by public authority.” 

The beginning point for this inal 
sis is to identify the trends and 
patterns in official data on crime in 
London, Stockholm, and Sydney, 
weighted for population. One funda- 


Rand-McNally, 1969); Richard Quinney, The 
Social Reality. of Crime (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1970); idem, Critique of Legal Order 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1974). Critical Euro- 
pean analyses are provided by Herman 
Bianchi, Mario Simondi, and Ian Taylor, 
eds., Deviance ‘in Europe: Papers from the 
European Group for the Study of Deviance 
and Social Control (London: Wiley, 1975); 
Tan Tayler, Paul Walton, and Jock Young, 
The New Criminology: For a Social Theory of 
Deviance (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1973). 

2. For a more extensiye discussion of 
definitions, see Ted Robert Gurr, Rogues, 
Rebels, ard Reformers: A Political History of 
Urban Crime and Conflict (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage, 1976), chaps. 1 and 2. 

3. There has been little comparative his-. 
torical research’ on crime. We know of some 
20 ‘quantitative’ studies of the changing in- 
cidence of .crime in English-speaking so- 
cleties, only four of which span as much‘as 
a century, and none of which examine more 
than one society. The principal American 
contributions, all dealing with Boston, are 
Theodore N. Ferdinand, “The Criminal 
Patterns of Boston Since 1849,” American 
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mental difficulty with such indi- 


- cators is the inherent inaccuracy 


of official data on offenses and 
offenders. Crime, as legally de- 
fined, usually is covert behavior, 
which means that ordinary crimes 
against persons and property come 
to official attention by the reports 
of- those victims who choose to 
report them, while so-called victim- 
less crimes ordinarily are detected 
only through active police work, 
which is notoriously variable in 
scope and quality. Add to this the 
inconsistent recording practices of 
the police and statistical bureaus, 
and one has ample grounds for 
the ‘kind of judgment passed bv 
Daniel Bell, that criminal statistics 
in the United States are about as 
reliable “as -a woman giving her 





Indicator 


Crimes known to 
police per 1000 
population 


concern with crime 


Arrests per 1000 
ı . suspected offenders 


Committals to 


trial per 1000 crime 


Convictions per - 


1000 against offenders 


Journal of Sociology, vol. 73 (July 1967), 


- pp. 688-98; Roger Lane, Policing the 


City: Boston, 1822-1885 ' (Cambridge: 


Harvard University Press, 1967); and Sam. 


Bass Warner, Crime and Criminal Statistics 
in Boston (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1934). An exception to the singular 


fascination with Boston is Elwin H. Powell, 


The Design of Discord: Studies of Anomie 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1970), 
part 2, which focuses on the history of crime 
in Buffalo, New York. Two major studies of 
England are V. A. C. Gatrell add T. B. 


data as are available. 


Prima facie significance 
Extent of citizen and police 


Extent of police action against 


Extent of official concern with 


Extent of official sanctions 
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‘correct’ age.” There is comparable 
skepticism about official crime data 
in other Western societies.* 

Much of the debate over the 
accuracy of crime statistics results 
from attempts to’ assess the true 
extent of criminal behavior. Per- 
haps that is the wrong question 
to ask. In this study we are con- 
cerned with two other problems, 
which are equally important, and 
more readily answered with such 
The first 
is how much popular and official . 
concer there is about crime, and 
how much public effort is directed 
at it. These are precisely the kinds 
of conditions that are most directly 
reflected in. official crime data. 
Readily available indicators and 
their prima facie significance in- 
clude: ` 


Validity of information . 


For crimes with victims, markedly 
influenced by citizen trust in po- 
lice. For crimes without victims, 
a function of police surveillance. 
For both, a function of recording 
systems 


Generally good, but affected by re- . 
cording and reporting practices 


Good, except where cases are 
shifted among jurisdictions or be- 
tween higher and lower courts ' 


Good 


Hadden, “Criminal Statistics and Their 
Interpretation,” in Nineteenth Century 
Society, ed. E. A. Wrigley (Cambridge, Eng.: 
The University Press, 1972), pp. 336-96; 
and J. M. Beattie, “The Pattern of Crime in 
England 1660-1800,” Past and Present, 
vol. 62 (February 1974), pp. 47-92. 

4. Daniel Bell, “The Myth of Crime 
Waves,” in his The End of Ideology (New 
York: The Free Press, 1960), p. 157. A more 
recent North American critique is Donald 
Mulvihill and Melvin Tumin, “American 
Criminal Statistics: An Explanation and 
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The second problem deals with 
how public order changes over time. 
On the above argument, statistics 
on crime and arrests in most con- 
temporary societies, are, in effect, 
the reports of the social and politi- 
cal system to itself about the 


seriousness of its self-defined prob-, 


lems of public order. As public 
concern mounts, more crimes are 
likely to be reported; as police 
concern rises, so will patrolling and 
arrests. Similarly, changes in the 
extent of official insecurity will 
likely show up in changing rates 
of commitals for trial, convictions, 
and—-depending on the time and 
place—the severity of sentences. 
Evidently there is a circular pro- 
cess in which increasing public 


concern is likely to generate higher . 


rates of reported crime. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
there is an approximate relation be- 
tween changes in objective criminal 
behavior and changing public con- 
cem. If illegal behavior of par- 
ticularly threatening kinds increases 
in frequency and visibility, con- 


- cern’‘and official reaction are likely. 


to increase too, perhaps more rapidly 
than the behavior itself. Therefore 
the trends in crime indicators are 
revealing about the changing vol- 
ume of disorderly behavior in ways 





Appraisal,” in Crimes of Violence (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence, Vol. 11, 
1969). For general commentary on the 
sources, uses, and limitations of criminal 
statistics, with special reference to Britain, 
see Hermann Mannheim, Comparative 
Criminology (Boston: 
1965), chap. 5, and, especially Nigel Walker, 
Crimes, Courts, and Figures: An Introduc- 
tion to Criminal Statistics (Harmondsworth, 
Eng.: Penguin, 1971). The adequacy of con- 
temporary Australian data on crime is dis- 
cussed in Paul Wilson and J. Brown, Crime 
and the Community (St. Lucia: University 
of Queensland Press, 1973). 


Houghton-Miffin,. 
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that statistics, for one point in 
time, cannot: be. The one major 
qualification is that changes in the 
law, police procedures, and court 
disposition of cases sometimes oc- 
cur independently of the degree of 
concern about crime, and alter indi- 
cators as a consequence. So the 


‘practical: task, when interpreting 


data on crime trends, is to disen- 
tangle the social reality of behavioral 
change from the political. and ad- 


‘ministrative reality of change in 


the institutions which respond to 
and record behavioral change. 

‘In brief, official data on crime, 
weighted by population, are prima 
facie indicators of levels of public 
disorder, -defined as. the extent of 
public concern about crime (indexed 
by indicators,of crimes known to 


‘ police) and the extent of official 


efforts at crime control (indexed by 
data on arrests and convictions). 
Given enough contextual informa- 
tion, one may also be able to in- 
fer the relative importance of be- 
havioral and institutional factors in 
causing changes in indicators of 
public disorder. In the aggregate, 
we can think of crime data as the 


` product of two different conditions. 


One is behavioral: the volume of 
criminal acts." The other is insti- 
tutional: the activities of the agen- 
cies which define and maintain pub- 
lic order. Both change over time, 
but changes in official activities 
are more readily observable than 
changes in social behavior. Given 
an observed sef of short- and long- 
term trends in indicators of disorder, 
institutional factors are examined 
first to see to what extent they can 
account for the trends. By a process 
of elimination, the residual changes, 
if any, can with some confidence 
be attributed to changes in social 
behavior. 
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THE REVERSING TREND IN PUBLIC 
~- ORDER IN THREE CITIES, 1820s 
TO THE 1970s 


Optimistic celebration of the im- 


provements in urban life was a 
common theme of observers of 


“most Western cities during the 


second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Improved public order was one 
of the celebrated accomplishments. 
Not only were streets increasingly 
likely to be paved and lighted, 
they were safer to travel by day 
and night. Not only were produc- 
tivity and personal wealth increas- 
ing, property was more secure from 
the depredations .of thieves than 
ever before. One can be skeptical 
about whether the voiceless. under- 
classes had such a rosy perception 


of city life. The fact remains that . 


the official records of crime and 
punishment for three cities that we 
have studied in depth document 
a-sustained improvement in public 
order that began in the second 
quarter of the century and con- 
tinued ‘to 1900. In proportion to 
the rapidly growing populations of 
London, Stockholm, and Sydney, 
the numbers of murders, assaults, 
and thefts of almost all kinds which 
came to police attention declined 
irregularly, but consistently, for half 
a century or more. So did. the 
numbers of persons arrested and 
convicted for such ‘ offenses. . As 
public order improved, so did the 
quality ofjustice. The courts, though 
harsh and biased against defendants 
by contemporary standards, were 
distinctly more lenient and solici- 
tous of defendants’ rights than they 
had been before 1850.5 

Public order, as reflected in the 


5. See the case studies in Ted Robert Gurr, 
Peter N. Grabosky, and Richard C. Hula, 
The Politics of Crime and Conflict: A Com- 


. parative History of Four Cities (Beverly 


Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1977). 
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official data, E A to improve 
in-London until the 1920s, and in 


` Stockholm and Sydney, through the 


1930s. No clear trends were evi- 
dent during the 1940s, but in the 
1950s a pronounced increase began 
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in almost all indicators of crimes - 


against persons and property, one 


that has continued upward to the 
present at an accelerating rate in 
all three cities. We have noted the 
skepticism of many sociologists 
about the significance of the re- 
ported recent increases in disorder; 
they have voiced no such doubts 
about the declines of the nine- 


aware of them. The historians, for 


their part, generally accept the social ` 


reality of improving public order in 
the nineteenth century, but have 
not been disposed ‘to evaluate re- 
cent developments. Our analysis 
summarily examines selected indi- 


cators of crime across a century: 


and a half; with special -attention 


to the changing institutions which . 


generated them, as a-means of 
assessing the validity: of the his- 
torical versus sociological inter- 
pretations. 


Indicators of common crime 


The first consistent data on crimi- 
nal offenses in the three cities 
appeared early in the nineteenth 


century. By 1880 they reached, and: 
in some cases surpassed, in detail , 


and precision the data currently 
available. A deceptively difficult 
problem in this kind of study is 
matching crime to population data 


. teenth century; indeed seem un- . ` 


for the purpose of constructing indi-. - 


cators. Our data for London before 
1869.refer to the County of Middle- 
sex alone and to the Métropolitan 
Police District (MPD) thereafter. 
The data on Stockholm refer to the 
administrative city, whose bound- 


aries have ever lagged behind 






suburban sprawl; in 1968, for ex- 
ample, administrative Stockholm 
included’ only 59 percent of the 
population of Greater Stockholm. 
Data on crime in the City of Sydney 
proved so scanty that we employ 
data on crime and population. for 
New South Wales in its entirety; 
Sydney, itself, has comprised as 
little as 25 percent of its popula- 
‘tion (in the 1850s) and as much 
as 60 percent (in 1970). 


This analysis is limited to ““com-- 


mon crimes” against persons and 
property, because these are the of- 
fénses that typically arouse the most 
widespread and vocal public con- 
cern. Since people of all classes 
fear and. excoriate offenses like 
murder, assault, robbery, and bur- 
glary, they can be expected to be 
more often reported to the author- 
ities and more consistently policed 
than moral offenses or political 
crimes. ‘ 

To simplify comparison, we use 
summary indicators of crimes of 
agression and crimes of acquisition. 
These are constructed by aggregat- 
ing more detailed categories of 
offense. For London, for example, 


the summary indicator for crimes of . 


aggression includes murder, man- 
slaughter, attempted murder, wound- 
- ing, and assault (but not rape or 
armed robbery). The summary indi- 
cator of crimes of. acquisition in- 
cludes burglary, robbery, larceny, 
receiving stolen goods, fraud, em- 
bezzlement, forgery, and similar 
offenses.® For London and Sydney 
(New South Wales) the analysis is 


6. Many of the components of these com- 
posite crime indicators are separately 
analyzed in Gurr, Grabosky, and Hula, The 
Politics of Crime and Conflict, pts. 2 through 
4, and almost ‘all of them prove to have 
- similar trends. The most significant exception 
is -burglary in London, which increased 
throughout the nineteenth and early twentl- 
eth centuries. 
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restricted to the more -serious (in- 
dictable) offenses of these two kinds, 
because data for lesser offenses are 
not available for the entire period 
of interest. Only for Stockholm are 
data on petty’ as well as serious 
offenses ‘available for the entire . 
period— more precisely, from 1830 
onwards. 

The criminal justice System has 
been likened to‘a funnel in which 
the police record many more of- 
fenses than they clear by arrest, and 
many more people are arrested than 
are charged, tried, and convicted. 
For each city and general .category 
of offense, we sought indicators 
representing what was happening at 
two distant points in the funnel: 
crimes knowa to police and con- 
victions. For New South Wales, 
statistics on zrimes known are too’ 
sparse, so arrest: data are used in- 
stead. The two kinds of indicators 
are not uniformly available for the 
full century and a half. With some 
exceptions, only convictions data 
were reported during much of the 
nineteenth century and only of- 
fenses known for the most recent 
period. Moreover, the two indi- 
cators usually differ markedly in 
magnitude. crimes known being in- 
variably more numerous than con- 
victions. Nonetheless, for periods 
when both were reported, they 
prove to Fe closely correlated; that 
is, they have similar peaks, valleys, 
and trends.” This simplifies the 
task of s-udying long-term trends 
because it shows that known of- 


7. These are representative correlations 
(Pearson r's) between alternative indicators 
of disorder: Stockholm, 1865-1963, thefts 
known versus convictions, r = .89; London, 
1893-1931, arrests for all indictable of 
fenses ve-sus convictions on trial, r = .84; 
New Sotth Wales, 1914~70, arrests for 
crimes of aggression versus convictions, r 
= .75; arrests for acquisitive crimes versus 


_ convictions, r = .89. 
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fenses and convictions can be used, 
cautiously, as interchangeable indi- 
cators of trends in disorder: ` 
London. Historians of crime and 
public order in England have pointed 
to the Victorian era as one in 
which civil order greatly improved. 
Trends in indicators of court con- 
victions for serious crimes of ac- 
quisition and aggression, in figures 
1-4, are entirely in accord with 
the historical judgment .and, we 
might add, with the opinions of 
contemporary Londoners who com- 
mitted their views to paper. The 
1830s and 1840s were disorderly 
times, matched by strenuous efforts 


. at official control, including the 


founding of the Metropolitan Police 
in 1829 and the high conviction 
rates reflected in our data. By the - 
1850s, however, conviction rates de- 
clined markedly and continued to do 
so, though more gradually, through- 
out the Victorian and Edwardian 
eras. By the first decade of the 


-™ 


twentieth century, the conviction 
rates for both categories of serious 
crime were approximately one- 
quarter of what they had been in 
the 1830s and 1840s. 

Most data series for the MPD 
were interrupted by the Great De- `’ 
pression, but there:is evidence of a 
substantial increase in known crimes 
of both types beginning in the 
late 1920s. Data after the Second 
World War are for known offenses 
only, not convictions; nonetheless, 
indicators of all categories of known 
crimes show marked increases. (So 
do measures of total convictions, 
not shown here.) As of 1930 known 
crimes of aggression were about 7 
per 100,000 population, compared to 
about 12 per 100,000 in the early 
1950s. The most dramatic changes 
in all the London data are the 
increases in offenses known after 
1955. Between that year and the 
early 1970s the indicator of crimes 
of acquisition increases by a factor 


FIGURE 1 
London: Indictable crimes of aggression, 1834-1931, per 1000 population. 
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FIGURE 2 
London: Indictable crimes of acquisition, 1820-1931,-per 1000 population. 
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l f FIGURE 3 
London: Indictable crimes of acquisition, 1933-1972, per 1000 population. 
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FIGURE 4 
London: Indictable crimes of aggression known to police, 1945-1972. 


o8 Murder and manslaughter 
per 100,000 
0.6 X 
0.4 
a 
Assaults and attempted 


0.2 murder per 1000 


1950 


of four; assaults and similar crimes 
by a factor of'seven; and the 
murder rate more than doubles. 


Official data ‘through: 1975, not. 


graphed here, show no levelling 

off of the upward trend.® 
Stockholm. The crime data for 

Stockholm, summarized in figures 


_5~7, are aggregated ‘somewhat dif-, 


ferently from those of London, but 
trace a similar pattern. Convictions 
for assault and breach of the peace, 
though quite variable in the nine- 
teenth century, were higher than in 
the first half of the twentieth cen- 

8. For a more detailed analysis of crime 


in London, see Gurr, Grabosky, and Hula, 
The Politics of Crime and Conflict, pt. 2. 


1960 1970 


tury by a ratio of about 4 to`.l. 
Statistics on convictions were not 
reported after 1947, but the over- 
lapping indicator of assaults known 
to the police shows a four-fold 
upturn after 1950. Murder and man- 


. slaughter are, and have been, rela- 


tively rare crimes in Stockholm, 
but convictions and reports for them , 
(not shown heré) showed a similar 
decline from the mid-nineteenth ~ 
to the early twentieth century, and 
a marked increase from 1950 to 1965. 
Indicators for theft in Stockholm 
include both serious and petty of- 
fenses, but not the white-collar 
crimes, like fraud, that are included 
in the indicators of crimes of ac- 
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FIGURE 5 
Stockholm: Convictions for assault and breach of the peace, 1842- 1947, ‘and reported cases 


of assault, 1943—1971, per 1000 population. 











quisition for the other cities. The 
convictions data show that, as in 
London, the 1830s and 1840s were 
times of unprecedented civil action 
against offenders. The long-term 
trend thereafter was one of decline, 


interrupted by marked, but short- 
term, increases about 1870 and 1918. 
In the 1920s and 1930s thé ‘con- 
viction rates were half what they 
hdd been between 1890 and 1915, 
and one-fifth their levels a century 


a FIGURE 6 
Stockholm: Convictions for theft, 1830-1964, per 1000 population. 
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FIGURE 7 


Stockholm: Thefts known to police, 1866—1970, per 1000 population. 
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before. Statistics on known offenses 
were reported only after 1865, but 


generally show the same gradual de- 


cline—and sharp, short-term in- 
creases —as the data on convictions. 
Beginning in the 1940s, concern 
about property crimes seems to 
have increased as drastically as it 
did in London, judging by the indi- 
cator of offenses known. They more 
than double during the 1940s, de- 
cline briefly, and then double and 
redouble in the next 20 years. The 
convictions data are available. only 
through 1964, but trace the same 


variations: by 1964 the conviction | 


20 30 40 50 60 70 


rate was four times what it was in 
the late 1930s. The sheer scale of 
the contemporary problem is sug- 
gested by the fact that one serious 
(indictable) theft was reported for 
every 20’ Londoners in 1974, and 
one theft for evéry 11 inhabitants 
of Stockholm in 1971.9. 

Sydney. Sydney was founded as 
a penal colony in 1788. Until the 
end of transportation of convicts 
from England in 1840, a sizeable 
proportion of its inhabitants were 
convicts or ex-convicts, who were 


9. For a more detailed analysis of crime in 


: Stockholm, see ibid., pt. 3. 
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unquestioningly assumed to have 
criminal proclivities by the noncon- 
vict population and whose behavior 
was subject to careful policing 
and harsh sanctions. One conse- 
quence was the very high—absolute 
and. relative—level of convic- 
tions for serious crimes in early- 
nineteenth century New South 
Wales, shown in figures 8 and 9. 

Despite the distinctive composition 
of the population and its antipodéan 
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location, the nineteenth century 
trends in New South Wales are 
remarkably similar to those in Lon- 
don and Stockholm. Conviction rates 
began to decline in the 1840s 
rather. than later, but from then 
to: the. end of the century, their 
steady decline was marked only by . 
slight perturbations. If. 1840-41 is 
used as a, base period and convic- 
tion rates. then are compared with 
‘those 20’ and-40 years later, these 
` approximate ratios are obtained: 


` 18808 


1840-41 - early 1860s 
Serious crimes of acquisition 6 2 1 
Serlous crimes of aggression 10 2 1 


The twentieth century data in 
figures 10 and 11 show that’ the 
trend continued through the 1930s.’ 
Underneath the marked year-to-year 
fluctuations, it is apparent that by 


the early 1930s the conviction rates 
for these two categories of offenses 
had declined by nearly half from 
their levels in the 1880s. 


‘FIGURE 8 
New South Wales: Serious acquisitive crimes, 1811~1892, convictions per 1000 population: 
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FIGURE 9 


a7 


New South Wales: Serious aggressive crimes, 1811-1892, convictions per 1000 population. 
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In the 1940s, in: what is by now l 


a familiar pattern, the conviction 
rates for serious acquisitive crimes 
began to increase substantially; they 
tripled by 1970 and showed no 
signs of levelling off. Convictions 
for serious aggressive ‘crimes also 
increased but not so sharply: their 
average in the 1950s and 1960s 
was about double the rates of 1935- 
40, and they do not increase signif- 
icantly after the early 1950s. The 
arrest rate for such crimes (not 
shown), however, increased much 
more sharply and continuously 
throughout the 1950s and 1960s, 
and in the latter decade was 600 
percent of the arrest rates in the 
1930s. The apparent discrepancy is 
readily explained: one of the insti- 
tutional responses to rising arrest 
rates in New South Wales, as in 
England, has been to shift less- 





1680 


1880 1900 1910 


serious cases from the higher courts 
to magistrates’ courts, which can 


dispose of them in less costly and. 


more efficient fashion.’® 


INTERPRETING TRENDS IN CRIME 


All three of-the cities share the 
Western cultural tradition, and two 
of them—London and Sydney— 


- have institutions of public order 


rooted in the English common law 


tradition. In other respects, though, | 


the cities are dissimilar: they vary 
in ecological setting, size, political 


‘history, economic activities, class 


composition and stratification, social 
policy and services. It is all the 
more .singular, therefore, that the 
trends in their indicators. of crime 


10. Fora more detailed analysis of crime in 
Sydney and New South Wales, see ibid., 
pt. 4. ; 
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FIGURE 10 
New South Wales: Aggressive crimes, 1893-1970, arrests per 10,000 and higher court 


convictions per 1000. 
0.20 


0.15 
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over a century and a half can be 
summarized, without serious distor- 
tion, in ‘figures 12 and 43. The 


first figure represents the changing’ 


incidence of convictions for crimes 
of acquisition and violence. against 
the person from the 1830s through 
the mid-1960s. Figure 13 shows the 
trends in crimes known during the 


60 years. for which such data are. 


. regularly available. n 


11. The following procedure was used to 
determine the common trends: For each city, 
the moving ten-year average for convictions 
was recorded for every fifth year for which 
data were available (as shown in figures 1- 
11), for 1830, 1835, 1840, and so forth. The 


Convictions , 





1930 


y 


Arrests 


1940 ..1950 .I960 1970 
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lowest rate in each series was set equal to 
1.0 and the other rates expressed as a ratio 
of that. In London, for example, the lowest 

average conviction rate recorded for indict- - 
able murders and assaults between 1820 and 
1930 was 1.36 per 100,000 in 1930, while 
the highest was 12.5 in 1845. The’ 1930 ratio 
was set at 1.0; the 1845 ratio, therefore, was 
12.5/1.36 = 9.2. The procedure was repeated 
for the trend in indictable thefts, and for 
both kinds of convictions in New South Wales 
(higher court convictions) and Stockholm (all 
convictions). Since all the series have a com- 
mon minimum of 1.0, they can be plotted on 
the same graph. The graph covers only the 
period for which at least four ratios were 
available. New South Wales is excluded be-, 
fore 1850 because of its exceptionally high 
rates during the convict era; if they were in- 
cluded the 1830s average would exceed ten. 
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FIGURE 11 
New South Wales: Serious acquisitive crimes, 1893-1970, higher court convictions per 


1000 population. 
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The fateful question is: What do 
these trends in public disorder sig- 
nifyP Since official data on public 
disorder present at best a diffracted . 
image of criminal behavior, one 
must ask whether. the trends can 
be attributed to changes in the in- 
, stitutions of public order. Such in- 
stitutional ‘effects must be dis- 
counted before one can attribute 
the trends—if any .remain—to a 
changing social reality. 


The vertical bars represent the range of varia- 
tion around the mean. In 1880, for example, 
the highest ratio score was 4.8 (aggressive 
crimes in Stockholm), the lowest was 2.0 
(theft in New South Wales), the average of 
six ratios was 3.2. Neither kind of offense 
and no one city has a, consistently higher 
or lower rate of decline. 





1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 


Criminalization and 
decriminalization 


The first question is whether 
there have been substantial re- 
definitions of criminal behavior in 
.any of the Western societies during 
the past 150 years that might account 
for declining crime indicators in 
the nineteenth century or their in- 
creasé in the last several decades. 
Much nineteenth century legislation 
aimed at controlling economic and 
political dissent by the working 
class, but most of it has long since 
been repealed. There also has been 
great variation in social and legal 
definitions of deviant and immoral 
conduct. The list of social behaviors 
that have been the subject of re- 
current attempts at regulation is 


a 
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FIGURE 12 . " 


The common trend in convictions for crimes of theft ‘and violence in Western societies, 


1835-1965. 
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similar in all three societies and 
includes—among others—vagrancy, 
lack ‚of regular employment, in- 
fidelity, homosexuality, abortion, 
prostitution, public urination and 
profanity, insulting behavior, gam- 
bling, alcohol consumption, and the 
use of drugs other than alcohol. 


Vagrancy and similar conditions are 


now rarely a criminal offense and 
most sexual acts between consent- 
ing adults have been decriminal- 
ized—formally in England and Swe- 
den, by de facto nonenforcement 
in New South Wales. Most of the 
other offenses listed remain on the 
books.” 


12. Trends in “victimless?” crimes and 
political offenses in the three cities are 





1910 | 1930 | 1350: 1970 


The changing scope of criminal 
laws governing collective behavior 
and social conduct is evident in 
the spasmodic rise and decline of 
conviction rates for those offenses. 
When we turn to crimes of vio- 
lence and-theft, the picture is dif- 


. ferent. Many revisions have been 


made in the laws relating to these 
offenses in all three societies. In 


analyzed in The Politics of Crime and Con- | 
flict. In some instances they parallel the 
trends'in common crime;. in others, not. It 
should be noted that the most frequent occa- 
sion for arrests in all the cities in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries was not 

“common crime” but. drunkenness, while in ' 
the mid-twentieth century, traffic violations: 
have pride of place. 
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l , FIGURE 13 
The common trend in known crimes of theft and violence in Western ‘societies, 1910-1970. 
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1910 1930 


England the principal changes oc- 
curred in the -1820s and 1830s. 
In Sweden there were wholesale 
. recodifications in 1865 and 1965. 
In’ New South Wales.the criminal 
law has grown by accretion, : with 
fairly substantial revisions in 1883 
and 1900. But. none of these legal 
changes, nor any: others, have in 
any substantial way broadened or 
narrowed the prevailing definitions 
of what constitutes murder, assault, 
theft, or fraud. Most people . in 
these three societies, dominant 
groups and ordinary citizens alike, 
enter the last quarter of the twen- 
tieth century with much the same 
distaste for these kinds of behavior 


(3 


1950. 


Fd 





1970. - ` 


as: was found in the nineteenth 


century. 


Palice systems ` 


Measures of crimes known tothe 
police depend on public trust in 
the police and police efficiency. ` 
By the same token, arrests, and 
hence conviction rates, tend to vary 


‘ with police manpower and ef- 


ficiency. Therefore we must ask 
whether changes in the scope, ‘ef- 
ficiency, or activities of police sys- 
tems might account for crime trends. 
13. For a comparative analysis of changing 
legal boundaries of crime see Gurr, Rogues, « 
Rebels, and Reformers, pt. 2, chap. 3. . 
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The long-term decline in thé 


crime indicators in the nineteenth-. 


and early twentieth centuries can- 
not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be attributed to declining 
police efficiency. The greatest de- 
clines in the crime indicators, in 
fact, followed or coincided with the 
establishment of modern, centralized 
police forces. in all three cities. 
In London: the Metropolitan Police 


was established in 1829, replacing’ 


a patchwork of uncoordinated and 
mostly unprofessional police and 
‘watch services. From then onward 
they employed increasingly well- 


trained officers and new methods- 


of detection, winning the grudging 
respect and, ultimately, the admira- 
tion of London’s citizens. Increased 
efficiency and growing public sup- 
_ port coincided with declining rates 
‘of commitals and ‘convictions, not 
increasing ones. In New South 
Wales there was a marked increase 
in the efficiency of police’ follow- 


ing the-establishment of a colony- 


wide force in 1862, and careful 
inspection of the conviction rates 
in figures-8 and 9 shows that 
they increased distinctly and sharply 
in the next few years. But this is 
a relatively small fluctuation around 
the long-term declining trend. In 
Stockholm the police establishment 
was centrally organized and given 
expanded duties and resources in 
1850; figure 7 shows that' the 
following decade was characterized 
by sharply declining rates of con- 
viction for theft. Subsequent re- 
organizations mainly took the form 
of the addition of specialized de- 
partments, until 1965, when all 
local police forces in Sweden were 
placed under national control. 

; Since increased police efficiency 
contributed to, or at least coincided. 
with, the improvement of public 
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“order in these three cities, it chal- 
‘lenges the plausibility of the argu- 
ment that police efficiency accounts 


`- for- the contemporary increase’ in . 


record crime. But- the argument 


-needs to be tested more directly. ` 
One way in which reformed police -. 


procedures might cause increases in 


. crime indicators is by way of change 


in recording systems, Such a change 
,occurred in London in 1931-32, 
when police were required to enter 
into the official records a host of of- 
fenses about which they earlier had 
taken only informal notes. This 
change caused a doubling in the total - 
number of indictable crimes re- 
corded by police. But we can iden- 
tify no-comparable changes between 
1955 and 1972 that might account for 
the 400 percent increase in known 


` thefts in London. In fact there is a 


countervailing tendency: there have 
been recurring increases in the 
threshold value of goods stolen, dis- 
tinguishing indictable from nonin- 
dictable offenses. 

~ Another example comes from New ' 
South Wales, where officials put an 
end in 1970 to keeping the “‘Paddy’s 
in which petty offenses were 
informally recorded. Thereafter, - 
such offences were to be included in 
the official totals, which means that - 
increases in reported theft after 1970 | 
will be inflated by comparison with 
pre-1970 data. But there were no re- 
cording changes, which conceivably 
could have accounted for reported 
increases between 1960 and 1970: 
200 percent in larcency, 300 percent 
in breaking ‘and éntering, 600 per- 
cent in armed robbery. One last ex- 
ample comes from Stockholm, 
where the rate of reported murders, 
attempts, and manslaughter . (not 
shown here) increased by a ratio 
of about 1:5 between the early 1950s 
and 1967, and then, in the next four 
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years, fell by 3:1. This improvement 
in public security reportedly was 
due to a change away from the prac- 
tice of using the label “attempted 
murder” for the more serious cases 
of assault. 
Increased police Bien his- 
torically coincided with declining 
indicators of common crime in thése 
three cities. Nonetheless, critics of 
modern police forces often suggest 
that the recent increases in known 
offenses, arrests, and convictions 
are the result of increasingly dili- 
gent police dipping. into the dark 
figure of previously unrecorded 
crime. We have three kinds of evi- 
dence to bring to bear on, this hy- 
pothesis. One is the evidence of 
police force size: if rising crime 
indicators follow the expansion in 
police manpower, then the argu- 
ment gains plausibility. Elsewhere 
we have reported on statistical tests 
of this relationship. Between 1870 
and 1940 there were nine instances 
of particularly rapid short-term ex- 
pansion in the absolute and propor- 
tional size of the police forces 
in the three cities. During this era, 
periods of police expansion Were 
followed by short-run declines aver- 
aging 3.9 percent per year in indica- 
tors of aggressive and acquisitive 
crime. Between 1941 and 1970, we 
identified five further instances of 
rapid police expansion. In this re-t 
cent period, police expansion was 
followed by increases averaging 
3.8 percent per year in the summary 
crime indicators. Analysis of the 
specific circumstances, however, 
shows that in each case, as in many 
earlier ones, a sustained increase in 
reported crime provided the incen- 
tive for police expansion. In Stock- 
holm, for example, the ratio of police 
to population remained roughly con- 


stant until 1962; in the next eight 


years it was expanded by a third. 


Crime rates had been rising for a 
decade or more prior to police ex- 
pansion. In New South Wales the 
police force declined in size in the 
1950s and early 1960s, then under- 
went a modest expansion beginning 
about 1965, Here, as in Stockholm 
and London, police.expansion re- 


. flected public and official . concern 


about previous increases in recorded 
crime. The police and politicians in 
these three cities used crime data to 
justify increases in police resources, 
but it strains belief to argue that 
they created crime waves for that 
purpose. What distinguishes the 
contemporary experience is that in- 
creases in police manpower have not 
had any impact on the steadily rising 
rates of crime which prompted police 
expansion. 

Two other tests of the “more thor- 
ough policing” explanation are pro- 
vided by the crime data themselves. 


_ The great majority of crimes known 


to police are not detected through 
active police patrolling, but come to 
their attention through citizen com- 
plaints. The size and efficiency of 
the police play little part in this 
process. Where police efficiency does 
play a role is in apprehensions. If in- 
creased efficiency is a principal cause 
of rising crime rates, then arrests, 
and perhaps convictions, should rise 
as fast or faster than known crimes. 
The opposite proves to be the case. 
Postwar data from all three cities 
show that the known crimes have in- 
creased much more rapidly than ar- 
rests or convictions. 

The third test is provided by com- 
paring the rates of growth in more 
serious versus less serious offenses. 
In general, serious offenses are more 
likely to come to police attention 
than petty ones. If rising crime rates 
are the result of more thorough re- 
porting, then the increase in offenses 
known should consist dispropor- ' 
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tionately of minor offenses: It is con- 
sistently the case in all three cities 
that reported assaults—a lesser of- 
fense—have increased somewhat 
more rapidly than murder and at- 
tempts. Where theft is concerned, 
however, the opposite is true: the 
serious offenses of robbery and bur- 
glary have increased far more rap- 


idly than those for petty theft. (See: 


the above figures of New South 


Wales.) So this evidence is ami-. 


biguous. Part of the rise in reported 
assaults (but not murder) may: be a 
function of increased citizen report- 
ing; the rise in various forms of theft 
are ‘be so explained. 
have identified several -in- 
_ stances in which changing police 
operations caused distinct, abrupt 
changes in crime indicators. A part 
of the postwar increase in rates for 
assault could be due to better polic- 
ing or better reporting. But the 
weight of the evidence is substan- 
tially against the “more efficient 
policing” explanation of rising 
crime rates in these three cities.’ 


Judicial disposition of cases 


There are two’ ways in which 
changes in court procedures over 
time might significantly affect indi- 


cators of convictions for crime. We . 


need to be especially concerned 
- about these issues when assessing 
trends in nineteenth century Lon- 
don and New South Wales, where 
we rely on conviction data alone. 
Expansion of defendants’ rights be- 
fore the courts may result:in pro- 
portionally fewer convictions, but 
this probably can be dismissed as a 
significant factor in the nineteenth 


14. For a comparative discussion of the 


evolution of modern policing systems in the - 


three cities, and more detailed evidence on 
the impact of changes in policing on crime 
rates, see ibid., pt. 2, chap. 4. 
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century because the most substan- 
tial expansion of rights in all three 
societies -occurred late in the nine- 


teenth century and early in the 
twentieth, after many decades of de- 


clining conviction ' rates. ‘In New 
South Wales, for example, accused 


_ persons were not given the right to 


examine witnesses or testify in their 
own defense until 1891, nor was an 


` appeals court established until 1912. 


English reforms of this. sort were 
introduced in the same era. Free 
legal services were widely provided 
in Stockholm beginning in 1919, but 


~ not in London or New South Wales 


until much later. The expansion of 
defendants’ rights may help explain 
why conviction rates have increased 
much more slowly than known of- 
fenses or arrests in the last 20 years, 
but it does not account for the nine- 
teenth century decline in conviction 
rates. Moreover, indicators of com- 
mitals to trial, show the same de- 
clining nineteenth century trends 
as convictions, which provides one 
additional kind of verification. 

If defendants for a given kind of 
offense are brought before higher 
courts in one period, and given sum- 


- mary justice by magistrates’ or police 


courts in another, the conviction 
rates for serious offenses obviously 
will be affected., Similarly, courts 
may be more lenient in one period 


than another. A variety of evidence . 


shows that the severity of sentences 
declined substantially during the 
nineteenth century in all three so- 
cieties. At the beginning of the 1880s 
the emphasis was on capital punish- 
ment for all major offenses—sen- 
tences which in England usually 
were commuted to transportation to 
Australia. By mid-century the em- 
phasis had shifted to imprisonment. 
Later in the nineteenth century and 
especially in the twentieth century, 


a decided trend toward shorter ser. 4 1 
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tences and greater reliance on fines 
set in. Probation and parole systems 
were introduced beginning around 
the turn of the century, as part of a 
growing interest in rehabilitation. 
More important fòr the purpose of 
interpreting nineteenth century 
conviction statistics, the same 
liberalization of punishment was ac- 
companied by-increasing reliance on 
summary justice and probation. In 
other words, a given criminal offense 
in the first half of the nineteenth 
century was more likely to lead to 
a higher court conviction in both 
London and New South Wales than 
it was thereafter. In Stockholm, 
where we have the parallel evidence 
on reported offenses and the total 
volume of convictions, there are no 
grounds for doubting the magnitude 
of decline. But in London and, es- 
pecially, New South Wales, part of 
the decline in conviction rates is a 


' consequence of changing judicial 


practice. . 


CONCLUSION 


There are similar 150-year trends 
in the official data on common 
crimes in London, Stockholm, and 
New South Wales. We have exam- 
ined the historical evidence on the 
operations of the institutions of 
public order, to test the possibility 
that the reversing trend was due 
largely, or in some substantial part, 
to changes in the-criminal law, ur- 
ban policing, or court disposition of 
cases. Some short-term fluctuations 
in crime rates can be accounted 
for in these terms. A part of the 
nineteenth century decline in con- 
victions for serious offenses in Lon- 
don and New South Wales probably 
was due to shifts in the disposition 


15, For a comparative discussion of 
judicial and penal policies in the three cities 
see ibid., pt. 2, chap. 5. 


of cases from higher to lower courts. 
The recent increases in conviction 
rates probably are muted by the 
same factor. There is little evidence, 
though, that either nineteenth cen- 
tury declines in crimes reported to 
police, or the dramatic increases 
since 1950, can be’ attributed to 
institutional factors. The major al- 
ternative explanation of the revers- 
ing trend is also the simplest one: 
that the volume of threatening so- 
cial behavior did decrease consis- 
tently and dramatically in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century 
experience of these three cities and 
then, in the aftermath of World War 
II, began an increase far more rapid 
than the earlier decline. This inter- 
pretation cannot. be accepted be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt, because 
so many distorting cultural and in- 
stitutional factors intervene be- 
tween illegal behavior and its official 
records. But it is improbable, to say 
the least, that these factors could 
simultaneously cause declines of 
four to eight magnitudes in different 
kinds’ of crime in three distant and 
disparate cities in the second half of 
the nineteenth century and equally 
great increases in the third quarter ` 
of this century. It is far more likely 
that the trends reflect, in a some- 
what distorted way, real and ‘pro- 
found changes in aggregate social 
behavior. 

Two fundamental questions are 
raised by the findings of this study. 
One is whether they. are generaliz- 
able to other Western societies. Few . 
published studies have dealt sys- 
tematically with the nineteenth cen- . 
tury records, but those which have 
come to conclusions similar to ours. 
The trends we observe in nineteenth 
century London closely resemble 
those of all England and Wales.'* 


16. See Gatrell and Hadden, “Criminal 
Statistics and their Interpretation.” 


T CONTEMPORARY CRIME 


t 

In France, the raté of persons ac- 
cused of property crimes declined 
by a ratio of 10:1 between 1826 and 
the 1930s." Studies of Boston and 
Chicago show declines in diverse 
official indicators of crime during 
the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the early part of the twenti- 
eth century.’® Turning to the con- 
temporary period, the rise in official 
indicators, of ‘crime since around 
1950 in London,’ Stockholm, and 
New South Wales parallels the 
widely-documented experience of 
most other Western societies. In a 
‘ forthcoming study of trends in pub- 
lic order since 1945, for example, 
we survey official data on known of- 
fenses and convictions in 16 West- 
ern democracies. All of them have 
experienced accelerating rates of 
property crime in recent years, and 
most have had parallel increases in 
offenses against persons. Interest- 
ingly enough, the English-speaking 
and Scandinavian countries have 
experienced the sharpest and most 
consistent increases.” 

The second question is one of 
causality. What mix of social, eco- 
nomic, demographic, political, and 


17, See Abdul Q. Lodhi and Charles Tilly, 
“Urbanization, Crime, and Collective Vio- 
lence in Nineteenth Century France,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, vol. 79 (September 
1973), pp. 296-318. 

18. On Boston, see the references in note 
5, above. Data on Chicago are reported in 
Wesley G. Skogan, Chicago Since 1840: 
A Time-Serles Data Handbook (Urbana: 
Institute of Government‘and Public Affairs, 
University of Illinois, 1975). 

19. Ted Robert Gurr, “Crime Trends in 
Modern Democracies since 1945,” Interna- 
tional Annals of Criminology, forthcoming. 
The rates of increase have been lowest in 
the German-speaking countries. Japan offers 
a marked contrast to the Western experience: 
its rates of common crime have declined 
steadily and substantially since the early 
1950s. 
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“cultural changes are responsiblé for 


the common trends in socially- 
threatening behavior in Wester’ so- 
cietiesP Subsequent studies will 
deal with aspects of that question. 
The evidence of this essay, though, 
does challenge one approach to ex- 
planation: it provides little support 
for the contention that the recorded 


- increase in crimes of theft and vio- 


lence in Western societies during 
the recent past can be explained . 
away by changes in the operations 


‘of. the police and criminal justice 


systems. On the contrary, the in- 
ternal consistency of.the data and 
the cross-cultural parallels in trends 
in public order strongly imply an 
underlying behavioral reality: an 
upward surge in socially-threaten- 
ing behaviors that was first detect- 
able in some societies in the 1930s, 
subsided briefly after World War II, 
and then accelerated with gather- 
ing momentum to the present. 

This conclusion challenges at 
least one of:the conventional views 
about how to éontrol crime. Al- 
though the evidence supports the 
common belief that crime has greatly 
increased in most.Western societies, 
it does not sustain the companion 
belief that. the workings of the 
police, courts, or. penal institutions 
have consistent effects on the magni- 
tude of crime. The century-long de- 
cline in,common crime that began 


` in the 1840s in London, Stockholm, 


and New South Wales was accom- 
panied by increased policing and 
less punitive, “more rehabilitative 
penal treatment. Sirice the 1960s the 
same conditions are associated with 
sharply increasing crime. Leon Rad- 
zinowicz made the point well when 
he said, nearly two decades ago, 
“The potentiality of criminal legis- 
lation and penal system combined, 
for. influencing the phenomenon of 
crime, has been greatly exaggerated 
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in all countries.”*° In present per- 
spective, it is evident that the poli- 
cies of public order which seemed to 
work for nearly a century no longer 
have the salutary effects once at- 
tributed to them. If the reversing 
trend is to be explained, it must 
be by reference to the workings of 
more fundamental social forces. | 
One other homily on the state of 
social knowledge and research 
about common crime also follows. It 
is that those who dismiss rising 
rates of theft, assault, and murder 
as a social fiction which needs. no 
remedy may be correct in some 
instances, but in general are just 
plain wrong. The problem is a very 


' 20. Leon: Radzinowicz, “Changing Atti- 
tudes towards Crime and the Devises Used 
to Combat it,” Proceedings of the Poyal 
Institution of Great Britain, 37 ve 59), 
pp. 29-53. 
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real one in most Western societies, 
and it weighs most heavily on less 
advantaged social groups. It is the 


poor and the near-poor who are most 


victimized by assault and theft in 
Western societies, and they are the 
ones who pay a disproportionate 
share of the costs of commercial 
theft, which are passed on as a kind 
of regressive tax to consumers. They 
are also the people most likely to be 
caught up in deviant behavior that 
becomes, at the hands of the authori- 
ties, first a stigma, then a bitter, anti- 
social life from which there is no 
exit. From the point of view of all 
these victims, the academics who 
dismiss or minimize the social re- 
ality of crime from their point of 
security and social advantage are 
accessories after the fact, and so are 
officials who deal symbolically 
rather than substantively with the 
issue. 
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Sociological Criminology and: Moedelé of Juvenile . 
Delinquency and Maladjustment 


. By DENIS SZABO 


ABSTRACT: The aim of this paper is to review and reinter- 

‘pret the contemporary literature on juvenile delinquency 

_ by classifying it according- to two explanatory models 
called the “consensual” and “conflictual” models. 

The consensual model considers the social system as a 
general framework of interactions structured in a homeostatic 
system, while the conflictual model sees it as a system of 
unresolvable conflicts between its component elements. 
Methodological and theoretical correlates of the two models 
are outlined, based on the general sociological literature; 
the relevant research on juvenile delinquency is summarized 
and analyzed according to its ties or „affinities to one or 
the other model. Studies on ecology, social organizations, 
subcultures, social regulation and control are included in the 
consensual model; research on hidden delinquency and 
dark numbers, on deviance as opposed to delinquence, 

. on existential contexts and meaningful acts as opposed to | 
legally defined conduct are included in the conflictual 
model. 

For both noite the spac on social policy and practice 
is discussed. - 


Denis Szabo is a doctor in social and political sciences from the University of 
Louvain and the director of the International Centre for Comparative Criminology 
of the Université de Montréal. Author and co-author of several books, he has 
been an advisor to Canadian, American and French commissions of inquiry on 
criminal justice, violence, and crime. He is also a fellow of the Royal Society 
of Canada and Vice President of the International Society of Criminology. 
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HE identity crisis in sociology 

-during the 1960s fragmented 
the relative coherence which ‘this 
discipline had achievéd since the 
1930s under the influence of a posi- 
tivist philosophy of science. As in 
the formative years of the discipline 
in the latter.part of the nineteenth-cen- 
“tury, we are facing many sociologies, 
sometimes in’ fundamental episte- 
mological and methodological con- 
flict with each other. In view of this, 
it is only natural that sociologists’ 
contributions towards explaining 
juvenile delinquency must reflect 
this confusion. 

The aim of this paper is to re- 
view and to reinterpret the con- 
temporary literature on juvenile de- 
linquency by classifying it according 


. to two explanatory models. These I 


call the “consensual” and “conflic- 
tual” models. I well realize the 
danger of such a simplification, 
whatever the heuristic justification. 
The thinking of most authors reveals 
many more nuances than are brought 
to light by the observations in the 
essay that follows. However, to en- 
courage discussion and to provide an 
overview of the subject, I decided 
to risk these ee sistant 
criticisms. 


PARADIGMS IN SOCIOLOGICAL 
THEORIES 


How can we define these two- 


models? One can get a clear picture 
of their distinguishing character- 
istics by looking at how each model 
views various concepts. Let us con- 
sider the concept of social organiza- 
tion first. The consensual model 


sees social organization as a homeo- 


static system in which all the ele- 


. ments are related by subtle inter- 


actions causing equal retroactions, 
stabilizing the whole and contribut- 
ing to its internal cohesion. Conflicts 


a 
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are resolved by the establishment 
of a new equilibrium. On the other 
hand, the conflictual model views. 
social organization as a system in 
which opposing interests create un- 
resolvable conflicts between ele- 
ments. These conflicts emanate from 
the very nature of the’ social or- 
ganization which it is their missiọn 
to change radically. They are the 
natural instrument to bring aboùt a 
more just, less alienating society, 
reconciling man to himself. 

The consensual model interprets 
social reality via an intellectual 
paradigm which considers reality as- 
a fact which must be discovered, 
while the conflictual model uses: an 
intellectual paradigm in which real- 
ity must be constructed. For the 
consensual model, all: social. phe- 
nomena are explained. in terms of 
interaction—of domination—be- 
tween numerous organizations, be 
they national, religious, ethnic, pro- 
fessional or whatever. The explana- 
tory key and the primary object of 
analysis is the exercise of power 
among all the elements of a social 
organization. For the conflictual 
model, all social phenomena are 
explained in terms of class. con- 
flict, where social class is defined ` 
by the relation of individuals to the 
ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. 

The consensual model assumes 
that man faces life endowed with a 
highly complex biogenetic and so- 
ciocultural legacy. Placed in certain 
historical conditions, in a given 
socioeconomic structure, man de- 
velops in different ways according. 
to his learning processes. This dif- 
ferentiation, based on his specific ` 
sociological and genetic heritage, 
gives him a status in-society that 
will be higher or lower than that of 
others who have a different heritage. 
This inequality is a fundamental ` 


er 


fact of the human condition; it 


should be corrected to some extent 


by the sense of justice existing in 


each era, but cannot, and should : 


not be entirely eliminated.. Consen- 
sus, the ability and the need to 
adhere to a,common good ‘is at 
once a principle of explanation 
and a principle of justification. 

The conflictual model assumes 
the ontological equality of man. 
Everything that leads to, inequality 
in a given society must therefore 
be corrected. Correction is not 
achieved through natural adjust- 
ment, but through conflicts, con- 
frontations, and revolutions. Thus, 
for the conflictual model, conflict 
is at once a principle. of ‘explana- 
tion and a principle of justification. 

Having outlined some epistemo- 
logical differences, we.can now look 
at the essential methodological dif- 


ferences between our two models. 


The consensual model is well-suited 
to the positivist methodology, hav- 


ing a preference for quantitative | 


methods. An analysis of interde- 
pendence of factors as, for instance, 
the effects of social mobility on 
the integration of the family or of 
the view of the mother’s role in 
the adoption of specific behavior 
in the relationships between adoles- 
cents and adults, could alone con- 
_tribute ‘sufficient knowledge of an 
acceptable scientific exactness. This 
is the only acceptable way of. con- 
tributing to a “theory” of society: 
The social facts are taken as they 
are, assuming the objectivity and 
neutrality of the researcher in the 
gathering of the facts and the inter- 


pretation of the results. The relative , 


detachment of the researcher from 
the conflicting interests being de- 
bated is an article of faith that is. 
traditionally proclaimed in the very 
first chapter of methodological trea- 
tises. “To know more and -more 
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about increasingly restricted sub- 
jects,’ the adage’ of the exact 
sciences, which largely character- 
izes the positivist methodology, 


“applies as, well to! the social sci- 


ences. The rest is qualified as “‘litera- 
ture” —somewhat pejoratively.' 

The conflictual model; on the 
other hand, gives -preference . to 
qualitative methodology. The trans- 
lation of social reality into simplified 
indicators’ does not conform to the 
objective of this kind of sociological 
theory, which assigns itself the task 
of redefining the: basic facts of the 


social reality. Is the rate of divorce 


an’ indication of family disintegra- 
tion or does it reflect a new form 
of relationships between the sexes? 
Does the increase in suburban 
population mean the failure- of 
urbanization or is’ it a new type 
of rural- life? There are many such: 
examples. What must be remem- 
bered above all is the questioning 
of the positivist functions of the 


‘interdependence of the variables 


that constitute the social structure. 
The significance of the data takés 
precedence over. precision (in the 
quantitative sense). The first ques- 
tion in methodology will not be 
assurance to the world of the ob- 
jectivity and neutrality of the. re- 
searcher’s approach. On the con- 
trary, he will be asked to show his 
colors. On which side is he? Hor 
whom is he working? 

The redefinition or reconstruction 
of the sociocultural reality is the 
message; particularly of the trend in 
phenomenology inspired by Schutz. 
A whole new. sociology will ‘be 
created around the hopes and aspira- ` 
tions of certain social groups— 
the “masses” ‘as. they’ are called by 


LL. A. ‘Coser, “Presidential Address: Two 
Methods in Search of a Substance,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, vol. a no. 6 
(1975), pp. 691-700. . . : 
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some—based on values that are 
flourishing in opposition to those 
which are held by mainstream social 
groups. The methodology of the so- 
cial sciences must channel this 
potential for change, these aspira- 
tions for authenticity of men, whose 
true nature has been alienated, 
caught in a stranglehold by the exist- 
ing social institutions. 

A methodology very close to 
theory, extensively using participant 
observation, producing works of a 
literary nature—this is the image 
presented by most of the works 
closely or remotely.connected with 


the conflictual model. With the re- « 


sources of this methodology, sociol- 
ogy poses rather than solves prob- 
lems. If social engineering, close to 
economics, is the model for many of 
the positivist sociologists, it is so- 
cial criticism which attracts the ad- 
herents of most qualitative meth- 
odologies. Incidentally, Marxism 


comes closer to one or the other. 


model depending on whether or not 
power is in the hands of Marxist- 
Leninist parties. A Marxist in power 


adopts the consensual model; the’ 


same, in opposition, obviously sees 
things. in terms of conflict. As Ray- 
mond Aron rightly said, the social 
scientist of the first school sees 
himself as the counsellor of the 
Prince; the other, as the confidante 
of Providence.? 

Turning now to the political con- 
text of research, we see that signif- 
icant differences between our two 
models are. again to be found. In 
the consensual model, concern about 
the political implications of re- 
search is mediated by the method- 
ological principle of relative neu- 
trality on the part of the researcher. 
It follows that research, itself and 
the application of the results of re- 


2. R. Aron, “Macchiavel et Marx,” Contre- 
point 4 (1971), pp. 9-23. 
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search for political purposes will, 
in this perspective, constitute two 
entirely different things. This is not 
to say that many researchers work- 
ing in the positivist tradition dọ 
not consider themselves engaged 
politically. But the majority will 
deny any direct connection be- 
tween research, its conception, de- 
velopment and realization, and def- 
inite political intervention. 

This would not be the opinion 
of most supporters of the conflictual 
model. In their view, to define a 
subject is already to take sides in 
a conflict in which those who are on 
the “good” or “bad” side of those in 
power are opposed. Finally, when 
we consider sociological. theory it- 
self, we identify with the consensual 
model’s ecological theories, as well 
as those relating to structure, or- 
ganization and social control. Among 
the contributions of the conflictual 
model, we count the Marxist con- 
tributions in the Western European 
countries, interactionist theories, . 
and ethnomethodological theories. 

_To sum up, the crisis in sociology 
is closely’ linked with the social, 
political and moral crises of the 
second half of the twentieth century. 
Liberal and pluralistic democracies 
can only partially exorcise their 
demons and, even then, only dur- 
ing major crises or when collective . 
danger confronts them. The indus- 
trial and scientific revolution of the 
nineteenth century, the tragedies of 
the two world wars, are examples 
of such “uniting factors.” But the 
birth and rebirth of doctrines which 
seek the destruction of the social 
and political fabric of a pluralist, 
liberal democracy are cyclical phe- 
nomena, recurring in different guises 
at approximately regular intervals. 
The arguments are similar; only 
the vocabulary changes. As Aragon 
said, “experience is never trans- 
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mitted; only dogmatism is.” So the 
discussion goes on and on, and 
texts of a hundred years'ago take 
on a contemporary flavor, and vice: 
versa. 

It is equally obvious that these 
models are exercising a noticeable 
influence on public policy. Prac- 
titioners in the field of juvenile 


delinquency will interpret the facts ` 


and act upon them according to 
their views on issues vis à vis 
the relevant models. The contra- 
dictions in criminal policy, as well 
as in correctional practices, the well- 
known phenomenon in policy sci- 


ences of self-fulfilling prophecies: 


are reflections of or account for 
these contradictions. The theoretical 
insights in this article, by the same 
token, highlight their own policy 
implications. 


. MODELS OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
CRIMINOLOGY AND JUVENILE 
MALADJUSTMENT 


In the light of the reservations 
already mentioned, we have gathered 
here works which, in the final analy- 

. sis, accept the premise of the adap- 

tation of the social, organism to 
the exigencies of change inherent 
in the functioning of the social 
system. The idea of adaptation is 
opposed here to that of the frag- 
mentation that occurs when adapta- 
tion has not run its normal course. 
It is presumed that adaptation— 
the adjustment to changing condi- 
tions—is the rule in the functioning 
_ of society. Should fragmentation oc- 
cur, it is the result of a failure of 
the process of adaptation. - 


The consensual model’s , 
explanation of juvenile 
delinquency 


Let us remember that it was the. 
ecological study of society that 
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dominated the ‘theoretical back- 
ground of the first important Ameri- 
can school of sociology, borrowing 
from biology. the concept of the 
“community,” where a society is 
organized in complex interaction 
with the physical resources of the 
environment and later on with the 
sociocultural milieu. The influence 
of the environment and the inter- 
action between the environment and 
social groups constitute the first 
formulation of the consensual model. 
Inasmuch as the transmission of 
community values was taking place, 
thanks to the constraint exerted by 
the imposition of norms of conduct, 


it was enough for the sociologist 


to identify, describe, and analyze 
the factors which prevented, dis- 
torted or changed the natural tend- 
ency of young people to conform 
to the expectations and restraints 
of their milieu:. family, neighbor- 
hood, school, peers, work. 

Very soon, and always in this 
same perspective, certain authors 


concentrated on. some explanatory 


factors which they believed were 


‘strategically more decisive than 


others. Thus Cloward and Ohlin,’ 
after Durkheim and Merton, showed 
the effects of the socioeconomic 
organization on the chances of young 
people to adjust, particularly those 
who came from underpriviledged 


` social milieus. Their conclusion was 


that, for those who started life with 
handicaps accumulated for -genera- 
tions, equal’ opportunity was mere 
fiction, a meaningless article of faith « 
in a liberal democracy. 

The conclusions drawn from these 
studies tended, for the most part, 


‘to follow the direction of the con- 


sensual model. ‘Appropriate social 


3. R. A.. Cloward, and L. E. Ohlin, 
Delinquency and Opportunity: A Theory of 
Delinquent Gangs (New York: Free Press, 
1960). 
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policies were essential to assure the 
handicapped a truly equal chance in 
the competition that is the law of 
urban living. The Great Society of 
the sixties largely conforms to. this 
ideal. The consensual model was the 
great driving force, the helping hand 
in a reformist social policy. Social 
democracy, the complement of polit- 
ical democracy, characterized Great 
Society programs. 

Those who set out to aay the 
idea of the subculture more thor- 
oughly, such as Wolfgang and Fer- 
racuti,*. Downes® and Morris,® for 
example, were intrigued by a sort 
of . inverse integration of young 
people in mini societies which were 
established marginal to, or at odds 
with, the community. For these 
authors, the very term “subculture” 
indicates a kind of writing-off of a 
part of the society from the great 
whole, whose mission it is toin- 
tegrate in.active harmony all par- 
ties, categories, classes, and groups. 
Within this same broad perspective, 
but drawing upon different sources, 
are those who subscribe to social 
regulation. The difference between 
this and the ecological tradition lies 
mainly in the fact that the mobility 
of the population within the urban 
area has increased. This fact assured 
greater prominence to theories 


. which stressed the psycho-socio- 


logical elements of integration 
rather than the physical milieu. 
The black ghetto in large Ameri- 
can cities is still an appalling reality; 


4. M. Wolfgang and F. Ferracuti, The Sub- 
culture of Violence: Towards an Integrated 
Theory in Criminology (London: Tavistock, 
1967). 

5. D: Me Downes, The Delinquent Solu- 
tion: A Study in Subcultural Theory (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1966). 
© 6. T. Morris, The Criminal Area: A Study 
in Social Ecology (London: Routledge and 


_ Kegan Paul, 1957). 
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itis unlikely to change significantly, 
however. 

Starting with Durkheim ea his . 
concept of mechanical solidarity, — 
researchers, including Empey,’ Hir- 
schi, and Jessor,® make room in 
their perspectives for the contribu- 
tions of Tarde,” Mead," Dollard,” 
and Skinner.” This tradition of so- 
cial psychology stresses the im-- 
portance of socialization, of acquir- 
ing norms of motivation and behavior 
through experience or imitation. 

According to M. Cusson,'* who ` 
maintains that processes of exchange 
are the basis of social interaction, 
the “exchanger” is always con- 
cerned about the consequences of 
his behavior. His actions ‘are based 


_on the principle of reciprocity and 


mutual and complementary inter- 
ests. Man is-considered a rational 
being who calculates the advantages 
or disadvantages his actions can 
elicit. Neither ‘subconscious im- -/ 
pulses nor environmental forces 
alone can explain the motivation 
behind human behavior. 


7. T. Empey, S. G. Lubeck and R. L. 
LaPorte, Explaining Delinquency. Construc- 


‘tion, Test and Reformulation of a Sociologi- 


cal Theory (Lexington, Mass.: 
1971). ' 

8. T. Hirschi, Causes of Delinquency 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1969). 

9. R. Jessor et al, Society, Personality 
and Deviant Behavior (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1968). 

10. G. Tarde, La Criminalité Comparée 
(Paris: Félix Alcan, 1924). 

11. G. H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society 
from the Standpoint of a Social Behaviorist, 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). ` 

12. J. Dollard et al., Frustration and Ag- 
gression (New Haven, Conn.: ‘Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 195D). 

13..B. F. Skinner, Par dela la Liberté 
et la Dignité (Paris: HMH-—-Laffont, 1972). 

14. M. Cusson, “Les Théories de Échange 
et al Délinquance,” (Manuscript, Research 
Group on Juvenile Maladjustment, Université 


D. C. Heath, 


_ de Montréal, 1976). 
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In a community or a group, the 
norms will be respected to the ex- 
tent that those who are in agree- 
ment with them resort to rewards 
and penalties to impose them. In 
a group where non-conformists are 
too ‘numerous and the conformists 
too “spineless,” 
spect for the established. norms. 
A youth will be deviant, then, to 
_ the degree that he finds little grati- 


fying exchange with the members ~ 
of the conformist group and that he 


spends his time with other deviants 
who at once protect him against 
the possible pressure of conformists 
and approve of his behavior. The 
result is the contravention of norms, 
respect for which is no longer en- 
forced. 

When an individual is strongly 
integrated in a conformist society, 
he has little motivation and few 
sociocultural grounds to create a 
milieu where antisocial conduct 
can crystallize. Certain individuals, 


in their conformist pattern of be- 
havior. When this integration is 
weakened, when ‘social regulation 
is exercised only partially, and by 
fits and ‘starts, defiance, deviance, 
and confirmed delinquency occur. - 

Adherence to a deviant norm at 
a given moment provides a profile 
of the make-up of the delinquent 
` personality as it was analyzed, by 
analogy with the phenomenon of 
conversion; by De. Greeff and 


developed and standardized by, 


Pinatel.’® If-integration in delin- 
quent subcultures reinforces the 
making of a delinquent personality, 
the accompanying exclusion from 
the conformist society does like- 
wise; as Cusson observes, theft: is 


15. E. De Greeff, Introduction à la 
Criminologte (Bruxelles: Van der Plas, 1946). 

16. J. Pinatel, Criminologie, 3rd ed. (Paris: 
Dalloz, 1975.) 


there cannot be re- 
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the antithesis of exchange. In the 
ideal model of exchange; each part- 
ner gains from the transaction. In 
theft, one partner profits at the ex- 
pense of the other. The basis of 
exchange is agreement; that of theft 
is force ,or trickery; a negation - 
of agreement. Exchange prospers 
where there is understanding or 
mutual trust. Theft and aggression 
break the relationship, setting in- 
dividuals one against the other. 

' Thus delinquency can be ana- 
lyzed from two points of view, 
stemming from the principle of 
reciprocity which this approach pro- 
poses.. It concerns a) delinquency 
as a negation, of reciprocity in social 
relations based on the exchange of 
services and manufactured goods 
and b) the violation of a norm 
which is considered a rule of the 
game, accepted by common accord, 

and which assures- justice and fair- 
ness to all parties, concerned in 


. the exchange. . 
certain milieus are thus deeply set ` 


The model is constructed by com- 
bining the variables, including and 
standardizing the transactions of 
the young person with his milieu. 
Reciprocity of expectations ‘should 
correspond with a -reciprocity of 
services furnished. The explanation 
of delinquency will therefore be 
based on the following: 


` 1) Insufficient gratification of the sub- 
ject by his milieu. 

2) A lack of reciprocity between the 
contribution of society and that of me . 
subject. 

3) Foo many demands which cannot 
be met by the subject. * 

4) Little gratification of the young 
person, creating a feeling: of injustice. 

5) A general decrease in the ex- 
changes between the young person and, 


‘his milieu (alienation). - 


6) A general decline in the quality 
of the exchanges with the milieu, cul- 
minating in near rupture. `` e 

DA greater number of gratifying rela- 
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tions with non-conforming subjects or ` 


groups or those which are marginal to 
the community. 


If all these variables follow the 
same direction, the result is the 
exclusion of the subject and his 
chosen milieu from'the community. 
This exclusion is based on the lack 
of established authority in the pur- 
suit of exchange relations based on 
confidence and reciprocity. At the 


‘same time, the individual is freed 


from all the controls inherent in 
exchange relationships. He’ there- 
fore is labelled, based upon the 
bad reputation ‘that is the result of 
the seven variables just enumerated. 
Once labelled, the ‘subject's ability 
to engage in gratifying exchange 
relationships is practically nil. Mau- 
rice Cusson concludes that the model 
of social regulation, based on the 
concept of exchange, easily fits in 
with the other sociological models 
explaining juvenile maladjustment. 


Impact on soctal policy and 
practice 


This then; very briefly, is the 
consensual model’s explanation of 
juvenile maladjustment. It is now 
important to consider the impact 
and significance ‘of the model on 
social policy: 

a) Man is evil but, under écreain 
conditions, capable of giving of his 
best; left to his own devices, hew- 
ever, the indomitable forces of evil 
will prevail. Evil must be seen as 
a fact of the: human condition, 


‘embodied in the hostility of nature 
_ (suffering, sickness, death), in the 


hostility of the interior world of 
man, his own wickedness, his in- 
ability to live up to his own aspira- 
tions.” All great civilizations have 

17. J. Baechler, “De Quelques Princiges 


@€énéraux du Libéralisme,” Contrepotnt 17 
(1975), pp. 125-47. i be CF 
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tried to interpret the evil, the ex- 
istence of which is a universal 
fact. The source of the evil is in 
man himself and not in sources 
outside him. From Pascal to Jung, 
we find this notion, which is still 
voiced among contemporary think- 
ers with approaches as different as 
Baechler’ s8 and Kolakowski’s.! 

b) Since good and evil are. inex- 
tricably mixed in man, there is no 
hope for thé advent of an ideal 
society. By persistently hunting 
down what is considered evil, we 
risk setting up regimes or tyrannical 
practices which, in order to sup- 
press the sources of evil, must 
also suppress freedom. This dualism. 
makes it necessary at all times to — 
consider the consequences of re- 
medial action. History has proved 
that the remedy often is worse than 
the disease. There has been a price 
for the slightest element of what we 
call progress, and we cannot com- 
pare the loss and the gain, ob- 
serves Kolakowski. “It is our duty 
to fight all thé sources of affliction, 


‘but we do so without the hope of 


ever being sure that the tree of 
progress will bear fruit.”?® This 
skepticism about means, which does 
not exclude the passion for justice, 
is a very special characteristic, and 
illustrates our point nicely. 

c) If we cannot increase the good 
without increasing the evil, we can 
only hope for modest and partial 
results from any social policy. Baech- — 


ler says that the massive increase 


in resources has created a great 
deal more envy.*#! The waning of 
religious fanaticism has been com- 
18. J. Baechler, Qu’est-ce que l'Idéologie? 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1976). 
19. L. Kolakowski, Alienation of Reason: 


`A History of Positivist Thought (New York: 


Doubleday, 1969). 
20. Ibid., p. 134. 
21. J. Baechler, “De Quelques Principes 

Généraux du Libéralisme.” 
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pensated for by a greater secular 
fanaticism. Free education has re- 
sulted in the State—and thus every- 


one—paying some’ of the cost for 


educating the children of the leisure 
classes. The only way social condi- 
tions can be equalized is by in- 
creasing the role of the State, which 
means increasing, inequalities in 
terms of power. Generalized par- 
ticipation in decisions would only 
mean a tremendous loss of time 
in idle talk, resulting in boredom, 
and would inevitably pull the auto- 
nomous individual into a socially 
stratified system. The rational con- 
clusion, therefore, is a reformism 
accompanied by great prudence, 
and a refusal to replace the present 
solutions by others which have not 
proved themselves. One might say 
that the. latest works of Daniel 
. Bell,” Irving Kristol, and Daniel 
Moynihan in sociology, and J. Q. 
Wilson?’ in criminology, subscribe 
‘to this, point of view, and théir 
influence today is far from negligible. 


` The conflictual model’s explanation 
of juvenile maladjustment 


The consensual model dominated 
criminological theory and research 
almost exclusively until the ‘mid 
1960s. Rehabilitation and resociali- 
zation: these were the key words 
of the criminal justice policy of 
the era. During the crisis in so- 
ciology mentioned earlier, another 


theory appeared and another inter- . 


pretation model developed, which 
for lack of a better title, we called 
the “conflictual model.” As in the 
case of the preceding model, itis. 
an archetype, combining a whole 
series of approaches, traditions, ex- 


22. D. Bell, The Coming of Post-Industrial 
Society: A Venture in Social Forecasting 
(New York: Basic Books, 1973). ` 

23. J. Q. Wilson, Thinking About Crime 
(New York: Basic Books, 1975). ` 
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planations, and methodologies, 
which, incidentally, may seem in 
certain respects to be in opposi- 
tion to one another. We are pre- 
senting them here descriptively, 
without integrating them in a co- 
herent whole. Nonetheless, as in the 
previous model, we shall show that 
in a way they belong less to a school 
than to a community of thought. 
The conflictual model rejects the 
idea of adaptation. The pejorative 
meaning given the concept of “re- 
covery” is an example of this 
rejection. i 

‘The concept of power and its 
exercise seems to be central to 
this model. It is presumed, straight 
off, that. those who exercise power 
make it an instrument of oppres- 
sion, reserved for their exclusive 
profit. The very nature of power is 
oppressive, its ‘exercise arbitrary. 
The unequal treatment of the citi- 
zens that results always benefits 
those in authority; to the detriment 
of the poor. This discrimination, 
which stems from the very nature 
of the existing social organization, 
and which establishes inequality as 
a principle of organization in this 
society, is a scandal in the eyes of 
criminologists of the conflictual 
model. 

The research which gave birth to 
this interpretive model increased 
towards the end of the fifties. Find- 
ing that the majority. of. delinquents, 
both adult and juvenile, came from 
the poor and underprivileged 
classes,- the sociologists’ first step 
was to question the validity of the 
measuring instrument that estab- 
lished: this: image. This was the 
reason for the studies on hidden 
delinquency, started by Nye and 
Short.* Although it was not clear 

24. J. E. Nye and J. F. Short, “Scaling 
Delinquent Behavior,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, vol. 22 (1857) pp. 326-31: 
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at the beginning, the desire to re- 
define the data concerning the prob- 
lem of delinquency in new terms 
emerged. The result of these works 
was the perception of a delinquency 
distributed much more generally 
throughout society. It was found 


- that breaking the law was not only 


limited to, members of the poorer 
classes that filled the institutions, 
but that many norms, protected by 
the law and its agencies, were 
violated by the middle classes. 
The latter furnished not only the 
lawmakers, but also ‘the adminis- 
tration charged with enforcing the 


law (policemen, magistrates, social- 


workers, educators). Very quickly 
the question was asked: Could de- 
linquency not be the expression of 
an attitude, a defiance, of one social 
class towards the other?’ Since 
the majority of these studies were 
made in the United States, the 
fact that the- “dangerous classes” 
were black and belonged to the 
urban. subproletariat, played a con- 
siderable role in the sensitivity 
which oriented these studies and 
their interpretations. 

The substitution of the term “de- 
viant” for delinquent marks the 
schism between the consensual 
model and the conflictual model. 
Albert Cohen was the first to make 
the change in his essay which 
appeared in 1960. According to him, 
deviance was a concept that en- 
compassed delinquency which was, 
itself, a result of a purely juridic 
and sociologically accidental tech- 


nicality. Deviance he defined as the. 


opposite of conformism. 
For those who upheld the con- 
’ flictual model, this society was not 
' characterized by a spirit of soli- 
darity, as Durkheim believed, nor 


25. W. C. Miller and J. J. Conger, Per- 
’ sonality, Social Class and Delinquency 
(New York: Wiley, 1966). 
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‘Becker becomes meaningful: 
_what side is the sociologist? He 
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i 
by an-interdependence based on 
the play of complex interests, in 
instant balance, as Pareto saw it. 


. No, this society was based on so- 
cial classes in conflict with one 


another, having opposing interests, 
some reconcilable, some not. Some 
researchers focussed’on the legisla- 
tion responsible for juvenile justice. 
The works of Platt Chambliss,” 
and Quinney” pointed out the ex- 
tent to which these laws had no 
purpose other than to dispose of a 
class enemy. The critical function 
of science must prevail. One cannot 
look for solutions to problems posed 
ins terms of postulates and premises 
that are declared unacceptable, that 
are challenged on philosophical and 
moral grounds. It is in this per- 
spective that the question of Howard 
on 


must take the side of the victim 
of a rule instituted by those in’ 
power to maintain that power in- 
tact and intended to exploit the 
people of our postindustrial society. 

The sociologist as critic reminded 
us that to define the problem is 
to become involved. We will there- 
fore pose the problem by asking 
the delinquent the significance of 
his act, the aspirations that led him 
beyond the pale of this society 
that does not accept him, but which 
he too rejects. In the interpreta- 
tion of all the criminogenic factors 


previously enumerated, we see the 


introduction of a radical criticism of 


26. A. M. Platt, The Child Savers: The 
Invention of Delinquency (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press; 1969). i 

27. W. J. Chambliss and R. B. Seidman, 
Law, Order and Power (Reading, -Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1971). 

28. R. Quinney, Criminal Justice in Amer- 
ica: A Critical Understanding (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1974). 

29. H. S. Becker, ed., The Other Side: 
Perspectives on. Deviance. (London: Free - 


- Press of Gléncoe, 1964). 
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contemporary postindustrial society: 
Among the latter’s victims are the 
delinquents. 

The concept of man and society 
put forward by this model is very 
different from the preceding model. 
„Here man is as conceived by Rous- 
seau; all evil is external. As Sartre 
said, hell is other people. Other 
men, groups, societies, all the socio- 

- cultural and economic environment 
must be changed in order to save 
man. The Dionysian concept of man 
postulates the expansion of the ego 
to the limit. It promises to break 
the narrow corporal prison in which 
we are all captive by affording a, 
glimpse of the exaltation of com-” 
munion with the infinite. The end 
of alienation, of fragmentation, dué 
to the contradictions of our involve- 
ment in the complex and sometimes 
contradictory networks of our inter- 
personal relationships, will be pro- 
claimed once these contradictions 
are removed. The elimination, of 
these contradictions leads us to a 
new human society, where, at last, 
the tug of war between the forces 
of good and evil no longer exists, 
since their main function will have 
béen eliminated during the destruc- 
tion of the socioeconomic base of 
capitalist exploitation. ; 

The hope of a community with- 
out conflict, above good and evil, 
is an integral part of the philosophy 
underlying ‘the new criminology, 
as certain of its adherents call it. 
“It is forbidden to forbid,” was the 
anonymous graffiti appearing on the 
walls of the Sorbonne in May 1968. 
“We want a society where the power 
to ‘criminalize’ will no longer exist 
because it will have no object,” 
proclaim. the authors of The New 
Criminology.” 


30. L Taylor et al., The New Criminology: 


For a Social Theory of Deviance (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1973). 
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Let us enumerate the character- 
istics of this model as defined by 
one: of its most gifted representa- 
tives, Michael Philipson.” 


1) Instead of looking for the ‘causes 
of delinquency, we" seek the signif- 
icance. We try. to understand, in the 
Weberian sense of the term, the process 
by which the actors: arrive at their 
specific conduct. 

- 2) Based on the perception of the 
actor, we shall try to describe the 
emergence, transmission, perpetuation 
and modification of the sociocultural 
significance of the delinquent act. 
From this point of view, the social 
structure could be considered .a vast 
network of symbolic clues diversely 
shared among various individuals and 
groups in the society. The role of the, 
sociologist is to take the part of the 
subject he is analyzing, in this case 
the delinquent, and to understand from 
his perception of these clues the scope 
.and meaning of the deviant act. 

3) The persons thus analyzed belong 
to groups, to social classes, however, 
whose existence and conscience’ are 
determined by a common dependency 
on those who exercise power through 
the contro] of the economic system. 

- _ 4) The subject’s decision to act is not 
due to objective calculation, to a rational 
choice of available: alternatives. For the 
sociologist working in this perspective, 
the alternatives seen by the actor 
cannot be reduced to objective and 
rational data. . ` 

5) Delinquency’ belongs in the vast 
‘category of deviant behavior, some of 
which is ‘innovative, while some re- 
fiects the refusal ‘on moral grounds 
to accept odious values. 

6) By detypifying the concept of de- 
linquency, the sociologist points out 
the existence in society of forces of 
dynamic change, which constantly re- 
define the objectives, methods, and 
orientation of sociéty, its groups and 

* classes. 


31. M. Phillipson; Sociological Aspects of 
Crime and Delinquency (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1971). 
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7) Statistics as indicators of delin- 
quency are rejected. However, they 
can be accepted as indicators of the 
functioning of the judicial and social 
control systems. 

8) We tend to consider delinquency 
an expression of social conflict.” The 
Marxist adherents of the conflictual 
model look upon the penal law as an 
instrument of oppression and maripula- 
tion in the hands of the bourgoisie. 
Power is the essence of the conflictual 
perspective: it is a confrortation of 
value systems, of world views, of hope 
for a new society and stubborn de- 
fense of the status quo. 

9) In the light of these considera- 
tions, it seems clear that nothing in 
the deviant act itself- qualifies it as 
deviant; it is in the eyes of cthers 
that it becomes so. 


` 10) With regard to methodology, this ^ 


model is characterized by a total dis- 
trust of the value of official statistics, 


- of the gathering of opinions streo- 


typed and conditioned by the mass 


media, by the Gallup Poll survey 
method. It is by participant observa- - 


tion and empathy, that the researcher 
penetrates his subject’s world. 


Impact on social policy and practice - 


The impact of the conflictual 
model on social policy is not easy 
to assess. Its protagonists have more 
critiques of social action than con- 
crete proposals. Apart from sporadic 
experiments in communes, the very 
special case of the kibbutzim in 


Israel, and the communist countries,- 


there has-been no integrated social 
model designed that would evolve 
from the breakdown of the present 
society. 

It must be pointed out, however, 
that adherents of the conflictual 
model have made efforts to decrimi- 
nalize acts which result from moral 
commitments of non-conformists, 
‘but are not prejudicial to the ma- 


32. J. Lofland, Deviance and Identity 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 19€9). 
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jority. Certain homo- or hetero- 
sexual practices and the use of 
certain drugs are being removed 
from the control of criminal law; 
other behavior, particularly white 
collar crimes, should be more se- 
verely criminalized in the con- 
sub- 
scribers to this model certainly held 
no monopoly in fighting for these. 
reforms. Nor were efforts to limit 
the role of criminal law in areas 
which seriously endanger the physi- 
cal and spiritual’ integrity of in- 
dividuals supported exclusively by 
research based on conflictual model 
predispositions. The study of more 
or less radical alternatives to the 


' present system of criminal justice 


was encouraged as well. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What effects have these two 
models had on criminal justice 
policy and on the activities of those 
working in the field of juvenile 
delinquency? It is certain that the 
consensual model, an offshoot of 
the existing system, accepts the 
rules of the game. What it pro- 
poses is to rectify the rules) where . 
there is cheating and redefine those 
where a reasonable consensus can’ 
be obtained. Researchers should 
show the reality as it exists, as it 
is experienced by others, and as it 
is exemplified not only by the 
intersubjectivity of the actors but 
also by the institutions with their 


“constraints, traditions, and influence. 


They believe in the possibility 
that contradictory interests can be 
resolved, but within the context of 
the natural and necessary hierarchy 
of the needs of the conformist ma- 
jority and the deviant minority. 
Practitioners and clinicians should 


‘try to guide those in their charge 


in order. to better prepare them to 
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make a place for themselves in 
the social system. Justice on the 


labor market, in the school, and in. 


the family: these are the necessary 
conditions for producing the moral 
integrity basic to constructive social 
behavior. . 

Obviously then, social criticism is 
not lacking in the consensual model; 
it is even an integral part of it. 
Although it is partial, it can be- 
come a basic principle if conditions 
so require. Its adherents’ concep- 
‘tion of man and society makes them 
particularly heedful of the. fact that 
to replace one tyranny by another 


means, as history has shown, a gen-. 


eral loss of freedom and an inferior 
way of life. The most unjust “pro- 


tectors” of the society know that. 


it is they who would lose the most 
by the change. But the subscribers 
to the consensual model foresaw the 
correctness of the thinking of the 
philosopher Kolakowski. Our cor- 
ruptibility is not contingent. We 
know, he writes, that the very 
process of living is -a source of 
anxiety,” conflict, aggression, un- 
certainty, and care. No coherent 
system of values is possible, and 
any attempt to. apply one to in- 
dividual cases is a failure. The 
moral victory -of evil is’ always 
possible. 

If the above model is well- 
suited to an Apollonian civiliza- 
tion, the conflictual model is di- 
rectly in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of a Dionysian civilization. 


In this perspective, researchers try: 
to find in the world of. non-con-. 


formists, of deviancies, and delin- 
quencies, premonitory signs of a 
liberation from the constraints arbi- 
trarily imposed by an unjust society. 
The first task of the researcher is 
to compare non-conformist values 
with conformist values. As soon as 
it is felt that neutrality is impos- 


sible for the scientific investigator, 
it seems to be an inevitable deon- 
tological rule to use research as a 
weapon of accusation in the class 
struggle. It is the researcher’s moral 
obligation to denounce the produc- 
tion of other researchers as so many 
means of defense in the service of 


-the ruling classes and their regime 


of privilege. 

With regard to practitioners in 
the juvenile justicé system, their 
situation seems to be untenable in 
this perspective. Either they must 
admit their role as mercenaries in 
the service of the unjust and il- 
legitimate authorities or continue to 
delude themselves. Inasmuch as 
they admit to neither of these con- 
clusions, their duty, within the limits 
allowed them by the law and by 
society, is to denounce the iniquities 
of the present system. What side 
are we on? There is no doubt 
about the answer, and many magis- 
trates and educators have joined 
with researchers to’show, each with 
the means at their disposal, their re- 
fusal to shoulder automatically the 
responsibility for the injustices of 
the system. Truth takes precedence 
over efficiency. The promise of-a 
total well-being, the hope of a 
benevolent apocalypse, which will 
give man back his innocence, is 
the supreme source .of hope and 
the direct motivation for action. 

In this paper, in a somewhat 
arbitrary fashion, we have grouped 
a whole series of.ideas, often very 
different from one another, into two 
paradigmatic models. We call them 
paradigmatic because they are ac- 
tually two fundamental approaches, 
unyielding one to the other, and 
each commanding an epistemology, 
a theory, a methodology, and a deon- 
tology which, without being ex- 
clusive, are specific. In fact, they 
constitute communities of thought. 
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We have tried to keep in mind 
the influence of epistemology on 
theory, of theory on methodology 
and on the strategy in social policy. 
We must also remember that the 
cultural revolution -which eroded 
‚sociology towards the end of the 
sixties, left its mark on sociologi- 
cal criminology, just as the wave of 
antipsychiatric feeling did on clini- 
cal criminology. 

Intellectuals, men of science, ad- 
visors of the Prince in matters of 
criminal justice, policy, lawyers as- 
signed by law to the delinquent, 
and the criminologists of today must 
bear the weight of these contra- 
dictions imposed by the constant 
changes in scientific methods and 
approaches. Our moral and intellec- 
tual discomfort, however, must not 
be greater than that of preceding 
generations. Each time there is a 
breach in the spiritual and material 
‘structure of the world, the `contra- 
diction becomes more destructive. 

The views of the world that we 
have described, and whose contem- 
porary interpretations of juvenile 
maladjustment we have presented, 
are based on a tradition that has 
existed in the Western world for 
centuries. Upon their dialogue, the 


results of their confrontation, de- , 


pends the quality of today’s society 
and that of the future. I have tried 
to present objectively the two mod- 
éls of sociological explanation of 
juvenile delinquency and to outline 
their proposals for contemporary 
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criminal aiie policy. I have now 
only to say a word about my own 
thinking on these matters. 


I have cited the philosopher Kola- l 


kowski a number of times’ be- 


cause, essentially, my personal posi- 
tion coincides with his. I believe, 


-as he does, that the unity of man 


is not possible. If it were, 'we would 
do everything possible to bring it 
about. The greater our hopes for 
humanity, the more we are tempted 
to offer it all sorts of sacrifices. 
The words of Anatole France are 


„frighteningly true today: never have 


so many been killed in the name 
of.a doctrine which proclaims the 
innate goodness of man. And we 


could add that never have we been 


so hard on man as when we impose 
sacrifices in the name of humanity. 

The evil in us can only be held in 
check, at least partially, by doubt 
which should be cultivated and 
firmly exercised in the, judgments 
we make, not only in science but 
also in politics. The greatest ruse 
of the Devil is to have us believe 
he does not exist, said Baudelaire. 
Itis by thinking ofhim and his power 
as the fallen angel that the intel- 


s 


lectual, the man of science and. 


the criminologist must confront and 


evaluate the adverse dangers im- ‘ 


plied in each act and each decision 
he makes when trying to deal with 
the difficult problem of delinquency. 

33. L. Kolakowski, “Le Diable Peut-il 


Etre Sauvé?” Contrepoint 20 (1976) pp. 
151-64. 
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Monetary Policy Instrumentation and the - 
Relationship of Central Banks and Governments 


By JOHN T. WOOLLEY 


. ABSTRACT: Despite the importance of monetary policy in 
economic management and the substantial stakes involved in. » 
monetary policy decisions, political scientists have’ almost 
entirely ignored important political questions involving both '`' 
monetary policy and central banks. This article organizes in- - 

_ formation about central banks, the institutional focus of much 
of monetary policy, and central-bankers. Two dimensions of 
‘monetary policy instrumentation, complexity and’ concentra- 
tion, are defined and’ related to differences in the relations of 
central banks to governments and interest groups. 


s 


John T. Woolley is a Research Fellow at the Brookings Institution. He eis the author 
of several papers in The' Political Economy of Energy Policy: A Projection for Capi- 
talist Society, edited by Jeffrey R. Hammarlund and Leon N. Lindberg and is pre- 
sently engaged in a book-length study of the politics of central banking. He has held 
fellowships for his work from.the Council for European Studies and the National ` 
Science Foundation. l 
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HEN Phillip Cagan writes 
that, “Monetary policy has 
finally come center stage,”! he is 
scarcely alone in his evaluation of 
the position of monetary policy in 
economic management since the 
late sixties. Not surprisingly, mone- 
tary policy is a controversial subject, 
and the object of political conflict. 
Central banks, typically the institu- 
tional center for forming and execut- 
ing monetary policy, provide a con- 
venient reference point for an exam- 
ination of the politics of monetary 
policy formation. 
A great deal is at stake in mone- 
| tary policy. The significance of 
monetary policy in determining 
levels of econgmic growth, employ- 
ment, inflation, and international 
payments balances is recognized by 
economists of, all persuasions. Al- 
though there are lags between policy 
actions and their effects on such con- 
ditions as employment and inflation? 
the consequences for overall eco- 
nomic performance are considerable. 
To the extent that there are difficul- 
ties in achieving some goals simul- 
taneously—for example, lowering 
inflation and increasing employ- 
ment—central banks will make 
choices. The consequences of these 
choices should be considered the 
consequences of a political process. 
In addition to'the problems asso- 
ciated with achieving these larger 
goals, -specific policy ` maneuvers 
„have accompanying distributional 
_effects—effects which have often 


l. Phillip Cagan, “Monetary Policy,” in 
Economic Policy and Inflation in the Sixties, 
ed. Phillip Cagan et al. (Washington, D.C.: 
American Enterprise Institute, 1972), p. 149. 

2. The exact length of lags has been a 
matter of considerable debate among 
economists. See Michael J. Hamburger, “The 
Lag in the Effect of Monetary Policy: A 
Survey of Recent Literature,” in Monetary 
Aggregates and Monetary Policy, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York (1974). 
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served to generate conflict. Restric- 
tive monetary policy usually makes 
credit more expensive. This disad- 
vantages potential borrowers who 
cannot afford higher interest rates or 
who are likely to be prevented from 
borrowing due to credit rationing by 
commercial banks. The more mod- 
est the rate of monetary growth, the 
more likely that government borrow- 
ing for deficit finance -will “crowd 
out” private borrowers from credit 
markets, which may discourage fixed 
capital formation. It is often the case 
that monetary policy actions change 
the relative prices of different kinds 
of credit instruments; that is, the re- 
turn investors can expect from one 
kind of investment rather than an- 
other. Thus, recent United States 
“credit crunches” have resulted in a 
sharp depression for the housing in- 


. dustry since other kinds of invest- 


ments were more profitable.* These - 
same kinds of effects can. sharply al- 
ter the cost of borrowing by 
local governments, requiring larger 
claims on tax revenués for interest 
payments, or forcing construction to 
be postponed or foregone. Thus, the 
effects of monetary policy are very 
broadly felt, and policy actions can 


‘have substantial distributive im- 


pacts. i 

It is remarkable, then, that cen 
banks and the conduct of monetary 
policy, like few other public organi- 
zations or policy activities, are often 
located in positions independent of 
electoral political processes, which 
is not true of other aspects of macro- 
economic management. In fact, as 
we shall see, the autonomy of central 

3. Duane G. Harris, “Credit Rationing at 
Commercial Banks,” Journal of ‘Money 
Credit and Banking, vol. 6 (1974), p. 227. 

4. Cagan, “Monetary Policy,” pp. 117-25; 
Arnold H. Diamond, “Credit Flows and In- 
terest Costs” (Study for the Subcommittee on 


Economic Progress of the Joint Economic 
Committee, 94th Cong., Ist Sess., 1975). 
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banks from governments does vary 
considerably across countries. 
Nonetheless, it remains true that 
these organizations are distin- 
guished by the fact that arguménts 
for their independence are common. 


The justifications presented for cen- - 


tral bank independence directly 
confront democratic theory, and 
raise the major problem. to which the 
current work is addressed: how do 
we account for differences between 
countries in the autonomy of central 
banks from governments? . 

That central bank independence 
is an interesting problem is further 
confirmed by an awareness of the 
distinctive outlook of central bank- 
ers with regard to economic policy 
choices. The profile sketched below 
suggests that central bankers are 


atypically. concerned with the haz- 


ards of inflation, and tend to prefer 


the risk of too little -stimulus to that 


of too much. . 

Of all the major areas of substan- 
tive policy with broadly felt impacts, 
monetary policy and central banking 
are notable for the lack of attention 
received from political scientists. Al- 
most no systematic work of any sort 
has been done on central banks, cen- 
tral bankers, or monetary policy.® 
The opportunities for research in 
this area are extensive. 

In this essay, some elements of a 
framework for analysis of central 


bank autonomy will be examined. ` 


‘ Specifically, variation in the policy 
instrumentation of central banks will 
be related to variation in the politics 
of central banking. Since extensive 


5. A rare example is Michael D. Reagan, 
“The Political Structure of the Federal 
Reserve System,” American Political Science 
Review (March 1961). Central banks are 
usually only mentioned in passing in text- 
books on the. politics of particular nations. 
This is a sharp contrast to the attention 
that has been given to budgetary politics. 
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information is réadily available 
about the instruments used by cen- 
tral banks, these dimensions provide 
one fruitful way for political scien- 
tists to approach what clearly has 
been a somewhat forbidding terrain. 
In light of the hypotheses developed - 
here, the problem of central bank 
autonomy will be addressed further 
in order to assess the hypotheses de- 
veloped. While it, is clear that the 
variables examined here do not con- 
stitute a complete explanation of 
variation in central bank autonomy, 
available data suggest that they do 
represent useful predictors of the: 
general nature of central bank rela- 
tions with governments and interest 
groups. 

The central banks included here 
are the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, the Bundesbank (Germany), 
and the Riksbank (Sweden). This 
sample not only represents some of 
the most important central banks in 
the world, but should provide a fairly 
wide range of experiences for exam- 


‘ination. 


Central banks in Western coun- 
tries have emerged gradually over 
the past two centuries as major eco- 
nomic institutions. Typically, they 
were formerly private banks which 
gained sole. rights of issuing cur- 
rency for the country and estab- 
lished a special position as banker 
(including lender) to governments. 
These banks assumed a role of 
banker to, the commercial banks, 
lender of last resort and, in turn, the 
central banks assumed responsibil- 
ity for the stability of the value of 
the currency. In addition to serving 
as bank of issue and regulator of the 
banking system, central banks are 
typically responsible for regulating 
the volume of currency and credit 
in the economic system, for oversee- 
ing bank reserves, for regulating for- 
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eign exchange transactions, and, not 
least, for advising governments on 
economic policy. 

Most of.the information for this 
analysis is culled from previously 
published ‘sources concerned with 
comparing the monetary policies of 
differing countries. In additicn, in- 
formation is drawn from interviews 
with close professional observers of 
the central banks in question. While 
promises of anonymity do not permit 
identification, of the individuals or 
their organizational affiliation, all 


are professional economists, em- 


ployed in nonacademic posts. 


CENTRAL BANK AUTONOMY 


In, conventional discussions, the’ 
question of central bank autonomy 
refers only to the extent of their inde- 


. pendence from other public organi- 


zations, and, particularly, elected 
politicians (“government”). How- 
ever, an interesting political ques- 
tion is the degree of autonomy of the 
central bank in a larger sense—par- 
ticularly in relation to interest 
groups. For purposes of this discus- 
sion, however, thé. more restricted 
use is retained. 

Virtually all arguments justifying 
the autonomy of central banks from 
governments refer to a fear that in 
the absence of independence, cen- 
tral banks would permit too much in- 
flation. There are numerous. ra- 
tionales for why this might be the 
case, most of them focusing on the 
inability or unwillingness of elected 
officials to prevent inflationary print- 


6. For example, E. Ray Canterbury, “The 
Awkward Independence of the Fedéral 
Reserve,” Challenge (September/Oc-ober 
1975); A. Jerome Clifford, The Independence 
of the Federal Reserve System (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1365); 
Edward J. Kane, “New Congressional Re- 
straints and Federal Reserve Independence,” 
Challenge (November/December 1975). 
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ing of maney and the instability of 
currency values. One kind of argu- 
ment suggests that the public, whose 
opinions are believed to translate 
into policy quasi-automatically, is 
incapable of comprehending and/or 
accepting the need for restrictive 
policy. A more popular view holds 
that’ governments arid parliamen- 
tarians are systematically biased 
toward inflation, incapable of collec- 
tively restraining, their individual 


_ urges to spend the county into infla- 


tion and ruin. Thus, they are in need 
of the discipline imposed by the re- 
fusal of a central bank to “print 
money.” 

In an unusually clear statement, 
‘which would still be subscribed to 
by many today, David Grove wrote 
in 1952: 


A strong case can be made for an ‘inde- 
pendent central bank on the ground that 
governments need such an institution to 
act as a brake to their inflationary pro- 
pensities . . . The temptation to the 
government to pursue an inadequate tax 
or debt-management policy is especially 
great, however, ifthe central bank is sub- 
ordinate to it and is unable to make 
known to the public the economic and 
financial consequences of deficit financ- 
ing and easy money policies in periods 
of high levels of employment.’ 


A less restrained view has been at- 
tributed to former Bundesbank pres-' 
ident Karl Blessing: 


. a [central] bank has to be indepen- 
dent because one cannot really trust the 
politicians—they are all a rotten lot and 
any of them might seek to get out of a 
hole by printing money.® 


B 


7. David L. Grove, “Central Bank Inde- 
pendence and the Government-Central Bank 
Relationship” (Memo for the Intemational 
Monetary Fund in the Joint Bank-Fund 
Library, Washington, D.C., 2 April 1952), 
p. 21. 

8. From the “First Report of the Select 
Committee on Nationalized Industry, 1969- 
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Another justification for central 
bank autonomy is the need to keep 
‘ money creation removed from the 
fluctuating demands of partisan poli- 
tics. A frequent argument is that a 
politically controlled central bank 
might adopt easy money policies just 
before an election, benefiting the 
incumbent party, predictable un- 
favorable consequences. occurring 
after the election.® This is the mone- 
tary equivalent of the “political busi- 
ness cycle” that Nordhaus has ex- 
amined.” It has been alleged that 
such partisan behavior occurred in 
the United States in association with 
the 1972 election. "! 

Given these concerns and the lack 
of trust for politicians that they re- 
flect, the apparent differences in 
central bank autonomy demand ex- 
planation. A wide range of possible 
factors might be considered. .Only 
three will be discussed here, and 


these are selected only partly for, 
their explanatory strength. They are. 


also useful in introducing a wide 
range of available literature on cen- 
tral banks in a politically relevant 
fashion. Differences between coun- 
tries in central bank autonomy will 
be related to differences in the atti- 


tudes and outlooks of.central bank- 


70, Bank, of England,”. quoted in Richard 


Spiegelberg, The City: Power Without, 


Accountability (London: Blond Briggs, 1973), 
p. 154. 

9. This argument, and several other argu- 
ments for and against central bank autonomy 
are summarized nicely by Thomas Mayer, 
“The Structure and Operation of the Federal 
Reserve System: Some Needed Reforms,” 
in Financial Institutions and the Nation’s 
Economy, Book II, U.S. Cong. House, Com- 
mittee on Banking, Currency and Housing, 
84th Cong., 2d-sess. 

10. W. D. Nordhaus; “The Political Busi- 
ness Cycle,” Review of Economic Studies, 
vol. 42 (April 1975) pp. 169-90. : 

11. A fairly extreme view of this is in San- 
ford Rose, “The Agony of the Federal Re- 
serve,” Fortune (January 1974). 
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ers, to the formal-legal differences 
between central banks, and to dif 
ferences in the degree of controversy 
and political salienee of central 
banks traceable’ to differences. in 
policy instrumentation. In ‘the first 
case, the degree of variation appears 
to be fairly small; in the second case, 
variation does not appear to point de- 
cisively to particular conclusions; in 


the third case, variation does lead to 
fruitful insights. ° 


CONCERNS OF CENTRAL: BANKERS 


! Variations in the ‘attitudes and 
policy preferences of central bank- 
ers might be a source of variation in 
central bank autonomy from govern- 
ment. For instance, some central 
bankers might be much more aggres- 
sive in opposition to inflation than 
others, and, following the logic of the 
justifications for. autonomy pre- 
sented above, this might result in 
the application of much greater pres- 
sure from elected politiciaris on 


` central bankers, leading to lower 


autonomy. This would suggest that 
central bank autonomy would be ex- 
pected to increase as the willingness 
of the central bank to tolerate inflation 
increases—a perverse hypothesis 
from the point of view of those ar- 
guing for autonomous central banks. - 
However, the modest evidence 
available does not reveal marked dif- 
ferences in the attitudes and pref- >. 
erences of central bankers between. `’, 
countries, On the other hand, the - 
evidence does suggest that, in com- 
parison to other “macroeconomic 
policymakers, central bankers are 
more concerned with maintaining 
stable prices, no matter how auton- 
omous the central bank is from 
government. This is; of course, a 
politically interesting ` difference. 
The dominant concerns of central 
bankers not only indicate their pref- 
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erences about how economic policy 
should develop, but has frequently 
indicated the lines of cleavage be- 
tween central bankers and other 
policymakers. While a full investi- 
gation of the theories used by each 
country’s central bankers to guide 
their policies i is far beyond the scope 
of this essay, some features of a com- 


mon outlook among them are readily 


observed. 


Inflation 


The concern which unites virtu- 
ally all central bankers is their op- 
position to inflation. As further dis- 
cussion will make clear, this concern 
is not expressed in sonie absolute, 
singleminded way. Rather; a tend- 
ency to condition their willingness 
to respond to other problems by a 
desire to contain and reduce infla- 
tion is more typical. The public 
statements of central bankers are re- 
plete with warnings about the 

“evils” of the inflationary “dis- 
ease.” ? Inflation is depicted as a 
seductive, temptress luring politi- 
cians and the naive to excess and 
lack of discipline. Official bank pub- 
lications often stress arguments fea- 
turing less vivid images focusing on 
the unjustified randomness of the 
distributive consequences of infla- 
tion, the detrimental consequences 
of inflation on investment and prof- 
its, and economic efficiency. _ 

No close observer of these central 
banks has: suggested that central 
bankers are exceeded by any: other 
group of governmental officials in 
their distaste for unstable prices— 
although it has been suggested that 
some treasury officials provide a 


12. These are often reproduced in cfficial 
publications such as the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, the annual Report and Quarterly 
Review of the Bank of England, and the 
annual Report of the Deutsche Bundesbank, 


match for the bankers.'* Rather than - 

arguing that central bankers are con- 
sistently anti-inflationary, perhaps it 
is more accurate to state that they are 
preoccupied with the stability of the 
currency—sometimes by legal re- 
quirement. This is legally the case 
in Germany, and one might argue 
that this is the case in the United: 
States under the terms of the 1946 


. Full Employment Act. Stability of 


the currency is usually taken to mean 
domestic price stability—a factor in 
which. is external (exchange rate) 
stability. 

It is over these issues that central 
banks most frequently clash with 
governments. Because of the fear 
that deficit spending fuels inflation, 
central bankers decry government 


‘deficits. It is difficult to discover an 


example during the past decade orso 
of conflict between government and 
central bank in which the bank was | 


. battling for more expansionary poli- - 


cies than the government. This does 
not mean, of course, that central 
banks have not actually engaged in 
policies which, mistakenly, were im 
fact inflationary. Monetarist econo- 
mists have long been fond of ex- 
plaining how central bankers’ pro- 


pensity to regard interest rates as the 
appropriate indicators of the direc- 


tion of policy, and their efforts to 
stabilize those rates, were fre- 
quently pro-cyclical. However, 


13. It is the consensus of my informants, 
as well as published references to the ques- 
tion, that central ers are more con- 
cerned with inflation than are other economic 
policy officials. For general confirmation of 
this phenomenon for the period 1949-61, 
see E. S. Kirschen, et al., Economic Policy 
in our Time (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1964), 
chap. 9. 

14. For instance, see the essays in Karl 
Brunner, ed., Targets and Indicators of 
Monetary Policy (San Francisco: Chandler, 
1969). In this source and others, it is some- 
times argued that the real objective of the 
Federal Reserve and other central banks has 


-Paul A. Volcker, 
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their price stability concérns have 
meant that central .bankers have 
been particularly responsive to argu- 
ments which seem to demonstrate 
that current policy targets and-pro- 
cedures probably are destabilizing. 

This point is well illustrated by 
the quickness with which central 
bankers have adopted the idea of 
announcing, and trying to hit, targets 
for the rate of growth of the money 


supply. Interest rate targets were, 


thought to be destabilizing precisely 
because they did not accurately re- 
flect the trend in money supply—ar- 
gued to be more clearly linked with 
changes in prices and economic 
growth. In December 1974, the 
Bundesbank was the first central 
bank to announce publicly monetary 


growth targets. It was followed by | 


the Federal Reserve Board in May of 
1975, and currently, both the Bank 
of England and the Bank of France 
have announced their own targets." 

There is somewhat more to the 
issue of monetary targets than a sim- 
ple question of gaining a better con- 
trol of the economy, however. The 
announcement of monetary growth 
targets and serious efforts to reach 
them are largely aimed at influenc- 
ing wage settlements.’® The central 


been financial market stability, which would 
conflict with price stability under certain 
conditions. Alexander James Meigs, Money 
Matters: Economics, Markets, Politics (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1972). 

15. The Federal Reserve Board made 
the shift to examining monetary targets 
around 1970, but did not- begin public ,an- 
nouncement of these targets until 1975. See 
“A Broader Role for Mone- 


tary Targets,” Federal Reserve Bank of 


- New York Quarterly Review, vol. 2 (Spring, 


1977), pp. 23-28. 
16. To some extent, this is also an effort 


to influence price-setting of firms, and to, 


“impose a constraint on government policy.” 
See the Bank for International Settlements, 
Forty-Sixth Annual Report (Basle, 1976), 
p. 133. 
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bank hopes to set a common frame- 
work for negotiation of wages so that 
both management and labor will. 
realize when a pending settlement 
will be:inflationary. Lower inflation 
is seen as essential for restoring prof- 
its and investments. The structure 
imposed on the wage bargain, once 
monetary targets are announced, is . 
intended to force unions to choose 
between higher wages and lower 
output/employment, while ` simul- 
taneously increasing management 


. resistance to union wage demands 


by posing a choice between increased 
profits and increased. wages." If 
effective, this policy instrument 
should impede labor efforts to gain 
a larger share of national income. 

It is not clear that central banks `’ 
have either the capacity:or the desire 
to insist on their targets if wage in- 
creases are too high. In particular, 
the less autonomous central banks ' 
may find it more difficult to achieve 
their monetary targets. In any case, 
central bankers have tended to adopt 
a strategy that takes as given just 
about everything in the economy ex- 
cept the wage determination pro- 
cess. 


Tradeoffs 


In keeping with their pro-stability 
concerns, central bankers have had a 
consistent tendency to deny the 
existence ofa Phillips-curve tradeoff 
between inflation and unemploy- 


‘ment. Matters of considerable de- 


bate among economists have been 
the following: what is the shape of a 
particular country’s Phillips curve, 
how has the curve shifted and 
twisted over time, what is the appro- 
priate spécification of variables for 
measuring the tradeoff, and does the 
tradeoff even exist? Still, a distin- 


17. With regard to price-setting, the logic 
would be essentially the same. 
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guished American economist could 
write as recently as 1975 that ec6éno- 
mists were in general agreement that 
` there is such a tradeoff.8 Neither the 

general consensus nor the sugges- 
tions of uncertainty evidenced by 
the debate have deterred central 
- bankers from rejecting the notion of 
- a tradeoff.!® By way of contrast, the 
concept of a tradeoff has frequently 
been’ important as a policy guide, 
particularly to left/liberal govern- 
ments which have probably ac- 
cepted the idea as quickly.as central 
bankers have rejected it. 
_ The central banker’s opposition to 
inflation does not mean that evi- 
dence is never discovered that cen- 
tral banks respond to economic con- 


ditions other than the. movement in, 


prices, for example, unemployment. 
` Probably the central bank closest to 
an exclusive concern for price sta- 
bility, even at the cost of consid- 
erable unemployment, very low 
growth, or high interest rates is the 
Bundesbank. Least so is perhaps the 
Riksbank. Even the Bundesbank’s 
concerns are not without. limits. 
Arthur Burns probably expresses a 


fairly common sentiment among - 


central bankers in arguing in con- 


18. Nordhaus, `“ 
Cycle,” p. 169. 

19. Sherman, J. Maisel, Managing the 
Dollar (New York: Norton, 1973), chaps. 
l and 2; William Pollard Wadbrook, West 
German Balance of Payments Policy (San 
Francisco: Chandler, 1969), These themes 
should strike a familiar note with students 
of decisionmaking who have an interest in 
cognitive processes: “. . . cognitive. in- 


“The Political Business 


ference mechanisms. tend to eliminate trade-. 


offs from a belief system . . . Under the as- 
sumptions of cognitive theory, the informa- 
tion-processing mechanisms of the mind 
operate to deny the trade-off relationship 
unless compelled to recognize it by a highly 
structured external situation (the reality 
constraint)” John D. Steinbrunner, The 
Cybernetic Theory of Decision, (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1974). pp. 
104, 108. 
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gressional testimony that while 
greater growth and higher employ- 
ment are needed, these cannot be 
achieved in’a way consistent with 
a stable economy without first re- 
dueing inflation.” 

.With the data available, it is im- 
possible to evaluate central bankers’ 
views on any possible tradeoffs with 
any quantitative accuracy. We do 
know from Sherman Maisel’s ac- 
count that very real differences did 
exist for a time on the Federal Re- 
serve Board over the extent to which ` 
inflation should be resisted.” How- 
ever, the evidence suggests that, un- 
mistakably, central bankers prefer 
that public policy follow a strategy © 
of attempting to insure the minimum 
foreseeable occurrence. of price in-. 


stability. 


Market ideology j 


Although it would be accurate tó 
consider central bankers as highly 
influenced by the logic of free mar- 
kets, it is inaccurate to view them as 
unswerving free market ideologues. 


As will be seen below, many central .” 


banks have not hesitated to use 
policy instrumentation that is very 


direct and selective—in short, not 


the market at all. Of.course, these 
differences, to a large extent, reflect 
differences in inherited policy in- 
strumentation, and cannot be taken 
as expressing the preferences of par- 
ticular officials about optimal policy. 
For instance, one informant pointed 
out in an interview that Bank of 
France officials no longer claim to 
prefer direct credit controls as their 
primary monetary policy tool. Still, 
he reflected, “when it gets right 


20. Testimony before the House Banking, 
Currency, and Housing Committee, 3 
February 1977. 

21. Maisel, Managing the Polar; pp. 48- 
49. 
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down to it, I think they like the qual- 
ity of dirigisme involved.” 
Even in countries where one 


might expect to find the highest de- . 


gree of free market sentiment, Ger- 
many and the United States, there 
‘ are significant disconfirming events. 
Wage and price controls in the 
United States were supported ini- 


tially with some strength by Arthur ' 


Burns and in Germany by the Bun- ` 


desbank. In fact, in 1970-71, central 
bankers generally were strongly 
‘favorable to institutionalizing in- 


come policies as’ major economic 


policy tools.#2 The Governor of the 
Bank of England has often reiterated 
his belief—which is not uncommon 
among central bankers—that mone- 
tary measures alone are insufficient 
to deal with inflation, and that “pay 
restraint” is also required. 2 It is true, 

of course, that,\these. examples of 
central banker flexibility inyolve in- 
tervening in wage-setting processes 
that often cannot be regarded as 
competitive markets. It is also clear 
that the recommended policy is not 
one the central banks would have to 
execute, and reflects a theory-of infla- 
tion which tends to remove respon- 
sibility for inflation from central 
banks and the financial sector. 

‘The fact remains that in detending 
against, inflation, central bankers 
have demonstrated pragmatism in 
their adjustments to current circum- 
stances. A further example involves 
the Bundesbank. In the early seven- 


ties, the Bundesbank is reported to 


have given very serious considera- 
tion to imposing direct controls on 
the quantity ‘of bank credit expan- 
sion, a fairly interventionist policy, 
in an effort to gain a-higher degree 
of control of the economy that it felt 


22. Wadbrook,' West German Balance of 
Payments, p. 64. 

93, Bank of England, Quarterly Review, 
(December 1975), p. 365. 
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was needed. T hat, thé Bundesbank 
did not choose to usé such tools 
should not obscure the fact that cen- 


‘tral bankers felt little or no ideologi- 


cal or intellectual ` compunction 
against serious consideration of 
using very interventionist, direct 
policy instruments. 

As a group, ‘central bankers have 
distinctive views. They are prone to 
reject theories which might identify 
beneficial consequences with infla- 
tion and prone to accept theories 


‘which identify labor’s wage de- 


mands as the source of inflation 
which is most to be confronted. Al- 
though they do respond to other 
problems, evidence suggests that in- 
flation is seen as the most important 


‘problem, and central bankers tend 


to be more inflation conscious than 
other government officials. 

- Moreover, the international dif- 
ferences ‘between central bankers 
are not very marked in the views that 
they hold. This stems partly from the 
structural similarities’ of their tasks ` 
—all are responsible for maintain- 
ing financial stability. Additionally, 
there is a kind of international social 
system among central bankers which 
brings them into frequent contact. 
The uniform interest in incomes 


‘policies among central bankers in 


the early seventies was encouraged 
by and facilitated through their regu- 
lar contacts at the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements and the Interna- 


, tional Monetary Fund. It is now 


clear that adoption of,money growth 
targets is strongly supported through 


the same institutions.” . During the 


24. Wadbrook, West German Balance of 
Payments, p. 64. - 

25. Business Week, 27 June’ 1977, p. 86; 
Bank for International Settlements, Forty: 
Sixth Annual Report ..., pp. -119- 20, 
describes -the various coordinating and ¢ com: 
munication roles of the BIS. There is a con- 
tinuing concern for incomes policy, particu- 
larly as a means of shifting from consump- 
tion to capital formation (p. 135). 
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1960s, the exigencies of maintaining 
a, fixed exchange rate system re- 
quired almost constant high level in- 
‘teractions between central bankers 
in the West.” This facilitated an ex- 
change of views and served to solid- 
ify the relationships between cen- 
tral bankers. Now that “managed 
floating” is typical, international 
contacts between central bankers 
have again assumed greater signifi- 
cance. Thus, the contacts needed to 
sustain consistent outlooks among 
central bankers across national 
boundaries are present, both at an 
individual and an organizational 
level.. 

Given these orientations—which 
might fairly be characterized as con- 
servative—it is clear that the prob- 
lem of autonomy of central banks 
is even more arresting. Why should 
some central banks be relatively 
autonomous from government, 
given that the banks are likely to be 
promoting more restrictive policies 
than the government, and given 
what many economists see as politi- 
cians’ dangerously pro-inflationary 
tendencies? 


FORMAL-LEGAL STATUS OF 
CENTRAL BANKS?" 


Although there is some variance 
among these five central banks, each 


26. For instance, see the account by 
Charles Coombs, The Arena of International 
Finance (New York: Wiley, 1976). 

27. The following account draws on many 


different sources including: Grove, “Central _ 


Bank Independence,” European Com- 
munities, Monetary Committee, Monetary 
Policy in the Countries of the European 
Economic Community: Institutions and In- 
struments (Luxembourg, 1972); Staff of the 
Committee on Banking Currency and Hous- 
ing, House of Representatives, 91st Cong., 2d 
Sess., Activities by Various Central Banks to 
Promote Economic and Social Welfare Pro- 
grams (1971); Donald R. Hodgman, National 
Monetary Policies and International Mone- 
taty Cooperation (Boston: Little Brown and 
Company, 1974); idem, “Credit Controls in 


` 
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has somewhat close formal ties to 
governments. There are several as- 
pects of these relationships to be 
considered here: ownership of bank 
capital, appointment of top officials, 
legal/constitutional assignment of 
responsibility for monetary manage- 
ment, and budgetary control. 

- Only in the United States is the 
capital of the central bank privately 
owned, subscribed by the “member 
[commercial] banks.” In all other 
cases, public ownership is the rule. 
Except for Sweden’s, publicly owned ' 
since 1668, the banks were nation- 
alized in the post-World War II pe- 
riod. While the question of owner- 





Western Europe: An Evaluative Perspective” 
in Credit Allocation Techniques and Mone- 
tary Policy, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
Conference Series, no. 11; selections from 
Karel Holbik, ed., Monetary Policy in 
Twelve Industrial Countries (Boston: 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 1973), in- 
cluding the introduction, and Charles A. D. 
Goodhart, “Monetary Policy in the United 
Kingdom,” and Inge Vikbladh, “Monetary 
Policy in Sweden”; Assar Lindbeck, Swedish 
Economic Policy (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1974); Martin Schnitzer, 
The Economy zs Sweden (New York: Praeger, 
1970); J. G. S. Wilson, French Banking 
Structure and Credit Policy (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957); George 
Garvy, “The Discount Mechanism in Leading 
Industrial Countries since World War II,” 
in Reappraisal of the Federal Reserve 
Discount Mechanism (Washington, D.C.: 
Federal Reserve Board, 1971); G. L. Bach, 
Making Monetary and Fiscal Policy (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1971); OECD publications were indis- 
pensable, including, particularly for Swe- 
den and the United Kingdom, the annual 
Economic Survey, and Monetary Policy in 
France (1974), Monetary Policy in Germany 
(1973), Monetary Policy in the United States, 
(1974). 

28. In neither the case of France nor the 
United Kingdom did this change. represent 
much more than a ratification of existing 
relationships. For instance, see the accounts 
in Michael J. Artis, Foundations of British 
Monetary Policy (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1965), and Patrice Brunet, L’Organtsation de 
la Banque de France (Paris: Presses Uni- 


versitaires de France, 1973). 
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ship has had some importance as a 
political symbol, it is generally re- 
garded as having been fairly unim- 
portant in central bank behavior. 
Each of these central: banks ‘is 
headed by a Governor or President, 
who presides over a governing coun- 
cil. These officers are appointed by 
governments. In Germany, where 
the Central Bank Council is com- 
posed jointly of' the Bundesbank 
Directors and the Presidents: of 
branch banks (Land Central Banks), 
appointment power is shared by the 
federal government and the Bundes- 
rat. In France, the Governor and two 
Deputy Governors are appointed by 
the President.: The members of the 
General Council are appointed by 
the Minister of Finance. The mem- 
bers of the National Credit Council, 
formally the overseeing body for the 
bank of France, are either specified 
by law or are appointed by the Min- 
ister of Finance. In Britain, the Gov- 
ernor and Directors of the Bank of 
England are all Crown appointments. 
In Sweden, six of seven Directors of 
the Riksbank are elected by the Par- 
liament from among its own mem- 
bers. The seventh (the Chairman) is 
appointed by the government (King- 
. in-Council). The Governor and Dep- 
uty Governors are selected by elec- 
tion from among the Directors. Swe- 
den stands out in having the central 
bank directorate composed of parlia- 
mentarians. In all other cases, the 
highest officials are appointed either 
by ‘heads of governments or by 
Finance Ministers. 
~ Legal specification of roles in 
making monetary policy differs con- 
siderably. In Germany, the Bundes- 
bank is required to support the gen- 
eral economic policy of government, 


but is legally not subject to instruc- 


‘tions from the federal government. 
In the United States, monetary af- 
fairs are constitutionally assigned to 
Congress, but this power has largely 
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been delegated to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. There is no formal 


` statement indicating how the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board should relate to 
other policymaking institutions. In 
France, the Bank is legally subor- 
dinate to the National Credit Coun- 
cil, but its role in policy is not. 
specified legally. In Britain, the 

Bank “may” be given directions by . 
the Treasury when “ necessary in the 

public interest,” but there is no evi- 

dence that this authority has ever 

been used. In Sweden, the Riksbank 

is constitutionally responsible to 

Parliament and ‘its Banking Com- 

mittee and may not receive-instruc- 

tions from the executive—although 

in a parliamentary system it is not 

exactly clear what this distinction is 

supposed to mean. 

It appears to be the case for all 
of these central banks that they are 
budgetarily independent?’ and have 
personnel systems completely sepa- 
rate from civil service systems in 
the countries involved. Since budg- 
etary control is often seen as a key 
to the control of policy, this may bea 
critical factor. 

While the legal status of the banks 
differs somewhat, it is certainly not 
obvious that the different policy 
roles of the various banks is ade- 
quately explained by these differ- 
ences. While legal structures can be 
seen as tending to restrict bank 
autonomy in most cases, some 
observers have concluded that 
central banks are fairly autonomous 
on the whole. 

Grove, for instance, concluded 
that central bank independence was 
greater than would appear to be the 
case from the statutes, explaining 


‘that a “deeply rooted reputation for 


the objectivity and technical compe- 
tence of its views” allows a central 
bank to “defend itself from the pres- 


29. All central banks derive income from 
assets they use for stabilization purposes. 
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sures of political expedience quite 
effectively.” Ralph Miliband also 
concludes that central banks are 
autonomous, but does not find that 
encouraging: 


Central bankers, enjoying a high rae 
of autonomy from their governments, 
have come to assume extraordinary im- 
portance as the guardians of [capitalist] 
orthodoxy, and as the representatives 
par excellence of “sound finance.”™ 


In a publication summarizing the 
position and activities of central 
banks in member countries, the 
European Economic Community 
advised that actual autonomy rela- 
tive to the statutes worked oth 
ways. While some governments do 
not use statutory powers, the ab- 
sence of statutory powers over the 
central bank does not prevent 
governments from requiring that 
their views “be’ considered.”’* In 
short, while the legal arrangements 
help give a richer picture of the 
bank-govérnment relationship, the 
matter of accounting for differences 
in autonomy remains a problem. 


POLICY INSTRUMENTATION:' 
COMPLEXITY AND CONCENTRATION 


Many economists- in the United 
States have argued for the need 
to supplement more global policy 
measures with selective measures 
which may permit better control 
of the economy in a period in 
which economic disruption ap- 
pears to come from specific sources, 
rather than some general imbalance 
in consumption or production.* This 


30. Grove, “Central Bank Independence,” 
p. 19. i 

31. Ralph Miliband, The State in Capi- 
talist Society (New York: Basic Books, 
1969), p. 153. 

32. European Communities, Monetary 
Committee, Monetary Policies, p. 13. 

33. Assar Lindbeck, “Stabilization Policy 
in Open Economies with Endogenous Poli- 


“sa. 
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represents some change from the 
more familiar Keynesian view stress- 
ing global policy as a means of 
economic management which, 
particular, preserves the accuracy 
of price-setting processes, and thus 
a more efficient economic process. 

It is interesting, then, to examine 
current differences in instrumenta- 
tion for monetary policy in these five 
countries, and to see what kinds of 
political differences may -accom-. 
pany differences in, instrumenta- ` 
tion. While the primary focus here is 
on central bank autonomy, other is-, 
sues are touched on as Well: possible | 
political constraints on flexibility of 
policy response and different pat- 
terns of relations with interest 
groups. 

Monetary policy involves manipu- 
lating basic policy instruments to af- 
fect the availability of money. and 
credit. These instruments include. 
open market operations (the buy- 
ing and selling of securities in the 
money market), discount policy (in- . 
cluding setting the rate at which the 
central bank lends -to commercial 
banks), reserve requirement policy 
(setting the proportion of liabilities 
or assets that banks must hold in 
cash), and direct controls on credit 
(for instance, specifying the quantity 
of loans which banks: may make for 
certain purposes). 


Complexity/selectivity _ 


One dimension along which 
monetary policy instrumentation can 
be compared is the degree of its 


ticians,” American Economic Review, vol. 6 
(May 1976), pp. 1-19; Stuart Holland, The State 
as Entrepreneur (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nichonson, 1972); Sherman'J. Maisel, “Im- 
proving Our System of Credit Allocation,” 
in Credit Allocation Techniques and Mone- 
tary Policy, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
(September, 1973), pp. 15-30; Nordhaus, 
“The Political Business Cycle,” p. 188. 
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complexity or simplicity. Complexity 
increases as the number of instru- 
ments and their frequency of adjust- 
ment increases. As the number of 
instruments used increases, selec- 
tivity increases (and thus, the number 
of separate discriminatory judgments 
required in policy). 

From ‘the policymaker’s point of 
view, complexity may. represent 
both blessings and burdens. Com- 
plex instrumentation may provide’ 
the more supple and subtle means 
needed ‘for adapting to a complex 
world. Theoretically, with more 
_ complex instrumentation, a policy- 
maker could cut right to the core of a 
problem rather than waiting for in- 


direct mechanisms to have their. 


more random effects. Beyond some 
point, complexity could become so 
great as to impair efféctiveness due 
to the problems of maintaining con- 
sistency among instruments. Even 
modest levels of complexity would 
probably require greater efforts in 
achieving coordination and cohet- 


ence. Many economists would warn ` 


against the danger that direct inter- 
vention risks creating distortions of 
one sort or another in the economy. 

More complex instrumentation 
may present another problem as 
well. More directness and selec- 
tivity may present greater incentives 
to the private sector to innovate, 
creating new financial systems not 


currently regulated, thus evading ` 


policy control.* In short, complex 
regulation may require either con- 
tinued policy innovation in order 
to respond to private sector innova- 
tion or a sense of cooperation and 
responsibility for policy by all af- 
fected. 

If complexity presents the centil 


34. Hyman P. Minsky, “Central Banking 
and Money Market Chan ages Quate 
Journal of Economics, vol. Say 957), me 
171-87. 


banker with opportunities and haz- 
ards in achieving particular policy 


goals, politically, it presents hazards. ` 


Increasing complexity means that 
actions will be more precisely 


directed at a particular objective . 
or group. Consequently, distribu- 


tional consequences of policy 
should be obvious to all involved. 
For example, a policy setting limits 


on bank lending for housing con- ` 


struction is relatively unambiguous 


as to who gains or loses on the first 


round. By contrast, a policy involv- 


_ing buying or selling. several mil- 


lion dollars of government securities 
in financial markets has far: less 
clear consequences. By increasing 
the salience of policy for affected 


groups, ‘complexity should increase | 


the number and intensity of groups 
mobilized to influence policy 
choice. The. resulting increase in 


‘conflict associated with monetary 


policy would be expected to involve 
elected officials and to increase 
the incentives for governments to 
take responsibility: for monetary 
policy. Consequently, increasingly 
complex instrumentation would be 
expected to reduce the autonomy 
of central banks: : 

The same logic suggests that com- 
plex instrumentation should also be 


associated with more extensive and ` 


direct contacts between interest 
groups and central banks. While 
public. comprehension of the sepa- 


rate policy actions should increase , ` 
with complex policy, there is no ` 
‘reason to expect that policy ‘as a 


whole will be more comprehensible. 
Thus, there would be no reason, 


as a result of the complexity of . 


instrumentation alone, to expect that 
political coalitions would form 
spanning the whole’ range of ac- 
tivities involved in monetary policy. 
Policy coherence may be reduced 
in an objective sense, reducing 
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the possibility of comprehending it. 
Complex instrumentation may tend 
to fragment interests rather than 
facilitate their coalescing. The 
degree of fragmentation or coales- 
cence probably would be accounted 
for largely by the patterns of 
political competition in each society. 

Complexity may present two 
further kinds of hazards to policy- 
makers. By its very nature, complex 
policy tends to require more admin- 
istrative bureaucracy than ' does 
simple policy, implying attendant 
risks of “bureaucratic dysfunc- 
tion.” Further, the greater degree 
of group mobilization suggests that 
policy responsiveness may be re- 
duced because of rigidity in the 
structures of interest groups which 
attach to particular policies. This 
leads to the paradoxical conclu- 
sion that the policies that are more 
precise and take effect more quickly 
may have those advantages under- 
cut because of the lags associated 
with the process of decisionmak- 
ing. 
Simplicity should reverse these 
effects. Less direct policy tools 
may take longer to achieve desired 
effects, and’ the effects achieved 
may be less precisely guided than 
would ideally be preferred. On the 
other hand, simpler policy mini- 
mizes problems associated with 
large administrative bureaucracies, 
decreases the likelihood of inter- 
nally inconsistent policies, and 
creates fewer opportunities and in- 
centives for evasion of controls by 
the private sector. 

Politically, the more simple mone- 
tary policy tools have important 


35. A useful statement of these problems 
is in James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, 
Organizations (New York: Wiley, 1958), 
especially chap. 3. 

36. E. S. Kirschen et al., Economic Policy, 
chap. 10. 
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implications. Because of their in- 
directness, there is much more dif- 
ficulty in tracing their effects.’ They 
are much less likely to attract atten- 
tion or to become the object of in- 
tense group mobilization. Their 
greater indirectness makes using 
simple instrumentation a more 
highly theoretical and abstract mat- 
ter, restricted only to a` highly 
trained elite. Simplicity helps in- 
crease bank autonomy from govern- 
ment, not only because of the effects 
of lower group mobilization, but also 


‘because the technical sophistication 


required to understand policy can be 
used by the central bank to help 
hold elected officials at arms 
length.* Since central bank opera- 
tions under more simple instrument 
systems are less likely to be politi- 
cally constrained by interest group 
preferences and the need for consul- 
tation, simple instrumentation 
should provide somewhat greater 
flexibility to act quickly in response 
to changing conditions. 

This ‘discussion is not meant to 
suggest that the current complexity 
or simplicity of a given set of mone- 
tary policy instruments is under- 
stood by their hypothesized political 
effects. On the contrary, explain- 
ing the current configuration of 
‘tools requires the examination of 
complex historical processes of 
interplay between political power 
and economic structures. 


Solving the Political Problems of 
Complex Instrumentation 


Two problems in particular seem 
to present challenges to complex in- 


37. There is an extensive literature on the 
United States case attempting to trace, all 
the effects of monetary policy. 

38. Keith Acheson and John F. Chant, 
“Mythology and Central Banking,” Kyklos, 
vol. 2 (1973). 
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strumentation: (1) the lag in policy 
response due to rigid group align- 
ments, and (2) the problem of eva- 
sion by an innovative’ private sec- 
tor. A possible solution could come 
by way of adjustments in procedural 
instrumentation. A possible candi- 
date is deliberately including the 
affected groups in the policy pro- 
cess to a greater extent. The logic of 
such inclusion has been extensively 
explored in Martin Heisler’s discus- 
sion of what he calls the “European 
Polity Model.”™® In particular, re- 
sponse lag could be reduced be- 
cause ofa broader sharing of assump- 
tions and greater readiness to com- 
promise which might result from 
consultation. Innovative evasion 
might be reduced by creating a 
broader sense of shared responsibil- 
ity for the success of policy. At the 
risk of anticipating conclusions to be 
presented later, it is true that in this 
sample of central banks, formal con- 
sultation procedures are available to 
a greater degree in the cases with 
the greatest degree of instrument 
complexity. S 


Concentration 


The extent to which central banks 
formally control the tools of mone- 
tary policy is measured by the con- 
centration dimension. The more 
tasks are shared with otħer institu- 
tions or assigned entirely to other 
institutions, the less instrumentation 
is concentrated in the central bank, 
As concentration increases, any con- 
flicts associated with monetary 


39. Martin O. Heisler with Robert B. 
Kvavik, “Patterns of European Politics: The 
` ‘European Polity’ Model,” in Politics in 
Europe ed. Martin O. Heisler (New York: 
David McKay, 1974), especially pp. 42-71. 
The notion of “procedural instrumentation” 
is developed in Charles W. Anderson, The 
Political Economy of Modern Spain (Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press, 1970). 
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policy will tend to have central bank 
actions as their object. Thus, the 
more concentrated the instrumenta- 
tion, the more likely it is that mone- 
tary policy controversy will be. 
central bank controversy. The ef- 
fect of concentration on central bank 
autonomy is seen as conditional 
on the complexity or simplicity of 
instrumentation. Since -complexity 
should increase politicization, the 
effect of concentration should be 
of more importance as complexity 
increases, and should further serve 
to léwer autonomy. A low level of 
concentration in a quite complex 
system would lead us to expect 
greater autonomy. than would 
be predicted by complexity alone— 
although there would be a question 
of. the actual role performed by - 
the central bank in the use of the 
instruments. Note that concentration 
does not test the -operational inde- 
pendence of a central bank nor the 
influence of the central bank in ad- 
vising governments. 

Lower concentration should en- 
hance central bank policy flexibility, 
since some controversy is presum- 
ably deflected from the bank. To the 
extent that actual decisionmaking is 
reflected by formal responsibilities, 
dispersion of instruments means that 
policy coordination is complicated 
further, that bureaucratic conflict 
may be a source of response lag, and 
that some available instruments may 
be rendered useless. This last possi- 
bility is illustrated by the case of the 
United States. The Federal Reserve 
Board shares responsibility for set- 
ting reserve requirements for banks 
with state governments, which may 
charter banks independently. As a 
result, the freedom of the Federal 
Reserve Board to change reserve re- 
quirements is seriously limited, 
since banks can sometimes receive 
more favorable regulation by becom- 
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TABLE 1 


COMPLEXITY OF TOOLS IN RECENT YEARS 
FIVE WESTERN COUNTRIES* 





UNITED UNITED 
TOOLs STATES Kincbom FRANCE GERMANY SWEDEN 
A. Discounting £ 
1. Rate change frequency Medium High Low ‘Low , Low 
2.. Multiple rates No | No Yes No No 
3. Significance in bank re- Very Low Medium Low Low 
. financing? Low(S) (S,D (S) (S, D) 
B. Direct and Selective Controls 
]. Discount quotas for each No No No Yes Yes 
< bank : 
2. Selective access to dis- No No ` Yes "Yes No 
counting (By “use”) , ; st - : 
3. Control of bank credit No Yes Yes No Yes 
expansion totals ` i 
4. Guidance to banks on No Yes Yes ~ No Yes 
credit allocation d > 
5. Interest rate controls . : 
(a) deposits Yés No Yes No No 
(b) loans No Yes ° -No No Yes 
6. Controls on consumer No No ' Yes No ' No 
credit (quantity, rates) a 
. C. Open Market Operations : z : 
Scope and role in eco- High, Low Medium Medium Low 
nomic managementt Broad (B) . (B) . Growing are 
Market Importance 
D. Reserve Requirements : f 
.l, Frequency of change Low Medium High High . Low 
2. Multiple categories Low No Low High Low- 
3. Control of asset com-° No No Yes No Yes 
position . 
Complexity Index 22 32 65 35 43, 


SOURCES: Same as in footnote 27. Also, consult International Monetary Fund, Inter- 
national Financial Statistics, various editions. 
Computation of the Complexity Index: 
Each entry is assigned a score according to the following schemes: ’ 
1. For yes/no entries: f ; 
Yes = 1 
No =0 
2. For Low, Medium, pee 
No =0 
Low = 1 : 
Medium = 1.5 Š X fa 
High = 2 : 
3. Frequency of Change of Discount Rate: (on average) ' 
each 4.9~6.7 months: low = 1 
each 3.1—4.8 months: medium = 1.5 
each 1.2-3.0 months: high =2 
4. Frequency of change in Reserve Requirements: (on average) 
changes more frequent than once each six months: high = 2 
changes between once each six months and once a year: medium = 1.5 
changes less frequent than once a year: low = 1 
5. All entries in the “Direct Control” category are weighted bya factor of 1.5 as a means 
of reflecting their greater complexity. ` 
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ing a state bank, thereby escaping 

F ederal reserve control. F 

' ASSESSING COMPLEXITY AND 
CONCENTRATION 


The complexity of. poneli 
policy instrumentation in the -five 
countries is summarized in table 1. 
The entries reflect the presence or 


absence of major monetary policy - 


tools in these countries during the 
past few years* and gives some indi- 
cation of the kind of use that has 
been made of the instruments. The 
greater the number of “yes”? or 
“high” entries for a country, the more 
- complex/selective is: its monetary 
policy instrumentation. The ‘“‘com- 
plexity index” at the bottom repre- 
sents an attempt to reflect in a single 
number the complexity of policy 
instrumentation in these countries, 


thus facilitating comparisons among ' 


countries. The, index can vary be- 
tween -zero (for the theoretically 
most simple system) and one (for 
the theoretically most complex sys- 
tem). While the precise index values 
should not .be taken too seriously, 


40. Since sources varied in different time 
periods, somewhat different starting and end- 
ing points were used in different countries for 
evaluating the use .of different tools. Typi- 
cally, observations cover the tme period 
since 1967, extending through 1976. Often 
_ instrumentation in a particular country 
changed markedly in this period, as for ex- 
ample, in Britain in 1971. In that case, the 
current instrumentation is reflected. 


‘mentation: In rank order, 
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-they do reflect national differences 


which are interesting in light of the 
predicted effects of complex instru- 
from 
simple to complex, are the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, Sweden, and France. 

Whilé the ‘concentration/disper- 
sion of instruments. ‘cannot be so 
clearly assessed, as complexity,- 
rough rankings are possible. To 
begin with, consider the differences 
between the case of greatest concen- 
tration, the Bundesbank, and least 
concentration, the Bank of France. 
The Bundesbank has very -broad 
statutory authority for all the mone- 
tary policy tools used in the country. 
As in all other cases, government 
debt management is a shared re- 
sponsibility with ‘the Ministry of 
Finance. Although supervisory 


` power over banks is shared with one , 


other office, the Federal Banking 
Supervisory Office, the range . of 
institutions subject to Bundesbank 
control is extremely wide, reflecting 
the relatively low degree of legal- 
discrimination between kinds of 
banking institutions. By way of con-. 


‘trast, in France,, formal responsi 
‘bility for decision on many policy 


issues is not given to the Bank of 
France, but to the National Credit 
Council, a large, broadly representa- 
tive institution, which oversees the 
Bank of France and links the Bank to 
other important economic actors— 
primarily the Minister of Finance. 

/ 


6. The complexity index is computed by summing aike values for each entry, subtracting 
4, which I believe to be the theoretical minimum score in almost any case, and 
dividing by 18.5 which is the theoretical maximum score minus 4. Thus the complexity 
index expresses a percentage of a theoretically maximum complexity ‘for any given 


country, 


* Actual dates covered varied according to the availability of sources, Information for 
years 1967-76 is usually represented. Sometimes information reflects major changes in policy. 
+ S = Primary function as a signaling device. I = Other interest rates move closely with 


the discount rate. 


{Bq = Open Market Operations are primarily inter-bank transactions. 
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For example, regulation of interest 
rates and the terms of consumer 
„credit are formally the responsibility 
of the National Credit Council. Re- 
sponsibility for reserve require- 
ments is shared between the Na- 
tional Credit Council and the Bank 
of France, while the National Credit 
Council makes the decisions on the 
- composition of reserve assets which 
banks must hold. Rediscounting is’ 
largely controlled by the Bank of 
France, but often banks can redis- 
count ‘paper through the’ “treasury 
circuit” (e.g., the Crédit National, 
Crédit Foncier, Crédit Agricole, 
etc.), controlled by the Ministry of 
Finance. Most banks involved in 
short-term credits are regulated 
formally by the National Credit 
‘Council, but there are some regu- 
lated by the Ministry of Finance 
(popular banks, savings banks, agri- 
cultural and professional credit asso- 
ciations). Of course, the public 


specialized credit institutions in the. 


“treasury circuit” are outside the 
scope of the Bank of France. 

In between the Bundesbank and 
the Bank of France, the differences 
‘are somewhat less marked. In the 
other three cases, the breadth of in- 
stitutions subject to regulation as 
“banks” is far less broad than in Ger- 
many. The breadth is greatest in 
Sweden, probably the second most 
concentrated system after Germany. 
While some public financial insti- 
tutions of importance are outside the 
scope of the Riksbank—the Swedish 
Investment Bank and the National 
Pension Fund are prominent ex- 
amples—reserve requirement regu- 
lations of the Bank of Sweden ex- 
tend to savings banks and insurance 
companies as well. In the United 
Kingdom, building societies and 
savings banks, as well as other in- 
stitutions involved in longer term 
deposits and lending, are not regu- 
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lated by the Bank of England under 
the current meaning of the word 
“bank.” 

Of the three central banks of Swe- 
den, the United States, and England, 
monetary policy instruments are 


‘probably least concentrated in the 


Federal Reserve Board—although 
there is a significant gap between the 
Federal Reserve and the Bank of 
France. The Federal Reserve Board 
shares formal responsibility for 
setting the discount rate with dis- 
trict/branch banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System. As mentioned above, 


‘state banks are not subject to all 


Federal Reserve regulations, and 
regulation of broad categories of 
financial institutions (insurance 
companies, savings and loan asso- 
ciations) are located in other 
agencies. Some specialized lend- 
ing agencies (e.g. in agricultural 
loans) are also separate. 

It is possible then, to array these 
five central banks along two dimen- 
sions—complexity/simplicity and 
dispersion/concentration of instru- 
mentation ‘see figure 1). The two di- 
mensions provide a baseline de- 
scription of the kind of “politics” 
likely. to characterize different 


‚central banks. 


What follows are summaries of the 
expectations about the political rela- 
tions of central banks located in the 
different quadrants of figure 1. 
These descriptions should be under- 
stood as referring most precisely 
to the ideal-typical banks repre- 
sented by the areas near,the farthest 
corners of the diagram. 


a) Concentrated-Simple instrumen- 
tation: This central bank should 
be quite autonomous from govern- 
ment control, probably ranking 
second most autonomous accord- 
ing to our hypotheses. While the 
concentrated instrumentation sug- 
gests that any conflict will con- 


High 


Concentration 


Low 
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COMPLEXITY-CONCENTRATION OF INSTRUMENTATION 
FIVE WESTERN CENTRAL BANKS i 


{a) 


x 
~, , Bundesbank 


Low 


(b) 


x 
Riksbank 





High 


Complexity 


verge more on the bank directly, 


simplicity suggests that the policy _ 


process is usually restricted to only 
the most technically sophisticated 
observers. Policy formulation 
should be quite flexible. (Example: 


‘Bundesbank). 


_Concentrated-complex instrumen-. 


tation: This central bank should 
have the lowest degree of au- 
tonomy. Both complexity and 
concentration should work to 
“politicize” the central bank, 
minimizing ‘its exclusive domi- 


c) 


‘ r 


nance þy a narrow, technical elite. 
Both factors suggest that flexibility 
in policy change could be a prob- 
lem. (Example: Riksbank). 


Dispersed-simple instrumenta- 
tion: This should be the most 
autonomous case. The range of 
mobilized groups should be nar- 
row, but dispersion of. instruments 
suggests the possibility that policy 
would ‘involve more bargaining 
between different institutional 
actors. Central bank flexibility on 
policy would be limited largely by 


` 
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the degree to which operational 
control of major policy ` instru- 
ments are “dispersed.” (Examples: 
Federal Reserve Board, Bank = 
England). 


Dispersed-complex instrumenta- 
_ tion: This central bank should be 
second least autonomous, and rela- 
tively inflexible in policy changes. 
Participation is encouraged on a 
piecemeal basis, but mobilized 
groups should not converge on the 
central bank as the object of their 
concerns, (Example: France). 


d 


~~ 


These hypotheses do not constitute 
a full explanation of central bank 
politics. A full explanation, in almost 
any of the senses used by social 
scientists, is well beyond what can 
be accomplished here. Still, we can 
evaluate the accuracy of the hy- 
potheses with respect to the five 
banks considered here. 


MEANINGS OF AUTONOMY 


In relation to policymaking, there 
are three significant aspects of 
autonomy to be discussed here. First 
is the degree to which the central 
bank can pursue a course of action 
acknowledged to be inconsistent 
with the government’ s preferences. 
A second dimension is the degree to 
which central bank officials can 
publicly criticize the government’s 
policy even though not taking ac- 
tions to contradict it. Third is the 
extent to which central bankers play 
a significant role within government 
councils in deciding about preferred 
policy or in defining the terms 
within which policy developments 
will be analyzed. These need not be 
conceived of as necessarily hierarchi- 
cal. Thus, a central bank capable of 
taking opposing policy actions might 
be quite ineffective in setting the 


.terms of policy debate within 


government. 
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Opposing action 


In all cases, the freedom of the 
central bank to take actions contrary 
to the preferences of government 
are fairly restricted. The most im- 
portant examples have occurred in 
the United States and Germany, al- 
though in all cases it is possible for 
the central bank to take tactical dc- 
tions -in day-to-day economic man- 
agement which will, in retrospect, 
appear to have been contrary to 


government policy. In the United . 


States, the’ most dramatic recent 
split between the President and 
the Federal Reserve Board occurred 
in December 1965, when the Fed- 


‘eral Reserve Board decided to 


tighten monetary policy by raising 
the discount rate, despite the wishes 
of the Johnson administration to 
the contrary.*! The incident drew a 
great deal of public attention. Con- 
gressional hearings were held, and 
the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, William McChesney 
Martin, was, as one economist put it 
to me, “hauled down to the. LBJ 
ranch and branded.” In recent years, 


‘the Federal Reserve has been in- 


volved in conflict with Congress 
over the extent to which it should 
be responsive to congressional 
directives. Perhaps the main policy 
disagreement, between the Federal 


Reserve Board and the Congress. 


has been on the issue of whether or 
not the Federal Reserve was letting 
the money supply grow at the ap- 
propriate rate.“ 

The Bundesbank has also’ occa- 
sionally refused, in dramatic fashion, 
to cooperate with announced gov- 
emment policy. Wadbrook cites 


41. See the account in Maisel, Managing 
the Dollar, chap. 4; Bach, Making Monetary 
and Fiscal Policy, chap. 6. 

. 42, For - example, “Confrontation Time 
Again at the Fed.” New York Times, 28 


- November, ‘1976. 
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Bundesbank opposition to the 
Keisinger government’s earliest 
policy proposals, and, more re- 
cently, the bank’s refusal to change 
the discount rate in January 1971.# 
Aside from these particular inci- 
dents, however, most observers have 
difficulty pointing to examples of 
times in which lack of complementar- 
ity in monetary and fiscal policy has 
been the result of open central bank 
refusal to cooperate. In fact, the 
consensus appears to be that in 
Germany, as elsewhere, it is highly 
unlikely that a central bank will 
openly refuse to cooperate with the 
general policy stance of a govern- 
ment for very long. 


Public criticism 


Central bankers in most countries 
engage in public criticism of govern- 
ment policies, roundly condemning 
deficit spending and urging the 

` adoption of other policies (other than 
monetary) which are believed to 
have a chance of slowing inflation 
(notably, incomes policy). In Britain, 
Germany, and the United States, 
critical comments and analysis by 
top central bank: officials are regu- 
larly published in bank reports and 
are discussed in the press. The free- 
. dom to criticize the government in 
public particularly distinguishes the 
Governor of the Bank of England 
from Ministers, who convention- 
ally are expected to supported gov- 
ernment policy publicly. In the 
United States and Germany, public 


criticism is often taken as a warn-. 


ing that central bank -noncoopera- 
tion could occur, and is conse- 
quently seen as an implicit threat.“ 
In 1973, there occurred a sharp di- 
vision between the Bundesbank and 


43. Wadbrook, West German Balance of 


porate p. 90. 
. Ibid. 
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the Schmidt government over the 
general direction that policy should 
take and the extent. to which infla- 
tion should be tolerated. The dis- 
agreement was eventually resolved 
when Schmidt altered his view of 
the inflation-unemployment trade- 
off, coming to a position more con- 
sistent with that of the Bundesbank. 

In France, public disagreement of 
any kind is much less likely than 
in other countries, but does occur 
occasionally in speeches by the 
Governor. Such disagreement i is not 
typically reported in the general 
press—on the whole the salience of 
the Bank of France in the daily press 
is very ‘low—although more re- 
stricted financial publications may 
report the incidents.‘ 


: t 
In government councils 


The question remains as to how 
complete a picture of bank policies is 
to be drawn based on public conflict. 
It is reasonable to suspect that the 
most important demonstration of the 
power of a central bank (and its 
autonomy) is to be found in its ability 
to win its point in government 
councils. The capacity to take oppos- 
ing policy actions: almost certainly 
constitutes a resource’ relevant 
to central bank success in internal 
bargaining. But Bach’s conclusion 
indicates that these are not the same 


‘thing. 


The power and influence of the Federal 
Reserve in over-all . macroeconomic 
policy making has usually been greatest 
when its distance (“independence”) 
from the administration has been least, 


and.least when the distance has been 


the greatest. - - 
One might be mistaken ints con- 
clude that the Riksbank and the Bank 


45. Bach, Making il ona Fiscal 
Policy, pp. 163-64. - 
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of France are insignificant forces in 
monetary policymaking just because 
the probability of their taking actions 
obviously in opposition to govern- 
ment is very small. 

This is important because in al- 
most all cases, central banks are per- 
ceived within their particular sys- 
tem to be relatively autonomous. 
For example, although no one dis- 
agrees that the Swedish Riksbank’s 
policy is “part and parcel of the 
government’s economic policy,” 
Schnitzer could write seriously of 
the Riksbank as only recently “gain- 
ing autonomy” in its decisions.*® 
Similarly, a distinguished group of 
French analysts have expressed the 
opinion that “the only service which 
appears, with respect to the depart- 


ment [Ministry of Finance] to have ` 


any respected autonomy, is, in fact, 
the Bank of France.’’*” 


An assessment of a central bank’s - 


role within government councils, 
then, requires some conception of 
the significance attached to the cen- 
tral bank’s viewpoint. This is ob- 
viously a complicated evaluative 
problem and requires considerable 
inside knowledge. Among the ex- 
. perts whom this writer interviewed, 
there was little disagreement as to 
how they would rank the central 
banks, both as to the weight of the 
central bank in government councils 
and in: overall autonomy. Ranked 
from high to low autonomy,.are the 
Bundesbank, the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Bank of England, the 
Bank of France, and the Riksbank— 


46. Vikbladh, “Monetary Pclicy in 
Sweden,” pp. 382-83. Schnitzer, The 
Economy of Sweden, p. 187. 

47. C. Alphandery, et al. Pour Nationalizer 
VEtat (Paris: Editions du Sueil, 1968), p. 49. 
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with close placement of the top two 
and the bottom two. This ranking is 
consistent with the differences indi- 
cated with respect to public criti- 
cism and opposing policy.# 

How do these rankings compare to 
the rankings which were based on 


.the concentration/complexity di- 


mensions? Based simply on the 
quadrants in which the banks are 
located (omitting, for the moment, 
their actual coordinates), the pre- 
dicted ranking would appear to be 
similar: Federal Reserve Board, 
Bank of England, Bundesbank, Bank 
of France, Riksbank. These rankings 
are approximately the same as the 
ones made by the economists who 
were ‘consulted. 


CONCLUSION 


This essay has attempted to pro- 
vide an opening to the issue of 
central banking from a political per- 
spective. It endeavors to find ways of 
organizing a somewhat inaccessible 
body of literature that would have 
both expository and explanatory 
value for political scientists. A 


48. The Bank of England is sufficiently 
less autonomous than the Federal Reserve 
Board that placement in another quadrant 
might be expected. What refinements in 
these hypotheses might result in better pre- 
dictions? Consider the Bank of England first. 
The Bank of England reformed and simpli- 
fied its monetary policy system in 1971, with 
the institution of a program called ‘‘competi- 
tion and credit controls.” Prior to that time, 
the complexity score for the Bank of England 
would have been higher, placing it in quad- 
rant (d) with the Bank of France. By postu- 
lating that bank autonomy is decreased much 
more easily than it is increased, the case of 
the Bank of England can be handled without 
difficulty. It does seem to be accurate to say 
that, ‘historically, central banks have much 
more tended to become less autonomous 
than vice versa. What this means for predic- 
tions using this scheme is that any move- 
ment toward quadrant (c) will result in pre- 
dictions overstating central bank autonomy. 


number of variables have been ex- 
cluded which might be very produc- 
tive in further efforts to explain the 
behavior of central banks and their 
relationships to government and 
groups. For instance, one might ex- 
amine differences in the recruitment 


and socialization patterns of the. 


central bankers themselves; the re- 
lationships of central banks to com- 
mercial banks; or, taking a somewhat 


different approach, one might in- , 
quire what basis exists for the forma-. ` 


tion of broad coalitions which might 
support or oppose a central bank.” 


49. Tentative findings on some of these 
are reported in John T. Woolley, “The 
Politics of Central Banking: Comparisons 
from Recent Experience” (Paper read .at 
the American Political Science Association 
annual meeting, 1977). 
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There is ample room for research on 
these issues and others. relating to 
central banks and monetary policy. 
The stakes of monetary policy are 
quite high. It is clear that central 
bankers tend to have a particular 
view of how the stakes should be 
managed: Yet, the extent to which 
central bankers are able to imple- 
ment their preferences varies con- 
siderably across nations which seem 
to confront quite similar kinds of 
economic challenges. This analysis 
has focused on the extent to which 
the complexity and concentration 


` of policy instrumentation provide- 


a rationale for expecting to find 
differences in the autonomy of 
central banks from governments. 


' The predictions achieved are en- 


couraging in terms of providing use- 
ful dimensions for comparison. 
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Macro Theoretical Approaches to Public 
Policy Analysis: The. Fiscal Crisis 
of American Cities. 


By HENRY TEUNE 


_ ABSTRACT: Most empirical research on the consequences 
of public policy follow a mirco, “historical,” and incremental 
approach. Thus, the validity of the predictions have limited 
generality. A macro, theoretical, and. structural approach is: 
presented as an alternative. Such a reorientation to public 
policy analysis will not only provide understanding of the 
context of policy predictions, but also opportunities for test- — 
ing them both historically and comparatively. It would also 
bring together social science theory and policy research. 

This approach is illustrated with three macro structural 
theories of the urban fiscal crisis in the U.S.—the conflict 
between political demand for welfare and capital for economic 
‘growth; the decline of the city as a political force in national 
politics of economic distribution; and the changing techno- 
logical base of cities and their economic viability. Each of 
these theories provide for different interpretations and predic- 
tions of policies that are likely to be effective in achieving 
colléctive goals. 


Henry Teune is Professor and Chairman of Political Science at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He is co-author of The Logic of Comparative Social Inquiry, The 
Integration of Political Communities, and Values and the Active Community. He is- 
participating in a cross-national study of local governments which focused on 
leadership in a sample of United States cities and comparable local governments’ 
in other countries. A similar study on change in local political governments is now 
underway. He is currently completing, The Developmental Logic of Social Systems 
and co-editing The Social Ecology of Change: Froni Equilibrium to Development, 
both to be published in 1978. 
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MACRO THEORETICAL APPROACHES 


MONG the problems of policy 

analysis that is intended to 

increase knowledge for public 
choice are: i 

1) the predictions of outcomes 
have limited historical and cross- 
system validity; 2) the predictions do 
not discriminate between policy 
constraints and policy instrumental- 
ities; and 3) the predictions are not 
formulated in a way that they can be 
tested outside of the specific context 
to which they are intended to be or 
have been applied. 

Public policy, in this discussion, is 
distinguished from policy in gen- 
eral. The latter can be conceived as 
the total set of goals that are both 
explicitly and implicitly operative 
in a social system without regard to 
their origin (for instance, public or 
private institutions), their normative 
character (for instance, behavior in- 
ducing or behavior inhibiting), their 
manner of implementation (for in- 
stance, coercion or incentives), or 
their consequences. Public policy is 
defined here more narrowly: instru- 
mentalities adopted by governments 
for the purpose of creating changes 
in the states of the social system, 
including changes in the “policy sys- 
tem” itself—the total set of actors 
and their relationships that deter- 
mine governmental policy. Inducing 
change includes guiding, accelerat- 
ing, or slowing down existing pat- 
terns of change, an example of which 
will be presented. 

As public policy is purposeful, it 
involves choice. As it involves 
choice, it requires prediction, 
whether from projections, theory, or 
other sources. Theoretical or theo- 
retically informed predictions are 
the point of convergence between 
policy and social science theory. It 
is toward the improvement of pre- 
diction by the use of social science 
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theory, which is both historically 
(cross-time) and comparatively 
(cross-system) based, that this paper 
is directed. 


PARADIGMS OF PUBLIC POLICY 
í ANALYSIS 


Contemporary public policy 
analysis either is handicapped by or 
is the beneficiary of several types of 
paradigms—public choice theory, 
quasi-experimental analysis, norma- 
tive evaluation, game theoretic 
models.! Whatever their relative 
merits, two empirical conditions for 
the application of any paradigm of 
public policy analysis are necessary, 
if the results of the analysis can be 
used for purpose, political purpose. 

First, the subjective states, the 
purposes of the actors, must be dif- 
ferent from, incongruent with, the 
states of the system. If this is not 
the case, then there is neither moti- 
vation for choice nor a basis for 
politics. 

Second, the social system must, 
to some extent, be nondetermined 
yet sufficiently integrated to be 
determinable. To the extent that the 
system is not determined, there can 
be politics. The political system to 
some extent must be an independent 
variable.? Despite the necessity for 
politics being predictive, rather than 
predicted, a substantial amount of 
policy research assumes a language 


l. For an example of an attempt to create 
a paradigm for policy analysis, see C. W. 
Anderson, “The Logic Public Problems: 
Evaluation in Comparative Policy Research,” 
(Paper presented to the Conference on Com- 
parative Public Policy, Cornell University, 
October 1976). 

2. See, D. E. Ashford, “Policy as an Inde- 
pendent Variable or Institutions Really Do 
Matter” (Paper presented to the Conference 
on Comparative Public Policy, Cornell Uni- 
versity, October 1976). 
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of analysis in which policy and 
policy outcomes are determined by 
` the economy or society.* 

Changes in contemporary political 
policy analysis are required in 
order to generate predictions that 
are testable across time and across 
systems. At the very least such 
tests have the practical advantage of 
reducing the costs of partial or whole 
“experiments.” Such predictions 
will be derived from macro, theo- 
retical, and structural paradigms 
rather than the micro, historical pro- 
jections, and incremental ap- 
proaches that tend to dominate em- 
pirical analysis of public policy. 

A macro approach addresses the 
context, ‘including the structure of 


the institutions that are making _ 


policy. For example, the urban 
centers of the United States are con- 
strained by the macro system rule, 
indeed, the constitutional principle, 
that there ought to be free migra- 
tion of capital and labor, or of 
economic enterprises and indi- 
viduals., Such rules change over 
time; they certainly vary across sys- 
tems. Although the United States im- 
poses economic barriers to indi- 
vidual migration in the form of re- 
gional pricing differentials, Poland 
also imposes political barriers, in- 
cluding permits for residence. Be- 
cause these macro-system condi- 


tions influence micro policy predic- - 


tions, for example, the impact of 
housing subsidies on suburban 
migration, then policy impacts can 


3. One stream of political science research 
on public policy took the view that the policy 
outcomes were the result of other variables. 
See, for example, T. R. Dye, Understanding 
Public Policy (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972). 

4. See, H. Teune, “Comparative Policy 
Analysis” (Paper presented to the Con- 
ference on Comparative Public’ Policy, Gor- 
nell University, October 1976). 
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only be assessed empirically with 
cross-county and cross-time data. 

A, theoretical orientation yields 
general propositions, which when 
interpreted, can predict specific 
cases. As relationships among the 
variables differ across systems and 
change over time, it is necessary 
to go. beyond extrapolations of the 
immediate past (e.g., birth rates and 
school age population) to theories 
that explain relationships (e.g., level 
of development of the system, as it 
relates to birth rates, and as these 
relate to educational alternatives pro- 
vided by the system). Theories are 


` general, allowing for cross;system 


and cross-time generalization; extrap- 
olation is system specific. Further, 
extrapolation,is largely linear; polity. 
changes “interrupt” and, conse- 
quently, are nonlinear.5. 

A structural approach requires 
knowing the basic relationships in a 
social system and how these rela- 
tionships influence impact. Rela- 
tionships, such as that between in- 
flation and ‘unemployment, are 
necessary for predicting the conse- 


quence of policy. Determining and 


assessing the impact of policy 
within the context of different 
structural rules, requires the study 


of structural variations across system 


and time; that is, 
and historically. 

A macro, theoretical, structural 
approach to public policy analysis 
to harden and enhance policy pre- 
diction logically requires cross-time 
and cross-system analysis. Such an 
approach becomes compelling for 
highly developed systems, where 
there are, by definition, more 


comparatively 


5. In'this sense all policies can be viewed 
as an interrupted time series. A policy is 
adopted at some particular point in time, 
and the “before” and “after” ‘effects can be, 
in principle at least, evaluated. , 
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“things,” or components, that are 
connected as well as more “things,” 
and, as consequence greater com- 
plexity of policy results as well as 
more rapidly changing structures.® 


There is an addition: levels within | 


the system. Although “levels” or the 
organization of components is a 


general phenomenon and, therefore, . 


should be taken into account in the 
study of social systems, for policy. 
telated to government, multiple 
levels are necessary for empirical 
analysis of policy. With the infre- 
quent exception of direct or quasi- 
military rule, all modern states have 
a system of local government hier- 
archically organized but.with some 
policy autonomy.’ 


Methodological considerations 


The general assumption here is 
that social science theory can be 
used to obtain policy predictions. 
A corollary is that it also is possible 
to confirm predictions without the 
cost of applying policies experi- 
mentally to determine how they 
work. 

One alternative is the empirical 
study of policies in force, after the 
fact, one ingredient of policy evalu- 
ation. At the micro level, testing pre- 
dictions according to the standards 
of evidence of experimental design 
is described with the label, quasi- 
experimental design.’ But quasi- 


6. For an elaboration of the relationships 
between social complexity and policy prob- 
lems, see, H. Teune, “Information, Con- 
trol, and the Governability of Territorial 
Political Units” (Paper delivered to the 10th 
World Congress of the International Political 
Science Association, Edinburgh, 1976). 

T. For an explanation of the role of: local 
government, see J. J. Wiatr, H. Teune, and 
Z. Mlinar, “Alternative Local Organizational 
Policies in Development,” Polish Round 
Table, vol. VI (1974-75). 

8. The parallelism between policy de- 
cisions and experiments was highlighted in 
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experimental analysis of policy im- 
pact is micro because. the logic of 
‘experimental design: is biased 
toward the isolatable, and control- 
lable; in this. case, a specific policy, 
a specific policy target, and specific 
policy consequences. If experi- 
mental ‘principles are carried to 
macro policies, those that take place 
at the system level and have the 
whole system as a target—the in- 
dustrialization of the state—or a 
sector of. the system—the poor— 
the necessary controls required for 
inference become impossible to at- 
tain.® It is one thing to determine the 
impact of reading instruction on a 
school population by controlling for 
class, age, community, family, etc.; 

it is an order of magnitude more 
difficult to test the consequences of 
national health insurance on the cost 
of medical care and its distribution 


`. by studying Sweden and the United 
` States. 


Since the Bere of experi- 
mental design became accepted in 
policy analysis in the late 1960s, 
there have been few demonstratable 
successes. The nonrandomization 
of policy treatment; that is, the fact 





D. T. Campbell, “Reforms as Experiments,” 
The American Psychologist .(April 1969), 
pp. 409-29. See, also J. A. Caporaso and 
L. L. Ross, eds., Quasi Experimental Ap- 
proaches (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern 
University Press, 1973). 

9. This is discussed in detail in H. Teune, 

“Public Policy: .Macro Perspectives,” in 
Process and Phenomena of Social Change, 
ed. G. Zaltman (New York: Wiley, 1973). 

10. See, for example, J. A. Pechman and 
P. M. Timpane eds., Incentives and Income 
Guarantees: A New ‘Jersey Negative Income 
Tax Experiment (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1975). The problem 
with this, as well as other experiments to 
evaluate policy consequences, is that a 
single experimental social context, for 
example, one school or city, cannot be repre- 
sentative of the system to which the policy 
is intended to apply. 
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that the policies that are adopted are 


- toa considerable extent determined 


by factors that also influence their 
results, and the nonisolatability of 
the target populations; that is, the 
fact that target. populations are em- 
bedded in a complex social and 
policy environment which also af- 
fects the consequences of any. par- 
ticular policy, has limited the suc- 
cess of quasi-experimental. assess- 
ments of policy predictions. For in- 
stance, did Headstart work? 

The limited number of country 
cases, the similarities of policies 
emanating from _ industrialization, 
the attenuated linkages between a 
national or macro policy and local 
or micro effects are among the rea- 
sons that macro policy analysis 
serves primarily to sensitize aware- 


ness of alternatives and possible - 


difficulties in implementation rather 
than to confirm predictions. 
The lack of success of empirical 


‘analyses of public policy conse- 


quences argues for a theoretical 
approach as an alternative. A theoreti- 
cal approach should allow for mul- 
tiple time point predictions or pre- 
dictions that look like point predic- 
tions." If it is true, for example, that 
the costs of density accumulate in 
urban areas as a function of time 
(decay as a function of city’s age} and 
if it is true that capitalistic enter- 
prises are free to migrate; and 
if... , then what are the likely 
rates of migration from the aging 
cities to the new cities in the United 
States over time? | 


il. See, for example, P. Meehl, “Theory 
Testing in Psychology and Physics: A 
Methodological’ Paradox,” Philosophy of 
Science, (June 1967). See, also H. Teune, 

“Macro-Theory and Micro Analysis: An In- 
terpretation of Comparative Social Research” 
(Paper presented to the Seventeenth Annual 
Convention of the International Studies Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, February, 1976). 
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For policy analysis these point 
predictions, however, ought to be 
expressed in terms of some range 
of likelihood rather than as exact 
values. That is one purpose of policy 
to determine the con- 
straints and alternatives. There will 
almost certainly be this much migra- 
tion of industry from Pennsylvania 
to Texas, but if this policy is adopted - 
or if this policy is strengthened, 
this will be the more likely migra- 
tion rate. Strictly determined pre- 
diction points, of course, exclude 
policy, unless-the policy is public 
affirmation of the inevitable. 


THE URBAN FISCAL CRISIS IN THE 
UNITED STATES:.AN EXAMPLE 


Rather than presenting a sugges- 
tive inventory of theories, structures, 
and macro-systemic characteristics 
that control and define policy ‘op- 
tions, an example will be presented 
in some detail. The example of the - 
urban crisis in the United States will 
illustrate one step in setting up a 
problem for macro, structural, and 
theoretical policy analysis. The next 
step, which is not pursued here, 
would be to specify some of the 
likely predictions that must be ob- 
tained if a theory is true. A third step 
would be to present data and analy- 
sis from several countries and for 
several points in time to show which 
of the theories is more probably 
true. A fourth step would be to inter- 
pret the theory for a specific case or 
country in which a particular policy 
is likely to be adopted. 

The example of the urban crisis or 
the urban fiscal crisis is.a signifi- 
cant one, at least for the United 
States. Three macro-structural the- 
ories will be presented with policy 
alternatives that may have an impact 
on the course of events. 
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The urban crisis as the crisis of 
capitalism 


In Marxist writing, one of the. 


dynamics of decline of the capitalist 
state is the contradiction inherent in 
the government’s need to maintain 
legitimacy through the ‘satisfaction 
of the material wants of the deprived 
classes arid the private sector’s need 
for capital accumulation to increase 
output. This deadly dynamic states 
that in order for the system to sur- 
vive, the population must be pla- 
cated through welfare or transfer pay- 
ments which the government pro- 
vides through taxation, and these 
increasing demands for material 
satisfaction can be met in the long 
run only by increased investment in 
the private sector. i 

The argument, made popular in 
James O’Conner’s The Fiscal Crisis 
of the State, requires clari- 
fication of some macro-structural 
conditions: (1) the presence of a 
democratic government which has 
competition for votes on the one 
man, one vote principle and toward 
which political demands can be ef- 
fectively directed; (2) a weakening 
of social, institutional, or ideological 
_constraints on political demands; (3) 
the presence of social conditions and 
the absence of political instru- 
mentalities such that overt con- 
flict and violence.is not only pos- 
sible but also a real threat to govern- 
mental stability; and (4) elasticity in 
the government's capacity to tax pri- 
vate economic institutions. 

The critical theoretical dynamic 
“is the race deriving from the rela- 
tively longer term time function. be- 
tween investment and increased 
‘economic output and the shorter 
term one between political de- 


2, J. O’Connor, The Fiscal Crisis of the 
Sa (New York; St. Martin’s Press, 1973). 


mand for material satisfaction and 
governmental -redistributive re- 
sponses. The latter-must accelerate 
in such a way that it overcomes in- 
creases in the production of material 
goods and at some point dampens 
any further increases in economic 
output as a result of investment. 
Characteristic of many policy prob- 
lems, such as the race between the 
depletion of oil resources and the 
discovery of politically acceptable 
alternative sources of energy, will 
end up either with the incorporation 
of the private sector into the political 
one, in which case the state would 
have “transcended” the bourgeois 
class, or the abortion of democratic 
politics and its transformation into 
the tyranny of Aristotle, or the work- 
ing class state of Lenin. 

. Most modern states do not have a 
government but’ several govern- 
ments, local governments with 
autonomous ‘resources and inde- 
pendent political power. The ques- 
tion for cities is: to what extent 
can this dynamic of the state be 


translated for cities and be used to, 


explain the urban fiscal crisisP One 
necessary condition for this theo- 
retical dynamic to become engaged 
in cities in capitalistic states is that 
they must have the possibility of 
behaving as if they were capitalistic 
governments with democratic par- 
ticipation or mass political move- 
ments; that is, they must be able to 
affect capital formation in the private 
sector, on the one hand, and to be 
responsive to political demands for 
increased transfer payments, on 
the other. 

One macro-system result that can 
be derived from this is: to the extent 
that there is local autonomy to tax, 
especially to tax private economic 
organizations, is the extent to which 
the fiscal crisis of cities in capitalis- 


Py 
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tic countries will parallel those of 
the state. Conversely, to the extent 
that there, are limited local powers 
to tax private economic organiza- 
tions is the extent to which there 
will be less of a fiscal crisis in the 
cities relative to that of the central 
government.. 

In the United States, there is a 
fiscal crisis in the cities, but a lesser 
one at the national level: In com- 


. _ parison, Great Britain has relatively 


few fiscal crises in its cities, but 
a severe one nationally. The United 
States has both local autonomy and 
political power bases focused 
locally and independent of the 
central government. Britain has 
little of either. Both local autonomy 
and local political power are con- 
trolling macro-structural characteris- 


tics for the operation of this theo- - 
‘retical dynamic of capitalism within 


local governments. 

A second macro-structural vari- 
able that is suggestive of predic- 
tions about the urban’ fiscal crisis, 
both within and across countries, as 
well as over time, is the extent to 


which there is local politics versus. 


nationally focused politics. This is 
more than a matter of local au- 
tonomy; it is the scope, intensity, 
and frequency of political participa- 
tion, in particular, that of the lower 
or relatively more deprived classes. 
As the level of political participa- 
tion in cities increases over time, 
their financial condition will de- 
teriorate—increased taxes for trans- 
fer payments, leading to the escape 
ofindustry, and a deterioration of the 
tax base, leading to even higher rates 
of taxes and further reduction of ser- 
vices, leading to popular dissatisfac- 
tion. Furthermore, any substantial 
increment in local autonomy, such 
as regionalization in Italy or devolu- 
tion in Britain, should accelerate the 
fiscal crisis of cities. 


A third prediction about the urban 
fiscal crisis derives from the class 
conflict origin of this deadly dy- 
namic for cities. The extent to which 
there are class or income differences 
within cities should predict the rate 
of increase in the urban fiscal crisis, 
cross-nationally as well as within 
countries. One factor that will com- 


f pound the increase in the fiscal cri- 


sis is internal migration of lower 
income population induced by better 
welfare opportunities to the cities, . 
such as from the South in the United 


. States or in Italy. 


The foregoing are illustrations of 
general predictions from this theory. 
Specific, point predictions could be 
made concerning actual welfare ex- 
penditure rates and migration of 
industry out of the city or increased 
voting or political demonstrations 
and welfare expenditures. 

The policy alternatives are less 
clear than the theoretical frame- 
work for prediction. One is the na- 
tionalization of welfare, which 
would depoliticize demands for wel- 
fare in cities, thus providing cities 
with time to search for other solu- 
tions. Another would be the imposi- 
tion of restrictions on industrial mi- 
gration, thus. allowing those cities 
with more severe fiscal problems to 
buy time. Both of these alternatives, 
however, would only delay worsen- 
ing the fiscal crisis of the city. The 
system is determined, at least in the 
long run. 

Historically, of course, cities did 
not always have fiscal crises. Since 
the Depréssion, manifestations of 
this in the United States began in the 
late 1960s.5 In the 1950s, cities 
experienced increasing revenues 


13. This general problem was discussed 
earlier and formally modelled. See J. For- 
rester, Urban Dynamics (Cambridge, Mass.: 
M. I. T. Press, 1970). 
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from an increasingly productive 
economy and, accordingly, in- 
creased their revenues. In the late 
1960s, the cities began extensively 
to exercise their legal options to 
borrow. The present revenue crisis 
of the cities is that they no longer 
can tax without impairing their re- 
` source base. This deadly dynamic 
was engaged, of course, sooner for 
some cities than for others. 

Comparatively, because the urban 
fiscal crisis is a consequence of ad- 
vanced capitalism, the more ad- 
vanced the capitalistic nature of 
the country, the more apparent 
should be this urban crisis. Also, 
urban fiscal crisis should not be 
found in socialist countries, no 
matter how advanced their econo- 
mies. This conflict within the polity, 
between deprived groups seeking 
welfare and the private economic 
organizations pursuing investment, 
does not formally exist. 


The urban crisis asa consequence of 
political power 


Modern cities are one type of the 
urban political’ form; they are ‘also, 
however, actors in national political 
systems. 
retical interpretation of the urban 


crisis is that it is an outcome of. 


political conflicts determined by the 
distribution of political power.! The 
distribution of power must be inter- 
preted in the ‘context of specific 
national political systems. There- 
fore, it is necessary to examine con- 
figurations of political power of 
` specific countries. The fiscal crisis 
- of cities is not an inevitable charac- 
teristic of capitalistic countries: 


14. This is a standard type of political 
science explanation in which the distribu- 
tion of resources flows from configurations 
of political power. It takes the view y that 
politics is a form of conflict. 


‘lective allocations 


Accordingly, one theo-. 
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the United States has such a crisis; 
Canada does not; Italy has; West 
Germany does not. Further, within 
the United States some cities have a 


fiscal crisis; others do not. 


Politics bears conflict, and conflict 
brings bargains concerning col- 
of resources 
among classes, groups, regions, spe- 
cial interests, and especially local 
governments. The urban fiscal crisis 
in the United States is the result of 
shifts in political power, following 
from a series of historical events 
and the response of the political sys- 
tem to them. For example, the de- 
velopment of the trolley car began 
after Boston elected an Irish mayor 
and Chicago experienced the Hay- 
market riots. The cities in the North- 
east noticeably began to deteriorate 
when labor saving technologies 


_were introduced by government- 


sponsored research to satisfy 
Southern agricultural interests. 
Congress became less interested in 
the cities when, ‘after the 1960 
census, over half of the-members of 
the House of Representatives came 
from suburban areas. The South and 
Southwest became more powerful 
relative to Northeast, as a result of 
increments in military procurements 
that were regionally distributed by a 
seniority system in Congress based 
on incumbency. Add to this, the 
financial burdens that followed 
unionization of teachers and munici- 
pal employees in the mid-1960s in 
the older cities. Consider the costs 
of imposing federal regulations on 
cities, such as those for'clean water. 

The foregoing’ illustrates some of 
thèse “system specific,” historical 
factors that converged on certain 
cities to produce their fiscal crisis. 
The general proposition underlying 
this theoretical explanation is that 
the fiscal crises of cities are the con- 
sequence of the political successes 
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of their competitors in obtaining 
politically allocated resources. To 
predict the future of cities, it’ is 
necessary ‘to configurate the distri- 
bution of political power and prob- 


. able changes in that distribution, 


and to chart, over time, the likely 
consequences for the distribution of 
resources. 

Comparatively within countries, 
such a political explanation would 
account for the wide variations in 
the fiscal crisis of cities in the United 
States. Certain cities neither have 
nor foresee such problems. Cross- 
nationally, this theoretical approach 


would explain the relative freedom. 


of British, Scandinavian, and Dutch 
cities from a fiscal confrontation. It 
also might explain the -relatively 
poor state of some cities in Asian 
and South American countries, 
where political support for the 
central government comes largely 
from either rural-based masses or 
elites, and even perhaps the rela- 
tive viability of Asian urban en- 
claves, such as Hong -Kong and 
Singapore, where there is no com- 
petition from the countryside. 
Historically, such a view of the 
urban fiscal crisis would explain the 
rise and decline of .certain cities 
within countries without regard to 
their level .of industrialization, de- 
velopment, social order, or political 
system. It could also help to explain 
why a rurally biased political sys- 
tem, such as the United States, con- 
tinued, and to-some extent con- 
tinues, to have substantial subsidies 
for rural areas, despite the decline 


` in the rural population. 


The policy implications of this 
macro-historical analysis of cities as 
political actors are several. It allows 
wide latitude for choice, or politics, 
to redress the system in favor of 
urban areas and, indeed, for specific 
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policies to offset the worst conse- 
quences of the urban fiscal crisis. - 


The urban crisis as a consequence . 
of technological change 


The large city, as it is known in 
Europe and North America, is a his-. 
torical phenomenon of the late nine-’ 
teenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. The great cities developed 
concomitantly with industrialization 
and the technology supporting it. As 
this technology has now been trans- 
formed, the large cities will decay. 
The urban fiscal crisis is.one aspect 
of this decay. 

.This theoretical interpretation 
assumes that the modern city, as a ` 
local political organization, emerged 
as the consequence of an economic 
form of production defined by a tech- 
nology, and its decline is a conse- 
quence of the replacement of its 
technological base. Justas the family + 
farm, as a way of life in United - 
States, has almost wholly vanished 
because of changes in the tech- 
nology of agricultural production, 
which depreciated labor in favor of 
capital, so the large urban center, 


‘as a way of life, is disappearing. If 


the city continues to exist in the near 
future, it is only because of subsidies 
from the political system, primarily 
because of the residue, gradually re- 
ceding, of party voting among union- 
ized workers. 

Urban centers must pay the high 
overhead costs ‘of density. Density 


‘requires more expenditures per 


capita for fire protection, enforce- 
ment of regulations, and police pro-. 
tection. These costs of density com- 
pound with age; that is, the older 
the city, the greater the costs of : 
density, if only because the resource 
of unused land diminishes. 

Despite the costs of density, for 
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at least 50 years increases in produc- 
tivity yielded from a coal-steam tech- 


. nology were greater than existing al- 


ternatives.'® Further, the coal-steam 
technology for manufacturing cre- 
ated efficiencies that not only paid 


- for the costs of necessary urban 


services, but also provided a sur- 
plus for investment in urban ameni- 
ties— parks, museums, etc.!® 
Another dominant feature of the 
coal-steam technology is that its ef- 
ficiency rapidly depreciates with 
physical distance, cooling the steam 
or straining the conveyor belt. The 
consequence of this was concentra- 
tion of population around the center, 
configurating residence along class 


- and occupational lines as described 


by the classical social ecologists.!” 
Small, rurally-based factories, al- 
though able to discount their physi- 
cal and social pollution at zero, 
were less efficient. The economic 
advantages of the city “were not 


_ marginal, but decisive. Those ad- 


vantages allowed for the construc- 
tion of urban economic infrastruc- 
tures and for the social investments 
necessary for the economic growth 
of the private sector. 

' Around 1930, électricity became a 
viable alternative to coal-steam. Its 
dominant characteristic is that it can 
be transported across corisiderable 
distances with little loss ‘in ef- 
ficiency. The compelling: techno- 
logical force for population concen- 


15. See O. P. Williams, Metropolitan Poli- 
tics (New York: The Free Press, 1974). 

16. For_an example of an attempt to as- 
sess the relative productivity of cities, see 
R. Higgs, The Transformation of the Améri- 
can Economy, 1865-1914 (New York: Wiley, 
1971). 

17. This is classical social ecology repre- 


` sented by the “Chicago” school. See, for ex- 


ample, R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, The 
City (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1925). 
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tration was eSaveuad Add to this _ 
the introduction -of . electrically 
powered trolley cars and the auto- 
mobile. These technologies for dis- 
persion contributed to the process of 
distributing, the population over 


‘ larger areas. 


Although the rate of een ree 
dispersion ‘around .the cities de- 
creased -during World War II, with 
the full utilization of manufactur- 
ing capacity, it accelerated after the 
war. The economic base of the citiés 
improved in the’ 1950s with the 
growth in the size of economic or- 
ganizations and governments and 
the shift to service industries, which 
about 1952 began to employ more 
than half of the working force. Large ` 
size organizations require man- 
agement, bureaucracy, and white 
collar workers. In the country as 
a whole there was a continual in- 
crease in white collar employment, 
whereas jobs: in manufacturing re- 
mained relatively stable. 

Bureaucracies deal largely in un- 
coded information or in categories of 
information. that, even if-standard- 
ized, are likely to change. Face-to- 
face-interaction is required to pro- 
vide high density communication. 
Thus the urban centers got a respite 
from their decline with the construc- 


tion of office buildings for decision-. 
- making and management which be- 
„gan to replace manufacturing as the 


primary economic ‘base of the 
cities.'8 

But, at the same time as ihe 
bureaucratic economy began to 
take shape in the cities, the com- 
puter, especially beginning around 


1960 with the wide-scale introduc- 


18. This face-to-face interaction factor in | 
the tertiary sector in the center of the cities 
was pointed to in R. Vernon, The Myth and 
Reality of our Urban Problems (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Center for Urban Studies, 1962). 
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again challenged the just developed 
economic rationale of the large 
urban centers. Dispersion of bureau- 
cratic activity became not only pos- 
sible but also: inexpensive. Payroll, 
inventory, and planning can be dis- 
‘persed and then linked through a 
computer network. There is one con. 
straint on this dispersion—the stan- 
dardization of information. Where 
information cannot be standardized 
or the categories of information are 
unstable, population concentration 
for economic activity remains essen- 


tial. Examples include art, publish- © 


ing, banking, research, and politics. 
But, for unstandardized information, 
the need is for diversity and the 
available unstandardized informa- 
tion is likely to be aggregated in a 
very few national or, indeed, inter- 
national centers.!? ° 

The foregoing takes a long-term, 
macro perspective to explain the 
rise and decline of large cities in 
industrialized countries. These 
macro trends can be offset by policies 
and other events for decades. The 
technological successions can take 
generations. 

The fiscal crisis of the cities may 
be only one short-term indicator of 
these long-term processes. Short- 
term changes can also be expected, 
such as a shift in economic activities 
of the cities from one type of un- 
standardized information, such as 
banking, to another, such as re- 
search. Succession in economic ac- 
tivity in large urban centers will 
be determined by the standardiza- 
tion of information. 

The policy implications of this 
theoretical. approach, the nature of 


19. Of course, the development of a few 
major centers is now proceeding on an inter- 
national scale and it is useful, perhaps, to 
examine the city as an international actor. 
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technology, and the. structure. ‘of. 
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human settlements, are largely con- oh 
straints on policy’ choice. It is uns’ 


likely that in, the long run, policies 


can reverse these trends. Choices 
can be made to control these. pro- 
cesses, to anticipate them, and to.ex- 


plore new urban forms, such as small . 
towns linked to one another and, to. 


a few large, national urban centers. 


The point predictions that can be ., 


made from this theoretical interpré- ` 


tation of the urban fiscal crisis in or- 


der to confirm it are several. They .. 


involve shifts in the economic ac- 
tivities within the-large urban 
centers and the concentration and 
dispersion of economic organiza- 
tions and population. 


RN 


Historically, the growth of cities . 


should be preceéded bythe growth 
in manufacturing. This should be 
followed by white collar or tertiary 
occupations succeeding manufactur- 
ing, followed by activities requirin 
uncoded information. As this occurs, 
the low-skilled population should 
become increasingly unemplovable, 
while, at the same time, the diversity 
of occupations within the cities 
should increase. 

Comparatively, the theoretical dy- 


namics of technology and density: ° 


should take place regardless of the 
nature of the political system, 
whether capitalistic, socialistic, or 
military rule. Here the historical 
and comparative perspectives can 
be juxtaposed. If countries began to 
industrialize after World War II, for 
example Eastern European coun- 
tries, then their dominant form of 
population concentration should be 
to the large urban centers for manu- 
facturing. As the tertiary sector be- 
gins to develop, manufacturing 
should disperse in favor of white 
collar occupations. These, too, then 
will begin to disperse. 
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The eraile of the fiscal crises of 
cities yas- -presented to illustrate a 
macro; * structural, and theoretical | ap- 

: proach to public policy analysis. 

- Such .an approach’ will allow for 

predictions to specifie conditions 

‘over time arid across countries. The 

specific predictions will provide' an 

empirical basis for confirming cer- 

: tain basic relationships, which, at 

x -the very least, will clarify the con- 
‘ straints on policy choice. 


The three alternative theoretical ` 
interpretations are a first step. Per- 
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chaps: a more skbonie model for 


prediction can be constructed from 
all of these or, pérhaps, one is the 
dominant dynamic for explanation. 
In testing theories, it is surely 
better to exclude alternatives than 
to examine one to establish its good- 
ness of fit in general. If one can be 


‘excluded, the alternative. becomes 


more credible. At the very least, it 
is helpful to understand the root 


‘causes of the problem, in a policy 


area. These causes will. be theoreti- 
cal, and in so far as they are, social 
theory and public policy will be 


“linked. 
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Some Observations on the Plan-Market Relationship 
in Centrally Planned Economies 


By ARON KATSENELINBOIGEN AND HERBERT S. LEVINE 


ABSTRACT: This paper is comprised of several sets of 
observations on the plan-market relationship in centrally . 
planned economies, as reflected in the experience of the 
Soviet Union. The paper begins with a discussion of the 
division of economic relations into vertical and horizontal and 
a description of the extensive and varied role of horizontal 
‘relations in the Soviet economy. A second set of observations 
concerns the beginning of market type mechanisms in the 
centrally controlled horizontal relationships among enter- 
prises. A third set relates to the differences between routine 
production processes and creative processes. A fourth. and 
final set of observations concerns the centralization of 
appointment making power and other aspects of the role of 
the Party in the Soviet economy. The paper ends with two 
conclusions: one, plan and market are not substitutes, but 
are complements for each other; two, the key problem of . 
balance between plan and market is related to the issue of 
power in the society. 
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INCE the end of World War II, 

there has been a growing in- 
terest in economic planning in ad- 
vanced capitalist nations of the 
West. Elements of planning of one 
sort or another have been intro- 
duced into’ each of the advanced 
economies. And in some West Euro- 
pean nations— France, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Sweden, 
for example—fairly well developed 
planning mechanisms and institu- 
tions have been introduced. The 
United States has lagged behind 
other developed nations in regard 
to serious interest in planning. But 
recently, interest here has also be- 
gun to grow. A group of prominent 
economists, labor leaders, and some 
representatives of the business and 
banking communities have formed 
an Initiative Committee for National 
Economit Planning, whose ‘aim is 
the establishment of a U.S. Govern- 
ment office of national economic 
planning. And in the spring of 1975, 
Senators Humphrey and Javits intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate pro- 


viding for a balanced economic - 


growth plan and the agencies and 
procedures required for the develop- 
ment and adoption of such a plan. 
In the West, these represent 
movements from the market pole 
of the plan-market spectrum in the 
direction of planning. They arise 
essentially because of certain market 
failures especially those associated 
with imperfections of competition, 
externalities, and public goods, and 
other areas of high public interest 
where social preferences are deemed 
significant, such as energy, hous- 
ing, medical care, transportation. 
At the same time, in the centrally 
planned economies, there has been 
a growing interest during the last 
ten to 15 years in market type 
mechanisms, that is, there has been 


movement away from the plan pole’ 


of the plan-market spectrum toward 
the market end. 

One of the intriguing implications 
of these two types’ of movements 
that has been discussed in the West- 
ern literature, is that of convergence 
analysis, the analysis of the tend- 
encies of both market and centrally 
planned economies to move toward 
each other, and what an ultimate, 
uniform system might be like. In 
this brief paper, however, we will 
not pursue the convergence issue. 
We have, instead, set for ourselves 
a rather narrow task—an | analysis 
of the plan-market relationship in 
the centrally planned economy, as 
exemplified by the experience of the 
Soviet Union. Moreover, within the 
confines of this paper, we will not 
attempt a comprehensive analysis of 
the issue, but will discuss a number 
of aspects relevant to it which we 


‘feel are potentially ‘significant, and 


which have not been well covered 


' in the general literature on centrally 


planned economies. Thus, our paper 
is more in the nature of some ob- 


servations on a theme, rather than. 


a full treatment of the theme. 


HORIZONTAL RELATIONS IN THE 
SOVIET: ECONOMY 


In the first set of observations, 
we discuss the division of economic 
relations into vertical and horizontal 
and remark upon the extensive and 
varied role of horizontal relations 
in the Soviet economy.’ 

Interactions among units in an 
economic system fall into two main 
categories: vertical and horizontal. 


‘Vertical interactions are those be- 


l. This section is based on the authors’ 
paper, “Market and Plan; Plan and Market: 
the Soviet Case,” presented at the American 
Economic Association Meetings, September 
17, 1976. It is to be published shortly in 
the American Economic Review: ‘Papers 
and Proceedings. 
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tween units in a hierarchy, wherin 
each unit possesses administrative 
authority over the units below it. 
Horizontal interactions are charac- 
terized by direct interrelations be- 
tween units, in which neither unit 
has administrative authority over 
the other. There .is not, however, 
one mechanism for vertical interac- 
tions and one for horizontal inter- 
action; rather, there is a broad 


` spectrum of vertical and horizontal 
_ mechanisms. Vertical relations can 


take different forms, varying in the 
degree of control, exercised by- 
superior units and discretionary 
behavior exercised -by subordinate 
units. Horizontal relations can also 
be organized in” different ways, 
varying in the degree to which 
the direct interaction between par- 
ticipating units is controlled by the 
center or free from control by the 
center. Plan and market, as they are 
usually conceived, are the extreme 
cases of vertical ane horizontal 
mechanisms. ` 

In the literature on ‘Soviet eco- 
nomic planning and centralized eco- 
nomic planning in general, it would 
appear that many hold the view that 
‘only vertical mechanisms and inter- 
actions matter, for it is there that 
the directions of resource alloca- 
tion’ are set and ‘the coordination 
of economic units established. Di- 
rect horizontal interactions are pre- 
sumed to’ be: of secondary, tech- 
nical importance. Without prejudg- 
ing the relative importance of verti- 
cal and horizontal mechanisms, it 
is our view that by focusing atten- 
tion on the diverse horizontal inter- 
actions in the Sovieť economy, some 
of the richness and complexity of 
the plan-market i issue can be brought 
to light. 

The horizontal relations, that we 
will discuss, take three forms: 
1) rationing; 2) money. exchange; 
and 3) unrestricted, free aquisition 


os Ci LA xe oyn 


(besplatnyi). By the term “ration- 
ing,” we mean the vertical’ control 
of horizontal transactions. This could 
include both the central assignment 
of inputs. (labor, land, plant and 
equipment, and materials), to, and 
between, particular producing units, 


and the central assignment of con- `- 


sumers goods to individual con- 
sumers. The second term denotes a 
transdction involving a monetary 


, payment: and the absence of direct 


rationing: (those transactions involv- 
ing both rationing and monetary 
payment are included under ration- 

ing). The third term refers to trans- 
eere involving “free” goods and . 
services.. 

There is, again, a ‘tendency in 
analyses of the Soviet economic 
system, to associate rationing with 
central. planning, monetary transac- 
tions with the market, and . free 
goods with full communism. Al- 
though there is substance in these 
associations, they are vast over- 
simplifications which hide the great - 
extent of diversity that exists within 
these classes and their relations to 
plan and market. 

The. sets of interactions observed 
in the Soviet economy which loosely 
and without striving’ for precise 
definitions may: be referred to’ as 
market relations, vary in a number 
of ways, including the degree of 
their legality. There are not just 
legal markets and illegal black ~ 
markets, but an entire spectrum of 
multicolored markets. Following a ` 
scheme, described by Katsenelin- 
boigen,? the colors from bright to 
dark may be used to describe the 
range of markets from legal to illegal: 


1. Legal Markets . 
Red—Prices established ceh- 
trally 


2. Aron Katsenelinboigen, ‘Coloured 
Markets in the Soviet Union,” Soviet Studies, 
vol. xxix, no. 1 (1977), pp. 62-85. 


_ and households. 
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Pink—Participants in transac- 


tions have some freedom to» 


alter prices 
White— Participants set prices 
. Semilegal Markets 
Gray—Transactions illegal, but 
tolerated by the authorities 
. Illegal Markets 
Brown—Transactions 
“but penalty less severe than 
criminal prosecution . 


Black— Transactions illegal; _ 


penalty is criminal prosecu- 
tion’ ’ 


In figure 1, we present a sum- 
mary matrix of horizontal interac- 
tions among the three major groups 
of units in the Soviet economy: 
state enterprises, collective farms, 


ceive goods and services from the 
rows. The interactions in each of 
the nine cells are described else- 
where.’ Let us here just note the 


wide range of market type mecha- - 


nisms found in the Soviet economy. 
Even in the first cell, in the core 
element of Soviet command mecha- 
nisms, the centrally planned and 
controlled material supply system, 
there are. elements of discretion 
in horizontal relations even though 
a user state enterprise must have 
a rationing ` document in order to 
acquire input materials. produced 
by other state enterprises. The. indi- 
cators in Soviet plans. are, to a sub- 
stantial extent, aggregated with re- 
spect to product and time detail. 
The participants in these horizontal 


interactions have the discretion to. 


decide this detail, so long as they 
stay within the control aggregates 
established in the plan. Further- 
more, in this centralized, ‘rationing 
mechanism, there is also an em- 
bryonic market element in the form 


3. Katsenelinboigen and Levine, 
and Plan; Plan and Market. 


illegal, 


The columns re- ` sale trade mechanisms, (with state 
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of money exchange, Soviet enter- 
prises, operating under a system of 
financial accountability’ (Khozras- 
chet), ' make monetary payments 
to producing enterprises for the 
goods they receive from these enter- 
prises at centrally established prices. 
This system was introduced for its 
administrative rather than its eco- 
nomic decisionmaking contribu- 
tions. Yet it does bring a touch 
of market atmosphere to the cen- 
trally planned, rationing interactions 
among state enterprises. . 

In the post-1965 period, there 


appear to have been some attempts 


‘actions. 


to increase discretion among the 
participants in inter-enterprise trans- 
There has been, for ex- 
ample, talk of developing whole- 


established prices), in place: of the 
producers goods rationing system. 
But little has come-of this, for 
many reasons, including shortages | 
of producers goods in relation to 


‘the plan as constructed, and the 


very difficult. problem of devising 
a set of evaluation and control 


.indicators wherein the various indi- 


cators give mutually consistent re- 


’ sults leading to the encouragement 


“Market . 


of desirable behavior and the dis- 
couragement of onigsirablg be- 
havior. 

In the ‘absence of-an efficient 
‘system of intermediate goods dis- 


‘tribution and in the face of supply 
unreliability and pressure to fulfill 


output plan targets, Soviet enter- 
prises are staffed’ with expediters 


-who scour the economy in search 


of needed supplies,.and.who employ 
a variety of monetary and non- 
monetary (including barter) means 
to acquire these supplies. This 
-aspect of inter-enterprise relations 
is well detailed in the general litera- 
ture on the Soviet economy; it has 
often been described as the grease 
in the- horizontal relations that 
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allows the Soviet command econ- 
omy to function. 

Finally, while this is ot the place 
to discuss at length household to 
- household relations, mention should 
be made of this part. of the black 
market, which forms a major part of 
the growing: “second economy” 
existing in the Soviet Union. Suf- 
fice it to say, that it is comprised 
of individuals who steal state prop- 
erty and sell it for private profit, 
and of individuals who illegally 
produce consumer goods, usually 
with state property as inputs and, 
with use of state machinery, and 
sell these goods for private profit. 
These producing units are often 
quite large and well’ organized. 
Furthermore, it is interesting to note 
that transactions in this black market 
in the Soviet Union usually involve 
legal ‘goods which are in short 
supply, rather than illegal goods; 
there is, for example, little trade 
in narcotics. 

Even this brief desctibtion of the 
terrain of horizontal interactions in 
the‘Soviet Union prompts the ques- 
tion why is there such broad use 
of market-type mechanisms is the ~ 
Soviet economy? Why are not all 
the horizontal interactions of. the 
rationing type? A full response to 
this question is not possible here, 
, but such a response could involve 
the following elements. The market 
mechanisms that are observed in the 
Soviet economy, arise for three types 
of reasons. The first is related: to 
the immense amount of information 


required for centralized planning in. 


a large, developed economy. .The 
Soviet leaders decided that, in re- 
gard to the distribution of goods 
among consumers with varying pref- 
erences, the computational costs in- 
volved in complete rationing vastly 
outweighed the benefits that might 
be gained from central control. In 
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the producers goods markets, the 
decision was the reverse. Yet current 
discussions of wholesale trade in 
producers goods reflects the prob- 
lem of computational costs. Markets, 
related -to the diversity of needs 


and behavior of individual units in ` 


an economy, especially within the 
consumer sector, are observed in all 
large, nonprimitive economies. 


- Therefore, they may be referred to 


as: universal markets. These not only 
include the red and pink markets, 
but also those black markets that 
deal in goods prohibited in a so- 
ciety, for which a demand exists. 

A second group of markets has 
resulted from the Soviet planning 
system itself and its -operational 
deficiencies, especially the exces- 
sive tautness in Soviet plans and 
the resulting ‘shortages and supply 
unreliability. Primary among these 
markets is the gray market in pro- 
ducers goods.’ Furthermore, due to 
shortages of consumers goods caused 
by planning deficiencies and gov- 
ernment policies (high rate of in- 
vestment, artificially low, prices on 
consumers goods), and due to ir- 
responsible attitudes toward state 
property (high level of theft of 


` state property), the black market in 


consumers goods is extensive. This 
group of markets may be called 
Soviet planning markets. 

A third group is comprised of the 
markets which.have appeared in 
the Soviet Union in connection 


-with the specific historical condi- 


tions in the development of an 
agrarian country with a low standard 
of living. In this- group, which we 
may call low level of development 
markets, are the white and gray 
markets for consumers goods, and 
others. 

The future of these. markets de- 
pends on many things. But in any 
case, markets. will ‘change as the 
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Soviet economy develops. If we are 
to assume that the Soviet standard 
of living will rise and that the 
planning system will: be improved, 
especially in regard to the vertical 
mechanisms. and their internal con- 
sistency,-then we would say that 
the role of universal markets will 
. most likely increase, and the role 
_ of Soviet planning markets and low 

level of development markets will 
likely decrease. i 


CENTRALIZED HORIZONTAL 
RELATIONS AND RESTRICTED 
SECTORAL MONEY. 


A second set of observations con- 
cerns the beginning of market-type 
mechanisms, the use of money and 
prices,-in the centrally controlled 
inter-enterprise horizontal relations. 
As was indicated above in the dis- 
cussion of cell #1, there is not 
total centralization even. in the 
official rationing system controlling 
inter-enterprise input flows. Inter- 
mediate product flows are stipulated 
in- the- plan with a fair degree of 
specificity. Nevertheless, with re- 
“gard to the level of detail required 
in actual production, they are still 
highly aggregated with respect to _ 
` technical characteristics and times “ 
of delivery. The enterprises par- 
ticipating in the horizontal exchange 
are given discretion to decide these 
details, within the control ‘totals 
established i in the plan. 

With: this mutual discretionary 
power, it is ‘systemically desir- 
able that there be mechanisms to 
strengthen the responsibility of each 
participant for thè fulfillment of the 
agreement. It-is also desirable that 
there be flexibility in arriving at 
and in fulfilling these agreements. 
The mechanisms that were de- 
veloped in Soviet practice, first of 
all: involved contracting procedures 


ra 
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wherein the receiving enterprise 
had feedback influence over -the pro- 
ducer-deliverer‘in that the receiver 
could refuse acceptance of the de- 


‘livery if, it did- not meet contract 


specifications and could sue in court 
for. damages. On. the other hand, 
if the deliverer did meet his respon- ` 
sibilities, it. was then the respon- 
sibility of the receiver to accept 
the delivery. Parenthetically, it is 
worth noting that as a consequence ` 
of the political leaders’ pressure 
for economic growth, a continuous 
state’ of excess demand leading to 

goods’ shortages (“‘sellers’ markets”) — 
has existed. Under such conditions, 
receiving enterprises prefer not to, 
antagonize the supplying ` enter- 
prises on which they depend, and’ 
therefore do not pursue legal re- 
dress for contract violations. ' The 
Soviet literature- refers to this, as 
mutual amnesty.” 

Secondly, to. add flexibility to 
hess centralized horizontal rela- 
tions, a system of money .exchange 
was employed. Enterprises pay one 
another,’ at centrally established 
prices, for’ the goods delivered 
within the limits set by the state 
supply plan. That is, money pay- 
ment and a ration ticket for that 
category of goods are necessary to 
acquire a centrally controlled input 
commodity. This gives the using: 
enterprise flexibility in acquiring 
specific input. And it also con- 
strains the enterprise. An invariant 
characteristic of money budgets, 
in all economi¢ systems where they 
are found, is the function they serve 
as constraints on total expenditures; 
that is, the limits they place on the 
aggregate ability’ of an economic 
unit. to acquire goods and services 
from other units.’ 

Furthermore; in the Soviet Union, _ 
the money system is designed: to 
serve an additional function. Prices,. 
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especially producers goods ‘prices,’ 


do not adequately measure relative 
scarcities in terms of the leaders’ 
preferences. Genérally speaking, 
when -such. situations - arise- in 
systems, item budgeting approaches 
are used. That is, higher bodies 
do not use a single value measure 
to judge the performance of sub- 
ordinate units, but use multiple 
measures of performances, includ- 
ing direct control of individual-in- 
put categories. In the Soviet Union, 
this is done on a grand scale. 
Important input markets are’ bal- 
anced individually by a system of 
material balances. The money used 
in each market cannot be used in 
any other because of the presence 
of the supply rationing system. 
Thus money in the Soviet.economy 
is restricted in its use to individual 
sectors.4 

A significant aspect of this is the 
séparation in the Soviet Union of the 
consumers and producers goods 
sectors. Money acquired in the con- 
sumers goods sector cannot be used 
to acquire producers goods. This in- 
sulates the high priority (in terms 
of léaders’ preferences for growth) 
producers goods sectot from profits 
generated in the consumers goods 
sector. What is especially important 
in this regard is that it insulates 
the producers- goods sector. from 
profits earned in the illegal con- 
sumers goods markets (black mar- 
kets, etc.).. As noted in the ‘con- 


clusion, this, may have significant 


4. Theoretically, restricted séctoral money 
could replace the physical rationing system. 
- Overall balance within each product sector 
could be achieved through control of the size 
of the money’ supply in each sector and 
' the legal restriction of money in each sector 
to only that sector. Though this is not done 
_ on.a completé product sector scale in the 
” Soviet Union; there are multisectoral restric- 
tidns on the use of money. ` 


influence on future government 
policy toward pese illegal markets. 


ROUTINE AND CREATIVE 
"ACTIVITIES 


A third sat of obeaivanous relates 
to the differentiation between rou- 
tine production processes and crea- 
tive processes, and the impact of 
this on the plan-market issue.. 

Uncertainty is present in both 
routiné and creative processes, but 
of a different type and magnitude 
in each. In routine production pro- 
cesses there is a problem of fore- 


. casting outcomes because of un- 


certainties of environmental events 
and agent behavior. But to a large 
extent both of these are subject to 
statistical analysis in the sense that 
probabilities ` can - be determined 
and; thus, risks measured. In crea- 
tive processes, in-science and tech- 
nology, the uncertainty of outcomes 
is much greater,‘ and usually the 
probabilities cannot be measured. 
The importance of this for plan- 
market issues -is that’ routine pro- 


. duction processes are more amen- 
able to vertical procedures and in- ` 


stitutions. In the Soviet éxperience 
this was especially .so because: of 
the “catch-up” nature of Soviet 
growth strategy; ‘that is, the aim 
was to catch up with the leading 
Western economiés in volume, sec- 
toral composition and technology of 
production. This emulation of exist- 
ing models reduced even further the 
level of uncertainty in ‘routine 
production processes. It should also 
be stated, However, that’ the’ un- 
certainties’ that remain, and other 


‘factors; such as computational com- 


plexity, call for flexibility and de- 


concentration in the planning and 


administration of rotting progucnen 


activities. ` 
In creative processes, the promi- 
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nent role of uncertainty calls for 
the pursuit of parallel independent 
approaches, the extension of compet- 
itive elements in horizontal rela- 
tions. Soviet leaders have not been 
very successful in fostering creative 
activities in science and technology 


despite the investment of substantial . 


resources in these areas:5 One reason 
for this is the use of vertical insti- 
tutional organizations in Soviet sci- 
ence arid technology. For example, 
in: the United States, substantial 
scientific research is conducted in 
the universities, where scholars 
choose their own research areas and 
pursue their: own methods and ‘ap- 
proaches. But in the Soviet Union, 
there is a sharp distinction between 
the universities and scientific in- 
-stitutes, with research predomi- 
nantly conducted in the latter. This 
separation predates the Bolshevik 
Revolution. To a certain extent it 
reflects the autocratic nature of 
Russian society both before and after 
the Revolution. Political leaders 
were apparently fearful that the uni- 
versities might become places where 
new ideas were generated and in- 
fect students with attitudes of change. 
Soviet research scholars are mostly 
found in research institutions, which 
are primarily organized vertically 
and operatè according to preestab- 
lished plans, in which parallel re- 
search is reduced to a minimum 
by planners. Only in the military 
sector, is parallel, competitive re- 
search normally pursued in the 

framework of a vertical mechanism. 
‘ The different roles of vertical and 
horizontal mechanisms in routine 
and creative processes can. be-seen 
as a growing problem for Soviet 
leaders. In the early periods of 
economic growth and development 


5. Evidéiicé of this is the low number of 
Nobel laureates in the USSR. 
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with the major objective of catch- 
ing up with the West, the reliance 
on vertical mechanisms of planning 
and control was not so inappro- 
priate because of the low level of 
uncertainty involved in catch-up 
decisionmaking. But in the future, 
if Soviet leaders want to achieve 
and maintain a position of a leading 
industrial nation, operating on the 
frontier of technology, creative pro-. 
cesses will have to be fostered. For 
this, forms of parallel, competitive 
relations appear to be necessary.’ 
Furthermore, these should be of a 
horizontal nature; i.e., there should 
be more than one locus of decision- 
making and resource allocation -for 
research and development so as to 
broaden the range of research proj- 
ects that might be undertaken. 


ECONOMIC APPOINTMENT 
PROCEDURES AND THE . 
ROLE OF THE PARTY IN 

ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION 


A fourth and final set of observa- 
tions concerns the centralization of 
appointment making power in So- 
viet economic administration and 
other aspects of the role of the 
Party in the Soviety economy.” 

Major roles in Soviet economic 
decisionmaking are played by those 
who head the bureaucracy for plan 
construction and the plan fulfill- 
ment. The top echelons of this 


6. There is a further issue here in the ` 
public goods aspect of science and tech- 
nology. Our argument is that horizontal 
relations of a parallel, competitive nature 
are necessary for successful creative pro- 
cesses. But since science and technology 
are essentially public goods, markets are 
not necessarily the most appropriate insti- 
tutional form for their production and dis- 
tribution. , 

7. For a useful source on this, see Jerry 
F. Hough, The Soviet Prefects: The Local 
Party Organs in Industrial Deciston Making 


(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1969). 
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bureaucracy include the heads of the 
state planning committees (Gosplan 
and Gossnab), the heads of the 
economic ministries and the vice- 
ministers, and the directors of the 
leading enterprises in the economy. 
The power to appoint (nominate 
and/or accept a nomination) is very 
heavily centralized in the highest 
body of the political leadership— 
the Politburo of the Communist 
Party. Furthermore, the leadership 
of the Party intervenes in economic 
decisionmaking to a substantial ex- 
tent, and, in general, the top eco- 
nomic administrators make deci- 
sions for several levels below them. 
‘ It may well be that in the beginning 
of the industrialization drive of the 
1930s, the shortage of skilled mana- 
gerial personnel in the country led 
the political leaders to centralize 


the appointment procedures and to 


keep careful watch over the de- 
cisions taken. But’ by the 1950s 
and 1960s the supply of capable 
managers greatly increased, as did 
the complexities of the economy. 
Both of these developments led to 
pressures for less centralization. 
Though reforms in economic ad- 


ministration have been extensively . 
_ officials is limited by the needs 


discussed, and as we have stated, 
there has. been some movement 
away from the plan pole of the 
plan-market spectrum, there has not 
been significant deconcentration or 
decentralization, and ‘specifically 
there has not been much change in 
the exercise of the power to appoint 
economic administrators by the top 
Party leadership. Why? 

One explanation lies in the rela- 
tionship between the power to ap- 
point and the maintenance of politi- 

- cal power. While the original reasons 
for the centralization of the appoint- 
ment power may have been eco- 
nomic, in time they took on strong 
political aspects, and perhaps even 


increasingly so in-the post-Stalin 
days of multiple leadership in un- 
easy equilibrium. The power to 
appoint the top levels of the eco- 
nomic bureaucracy gave the Party 
leaders the power to maintain their 
political support and thus their posi- 
tions of political dominance. 
Furthermore, the desire to retain 
the power of appointment had 
certain effects on the movements 
toward economic reform in informa- 
tion flows and loci of economic 
decisionmaking. .The aim of the 
1965 economic reforms (to some, at 
least) was to reduce the number of 
obligatory plan targets, increase the 
role of value parameters, and even- 
tually have only one measure of plan 
performance—profit. This did not 
come to pass, and since the early 
1970s, this set of reforms has been 
dormant. There are many reasons 
why this occurred, but in regard to 
the power to appoint, it may be 
added that if plan performance were 
measured by profit alone, or were 
even greatly simplified, the power 
of the political leaders to remove 
economic officials for political (rather 
than economic) reasons would be 
reduced. The power to remove 


of legitimacy; even Stalin acknow- 
ledged this during the great purges 
when he staged the show: trials. 
Thus, the higher the number of 
targets established in the plan, the 
more opportunity leaders have to 
justify, in economic terms, decisions 
to remove an official taken for 
political reasons. The desire to main- 
tain the centralized system of ap- 
pointments may have contributed 
toward the opposition of Party 
leaders to the simplification of per- 
formance measures in the reforms 
of 1965. 

An additional aspect of the eco- 
nomic appointment system is the 
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complexity caused by the involve- 


ment’ of two hierarchies. For all 
economic administrative positions 
below the top level, down as far 
as shop foreman, appointments are 
made, jointly by the economic ad- 
ministrative and Party bureaucracies. 
The two bureaucracies have differ- 
ent direct objectives, and economic 
administrators, who are the servants 
of two bosses, often face a confus- 
ing situation. 

_ Furthermore, the Party- pete 
cracy plays an active role in coor- 
dination of horizontal interactions. 
The Party bureaucracy is organized 


on regional lines and Party officials ` 


at various regional levels are con- 
cerned with the well-being of eco- 
nomic units within their. region. 


. This is particularly true in regard 


to agriculture, but it is also true 
about industry and other nonagri- 
cultural sectors. In responding to the 
needs of their economic units {or in 
response to requests from Party 
officials in other regions), Party of- 
ficials will give direct orders to 
managers of other enterprises within 
their regions, orders which often 
run counter to the orders managers 
have received: from their superiors, 
within their economic ministry. 
The. formal lines of authority run 
within the economic ministry hier- 
archy. The Party officials, however, 
have their own source of power-in 
the system of Party reprimands. 
If a manager refuses to comply 
with an order given by.a Party 
official on the grounds that it con- 
flicts with the efficient operation of 
his enterprise and-with the orders 
given him by his ministry, the Party 
official can, for example, set up. a 
Party commission to-investigate the 
operation of some Party.program at 
the enterprise. When the commis- 
sion finds a deficiency, the manager 
is given an official Party reprimand, 


t 


-the excessive use of the 


which may vary in degree of in- 
tensity. A certain number of repri- 
mands in a managers file will 
lead to his dismissal, and can, in 
extreme cases, lead to his removal 
from the Party, in which case he 
cannot be hired as a managert 


_ any other enterprise.® 


The Party thus has power over 


economic managers which it uses to 


coordinate horizontal. interactions 
on a regional basis; that is it often 
aids enterprises within its regions 
acquire inputs from other enter- 
prises within the region: Since the 
economic ministries run along prod- 
uct branch lines, this regional focus 
adds a useful supplement to the’ 
vertical mechanism. This. is espe- 


cially important, since existing gov-. - 
‘ernmental organs: of economic .ad- 


ministration do not coordinate the 
activities of all economic enter- 
prises within a given region. It is 
also worth noting that the -Party 
activity in the economy adds a non- 
market, horizontal supplement to 
the vertical mechanism of the minis- ` 
terial system. At the same time, 
however,’ the Party, through its 
role in the command and appoint- 
ment process, forms an additional 
vertical hierarchy which runs paral- . 
lel to that of the ministerial system. 
Finally, -this sheds some addi- 
tional light on the plan-market issue. 
The argument is frequently made in 
the West that members’ of the Party 
apparatus are not just'interested in 
results; that is, in the efficient func- 
tioning of the economy, but they are 
also interested in their own exer- 


8. In a generalized sense, the term liquid 
capital can be used to refer to command 
over resources. In this sense,-the capital 
possessed by the Party is substantial. For 
the Party can purchase resources without 
the usual constraints of a capital budget. 
There are, however, diminishing returns to 

“money” ‘repre- 
sented. by Party reprimands. - 
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cise of power, arid if forced to choose ` 


between the two, they might well 
choose the latter. Thatis, they might 
well oppose an economic reform that 
decreased the direct exercise of their 
power, even though.it might lead to 
a more efficient operation of the 
economy. The survival of the Party 
as an active force in the system 
depends upon -the Party’s- per- 
formance -of important functions. 
What we have emphasized is that 
the Party does perform important 
economic functions and that in the- 
interests of maintaining its position, 
the power to appoint and remove 
economic administrators is con- 


sidered vital. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We will not attempt to present 
a summary of the observations, we 
have put forth above, but will in- 
stead end with two brief conclu- 


. sions. 


First, plan and market are fie: 
quently viewed as plan versus mar- 
ket; i.e., market as a substitute for 
plan and vice versa. However, it is 
better to view them as supplements 
to each other which .aid in the 
effective functioning of the system. 
In the experience of the Soviet 
Union, the horizontal market mecha- 
nisms have functioned as supple- 
ments to the vertical planning 


mechanism. And though it is difficult . 
to forecast the future course of. 


plan-market relations in the Soviet 
economy, a possible development 
is an evolutionary movement through 
the spectrum of plan-market mecha- 
nisms with the increase of market 
mechanisms as supplements to the 
plan. 

` But, economic reformers in the 
Soviet Union, if they are to view 
realistically the possibilities of evo- 
lutionary movement in the direc- 


tion of market mechanisms, must 


take into account.the role of the 
Party dnd its requirement of per- 
forming a significant function. As 
Stalin created a role for the Party 
in the 1920s and 1930s, so realistic 
reformers today must find a new role 
for the Party which will permit the 
Party bureaucracy to preserve its 
privileges and position.® One may 
be skeptical that such a-role exists, 
but if it is. not found, then: the 
evolutionary movement along the 
plan-market spectrum, from plan 
toward market, will have only 
limited possibilities of success. 


Second, the key problem of bal- 


ance between plan and market is 
related to the problem of power in 
the society; it is a function of the 
degree to which resource allocation 
is influenced by central planners 
and controllers and the degree to 
which it is affected by discretionary, 
free decisions of. participants in 
horizontal relations. In a fuller treat- 
ment of the matter, the whole ques- 
tion of incentives and property rights 
needs to be examined in order to 
analyze the decisionmaking pro- 
cesseS of peripheral units and direct 
participants in horizontal relations, 


the efficiency of these decisions, . 


and their compatibility with societal 
objectives as interpreted by central 
leaders and planners. 

One issue.in this regard which is 


already of substantial importance, _ 


and which promises to grow more 


important in the future, is the - 


presence of the second economy in 
the Soviet Union, particularly the 
role. it plays in the sector of con- 


9. For an interesting ‘discussion of this- 


issue, see Donald W. Green, “The Industrial 
Combine and the Post-Command Economy: 
the Political Economy of Reform in the 
USSR, Poland and Hungary” (Discussion 
paper no. 263, Department of Economics, 
University of Pennsylvania, August 1973). 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
SOUTHERN POLITICS 
Social Change and Political 
Consequence Since 1945 
Jack Bass and Walter DeVries. A pene- 
trating analysis of the characterofthe  \ $ 
“New South” and its favorite son, Jimmy “@& 
Carter, this invaluable successor to V.O. 
Key's Southern Politics is “masterful 
and compelling!’ — Washington Post 

@ Meridian F470/$5.95 Š 
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EUROPE'S INNER DEMONS THE ARYAN MYTH 
An Enquiry Inspired by the Great A History of Racist and Nationalist Ideas 
Witch-Hunt in Europe 
Norman Cohn. “A highly readabie...illu- Léon Poliakov. “One of the 
minating, and disturbing” (Atlantic) most Important books to appear in 
psycho-history of the roots of persecu- recent years:’— American Historical 
tion. Meridian F475/$3.95 Review. @Meridian F478/$4.95 
LIVING MY LIFE . 
AMERICAN DARAM U AE Emma Goldman, abridged by Richard 
Doris Kearns. One of the most revealing and Anna Marla Drinnon. The autoblog- 
accounts of a President ever written; raphy of America’s most determined 
“an intimate portrait of Lyndon Johnson anarchist brings to light her visions of 
in full psychic undress’ —Newsweek freedom and hopes for humanity. 
@Signet E7609/$2.50 Includes new Introduction and revised 
Index. @ Meridian F476/$6.95 
Send for free catalog of 
College Paperbacks. 
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FAMILIES IN THE ENERGY CRISIS 

impacts and implications for Theory and Policy 

Robert Perlman and Roland L. Warren, Brandeis University 

This report on the energy crises of 1973-74 and 1977 and 

thelr effects on 1440 ‘families utillzes the authors’ framework 
`~ for analyzing data collected over three years. The study deals 

with issues of equity, the relationship between attitudes and 

behavior, “and the significant differences among American 
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families in the .adjustments and sacrifices they made. 
includes policy recommendations. 


THE IDEA OF AMERICA 

A Critical Assessment of the American 
Experiment” 

Edited by E.M. Adams, The Uaienlyy- 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

This book is a report on a symposium. 
at which participants were asked to criti- 
cally assess the classical idea of America 
from the perspective of our present cul- 
ture. ts the idea of America still intel- 
lectually valid, socially and culturally. 
viable? Can we overcome the ambivalence 
of an Enlightenment soclety; reorder our 
Priorities, and build à coherent culture 
that can cope with the challenges of the 
next century and preserve the historical 


Idea of America? Contributors include! 


E.M. Adams, Morton W. Bloomfield, 
Peter Gay, Henry S. Kariel, Seymour 
Martin HERP and Frederick A. Olafson. 

$15.00 


a 


{NCOME SUPPORT POLICIES 
FOR THE AGING 

Edited by George S. Tolley and Richard 
V. Burkhauser, University of Chicago 
Prominent economists and health policy 
experts review current Issues and policy 


directions in the controversy over guar-' 


anteed incomes for the aging. $16.50 


It 
ca. $16.50 


CAMPAIGN FOR PRESIDENT 
The Managers Look at 76 
Edited by Jonathan Moore and Janet 
Fraser, Harvard University (Published for 
the Institute of Politics, Harvard 
University) 
in December of 1976, Harvard's Institute 
of Politics brought together a small group 
of individuals who had played key decl- 
sion-making roles in the Just-concluded 
Presidential campaign. In Informal, give- 
and-take sessions, these campaign mana- * 
gers discussed their involvement in the 
electoral process and described how they. 
had developed strategies that took 
account of the many complex elements 
of the campaign. This edited transcript 
of those discussions offers unique in- -~ 
sights into the nature of our present . 
campaign system—and into some work- 
able possibilities for improvement. . 
$11.95 


; Available from the publisher: 


Advance orders accepted 
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Revolutionary Diplomacy 
Chinese Foreign Policy and the United Front Doctrine 
J. D. Armstrong 


What do the Chinese mean when they claim that their foreign policy is 
based on “Chairman Mao’s'Revolutionary Diplomatic Line”? How can it 
be maintained that China’s foreign policy is influenced solely by Maoist 
ideology? Armstrong comes to grips with the conceptual and practical 
difficulties associated with such questions. 

- 272 pages, $15.75 


Contemporary Japanese 
Budget Politics 
John Creighton Campbell 


In this first full-scale account of budgeting in a non-Western nation and 
the most penetrating dissection of Japanese governmental process yet to 
appear, Campbell discusses the characteristics, interests, and strategies of 
each major institutional participant. He analyzes their complicated rela- 
tionships of conflict and cooperation as well as how.they have evolved 
during a period of twenty years. 

336 pages, 4 line drawings, 16 tables, $15.00 


Polity and Theatre in 
Historical Perspective 
Karen Hermassi 


Hermassi explores three historical periods of drama and _politics— 
Aeschylus and the city-state, Shakespeare and the emerging nation-state, 
Brecht and the twentieth-century state—in an effort to uncover the con- 
tinuities in the relationships between political theory and the theatre. She 
provides the missing groundwork through a discussion in historical terms 
of the political vocation of the theatre. i 

i ' 200 pages, $12.00 


At bookstores 
University of California Press 
Berkeley 94720 
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THE SOCIAL THOUGHT OF - 
BERNARD MANDEVILLE 


VIRTUE AND COMMERCE IN EARLY EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY ENGLAND 

Thomas A. Horne 

In attempting to understand Mandeville’ s work as an analysis 
and defense of the commercial soclety which emerged in Eng- 
land following the Restoration of 1660, Horne shows how 
Mandeviile explained the material progress of the era without, 
however, justifying commercial society morally. $15.00 


CHINA, OIL, AND ASIA 


CONFLICT AHEAD? 

Sellg S. Harrison 

China, Oil, and Asia provides the first thorough study of the 
profound _political consequences of China's ambitious effort’ 
to develop a major offshore petroleum drilling program. 
Eleven original maps and an unusual range of -documentary 
sources enchance this look at the interpiay between energy 
and foreign policy Issues. $10.95- 


THE WEAK IN THE WORLD OF THE STRONG 
` THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 
Robert L. Rothstein : 
This timely exploration of the role of the developing countries .~ 
In the International system stresses the Intsraction between 
the domestic pollcies of the developing countries, the orienta- 
tions they have adopted toward the external world, and the 
responses of the developed countries to their demands and 
needs. 
Institute of War and Peace Studies $16.50 - 


UNOFFICIAL DIPLOMATS 
Maureen R. Berman and Joseph E. Johnson, Editors 
This {fs the first attempt to examine the I!Htle-pubticlzed role 
of nonofficlals in International diplomacy. The essays ex- 
r, plore the contributions of “outsiders” arid describe the con- 
ditions since World War II leading to thelr growing involve- 
ment in relations among states today. 

cloth, $15.00; paper, $5.95 
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HEDLEY BULL. The Anarchical Society: > 
A Study of Order in World Politics. Pp. 
ix, 335. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1977. $20.00. 


Professor Bull proceeds from the dic- 
tum that “thinking is also research” 
in his attempt to systematically think 
through and present an inquiry into 
the nature of order in world politics. 
He sets for himself a large ‘task, one as 
much philosophical as political. Stating 
his quest in the introduction, he offers 
three basic questions: (1) What is order 
in world politics? (2) How is order 
_ maintained within the present system of 
sovereign states? (3) Does the system of 
sovereign’ states still provide ‘a viable 
path to world order? Each question 
is developed in detail in the -three 
sections of the study. | 

While the author believes that order is 
a desirable objective, certainly prefer- 
able to disorder, it is not always superior 
to other values. Justice is another de- 
sirable, increasingly necessary goal which 
can conflict with order. Developed 
countries stress order. Third World coun- 
tries place a higher priority on justice 
even at the price of disorder. The debate 
over priorities involves value judgments. 
While not eschewing such controversies, 
Bull remains aloof, detached. He em- 
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:phatically states that his purpose is not 
to prescribe solutions or offer practical 
advice. The search for these, he pro- 
claims “a corrupting element in con- 
temporary study of world politics.” To 
Bull the process of inquiry is “an in- 
tellectual activity and not a practical 
one,” pursuing a subject wherever the 
argument leads. He responds more 
as political philosopher - than political 
scientist. 

But his values and E do 
emerge. The book is an implicit defense 
of the states system: within the interna- 
tional community of nations. Within-this 
system, order does exist and is main- ` 
tained through established means such 
as balance of power, international law, 
diplomacy, great power politics, and 
even war. Bull examines. alternatives 
to the existent system, but finds the 
contemporary model neither dysfunc- 
tional nor in decline. Reform, though, : 
is possible. Here he discusses such 
proposed reforms.as the “Kissinger 
Model” of a concert -of great powers, 
the so-called radical global centralists 
represented by Richard Falk, new models 
of regionalism emerging from Third 
World thinkers, and the Marxist model. 
He notes problems of implementation 
inherent in all. 

This is a tightly focused, contempla- 
tive work; but one questions how 
necessary, how valuable. Especially, 
one wonders to whom the book is di- 
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rected. For the scholar there is little 


_ new, albeit a new condensation of tra- 


ditional matters in a different format. 
The study appears more in the vein of 
a text in international politics. In this 
category it has some merits, especially in 
format features with strong introduction 
and conclusion, which sum up the study, 
and good chapter development. But as 
text it has limitations: too narrow, 
specialized, and detached. While one 
can endorse the principle of -scholarly 
detachment, Bull pursues it to an 
extreme. In a world desperately seeking 
alternatives to crises, can one smugly 
renounce the search for solutions? In 
his introduction, the author notes that 
value-free inquiry is sterile. His ap- 
proach borders’on that condemnation. 
. JOE P. DUNN 
. Converse College 
Spartanburg 
South Carolina 


WILLIAM EPSTEIN. The Last Chance: 
Nuclear Proliferation and Arms Con-. 
trol. Pp. 341. New York: The Free 
Press, 1976. $14.95. 


William Epstein, who has been offi- 


` cially connected with the work of the 


United Nations in the field of arms con- 
trol for 25 years, has written a very 
comprehensive and important book on 
the question of nuclear proliferation. 
The experiences of the author as an in- 


ternational civil servant are thoroughly . 


reflected in the volume, and they make 
it a unique contribution to the grow- 
ing literature in this area. Thus, his 
description of. “the birth of a non-pro- 
liferation treaty . . . or, atleast . . - its 
successful conception” (p. 102), is truly 
fascinating. On.the other hand, the book 
is less useful in analyzing the per- 
spective of individual countries on 
nuclear proliferation, the small near- 
nuclear states in particular. 

The main objective of Mr. Epstein is 
to “analyze the effectiveness and ade- 
quacy of the non-proliferation regime 
and, in particular, of the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty” (xxi). This objective is. 
systematically achieved through an his- 
torical review of the developments 
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prior to the signing of the NPT, a 
textual analysis of the treaty itself, and 
an assessment of its political implica- 
tions. The historical review is critical 
of the role of both superpowers who, 
according te the author, did not work 
seriously to achieve control over pro- 
liferation prior to the early 1960s. The 
article-by-article analysis demonstrates 
the problems associated with almost 
every- single aspect of the NPT. Taking 
a constructive approach, Epstein pro- 
motes a series of proposals, the goal 
of which is to create a tighter non- 
proliferation regime. Appendix VI— 
List of Proposed Measures to Strengthen 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty—is “ex- 
tremely valuable in this respect. The 
volume is brought up-to-date by eval- 
uating the May 1975 NPT Review Con- 
ference, which the author describes as 
a failure, as well as by dealing with 
timely issues, such as the danger of 
proliferation to terrorists and criminals. 

As indicated by the book’s title, 
Epstein sees the near future as crucial 
for preventing a global catastrophe. 
“Man is an_endangered species,” he 
warns, and if non-proliferation fails, . 
“the prospect for humanity is not promis- 
ing” (p. 274). In order to brighten that 
prospect, Epstein promotes a number 
of proposals, some of which are not 
very practical. Thus; he recommends 
that the nuciear powers undertake “not 
to use or threaten to use nuclear 
weapons against any non-nuclear state 
that has no nuclear weapons in its 
territory” (p. 324). The result of this 
proposal, if adopted, might be the ero- 
sion of the deterrence posture in re- 
gions like the Korean Peninsula. The 
practicality of superpower cooperation 
in building international reactors is 
also questionable. On the other hand, 
the author refrains from developing the 
idea of punishing individuals (though he 
discusses sanctions against states) who 
violate the rules of the non-prolifera- 
tion regime. The refusal of the author 
to deal with the “unthinkable” —a gen- 
erally ` nuclearizéd world—though hu- 
manistically understood, is analytically 
damaging. 

Finally, it is somewhat surprising that 
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the book includes so very few refer- 
ences to bibliographical sources. More- 
over, lengthy quotes are left without 
accurate references, making the reader 
totally dependent on the author’s inter- 
pretation of the quote. A relatively 
modest effort could have solved this 
problem, making this- volume even 
more valuable. 
` ILAN PELEG 

Lafayette College 

Easton 

Pennsylvania 


TED ROBERT GURR, PETER N. GRA- 
BOSKY, and RICHARD C. HULA. The 
Politics of Crime and Conflict: A 
Comparative History of Four Cities. 
Pp. xii, 792. Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, Inc., 1977. $35.00. 


Americans have long been fascinated 
with crime and criminals, but it has 
been an ambivalent interest Some 
criminals (and even crime organizations) 
have achieved the status of folk heroes 
and millions of dollars have been gar- 
nered from television shows, films, and 
books about their exploits. At the 
same time, notably during the past 
decade, crime has beċome one of the 
nation’s most prominent worries, so great 
in fact, that fear of being victimized 
is, itself, a social and psychological 
reality. From this concern has flowed 
a considerable quantity of research and 
debate concerning apparent increases 
in crime and concrete proposals as to 
what might be done: Some have stressed 
immediate remedies such as: improved 
police, more equipment; reinforcement 
or redirection of institutions (more 
prisons, mandatory sentences); and 
policies directed at assumed ultimate 
causes, such as racism, poverty. 

As the debate about solutions has 
_ developed, many old approaches have 
surfaced in modern form and, while 
new research is multifaceted, one school 
of thought now stresses punitive mea- 
sures, mostly harsher punishments, while 
another emphasizes meliorative policies. 

Ted Robert Gurr—perhaps best known 
popularly for -his work with the Na- 
tional Commission on the Causes and 


Prevention of Violence—Peter N. Gra- 
bosky, and Richard C. Hula have authored 
a massive, at times tedious, but worth- 
while book that marks an important 
contribution to a large and burgeoning 
literature. 

The Politics of Crime and Conflict 
is an historical comparison of crime, 
social strife, police, courts, and laws 
in London, Stockholm, Sydney, and 
Calcutta. Attempts are made to test 


- hypotheses conceming permissive ap- 


proaches as well as punitive ones and 
to assess the possibilities of constructing 
a theory of crime and conflict. This 
is done with a thorough, detailed ex- 
planation of the methods employed in 
the research and clear statements as to 
the assumptions and preferences that 
informed it. 

Each of the city ‘histories could no 
doubt be faulted by specialists, an 
almost inevitable circumstance since 
the modern past of four important metro- 
politan areas is presented in relatively 
short form. Brief as these accounts are, 
the data is often so’ massive and at 
times undigested that only the most 


-determined readers are likely to find 


their way through it all (an abridged 
edition containing only the discussion 
and conclusions is available). Similarly, 
some social scientists will question use 
of such descriptions as “depraved” 
and “insane.” 

A major disappointment is the virtual 
absence of any discussion of firearms 
controls in the four cities discussed. 
Americans in particular would want to 
know if the long-term decline in crimi- 
nal behavior from mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury to the 1930s in the three Western 
cities surveyed was in any way con- 
ditioned by the declining availability of 
weapons in those places. The authors’ 
detailed survey of police, courts, laws, 
and crime statistics of London, for 
example, contain only two passing 
references to its evolution toward a 
disarmed populace and police. 

More importantly, the comparative 
historical analysis presented here care- 
fully and critically assesses crime sta- 
tistics, their collection, methods of re- 
porting, and evaluation; the meaning 
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of such data; problems and validity 
in comparison both spatially and in- 


time; and, their significance for legisla- 
tion and policy. Police organizations 
and behavior, courts, legal systems, and 


- elite perceptions of other classes and 
activities variously defined as “criminal” 


are delineated. 

The conclusions reached are, by the 
authors’ admission, less than startling. 
The exceptionally wide range of policies 
reviewed make a single, conclusive 
statement impossible; indeed, none was 
promised. It-is this, however, that is 
perhaps the book’s most salient point. 

Historically, various and different 
strategies have been employed to reduce 
criminal behavior. Almost always the 
groups supporting changed laws or pro- 


_ cedures have felt they have contributed 


to a diminution of crime, while in reality 
no hard evidence existed (or exists) to 
prove the efficacy .of their policies. In 
a time when there appears to be grow- 
ing support for more Draconian meas- 
ures to control crime (especially street 
crime, pomography, and sexual prefer- 
ences), a study of The Politics of Cime 
and Conflict is certainly useful. After 
reviewing this immense collection of 
data, dogmatism about crime and its 
causes is impossible. 

This is a valuable work. 

Don LEFAVE 

Yuba College s 

Marysville ; 

California | 
GERALD MISCHE and PATRICIA MISCHE. 

Toward a Human World Order; Be- 

yond the National Security Strait- 


jacket. Pp. vii, 339. New York: Paulist . 


Press, 1977. 39. 95. 


Toward a Human World Order is a 
readable book, and it deserves a wide 
reading. In it, Gerald and Patricia 
Mische present a strong case for an 


analysis of our global impass, which 


holds that all nations are locked in 
competition for security through weap- 
ons, capital and physical resources. 
Efforts to deal with social and. tech- 
nical challenges of global dimension 
are vitiated by the nationalistic organiza- 
tion of the world. Moreover, and here 
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the Misches make their most original 
contribution, priorities for human dig- 
nity, welfare, and development under 


‘all societal forms are doomed insofar as 


they remain wedded to a competitive 
national security orientation. Alterna- 
tives to the status quo are unrealistic 
unless they address the problem of 
creating a global security framework for 
social justice. Efforts for world order 
are realistic, as well as visionary, insofar 
as they begin with a close analysis of 
the national security organization of 
power in every society. 

The Misches, who have worked closely 
with Institute for World Order projects, 
have translated the diverse and often 


` technical strands of world order thinking 


into a common sense level. The authors 
make almost too explicit an effort to be 
clear—anticipating each step in their 
thought, presenting-current problems in, 
counterpoint to the alternatives of a 
preferred future, and recapitulating each 
link of their argument. All their, cards 
are played face.up and their hand be- 
comes increasingly persuasive. 

Three contributions of the book merit 
special mention. 

Although they’ ised the cogency 

of liberation theology and analysis, the 
Misches find it inadequate. Too often do 
its proponents depend for solutions upon 
an act'of will on the part of new leader- 
ship. The best intentioned liberation-or 
revolutionary movement -is compro- 
mised, the- Misches argue, if it is con- 
strained by’the national security pri- 
orities of its world environment. Their 
conclusion is, that the aim of liberation 
must become universal in order to be 
realistic. 
- Although they value realism and hard. 
analysis, the Misches find so-called 
value-free social science to be inade- 
quate.. It belies the responsibility for 
choosing with which we are burdened; 
it disregards the role of values and 
paradigms in ordering science as well 
as society. The contribution of phi- 
losophy and religion is particularly 
important, .therefore, because it intro- 
duces a person-centered, but holistic, 
worldview appropriate to the organic, 
interrelated, and ecological nature of 
science and society. 


Although they stress the power of 
institutions and elites, the Misches 
argue that individuals in all walks of 
life can contribute to the creation of a 
more human world order. Their goal is 
visionary, but their strategy is not 
utopian. It is, rather,- incremental and 
pragmatic, building upon existing trans- 
national structures. Closing chapters in 
the book develop this approach and 
suggest ways in which citizens across 
varying cultures can contribute to the 
development of transnational linkages 
along functional lines, making social 
choices in the light of global and human 
_ priorities. 

A bibliography and notes for further 
reading. extend this unpretentious but 
important book. Standing simply, in the 
line of a great literature on the world 
order vision, this work makes the vision 
seem at once more urgent and more ac- 
cessible than ever before. " 

CHARLES CHATFIELD 

Wittenberg University 

Springfield 

Ohio 


ALBERT Parry. Terrorism: From Robes- 
pierre to Arafat. Pp. xi, 624. New 
York: Vanguard Press, Inc., 1976. 
$17.50. ae 


Since World War II, the practice of 
political terrorism has undergone a 
frightful proliferation at the national and 
transnational levels. Although an in- 
tense study has ensued this prolifera- 
tion, the political terrorism literature is 
primarily descriptive, prescriptive, and 
obliquely emotive in form rather than 
analytical, thedretical, and objective. 
Rigorous attempts to analyze the various 
forms terrorism has taken, to depict 
common linkages and specific differ- 
ences, as well as develop flexible 
typologies and theories, remain scarce. 
Parry’s study, an ambitious attempt to 
analyze terrorism in. its historical and 
modern settings, follows this descrip- 
tive-emotive trend. 

In the initial section, Parry links 
political terrorism throughout history to 
either left-wing revolutionary move- 
ments seeking “the overthrow of the 
existing government,” or “to these very 
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same terrorists” who,,“‘having tasted vic: 
tory . . . victimize their: opponents.” 
Such movements rely on “intimidation, 
systematic violence; continual blood- 
shed,” and therefore are not a justifiable 
means of achieving social-political change. 
For Parry, “positive change” results 
only “through peaceful action. . . . The 
long term gradualism in England is 
proof enough. The bloody price does 
not have to be paid.” Unfortunately, 
this generalization may not stand the 
test of history. The author next ex- 
amines.the personality of the terrorist, 
suggesting that those who resort to 
revolution are “abnormal .. . in the 
sense of being psychologically dis- 
turbed.” He/she is a “sociopath,” a “mal- 
adapted pathological isolate” who “lusts 
-for violence.” Evidence cited to support 
this is minimal, inferentially question- 
able, Parry himself noting that his pri- 
mary reference “does not-state on what 
information his theory is based.” In addi- 
tion, the author ignores a vast amount 
of literature concerning revolutionary 
movements and elites which casts serious 
~doubts on his own thesis. , 
l Part two of the study examines the 
history of political terrorism, part three 
its modern-day variations. While tracing 


its origins to Robespierre, part two pri- . 


marily examines ‘the. views of Marx, 
Bakunin, Nechayev, and Kropotkin, and 
their impact on revolutionary and post- 
revolutionary Russia. Although thought- 
provoking, this reader would.take issue 
with several points. For example, though 
reprehensible acts have been initiated in 
the name of Marxism; characterizing 
Marx as a prophet of indiscriminate 
terrorism is quéstionable. In Lenin’s 
case, Parry correctly notes that Lenin 
would willingly resort to extreme vio- 
lence when the revolution .or its con- 
solidation was at stake. However, to 
state that Lenin died “because he had 
exhausted his .. . emplacable mind 
by his self-inflicted burden of incessant 
hatreds and schemings ... and the 
massacre of millions” is simply con- 
jecturé. This section -concludes with 
„an account of Nazi genocide. 

In part three, Parry examines almost 
every revolutionary movement/sect since 


- W WII. Again, while thought-provoking, 
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his ideological bent powerfully affects 
his analysis. For example, Che, a doctor, 
discovered “healing was not his passion. 
He would rather roam with a gun. 
He would kill, not cure.” Similarly, 
he analyzes such diverse movements 
as the Viet Cong, PLO, Weathermen, 
SLA, and so on. The final few (17) 

pages examine right-wing regime ter- 
` orism. The final chapters are concerned 
with the transnational nature of modern 
terrorism and the impact of technology 
on it. 

In sum, while thought-provoking, the 
scope of the study appears to be too 
ambitious, resulting, in part, in sketchy 
and unsubstantiated analyses. In addi- 
tion, his own ideological perspective 
has a detrimental effect. Nevertheless, 
while one may argue with thé author’s 
interpretations, his study is well worth 
reading. : 

RICHARD SHULTZ 

Morris Harvey College 

Charleston 

West Virginia 


OSCAR SCHACHTER. Sharing the World's 
Resources. Pp. v, 172. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1977. 
$7.95. 


Oscar Schachter’s 1974 Rosenthal lec- 
tures at Northwestern’s Law School, 
published as Sharing the World’s Re- 
sources, focus on an issue of overwhelm- 
ing interest in contemporary intema- 
tional politics. In the first lecture, he 
sets forth an ethico-legal rationale for, 
let me grossly oversimplify, the de- 
mands of the “have not” countries to 
share increasingly in the future eco- 
nomic welfare and satisfactions deriv- 
able from the world’s productive capa- 
bilities. In Schachter’s view, a consen- 
sual agreement has developed, among 
all participants in decision making 
about international resource allocations, 
that distributive justice, nowhere pre- 


cisely defined, will be forwarded by. 


an apportionment based on judgments 
of perceptions of national needs and of 
legitimate expectations and historic en- 
titlements. Other allocative schemata, 
such as efficiency, autarky, or national 
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security, have been at least downgraded 
from their previous eminence in inter- 
national negotiations, if in fact they have 
not now been relegated to subsidiary 
status. ‘This reordering has, of course, 
not occurred without severe strains on 
the international body politic. Indeed, 
in Schachter’s opinion it has come about 
largely as a response by the “have” 
nations to stresses and grievances which 
they judged would seriously jeopardize 
international stability and equilibrium 
were there inordinately long delays in 
restructuring the international value 
system. 

The remaining two lectures explore 


‘how this heightened role of distributive 


justice in world affairs has, or in some 
cases should have, affected international 
bargaining processes and the structural 
characteristics and procedures of inter- 
national institutions. Schachter delves 
most aptly and deeply into the impact 
of reordering on the changing conforma- 
tions of the present Law of the Sea 
negotiations; it is perhaps hére that 
effects of any recent widespread re- 


' visions in value rankings of the allo- 


cative criteria will be most manifest and 
enduring. In tess depth, he considers 
how governmental deliberations on, and 
institutional arrangements for, sharing 
technology, pricing systems for many in- 
ternationally-traded agricultural and min- 
eral products, economic exploiting of 
river systems and lake basins that over- 
lap national boundaries, and, more 


‘exotically, atmospheric and environ- 


mental manipulations are being molded 
by the upgrading of international equity 
issues. 

In each of these areas, the novel 
insights provided by Schachtey’s per- 
spective will, I suspect, be rewarding 
and stimulating, even for expert scholars 
and international negotiators and civil 
servants. One could reasonably chal- 
lenge his implicit, overall assessment 
that equity considerations, at a mini- 
mum, have achieved a status in the 
international value ordering on a par 
with efficiency or political and economic 
independence. But since the lectures 
were intended primarily to elevate the 
level of thinking about world affairs 
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and to add nuance to interpretations 
of international negotiations and pro- 
cedures, rather than as a set of guide- 
lines for international negotiators, this 
would be quibbling; beyond doubt, 
distributive justice has gained accept- 
ability as a goal of international arrange- 
ments. Still, perceptions of others’ 
national needs are no more than that, 
and they inevitably vary from country 
to country. Likewise, what are legitimate 
expectations and historic entitlements 
are only subjectively determinate. 
Schachter, too, is well aware of these 
difficulties, making his speculations and 
conclusions on the prospective interna- 
_tional consequences of the emergence 
of equity concerns especially subtle and 
provocative. 
M. O. CLEMENT 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover 

New Hampshire 


‘LAURENCE SHOUP and WILLIAM MN- 
TER. Imperial Brain Trust: The Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations and United 
States Foreign Policy. Pp. vii, 334. 
New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1977. $17.50. 


No questions about United States 
foreign policy are. more important as 
who controls jit, what do they think, 
and how do their actions, thoughts and 
bank accounts differ from those of the 
rest of us. A good place to begin study is 
to take a long hard look at the Council on 
Foreign Relations. Laurence Shoup, 
an historian, and William - Minter, a 
sociologist, started their research into 
the Council.in their separate doctoral 
dissertations, and they have now jointly 
produced a book which tries to examine 
critically the social background of the 
Council’s membership and assess the 
influence of its intellectual output. 

The result of their collaboration does 
not fulfill their hopes for a complete 
Marxist portrait of this fascinating and 
powerful organization. In fact, Imperial 
Brain Trust, succeeds best demon- 
strating once more the wisdom of not 
judging a book by its cover. In this 
case, a catchy title and an irreverent 


. eralities. 


cartoon (depicting poor old Uncle Sam 
as a marionette moved by some invisible 
hand) introduce a dully written book 
with some insights but more gaps. 

The first half of Imperial Brain Trust 
provides an all-too-brief general history 
of the Council, some adequate descrip- 
tions of the Council’s membership, and 
its income. Unfortunately, the data in 
these chapters are not presented across 
time, and the prose, with its intermin- 
able lists of names in the text, is nearly 
unreadable.‘ The second half of the 
book, in which the actual ideas of 
the Council get attention, surpasses the 
first, but it, too, leaves the reader 
begging for more: The treatment of 
the Council’s work in the War-Peace 
Studies Project during the Second World 
War best demonstrates the intimate ties 
between the Council and the govern- 
ment, but the case studies of the last 30 
years trail off into vagueness and gen- 
The final chapter, on the 
Council’s 1980s project, is especially 
weak because the publications from that 
effort are just now, in mid-1977, be- 
ginning to appear. - 

The most distressing shortcoming of 
the book is that Shoup and Minter 
completely neglected the extensive ar- 
chives of the Council, up-to-date until 
1952. Had they gone through these 
35 volumes of reports, memoranda, and 
letters, they would have learned, for 
example, of the remarkable continuity of 
the Council’s view of the dominant posi- 
tion of the United States from the 
twenties until the present. They would 
aii have seen, more clearly than they 

how the question of the Soviet 
Dion and Germany preoccupied the 
Council in the immediate post-World 
War II years. Shoup and Minter should 


‘also have paid more attention to the 


considerable differences between the 
Council and the more open, and per- 
haps more “democratic” Foreign Policy 
Association. They would have discov- 
ered how competitive the two groups 
have been, and they might even have 
sharpened their criticism of the in- 
herent elitism of the Council. 

Imperial Brain Trust is not a terrible 
book,. only a mediocre one. The sub- 
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ject deserves livelier writing, more 
painstaking research, deeper analysis, 
and shrewder criticism. 
ROBERT D. SCHULZINGER 
University of Colorado 
Boulder 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND LATIN AMERICA 


_ G. POPE ATKINS. Latin America in the 


Internattonal Political System. Pp. ix, 
448. New York: The Free Press, 1977. 
$11.95. 


Highly informative; this detailed anal- 
ysis of political processes in a region 
too little understood by many persons 
in the United States and elsewhere 
acceptably fills a gap in our scholarly 
literature. Going beyond the usual focus 
of attention on Latin American relations 
with the United -States alone, Latin 
American diplomatic history, or an insti- 
tutional or legal treatment of the Or- 
ganization of American States or other 
pan-American entity; the author dis- 


‘cusses the political behavior of Latin 


American nations toward each other and 
toward the principal nations of Europe 
and Asia, as well as the United States, 
and of these latter nations toward them. 

A political scientist who has lived and 
worked in South America, the author 
realizes the ecological and cultural di- 
versity of this immense region and that 
such diversity- makes analysis difficult 
and generalizations tentative. Neverthe- 
less, he discerns some common charac- 
teristics and continuities in the foreign 
policies of the several autonomous na- 
tions involved; and he raises questions 
regarding what.shapes these policies, 
how they are formulated, and what 
means have been and are being selected 
and pursued to carry them out. Aware as 
well of the risk involved in dealing 
with such a large amount of factual 
data, he seeks to set these data in a 
framework of systems and subsystems in 
process of integration. He thus sees 
Latin America as not only an identifiable 
region but also ““a coherent international 
subsystem,” occupying “a unique place 


’ 
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_ in political analysis” and deserving “at- 


tention on its own terms” (p. 382). 

For one thing, a variant ecological 
and cultural base plus a longer history 
of independence has produced here a 
development different from that in other 
parts’ of the so-called. underdeveloped 
world, so that Latin America does not 
fit easily into “any unilinear, inexorable 
movement from traditionalism to mod- 
ernism’” (p. 382). To assume so implies 
ethnocentrism and an unacceptable his- 
toricism. Theories’ derived from other 
national experiences are therefore “in- 
appropriate in the Latin American con- 
text” and require reformulation. ~ 

Also considered are the policies and 
overt political acts of the more important 
nonstate institutions or groups which 
have influenced or are influencing Latin 
American nations, including the Roman 
Catholic church, multinational business 
enterprises, international labor organ-, 
izations, and insurgent guerrillas as well 
as the collaboration of diplomatic, mili- 
tary, or economic character between the 
several Latin American states and be- . 


tween them and extraregional organiza-. ` 


tions; conflict involving territorial dis- 
putes, economic nationalism, Cold War 
rivalry, and the imperialist ambitions; 
the development of regional and sub- 
regional consciousness and integration; 
balances of power in the region and 
the roles of the various Latin American 
nations in a global balance of power. . 
The author has an orderly mind. Each 
chapter is briefly. summarized before 
presentation and invariably terminated 
with extensive comments regarding 
sources of the analysis and supple- 
mentary readings. The table of con- 
tents, in addition to the usual chapter 
headings and similar to a form more 
common to works published in earlier 
centuries, provides a brief outline, 
by chapters, of the principal subhead- 
ings throughout. There is. a political 
map of the Caribbean area, another of 
Latin America as a whole, and 9 stat 
tistical tables, including a list of the . 
41 Inter-American Conferences so far 
held (p. 314). Apperided is a 50-page 
bibliography with official publications, 
learned journals, news accounts, and 
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other sources; books in English (pre- 
dominantly), Spanish (about an eighth 
as often), Portuguese (occasionally), and 
French (a few citations); and aids in 
locating these and other materials. - 


Provocative is the suggestion that the ` 


vacillation in United States policy from 
time to time toward Latin American (and 
other) nations which often baffles our 
friends abroad is due to a shifting back 
and forth between two diverse points of 
view: a realistic Jeffersonian tradition of 
non-intervention, based on the convic- 
tion that every nation has the-same 
. right as our own was founded on, 
that is, 
form it chooses; and-an idealistic Wil- 
sonian (and even earlier?) conviction 
that political instability in our ‘hemi- 
_ sphere—which all recognize as a threat 


to our own security and other interests _ 


—is due to a lack of progress toward 
constitutional democracy, that constitu- 
tional democracy can be imposed by 
external pressures, and that the United 
States, being the most democratic as well 
as the most powerful nation in the 
region, has the duty to exercise a posi- 
tive role in developing in Latin America 
(and the world) democracy and human 
rights (pp. 107-11). 

A few questions might be Bibel the 
first of which is directed to all of us, 
and not only to the author. What do 
we mean by “Latin America”? Although 
widely employed these days, that name 
is often imprecise, even ambiguous, in 
both usage and definition. It is defined 


here in geographical terms, namely, “that ` 


geopolitical portion of the Western 
Hemisphere south of the United States” 
‘(pp. xiii-xiv). 

But is all that area logically Latin? 
Only three-fourths of the 27 autonomous 
states listed-in Table A (pp. 24-5)— 
18 Spanish, 1 Portuguese, and 1 French 
(plus, of course, the remnants of French 
colonialism in Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
and French Guiana)—are Latin in cul- 


tural derivation, with varying but some-: 


times generous intervention even ere 
of Amerindian, African, East Indian, 


Japanese, and other social heritages. - 


One of the autonomous nations (Surinam), 
plus six islands of the Netherlands 


to govern itself under any: 
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Antilles, are of Dutch cultural origin; 
and six nations, plus the six “associated 
states,” six crown colonies, and one 


„territory also listed in Table B (p. 68), 


are British. 

In relation to the Spanish-American 
nations, Brazil, or Portuguese-America, 
is of course outnumbered 18-to-1. Per- 
haps partially for this reason many in- 
telligeñt persons in the United States 
and elsewhere tend to think, and often 
to act, as if the Sanish-speaking peoples 
constituted Latin America. Yet, Brazil’s 
land surface is approximately half of 
the South American continent; and its 
population, being the. seventh largest 
in the world, virtually equals that of 
all Spanish ‘America, North and South. 
In land surface and population, then, 
but also by reason of an enormous 
store of natural resources now be- 
ginning to be tapped systematically, as 
well as industrial, agricultural, and other 
potentialities, Brazil.is becoming more 
and more a world power. Although the 
author realizes at least some of these 
facts (for example, p. 11), the mention 
of Brazil in the text occurs only slightly 
more often than either Peru or Venezuela 
and less often than Argentina, Chile, 
Mexico, or Cuba. Is this an adequate 
balance? ; ; 

DONALD PIERSON 
Bloomington : 
' Indiana 


STANLEY, D. BACHRACK. The Committee 
of One Million: “China Lobby” Poli- 
tics, 1953-1971. Pp. x, 371. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1976. $14.95. 


More topical. apparently ii the 
author had foreseen,. this book has 
appeared at a time of resurgence in 
China-lobbying during the first months 
of the new Carter administration. Efforts 
in this country to maintain American 
support for the Kuomintang government 
are clearly alive and well. For ex- 
ample, Marquis Childs’ reports in the 
Washington Post that Kaohsiung, a large 
city in southern Taiwan, has adopted 
Plains, Georgia, as a sister city promis- 


ing to contribute a $25,000 oriental -: 
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garden to Plains to symbolize their 
close relationship. Meanwhile, familiar 
faces from the Cold War heyday of 
earlier China-lobbying are back in the 
news. Senators Barry Goldwater and 
John Sparkman have visited Taiwan, 
speaking in support of maintaining the 
security treaty with the Taipei govern- 
ment, as have verteran upholders of 
Kuomintang legitimacy David Nelson 
Rowe and Anthony Kubek—adroitly 
seizing on prominent themes in Prési- 
dent Carter’s foreign policy statements, 
they assert the importance of human 
rights in U.S. China policy and America’s 
moral obligation to defend free China. 

By the time this review is published, 
these renewed lobbying efforts may 
have been undone by a Carter admin- 
istration decision finally to establish 
diplomatic relations with the People’s 
Republic of China. Nonetheless, China 
lobbyists can take pride in the fact 
that for more than 20 years they helped 
keep China out of the United Nations 
and that for almost 30 years they suc- 
ceeded in convincing American presi- 
dents and congressmen that the United 
States should continue its support for 
the defeated Kuomintang government 
on Taiwan and should accord it formal 
recognition as the sole legitimate gov- 
ernment of all of China. 


Stanley Bachrack tells the story of . 


China-lobbying in the period from the 
end of the Korean War to the beginning 
of the Nixon-initiated American détente 
with Peking, His book is the successor 
to Ross Koen’s The China Lobby in 
American Politics, printed for publica- 
tion by Macmillan in 1960 but then 
withdrawn under pressure from the 
Committee of One Million. Building 
on the work of Koen (whose book was 
finally published by Harper and Row 
in 1974), Bachrack focuses specifically 
on the activities of the committee itself 
which, when founded in 1953 to stop 
‘China’s admission to the United Na- 
tions, was endorsed by senators; con- 


gressmen, governors of states, retired - 


generals and ambassadors, and even 
former President Herbert Hoover. 
Bachrack’s account provides an ex- 
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cellent case study in the manipulation 
of American public opinion by an or- 
ganization including among its active 
collaborators high public officials (elected 
and appointed), the national communi- 
cations media, and the Republic. of 
China government. The most quotable 
passage in the book, a comment on 
the media, appears in Bachrack’s open- 
ing chapter, which describes the politi- 
cal background to the ‘committee’s 
activities: 


For four full decades beginning in 1927— 
in what must be regarded as a truly re- | 
markable example of American journalistic 
puffery on behalf of a foreign political leader 
—the Luce empire zealously promoted 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalist gov- 
ernment... . By 1945 the Chinese leader 
had been honored by his sixth Time cover . 
story, till then the largest number conferred 
on any mortal. Luce’s adulation. of Chiang, 
part of his own grand scheme for “Chris- 
tianizing and Americanizing China,” was 
personal and total (p. 17). 


However, limited by incomplete in- 
formation, Bachrack actually raises more 
interesting questions than he can answer 
in this study. One intriguing question 
has to do with the somewhat mysterious 
origins of the committee in 1953, which 
Bachrack suggests—but cannot prove 
—might have had something to do with 
the CIA (his Freedom of Information 
Act suit to obtain the relevant informa- 
tion was dismissed by a federal court). 
Another question has to do with fund- 
ing. Bachrack demonstrates that the 
committee cooperated closely with Re- 
public of China officials and that Taipei 
provided funds for junkets to Taiwan 


as well as financial help for committee 


educational functions; but he presents 
no proof of the influence-buying by the 
ROC government on the scale, for in- 
stance, of the current allegations against 
the South Korean government. Nonethe- 
less, he concludes the study apparently 
wondering if he has uncovered the 
full story. 

In sum, as Bachrack’s own reserva- 
tions imply, this book cannot yet be 


_the final word on the China Lobby. 


It is, however, an impressive con- 
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tribution to understanding both the 
Committee of One Million and, more 
generally, the process of foreign policy 
making in our society. 
PETER VAN NESS 
University of Denver 
Colorado . 


A. DOAK BARNETT. China Policy. Pp. ix, 
131. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1977. $8.95. 


A book by A. Doak Barnett, a senior 
fellow in the Brookings Foreign Policy 
Program and a serious student of Chi- 
nese affairs for over 30 years, is always 
welcome. Though quite short in pages, 
it is indeed long in content. However, 
Barnett’s views are neither novel nor 
startling. Since he rightly does not at- 
tempt to give definite answers to any 
specific problems, it all boils down to 
one implied cryptic piece of advice: 
“Play it by ear.” 

. Since the People’s Republic of China 

has displaced the Republic of China in 
the United Nations and the majority of 
nations have established full diplomatic 
relations with Peking, the thesis is that 
there is now no realistic basis on which 
the United States can pursue a two- 
China policy. Yet no viable solution is 
offered to the problem of Taiwan other 
than waiting for the Chinese parties 
themselves to compose their differences, 
or gradually downgrading United States 
political ties to Taipei to “non-official” 
status and abandoning American de- 
fense commitments provided Peking 
commits itself to strive for unification 
by peaceful rather than military means. 
Would not this solution mean reliance 
on what might prove to be another 1914 
“serap of paper,” and the forsaking of 
one’s friends? 

The strengthening of American con- 
tacts with Communist China and the 
motives that may be behind each new 
“advance” are well discussed with refer- 


ence to economic ties, cultural ex- 


changes, military and security relations, 
and arms control. The general goals of 
United States policy in Asia, Barnett 
asserts, should be to decrease the 


dangers of conflict, support economic 
growth and development, promote both 
equity and stability, and enhance pro- 
posals for international cooperation. 
Communist China’s present opposition 
to the SALT agreements, which it 
considers as merely perpetuating the 
superiority of the United States and 
the Soviet Union,.is one example of 
the difficulties to be encountered. It is 
also proposed that the United States 
should not adopt any policy which would 
tend to destabilize the present equilib- 
rium in Asia of the four great powers 
—China, Japan, the United States, and 
the Soviet Union—even though the 
Chinese may try to manipulate the 


‘existing balance of power for anti- 


Soviet purposes. 

There are so many hurdles to be 
surmounted before any substantial prog- 
ress can be made in achieving these 
broad, general goals that even their 
partial attainment seems remote. None- 
theless, as Confucius would say, our 
efforts must be continuous so that 
beneficial results may occur, even if 
only slowly and at long. last. Read 
this book. 

. ALBERT E. KANE 

Washington, D.C. 


GORDON MARK BERGER. Parties out of 
Power in Japan, 1931-1941. Pp. xiii, 
413. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1977. $20.00. 


Japanese political parties—both his- 
torically in their present context—have 
evoked considerable interest and com- 
mentary on the part of Western ob- 
servers. The tendency among many 
students, however, has been to either 
overemphasize their democratic hature 
or to condemn their elitist structure. 
Neither of these positions gives full 
cognizance to the effective roles that 
Japanese parties have played histor- 
ically in managing political conflict 
and ‘articulating critical interests for 
important segments of that society. 
The point of departure is too frequently 


a failure to recognize the means of. 


linkage that elitist party groupings 
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provide for traditional social structures 
and the political process. 

The most controversial period of 
Japanese political party history is the 
subject that the author seeks to reex- 
amine and analyze -in this study. He 
causes the reader to proceed step by 
step with: him through the changing 
fortunes of the parties during that 
much studied but still inadequately 
understood decade preceding World 

- War LU. He convincingly demonstrates 
that political parties and, more par- 
ticularly, party leaders continued to 
play vital roles in the governing process 
(including the fact that much of their 
support for Japanese .expansionist ac- 
tivities was not coerced but happily 
given), He maintains that party leader 
effectiveness continued despite nearly 
overwhelming efforts to eliminate their 
influence. 

Berger explores each phase and change 
during this period with fastidious care. 
He documents the inevitable interplay 
between domestic: and international 
events. As insightful as anything else 
is his demonstrated assertion that the 
military leadership suffered greater ‘re- 
straint than is popularly assumed. 
Perhaps one unintended consequence of 
his study is the implication that one 
of Japan’s greatest weaknesses during 
this period was the lack of -“a man 
on a white horse.” The personage of 
the emperor was too remoté and Prince 
Konoe did not have enough of the 
qualities necessary to provide daring 
leadership. One is again left with the 
feeling that much of Japanese deci- 


sion making was by default rather than - 


intention. ; 

The subject is well researched and 
the béok is well written. The author 
has uncovered and pulled together an 
extraordinarily broad range of resources 
and develops a credible case for his 
contentions. Students of Japanese his- 
tory and politics will profit consider- 
ably from this treatment of a rather 
controversial subject matter. 

i ARVIN PALMER 

Northland Pioneer AUE 

Arizona 
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KENNETH L. BROWN. People of Sale: 
Tradition and Change in a Moroccan 
City 1830-1930. Pp. vii, 265. Cam- 
bridge, ` Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1976. $18.00. 


The Middle Eastem city, as described 
in most of the scholarly literature, 
was not a unitary, coherent entity with 
a corporate structure and collective 
identity. Rather, it was a collection of 
quasi-independent kinship, tribal, eth- 
nic, religious, and commercial group- 
ings, organized in separate quarters, 
orders, congregations, and firms. Larger 
encompassing institutions were highly 
restricted in content and almost never 
of a municipal nature, being offspring 
of the marketplace or the state. 

Recently evidence has been brought 
to ligbt, by Lapidus and others, which 
indicates that some Middle Eastern 
cities at certain periods did have greater 
coherence and unity than the frag- 
mented collectivity of the conventional 
view. Brown’s research in Morocco 
supports this revisionist position ‘and 
goes farther: “This study of nineteenth- 
century Salé suggests that in the Muslim _ 
West the city tended to be an aggregative 
community, and that its inhabitants 
had a highly developed sense of urban 
solidarity and pride”-(p. 211). 

- It is “the cohesiveness of the Moroccan 
city and its inherent cultural unity” 
(p. 212) that Brown stresses in this 
historical and ethnographic account- of 
Salé (based upon 21 months of field- 
work in Morocco). Data and conclusions 
are presented on urban geography, 
urban-rural relations and ties between 
cities, the economic and social struc- 
tures, and symbolic frameworks and 
ideologies. These are placed within the ` 
historical framework of increasing en- 
croachment by the West and by France 
in particular. Changes in Salé’s eco- 
nomic base, occupational structure, and 


resource distribution are traced. And 


the reactions of the Slawis (the people 
of Salé) to these intrusive forces and 
to the changing bases of their city are 
described. 

The unity and cohesiveness of Salé 
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can be seen in both social structure 
and culture. The patterns of social rela: 
tionship bound the Slawis together 
rather than fragmented them. Most 
characteristic were overlapping net- 
works, including horizontal ties such 
as kinship and affinity and vertical ties 
reflecting patron-client relations. 


In theory each individual was related ‘or 
tied to others by bonds of consanguinity, 
marriage, friendship, mutual interest or 
loyalty, and these relationships and ties 


overlapped and interconnected in such a way: 


as to unite individuals into the fabric of a 
total, cohesive urban community. . . . The 
basic social groupings within the town were 
networks, or coalitions formed around rela- 
tively powerful individuals who could and 
- often did act as patrons to clients. (p. 213). 


Discrete, corporate groupings, and 
the fragmentation generated by them, 
were lacking: there was no geographical 
organization into quarters (with the ex- 
ception of the Jews), and no tribal rep- 
resentation per se; the guilds were 
informal and open, and religious orders 
did not divide Slawis one from another. 
Nor were class divisions great or rigid: 
in traditional Salé, there was a large 
middle class and productive resources , 
were well distributed throughout the 
population; mobility based upon eco- 
nomic achievement and cultivation of 
` the urban lifestyle was not unusual, 
especially over generations; and be- 
tween status groups there were nu- 
merous vertical ties of loyalty and 
interest. 

Cultural patterns supported unity 
by emphasizing Slawi identity.. This 
was defined primarily in terms of the 


civilized, Islamic lifestyle, of’ which — 


there were several elements: piety, 
learning, and religious commitment; an 
economic establishment that allowed 
gracious and refined patterns of daily 
living; a dependence upon intelligence, 
learning, and wit for success, as distinct 
from a dependence upon force of arms 
ot brute labor; and a social life oriented 
toward relations and ties with other 
people. There was also considerable 


pride in the accomplishments of Slawi 
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and of the status of Salé as a hadariyya 
city, a city -of “wealthy and refined 
merchants and scholars . . . people of 
‘culture’ ” (p..209), distinct from the 
rude primitives of the makhzan (admin- 
istrative) city and the Bedowins and 
Arabs of the countryside. 

Encroachment by the West and ie 
final conquest by France led to cumu- 


‘lative and profound changes in Salé. 


Integration into the world market system 
undercut the stable productive base of 
the city and resulted in an “impoverish- 
ment of the many” and “the enrich- 
ment of the few.” Productive activities 
declined as commerce and government 
service increased; the economic differ- 
ential within the city increased. Social 
ties became more diffuse and wide- 
spread as the Slawi elite looked outside 
of the city for economic and political 
opportunity, an orientation which can 
be considered part of the tendency for 
increased influence by the urban elite 
within the makhzan (the government 
institution). At the same time, the 
plight of Morocco was seen as a disas- 
trous decline in Islamic society and the 
influence of French culture over Slawi 
youth as the corruption ‘of the future. 
Slawi youth, however, opposed the 
foreign domination in their own fashion 
and for their own reasons. Having taken 
a secular nationalist position in order 
to secure their own access to the re- 
sources of the country, the youth of Salé 
found that they could-not carry their 
elders along with them. They then 
turned to Islam as a symbolic idiom 


‘of nationalist assertion and were able to 


draw the generations together in opposi- 
tion to the outsiders, using the latif, the 
prayer said in times of calamity, as an 
expression of their dissidence and their 
aspirations. 

Brown’s felicitously written and sug- 
gestive account of Salé struggles with 
but does not always overcome problems 
of conceptualization and documentation 
which seem common in social history. 
Data on the strength or weakness of cor- 
porate groups, for example, the relative 


„significance of patron-client ties, or the. 


rigidity of economic classes are some- - 


p] 
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what inconclusive. Extended case study 
analysis and statistically based studies 
of social mobility could provide greater 
certainty, but the necessary documenta- 
tion is seldom available. Reliance upon 
the memories of elderly informants is 
a necessary evil and severely limiting. 
Related to the somewhat ambiguous 
nature of the limited data is the con- 
ceptual problem of characterization. At 
_ what point can we say that a community 
is aggregative as opposed to nonaggre- 
gative or cohesive rather than frag- 
mented? What criteria can tell us 
the relative importance of networks 
and corporate groupings? Working with 
data on a somewhat impressionistic 
basis, do we not compound the possi- 
bility of error by oversimplifying through 
characterization? 
PHILIP CARL SALZMAN 

McGill University 

Montreal 

Canada 


I. M. DESTLER et al. Managing an 
Alliance: The Politics’ of U.S.-Japa- 
nese Relations. Pp. 209. Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1976. 
$9.95. 


EDWARD F. DENISON and WILLIAM K. 
CHUNG. How Japan’s Economy Grew 
So Fast: The Sources of Postwar 
Expansion. Pp. vii, 267. Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1976. 
$10.95. Paperbound, $4.95. 


For too many years now students 
of international relations have been 
embarrassingly obsessed with the politi- 
cal science behavioral approach of fitting 
the actions of men into preconceived sys- 
tems and models and therefrom draw- 
ing dogmatic conclusions and predic- 
tions. In forgetting that every person 
is a distinct entity, the assumption 
seems to be that human personality 
can be put into a computer which 
then turns out something meaningful. 

In this context, Managing an Alliance 
is both refreshing and stimulating, 
because it tells a story of U.S.—Japa- 
nese relations in terms of the indi- 
viduals involved, of the situations in 
which they found themselves, and of 
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the intricate interrelationships between 
both—in other words, it tells a story as 
it happened, not as someone’s rulebook 
said it should have happened. Any- 
one who has ever been personally in- 
volved: as an actor in such a situation 
will instinctively recognize that this 
story is one part of the world as it 
really was, not the artificiality of an 
academic exercise. 

The authors have selected three crises 
in post-occupation U.S.—Japanese rela- 
tions to make their point: the revision 
of the security treaty, the reversion of 
Okinawa, and the dispute over textile 
quotas. None of these crises developed 
as might have been anticipated at the 
outset, each meant very different things 
to the various protagonists, and each in 
the end was ‘satisfactorily resolved for 
very different reasons. To demonstrate 
all this, the authors have given detailed 
and perceptive analyses of the Japanese - 
and American political systems, differ- 
ences and similarities, as well as anal- 
yses of the two cultures, with insights 
into why various individuals behaved as 
they did. 

The wonder is that two societies as 
fundamentally different as are the United 
States and Japan can ever reach agree- 
ment and understanding about anything. 
And the moral offered is that, although 
history never really repeats itself, it 
does have invaluable lessons and sug- 
gestions as to what to do and not to 
do, always bearing in mind that each 
future situation will have features unique 
to itself. Obviously the greater and 
broader the experience of any par- 
ticipant, the more effectively he will 
function; but even the most experienced 
must be prepared for a certain amount 
of improvisation—and even some gam- 
bling. The academic will no doubt 
view this conclusion with a certain 
disdain. 

To me, the lesson of How Japan’s 
Economy Grew So Fast is that if there 
is any one group more detached from 
reality than political scientists it is 
the economists. This book contains a 
staggering amount of statistical data 
on the growth patterns of the major 
industrial powers in the noncommunist 
world, plus explanations of where the 


data came from and pointing out differ- 
ences between the performances of the 
different countries. I cannot find where 
they have attempted to say what it all 
means, which is prudent of them. If I 
interpret the material correctly, which 
is almost certainly untrue, some of it 
says that Japan could not possibly have 
accomplished what it has except that 
it has done it rather better than 


have the others, although the figures - 


can be turned to explain that away 
too. Little is what it seems. This pre- 
sumably calls for additional statistical 
studies. A final tentative finding seems 
to be that although it has happened, it 
cannat be expected to continue for long. 

Since economists seldom agree about 
anything and have an enviable record 
of being wrong, the prospect is for 
endless hours of happy, inconclusive 
wrangling. In the meantime, I would 


suggest that if the Japanese did not’ 


know it before, the Arab oil capers 
have now shown them how vulnerable 
they are and how irrelevant statistics 
are in coming to terms with something 
like that. No one told the computer 
about Arabs. I cannot resist a very broad 
paraphrase of a remark made long ago by 
Dorothy Parker in a totally different 
context: “If all the economists in the 
world were laid end to end, I would 
not be surprized.” 
JOHN F. MELBY 

University of Guelph l 

Ontario 

Canada 


ALLEN F. ISAACMAN. The. Tradition 
of Resistance in Mozambique: Anti- 
Colonial Activity in the Zambesi 
Valley 1850-1921. Pp. xxiv, 256. 
Berkeley:. University ‘of California 
Press, 1976. $13.75. : 


This exciting work overlaps, but does 
not duplicate, Isaacman’s Mozambique: 
The Africanization of a European Insti- 
tution, the Zambezi Prazos 1750—1902, 
which was awarded the African Studies 
Association’s Herskovits Prize in 1973. 
The earlier study analyzed Africanized 
landed estates in the middle Zambezi 
area: this book deals with the entire 
valley and focuses on the non-prazo 
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Barue state which, by uniting the region 
in concerted resistance, nearly expelled 
the Portuguese in 1917. 

Isaacman describes precolonial Zam- 
bezia and its political cleavages in detail 
and then shows how exploiting these 
divisions enabled the Portuguese to 
make -their paper claims real in the 
late nineteenth century. Thus Barue, 
which fell in 1902, was defeated, not 
by Portuguese troops, but by African 
auxiliaries recruited among Barue’s 
enemies. Once conquered, the valley 
was turned over to concessionary com- 
panies to “administer” and, as in much 
of early twentieth-century Africa, the 
companies set about recouping their 
investment through intensive exploita- 
tion of the valley’s only real resource: 
its people. Added wartime demands, es- 
pecially for conscript porters who rarely 
returned home, induced Barue to issue 
a call for common resistance. Nearly 
all the Zambezi polities responded, and 
only the aid of the Ngoni—nineteenth- 
century immigrants from South Africa— 
enabled the Portuguese to reimpose the 
colonial order. 

This is an heroic and important 
story, done full justice by the Isaacman’s 
thorough research in European and 
African archives and in the valley itself, 
as well as by the crisp prose with 
which the tale is recounted. The great 
body of detail, although absolutely 


- necessary if the case is to be made, 


will cause some difficulty to readers 
unfamiliar with southeastern Africa, but 
the aids—a glossary of names and terms 
and five unnumbered maps confusingly 
referred to in the text by number— 
are sufficiently good to guide one 
through. The effort will be richly re- 
warded, since the work is of interest 
to a-broad audience, Isaacman having 
placed Zambezian resistance squarely in 
the context of modern research on New 
World slave and Old World peasant 
resistance. Although I remain uncon- 
vinced that the 1917 rising was an “anti- 
colonial révolution” (it seems instead 
to have been an anti-Portuguese jacquerie 
of a particularly impressive kind), I 
found Isaacman’s application of typol- 
ogies drawn from Blassingame, Hobs- 
bawm, and Wolf stimulating indeed: 
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At the very least, the book shows 
once more just how much of a sham 
was Portugal’s claim that her empire 
was a color-blind, paternalistic, civiliz- 
ing enterprise. 

The Tradition of Resistance in Mo- 
zambique is a superb piece of engagé 
scholarship—-and of scholarship tout 
court. 

RICHARD SIGWALT 

Radford College j 

Virginia : 


CHARLES F. KEYES. The Golden Penin- 
sula: Culture-and Adaptation in Main- 
land Southeast Asia. Pp. 370. New 
York and London: Macmillan, Inc., 
1977. $6.95. Paperbound. 


One of the serious problems faced 
by anthropologists and other social 
scientists teaching courses on mainland 
Southeast Asia is the dearth of scholarly, 
interesting, and up-to-date sources and 
resources. It is heartening to note the 
publication of Charles F. Keyes’s The 
Golden Peninsula. Before I elaborate 
on the three qualities (scholarly, in- 
teresting, and up-to-date) I attribute to 
this recent book, I would like first to 
summarize its. contents, 

The author's purpose in writing this 
volume is “to provide a general sur- 
vey .. . of the ways in which cultural 
traditions in mainland Southeast Asia 
have emerged from and have guided 
the experiences of peoples as they 
have adapted themselves to a variety of 
circumstances in the history of the 
region...” 
east Asia, in this context, refers to the 
countries of Burma, Thailand, Laos, 


Cambodia, and Vietnam. In five well- - 


written and well-organized chapters, 
Keyes has succeeded, in my view, in 
attaining his major purpose and rationale 
for publishing this volume. 

The authors introduction, entitled 
“The Study of Sociocultural Diversity 
in Mainland Southeast Asia,” deals 
mainly with models of sociocultural 
diversity, both indigenous and foreign. 
The indigenous models are basically 
derived from myth, legerid, and tradi- 
tional histories. Foreign models came 


‘mostly from colonial officials, mission- 


(p. vii). Mainland South-, 


aries, and anthropologists from Europe - 
and the United States. Keyes elaborates 
on models by Western scholars dealing 
with cultural diffusion, social structure 
and adaptation, culture and personality, 
culture’ and adaptation to explain the 
sociocultural diversity in mainland South- 
east Asia, 

In chapter 1, the author explains 
the transformation of the so-called prim- 
itive and tribal cultures because, in his 
view, “the ways of life of these. peoples 


represent an adaptation to conditions in 


areas peripheral to the major civiliza- 
tions of mainland Southeast Asia” (p. 13). 
Specifically, the author- amplifies on 
three ethnic groups: the Semang of 
the Malay peninsula, the Chin. of 
northem Burma, and the Karens of 
Burma and Thailand. 

The second chapter considers two pri- 
mary types of civilization: the Theravada 
Buddhist civilization’ of Burma, Thai- ' 
land, Laos, and Cambodia and the 
Sinitic civilization of Vietnam. Both 
civilizations have been given their 
proper historic contexts. 

Chapter 3 describes rural life in the 
Theravada Buddhist societies. Keyes 
compares findings on different aspects 
of rural culture reported in researches 
done in the 1950s and 1960s in lower 
and upper Burma, central, northern, and 
northeastern Thailand, central Laos, and 
central Cambodia. Again, the author's 
interpretations have been made in ap- 
propriate historical perspectives. - - 

Two of the most fascinating sections 
of the book deal with “Tradition and 
Revolution in Viemam” (chapter 4) and 
“Cities in Changing Societies in Main- 
land Southeast Asia” (chapter 5). These 
chapters deal with contemporary issues 
and problems. Keyes considers the 
effective “adaptation of a Chinese- 
derived cultural tradition to a South- 
east Asian environment that has given 
the Vietnamese tradition its distinctive 
cast.” In his presentation of a wealth of 
data on the dynamics of urban life in 
mainland Southeast Asia, Keyes under- 
scores the conflicts between different 
patterns of adaptation as well as the 
processes of socioeconomic and ideo- 
logical change. The book includes two 
appendixes (language groupings in main- 
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land Southeast Asia and demographic 
data as well as sources). The book has 
two -detailed indexes: by author and 
by subject. 


This publication goes beyond ethnog- 


raphy (description). Keyes’s thesis of 
“adaptation” to vast and varied eco- 
logical, sociocultural, and super-natural 


environments in time and space in main- ` 


land Southeast Asia serves as an effec. 
tive framework of analysis. Students of 


anthropological theory will find this _ 


volume a veritable gold mine of informa- 
tion on the use and application of 
theory to area studies. 

The book is also interesting reading. 

In most of the chapters, the author offers 
the benefit of his own field work ex- 
periences in the countries described; his 
use of photography and other illustra- 
tions as well as the clarity and cober- 
ence of his presentation sustain the 
reader’s interest. 
_ Finally, the book is up-to-date. The 
author’s notes and documentation reveal 
his reliance on recent (1977) scholar- 
ship on mainland Southeast Asia. For 
example, serious students of the Viet- 
nam story will profit greatly from read- 
ing chapter 4 where the Vietnam’ War 
is traced up to the American defeat in 
the area. 

My only criticism of this book is .the 
frequent use of the word “primitive” 
(to refer to certain ethnic groups) 
which as far as I know has already 
been expunged from the vocabulary of 
anthropologists. Except for this point, 


I feel that The Golden Peninsula is a. 


scholarly, interesting, and current book 
of enduring quality. Charles F. Keyes 
and Macmillan are to be congratulated’ 
for this volume. 
MARIO D..ZAMORA 

College of William and Mary 

Williamsburg - 

Virginia 


ROADS MURPHEY. The Outsiders: The ~- 


Western Experience in, India and 
China. Pp. xiv, 299. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1977. 
$16.50. - 


This book is a perceptive study of 
the nature-of the European impact 


on the East since 1500, with major 


_attention focused .on the nineteenth 


century. It incorporates material from 
the authors articles on the treaty- 
ports and reflects his greater familiarity 
with China, just as this review reflects 
the reviewer's -greater familiarity with 
India. Ideally, such a work should be 
assessed by someone equally well versed 
in both China and India. 
Approximately one-third of the space 
is devoted to India. After describing 
the development of ‘ ‘the Indian model 
of Western penetration” of Asia and 
the évolution of the Westernized in- 
digenous elites which now dominate 
economic and political life in the 
Indian subcontinent and in Sri Lanka, 
the author proceeds to his analysis of 
the European impact on China. Here 
he draws on his’ own experience in 
China in the 1940s, and his thorough 
knowledge of the growth of the treaty- 
port system since the 1840s. There are 
maps showing the treaty-ports in China 


and the commercially productive areas ` 


throughout southern and eastern Asia. 
There is a thorough discussion of those 


` aspects of Chinesé history, geography, 


politics, and economiés which made 
the chronicle of China’s contacts with 
the West one of confrontation rather 
than collaboration: Perhaps of most 
interest to specialists will be the chapter 
wholly devoted to the dangers and 
pitfalls to be avoided in interpreting 
the trade figures of the treaty-port era. 
- To imply, as the author does, that 
the Europeans were, from the days of 
Vasco da Gama, consciously pursuing 
in Asia a “grand colonial design” is 
liable to mislead the majority of ‘pres- 
ent-day readers in whose minds the 
concepts of colonialism and imperialism 
merge into one picture of European 
dominion over “palm and pine.” Until 
at least the mid-eighteenth century, the 
Europeans in Asia Kad‘ no such thing 
in mind. The words “trade and com- 
merce” were uppermost with them. The 
word “colony” was almost never used 
of their activities beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The author speaks of the English 
as building the model of the Euro- 
pean port-city in India with its Euro- 
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pean quarter, European fort (later “can- 
tonment’’), European club soon to be 
followed by bund and race-course, and 
exporting it all over the East. True 
enough, but India was not the ceater 
from which the European presence and 
European strength fanned out. That 
center, in the sense that there was 
-one, was always on the sea—on the 
decks of ships, both the hundred; of 
“country” ships European-officered and 
lascar-manned plying the eastern seas 
and the scores of great “Europe” skips, 
the East Indiamen wholly Europ2an- 
manned. If that center was ever on 
land, it was not at Calcutta, Madras, 
or Bombay, but at Batavia, the “Queen 
of the East,’ not superseded as the 
European metropolis in Asia until the 
1780s. 

It is indeed sad that, despite the full 
account of British efforts to establish 
a free emporium in Malaysia, more 
attention could not have been given 
to southeast Asia where European 
activities are as significant as in India 
or China. There are -a few misleading 
statements about India which need revi- 
sion. Members of the English East 
India Company’s governing counc_ls at 
its trading factories overseas were not 
styled “directors.” European agency 
houses appeared in India at least as 
early as the 1760s and were numerous 
long before 1813. Warren Hastings was 


already governor in Bengal whem ap-. 


pointed governor-general under Lord 
North’s Regulating Act of 1773; h2 did 
not go out to India from home in 1774 
to take up that appointment. Nc one 
will lay this book down without feel- 
ing that the author has accomplished 
his purpose in showing the reader why 
“The Outsiders,” in their contacts with 
India and China, produced such strik- 
ingly different results. 
f HOLDEN FUR3ER 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


ALVIN ROSENFELD. The Plot to Destroy 
Israel: The Road to Armageddon. 
Pp. 256. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1977. $8.95. 


The Plot to Destroy Israel purports 
to tell the story of the Arab--sraeli 
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conflict since 1948, with some 150,000,000 
Arabs lined up against tiny Israel (about 
3,000,000) in a war of extermination. 
At the very outset, we are blandly 
told that the Arab states have been 
waging “a savage and genocidal war 
against Israel” (1948, 1956, 1967, 1973). 
Egypt, Syria, Libya, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
and an assembly of satellite countries 
“share a single enduring goal: the 
elimination of Israel from the map and its 
replacement by an Arab, Islamic State.” 

The author proceeds chapter by chap- 
ter to illustrate his thesis, with discus- 
sions of the Holy War (Jihad ), tactics and 
goals, the “useful refugees,” the uses of 
terror, the Arab boycott, and blackmail. 
President Sadat is singled out for double- 
talk, double-dealing, and deception, In 
chapter 10 the author cites various 
individuals and institutions {Middle 
East Institute, Americans for Middle. 
East Understanding) as working for the 
Arab cause. Chapter 12 is devoted to 
the shipment of arms, largely to the 
Arab world, with little said as to the 
supply of arms to Israel. Unless the 
civilized world moves to forestall it, Mr. 
Rosenfeld writes, “there will be another 
terrible bloodletting in the Middle East,” 
fueled by concessions to the Arabs by 
sycophanting nations, implemented with 
arms supplied by France, the United 
Kingdom, the USSR, and even the 
People’s Republic of China, “but most 
of all by the United States.” All of 
this will be financed “by billions 
made through the sale of oil; supported 
by boycott and blackmail.” If it succeeds, 
we are advised,” it will be because the 
West, which knew better, did not care 
enough” (pp. 241-42). 

Students of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
will find the Rosenfeld diatribe inter- 
esting because of its flamboyant char- 
acter. Mr. Rosenfeld, a journalist who 
has written, among others, for the New 
York Post ‘and the Washington Post, 
provides little understanding of the 
problem. His book, is sadly lacking in 
perception, background, and basic con- 
text. It makes little pretense to objec- 
tivity or balanced presentation. His 
work, unsupported by any bibliography, 
documentary or otherwise, or even foot- 
note annotations, may mislead the un- 
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wary or uninformed, but it will hardly 
contribute to the knowledge of those 
who have read a book or two on the 
Middle East or to any rational con- 
sideration of the’ grave and compli- 
cated issues which now confront us. 
HARRY N. HOWARD 
Bethesda 
Maryland 


WILLIAM I. SHORROCK. French Impe- 
rialism in the Middle East. The Failure 
of French Policy in Syria and Lebanon, 
1900-1914. Pp. ix, 214. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1976. 
$17.50. 


The brief history of the French man- 
date in Syria was marked by hatred, 
maladministration and the contradictiori 
of France’s assumption of her over- 
whelming popularity among the great 
mass of Syrian and Lebanese, and their 
growing sentiment for Arab nationalism. 
At issue was the conflict between Wil- 
sonian ideals and the old diplomacy of 
secret bargains and territorial arrange- 
‘ments between the Great Powers. The 
debate, however, obscured the fact 
that France had solid claims to a special 
position in Syria and Lebanon resulting 
from the operation of the old diplomacy 
prior to-1914. French policy was based 
upon her traditional right as protector of 
Christians in the Levant; the establish- 
ment of an economic sphere of interest 
in the regioh; and political and diplo- 
matic relationships with the Christians 
and Muslims in Syria and Lebanon, in 
which France posed as- the patron of 
Arab nationalism. 

Shorrock argues that the failure of 
French imperial policy in Syria and 
Lebanon between 1900 and 1914 not 
only laid the basis for France’s claim 
to mandate but also cast the seeds of 
hatred and mistrust among local groups 
which resulted in the ultimate failure 
of French administration in the manda- 
tory period, The 1913-1914 negotiations 
with Turkey and Germany over an Otto- 
man loan and the Baghdad railway was 
the keystone of France’s prewar claims 
to Syria and Lebanon. The agreements 
established the areas as a French 
economic sphere for exploitation by an 


extensive railroad network and port 
facilities, and allowed France to reassert 
her traditional religious protectorate. 
However, the negotiations also con- 
tributed significantly to a growing sus- 
picion of France among substantial seg- 
ments of the Syrian population, as she 
abandoned efforts to urge reforms upon 
the Turks and asserted her imperialistic 
claims to Syria and Lebanon. This con- 
tributed significantly to growing na- 
tionalist sentiment among the Arabs of 
the Levant and its expression in the post- 
1920 turbulence of the mandatory period. 

Shorrock’s book, which is the first 


major work in English devoted to - 


French policy in the Middle East prior 
to 1914, is a case study of the back- 
ground to the classic dilemma with 
which Wilsonian ideals of self-deter- 
mination confronted Great Power impe- 
rialism in-the Middle East and North 
Africa prior to World War I. It is also 
further evidence of the source of impe- 
rialism’s doom, as the Arabs of the 
Levant early understood the boast that 
European imperialism was the best and 
only path to independence was fraudu- 
lent. Shorrock skillfully uses unpub- 
lished French government documents 
and archives in delineating the com- 
plicated structure of imperial policy. 
Regardless, his is an analysis primarily 
of European perceptions of the course 
of events. A comparable analysis using 
Arab sources would provide an im- 


portant, and necessary, contribution to - 


such studies of imperial design. 
Gary’L. FOWLER 
University of Illinois 
Chicago Circle 


ARTURO VALENZUELA. Political Brokers 
in Chile: Local Government in a Cen- 
tralized Polity. Pp. ix, 272. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1977. 
$13.75. . 


ROBERT Moss. Chile’s Marxist Experi- 
ment. Pp. i, 225. New York: Halstead 
Press, 1974. $8.95. -: 


The two books under review are both 
concemed with Chilean politics; other- 
wise there is little resemblance between 
them. The book by Robert Moss is a crit- 
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ical appraisal of the regime of the late 
Salvador Allende by a writer for the 
Economist of London; the Valenzuela 
volume is a study by a political scientist 
of local government and of center-local 


. political relationships, focusing on the 


1960s but done in historical perspective. 
The former is essentially an entry in the 
polemical wars over the nature and fate 
of the Allende regime; the latter is a per- 
manently significant contribution to the 
literature on Chilean politics and to the 
comparative study of local government. 

Arturo Valenzuela’s book is an ex- 
ample of eclectic social science method- 


` ology at its best. Thus, he effectively 


combines the analysis of aggregate data 
on Chile’s 276 communes in the first part 
of the book with an in-dépth examina- 
tion of 14 selected communes, based 
largely on extensive personal inter- 
views, in the next with an historicel ex- 
amination of the roots of Chile’s system 
of municipal governance in the final 
chapters. The scholarship in all three 
parts is scrupulous and thorough. I have 
just one reservation: since the com- 
munes the author chose to examine most 
closely did not include any of Chile’s 
larger municipalities, one may wonder 
how differently the system might have 
functioned in such a context. 

The core question of the book is why 
Chilean municipal politics was (prior to 
the coup of 1973) so very competitive 
when its local governments were sc lack- 
ing in resources of their own and when, 
for most municipal officials, local politics 
would never prove a steppingstane to 
national political office. Valenzuela ar- 
gues persuasively that the answer lies 
in the political brokerage role of local 
officials who acted essentially through 


particularistic means to achieve particu- . 
laristic goals that were important to their ` 


individual constituents or to their mu- 
nicipalities. In so doing, the author dis- 
tinguishes the system of political brok- 
erage both from the classic patron-client 
relationship and from interest group 
politices. Such a highly competitive brok- 
erage system becomes established, ac- 


' cording to Valenzuela, where a high de- 


gree of governmental centralization co- 
exists with scarce resources and with a 
party system {which interestingly is 


highly ideological on the national plane) 
that performs a key role in joining the 
center to the myriad localities. The 
causes, then, are structural rather than 
cultural. 

Robert.Moss’s book is useful in some - 
ways; for example. in pointing up the 


ultimately equivocal commitment to 


pluralistic democracy on the part of 
many allendistas (although Moss exag- 
gerates the threat to democracy during 
the actual three years of Allende’s ten- 
ure in office). In the end, however, the 
author will convince only those already 
inclined to his interpretation. Thus, he 
is selective in his treatment and con- 
sistently in an anti-Allende direction. 
Much is made of the violence of the Left; 
little attention is paid to that of the 
Right. Every anti-Allende rumor or re- 
port tends to be accepted at face value. 
Even though the primary responsibility 
for Allende’s fall may well rest with in- 
ternal factors, Moss clearly underplays 
the role of the United States in Allende’s 
“destabilization.” And there is barely a 
hint of the tragic human cost of the mili- 
tary overthrow of Chile’s “Marxist ex- 
periment.” 

As an entry in a debate, the Moss book 
has its uses; bùt for anyone who attempts 
a serious analysis of the Allende regime 
it is badly flawed. The Valenzuela book, 
however, is an impressive achievement, 
not gainsaid in any fundamental way by 
the at least temporary end of the dem- 
ocratic system in 1973. 

ROBERT H. DX 

Rice University : 

Houston 

Texas 
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Tony Bunyan. The Political Police in 
Britain. Pp. 320. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’ s Press, 1976. $15.95. 


Anyone approaching this book in the 
hope of reading the “authoritative” anal- 
ysis: promised on the dustjacket had bet- 
ter look elsewhere. Tony Bunyan has a 
huge ax to grind. His study is ostensibly 


about the maintenance of law and order 
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and the issue of internal security in Great 
Britain. In actuality, it is an exposé, a 
political tract, the theme of which is the 
growth of the repressive instruments of 
social control as capitalism reacts to the 
crisis caused by its own internal contra- 
dictions. The rhetoric is familiar. Lib- 
eral-democratic institutions are a facade 
masking the reality of the power of the 
ruling class. The police, the secret ser- 
vice, the military intelligence branches 
are turning increasingly inward against 
the people themselves. Control over 
those agencies by elected officials is as 
much nominal as real. 

Since Bunyan makes his assumptions 
explicit, one is able to put his argument 
into focus and to separate the abundant 
data he has gathered from the conclu- 
sions that lace every paragraph of this 
tract. Thus, to illustrate, one can take in 
his description of the arrangements 
made by a cabinet committee in 1919 
to deal with a possible national strike 
without accepting the implication that 
plans to ensure the maintenance of sup- 
plies were really less important than the 
intention to “subvert the efforts of the 
strikers by the use of state agencies oper- 
ating under the umbrella of the law.” 
Perhaps socialist governments might 
stand by while a national strike achieved 
its purposes, but one finds it difficult to 
discover the evidence that would lead to 
such a conclusion. 

What we have in Bunyan’s work is a 
good deal of information about British 
police, the Special Branch, MI5, private 
security organizations, and the tech- 
niques they have employed and are us- 
ing to gather information in the interests 
of internal security. Without acknow- 
ledging that all of these agencies have 
deliberately increased their domestic 
role when the normal rule of law has 
been insufficient to contain political op- 
position, one can discem, as in the case 
of the American CIA or FBI, enough 
cases of abuse to raise serious questions 
about the adequacy of controls over such 
groups, public or private. The author’s 
account of the uses of agents provoca- 
teurs, of telephone-tapping and mail- 
opening, and indeed sometimes of in- 
citement to illegal activities is consider- 
ably more disturbing, because it can be 


more concretely documented, than in his 
exegesis of the state’s preparations for 
action should a major internal challenge 
develop inside Britain. 

A clue to Bunyan’s method may be 
gleaned by studying his bibliography 
and footnotes. The former is a useful list 
of secondary materials, pamphlets, and 


. government publications. The citations 


in the footnotes, interestingly, more 
often than not represent an extreme point 
of view when they are employed as au- 
thority to buttress the author’s principal 
arguments. What we have, therefore, is 
a tendentious tract, sufficiently illumi- 
nating about insensitivity to civil liber- 
ties and due process to be extremely 
disturbing, but emphasizing an ideologi- 
cal thesis that strains the important data 
Bunyan has systematically organized. 
The heart of this book is its political 
theme. Its findings would have been 
more persuasive if the doctrine had been 
muted. à 
HENRY R. WINKLER 
University of Cincinnati i 
Ohio 


VERA S. DUNHAM. In Stalin’s Time: 
Middleclass Values in Soviet Fiction. 
Pp. v, 283. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1976._$16.95. 


Vera Dunham’s study refocuses our at- 
tention from the story of Stalin’s vic- 
tims onto that of his would-be benefac- 
tors: the growing middle class with 
whom he proposed to build “the good 
life.’ Her book’s main thesis is that 
postwar Stalinism maintained itself, not 
through repression alone, but through 
“The Big Deal,” a tacit agreement 
formed by the Soviet leadership with the 
resilient middleclass, which alone could 
supply the technicians and organization 
men so desperately needed to rebuild 
the ravaged economy. Dunham views 
this alliance less as a calculated policy 
than as the natural culmination of two 
long-range, parallel processes: the de- 
velopment of a middleclass (defined in 
terms of a way of life, attachment to spe- 
cific values) and the transformation of 
a revolutionary regime into a conserva- 
tive one, intent, above all, on its own 
survival. The common desire of both 
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groups, according to Dunham, for stabil- 
ization, normalization, and material 
progress fostered the embourgeoise- 
ment of Soviet society. Thus, she adds 
to the list of explanations for “the be- 
trayal of the revolution” the persistence 
of that peculiarly Russian brand of philis- 
tinism: meshchanstvo, 


mentality that -is vulgar, imitative, 


` greedy and ridden with prejudice.” The 


author views this postwar mentality as a 
survival of prerevolutionary times (the 


“folk meshchanstvo” of the little peo- © 


ple), strengthened and redirected by the 
“systematic meshchanstvo” engendered 
by Stalin’s bureaucracy. 

As evidence of these social changes, 
Dunham turns to the large body of post- 
war “middle-brow fiction,” produced by 
subservient writers for a mass reader- 


ship. Her claim that this topical litera- ' 


ture, in addition to reflecting the re- 
gime’s values, served as an “ersatz social 
forum,” taken seriously by readers and 
evoking their sincere responses to: cur- 
rent issues, is questionable in view of 
the guardedness pervading other areas 
of public life and the unengaging 
monotony of the novels themselves. The 
weight of her analysis, however, rests 
upon neither readers’ nor critics’ reac- 
tions, which are rarely cited, but upon 
her own shrewd, insightful readings ‘of 
the texts. Successive chapters trace the 
simultaneous “deheroization” and “de- 
villainization” of characters, the subtle 
shifts by which we recognize a new ac- 
commodation beneath the old language 


. of socialist orthodoxy. Private and public 


values converge. The ascetic revolution- 
ary idealist is eclipsed by the careerist, 
desirous of ‘family happiness, material 
comfort, status—and its ubiquitous 
symbols: the canary, the pot of gera- 
niums, orange scalloped lampshades, 
and polka-dot teacups. Dunham vividly 
recreates this paradigmatic decor of 
meshchanstvo and teaches us how to de- 
code the language of Soviet household 
objects. 

However, neither the author’s fine in- 
stinct for detail nor her witty, highly 
readable prose wholly succeed in coun- 


‘teracting the tedium of the book’s for- 


mat: a series of textual explications in- 


“a middleclass © 


volving plot summaries and extensive 
quotation. The problem lies not only in 
the simplistic, repetitious nature of the 


- fiction itself, but also in Dunham’s in- 


sistence upon a single theme, fleshed out 
and developed from a number of differ- 
ent angles. 
- Her explaration for the development 
of Soviet society, rooted in the persistent 
human urge for possessions, status, and 
security, seems most valuable when 
viewed as a partial one. When, as in her 
concluding chapter, she attempts to use 
it as a general prism for interpreting 
Soviet society today, insight treads pre- 
cariously close to oversimplification. 
SHARON LEITER 
University of Virgina 
Charlottesville 


STEPHEN P. GIBERT. Soviet Images of 
America. Pp. 168. New York: Crane, 
Russak & Company, 1977. $12.50. 


Professor Gibert and his associates 
conducted tne research for this book at 
the Strategic Studies Center of the Stan- 
ford Research Institute, located in Vir- 
ginia across the Key Bridge from Wash- 
ington. The note on sources shows that 
they read articles in 23 Soviet publica- 
tions and studied 34 monographs on 
international and strategic problems 
written by Soviet students. 

The purpose of their research, as 
stated in a foreword by Richard B. 
Foster, director of the Strategic Studies 
Center, was to ‘further the understand- 
ing of present Soviet-American rela- 
tions.” They sought to understand Soviet 
attitudes toward America and especially 
toward détente from the point of view 
of Soviet leaders rather than from pre- 
conceptions which Americans might 
hold as a result of their own attitudes. 

They conclude that Soviet leaders 
have surrendered none of their deter- 
mination to forward world revolution 
and that they see the United States as 
the principal “imperialistic” power that 
stands in their way. The author sees Rus- 
sians regarding détente and SALT as 
only necessary steps to prevent nuclear 
war while they strengthen their own po- 
sition in relation to their enemy. And 
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the Soviet leaders, these researchers 
find, believe that they are gaining 
strength and that their final victory is in- 
evitable. American withdrawal from 
Vietnam they regard as one of several 
indicators of American. weakness. 


The following sentences, taken from ` 


the last chapter, well state the book’s 
conclusion: “...[T]he images Soviet 
leaders have of America and its role in 
world affairs should yield at least a few 
clues about the future. Unfortunately, 
the propositions which form the core of 


-Soviet analyses of American society and ' 


government reflect unfavorably òn the 
United States. Especially damaging tò 
viable Soviet-American . peaceful coex- 
istence is the firm Soviet conviction that 
it was a change in the correlation’ of 
forces that compelled the United States 
to adopt the policy of détente. Thus So- 
viet leaders do not perceive the attempts 
of the American government to negoti- 
ate issues, to ameliorate the arms race, 
to encourage trade and so on as indicat- 
ing any genuine desire for peace. On the 
contrary, these are involuntary acts 
forced on a still hostile and aggressive 
America. Accordingly, indications that 
the United States really would like to 
improve superpower relations do not in- 
duce reciprocal feelings on the part of 
Soviet leaders.” 

The reader gets the impression that 
Professor Gibert and his associates read 


hundreds of Soviet periodicals and mon- . 


ographs, selecting from them paragraphs 


which set out opinions on America, . 


translating each into English, and then 
copying each onto a separate card. Then 
it seems that they planned the book and 
filed the cards in a sequence that they 
saw as substantiating their conclusions. 

Therefore, most of the study consists 
of translated paragraphs from those So- 
viet sources, with short explanatory text 
by the author between the selections 
from the Russian. Careful footnotes give 
the Russian title of the original publica- 
tion or monograph with the Cyrillic 
transposed into Roman letters. That is 
especially true of chapters I, III, and 
IV on “Soviet Images of America’s 
Global Role,” “The United States 
_ through Soviet Eyes,” and “American 


Military Power Appraised.” The last of 
these three quotes Russian writers who 
concede that, for the present, American 
military power is greater than theirs, but 
they see their forces growing and express 
confidence that they will become equal 
or superior to those of the United States. 

The book presents little hope of real 
Soviet-American mutual understanding 
and cooperation dnd little hope for an 
end to the basic conflict between them. 
It is, however, a valuable compilation 
of certain Russian attitudes. 

F. B. ; MARBUT 
Sarasota 
Florida 


DAVID IRVING. Hitler’s War. Pp. vi, 926. 
-New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 
1977. $17.50. 


“That is Himmler’s affair and his 
alone,” Hitler is said to have remarked 
on the Russians’ discovery of piles of 
corpses at the Majdanek concentration 
camp near Lublin in October 1944. 
David Irving cites Hitler’s press officer, 
Heinz Lorenz (p. 719), as the source of 
this alleged comment by Hitler on his 


` campaign against the Jews, which took 


many forms—and many lives. The 
author depicts a remote Hitler, somehow 
unaware of what is going on around him 
(including the massacres of Jews), but 

when he is in charge, especially of mili- 
tary affairs, Irving’s, Hitler becomes a 
strategist-genius. 

This is all very debatable, of course. 
In fact, a formidable Hitler expert in his 
own right, Alan Bullock (of the brilliant 
700-page work, Hitler—A Study in 
Tyranny (1952), for some reason over- 
looked in Mr. Irving’s comprehensive 
bibliography), took the author -of the 
new, 900-page book on Hitler to task in 
the pages of The New York Review (May 


* 26, 1977). Bullock finds Irving’s thesis 


about Hitler’s powerlessness (in certain 
areas) hard to swallow, debating this 
“revisionism” as a misunderstanding 
over the difference between Hitlers 
power and administration, the latter of 
which often fell short of effectiveness, 
a well-known fact to historians. When 
Irving confuses Hitler's administrative 
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oversight with alleged powerlessness or 
lack of leadership, Bullock finds the 
thesis “astonishing” and against which 
there is a “great volume of evidence.” 

As Bullock also points out, Mr. Irving 
evidently set as his goal to “de-demon- 
ize” or “normalize” Hitler in several 
ways. First, on the anti-Semitic policy, 


‘as pointed out above; here, the time 


frame of Hitler's War (only the last five 
anda half years of his political biography) 
divests Hitler's maniacal hatred of the 
Jews of its early motivations and expres- 
sion—psychologically as well as ideo- 
logically. Second, depiction of Hitler as 


.’ a military genius seems to hold up only 
` as long as Hitler's Blitz advantage over 


the Allies was maintained, which was 
about three years, or until the winter of 


_ 1942-43, when the tide definitely began 
to turn against Hitler largely because of. 


his own miscalculations (against the bet- 
ter advice of his generals). The “un- 
orthodoxy” (p. 55) of Hitlers military 
tactics and strategy, and his immersion 
in every last detail of field operations 
(p. 86),. worked well in the surprise 
phase of World War II, as the author 
tends, perhaps, to overemphasize. But 
the series of blunders by which the 
Führer landed himself into a fatal two- 
front war, East and West, so mitigates 
against him that the “genius” attribute 
loses most of its meaning. Just the oppo- 
site impression arises: the contrast be- 
tween Hitler's recklessness and the fu- 
tile cautiousness urged by many of his 
top military officers, reaching all the way 


up to the General Staff, many of whom ` 
‘resigned or were dismissed (or com- 


mitted suicide). 

Mr. Bullock commends Irving for at 
least one value: persistence in the pur- 
suit of new evidence. But even here, a 
non-expert on Hitler is perplexed. Why, 
for example, are certain sources omitted 
from the bibliography of Hitler's War, 
including the book that inspired Irving’s 
own title? To the Bitter End, written by 
the ex-Gestapo officer and German oppo- 
sition leader, Bernd Gisevius, (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston, 1947) is a case in 
point. Perhaps Mr. Irving intended a bit 
of irony in omitting the controversial 
work by Gisevius since this cohort in 
the plot to assassinate the Fihrer cata- 


logs the many arguments against Hit- 
ler’s abilities, political as well as mili- 
tary. By failing to contend candidly with 
the several other authors of books about 
Hitler and their points of view, Irving 
apparently placed his own desires to 
make revisionist waves above his calling 


as a writer. 
ALBERT L. WEEKS 


New York City 
New York 


Epwarp N. Lurrwak. The Grand ° 
Strategy of the Roman Empire: From. 
the First Century A.D. to the Third. 
Pp. v, 255. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns 
Hopkins - University Press, .1977. 
$12.95. l ' 
No scholar or layman interested in 

Roman imperial history should ignore 
this book. Having mastered the special- 
ized aspects of the Roman military, 
Luttwak, a professional defense analyst, 
reveals their general strategic impli- 
cations. Moreover, he does so in a clearly 
organized, well-written text supported 
by helpful diagrams and free of needless 
jargon and cant. Most impressively, al- 
though not a trained classicist or ancient 
historian, he has soundly utilized the 
ancient sources and a vast array of classi- 
cal scholarship in English and foreign 
languages. 

Luttwak discerns three basic defen- 
sive systems evolving over the time sur-: 
veyed. The first, from Augustus to Nero, 
was based on the republic’s hegemonic. 
concept of empire and the use of clients 
to guarantee the security of the core 
areas. This system permitted economical 
use of a few highly trained, inherently 
mobile units to police the less Ro- 
manized provinces within and overawe 
clients without. In general, this system 
guaranteed Roman power more than the 
optimum security of imperial territory 
and its populations. Small incursions 
could not be precluded and were toler- 
ated. 

From the Flavians through the Anto- 
nines, however, as the Romanization and 
prosperity of the provinces increased, 
even low-level incursions became intol- 
erable. Therefore, a strategy of preclu- 
sive, perimeter defense was developed. 
It involved an elaborate network of 
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forward positions, fixed fortifications, 
military roads, and strategically located 
tactical and operational units. A few 
troops positioned along the border could 
prevent small incursions, while the bulk 
of the manpower in any sector could be 
quickly massed against more numerous 
attackers before the frontier was pene- 
trated. ‘ , 
With the increased pressures after the 
Severi, Rome’s resources were not suf- 
ficient to maintain a preclusive system, 
and there evolved a strategy of defense 
in depth. It relied on static militia forces 
manning fixed positions to defend vital 
locations and supplies. Under attack, the 


surrounding territory would be tempo-- 


rarily abandoned to the enemy until field 
armies in the rear could mount an offen- 
sive. While this system could protect the 
power of the soldier-emperors who con- 
trolled the field armies, it could not pre- 
vent ultimately fatal damage to imperial 
territory and the civilian population. 

Unfortunately, this brief review can- 
not do justice to the richness of Luttwak’s 
work. Whatever criticisms may be raised 
on particular points, it has placed the 
study of Roman military history on anew 
level. Future work will have to pro- 
ceed from there. 

ALLEN M. WARD. 
` University ‘of Connecticut 
Storrs 


J. SEARS MCGEE. The Godly. Man in 
Stuart England: Anglicans, Puritans, 
and the Two Tables. Pp. ix, 299. New 

’ Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1976. $17.50. 


Fascination with the ideas, practices, 
and conflicts produced by Puritans has 
resulted in a voluminous and varied lit- 
erature of the subject over the last three 
centuries. In the nineteenth century, 
writers liked'to emphasize the contrasts 
‘ between Puritan and Anglican and 
Roundhead and Cavalier. Recently there 
has been an attempt to show that these 
differences between Puritanism and 
Anglicanism have been much exagger- 
ated and unduly emphasized. C. H. and 
Katherine George’s The Protestant Mind 
of the English Reformation, 1570-1640 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 


1961) is one of the leading examples of 
this school. 

Dr. McGee in The Godly Man in Stu- 
art England makes a fresh examination 
of this relationship between Anglicans 
and Puritans in which he argues that the 


key to their differences is in the relative _ 


stress each puts on the Two Tables of 
the Ten Commandments, ` Obviously 
both groups believe all Ten Command- 
ments are obligatory for all Christians. 
However, he proceeds to show that the 
Puritans regard the First Table contain- 
ing the first Four Commandments con- 


. cerning man’s relationship to God to be 


crucial in distinguishing the elect from 
the damned, and so the. First Table 
becomes the basic concern for the Puri- 
tan. The Anglicans, on the other hand, 
regard the scrupulous observance of the 
Second Table, which contains the re- 
maining Six Commandments governing 
the relationships among mankind, to be 
crucial for the individual Christian. In 
his relationship to God, he needs basi- 


cally to follow the sacraments of the _ 


Church of England. Dr, McGee is very 
convincing in his thesis and is able to 
provide ample- evidence that these dis- 
tinctions were recognized by both Angli- 
can and Puritan. _, 

The period of Stuart England’ covered 


by this book is 1620 to 1670 according 
to the subtitle, but since the study is de- ` 


voted to an analysis of the period as a 
whole there is no sense of movement. 
Indeed, this is one of the principal 
weaknesses of this work. There is no dis- 
tinction made between the Anglicanism 
and the Puritanism of 1620 and those of 


1670, This flaw does not prevent this. 


Yale Historical Publications. Miscellany, 

110, from being a valuable contribution 

to the whole field of Stuart England. 
There is an excellent bibliographical 


note and bibliography surveying the - 


literature. 

© J.L. HAINES 
. Clarion State Collége 
Pennsylvania 


PETER F. SUGAR. Southeastern Europe : 


under Ottoman Rule, 1354-1804: A 
History of East Central Europe. Vol. 4: 
Pp. ix, 365. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1977. $16.95. 
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Giving us a brilliant overall picture of 
the least studied and most obscure part 
of Balkan history, the Ottoman period, 
Sugar’s history is the most definite con- 
tribution to that historical period in the 
Balkans. 

The book begins with the early history 
of the Ottomans and with their establish- 
ment'in Europe, describing the basic 
Muslim and Turkish features of the Otto- 
man state. In the subsequent section, 
Sugar shows how these features influ- 
enced every aspect of life in the Euro- 
pean lands administered directly by the 
Ottomans—the “‘core” provinces—and 
left a permanent mark on states that were 
vassals of or paid tribute to the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Whether dealing with the core prov- 
inces of Rumelia or with the vassal and 
tribute-paying states (Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, Transylvania, and Dubrovnik), 
the author offers fresh insights and new 
interpretations, as well-as a wealth of 
information on Balkan political, eco- 
nomic, and social history hardly avail- 
able elsewhere. In fact, one wonders 
whether Sugar is actually acquainted 
with the numerous foreign sources cited 
in the impressive “Bibliographic Essay” 
(pp. 289-316) which is the best avail- 
able survey of this type. 

There is also an appendix which in- 
cludes lists of dynasties and rulers with 
whom the Ottomans dealt as well as data 
for the House of Osman and some of the 
grand viziers; a chronology of ‘major 
military campaigns, peace treaties, and 
territory gained and lost by the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe from 1354-1804; and 
glossaries of geographical names and 
foreign terms. 

JosEPH S. ROUCEK 

Bridgeport 

Connecticut 


ADAM B. ULAM. In the Name of the Peo- 
ple: Prophets and Conspirators in Pre- 
revolutionary Russia. Pp. ix, 418. New 
York: The Viking Press,-1977. $15.00. 


In recent years Professor Adam B. 


Ulam of Harvard University has pro- 


duced no less than seven weighty vol- 
umes on Russian and Soviet subjects. To 
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this staggering output, which does not 
even include a textbook history of the 
USSR and several works on non-Russian 
themes, the present study, dealing with 
the nineteenth-century Russian revolu- 
tionary movement, ‘adds still another 
substantial tome. Speaking generally, all 
of Ulam’s works reflect the same essen- 
tial strengths and weaknesses with, in 
each case, the former clearly outweigh- 
ing the latter. 

In this latest of his efforts Ulam sur- 
veys the revolutionary process in Russia 
from the accession of Tsar Alexander II 
in 1855 through the aftermath of the 
assassination of that unfortunate mon- 
arch in 1881. In considering this crucial 
. period, the author focuses on the activi: 
ties of such “prophets and conspirators” 
of the revolutionary struggle as Alex- 
ander Herzen, Nicholas Chemyshevsky, 
and the activists of the nihilist and popu- 
list movements whose exploits, he con- 


tends, established the tradition of revo- 


lutionary violence in Russia that finally 
culminated in the upheaval of 1917. Al- 
though the story is by no means novel 
(compare Franco Venturi’s definitive 
Roots of Revolution), Ulam nevertheless 
weaves a compelling narrative which 
draws the reader irresistibly through the 
various stages and styles of the revolu- 
„tionary drama from the early sophistica- 
tion. of Herzen and the rank amateurism 
of the nihilists to the murderous fanati- 
cism of the conspirators of the People’s 
Will who finally succeeded in assassinat- 
ing the tsar on their eighth spectacular 
attempt. 

As is the case with most of the author’s 
recent studies, the shortcomings of his 
. work are disturbing primarily to the 
specialist. Thus, such features as the lack 
of a bibliography, the annoying transla- 
tion of Russian titles into English foot- 
notes, and the use of awkward neolo- 
gisms grate harshly on the scholar but 
will probably not greatly concern the 
layman. More serious is Ulam’s frequent 
injection of caustic personal and political 
opinion into his work without sufficient 
documentary foundation, an element 
which often detracts from his otherwise 
sound historical judgments. On the other 
hand, it is precisely Ulam’s engaging 


style, particularly his witty asides and 
fascinating anecdotes, that constitutes 
one of the greatest assets of his work. 
Moreover, Ulam invariably brings to his 
subjects a keen and penetrating insight 
which more than compensates for his oc- 
casionally controversial opinions. 

To conclude, Ulam’s study of the mid- 
nineteenth-century Russian revolution- 
ary movement can be read with profit 
by any reader but will probably enjoy 
its greatest success among interested 
laymen who will.undoubtedly find it 
stimulating and engrossing fare. 

Joun W. LONG 

Rider College 

Lawrenceville 

New Jersey 
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WILLIAM E. AKIN. Technocracy and the 
American Dream: The Technocrat 
Movement, 1900-1941. Pp. xiii, 242. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1977. $9.50. 


PAuL N. GOLDSTENE. The Collapse of 
Liberal Empire: Science and Revolu- 
tion in the Twentieth Century. Pp. xv, 
139. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. $10.00. 


Current concerns with the impact of 
technology on the American society 
make these two volumes a welcome ad- 
dition to the growing literature devoted 
to the examination of the role of applied 
science on our beliefs, practices, and 
customs. While the work by historian 
Akin is of a more limited nature, focus- 
ing upon the unfolding of a social move- 
ment within a restricted time frame, the 
volume by political scientist Goldstene 
concentrates on critical examination of 
the fundamental values and institutions 
of the American life. The authors ac- 
knowledge science as a major force in 
shaping much of what has come to be 
associated with the essence of the 
“American civilization. 

Author Akin presents a detailed Sisk 
ical analysis of the rise and fall of the 
Technocratic Movement which gained 
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considerable popularity during the cata- 
clysmic days of the thirties. The techno- 
crats were a group of technicians and 
engineers who offered a seemingly vi- 
able alternative to the existing modes of 
social organization in a time of severe 
cultural dislocation. The proposal ad- 
vanced by the technocrats articulated 
the centrality of scientific rationality in 
the production of -goods and services 
and, indeed, in every aspect of human 
endeavor. In a chronological order, 
historian Akin vividly gives us the life 
sketches of the major proponents of the 
technocratic philosophy and shows how 
these ideas appealed to the masses dur- 
ing a period of great uncertainty. 

At a time of chaos when old values 
and systems of.thoughts were increas- 
ingly being questioned, it was almost 
natural for a group like the technocrats 
to emerge, suggests Akin, in order to 
offer a new set:of values and new ways 
of viewing and organizing society. The 


- duplication, waste, and inefficiency of 


the marketplace that had so dominated 
American life was to be displaced by the 
new scientific order. In it the mechani- 
cal rationality of the machines was to be 
the model in the creation of a new social 
order. According to Akin, the. techno- 
crats blamed the ills of the economy on 
an inefficient adjustment of the social 
order to modern high-energy technology 
in which the pricing mechanism deter- 
mined the production of goods rather 
than technological efficiency. It was the 
urge to profit that prevented the ration- 
alization necessary to adjust the process 
of production and distribution to the re- 
quirements of technological efficiency. 
The technicians, especially the engi- 
neers who heralded this movement, is- 
sued a clarion:call to construct a new 
social order centered on rational modes 
of production scientifically guided by a 
technical elite. In that way, they hoped 
to eliminate inefficiency and provide the 
abundance of the American economy to 
create material prosperity of unlimited 
proportions. 

While the technocrats argued for the 
transformation of society, at times with 
evangelical enthusiasm, they unfortu- 
nately, did not develop a consistent 
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political philosophy to give their move- 
ment all-embracing justification, mean- 
ing, and coherence. It was this singular 
failure, argues the author, which led to 
the rapid decline of the movement. 
Building on the theme of science as 
the central element, Goldstene attempts 
to formulate a theory of change through 


‘which the dynamics of American life 


could be explained. The basic concept 


in the theoretical structure developed 


by Goldstene is the phenomenon of 
power. The liberal ideology-in America 
has been created-on the Newtonian 
conception of balance—balance through 
the emergence of equal and opposite 
countervailing force. Unfortunately, the 
galloping and uncontrolled development 
of science and. technology has set in 
motion `a crisis of immense ‘magnitude 
so that the foundation of liberal ideology 
is endangered. Fueled by the technology 
of the marketplace, the corporate world 
has brought about a transformation so 
drastic that American liberalism is in 


_despair—if indeed it be liberalism at 


all—because there is no cotintervailing 
force to challenge- the hegemony of the 
modern corporation. 

The essential features of the theory 
articulated by Goldstene bear some 
resemblance to the work of historian 
Akin, in that science, technology, and 
economics are seen as the determinant 


- forces of social process. Technology in 


both instances decidedly is the instru- 
ment of power. Akin perceives it as 
the tool of the technocrats in their 
efforts to produce the material abundance 


-as a promise of American life and as 


a means for the eradication of poverty,. 
injustice, superstition, and class. conflict. 
For. Goldstene technology in the hands 
of corporations spells the demise, of 
liberalism as traditionally ‘understood, 
with its emphasis on the notion of 
the countervailance. In reading these 
books, it quickly becomes apparent that 
science is seen as the foundation of 
America and each of the authors ‘dis- 
cusses the political ramification of it 
within the confines of his subject matter. 

The interconnections between sci- 
ence, technology, and capitalism are 
certainly worth exploring whether it is 
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done in an historical context, as by 
Akin, or within a theoretical scheme, as. 
by Goldstene. If we are to understand 
the course of our destiny, it certainly 
behooves us to subject ourselves to more 
analysis of the type undertaken by these 
authors.: Technology has not given ‘us 
utopia. Perhaps it never can. The ‘im- 
portant issues for humans to resolve 
are the political ones. On this score, 
both the authors seem to agree. ` 

. Of the two, I would judge the -Akin 
volume to be more readable. His narra- 
tive style is easy to follow, and in 
most instances his work reads like a lucid 
novel. The Goldstene volume is com- 
plex; it certainly is not for the light 
reader, although it is written with a 
staccato precision. As a politically per- 
ceptive odyssey, it is also much more 
intellectually demanding. However, both. 
books are highly stimulating though a 
somewhat specialized reading audience 
is demanded. 

GHULAM M. HANIFF 
St. Cloud State University 
Minnesota 


HAROLD A. FEIVESON, FRANK W. SIN- 
DEN, and ROBERT H. SocoLow, eds. 
Boundaries of Analysis: An Inquiry. 
into the Tocks Island Dam Contro- 
versy. Pp. xiii, 417. Cambridge, Mass: 
Ballinger Publishing Company, 1976. 
$17.50. 


This collection of essays is a product 
of the Center for Environmental Studies 
set up at Princeton University in 1970. 


_ The project was sponsored by the Na- 


tional Science Foundation, “Research 
Needs concerning the Incorporation of 
Human Yalues into Environmental Deci- 
sion-Making.” The nine essayists in- 
clude an economist, a civil engineer, 
a biologist, a physicist, a research math- 
ematician, a professor of aerospace and 
mechanical sciences, and, happily, a ` 
graduate student in polities. “The im- 
pact of technical analysis on the political 
process” is presented through a “de- 
tailed study of the Tocks Island Dam 
controversy over the past four years.’ 
Mr. Reich, the student of politics, 


` offers a history of the patterns of use 
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ofthe Delaware River since the seven- 
teenth century and the conflicts over 
the allocation of waters among four 
states. Massive floods in 1955 led to the 
creation of a Delaware River Basin 
Commission in 1961, which Mr. Reich 
considers a “unique concept of inter- 
state-federal cooperation.” The proposal 
for a dam at Tocks Island, five miles 
above the Delaware Water Gap, seemed 
to have widespread support. A citizens’ 
association was formed to support the 
scheme, representative of important 
civic interests. Their bulletins reached 
me for some years. The pressure for 
regulation of flow by a dam was ac- 
centuated by four years of drought in 
the 1960s. It was always obvious that 
the small town of East Stroudsburg 
and the local property owners would 
be seriously affected by the dam. 

Mr. Reich gives ‘a footnote reference- 
. to the “detailed history of water manage- 


ment before 1955” by the late Professor ` 


Roscoe C. Martin and others of the: 
Public Administration program at Syra- 
cuse University. By limiting his scope 
to the past four years, Mr. Reich limits 
the usefulness of his study. One comes 
‘away from this set of essays with the 
sense that the true concern of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation was the ap- 
plicability of recent developments in 
analytic processes to political decision 
making, of which these authors are 
doubtful, and that their interest in the 
Delaware River and Tocks Island was 
almost accidental. 
CHARLES S. ASCHER 
Institute of Public Administration 
New York 


PHILIP S. FONER. Labor and the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Pp. xi, 257. Westport, 
Conn.: ‘Greenwood Press, Inc., 1977. 
$14.95. 


This book is primarily concerned with 
urban wage earners and the coming of 
the American Revolution. The author, 
a specialist in labor and black history, 
starts with a good survey of previous 
writings about workers on the eve of the 
Revolution and continues with ample 
documentation throughout the book. 
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Most of the attention is centered around 
the activities of the Sons of Liberty 
organizations in the major colonial cities 
but without much attention to their de- 
velopment before 1760: General opposi- 
tion to the Stamp Act of 1765 aroused 
urban workers in all cities except Phila- 
delphia and brought them to the verge 
of combined military opposition. Repeal 
of the Stamp Act caused only a short 
reduction of protest before the Towns- 
hend ‘Acts, revived the Liberty boys. 
The clashes at Golden Hill in New 
York and the Boston’ Massacre were 
probably due to moonlighting by British 


- soldiers at a time. when Americans 


could not get jobs and occurred. after 
mutual insults were exchanged between 
workers and troops..The workers strongly 
supported non-importation of British 


goods and often almost came to blows > 


with merchants who wanted open trade. 

The more radical of the leaders of the 
mechanics and artisans originated the 
call for a colonial congress as a means 
of bypassing local merchant opposition 
and pushed the First Continental Con- 


.gress into non-importation as a policy 


for the budding nation. Artisan groups 
took charge of enforcement of the new 


policy and used their work as an experi- ' 


ment in popular control following the 
ideas of Tom Paine. 

Professor Foner emphasizes’ the eco- 
nomic factors leading to revolution and 


finds that the struggle was as much over | 


who would rule at home as over home 
rule. He presents this volume as “his- 
tory from the bottom up” but, while 
there is some attention to the role of 
slaves, it is really from the viewpoint 


of the leaders of the wage earners - 


rather than the wage earners-themselves. 
This may be as close to the bottom as 
the researcher can get, but it misses 
much of the role of the farmer, the 
indentured servant, and the common 
laborer. It is clear that the leaders of 
the workers were usually workingmen, 
except in Boston. At the end of the 
book, the reader wishes that the author 
had used his obvious familiarity with 
the workers of the colonial period to 
deal with their activity during the Revo- 
lution in a more complete manner in- 
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stead of jumping into some relatively 
disconnected references to organized 
labor during the nineteenth century. 
GEORGE B. ENGBERG 
University of Cincinnati 
Ohio ` 


CHARLES RAPHAEL FRANK, JR. Foreign 
Trade and Domestic Aid. Pp. vii, 


180. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings ` 


Institution, 1977. $9.95. 


This book reviews experience with 
two pieces of legislation that sought to 
aid U.S. workers and firms adversely 
affected by competition -from imports. 
It also carries a set of options for public 
policy. 

Mr. Charles Raphael Frank, Jr., cur- 
rently a member of the Policy Planning 
Staff of the Department of State, wrote 
this book as a senior Fellow in the 
Brookings Institution Foreign Policy 
program with the assistance of Miss 


_' Stephanie Levinson, a research assistant 


in the same program. l 
Although consumers realize enormous 
benefits from free trade, import com- 
petition creates unemployment and cur- 
tails the profit margins of domestic 
entrepreneurs. Thus, the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 was passed to provide 
assistance to workers and firms “injured 
by or threatened with injury from import 
competition.” (p. 1). The assistance guar- 
anteed included unemployment bene- 
fits, retraining and placement services, 
and relocation allowances to workers. It 
offered loans, technical assistance, and 
tax relief to firms crippled by import 
competition. But the stringent criteria of 
eligibility which the 1962 act carried 
made it impossible for its intended bene- 
ficiaries to secure their benefits. The 
Trade Act of 1974 was, therefore, passed 
to supersede the 1962 act and to make 
it easier for workers and firms. to re- 
ceive assistance whenever import com- 
petition threatened their equilibrium. 
Yet a liberal criteria of eligibility falls 
short of Mr. -Frank’s -prescriptions for 
public policy. The author proposes that 
adjustment assistance’ should not be 
given merely to offset losses from import 
competition but should be part of a 


national policy of assistance to workers, 
firms, and communities that suffer loss 
for any reason. 

The book is heavily documented with 
figures derived from authentic sources. 
Its policy options, however, represent 
the tendency of liberals to conceive 
of public goals in ideal terms. The 
author seems quite oblivious to the par- 


` ticular weakness of the federal govern- 


ment of the United States to play the 
role of an activist in an area such as 
the administration of welfare policy. 
Another important weakness of the book 
is that it fails to deal with the philosoph- 
ical basis of U.S. interest in the promo- 
tion of free trade, at least within the 
non-Communist world. 

Organized labor will no doubt be 
delighted with this book. Scholars, how- 
ever, will do no more than use its refer- 
ences as a rich source for further 
research. 

GILBERT KEITH BLUWEY 

Howard University 

Washington, D.C. ` 


LEO HERSHKOWITZ. Tweed’s New York: 
Another Look. Pp. xx, 409. $12.50. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, & 
Company, 1977. 


This book attempts to rehabilitate 
William M. Tweed’s reputation by ex- 
onerating him. from the most serious 
charges leveled against him. The author 
claims he has exposed as “myths” 
allegations that (1) Tweed plundered 
New York City after (2) gaining public 
office by fraud and deceit, and that 
(3) the “Tammany tiger’ was a mere 
“paper tiger.” 

The. first proposition appears to. be 
the most difficult to sustain. Professor 
Hershkowitz believes Tweed was vic- 
timized by self-seeking politicians’ and 
“yellow” journals, then convicted in a 
court of law by improper judicial pro- 
ceedings. In actual fact, Tweed was - 
bankrupt in 1861, then became head of 
Tammany Hall in 1867. By 1869, when 
his daughter was married, a single item 
of expense relating to that marriage, a 
reception and dinner at Delmonico’s 
Restaurant, cost $13,000. The following 
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year he bought $79,455 worth of bonds 
in a single transaction. Tweed also built 
a four-story mansion in the city’s most 
fashionable section and invested $65,500 
- in Connecticut real estate. Finally, he 
maintained two yachts. If Tweed was 
not a “boodler,” what financial wizardry 
enabled him to accomplish all this on 
a salary of $7,500 a year? 

At his trial, the jury never-seriously 
believed he was innocent, and it brought 
in a verdict of guilty on 204 counts. 
Finally, following a fruitless escape from 
jail, Tweed made a free, detailed 
confession. 

The facts relating to the second 
“myth,” fraud in elections, are scarcely 
mysteries. In some areas of the city, 
violence and fraud were regularly em- 
ployed in elections, not only in Tweed’s 
day, but for a long time afterwards. 
The real question is not whether these 
means were actually employed, but to 
what extent Tweed needed them to 
secure and maintain Tammany’s power. 
(We shall consider the real key to 
Tweed’s control below.) 

The “Tammany tiger” did not fall apart 
when Tweed left. It simply booted him 
out. As the pages of Tweed’s New York 
repeatedly show, Tammany was faction- 
ridden in Tweed’s day: it had not 
attained the high degree of organization 
achieved a half century later. Each of 
Tweed’s successors, John Kelley (1872- 
86), Richard Croker (1886-1902), and 


Charles F. Murphy (1902-24), gained: 


greater- control over the organization 
than his predecesors. At the same time, 
they acquired more sophistication in 
accumulating personal wealth. George 
Washington Plunkitt, who begun his 
political career when Tweed’s was end- 
ing, called his modus operandi “honest 
graft,” and the change in style sug- 
gested by Plunkitt’s expression speaks 
volumes. 

No one who rises from obscurity can 


maintain his power without satisfying -~ 


the public. That was the real secret 
of Tweed’s success. He championed the 
cause of the city’s growing ethnic groups 
by reforming education and social wel- 
fare, constructed boulevards, gave an 
impetus to the consolidation of the 


Greater City by encouraging the con- 
struction of the Brooklyn Bridge, and 
initiated countless innévative programs. 
Years later reformers discovered under- 
lying principles behind his pragmatic 
concerns and articulated them as philos- 
ophies of urban planning. Hershkowitz 
does present evidence of this aspect of 
Tweed’s public life, but it is frag- 
mentary and diffused. Someday, an 
historian will follow the trail Professor 
Hershkowitz has blazed and trace the de- 
velopment of municipal policy, Tweed’s 
included, in.efforts to resolve the prob- 
lems of urbanization during the Ameri- 
can Industrial Revolution. In time, this 
may prove the most constructive out- 
come of Tweed’s New York. 
f FREDERICK SHAW 
Offce of Bilingual Education 
Board of Education 


New York 
- i 


JAMES E. HEWES, JR. From Root to 
McNamara: Army Organization and 
Administration, 1900-1953. Pp. 452. 
Washington, D:C.: U.S. Government 

. Printing Office, 1976. $11.45. 


Sponsored by the Center of Military 
History, this volume is intended as the 
first in a series of special interest to the 
U.S. Army. The focus is on changes in 
army departmental organization starting 
with the reforms of 1900 begun by 
Secretary of War Elihu Root. Through- 
out American life there has been a 
trend toward increasingly centralized 
authority over individual and corpo- 
rate activities. American traditionalists 
throughout history opposed such cen- 
tralization while reformists wanted 
greater centralized authority as the 
nation itself changed. In industry the 
process of advocating and accomplish- 
ing such rational order and regulation 
from the top down was termed rational- 
ization, and in the War Department 
there were rationalists (modernists). 

In the 1890s there were 10 mili- 
tary departments, each with its own 
budget, and with no direct, vertical, 
integrated chain of command. Bureau 
chiefs usually held . office for life, so 
they frequently had greater influence 
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over policy making. than the secretary 
of war himself, whose position was only 
temporarily granted. Upon assuming the 
secretary position in 1899, Root inter- 
ested President McKinley in the mili- 
tary organization problems, and reforms 
were made. The role of commanding 
general was abolished since the presi- 
dent was already commander-in-chief 
and the position of chief of staff was 
‘created advisory to the president. Also 
the Army War College was instituted. 


‘But the new secretary of war in 1904, 


William Howard Taft, chose not to con- 


` tinue the reforms... The loose-knit or- 
‘ganization style caused problems during . 


the First World War. For.example, over 
150 War Department purchasing com- 
mittees were competing with each other 
for scarce supplies in the open market. 

When the war was over, the need for 
reform was easily forgotten until 1940 
when General Marshall instituted a ver- 
tical. chain of military command for 
the traditional horizontal pattern of bu- 
reaucratic coordination. After the Sec- 
ond. World War, the nation’s foreign 
policy became one of active global 
involvement, which required further 
reform. The War Department became 
the Defense Department headed by a 
secretary of defense. The military moved 


“toward functional responsibility, though 


somé functional overlap continued. The 
nation evolved from a’ loose-joined 
agrarian federation into a ‘highly in- 


dustrialized, urban nation, and the. 


military of ‘the country has also had 
‘to change toward McNamara’s goal of 
applying pure reason and scientific 
method to military organization. 

Hewes has well presented the need 
for continuing reorganization of the 
nation’s military structure to adapt to 
changing times and conditions in the 
nation and-world. His citations of 
parallel trends in industrial and gov- 
emmental organization‘ have been use- 
ful reference points. 


Ora W. EADS, JR. 
. Practical Behavioral Studies Institute 
Nashville 


Tennessee 


MICHAEL J. HOGAN: ama Entente: 
The Private Structure of Cooperation 
in Anglo-American Economic Diplo- 
macy, 1918-1928. Pp. viii, 254. Co- 


lumbia: University of Missouri Press, 


1977. $12.50: 


American economic policy . makers 
after World War I sought cooperation 
rather than unregulated competition 
between multinational corporations. In 
keeping with American economic values, 
they conceived that the corporations in- 
volved; engineered by those Veblenian. 
symbols of a new age and managed in 


the best scientific tradition of Frederick ` 


Taylor, would operate without govern- 
ment ownership or control. Professor 
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Hogan represents his work as a depar- - 


ture, from earlier revisionism in so far 
as it emphasizes the cooperative rather 
than competitive aspects in the develop- 
ment of, commercial policy between 
America and Great Britain in the post- 


war era. While he admits to emphasiz- ` 


ing those areas where cooperation proved 


greatest (such as cable, radio, and - 


petroleum) and excluding those where 


competition proved preeminent (such as ` 


tariffs), his argument is persuasive. 

He begins by detailing the economic 
programs, policies, and problems of the 
Wilson administration. While Wilson 
himself aligned -with cooperationists, 


- challenges from home and abroad in the 


form of opposing allied proposals.proved 
frustrating. Failure to secure needed 
support meant that problems of Euro- 
pean recovery would remain for Re- 


publican administrations to solve. Sub- ` 


sequent chapters deal with the successes 
and the ultimate failure of Republican 
policy-makers tc develop,a consistent and 
total cooperative ‘program with Great 
Britain. Not surprisingly, considering 
the recent interpretations of Herbert 
Hoover’s contributions as Secretary of 
Commerce, the- author ` convincingly 


‘demonstrates Hoover’s pivotal role in 
developing and initiating American eco- 


nomic policy. 

Professor Hogan’s ` scholarship im- 
presses, particularly by the meticulous 
research shown in the chapters on the 
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development of cable, řadio, and pe- 
troleum policy (a version of the latter 
chapter appearing earlier in article form). 
He makes excellent use of sources 
unfamiliar to me, the Owen Young-and 
Thomas Lamont papers, and extensive 
use of the Hoover collection at West 
Branch. Doubtlessly, the author bene- 
fitted from his close proximity to the 
Hoover material and to Hoover scholars: 
while in residence at the University of 
Iowa. His review of existing significant 


literature on many of the topics with , 


which his chapters deal will be of 
special help to the reader interested 


` in further study on the subject. 


Hogan’s introductory use of the term 
“Americarts” is not clearly defined as 


cértain government policy makers and. 


its use suggests a degree of elitism and 
ethnocentrism. His remarks on a few 
other authors’ works seem overly con- 
descending.at times. However, Professor 


Hogan amply compensates for the above. 


by providing a clearly stated, well- 
organized, and scholarly addition to his 
field. 
ROBERT ALLEN KARLSRUD 
Sonoma State College ` 
Rohnert Park 
California 


STEVEN F. Lawson. Black Ballots: 
Voting Righis in the South, 1944- 
1969. Pp. viii, 474. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1976. $20.00. 
Paperbound, $6.95. 


Black Ballots adds to the growing 
body of scholarly literature on the black 
political experience in American life. 
Although the issue of voting. rights 
presently lacks the topicality it enjoyed 
a few-years ago, this is a useful his: 
torical study of the most dramatic 
years in the black struggle for’:the 
franchise. With 75 pages of notes and 
a bibliography of 28 pages, Professor 
Lawson has given scholars, and the 
general public, a valuable source of 
information. Moreover, for the current 
generation of college students who may 


` wonder what the controversy was about, 


Black Ballots will help them to gain an 
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denendi, This is especially true of 
the period prior to the emergence of 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Most of the discussion in this vol- 
‘ume focuses on the behaviors and 


goals of the activists, especially the legal 
strategies of the. NAACP and its allies 
in ‘the political arena. But substantial 
attention is also given to the activities 
of the relevant ‘departments of govern- 
ment. Unlike a number of earlier studies 
of the: voting rights issue, Lawson’s 
provides some discussion of the role 
played by the Department of Justice. 
Inasmuch as voting rights was cast 
as a legal ‘question by most of the 
actors concerned, the Department of 
Justice was naturally a critical par- 
ti¢ipant. However, the author is careful 
to point out that the department’s in- 
volvement frequently lacked the aggres- 
siveness which the proponents of un- 
fettered voting rights believed to have 
been necessary. The department was, 
of course, acting at the behest- of 
the various presidents concerned. And 
they, in tum had'to cope with the 
Congress. .Thus, the study does give us 
some insight into the politics of gaining 
legislative support. From the perspective 
of those seeking change in the South’s 
restrictive practices, the price for that 
support was usually exorbitant. 

Black Ballots contains little that is 
new for those who are already ac- 
quainted with the field. In addition, 
because the work gives only limited 
attention to the expansion of voting 
rights concerns into a broader range of 
civil rights issues, a number of readers 
will be somewhat disappointed. That 
feeling will be heightened because the 


author acknowledges the limitations of. 


voting in redressing the grievances 
which black Americans began to ex- 
press in the middle 1960s. Admittedly, 
that was not Dr. Lawson’s intention 
in preparing this study. Still, one cannot 
help but think that he could have done 
more to show the relationship between 
the struggle for the ballot in the South 


and the emergence of a new, less. 


“sedate” form of black political par- 
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ticipation. The author also does not 
include a discussion of the controversy 
surrounding the extension of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 during the =2arly 
years of the Nixon administration. This 
matter was surely within the purview 
of a study published in 1976 and it 
would have shown that blacks still have 
to be attentive to protect newly won 
political gains. Passage of the 1965 
legislation did not usher in the mil- 
lenium that some expected to come 
from the right to vote. Blacks, with 
significant nonblack support, had simply 
brought to a successful conclusion a 
phase.in their continuing effort to secure 
a meaningful place in American lize. 
JESSE J. MCCOBRY 

Washington University 

St. Louis 

Missouri 


Murray B. NESBITT. Labor Relctions 
in the Federal Government Service. 
Pp. ix, 545. Washington, D.C.: Bureau 
of National Affairs, 1976. $17.50. 


. Professor Nesbitt, who teaches politi- 
cal science at Queens College, City 
University of New York, and who is 
also a lawyer and a member cf the 
National Labor Panel of the American 
Arbitration Association, is the autnor of 
this substantial study of an important 
aspect of American labor relations deal- 
ing with those who work for the nation’s 
largest employer, the federal govern- 
ment. He spells out in painstakirg and 
often bewildering detail the history of 
trade unionism in the federal- service 
which began in the 1830s during Andrew 
Jackson’s administration. The postal 
employees, who have been in the 
vanguard of .the drive toward sollec- 
tive bargaining, began to organize in the 
late 1880s and 1890s, in the teeth of 
governmental opposition. Nesbitt tells 
the whole story, often in almost in- 
credible detail, and indeed he over- 
whelms the reader with historical facts 
one piled on another. I suspect that 
this would have been a better, and 
certainly a more readable, book if it 
spared the reader such a mountainous 
accumulation of facts and devoted more 
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attention to broad summaries and inter- 
pretations. To use a well-worn phrase, 
there are so many trees one can hardly 


„see the forest. 


While trade union activity among 
federal employees began about a cen- ` 
tury and a half ago and had notable 


„successes in the postal service and 


TVA—to which the author devotes a 
great deal of attention—a major turning 
point was the promulgation of a basic 
executive order by President Kennedy 
in 1962, an order which was modified 
later by Presidents Johnson and Nixon. 
Thus, according to the author, there 
were, in 1961, only 29 exclusive units_ 
in TVA and the Interior Department, 
including about 19,000 employees. By 
the end of 1974 there were 3,483 
exclusive units in over 50 different 
agencies, and the Postal Service recog- 
nized four national bargaining units and 
about 25,000 exclusive local units. To 
put it differently, of the -2 million 
nonpostal employees, 1,142,419 were in 
exclusive units, and 51 percent did 
not work under collective bargaining 
agreements. 

There is a body of national legisla- 
tion on ‘the subject, and a few federal 
agencies exercise some general au- 
thority, notably the Civil Service Com- 
mission Office of Labor-Management 
Relations, the Federal Labor Relations 
Council, and the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Labor-Management Relations. 
The postal system became subject to the 
National Labor Relations Act on July 1, 
1971. While Nesbitt believes that there 
are persuasive reasons for creating a 
separate regulatory agency for federal 
labor relations, the fact is that for the 
most part collective bargaining agree- 
ments among employees of the federal 
government are negotiated and adminis- 
tered locally. Thus, there is a separate 
contract for the employees of the VA 
center in Reno, another for the Atlanta 
Army Depot, another for the Meat 
Inspection Division of the Agricultural 
Research Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, and still another for the 
National Association of Internal Rev- 
enue Employees in Newark, and so forth. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
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in this hefty volume is that dealing — 


with the right to strike. No president 
has ever condoned strikes by govern- 
ment- employees, and Congress has 
often written anti-strike provisions into 
its legislation. Even so, there have been 
a few strikes at the federal level, 
notably thé great. postal strike of March 
1970, and the author points out how 
many strikes there have been at the 
state and local levels in spite of legisla- 
tion purporting to make such strikes 
illegal. Furthermore, Nesbitt points out 


that federal employees have other wea-’ 


pons in their arsenal, including picket- 
ing, “work-to-rule” slowdowns, demon- 
strations, “stay-at-home sick” work 
stoppages, and intensive lobbying, to 
mention only a few. The author believes 
that “the American public has not yet 
reached the point where it will accept 
public strikes.” He also stresses the 
availability of other techniques for deal- 
ing with the resolution of impasses, 
such as various forms of fact-finding 
and arbitration. : 

This is a scholarly book on an im- 
portant subject. Collective bargaining 
is designed to give the worker some 
measure of control over the basic con- 
ditions of his employment. With about 
2,500,000 employees in the federal 
service, collective bargaining. issues 
simply will not go away through some 
sort of benign neglect. Nesbitt has 
performed a valuable service in describ- 
ing the many facets of the problem. 

Davip FELLMAN 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


STUART I. ROCHESTER. American Lib- 
eral Disillusionment: In the Wake 
of World War I. Pp. ix, 172. Uni- 
versity Park and London: Pennsyl- 
vania State University Press, 1977. 
$13.50. 


In this slim volume, Professor Roches- 
ter attempts modest-counter-revisionism. 
From the 1920s to the late 1950s 
historians “exaggerated the watershed 
impact” of tbe World War I experi- 
ence upon the U.S. liberal community. 
Then Professors Henry May, Christopher 
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Lasch, and others put “the war in longer 
perspective”: reformers had begun to 
lose illusions and innocence before 
the war; theré was more continuity 
than change between the 1910s and 
1920s. Rochester argues that the re- 
visionists overcompensated. World War 
I was, a watershed. Even among the 
Liberal intelligentsia whom Rochester 
concedes prewar disillusionment, the 
noble war/bad peace experience dra- 
matically compounded the process. i 

“Liberal” here means anything left of 
center, “from members of the insurgent 
Socialist and Communist parties to the 
editors of respectable reformist journals 
like the Nation and the New Republic” 
(p. 5). “Disillusionment” means pri- 
marily loss of fajth in human per- 
fectability; sometimes it means much 
the same as “alienation.” Rochester is 
aware of the dangers inherent in such 
nebulous terms, and he struggles val- 
iantly to contain them with both care- 
fully stated contexts and implicit ap- 
peals to readers’ forebearance. 

Yet like so much of “intellectual 
history,” this study is impressionistic ` 
and argumentative. Rochester is per- 
suasive in arguing that Walter Lippmann 
and Walter Weyl had begun to lose 
progressive faith before 1917 but were 
devastated by the war and Versailles. 
But his argument circles and finally 
backlashes as he traces other “liberal 
journeys” after 1920. One group ex- 
emplified by Lincoln Steffens continued 
on the far left, cheering Lenin. Roches- 
ter’s contention that they, too, were dis- 
illusioned seems precious if not simply 
wrong. Yet another group of liberals 
(Upton Sinclair, John. Dewey, and others) 
was shaken by the war but did not sub- 
stantially alter ideologies. Rochester is 
honest enough to devote eight pages to — 
them under the heading, “No Disillus- 
ionment,” despite the apparent contra- 
diction of his thesis. 

I have but two caveats concerning 
Rochester's writing style: He consis- 
tently employs “like” when he should 
use “such as.” (See, for example, the 
quotation from page 5 cited above.) 
And he fallaciously pluralizes indi- 
viduals, creating phantom groups—for 
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example, “the Deweys and the Russells” 
(p. 117) and`“the Hemingways and 
Fitzgeralds” (p. 136). Generally, this 


book is written with such felicity that ` 


readers will be surprized to learn that 
it is a revised dissertation. 
JACK TEMPLE KIRBY 
. Miami University 
Oxford 
Ohio 
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Mary JO BANE. Here to Stay: American 
Families in the Twentieth Century. 
195. New York: Basic Books, 

1976. $11.50. 


The appearance. of Mary Jo Bane’s 
Here to Stay coincides with the emer- 
gence of a renewed interest in family 
policy. The concern amony reform pro- 
fessionals in family matters should be 
seen as a reflection of disillusionment 
with service interventions. Because of 


_ questions about the effectiveness of ser- 


vices and the willingness of the public 
to bear the cost of services at- full 
level needed to address needs, reformers 
have come back to the family as the 
institution with most immediate respon- 
sibilities for mediating the ‘status of 
individuals in society. Mary Jo Bane is 
very much a part of this line of con- 


_ temporary thought. She participated: in 


the research group headed by Christo- 
phet Jencks which argued that intellec- 


‘tual development of youngsters is more 


a result of family influences than a con- 


tribution of schools. Here to Stay 


carries the theme furthér in celebrating 
the basic strength. of the American 
family. 


Within a text of just 143 pages, Bane ` 


attempts comprehensive coverage of a 
highly complex institutional configura- 
tion.” The. first half -of the book is 
devoted to a review ‘of historical de- 


velopments concerning the family. Most , 


of her material is American and the 
greatest emphasis is on developments 


‘in the past 100 years. Particular émpha- 
‘sis is placed on demographic trends. 


The_ historical review is cast as a re- 
buttal to those who might argue that the 
family is in decline because of lower 
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birth rates and higher divorce rates. 

Bane argues to the contrary that the 

family'is a robust institution. She argues 

that marriage and remarriage are highly - 
popular. Although there has béen.a. 
decline in the average size of families, 

most married persons continue to desire 

to have children. Some. of the informa- ° 
tion which Bane organizes is interesting . ` 
and perhaps surprising. She points out, 
for example, that among women in’ 
their middle years who have ever been’ 
married, there has been almost no : 
change-between 1910 and 1970 in the 
percentage living with their first hus- 
band, In effect, the increase in divorce - 
rates has been offset by declining mor- `- 
tality rates. The historical review in- ; 


‘cludes treatment of living pattems among 


young unmarried adults and that among 
older persons. Information is presented 
on kinship contact plus more’ géneral 
data on community life. On the bal- ` 
ance, Bane contends that domestic cir- 
cumstances—that is, family relation- 
ships, employment, and community life - 
—are in good shape in the contém- 
porary United States. 

Following from her conclusion that 
family life is fundamentally sound, 
Bane sees only limited need for public 
intervention to bolster family life. Family 
policy matters are discussed in the 
second half of the. book. Equality in 
work for, women and more equitable 
sharing of child care responsibilities 


‘are ‘recognized as important sources of 


policy concern. Day care receives atten- 
tion, but Bane is skeptical about or- 
ganized day care.as a general solution 
for employed women. She regards the 
cost to be excessively high for the limited 
number of families likely to be served. 

. Bane devotes a good deal of her 
attention to the income needs of families 
with children. She is particularly im- 
pressed with the financial problems of 
female-headed households with’ young 
children. Over half of the children in 
such families could be considered poor 
compared to-only.16 percent of children 
in families generally. Bane suggests an 
insurance approach to lifetime income 
needs and protection of family members 
against- the financial problems which 
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“sive data it summarizes, 


result from divorce. At the same time, 
she acknowlecges that there will be 
problems in applying insurance con- 
cepts to the income maintenance prob- 
lems she discusses. How, for example, 
can income needs resulting from divorce 
be protected through an insurance ap- 
proach which at the same time is not 
a structural incentive for divorce for 


families who experience financial. dif- | 


ficulties? More generally, questions can 
be raised whether insurance approaches 
are viable in the situations where the 
receipt of benefits tend to precede 
in time the payment of premiums. 

The book ‘is valuable for the exten- 
its overview 
of the contemporary domestic scene, 
and the policy ideas which are intro- 
duced. On the other hand, in empha- 
sizing the continuing viability of the 
family as an institution, Bane under- 


states the problems which confront. 


family. life. The complexity of family 
life is such that data could be assembled 
to support a less cheerful picture. 
Further, her, policy preference for in- 
come strategies are as vulnerable as:the 
service strategies which she tends to 
discount. 
FRANCIS G. CARO 
Community Service Society’ 
New York 


SUZANN R. THOMAS BUCKLE and 
LEONARD G. BUCKLE. Bargaining for 
Justice: Casé Disposition and Reform 
in the Criminal Courts. Pp. v, 181. 
New York: Praeger Publishers, Inc., 
1977. $17.50. 


Contemporary social scientists gener- 
ally accept a framework depicting the 


' criminal justice process as an institu- 


tionalized setting (analogous to a market) 
in which participants (police, prose- 
cutors, defense attomeys, judges, correc- 
tions officials, probation and parole 
officers) occupy boundary-spanning 
roles exchanging cues, recommenda- 
tions, refusals, bargains, threats, and 


resources between agencies and affect- 


ing the achievement of goals. Their 
conclusion is that most criminal justice 


decisions result from this type of ex- 
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change relationship. The authors of Bar- 


‘ gaining for Justice “adopt this theme, 


setting their study of case disposition 
in the Massachusetts district courts upon 


.a social exchange model which they con- 
- tend borders on total theory. “—[S]ocial 


exchange is such a basic concept that, 
when fleshed out, it borders on a 
total theory—one that explains so much 
of life that it cannot be disapproved 
at all” (p. 1.) 

` Most of the book focuses sharply 
on plea-bargaining—dealing carefully 
with its legality, function, and necessity. 
In a broader sense, though, this book 
is about the great discretion possessed 
by each participant inthe criminal jus- 
tice process and which marks its every 
stage. Indeed, the book might be better 
titled “Discretionary Justice.” The au- 
thors, however, do retain the plea- 
bargaining focus and make a good case 
that it should be viewed as a routine, 
if not necessary, social function and not 
as an abnormality, wrongdoing, or social 
problem. “The fact that plea-bargaining 
has become an issue for observers of 
the court and that it is seen as a pervasive 
problem is in good part due to no 
more evidence than the rate of guilty 
pleas. `Certainly, however, guilty pleas 


“can also be indicators of a number of 


other transactions between .the de- 
fendant and the court, not the least of 
which is the defendant’s insistence that 
he is guilty. Other informal arrange- 
ments between members. of the court 
might also produce a guilty plea with- 


.out any agreement as to the outcome 


of the case having been made” (p. 3). 

The authors are at their. best when 
discussing the méthodological problems 
with measuring and describing’ plea 
bargains. They recognize that imprecise 
data and inappropriate statistical tech- 
niques are only a part of the difficulty 
because even the best court statistics 
can do little more than: show that a 
defendant pleaded guilty and that nego- 
tiations preceded this decision. They, 
thus, . suggest going. beyond aggregate 
statistics to look empirically at the 
bargaining stages of the criminal justice 
process. 

The findings are illuminating, Bar- 
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gaining is the dominant mode by which 
cases are processed at all stages. The 
plea bargain, which takes place between 
prosecution and defense immediately 
prior to trial, is but one example. 
And each stage of the bargaining 
process “is characterized by a dis- 
tinct mode of bargaining—a unique 
configuration of actors, strategies, cur- 
rencies, and interests” (pp. 64-5). The 
authors succeed in showing bargaining 
to be cumulative, building from a cha- 
otic situation at arrest “toward a highly 
structured undérstanding of reality and 
a settled prescription for professional 
action at the end of the criminal trial” 
(p. 65). 3 

My sense is that this is a very good 
‘book. It treats a controversial topic 
objectively; it generates new data that 
appears useful; and it discusses reform 
proposals in light of objective data. 
Its only shortcoming might be that it is 
too objective—that the authors are too 
easily persuaded that, objectively, bar- 
gaining is an administrative necessity 
rather than merely an ‘administrative 
reality. 

WILLIAM C, LOUTHAN 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware 


Ohio 


ANN M. CLARKE and A. D. B. CLARKE 
Early Experience: Myth and Evidence. 
Pp. ix, 314. New York: The Free Press, 
1977. $13.95. - 


Early Experience: Myth and Evidence 
by Ann and A. D. B. Clarke is not an 
examination of the nature versus nurture 
conflict, but’ an attempt to see how 
deprivation or acceleration of nurturance 
and.environmental opportunities in early 
childhood may affect later development. 


The editors’ avowed intention is to. 
demonstrate that the early childhood 


years are not the critical period of 
learning but that all stages. of child- 
hood are important and that great per- 
sonal resiliency may bé a response to 
early childhood deprivation. 

The editors have chosen a selection 
of readings which emphasize the cog- 
nitive developmental view that there are 
stages of learning (which can be delayed 


or slightly accelerated), through which 
every child must pass. The child does 
not need to learn skills at any crucial 
age for their acquisition to be possible; 
however, the child usually acquires 
skills in stages and must have a certain 
degree of physical maturity to master 
them. 
The first section of the book dis- 
cusses some of the classic cases of 
children isolated in early years’ from 
nurturance and having only minimal 
sensory stimulation during that time. 
The material presented leads one to 
the conclusion that, even in extreme 
cases of deprivation, a child can make 
up deficiencies with an unusually warm 
and stimulating later environment. Un- 
fortunately, the selections chosen are 
well known to child-developmental 
specialists and do not add a great deal 
to our knowledge of early deprivation. 
In the second section the editors 
deal with various types of continued 
cognitive development after less severe 
isolation, often after institutionalization. 
In these reports of naturally occurring 
situations, the effects shown by early 
institutionalization are not consistent 
across the studies, but overcoming an 
early deficit seems to depend again on 
the naturé of life experiences. However, 
the adoption data showing the rapid fad- 
ing of the detrimental effects of early 
adversity may be suspect. Some studies 
show a “sleeper” effect of early depriva- 
tion which may not show up until 
later years (Lewis, 1954). While the 
editors comment on the Lewis study 
and others in their introduction, the 
discordant studies are not included in 
the selections to be read. In general, the 
editors’ interpretation of the data about 
adoption shows bias. All of the studies 
included agree that children adopted 
later in life have a poorer outcome 
than those adopted earlier. The editors, 
however, explain away these findings 
by discussing sample differences, pos- 
sible personality “unadoptability” dif 
ferences in the subjects, and the like. 
These cautions may be justified, but 
the editors seem too eager to dismiss 
the studies which do not totally support 
their theory of continuous development. 
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The final section reports upon experi- 
mentally improved environments for de- 
prived ‘children. For institutionalized 
children with low I.Q.s, such an im- 
proved environment stimulated a marked 
increase in I.Q. and later high-normal 
occupational achievement, in contrast to 
a control group which showed neither 
increment. The importance of the con- 
tinuation of an improved environment is 
stressed in the reprint of Kirk’s classic 


experiment with preschool training of - 


children from inadequate homes. Such 
children showed immediate positive I.Q. 


- gains from a short time-period of ex- 


posure to an enriched environment, 
but the effect faded over time, if no 
continuous environmental improvement 
occurred. In this section, the editors do 
note that such a decline in the effect 
of an enriched environment may be 
due to unusual environmental factors 
or picking the wrong critical period 
for intervention. Thus, they seem to 
imply that certain ages of childhood 
development may indeed be more criti- 
cal than others. 

Throughout, the Clarkes caution against 
the assumption that the early years 


are not important at all and stress 


that their aim is to establish a bal- 
ance, not a counterbalance, to previous 
theories which stress early childhood 
development. The balance they hope 
to achieve is m the form of an inter- 
actional model of development, where 


` reaction to a crisis is as important as 


the early deprivation. They, themselves, 
point out, however, that options for 
personal change are likely to narrow as 
the child enters the teen years and 
approaches adulthood. For these rea- 
sons, the careful reader would cer- 
tainly question their blanket statement, 
“it appears that there is virtually no 


psychological adversity to which some. 


children have not been subjected, yet 
later recovered” (p. 260). We should 
be very careful to define and limit 
that word “recavered.” _ 


The book is a refreshing antidote ` 


to Freudian and extreme Social Learn- 
ing theory positions. Its selections, 
however, tend to rebut these theories 
and not to achieve the balance which 
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is the editors’ aim. It is important 
that these newly compiled insights do 
not become reified into another rigid 
view of development until they are fully 
substantiated. Certainly more careful 
empirical research and analysis is needed 
before a new model for childhood de- 
velopment can be realized. 


MARIE RICHMOND-ABBOTT 


Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti 


- A. J. CULYER. Need and the National 


Health Service: Economics and 
Social Choice. Pp. vii, 163. Totowa, 
N.J.: Rowman & Littlefield, 1976. 
$11.50. 


This book is designed to provide a 
rationale and plan of action for the British 
National Health Service, hased on eco- 
nomic analysis, but written for the 
layman. The NHS is to minimize unmet 
medical need for a given budget. 

“Need” is defined as “some third 
party’s (voter’s) view as to what a 
particular individual or class of indi- 
viduals ought to receive.” But readers 
are told that “the greater becomes the 
cost of meeting a given need, the less 
that need will be met.” And we are 
required to “trade off one need against 
another.” 

Two definitions of need are con- 
fused here. The. first is simply the 
amount of medical care demanded for 
an individual by voters, based on inter- 
dependent preferences among con- 
sumers. This idea has been much better 
developed by Mark Pauly. in his im- 
portant book Medical Care at Public 
Expense, 1971. Alternatively, need is 
ill health, an economic bad in the eyes 
of external observers and the (here 
neglected) consumer. ` 

In most of the book, the operational 
content of need is objectively meas- 
ured low health status. But numerous 


studies have shown that large variations ` 


in health care make virtually no differ- 
ence in health. Beyond a low basic 
level of care, its -main benefits are 
alleviation of symptoms and changes 
in risk. These are fundamentally sub- 
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jective and PEE known only by 
the consumer. 

Given this situation, health care can 
apparently be reasonably allocated by 


_(as suggested by Martin Feldstein and 


Mark Pauly) a rational price system for 
the nonpoor. This requires large de- 
ductibles and consumer copayment with 
relatively complete insurance reserved 
for catastrophic health events. 

Or government can provide care giv- 
ing physicians wide discretion to sym- 
pathetically judge consumer prefer- 
ences. For the developed countries, 


“maximizing objectively measurable 
health seems as sensible as maximizing. 


an objective index of music output. 

Fortunately, Culyer retreats from his 
own argument—by including “pain 
and mental anguish” in measures of 
need. But the result is to make need 
subjective and nonoperational. 

The book’s real achievements are its 
chapters on health status indices and 
medical technology. Thè former. is the 


best general treatment I have seen. Its - 


stress on the necessity of value judg- 
ments in forming indices is most wel- 
come. The latter’s exposition of the 
fuzziness of diagnosis and treatment 
decisions and the wide range of sub- 


stitution possible in health care also 


deserves wide reading. 
But the chapter on rationing of health 


. care is marred by curious slips-in the 


economic reasoning. Examples include 
the statements that “to work Sees 
it [rationing by price] would need . 

to be accompanied by no insurance” 
and that the influence of doctors on 
consumption precludes supply and de- 
mand analysis. 

The book is unlikely to be useful to 
laymen after all, because of its concep- 
tual and technical weaknesses. But- it 
should find a ready market among pro- 
fessionals, especially those concerned 
with the problems and uses of health 


status indices. 


H. E. FRECH IIT 
Harvard University 
-Cambridge 
Massachusetts 


TORSTEN ERIKSSON. The Reformers: An 
Historical Survey of Pioneer Expert- 
ments in the Treatment of Criminals. 
Pp. 310. New York: Elsevier Scientific . 
Publishing Co., 1976. $17.50. 


This is the most thoughtful, com- 
prehensive, and carefully documented 
history of correctional innovation to 
appear in several decades. By covering - 
most. of Europe, Australia, and the 
United States from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the mid-1970s, it is less insular 
than any recent work available in Eng- 
lish, although—like others—it neglects - 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Many 


_ approaches in recent years hailed as 


though new—for example, token econ- 
omies, contract parole, collective re- 


sponsibility, shock penalties, and family 


simulations—are shown to have been . 
espoused and practiced (under diverse 
labels) many decades or even centuries 
ago. Also, thé demagogic and unfair 
reactions they encounter today destroyed , 
them in the past. The book is dedicated’ 
“To those who tried, even if they 
failed.” 

The first halfdozen chapters describe 
early architecture (such as the Bride- 
well) and the advocacy of reform, notably 
by John Howard. Each of the next 15 
chapters is on a correctional concept, 


` from “penance in solitary confinement” 


to “the therapeutic community,” tracing 
each idea from its origins through its’ 
major extensions or renewals. A chapter 
on international organizations for the 
exchange of penological thought and ex- 
perience touches somewhat on Asia and 
Latin America, by noting that the best 
survivors of recent efforts in this field 
are the regional institutes sponsored 
by the Japanese and Costa Rican govern- 
ments. A concluding chapter, called 
“the heart of the matter,’ notes the 
lack of rigorous proof of recidivism 
reduction by most of the innovations, 
but it argues that this fact: does not 
absolve .us from being humane to 
offenders and trying to aid in their 
rehabilitation. 

This book is distinctive for its or- 
ganization around correctional-concepts. 
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What is still needed, however, for a 
ance froñ study of the past, is the 
analysis of experience in terms of beż 
havioral science principles. Thus, ideas 
of differential association, though not so 
labeled, were the rationale for “solitary 
confinement,” “silent community,” and 
“separate” systems of incarceration; con- 
cepts of differential reinforcement were 
implicit in what Eriksson ¢alls the 
“task sentence” and in the 
system; the sociological laws of coalition 
formation and of conflict explain: the 
objectives of “collective responsibility” 
—rewarding or punishing whole groups 
of offenders for the behavior of any of 
their members, rather than applying 
sanctions only to individuals. We would 
learn more from both history and cur- 
rent research if we tried to determine 
which principle is most effective, in 
what circumstances, and for whom. 
DANIEL GLASER 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


JULIAN JAYNES. The Origin of Con- 


sciousness in the Breakdown of the 
Bicameral Mind. Pp. 467. Boston, 
Mass: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1977, $12.95. 


` Psychologist Carl Duncan said this 


about Julian Jaynes’s monumental work: 


“Jaynes is extremely clever to think up 
this thing. I only wish he would put 
that cleverness to some_ serviceable 
use.” The ego is on you, Mr. Duncan. 

Jaynes states that, around 1200 B.C. 
cataclysmic events occurred which 
forced the breskdown of the bicameral 
mind of man—comprised.of (for all 


righthanders) the left cerebral hemi- | 


sphere, having ‘anguage, rational, linear, 
terminal mind processes; and the right 
side, containing spatial, visual, exhaus- 
tive, Jungian archtypical processes. | 

Arising from the breakdown came 
the age of consciousness. - In Yoga 
it is known as the’ “sun sign,” in 
between the eyes and slightly elevated 
from the bridge of the nose—a third 
lobe? 


oc. i a © 
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We have been into “consciousness” 
for some 3,100 years. Jaynes says bi- 
camerality didn’t occur until between 
.10 000 and 5 000 B.G. Before that, man 
had -mostly an instinctive tolg brain 
stem) orientation. 


\ Consciousness is defined as the“ ‘analog 


I (eye)” (alter ego), which uses metaphors 
to speak to us. Moreover, learning and 
thinking are not consciousness. 

So what? It seems that the bicameral 
mind “heard” voices from the gods 
(God), created by (input?) the right 


side of the brain, and transmitted 


through the corpts collosum to the 
left side in terms of “thou shalt” or 
“thou shalt not.” The cataclysmic events 
(also verified by Immanuel Velikovsky, 
another scientific rebel), coming-at a 
time when there were too many voices, 
created, revolutionarily, the “analog-I.”’ 
Jaynes refers to Greek, Hebrew, and 
other works to prove his point. 

Is it the “ultimate proof” of the non- 
existence of God? Hume put this to an 
end in his “Dialogues Concerning 
Natural Religion.” I don’t think Jaynes 
has this in mind. There can be no doubt 
that, before Jaynes, nobody viewed 
consciousness as having originated at 
some specific time. Jaynes admits to 
many gaps in scientific proof. He is 
a humble .egotist. He is really saying, 

“Let’s explore: these things together. 
I know there is something here.” 

Since Jaynes unabashedly admits that 
his book represents the ultimate devel- 
opment’ of consciousness, some new 
stage may be waiting around the corner 

_ (the fourth dimension?). There are other 
authors and researchers who also may 
be pointing the way, such as Szasz, 
Weil, Casteneda, Grof, Kopp, and so on. 

SHELDON R. EN 
Chicago. 
Illinois 


ROBERT JEWETT and JOHN SHELTON . 


LAWRENCE. The American Monomyth. 
Pp. v, 263. Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor 
- Press/Doubleday, 1977. $8.95. 


The American Monomyth is an am- 
bitious attempt to meld- recent, studies 
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of popular culture into the serious 
efforts of Joseph Campbell, Carl Jung, 
Mircea Eliade, and others to identify 
the guiding ethos of a given personality 
or culture—a controlling “‘myth,” if you 
will. The myth of America is Edenic 
and Messianic: “A community in a 
harmonious paradise is threatened by 
evil: normal institutions fail to contend 
with this threat: a selfless superhero 
emerges to renounce temptations and 
carry out the redemptive task: aided 
by fate, his decisive victory restores the 
community to its paradisal condition: 
the superhero then recedes into ob- 
scurity” (p. xx). By this reckoning, 


The Bionic Woman, Star Trek, Death. 


Wish, Playboy, Walking Tall, Little 
House on the Pratrie, Disney’s denizens, 


. and the disaster craze let loose by Jaws 


—plus, by implication if not demon- 


stration, high culture and historical and 


political interpretation—are of a piece: 
“Redeemer wreaks retribution,” mcre or 
less. Even Zap Comics, the writ of the 
counterculture, conforms at this mythic 
level. In the archetypal depths, Ameri- 
cans high and low, left and right speak 
the same symbolic language. McLuhan 
is thus explicitly refuted: The myth, 
not the medium, is the message. 

Were this all, it would be much—as 
Isaac Asimov points out in his intro- 


` duction, contrasting the Greek myth of 


Hercules with the American update. 
But Jewett and Lawrence, who teach 
religion and philosophy, go further. 
Leaning on giants of: philosophy and 
psychology, especially Plato and White- 
head, and on the Judeo-Christian mythos, 
they search for the “magical” ele- 
ments in the technological society— 
and find the monomythic savior, tech- 
nology: “The intricately crafted message 
of paradise redeemed by heroes larger 
than life has appeals far deeper than 
reason, particularly to.a culture believ- 
ing itself besieged by. ruthless foes. To 
borrow words from the unbelieving 
J. H. Plumb, the world of the American 


monomyth is truly ‘... fearsome... . 
magical . . . full of wonders and por- 
tents... > Can it be-that the tech- 
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nomythic portraits in radio, film, tele- 
vision, and comics are so artful that 
even’ highly sophisticated minds fail to 
detect the new heroic presences? Are 
the dramas of redemption so true to 
our most earnest hopes that. they ac- 
quire the semblance of reality? Perhaps 
if the monomyth is truly alive and 
well, it reveals a side to scientific, 
modérn man seldom imagined in the 
dreams of reason that stirred the cen- 
tury in which the American nation was 
founded. It is surely appropriate now, 
as we enter our third century of na- 
tional life, to cope with this pervasive 
mythic legacy” (pp. 196-97). And be- 
fore technology there was FDR, and 
before that... . 

And then the fateful final step of 
the Jewett-Lawrence argument: the 
American monomyth is potentially Or- 
wellian. The longing for the lost Eden 
of Henry Nash Smith’s The Virgin 
Land breeds discontent, while the 
anxious but passive yearning for the 
pristine savior of Karl Poppers The 
Open Society and Its Enemies under- 
mines democracy. Richard Hofstadter 
is not cited, but his arguments con- 
cerning the rise of the paranoid style of 
American politics in the face of depres- 
sion and war are paralleled, with the 
emergence of the superhero comics in 
the 1929-41 decade-taken as evidence 
that the’“national mythology” had be- 
come an “escapist fantasy.” Hence, the 
imperial presidency, global reach— 
and even international terrorism and 
crime in the streets, since the “tech- 
nomythic media” spread the mythos 
outward and downward. This is prob- 
ably a step too far; the language is so 
specialized as to require a glossary à la 
the philosophy journals; the portrait of 
the female and of minorities in American 
popular imagination is perhaps a bit 
askew; and there are a dozen other 
matters large and small. Some. incor- 
rigibly optimistic patriot might even in- 
sist that the American myth could be set 
on its feet: “Noble character struggles 
against seemingly insuperable odds 
toward a worthy goal—and succeeds.” 


Py 


Yet for all its faults, The American 
Monomyth is still an exciting work. 
; THOMAS J. KNIGHT 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 
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J. W. DEVANNEY, G. ASHE, and B. PARK- 
BURST, Parable Beach: A Primer in 
Coastal Zone Economics. Pp. 99. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 
1976. $12.59. 


Davip Harnison, Jn. Who Pays for 
Clean Air: The Cost and Benefit 
Distribution of Federal Automobile 
Emission Standards. Pp. vii, 167. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publish- 
ing Company, 1975. $15.00.. . 


Investment is a problem in resource 
allocation. Scarce resources which have 
a variety of uses must be allocated 
among these many uses. But, in addi- 
tion, investment involves diverting re- 
sources from production for current use 
to activities whose benefits are to be 
realized in the future. In the United 
States, investment decisions are gen- 
erally made by the private sector. In 
many cases, however, government at 
some level becomes the decision maker. 
These two books deal with such cases. 
The Devanney et al. book is concerned 
with a municipality which must decide 
whether to grant a zoning variance to 
a builder who proposes to develop a 
tract of high-rise apartments in an area 
not currently zoned for it. The Harri- 
son piece evaluates the distributional 
pattern of costs and_benefits of Fed- 
eral Automobile Emission Standards. ` 

Devanney et al. set up a fictitious 
community, Parable Beach, complete 
with socioeconomic characteristics and 
historical context. The book is entitled 
Parable Beach: A Primer in Coastal 
Zone Economics. In fact, the only reason 
for the coasta? zone description is that 


` Parable Beach is on the coast. The 


problem dealt with, a decision on land- 
use in the community, and the tech- 
niques used could apply to any com- 
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munity. Basically what is presented is a 


“cookbook” for community officials who: 


` must make decisions on investment pro- 
jects. How to define the relevant unit, 
the benefits, the costs, and the time 
horizon are carefully illustrated using 
the spevific example: The main weak- 
ness of the book is that pitfalls in the 
approach are-not made as clear as they 
should be. In a-small community, for 
example, it is extremely difficult to 
estimate how much money invested in 
the community will be recycled in the 
community and how much will be spent 
on goods and services provided by 
“foreigners,” or those outside the com- 
munity. On the other hand, the im- 
portance of a good accounting frame- 
work, the interaction between costs and 
benefits, and the spatial definition of 
the relevant population are highlighted. 
The book serves a quite useful purpose 
for policy makers not familiar with cost- 
benefit analysis. It makes very clear 
that the approach is a very inexact 
-art, rather than an exact science. 


- Harrison has a much more ambitious. 


objective than Devanney and his co- 
authors. He estimates the benefits and 
costs: of the federal auto emission pro- 
gram. He investigates the distribution of 
costs across rural and urban areas. The 
costs include increased automobile own- 
„ership. costs, increased operating costs, 
reduced automobile company stock- 
holder profits, and reduced federal tax 
receipts. The benefits are measured as 
reductions in the concentrations of 
three air pollutants, CO, NO,, and Où. 
No dollar values are placed on the bene- 
fits because of the uncertainty attached 
to such aspects as health improvements 
and aesthetic improvements. The meth- 
odology is carefully outlined; the as- 
sumptions made clear. 
Harrison found that control costs were 
a larger fraction of income for house- 
holds in lower income groups. Further, 


households in suburban areas, small- 


urban areas, and nonurban areas gain 
quite modest air quality benefits while 
paying large costs. Harrison then ex- 
amines alternative’ strategies for con- 
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trolling automobile emissions. His anal- 
‘ysis indicates that the automobile emis- 
sion control program can be made both 
less costly and less burdensome on 
the poor by adopting a multicar strategy. 
One policy might be a two-car strategy. 
The 1973 emission standards’ would 
apply to all cars sold in the United 
States, while the 1977 emission stan- 
dards would apply to all cars sole in 43 
polluted SMSAs. 

It is clearly important to look ‘at 
the distributional consequences of fed- 
eral programs and not solely their over- 
all effectiveness, Harrison’s empirical 

- study is worthy of attention by policy 
makers. 
7 GERALD S. GOLDSTEIN 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


BRIAN LOVEMAN. Struggle in the Coun- 
try: Politics and Rural Labor in Chile, 
1919-1973. International Develop- 
ment Research Center, Studies in De- 
velopment No. 10 Pp: vi, 439. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 
1976. $12. 50. 


Brian TERR has produced what 
may well tum out to be the authori- 
tative account of the Chilean peasant 
movement in the twentieth century. 
Basing his analysis on a study of 
the archives of the Chilean Labor 
Department, Loveman seeks to docu- 
ment the ways in which the landown- 
ing class responded to steadily increas- 
ing pressures for a redefinition of rural 
property rights. He argues that the politi- 
cal power of the landlords was based on 
elite connections at the summit of the 
state which had the effect of maintain- 
ing an historical compromise between 
the large landowners and. the urban 
middle classes (and to some extent, 
organized labor). 

The key feature was the agreement 
by urban middle classes (who were 
during this period in control of the 
state apparatus) to refrain from using 
“state political power to penetrate the 

. rural power domains of the landowning 
class. This easi; which began to ex- 
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perience a secular decline in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, sought 
to contain the pressure of rural labor 
by using its access to the elite posi- 
tions of the state to ensure that this 
hands-off agreement was.kept and that 
potential encroachments by the state on 
property rights within rural power do- 
mains were restricted as much as pos- 
sible. This historic compromise, accord- 
ing to Loveman, provided the struc- 
tural support for the operation of a 
democratic political’ system. Chilean 
democracy rested on the systematic, 
pervasive, and conscious repression of 
the rural work force. Once a serious 
and sustained attack on the property 
rights of the landowners took effect with 
the advent of the Christian Democratic 
and Popular Unity governments, the 
structural bases for formal democracy 
were ‘eroded. This was a contributory ` 
factor leading to the period of mili-. 
tary rule beginning in 1973. - 

Loveman’s argument is a plausible 
one, though his focus on rural class 
relations does inevitably entail a rather . 
cursory analysis of the interplay of 
political forces in Chilean society as 
a whole. 

Moreover, the author’s concentration 
on conflicts between landowners and 
workers may perhaps have led him to ` 


- give insufficient attention to the hetero- 


geneity of the rural work force and the 
importance of conflicts between the 
various different strata. However, there 
can be little doubt that this book fills 
a serious gap in studies of the Chilean 
peasantry, giving historical depth to a 
peasant movement which has generally 
been regarded as being of recent origin. 
IAN ROXBOROUGH 
London School of Economics . 
England 


Fritz MACHLUP. A History of Thought 
on Economic Integration. Pp. ix, 323. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1977. $20.00. - 


Professor Machlup has produced an. 
odd book, a mixture of the very use- 
ful and the frustrating. There are three 
main divisions in’ the text: a short, 
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typically Machlupian semantic analysis 


of economic integration; a 59-page essay 
on the economic theory of integration; 
and nearly 200 pages 


description of the contents of each item 
cited. This bibliography is the feature 
which will send: students flocking to the 
book. It is divided into the writings of 
historians, political economists, states- 
men, committees and organizations, 


and economic theorists. Although exten- . 


sive, the listings are not intended to 
be exhaustive. The researcher interested 
in a complete coverage of some aspect 


of integration will be able to start with © 


Machlup and find most of the litera- 
ture, but he should not expect to end 
there. 


These days, 


“economic integration” 


tends to call up visions of some sort,of . 


regional free trade area, customs union, 
or the like. Professor Machlup casts 
a wider, net; to him, “complete integra- 
tion implies the actual utilization of all 


‘potential opportunities of efficient divi- 


sion of labour.” This, together with 
the fact that analysis of integration 
requires the resources of the theory of 
international trade, explains why the 
first two-thirds of-the chapter on theory 


is devoted to a review of trade theory | 


on a worldwide, nondiscriminatory basis. 
Only the last 20 pages or so of the 


chapter deal with the concerns of the ' 
-writings on customs union theory. since 


1950. 

The chapter on theory is, a, marvel 
of lucid compression of complicated 
technical material into. plain English, 
unencumbered by diagrams or equa- 
tions. It is also going to be the source 
of much frustration because of Machlup’s 
resolute refusal to provide footnote 
guidance to the literature.. Readers in 
many cases will want to go-to original 
sources or commentaries for more de- 
velopment or for contrary, points of 
view. The incex sometimes provides a 
bridge between the chapter on ideas 
and the bibliography; sometimes by 
leafing through the bibliography the 


citation for an idea may be found; but ` 


there is always the cost of time and 
sometimes the result of failure. This is 


of classified. 
“bibliography which includes a brief 
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simply poor historical writing, and Pro- 
fessor Machlup deserves to feel the dis- 
pleasure of anyone inconvenienced by 
his decision to survey ideas without 
naming authors. His stated reasons for 
this approach are that his sources are 
in no small part outside ‘the domain of 
professional economics and that it helps 
make the book-a good instrument for 
open-book examinations. Neither reason 
justifies his decision. A much more 
helpful essay, exemplifying what scholarly 


‘historical writing in this field should 
" be, is Denis O’Brien, “Customs Unions: 


Trade Creation-and Trade Diversion in 
Historical Perspective,” (History of Po- 
litical Economy, vol. 8, no. 4 [Winter 
1976], pp. 540-63). This article, which 
appeared too late to be covéred in 
Machlup’s bibliography, should be re- 
ferred to by readers baffled by Machlup’s 
technique. 
- CHARLES E. STALEY 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook 


Daw H. McKay: Housing eid Race 
in Industrial Society. pp. 193. London: 
Croom Helm. Totowa, New Jersey: 
Rowan & Littlefield, 1977. $13.50. 


In Britain, as in ‘the United States, 


‘black households tend to be confined 


to the least desirable portions of the 
urban housing inventory. Housing and 
Race in Industrial Society by David 
McKay describes housing discrimination 
in -these two countries and. evaluates 
legislation that was: intended-to end the 
practice. It is a scholarly book—at least 


in the sense that it grew out-of a doctoral. 


dissertation—but quite readable. Author 
McKay is identified as a Lecturer in 
Government at the University of Essex. 

Britain’s housing discrimination issue 


- is comparatively recent, most of the 


racial minority population having ar- 
rived since 1950. It is also smaller in 
terms of numbers involved than that 
of the United States; blacks make up 
litle more than one. percent of the 
United Kingdom’s population but eleven 
percent in the United States. Though 
other ethnic groups are affected by 
housing discrimination in ‘both coun- 
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tries, this book is concerned primarily 
with blacks. 

The author is commendably clear 
about what is meant by discrimination, 


- and that is important because anti- 


discrimination laws in both countries 
have run up against an inherent con- 
tradiction. One concept of discrimina- 
tion is the refusal to lend money for 
housing or to sell or rent on equal 
terms régardless of the other party’s 
race. The other concept is segregation— 
creation of all black enclaves. Programs 
to end segregation must apparently be 
discriminatory, giving preferential ac- 
commodation to minority households in 
order to achieve dispersal into the better 
or newer homes. The contradiction arises 
because in both countries the estab- 
lished system of allocating residences 
tends to place minorities in obsolete 


` portions of the inventory, an inventory 


which tends to be located in clusters. 
On the rock of the established system, 
good intentions of new laws founder. 

Author McKay impatiently cites the 
results of discrimination complaint pro- 
cedures provided by the basic 1968 
legislation in both countries. In the 
United States, during the early 18-month 
period, a total of only 105 complaints 
were resolved; in 47 cases the com- 
plainant got ‘nothing for his or her 
troubles, 22 received a cash award and 
only 21 got to move directly into the 
dwelling in question (p. 66). This does 
little to improve matters for. the five 
million-odd black households in the 
nation. In Britain, 404 complaints were 
disposed of over a four-year period, 
with findings.of no discrimination or 
lack of jurisdiction in 314 cases (p. 99). 
McKay believes the reason for these 
negligible results is the legislative mis- 
conception that discrimination is an ex- 
plicit private offense easily provable by 
an individual complainant. The reality is 
that minorities end up in undesirable 
housing through the’ workings of a com- 


“plex and basically impersonal mechanism 
- which legislation does not touch. 


The mechanism differs between the 
two countries. In Britain, 31 percent of 
all housing consists of publicly-owned 
rental units allocated by local authorities 
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among a waiting list of eligible families 
by a set of rules, which seem to have 
nothing to do with race, but which hap- 
pen to work against blacks in particular 
—because they are not citizens, or have 
not been long in the community, or have 
low income, or happen to be emergency 
cases for whom acquired slums awaiting 
demolition are deemed good enough. 
There is discrimination in the private 
market but little is known about it; the 
relevant inventory is publicly controlled. 


‘In the United States public housing 


makes up only 1.5 percent of the inven- 
tory—occupied overwhelmingly by 
black families—so that discrimination 


‘refers to practices in the private market. 


McKay’s description of these Ameri- 
can practices is the weakest portion of 
an otherwise carefally written book. 
Taking some biased and unsystematic 
literature at face valye he states that real 
estate brokers and lenders profit from 
creating and maintaining a dual market. 
No economic rationale is provided, as 
though the point were obvious, and his 
credibility is further impaired by several 
extreme charges against the National 


Association of Real Estate Boards—an, 


organization which changed its name at 
least two years before this book was com- 
pleted. The unfortunate result is that.a 
thread runs through the book distin- 


- guishing the source of discrimination in 


Britain as bumbling administration by 
myopic but kind-hearted bureaucrats, 
while in America it is hate, pure and 
simple, made and sold for profit. This 
position is maintained despite meaning- 
ful evidence that racism is an important 
political fact in Britain today; a 1968 poll 
showed 95 percent in favor of restrictions 
on immigration—the source of black pop- 
ulation increase (p. 94) 
is not unreasonable to interpret this book 
as an apologia for housing discrimination 
in Britain. 

Overlooking that fault, Housing and 
Race in Industrial Society gives useful 
perspective to the domain and philos- 
ophy of governmental intervention in 
race relations, the more so because it is 


‘a comparative study. The conclusion is 


that government can or will do little. 
What other means there might be to save 


—for example. It. 
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society from demeaning fear and conflict 


this book leaves for others to explore. 
$ WALLACE F. SMITH 
University of California 
` Bérkeley 


RAYMOND VERNON. Storm over the Mul- 
tinationals: The Real Issues. Pp v, 260. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1977. $12.50. 


This book is well written and is a good 
summary discussion of the major issues 
surrounding multinational business en- 
terprises. The author is director of the 
Center for International Affairs at Har- 
vard. His writing style is not wry or 
engaging like that of his recently retired 
colleague John Kenneth Galbraith, but 
it is eminently readable. Moreover, the 
issues discussed will be important ones 
for years to come, so that this book will 
make a useful addition to many personal 


. libraries. 


The point of departure for Vernon’s 
study is from the view, now widely held, 
that multinationals threaten the auton- 
omy of nation-states. In addition, trans- 
national corporations have been a part of 
the process of “global homogenization” 
—the worldwide use of standardized 
goods and services. At the same time, 
and a part of the same process, the 
world’s economies have grown increas- 
ingly interdependent. These develop- 
ments are also linked to economic he- 
gemony and cependence; it is easy to 
suggest that U.S. support for an inter- 


national order in which multinationals. 


can prosper is evidence of a policy of 
hegemony and economic dependence. 

To what extent are these concerns le- 
gitimate? What are the likely conse- 
quences of the further growth of multi- 
nationals? Is the nation-state really in- 
violate? Should it beP Issues such as 
these are addressed. 

In part, multinationals are of concern 
due to their average size. In 1974, the 
179 largest multinationals with head- 
quarters in the United States had average 
sales of more than $3 billion each, more 


than one-third of which was derived. 


from foreign operations. Forty-one of 


those corporations had manufacturing 
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subsidiaries in more than 20 countries; 
another 86 had subsidiaries in 11 to 20 
nations. 

A number of policy proposals to re- 
strain multinational enterprises have 
been ‘made worldwide: This. marks a 
major shift in attitude toward multina- 
tionals. The author cites the shrinkage 


of international space—the result of jet” 
` travel, the radio telephone, and the com- 
- puter—as the source of new interna- 


tional interdependence. Indeed, the au- 
thor points out that increased bargaining 
power of nations to restrain multination- 
als’ activities flows from this interde- 
pendence. However, up to the present, 
the collective demands of developing 
countries have been “exceedingly gen- 
eral” (p. 198) and not of the consequence 
which they may in the future. 


These issues will-foster major changes. ` 


In Raymond Vermon’s words: “In the 
end, some nations, even developing na- 
tions, may be persuaded to face the 
problem of uncoupling and remeshing 
their nation4l jurisdictions in order to 
handle multinational-enterprise prob- 
lems” (p. 215). 
RICHARD C. MCKIBBIN 
Wichita State University 
Kansas 


JOHN ZYSMAN. Political Strategies for 
Industrial Order: State, Market, and 
Industry in France. Pp. 239. Berkeley:. 
University of California Press, 1977. 
$12.75. 


The political deal which undergirded 
the Third Republic in France made the 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry the twin 
pillars of the new regime and nurtured 
the interests of both at the expense of 
more rapid growth. This premise. has 
been developed by Stanley Hoffman, 
and John Zysman attempts to carry it 
forward with the thesis that the French 
have continued to short-circuit the capi- 
talist spirit. Zysman’s evidence is pre- 
sented in an analysis of the postwar 
French electronics industry. The author 
details both the connection of the state 
to the industry and its internal trans- 
formation. These relationships are struc- 
tured for purposes of carving out a pro- 
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tected reserve for French technology 
and enterprise in the wilderness of in- 
ternational competition. 

Of course, electronics is the key to the 
present-day expansion of communica- 
tions, and thus it has important political 
implications. Electronics has enormous 
military significance. It is also a key in- 
dustry in relation to other large-scale 
technological systems. During the 1960s, 
Gaullist-sponsored government inter- 
vention in the electronics industry. was 
directed at protecting it from inter- 
_national competition. But results did not 
match the comparable Japanese elec- 
tronics miracle—alas, Zysman does not 
offer any explanations in an explicitly 
comparative framework. He shows how 
massive subsidies notwithstanding, the 
Fifth Republic efforts to shape the 
growth of the industry were ineffective. 
The writer emphasizes that traditional 
French business practices followed by 
individual industries were not well 
adapted to ‘the rapidly changing tech- 
nology ‘in this field nor to intensive in- 
ternational competition. In this analysis, 
readers interested in “theories of the 
firm” will find plenty of grist for their 
economic mills. 

But political scientists as well will 
‘stand to gain by reading this slim vol- 
ume. For the dynamics of international. 
business—trading upon advanced tech- 
nology—is aptly examined in the con- 
text of the impact of government policy. 
In a sophisticated market such as that 
involved in electronics, any failure to 
modernize: will trigger lost sales and 
rapid obsolescence. Thus the industry 
must be organized so that changes in 
technology will be quickly reflected in 
new products. But what happens when 
government protectionism enters this 
picture? “Tant pis!” says our television 
version of Moliére with a note of twenti- 
eth-century irony. “So much the worse”: 
the state subsidies actually inhibited 
_many electronics firms from revising 
their businéss practices. The politician 
_in spite of himself thus found that there 
are outer limits on political prospects for 
shaping the growth of a technologically 
mpi peed industry. 

John Zysman has written a meticulous 
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case study on modern French industrial 
development. It has a multidisciplinary 
patina which is fairly well polished. He 
gives an indepth view of organizational 
behavior, wearing his social psychology 
hat. And wearing a political science 
hat, he clarifies the dynamic interaction 
between international markets and po- 
litical policy. But, tant pis, the book 
shows little of the economist’s apprecia- 
tion for and no reliance upon recently 
developed international trade models 
or inter-industry studies that would, give 
the French electronics case larger theo- 
retical implications. On the one hand, 


the volume has some of the vices of a ` 


revised dissertation; on the other, it has 
many of the virtues of a skillfully, Te- 
searched and carefully analyzed case 
study. For example, some important, be- 
havioral propositions are offered, inter- 
connecting external and internal organi- 
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zational constraints. Thus, the author | 


takes issue with Crozier’s interpretation 
of French organizations, considering 
them not in isolation, but in continuous 
adjustment to their environment. In so 
doing, John Zysman makes a contribu- 
tion to the literature on political and 
technological modernization. 
RICHARD PIERRE CLAUDE 
University of Maryland 
College Park 
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- STATES: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by Leo Pap 

FILIPINOS OVERSEAS: 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Institutionalized Tradition and Electoral Choice 
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xii, 188 pages Cloth $16.00 September 
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224 pages Cloth $15.00 September 
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320 pages Cloth $19.00 September 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL 
ON POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 


Edited and with an Introduction by 
Dwaine Marvick 
vi, 456 pages Cloth $22.00 September 


BEHIND THE WALL OF RESPECT 


Community Experiments in Heroin Addiction Control 


Patrick H. Hughes, M.D. > 
192 pages Illus. Cloth $10.95 September 
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